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INTRODUCTION. 

Ci.)  OLEACHING  may  be  defined','  tfie  art  of 
-i^  whitening  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  yams, 
Sec.  It  is  a  procefs  of  confiderable  importance  to 
raanufafturers,  and  in  which  fome  very  valuable 
improvements  have  been  lately  introduced.  The 
pradice  of  wetting  cloths  on  the  field  is  not  now 
followed  ;  and  the  ufe  of  fulpburic  acid  (oil  of  vi* 
frio!)  for  fourmg,  in  place  of  butter-rtiilk  and 
tran,  is  now  univerfal. 

(a.)  We  fhall  firft  defcribe  the  methods,  which,; 
with  fomcfew  variations,  were  formerly  praftifed  * 
and,  after  taking  notice  of  the  chemical  improve- 
tnants  of  the  oid  method,  give  an  account  of  the? 
rtfzu  procefsy  for  whidi  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to' 
the  French  chemifts,  and  particlriarly  to  M.  B£&- 

THOLLET. 

PART    i. 
Or  THE  OLD  METHOD  of  BLEACHING^ 

Sect.  L  Q/'Bleaching  in  general. 

(3.)  The  procefs  of  bleaching  is  for  the  mof! 
part  conduced  in  the  following  manner,  by  thofe 
bleachers  who  hare  not  availed  themfelves  of  the 
late  difcoveries.     j,^ 

(4O  As  foon  as  the  cloth,  which  is  intended  to 
be  bleached,  has  been  forted  into  parcels  of  an 
e(5'.!3!  finenefs,  each  parcel  is  latched,  linked, 
■sA  then  fteeped.*  I.  Steeping  is  the  firft  opera- 
tion which  the  cloth  undergoes,  and  is  thus  per- 
formed :  the  cloths  are  folded  up  diftindly,  and 
hid  ma  large  wooden  vefTel;  into  which  is  thrown, 
Wood- warm,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  or  e- 
qual  parts  of  water  and"  ley,  which  has  been  ufed 
to  white  doth  only,  oi»  water  with  rye-meal  or 
bran  mixed  with  it,  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
wet,  and  the  liquor  rifes  over  all.  •  A  cover  of 
wood  is  then  laid  over  the  cloth,  arid  fecured  with 
a  poll  between  thebo2trds  and  the  jolfting,  to  pre- 
vent the  cloth  from  rifing,  dui-ing  the  fermenta- 
tioa  which  enfiies. 

(5.)  About  ^x  l\ours  aftei*  the  c!oth  has  been 
fteeped  in  warm  water,  and  about  twelve  in  cold, 
bubbles  of  air  arife;  a  peljicle  is  formed  on  the 
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furface  of  the  liquor,  and  the  cloth  fwells  when  M 
is  not  prefTed  down.  This  effed:  continues  from 
36  to  48  hours,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather;  about  which  time  the  pellicle  or  foum 
begins  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  But  before  this  pre- 
cipitation happens,  the  cloth  muft  be  taken  out, 
and  the  proper  time  for  taking  it  oiit  is  when  no 
more  air-bubbles  arife.  The  cloth  muft  now  be 
well  rinfed,  difpofed  regularly  by  the  feivage,  and 
waftied  in  the  p  •.it-mill  to  cany  off  tTi^  Idofe  duft. 
After  this  it  is  to  be  fpread  on  the  Held  to  diy  % 
dnd  wherf  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  then  ready  /or 
Bucking. 

(6.)  ir.  The  ad  6pei^atiqn,  BL^Ci(iN&,'Or  the 
appllcatioii  of  faltsj  is  thus  perrfortwed :  Thelirft,* 
or  mother  ley,  is  made  in  a  copper,' WHfdh  we  fhall 
fuppofe,  when  full,  holds  686*gall'on8  6f  Water; The 
copper  is  filled  three  fourths  fiill  o^  ivater,  'which 
is  brought  to  boil:  juft  w^en  it  begins,  the  folkiw- 
hig  proportion  of  alhes  is*  put  into  it,  viz.  30 lb.  of 
blue,  and'  as-  much  white  pearl  afhes;  200  lb;  of 
Marcoft  aihes  (or,  if  fhefe  cannot  be  got,  about 
300  lb  of  Cafhub) ;  3061b.  of  Mufcovy.  orl)lanch ' 
aflies :  the" three  laft  ought  fo  be  well  pounded?' 

(7.)  This  liquor  i^alloT^ed  to  boil  fota  quartet 
of  ah  hour,  ftirring  the  alhcS  from  the  bottom  ve- 
r^f  often;  after  which  the  fire  is  taken  away.  The 
liquor  njuft  ftand' till  it  ftasfettlcd,  which  takes  at 
teaft  fix  hours,  arid  tft^n  it  is  fit  for  the  operation. 

(8.)  Out  of  the  firfl!,  or  mother  ley,  thr  fecond, 
or  that  ufed  in'bucfcirig,  is  made  in  this  manner. 
Into  another  copper,  holding  t6o  gallons,  are  pwt 
150  gallons  of  water,  » lb.  of  foft  Ibap,  and  8  gal- 
lons of  mother  ley ;  or,  for  cheapnefs,  in  place  of 
the  foap,  when  they  hare  ley  which  has  been  ufed 
to  white  hnen,  called  m)hHe  linen  A-y,  they  take  i;6 
gallons  of  it,  leaving  out  an  equal  quantity  of  wa^ 
ten    This  is  called  Bucking  ley. 

(9.)  The  linens,  after  being  taken  up  from  \\iQ 
field  to  dry,  are  fet  in  the  'vat  or  ca've  in  rov.s, 
endwife,  that  they  may  be  equally  wetted  by  the 
ley;  which,  made  blood-warm,  is  now  thrown  on 
them,  and  the  cloth  is  afterwards  trodden  domi 
by  a  man  with  wooden  fhoas.  Each  row  under- 
goes the  fame  operation,  until  the  vefTel  is  full,  or 
all  the  cloth  m  it.  At  firft  the  ley  is  put  on  milk- 
Warm,  and,  after  ftanding  /i  little  time  ca  the  cloth. 
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it  is  again  let  ofF  by  a  cock  into  the  bucking-cop- 
per, heated  to  a  greater  degree,  and  then  put  on 
,the  cloth  again.  This  courfe  is  repeated  for  6  or 
7  liours,  and  the  degree  of  heat  gradually  increa- 
fed,  till,  at  the  laft  ium  or  two,  it  is  thrown  on 
boiling  hot.'  The  cldth  remains  after  this  3  or  4 
hotirs  in  the  ley ;  after  Vhich  the  ley  is  let  oiF, 
thrown  away,  or  ufed  in  the  firft  buckings,  and 
the  cloth  undergoes  another  kind  of  proc^fs. 

( TO,)  III.  The  cloth  is  carried  out,  generally  ear- 
Jy  in  the  morning,  fprcad  on  the  gmis,*  pinned 
down,  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  and  water- 
ed for  the  firft  fix  hours,  fo  often,  that  it  never 
is  allowed  to  dry.  *  Afterwards  it  is  allowied  to  lie 
till  dry  fpots  appear  before  it  is  watered.  After 
7  at  night  it  gets  no  more  water,  unlefs  it  be  a  ve- 
ry drying  night.  Next  day,  in  the  morning  and 
forenoon,  it  is  "watered  twice  pr  thrice  if  the  day 
be  very  dry;  but  if  the  weather  be  not  drying,  it 
gets  no  water;  after  which  it  is  taken  up  dry  if 
f  be  green  be  clean ;  if  not,  it  is  rinfed,  mill-wafh- 
ed,  and  laid  out  to  dry  again,  t&  become  f.t  for 
bucking. 

(r  X.)  This  alternate  courfe  of  bucking  and  wa- 
tering is  performed  for  the  mod  part  from  6  to 
7  timesr  or  more,  before  the  linen  is  fit  for  four- 
ing ;  gradually  increafing  the  /\renj?th  of  the  ley 
from  the  firft  to  the  middle  bucking,  and  from 
tliat  gradually  decreafing  it  till  the  fouring  begins. 
^he  leys  in  the  middle  buckings  are  generally  a- 
6out  a  third  ftrongcr  than  the  firft  and  laft. 

(i».)  PV.  The  4th  operation  is  Souring,  or  the 
application  of  acrds  to  cloth.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
'W^hen  this  operation  ftiould  commence,  as  it  de- 
pends moftly  OB  the  experience  of  the  bleacher. 
When  the  cloth  has  an  equal  colour,  and  is  moft- 
ly fHed  from  the  outer  bark  of  the  lint,  it  is 
though  fit  for  fouring  y  which  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner. 

(f  3O  In*Lt>  a  large  vat  w  poured  fuch  9  quantity 
of  butter-ruiik,  or  four  milk,  as  will  fiifficiently 
wet  tlie  firlt  row  of  cloth  j  which  is  tied  up  in  loofe 
folds,  and  preffed  down  by  two  or  three  men  bare* 
footed.  If  the  milk  be  thick,  about  an  eighth  of 
water  is  added  to  it ;  if  thiir,  no  water.  Sours 
rsade  with  bran,  or  rye-meal  and  water,  are  often 
uk*d  inftcad  of  milk,  and  ufed  milk-warm.  Over 
the  firft  row  of  cloth  aq[uantity  of  milk  and  water 
;s  thrown,  to  be  imbibed  by  the  Icxpnd ;  and  fo 
Tt  is  continued  till  the  linen  to  be  •fi>ured  is  fufn- 
<•  *t)tly  A^et,  and  the  liquor  rifes  over  the  whole. 
The  cloth  is  then  kept  down  by  covers  filled  with 
holes,  and  fecured  with  a  |joft  fixed  to  the  joift, 
t!:U  it  m:iy  not  rife. 

(14.)  Some  hours  after  the  cjoth  has  been  in  the 
f'  wr,  air-bubbles  arife,  a  white  fcuui  is  formed  on 
ti..'  fiirface,  and  an  inteftine  motion  goes  on  in  the 
I'jnor.  In  warm  weather  it  appears  fooner,'  is 
Itronger,  and  ends  fooner,  than  in  cold  weather. 
Jiifi  before  this  fermentation,  which  lafts  5  or  6 
days,  is  finiftied,  (at  which  time  the  fcum  falls 
down,)  the  cloth  ftiould  be  taken  out,  rinfed,  milU 
wafhcd,  and  delivered  to  the  women  to  be  wafti- 
e.*  in  foap  Aids. 

(15.)  V.  The  5th  operation  is  Washing  with 
fu  ip  and  water.  It  is  performed  by  two  women, 
each  placed  oppofite  at  a  tub,  made  of  very  thick 
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ftave«,  fo  that  the  edges,  which  (lope  inwards,  arc 
about  3  inches  in  thicknefs^  A  fmall  vefiel  full  oi 
warm  water  is  placed  in  each  tub.  The  cloth  i* 
^folded  fo  that  the  felvage  may  be  firft  rubbed  with 
Yoap  and  warm  water  lengthwife,  till  it  is  fufii- 
ciently  impregnated  with  it.  In  this  manner  all 
the  parcel  is  nibbed  with  foap,  and  afterwards 
carried  to  be  bucked. 

(16.)  The  ley  now  ufed  has  no  foap  in  it,  c^^ 
cept  what  it  ^ets  from  the  cloth ;  and  is  equal  id 
ftrength  to  the  ftrongeft  formerly  ufed,  or  rather 
ftrongef,  becaufe  the  cloth  is  now  put  in  wet. 
From  the  fofmer  operation  thcfe  leys  are  gradual- 
ly made  ftronger,  till  the  cloth  feems  of  an  uni- 
form white.  After  this  the  ley  is  m«re  fpeedily 
weakened  than  it  was  incrcafcd ;  fo  that  the  laft 
which  the  cloth  gets  is  weaker  than  any  it  got  be- 
fore. But  the  management  of  fours  is  diftVrent ; 
for  they  are  ufed  ftrongeft  at  firft,  and  decrcafcd 
fo  in  ftrength,  that  the  laft  four,  confidering  the 
cloth  is  then  always  t.^ken  up  wet,  may  be  rec- 
koned to  contain  three  fourths  of  w?tcr. 

(17.)  The  cloth,  after  bucking,  goes  to  the  wa- 
tering, as  formerly ;  then  it  returns  to  the  four, 
milling,  waftiing,  bucking,  knd  watering  agai:;, 
Thcfe  operations  fucceed  one  another  alternately 
till  the  cloth  is  whitened ;  at  which  time  it  i^ 
blued,  ftarched,  and, dried.  This  is  the  method 
ufed  in  the  whitening  fine  cloths. 

( 1 8.)  Thtf  following  is  the  method  ufed  in  the 
whitening  of  coarse  cloths.  Having  forted  the 
cloths  according  to  their  qtrali^y,  they  are  fteepcd 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fine,  rinfed,  waftied  In 
the  mill,  and  dried  before  boiling.  In  this  proc  .P» 
boiling  fupplies  the  place  of  bucking,  as  it  Ukti 
lefs  time,  and  confequcntly  is  chcapeft. 

(19.)  It  is  thus  performed :  200  lb.  of  Cafhub- 
'afhes,  loDlb.  of  white  Mufcovy,  and  ^olb.  of  pearl 
aflies,  boiled  in  500  gallons  of  water  for  a  q'j.irtcr 
of  an  hour,  make  the  mother  or  firrt  ley.  Tlie 
cloth  boiler  is  then  to  h^  filled  two  thirds  fii'"  with 
water  and  mother  ley,  aboOt  9  parts  of  the  For- 
mer to  one  of  the  latter;  fo  that  the  ley  11  fd  tor 
boiling  the  co^fe cloth  is  about  one  third  weaker 
than  that  ufed  in  bucking  the  fine.  Such  a  quan- 
tity of  cloth  is  put  into  the  foregoing  quantity  of 
ley,  when  cold,  as  can  be  well  covered  by  it.  The 
ley  is  brought  gradually  to  the  boil,  and  kept  boil- 
ing for  two  hours;  the  cloth  being  fix^d  down  all 
the  tnne,  that  it  may  qot  rife  above  the  liqiiar. 
The  cloth  is  then  tikcn  oat,  fprcad  on  the  fieM,  . 
and  watered,  like  the  fine  cloth. 

( 20.)  As  this  boiling  does  not  exhauft  the  iait» 
of  the  ley,  the  fame  liquor  is  continued  to  be  ufed 
all  that  day,  adding,  at  each  boiling,  fo  much  o; 
the  mother  ley  as  will  bring  it  to  the  fame  ftren^h 
as  St  firft.  The  ley  by  boiling  lofes  in  quatlity 
fomcwhat  betwixt  a  3d  and  a  4th ;  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  that  in  ftrength  it  lofes  about  a  half,  jbc- 
caufe,  in  pradtice,  it  is  found  that  adding  to  U 
half  its  former  ftrength  in  freOi  ley,  has  the  Uiu*. 
effeA  on  cloth.  Therefore  fome  frefti  ley,  con- 
taining a  4th  part  of  the  water,  and  the  half  of  thi.» 
ftrength  of  the  firft  ley,  makes  the  2d  boiler  e^ual 
in  ftrength  to  the  firft.  To  the.3d  boiler  they  aild 
fomewhat  more  than  the  former  proportion,  aiid 
go  oa  ftilUncreafing  gjradually  to  the  4th  and  jtb, 
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which  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  in  a  day. 
boiler  is  then  cleaned,  and  next  day  they  begin 
with  frc/h  ley.  ^ 

(ai.)  Thefe  additions  of  frefh  ley  ought  always 
to  bz  made  by  the  mafter  bleacher,  as  it  requires 
ju.i/mcnt  to  bring  fucceeding  leys  to  tlie  fame 
flr.-n^th  as  the  firft.  When  the  cloth  comes  to  get 
Kw  f.vond  boilinp,  the  ley  fhould  be  ftronger  by 
abv,ut  r.  icth  part,  and  the  deficiencies  made  up 
:i  th.»  I'.rK  prbporli/jn.  For  6  or  7  boilings,  or 
f.'w.r,  if  i  e  cii»th  bo  thin,  the  ley  is  increafed  in 
tl  i.  way,  .nd  then  gradually  diminished  till  the 
Cioth  is  fit  for  fouring. 

{i%.)  The  whitell  cloth  ought  always  to b«  bail- 
ed ♦iril,  that  irmay  not  be  hurt  by  what  goes  be- 
fore.   In  this  procefs,  if  the  cloth  cannot  be  got 


r*-)'  for  boiling,  bufinefs  does  not  ftop  as  in  the 
Cn. ;  for  after  the  coarfi;  has  been  drained,  on  racks 
made  for  that  purpofc,  it  is  boiled,  making  the 
ky  ftrong  in  proportion  to  the  water  in  the  cloth  J 

,13.'  The  commoa  method  of  fouring  linen  is, 
to  aiix  fome  w.irm  water  and  bran  in  the  vat ;  then 
ryl  a  layer  of  cloth  ;  than  more  bran,  water,  and 
ci;;'h;  and  fo  on,  till  the  cave  is  full.  The  whole 
h  :rdM.pIt  d  with  men's  feet,  and  fixed  as  in  the 
fofjhr  procefs.  A  thoufand  yards  of  cloth,  yard- 
wide,  require  betwixt  4  and  6  pecks  of  bran.  The 
CiOth  jrenerally  lits  about  3  nights  and  two  days 
^n  the  four.  Others  prepare  tiieir  four  S4  hours 
.befc«-e,  by  mixing  the  bran  with  wamj  water  in  a 
f-pante  veffel ;  and  before  pouring  it  on  the  cloth, 
they  dilute  it  with  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  water. 

^:4.)  After  the  cloth  is  taken  from  the  four,  it 
-^o'^  ^o  be  well  wafhed  and  rinfcd  again.  It  is 
given  to  men  to  be  well  foaped  on  a  table,  and 
alterwards  rubbed  betwixt  tlie  rubbing-boards. 
IVhen  it  comes  from  them,  it  fl;puld  be  well  mill- 
ed, and  warm  water  poured  on  it  all  the  time,  if 
itonTenience  will  allow  of  it.  Two  or  three  of 
thcl?  rubbings  are  fufficicnt,  and  the  cloth  feldom 
reqaires  more.  After  the  fouring  begins,  the  ley 
is  diminiihed  in  fcreogth  by  degrees ;  and  3  boil- 
ings after  that  arc  commonly  fufficient  to  finifh 
the  work. 

(«i')  VI.  The  la  ft  operation  is  to  ftarch,  blue, 
dry,  and  bittle  it,  in  a  machine  made  for  that  pur- 
jK>fr,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  a  calender,  and 
IS  proarrcd  by  many.  This  method  of  bleaching 
Cuaifc  cloths  is  that  pradifed  in  Ireland  for  both 
fine  and  coarfe.  The  only  material  difference  is, 
thn  there  the  bleachers  uie  feldom  other  afhes  biit 
kdp  or  caftiub.  A  ley  is  drawn  from,  the  former 
by  coid  water,  which  dilFolves  the  falls,  and  not 
the  fuIphurwK>us  particles  of  the  kelp-adies.  Thjs 
ley  is  ufetl  till  the  cloth  is  half  whitened,  ^ud  then 
thiey  lay  aiide  the  kelp  ley  for.  one  made  of  cafliub- 
••hes.  ^  '  * 

va6.)  Agreeably  to  the  preceding  .;ccount,blcacb  - 
ing  is  naturally  divided  into,  i.  Steepih;?  and  mill- 
ing; 2-  Bucking  and  boiling :  3.  Alternate  water- 
Ii>ij  and  drying :  4.  Souring :  5.  Rubbing  with 
tiup  and  warm  water:  and,  6.  Starching  and  blue- 
ing. We  (hall  treat  of  thefe  different  parts  in  thcU* 
<»der,  naore  particularly. 

Sect.  II.    O/^Steeping  an/ZMiLLTNG.     ' 

(i;.)  LiNEK,  in  the  different  changes  which  it 
l^naergoes,  before  it  arrives  at  the  date  of  what  is 
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The  called  Green  linen,  contradls  a  great  degree  of  fouJ- 
nefs.  This  is  chiefly  con^municated  to  it  by  the 
matters  ufcd  in  the  drefling,  which  ihould  be  ef- 
fedlually  cleared  off. 

(28.)  The  firft  thing,  therefore,  that  is  to  be 
done  in  bleaching,  is  to  take  off  all  the- filth  that 
is  foreign  to  the  flax,  and  might,  in  unikilfuV 
hands,  be  fixed  in  the  cloth.  This  is  the  objedt 
of  deeping;  and  to  accomplilh  this  end,  the  cloth 
is  laid  in  a  blood-warm  waler.  A  fmaller  degree 
of  heat  than  that  would  not  diffolve  the  drefling 
fo  foon ;  and  a  greater  might  coagulate  and  fix, 
in  the  body  of  the  linen,  thofe  particles  which 
Ihould  be  carried  off.  In  a  few  hours  the  drefling 
made  ufe  of  in  weaving  Is  diffolved,  and  mixed 
with  the  water ;  and  as  it  had  acquired  fome  de- 
gree of  acidity  before  application,  it  becomes  a 
^cies  of  ferment.  # 

(19.)  Each  ferment  promotes  its  own  pJiylicukr 
fpecies  of  iuteftine  motion;  the  putrid  ferment 
fcts  in  motion  the  putrefaflive  fermentation ;  the 
vinous  ferment  gives  rife  to  the  vinous  fermentar 
tion;  and  the  acid  ferment  to  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. That  there  is  a  real  fermentation  go- 
ing on  in  fteeping  is  evident  frcftn  the  air  bubbles 
which  arl^j  from  the  fcum  which  gathers  on  the 
furface,  and  from  the  inteftine  motion  of  the  whole 
liquor.  That  it  rauft  be  the  acetous  fermentation, 
appears  froni  this,  that  the  vegetable  particles,  -al- 
ready foured,  mult  firft  undergo  this  procefs.  T  '.e 
confequence  of  this  operation  on  the  whole  is, 
that  the  cloth  comes  out  freed  in  a  great  meafure 
from  its  fuperficial  dirt,  and  piore  pliant  and  foft 
than  it  was  before. 

(30.)  When  this  intcAjne  motion  is  pretty  much 
abated,  and  before  the  fcum  fubfides,  bleachers 
take  out  their  cloth.  The  fcum,  when  no  more 
air-bubbles  rife  to  fupport  it,  fcparatcs  and  t'all» 
down;  and  would  again  communicate  to  the  cloth 
great  part  of  the  filth.  But  a  longer  ftay  would 
be  attended  with  a  much  greater  difadvantage. 
The  putrid  follows  clofe  upon  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation; when  the  latter" ends,  the  former  begins, 
and  were  this  to  take  place  in  any  confiderable 
degree,*  it  would  render  the  cloth  black  and  ten-i 
der;  fo  that  this  (hould  be  carefully  prevented. 

(31.)  On  thefe  principles,  the  firft  queftion  to 
be  confidiVod,  js.  What  is  the  mod  proper  liquor 
for  fteeping  cloth?  The  ble^ichers  ufc  plain  water ; 
white  linen  ley  and  water,  equal  parts  ;  and  rye- 
meal  or  b.  an  mixed  with  water ;  but  they  always 
make  ufe  of  ley  when  thcy  have  it. 

(3a.)  After  fleeping,  the  cloth  is  carried  to  the 
putftock  mill,  to  be  freed  of  all  its  loofefoulneffes. 
There  can  be  nothing  contrived  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  fo  effe^ually  as  this  mill.  Its*  motion  is  eafy, 
regular,  and  fafe.  W^ii^  it  prefl'cs  gently,  ittnrns 


t>.e  cloth  y  which  is  Gitfgeually  wafhed  with  a 
ftream  of  water.  Care  mudi>e  taken,  however, 
that  no  yater  be  detained  in  the  folds  of  the  linen, 
othei-wife  that  part  may  be  injured. 

^ECT.  III.    Q/*BuCKtNG  anJ  Boiling. 

(33.)  The  fubjea  of  this  fedion  is  themoft  in\- 
portant  part  of  the  whol<  procefs,  and  deferves 
a  very  nice  examination.  Iti  defign  is  to  loofen, 
and  can7  <vT,  by  the  help  of  alkalme  lixivia,  tliat 
particular  fubdancc  in  cloth,  whjph  if  the  caufe 
A »  qH 
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of  its  brown  coloLir.  All  .ifhcs  ufcd  in  ley,  pearl 
aflies  excepted,  ought  to  be  well  pounded,  be-' 
fore  they  a r-'  put  into  the  copper;  for  the  mar- 
coft  an^  cafhub  are  very  hard,  and  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty yield  their  frilt.  As  thefe  two  laft  contain 
a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  a  matter,  which 
will  in  fomc  degree  tinge  white  cloth';  and  as  this  is 
diflblved  much  more  by  boiling  than  by  the  infe- 
rior degrees  of  heat,  whik  the  falts  may  be  as 
well  e;itra6tcd  by  the  latter;  the  water  fliould  ne- 
ver be  brought  to  boit,  and  Ihould  be  continued 
for  fome  time  loqger  under  that  degree  of  heat. 
The  pearl  afhcs  fhould  never  be  put  in  till  near  the 
end,  as  they  are  very  ibliible  in  water.  If  thefe 
fall?  w.'i-e  always  of  an  eqi^al  ftrength,  the  fanie 
quantities. would  always  make  a  ley  equally  ftrong; 
out  they  are  not.  Salts  of  the  iait^c  name  differ 
yery.  much  from  each  other.  . 

(34.)  The  Mufcovy  affics  become  weaker  every 
dai',  as  every  bleacher  muft  have  obferved,  till  at 
Jaft  they  turn  quite  effete.  A  decodipn  from  theni 
when  new*  Jnuft  differ  yery  ninch  from  one  wh6ij 
they  have  been  long  kept.  Hence  a  ndceffity  of 
fome  exaA  criterion  to  difcover  when  leys  arc  of 
an  equal  ftrength.  Thetafte  canriot  ferve,  as  that 
^sib  variable,  cannot  be  del'cribed  to  a/.jther,  and 
IS  blunted  by  repeated  trials.  The  proof^ball  will 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  blcachfied  fufficiently; 
^nd,  by  difcovering  the  Ipccific  gravity,  will  fliow 
the  quantity  of  alkaline  lalts  diffolved.  But  it 
cannot  fbovy-  the  dapgerous  qualities  of  ^hefe falts; 
for  the'lefs  cauftic  and  lefs  heavy  this  liquor  is, 
the  more  dangerous  and  corrofive  it  may  be  for 
the  cloth.  ,  The  third  ley,  which  they  draw  from 
thefe  materials  by  an  infufion  of  cold  water,  in 
which  the  tafte  of  lime  is  difcovcrab)e,  appears 
plainly  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  firft.  The 
fecond  ley,  which  they  extmd  from  tfie  fame 
afheg,  an^  which  is  reckoned  about  a  third  in 
Itrength,  wheji  compared  with  firft,  muft  be 
of  the  fame  nature;  nor  fliould  it  be  ufed  without 
ap  a^'dition  of  pearl-aihes,  which  wijl  correct  it. " 

(35  •)  Oneger^eral  rule  is.  That  the  folutipn  of 
any 'body 'in  its  nienftruum  is  emially 'diffufed 
through  the  >yhole  liquor.  The  bleachers,  de- 
pen<ling  on  this,  ufe  equal  quantities  of  the  top 
and  bottom  ortheir  ley,  when  once  clear  and  fet- 
tled ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  tbere  is  an  equal 
quantity  of  f;dt,s  in  equal  quantities  of  the  ley.  But 
it  is  a  faift,  {\}M:  the  ley  will  be  in  fome  places  much 
ftronger  than  tlje  cloth  can  with  fafety  bear;  and- 
hence,  there  ^is  a  neceffity  for  utiijg  a  degree  of 
caution  to  avoid  mifchief.  That  general  law  qf 
folution  muft  have  taken  it?  rife  from  particular 
experiments,  an.d  tiot  from.reafoning, 
^  (.^5.)  Whether  a  fufficiept  number  of  experi- 
ments Have  been  tried  to  afcprtain  this  point,  and 
to  eftiMiffi  an  undoubted  gCT^eral  rule,  may  very 
iTnfon.ibly  indeed  be.called  in  queftion.  I)r  HoMp 
f ivs,  "  When  I  had  difcovered  that  lime  makes 
pan  of  the  dif Iblved  fubft-ance,  and  reflected  how 
long  its  groilcf  parts  will  coutinue  fufpended  in 
water,  there  appeared  ftvonger  re^fons  for  f\jf- 
pcding  that  thi.^  rule,  though  it  may  be  pretty 
V'  nerai,  docs  ^n  n't  take  place  here ;  at  lea  ft  it  is 
^vi3rth  the  purfult  of  experiment.  I  weighed  at 
ti»e  b'eachfiel'd.a'p'iece  of  gbfs  in_  fome  cold  ley, 
\\\^X  it  had  been  boiled,  ftood  for'fwo  d!iys,  ami 
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about  the  fourth  part  of  it  had  been  ufed.  The 
glafs  weighed  3  drams  ih  grains  in  the  ley,  and  ; 
drams  ^4  grains  in  river  water.  The  fame  glafi 
weighed  in  the  fame  ley,  when  almoft  all  ufed,  % 
grains  lefs  than  it  had  done  before.  This  fhows, 
that  the  laft  of  the  ley  contained  a  third  more  of 
the  diffolved  body;  and,  confequently>  was  a 
third  ftronger  than  the  firft  of  the  ley. 

(.^7.)  "  As  this  might,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  a 
continuation  of  the  folution  of  the  falts,  1  repeated 
the  experiment  in  a  different  way.  I  took  from. 
the  fnrface  fome  of  the  ley,  after  the  falts  were 
diffolved,  and  the  liquor  was  become  clear.  At 
the  fame  time  I  immerfed  a  bottle,  fi};cd  to  a 
longftick,  fo  near  the  bottom,  as  not  to  raife  the 
afties  ther'ci  and,  by  pulling  out  the  cork  by  a 
ftring,  filted  the  bottle  full  of  the  ley  neat  the  bot- 
tom. The  glafs  weighed  in  river-water  3  drains 
3?i  grains;  in  the  ley  taken  from  the  fiirface  3 
drams  344  grains ;  and  in  the  ley  taken  from  the 
bottom  3  drams  3i§  grains.  This  experiment 
fhows,  that  the  ley  at  the  bottom  was,  in  this  cafe, 
Jths  ftronger'than  the  ley  at  the  furface. 

{38.1  "  At  other  times  when  I  tried  the  fame 
experiment,  I  fouVid  no  difference  in  the  fpecific 
gravity ;  and  therefore,  I  leave  it  as  a  queftion  yet 
doubtful,  though  dejerving  to  be  afcertained  by 
thofe  who  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  it.  As 
t\yi  ley  ftands  continually  on  the  afties,  there  pan 
be  no  doubt  but  what  is  ufed  laft  muft  be  ftrong- 
er than  the  firft.  I  would  therefore  recommend, 
to  general  practice,  the  method  ufed  by  Mr  John 
Chriftie,  who  draws  off  the  ley,  after  it  has  fettled 
into  a  fecond  receptacle,  and  leaves  the  afties  be- 
hind. By  this  means  it  never  can  turn  ftronger ; 
and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  mix  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, which  cannot  be  done  fo  long  as  it  ftands  on 
the  allies." 

(39.)  Let  us  inquire  how  the  ley  adts.  On  this 
inquiry  depends  almoft  the  whole  theory  of  bleach- 
ing, as  itsadtion  on  cloth  is,  at  leaft  in  this  coun- 
try, abfoliitely  neceffary.    It  is  found  by  experi- 
ment, that  one  effcdl  leys  have  on  cloth  is  the  di- 
jniniftiing  of  its  weigjit;  and  that  tlieir  whitening 
t)Ower  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  weaken- 
ing power.    Hence  arifes  a  probability,  that  thefe 
leys  adt  by  removinc  fomewhat  fropi  the  cloth, 
and  that  the  lofs  pf  this  fubftance  is  the  caule  of 
Whitenefs.    This  appears  ftill  plainer,  when  the 
bucking,  which  lafts  from  Saturday^ight  to  Mon- 
day  morning,  is  attended  to. 
.  .(40.)  Chcmifts  diffcV  greatly  with  regard  to  the 
operations  of  thefe  falts ;  whether  they  adt  by  al- 
tering the  external  texture  of  the  cloth,  or  by  fe- 
pnrating  the  mucilaginous  parts  from  the  reft,  or 
by  extradting  the  oil  which  is  laid  up  in  the  cells 
o.f  the  plant.    The  laft  is  tlie  general  opinion,  or 
rather  conjedlurc,  for  none  of  them  deferves  any 
better  riaipe ;  but  we  may  venture  to  affii*m,  that 
it  is  fo,  U'ithout  any  better  title  to  pre-eminence 
than  the  others  have.    Alkaline  falts  diffotve  oils, 
therefore  thai  thefe  lalts  diffolve  the  oil  of  the 
doth,  is  all  the  foundation  which  this  theory  h.ls 
to  reft  on ;  too  flight  when  unfupported  by  ex- 
periment, to  be  relied  on. 

(41O  l^i*  Home  endeavours  to  fettle  this  queftion 
by  the  following  experiments  c^nd  obfervations. — 
**  Wax  ^fayshe^  is  Ti^hiieited  by*  being  cxpofed  to 

the 
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the  influence  of  the  fun,  air,  and  robifture. 
difcovery  of  the  change  made  on  it  by  bleachipg, 
may  tjirow  a  light  upon  the  queftion.  Six  drams 
of  wax  were  fliced  down,  expofed  on  a  S.  window, 
Sept.  lo,  and  watered.  That  day  being  clear  and 
warm,  bleached  the  wax  more  than  all  the  fol- 
lowing. It  fecmed  to  me  to  whiten  quicker, 
when  it  had  no  water  thrown  on  it  than  when  it 
had.    Sept.  15,  it  was  very  white,  and  i  dram  3 


grains  lighter,     si  drams  of  this  bleached  wax. 


and  as  much  of  unbleached,  taken  from  the  fame 
piece,  were  made  into  two  candles  of  the  6me 
length  and  thicknefs,  having  cotton  wicks  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  bleached  candle  burnt  i  hour  ,^  3 
minutes ;  the  unbleached  3  minutes  longer.  The 
former  ran  down  4  times,  the  latter  never.  The 
former  had  an  obfcure  light  and  dulj  flame;  the 
latter  had  a  clcarpleafant  one,  of  a  blue  colour 
at  the  bottoni.  The  former,  when  burning,  feem- 
ed  to  have  its  wick  thicXer,  and  its  flame  nearer 
the  wax,  than  the'latter.  The  former  was  brittle, 
the  latter  not. 

(4».)  *•  It  plainly  appears  from  thef^fa<fts,  that 
the  unbleached  wax  was  morp  inflammable  than 
the  bleached ;  and  that  the  latter  had  Toft  fo  much 
of  an  inflammable  fubftance  as  it  had  lofl:  in  weight  5 
and  confequently-  the  ftibftance  loft  in  bleaching 
of  wax  is  the  oily  part.  As  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  the  former  experiment,  I  do 
not  look  on  it  as  entirely  conclufive;  for  it  ispof- 
fible  that  fome  of  the  duft,  flying  about  in  the  air, 
might  have  mixed  with  the  bleached  wax,  and  fo 
luve  rendered  it  Icfs  inflammable.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  analogical  reafoning  from  wax  to  linen  with- 
out objefrions.  Let  us  try  then  if  we  cannot  pro- 
cure the  fubftance  extradted  from  the  cloth,  (how 
It  to  the  eye,  and  examine  its  different' properties. 
The  proper  place  to  find  it,  is  in  a  ley  already 
ufed,  and  fully  impregnated  with  thefe  colouring 
particles.  • 

,  (43  J "  I  got  in  the  bleachficld  foi^elcy,  which 
had  been  ufed  all  that  day  for  boiling  coarfe 
linen,  which  was  tolerably  white,  and  had  been 
twice  boiled  before.  There  could  be  no  dreffing 
remaining  in  thefe  webs.  No  foap  had  ever  touch- 
ed that  parcel ;  nor  do  they  mix  foap  with  the 
ley  ufed  for  coarfe  cloth.  Some  of  this  impreg- 
nated ley  was  evaporated,'  anct  left  a  dark-colour- 
cd  matter  behind*  Thi$  fubftance  felt  oily  be- 
tmxt  the  fingers,  but  would  not  lather  in  water 
as  loap  does.  It  deflagrated  with  nitre  in  fiifion, 
and  afforded  a  tindure  to  fpirit  of  wine.  By  this 
experiment  the  falts  feem  to  have  an  oily  inflam- 
jnaole  fubftance  joined  with  them. 

(44  )  "  Could  we  feparate  this  colouring  fub- 
ftance from  thefe  falts,  and  exhibit  it  by  itlelf,  fo 
that  it  might  become  the  objedt  of  experiment, 
the  queftion  would  be  foon  decided.  Here  che- 
raiftry  lends  us  its  afliftance.  Whatever  has  a 
ftron^'cr  aflinity  or  attra^ion  to  the  lalts  with  which 
It  IS  joined,  than  this  fubftance.  has,  muft  fct  it  at 
liberty,  and  make  it  vifible.  Acids  attrad  alka- 
line (alt  from  all  other  bodies  j  and  therefore  will 
ftrrye  our  purpole. 

(45.) "  Into  a  quantity  of  the  impregnated  ley 
mentioned  in  the  former  experiment,  1  poured 
m  oil  of  vitriol.  Some  bubles  of-oil  arofe,  an  in- 
teftin;  moljon  wa«  to  be  pcnreived,  and  the  lig^uor 
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A  changed  its  colour  from  a  dark  to  a  turbid  white. 
It  cur41cd  like  a  folution  of  fo*^p,  and  a  fcum  foon 
gathered  on  the  furface,  about  half  an  inch  iii 
thicknefs,  the  deepnefs  of  the  liquor  not  being  a., 
bove  6  inches.  What  was  below  was  now  pretty 
clear.  A  great  deal  of  the  fame  matter  lay  in  the 
bottom ;  and  I  obferved  that  the  fubftance  on  the 
furface  was  precipitated,  and  ftiowed  itfelf  hea- 
vier than  wat^r,  when  the  particles  of  air,  attach- 
etl  to  it  in  great  plenty,  were  difpelled  by  heat. 
This  fubftance  was  in  colour  darker  than  the  cloth 
which  had  been  boiled  in  it. 

( 46. )  "  f  procured  a  confiderable  -quantity  of 
it  by  flcimming  it  off.  When  I  tried  to  mix  it 
with  water,  it  always  fell  to  the  bottom.  When 
dried  by  the  air,  it  diminiflied  very  much  in  its 
fize,  and  tjirned  as  black  *as  a*  coal.  In  this  fta.te 
it  deflagrated  ftrongly  with  nitre  in  fufion ;  gave 
a  ftrong  tindure  to  fpirit  of  wine ;  and,  when  put 
on  a  red  hot  iron,  burnt  very  flowly,  as  if  it  con- 
tained a  heavy  ponderous  oil ;  and  left  fomeea^ 
behind. 

(47.) "  From  the  inflammability  of  this  fubftance, 
its  rejc(5ting  of  water,  and  diflolving  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  we  difcover  its  oleaginous  nature  5  but  from 


its  great  fpecific  gravity  we  fee  that  it  differs  vei*y 
much  from  the  exprefled  or  cellular  oil  of  ve^eti- 
bles ;  and  yet  more  from  their  mucilage.  That 
it  diflblves  in  fpirit  of  wine,  is  not  a  certain  argu- 
ment of  its  differing  from  exprefled  oils ;  becaufe 
thefe  when  joined  to  alkaline  falts,  and  recovered 
again  by  acids,  become  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
The  quantity  of  earthy  powder  left  behind  after 
burning,  Ihows  that  it  contains  many  of  the  folid 
particles  of  the  flax.  The  fubftance  extra^ed 
from  cloth  by  alkaline  leys  appears  then  to  be  a 
compofition  of  a  heavy  oil,  and  the  folid  earthy 
particles  of  the  flax. — In  whAt  manner  thefe  falts 
ad,  fo  as  to  diffolve  the  oils,  and  detach  the  fo- 
lid particles,  is  uncertain ;  but  we  fee  evidently 
how  much  cloth  muft  be  weakened  by  an  impro- 
.  per  ufe  of  them,  as  we  find  the  folid  particles 
therafelves  are  feparated." 

(48.)  That  the  falts  may  enter  into  the  body  of 
the  cloth  along  with  the  water,  it  is  abfolutely 
nepeffary  that  the  cloth  be  dry  before  bucking ; 
for  they  will  not  enter  in  fuch  quantity  if  it  be 
wet,  and,  by  adting  too  powerfully  on  the  exter- 
nal threads,  may  endanger  them.  The  degree  of 
heat  is  a  very  material  circumftance  in  this  ope- 
ration. As  the  action  of  the  falts  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat,  it  would  appear  more  proper 
to  begin  with  a  boiling  heat,  by  which  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labour  might  be  faved.  Tlie  na- 
fon  why  this  method  is  not  followed  appean  to 
be  this :  If  any  vegetable,  or  vegetable  fubrlnnce, 
is  to  be  foftcncd,  and  to  have  its  juices  extracted, 
it  is  found  more  proper  to  give  it  gentle  degrees 
of  heat  at  firft,  and  to  advance  gradually,  than 
to  plunge  it  all  at  once  in  boiling  water.  This 
laft  degree  of  heat  is  fo  ilrong,  that,  when  appli- 
ed at  once  to  a  vegetable,  it  hardens  inftead  of 
foftening  its  texture.  Dried  vegetables  are  im- 
mediately put  into  boiling  water  by  cooks,  that 
thefe  fubftances  may  preferve  their  green  colour, 
which  is  only  to  be  done  by  hindering  them  from 
turning  too  foft.  Boiling  water  has  the  fame  ef- 
fc^  041  animal  fubftances^  for,  if  fait  beef  is  put 
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Vito  it,  the  water  is  kept  from  getting  at  the  (alts 
from  tlie  outllde  of  the  beef  being  hardened. 

(49.)  If  we  confider  how  much  of  an  oily  fub- 
ftaiice  there  is  in  the  olothji  elbecially  at  firftj 
which  will  for  fome  time  keep  oil  the  water,  and 
how  the  twilling  of  the  threads,  and  clofenefs  of 
the  texture,  hinders  the  water  from  penetrating, 
we  ftiall  find  that,  if  boiling  water  were  put  on  it 
at  once,  the  cloth  might  be  liable,  in  fcveral  parts, 
to  a  dry  heat,  which  would  be  much  worfe  than 
a  wet  one.  That  the  leys  have  not  accefs  to  all 
parts  of  the  cloth  at  firft,  appears  plainly  from 
this,  that  vhen  it  has  lain  after  the  firft  bucking, 
till  all  the  leys  are  wafhed  out,  it  is  as  black,  in 
fome  parts,  as  when  it  was  fteeped.  This  muft 
be  owing  to  the  difcharge  of  the  colouring  partw 
cles,  from  thofe  places  to  which  the  ley  has  ac^ 
cefs,  and  to  their  remaining  v\  here  it  has  flot.  Jt 
feems  advifeable,  then,  in  the  firlt  bucking  or  two, 
when  the  cloth  is  foul,  to  ule  the  ley  confulerably 
below  the  boiling  point ;  that  by  this  foaking  or 
maceration,  the  foulnefs  may  be  entirely  difchar- 
ged,*  and  the  cloth  quite  opened  for  the  fpeedy 
reception  of  the  boiling  ley  in  the  buckings  which 
fucceed.  The  leys  Ihould  likewife  be  wcakeft  in 
the  firft  buckings,  becaufe  then  thev  ad  only  oa 
the  more  external  parts ;  whereas,  wnen  the  cloth 
is  more  opened,  and  the  field  of  adion  is  increa* 
fed,  the  adive  powers  ought  to  be  fo  tgo.  For 
this  reafon  they  are  at  the  ftrongeft  after  fome 
fourings. 

(50.)  As  to  the  management  of  the  coarfe  cloth, 
where  Ifoilinr  is  fubftituted  in  place  of  buckings 
this  fpecies  of  linen  cannot  afford  the  time  and 
labour  necefl'ary  for  the  latter  operation;  and 
therefore  they  mufl  undergo  a  fhorter  and  more 
adive  method.  As  the  heat  continues  longer  at 
the  degree  of  boiling,  the  leys  ufed  to  the  coarfc 
cloth  muft  i>e  weaker,  than  thofe  ufcd  to  the  fine. 
There  is  not  fo  much  danger  from  heat  in  the 
coarfe  as  in  the  fine  cloth,  becaufu  the  fprmer  is 
of  a  more  open  texture,  and  will  allow  the  ley  to 
penetrate  more  fpeedily.  In  th^  cloftr  kinds, 
however,  the  firll  application  of  the  Tilts  fiiould 
be  made  without  a  boiling  heat  being  ufcd. 

Sect.  IV.  (^Alternate  Watering  and 
Drying. 

(51.)  When  the  cloth  has  been  bucked,  it  is 
carried,out  to  the  field,  and  frequently  watered 
for  the  firft  fix  hours..  For  if,  during  that  time, 
when  it  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  (alts,  it  is 
allowed  to  dry,  the  falls  approaching  clofer  toge- 
ther, and  aflfifted  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  m- 
creafing  always  in  proportion  to  the  drynefs  of 
the  oJoth,  ad  with  greater  force,  and  deftroy  its 
very  texture.  After  this,  dry  fpots  are  allowed 
to  appear  before  it  gets  any  water.  In  this  ftate 
it  profits  moft,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  evapora- 
tion comes  from  the  more  internal  paxts  of  the 
cloth,  and  will  carry  away  mod  from  thofe  parts. 
The  bleacliing  of  the  wax,  in  Dr  Home's  ( xpe  ri- 
rocRt  tj  41,)  confinns  this;  for  it  fcemcd  to  wlii- 
ten  mod  when  the  laft  particles  of  water  were  go- 
ing  oiT. 

(51.)  This  continual  evaporation  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  cloth  Ihow?,  th^t  the  opLT.ttion  canies 
oif  fomewhat  remaining  after  the  former  procfs 
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of  bucking.  This  appears  likewife  from  a  faft 
known  to  all  bkachers,  that  the  upper  fide  of 
cloth,  where  the  evaporation  is  ftropgeft,  attains 
to  a  greater  degree  of  whitencfs  than  the  under 
fide.  But  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  tlie 
fad,  that  cloth  turns  much  lighter  by  being  ex- 
poftrd  \o  the  influence  of  the  fun,  air,  and  wmds, 
even  though  the  falls  have  been  waftied  out  of  it. 

(53O  What  is  the  nature  then  of  thisfubftance? 
As  it  appears  ($  40*)  that  the  whitening,  in  the 
operation  of  bucking,  depends  on  the  extra<5ling 
the  heavy  x>il,  and  folid  particles  of  the  flax ;  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  effects  of  watering,  and 
expofure  to  the  fun,  air,  and  winds,  are  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  fame  fubftahce,  joined  to 
the  falls,  with  which  compofite  body  the  cloth  u 
impi-egnated,  when  expofed  on  the  field.  That 
thefe  falls  are  in  a  great  meafure  carried  pfF  or  de- 
ft royed,  appears  from  the  cloth  being  allowed  to 
dry  wiUiout  any  danger,  after  the  evaporation  k:s 
gone  on  for  fome  time.  **  If  we  can  /how  (fays 
Dr  Home)  that  oils  and  felts,  when  joined  toge- 
ther, are  capable  of  being  exhaled,  in  this  man- 
ner by  tiic'heat  of  the  atmofphere,  we  (hall  re^ 
duce  this  queftion  to  a  very  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.  Sept.  ic,  I  expofed  in  a  SW.  window 
half  an  oz.  of  Caftile  foap,  Diced  down  and  wa- 
tered. Sept.  14,  when  well  dried,  it  weighed  a- 
bout  3  dr.  6  gr.  Sept.  »2,  it  weighed  %  dr.  a  gr. 
Sept.  «4,  it  weighed  1  dr.  50  gr.  It  then  feeroed 
a  very  little  whiter ;  but  was  much  more  mucila- 
ginous in  its  tafte,  and  had  no  jiegree  of  faltncfs 
which  it  had  before. 

(54.)  "  It  appears  from  this  experiment,  that 
foap  is  fo  volatile,  when  watered,  and  expofed  to 
air  not  very  warm,  that  it  lofcs  aliove  hr.lf  its 
weight  in  14  days.  The  fame  muft  happen  to  the 
/aponaceous  fubftance,  formed  from  the  conjtmc- 
tion  of  the  alkaline  falts>  heavy  oil,  and  earthy  par- 
ticles of  the  flax.  The  whole  defign,  then,  of 
this  operation,  which  by  way  of  pre-eminence 
gets  the  name  of  bleaching,  is 'to  carry  off,  by 
the  evaporatioi?  of  water,  whatever  has  been  loo- 
fcned  by  the  former  proccfs  of  bucking. 

(55.)  Againft  this  dodtrine  there  may  be  brought 
two  objefiions,  feemingly  of  great  weight.  -  it  is 
a  genera)  opinion  amongft  bleachers,  that  linen 
whitens  quicker  in  March,and  April  than  in  any 
other  months :  but  as  the  evaporation  cannot  bo 
fo  great  at  that  time  as  when  the  fun  has  a  great- 
er heat  (  hence  the  whitening  of  cloth  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  evaporatiou ;  and 
therefore  the  former  cannot  be  owing  to  the  lat- 
ter. This  objedion  vani{hes,  when  we  confider, 
that  the  cloth  that  comes  firft  into  the  bleach  field, 
in  the  fpring,  is  cjofely  attended,  having  no  other 
to  interfere  with  it  for  fome  time ;  and  as  it  is?  the 
whiteft,  gets,  in  the  after  buckings,  the  firft  of 
the  ley ;  while  tht*  feccnd  parcel  is  often  bucked 
with  what  has  been  ufed  to  the  firft.  Were  the 
U&  true,  on  which  the  objcftion  is  founded,  this 
would  he  a  fuHicicnt  anfwer  to  the  objcdion.— 
Bat  it  appears  not  to  be  true,  from  an  obftrva- 
tion  of  Mr  John  Chriftie,  That  cloth  laid  t!uwn 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  finifiied  iu  Stpttni- 
"bjr,  takes  generally  lefs  work,  and  'Undergoes 
fewer  operations,  than  yi  hat  is  laid  down  in  M*trcn 
and  fiuiihcd  in  Jane. 
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(56.) "  The  other  objeAion  is,  That  cloth  dries 
much  fafter  in  windy  weather  than  in  calm  fun- 
ffaine ;  but  it  does  not  bleach  fo  faft.  This  would 
feem  to  fliow,  that  the  fun  has  fome  particular 
influence  independent  on  evaporation.  In  anfwer 
to  this  objection,  let  it  be  confidered,  that  it  is 
jiot  the  evaporation  from  the  furfacei  but  from 
the  more  internal  parts,  that  is  of  benefit  to  the 
cloth.  Now,  this  iattor  evaporation  muft  be 
much  ftronger  in  funOiine  than  in  windy  weather, 
on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  will 
make  the  cloth  more  open  ;  while  the  coldn^fs  of 
windy  weather  muft  fhut  it  up,  fo  that  the  eva- 
poration will  all  be  from  the  furface.  Clear  fun- 
ihine,  with  a  very  little  wind,  is  obferved  to  be 
the  beft  weather  for  bleaching;  a  convincing 
proof  that  this  reafoning  is  juft. 

(57.)  "  It  would  feem  to  follow  as  a  corolLuY 
from  this  reafoning,  that  the  number  of  waterings 
Ihould  in  general  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  ley ;  for  the  ftronger  the  ley  is,  the  more 
there  is  to  be  evaporated ;  and  the  greater  the 
clanger,  in  cafe  the  cloth  Ihould  be  allowed  to 
<lry.  But  there  is  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule,  arifing  from  the  confideration  of  another  cir- 
cumftance.  It  is  obferved,  that  cloth  when  brown 
dries  fooner  than  when  it  becomes  whiter,  ajrifing 
from  the  clofenefs  and  oilinefs  which  it  then  has, 
not  allowing  the  water  a  free  palfage.  Perhaps 
that  colour  may  retain  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
atid  in  that  way  affift  a  very  little.  Cloth,  there- 
fore, after  the  nrft  buckings,  muft  be  more  care- 
fully watered  than  after  the  laft. 

(58.)  "  It  follows  likewife  from  this  reafoning, 
that  the  foil  of  the  bleach-field  fhould  be  gravelly 
or  fandy,  that  the  water  may  pafs  quickly 
through  it,  and  that  the  heat  may  be  increafed  by 
the  reflexion  of  the  foil,  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  o- 
pcration  depends  on  the  mutual  aftion  of  heat  and 
evaporation.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  the  wa- 
ter fhould  be  light,  foft,  and  free  from  mud  or 
dirt,  which  not  being  able  to  rife  along  with  the 
water,  muft  remain  behind.  When  there  is  much 
of  this,  it  becomes  necelTary  to  rinfe  the  cloth  in 
water,  and  then  give  it  a  milling,  to  take  out  the 
dirt  elfe  it  would  be  fixed  in  the  cloth  by  the 
following  bucking,  as  it  is  not  foluble  by  th?  Icy^ 
(59-V*  This  operation  has  more  attributed  to 
It  by  the  bleachers  than  it  can  juft!/  claim.  The 
cloth  appears,  to  the  eye,  to  whiten  under  thefe 
alternate  waterings  and  dryings ;  and  thefe  natu- 
rally get  the  honour  of  it,  when  it  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  former  operation.  Here  lies  the  fal- 
bey.  Alkaline  falts  give  a  very  high  colour  to  the 
decoilions  or  infufion  of  vegetables.  This  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fqlution  of  the  oleaginous  co- 
biiring  particles  of  the  planf ;  which  particles, 
being  opened  and  feparated  by  the  falts,  occupy 
a  greater  ^ace,  and  give  a  deep  col<»ur  to  the  li- 
quor. The  cloth  participates  of  the  liquor  and 
colour.  Hence  bleachers  always  judge  of  the 
foodncfs  of  the  bucking'  by  the  deepnefs  of  its 
colour.  This  rule,  in  general,  is  good.  I  ob- 
*.Tve  that  in  thofe  buckings  which  continue  from 
tne  Saturday  night  to  the  Monday  morning,  the 
cloth  baa  always  the  deepeft  colour.  When  that 
cloth  has  been  expofed  fome  hours  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  thefe  colouring  particles,  which 
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are  but  loofely  attached  to  it,  arc  evaporated,  and 
the  linen  appears  of  a  brighter  colour.  This  o-  , 
Deration  does  no  more  than  complete  what  the 
former  had  almoft  finiihed.  If  its  own  merit  were 
thoroughly  known,  there  would  be  no  occafion  to 
attribute  that  of  another  operation  to  it.  Threadj 
and  open  cloaths,  fuch  as  diaper,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  great  degree  of  whitenefs,  after  one  bucking 
b^  it  alone.  ,  No  cloth,  as  would  appear,  can  at- 
tain^'to  a  bright  whitenefs  without  it. 

f6o.)»"  Since  the  only  advantage  of  watering 
is  tne  removal*  of  the  falts^  and  what  they  haVe 
dilfolved,  might  we  not  effeftuate  this  by  fome 
cheaper  and  more  certain  method  ?  for  it  occupies 
many  hands ;  and  muft  depend  altogether  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weather ;  fo  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feafon,  the  bleacher  is  often  obliged 
to  repeat  his  buckings  without  bleaching.  We 
might  take  out  the  allialine  f ilts  by  acids ;  but 
then  the  other  fubftance  would  be  left  alone  in  the 
cloth,  nor  would  any  wafhing  be  able  to  remove 
it.  Mill-wafhing  appears  a  more  probable  me- 
thod of  taking  out  both  falts  and  oils ;  and  it 
Would  feem  that  this  might  in  a  great  meafure 
fupply  the  place  of  watering ;  but  upon  trial  it 
does  not  fucceed.  '  Two  parcels  of  linen  were 
managed  equally  in  every  other  refpe(ft,  except  in 
this,  that  one  was  watered,  and  expofed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  and  the  other  was  only  mill- 
wafhed.  This  method  was  followed  until  they 
were  fit  for  fouring.  The  cloth  which  had  been 
mill-walhed*  had  a  remarkable  green  colour,  and 
did  not  recover  the  bright  colour  of  the  pieces  ma- 
naged in  the  common  way,  until  it  had  been  treated 
like  them  for  a  fortnight.  The  green  colour  was 
certainly  owingto  a  precipitation  of  the  fulphure- 
ous  particles,  with  which  the  ley  is  impregnated, 
upon  the  furface  of  the  cloth  y  owing  to  the  falts 
being  wafhed  off  more'fpeeduy  than  the  fulphur, 
to  which  they  are  united  in  the  ley.  The  attach- 
ment betwixt  thefe  two  bodies  we  know  is  very 
loofe,  and  the  feparation  eafily  made.  IZvapora- 
tion  then  alone  is  fufficient  to  caiTy  off  thefe  ful- 
phureous  particles." 

Sect.  V.    Q/'Souring. 

(61.)  That  alkaline  falts  are  copvertiblc,  by  dif- 
ferent methods,  into  abforbent  earths,*- is  a  fa(5t 
well  known  lii  chemiflry.  Frequent  Ijlution  in 
water  and  evaporation  of  it  pgain,  is  one  of  thefe. 
The  tranfmutatlun  then  of  thefe  falts,  which  are 
nut  volatilifed  or  waflKKl  awav,  muft  he  conti- 
nually going  on  in  the  cloth  under  thefe  alternate 
waterings  and  dryings  of  tr.e  former  procefs  :  not 
much  indeed  after  the  firft  two  or  throe  buckings; 
bccaufe  the  falts,  not  having  entered  d^cp  into 
the  cloth,  are  eafily  wafhtxl  off,  or  evnpoiated. 
But  wheii  they  penetrate  into  the  very  compof;- 
tion  of  the  cloth  and  rainutcft  fibres,  of  which 
the  firft  v^iHels  are  made,  they  have  great  diiTlcul- 
ty  of  efcaping  again,  and  muft  be  more  fubje<5l 
to  this  tranfmutation.  But  if  we  confider  the 
bleaching  aflies  as  a  compolition  of  lime  and  alka- 
line falts,  we  muft  difcnvcr  a  frefh  fund  for  the 
'dcpofition  of  this  abforbent  earth.  The  comrtou 
cauilic,  a  compoluion  of  this  very  kind,  is  foon 
converted  if  expofed  to  the  open  air,  Into  a  harm- 
lefs  earthy  kind  of  po;vicr. 
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(6».)  Freqitent  buckings  and  bleach Ings. load 
cloth  with  this  fubftance.  It  becomes  then  necef- 
fary  to  take  it  out.  No  waihing  can  do  that,  be- 
caufc  earth  is  not  foluble  in  water.  Nothing  but 
acids  can  remove  it.  Thefe  are  attraifled  by  tlie 
abforbent  earth,  join  thenifelves  to  it,  and  cora- 
t)ofe  a  kind  of  neutral  imperfe<St  fait,  which  is  fo- 
luble in  water,  and  therefore  eaflly  wafhed  out  of 
the  cloth.  The  acid  liquors  commonly  uf'^d,  are 
butter-milk,  which  is  reckoned  the  bcft,  four 
milk,  infufion  of  bran,  rye-meal,  &c.  kept  for 
lome  days  till  they  four.  Sour  why  is  thought  to 
give  the  cloth  a  yellow  tinge. 

(63.)  Before  the  linen  is  put  in  the  four,  it 
^ould  be  dried,  that  the  acid,particles  may  pene- 
trate along  with  the  watery,  through  the  whole. 
A  few  hours  after  it  has  been  there,  air-bubblei 
arife,  the  liquor  fwells,  and  a  thick  fcum  is  form- 
ed ;  manifeft  figns  of  a  fermentation.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment,  fays  Dr  Home,  fliows  the  de^ 
gree  of  he«it  which  attends  it.  "May  25,  I  put 
^  a  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit's  into  fomc  butter 
jnilk,  of  which  the  bleachers  were  compofmg 
their  fours,  and  whichftood  at  a  vat  adjoining  to 
another,  where  the  milk  was  the  fame,  and  the 
louring  procefs  had  pone  on  for  two  days.  After 
the  thermometer  had  been  ao  minutes  in  the  but- 
ter milk,  the  mercury  ftood  at  64  degrees.  In 
the  fouring  vat  it  rofe  to  68  degrees.  An  increafe 
of  four  degrees  fhows  a  pretty  briik  inteftine 
motion. 

(64.)  "To  what  are  all  thefe  eiFeds  owing? 
To  the  acetous  fermentation  gping  on  in  thofe 
vegetable  liquors,  whofe  acids,  extricating  them- 
felves,  produce  heat,  inteftine  motion,  and  air- 
tubbles.  As  the  change  is  flow,  the  procefs  takes 
five  or  fix  days  before  it  is  finiihed.  During  this 
time  the  acid  particles  are  continually  uniting 
fhemfelves  to  the  »jforbent  earth  in  the  cloth. 
That  this  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  liquor  alone, 
appears  from  this  confideration,  that  the  fame  cf- 
feas,  viz.  air-bubbles,  and  fcum,  are  to  be  fecn 
in  the  butter  milk  alone.  The  only  eifeft  then  it 
has  is,  by  the  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and  inteftine 
motion,  which  attend  it,  to  affift  the  junction  of 
the  acid  and  abforbent  particles.  We  fhall  pre- 
fontly  fee  that  this  procefs  may  be  earned  on  to 
as  great  advantage,  without  any  fermentation; 
and  therefore  it  appears  not  abfolutely  neceflary. 

(65.)'**  When  thefe  abforbent  particles  are  fully 
faturated,  the  remaining  acids  may  unite  with, 
and  have  fome  fmall  effed  in  extracting  the  co- 
louring particles.  This  appears  from  the  two  fol- 
lowing experiments.  Sept.  30,  a  piece  of  cloth 
which  had  been  ftecped,  weighing  414  gr.  was 
put  into  a  half  pound  of  butter  milk,  whigged, 
and  well  foured,  by  a  mixture  of  water,  and  by 
boiling.  Dec.  24,  when  taken  out,  and  wafhed 
in  water,  it  appeared  a  very  little  whitef .  The 
mineral  acids,  as  will  appear  afterwafds,  whiten 
cloth,  even  though  they  are  very  mucl)  diluted. 

(66.)**  Jurt  before  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
finiflied,  the  cloth  ftiould  be  taken  out ;  otherwife 
the  fcum  will  fall  down  and  lodge  in  the  cloth, 
and  the  putrefaction  which  then  begins  will  weak- 
en it.  This  appears  from  the  following  experi- 
ment. Sept.  16,  a  piece  of  clotj)  weighing  4%  gr. 
w.'4S  laid  in  butter  milk  unWhiggcd.    Novem.  15, 
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the  milk  had  a  putrefied  fmell.  The  cloth  was  a 
little  whiter,  but  very  tender;  and  weighed, 
when  well  waflied  in  warm  water,  and  dried, 
40  gr.'' 

.  (67.)  Sours  made  of  bran,  ryc-meal,  &c.  ought 
to  be  prepared  before  ufe  to  fave  time.  Befides, 
when  the  Water  is  poured  upon  the  cloth,  the 
linen  is  not  in  a  better  fituation  than  if  it  had 
been  taken  up  wet  froni  the  field  ;  and  thus  the 
acid  particles  cannot  penetrate  fo  deep.  Again, 
this  method  of  mixing  the  bran  with  the  cloth, 
may  be  attended  with  ftill  worfe  confequences. 
All  vegetable  fubftnnces,  when  much  prelFed,  fall 
into  the  putrefc^nt,  and  not  five  acetous  fermen- 
,tation.  This  often  happens  to  the  bran  prell'ed 
betwixt  the  different  layen:  of  the  linen,  which 
muft  weaken  the  cloth.  Hence,  all  Iburs  fhould 
he  prepared  before  the  cloth  is  fteeped  In  them  i 
and  none  of  the  bran  or  meal  fhould  be  mixed 
with  the  cloth, 

(68.)  The  fours  are  ufed  ftrongeft  at  firft,  and 
gradually  weakened  till  the  cloth  hath  attained  to 
its  whitenefs.  In  the  firft  fourings,  there  is  more 
of  the  earthy  matter  in  the  cloth,  from  tTie  many 
buckings  it  has  undergone,  than  there  can  be  af- 
terwards. .  A$  the  quantity  of^his  matter  decrea- 
fiis,  £0  fhould  the  ftrength  of  the  four.  There  is 
not,  Tiowever,  the  leaft  danger,  at  any  time,  from. 
too  ftrong  a  four.  What  is  moft  wanted  in  this 
operation  is  a  more  expeditious  and  cheap  me- 
thod of  obtaining  the  fame  end.  As  it  takes  five 
en-  fix  days,  it  retards  the  whitening  of  the  cloth 
confiderably ;  and  as  bleachers  are  obliged  to  fend 
for  milk  to  a  great  diftance,  it  becomes  very  dear. 
This  laft  confideration  makes  them  keep  it  fo  long, 
that,  when  ufed,  it  can  have  no  good  cffed  j  per- 
haps it  may  have  a  bad  one. 

(69.)  One  confideration  may  lead  us  to  fhortei^ 
the  time.  T^he  fouring  procefs  is  fooner  finiflied 
in  warm  than  in  cold[  weather.  Heat  quicken^ 
the  fermentation^  by  aiding  the  inteftine  motion. 
The  vats  therefore  fhould  not  be  buried  in  the 
ground,  as  they  always  are,  and  which  keeps 
them  cold ;  there  fhould  be  pipes  along  the  wall 
of  the  room,  to  give  it  that  degree  of  heat  which, 
on  trial,  anfwers  beft.  There  are  few  days  in 
fummer  fo  hot  as  is  necefTary ;  and  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  feafon  ai*e  by  mucli  too  cold.  That 
this  is  no  ideal  fcheme,  the  following  fad  proves. 
There  are  two  vats  in  Salton  bleachfield,  adjoin- 
ing to  a  partition  wall,  at  the  back  of  which  there 
is  a  kitchen  fire.  In  thefe  vats  the  fouring  pro- 
cefs is  finifhed  in  three  days,  whereas  it  lafts  five 
or  fix  days  in  thofe  that  are  placed  round  the  fame 
room. 

(70.)  This  improvement,  though  it  fhortens  the 
time  of  fouring  a  very  little,  yet  is  no  remedy 
agamft  the  fcarcity  and  deamefs  of  milk  fours. 
Such  a  liquor  as  would  ferve  our  purpofe,  muft 
be.foiind  either  among  the  vegetable  acids,  which 
have  no  farther  fermentation  to  undergo,  or  a- 
mong  the  lAineral  acids.  The  former  are  a  large 
clafs,  and  contain  within  themfelves  many  diffe- 
rent fpecies ;  fuch  as  the  acid  juice  of  feveral 
plants,  vinegars  made  of  fermented  liquors,  and 
acid  falts,  called  tartars.  But  there  is  one  objcftion 
againft  thefe  vegetable  acids:  they  all  contain, 
along  with  the  acid,  a  great  quantity  of  oily  mat- 
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ter,  ^hich  would  not  fail  to  difcolour  the  eloth. 
BeAdes,  the  demand  of  the  bleachHelds  would  raife 
their  price  too  high.  But  the  niinerai  acids  have 
neither  of  thefc  objections.  They  are  exceeding- 
ly cheapy  and  contain  no  oil. 

(71.)  **  I  will  freely  own  (iays  I>r  Home,)  that 
at  firft  I  had  ao  great  opinion  of  fuccefs  froro  the 
mineral  acids,  from  two  k-afons;  their  want  of  atf 
fermentation,  which  1  then  looked  Oh  as  necelTa- 
ry ;  and  their  extnsme  corrolivcnefs.  But  the  rx- 
perience  of  two  different  fummers,  in  two  difte- 
rent  blcachfidds,  has  convinced  me  that  they  will 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  milk  and  btan  fours ; 
nay,  in  fome  refpe^s  be  much  preferable  to  them. 
I  have  fedo  mairy  pieces  of  fine  cloth,  which  had 
no  other  fours  but  thole  of  vitriol,  and  were  as 
white  and  Arong  as  tbofe  blea<5hed  in  the  com- 
mon way.  I  have  cut  federal  webs  through  the 
middle,  and  bleached  one  half  with  milk  and  the 
other  with  vitriol ;  gave  both  the  fame  number  of 
operations,  and  the  latter  were  as  White  and  itt-ong 
as  the  former;" 

(7a.)  The  following  is  the  method  in  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  ufed :  The  proportion  of  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  diluted, 
is -half  an  ounce,  or  at  mol^  three  quarters,  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  As  the  milk  fours  are  diminiih^ 
cd  in  ftreogth,  fo  ought  the  vitriol  fours.  The 
whole  quantity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  ufed^ 
may  be  firft  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water, 
then  added  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water,  and 
well  miled  together.  The  water  Ihould  be  milk 
wami,  by  which  means  the  acid  particles  will  pe- 
netrate farther,  and  operate  fooner.  The  cloth 
ihould  then  be  put  dry  into  the  liquor ;  as  this 
four  performs  its  talk  much  fooner  than  that  com- 
pofedof  milk  and  bran^  fome,  in  making  the  trial, 
h^vt  been  ufed  to  lay  the  milk  fours  24  hours  be- 
fore the  vitnol.  Five  hours  will  do  as  much  with 
this  four  as  five  hours  with  the  common  fort.- 
But  the  cloth  can  receive  no  harm  by  allowing  it 
to  remain  tor  fome  days  in  the  four;  but  r<<fhei*an 
advantage.  The  cloth  is  then  taken  out,  well  rin« 
ifd,  and  mill-wafhed  in  the  ordin;irf  way. 

(73.)  While  the  cloth  lies  i«  this  four,  the  li- 
quor is  lefe  aci4  the  fecond  day  than  the  firft,  lefs 
the  third  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  diminifhes  by 
degrees.  At  firft  \t  is  clear,  but  by  decrees  a  mu- 
cilaginous fubf^ance  is  obferved  to  float  in  it  when 
put  into  a  glafs.  This  foulnefs  increafes  every 
<lay.  This  fubftance  extracted  by  the  acid  is  the 
fame  with  what  is  extracted  by  the  alkaline  falts ; 
and  blunts  the  acidity  of  the  former,  as  it  does 
the  alkalefcency  of  tfje  Utter.  Hence  the  liquor 
lofes  by  degrees  its  acidity.  But  as  the  acid  falts 
do  not  unite  fo  i^ually  with  oily  fubftances  as  the 
alkaline,  the  l^^uor  is  not  fo  unitormly  tinged  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter  cale,  and  the  mucous 
fubftance  f»refents  ttfelf  floating  in  it. 

(74.)  ?ii  the  firft  fouring,  which  is  the  ftrongcft, 
the  lif^uor,  which  was  a  pretty  ftrong  acid  before 
the  cloth  was  put  in,  immediately  afterwards  be- 
comes quite  vapid;  a  proof  how  very  foon  it  per- 
forms  its  talk.  But  in  the  following  operations, 
as  the  linen  advances  in  whit?nefs,  the  acidity 
continues  much  longer ;  fo  that  in  the  laft  opera- 
tions the  liquor  lofts  very  little  of  its  acidity.  This 
happens  ahhdugh  the  firft  buckings  after  the  firft 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
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fourings  are  increafed  in  ftrength,  while  the  fours 
arc  diminiftied.  There  are  two  caufes  for  this. 
The  texture  of  the  cloth  is  now  fo  opened,  that 
although  the  leys  are  ftrong,  the  alkaline  falts  and 
abforbent  earth  are  eafily  wafhed  out ;  and  the 
oily  particles  arc  in  a  great  meafure  reifioved  which 
help  to  blunt  the  aciditv  of  the  liquor. 

( 75 . )  Ther<»  are  two  objections,  however,  againft 
the  ufe  of  vitriolic  fours.  One  is,  that  the  pro- 
cefs  of  fouring  with  milk  is  performed  by  a  fer- 
mentation J  and  as  there  is  no  fermentation  in  the 
vitriol  fours,  they  cannot  ferve  the  purp6fe  fo  well: 
the  other,  that  they  may  hurt  the  texture  of  the 
cloth.  The  anfwer  to  the  former  objection  is  very 
fhort ;  that  the  vitriol  fours  operate' fuccefsfully 
without  a  fennentation,  as  experience  fhews;  and 
therefore  in  them  a  fermentation  is  tmneccftary. 
As  to  the  latter  obje^ion,  that  oil  of  vitriol  be- 
ing a  very  corrofive  body,  will  hurt  the  cloth ^ 
that  will  vanifh  likewife,  when  it  is  confidered 
how  much  the  vitriol  is  diluted  with  water,  that 
the  liquor  is  not  ftrotiger  thau  vinegar,  and  that 
It  may  be  fitely  taken  into  the  human  body.  In- 
deed that  it  may  be  fafely  ufed  muchi  ttronger . 
than  what  i4  neceflary  in  the  bleachfield,  appears 
from  the  following  w^eriment  with  regard  to  the 
ftamping  of  linen. 

( 76.)  After  the  linen  is  boiled  in  a  ley  of  afhes^ 
it  is  bleached  fr.r  fome  time ;  after  which,  to  make 
it  receive  the  colour,  it  is  ftei*ped  in  a  four  of  wa- 
ter and  oil  of  vitriol,  about  15  times  ftrongcr  than 
thit  made  ufe  of  in  the  bleach  field  |  for  to  100  gal- 
lons water  are  added  i^  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Into 
this  quantity  of  liquor,  made  fo  warm  as  the  hand 
can  jnft  be  held  in  it,  is  put  7  pieces,  of  18  yarda 
each.  The  linen  remains  in  it  abotit  two  hours» 
and  comes  out  remarkably  whiter.  The  fine  cloth 
o^.en  undergoes  this  operation  twice ;  nor  is  there 
any  danger  if  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  well  mixed  with 
the  water.  But  if  the  two  are  not  Well  mixed 
together,  and  the  vitriolic  acid  remains  in  fome 
parts  undiluted,  the  cloth  will  be  corroded. 

(77.)  The  vitriolic  fours  have  various  advanta- 
ges over  thofe  of  milk.  The  latter  is  full  of  oHy 
particles,  fonfe  of  whicli  muft  remain  in  the  cloth  ; 
but  the  cafe  is  worfe  when  the  fcum  is  allowed 
to  precipitate  upon  the  cloth.  The  former  is  li- 
able to  neither  of  thefe  objeftions.  The  common 
fours  haften  very  faft  to  corruption ;  and  if,  for 
want  of  proper  care,  they  ever  arrive  at  that  ftate, 
muft  damage  the  cloth  very  much.  As  the  milk 
is  kept  very  long,  it  is  often  putrid  before  it  is 
ufed;  and,  without  atting  as  a  four,  has  confider- 
able  bad  efteifts,  while  the  vitriol  fours  are  not 
fubje^  to  putrefaAion  at  all.  Milk  fours  are  very 
dear,  and  often  difficult  to  be  got ;  thofe  of  vitriol 
are  cheap,  and  may  be  eafily  procured  at  any  time. 
The  milk  takes  5  days  to  pertorm  its  talk :  but 
the  vitriol  fours  do  it  in  as  many  hours ;  liay,  per- 
haps in  as  many  minutes.  Their  jun(5lion  with 
the  abforbent  particles  in  the  cloth  muft  be  im- 
mediate, whenever  thefe  acid  particles  enter  with 
the  water. 

(78.)  An  unanfwerable  proof,  that  the  fad  is  fo, 
arifes  from  the  circumftances  which  happen  whta 
the  cloth  is  firfl  fteeped  in  the  vitriol  four;  the  cloth 
has  no  fooner  imbibed  the  acid  liquor,  than  it  lofes 
all  acidity,  and  becomes  immediately  vapid.  This 
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elfed  of  vitriol  four  muft  be  of  great  advantage  in 
the  bleachfield,  as  the  bleachers  are  at  prefent 
hindered  from  enjoying  the  fcafon  by  the  tediouf- 
nefs  of  the  fouring  procefs.  The  whole  round  of 
operations  Ukes  7  days,  to  anfvrer  which  they 
muft  have  7  parcels,  which  are  often  mixing  to- 
gether, and  caufing  miftakes.  As  3  days  at  moft 
will  be  fufficient  for  all  the  operations  when  vi- 
triol fours  are  ufed,  there  needs  be  no  more  than 
.t  parcels.  The  cloth  will  be  kept  a  (horter  time 
in  the  bleaching,  and. arrive  fooner  at  market. 

(79.)  Vitriol  has  alfo  another  advantage  in  its 
power  of  whitening  cloth.  Even  in  this  dilated 
ftate,  its  whitening  power  is  very  confiderable. 
We  have  already  feen,  that  it  removes  the  (ame 
colouring  particles  which  the  alkaline  leys  do. 
What  thien  remains  qf  it,  after  the  alkaline  and 
abforbent  particles  are  neutralized  in  the  cloth, 
muft  ai£t  on  thefe  colouring  particles;  and  help  to 
whiten  the  cloth.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  fadl.  A  bleacher  being 
obliged  to  choofe  ao  of  the  whiteft  pieces  out  of 
xoo,  he  took  ao  of  the  pieces  which  were  bleach- 
ed with  vitriolic  acid.  On  the  whole,  from  both 
reafon  and  experience  it  ap|>ear8,  that  it  muft  be 
for  the  advantage  of  our  linen  manufii^urers  to 
ufe  vitriolic  inftead  of  milk  fours* 

Sect.  VI.  O/*  Washing,  HAND-RUBBiNO, 
Rubbing  Boards,  Starching,  ^r. 

(80.)  As  foon  as  the  cloth  comes  from  the  four- 
iilg,  it  ftiould  be  well  waftied  in  the  wafliing-mill, 
to  take  off  all  the  acid  particles  which  adhere  to 
its  furface.  All  acids  decompofe  foap,  by  feparat- 
ing  alkaline  falts  and  oily  parts  from  each  other. 
Were  this  to  happen  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth, 
the  oil  would  remain ;  nor  would  the  waihing- 
mill  afterwards  be  able  to  diveft  it  of  the  6<ly 
fubftance.  As  the  liquors,  which  are  general- 
ly employed  for  founng,  are  impregnated  with 
oily  particles,  many  of  thefe  muft  lodge  in 
the  cloth,  and  remain,  notwithftanding  the  pre^ 
ceding  milling.  It  is  probable  that  all  the 
heavy  oils  are  not  evaporated  by  bleaching. 
Hence  it  is  ncceflary  to  apply  fo^ip  and  warm  wa- 
t^r,  which  unite  with,  diflolve,  and  carry  them 
off.  It  is  obferved,  that  if  the  cloth,  when  it  is 
])retty  white,  gets  too  much  foap,  the  following 
l>leaching  is  apt  to  make  it  yellow ;  on  that  ac- 
count the  foap  ihould  be.  wrung  out. 

(81.)  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  it  be  bet- 
ter to  ufe  hard  or'foh  foap  for  the  cioth.  Moft 
bleachers  agree,  that  hard  foap  is  apt  to  leave  a 
yellownefs  in  the  cloth,  and  it  is  (aid,  that  it  is  dif- 
nfed  in  Holland  on  that  account.  As^  there  muft 
be  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fea-falt  in  the  hard, 
which  is  not  in  the  foft  foap,  and  as  this  fait  ap- 
p'jars  prejudicial  to  cloth,  the  foft  foap  ought  cer- 
t  linly  to  be  preferred. 

^(82.)  In  this  operation,  the  management  of  the 
coarse  cloth  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
FiNfi.  Inftead  of  being  rubbed  with  hands,  which 
"would  be  too  expend ve,  it  is  laid  on  a  table,  run 
over  with  foap,  and  then  put  between  two  rubbing 
l>  lards,  which  have  ridges  or  grooves  from  one 
tde  to  another,  like  teeth.  Thefe  boards  have 
f.nall  edges  to  keep  in  the  foap  and  water,  which 
f iVtfs  the  cluth.    llit^y  arc  moved  cither  by  hand 
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or  by  a  water-wheel,  which  is  more  equal  and 
cheap*  The  cloth  is  cither  drawn  by  degrees 
through  the  boards,  by  men ;  or,  which  is  beber, 
the  (ame  wheel  moves  two  rollers,  with  ridge  and 
groove,  fo  that  the  former  enters  the  latter,  and 
by  a  gentle  motion  round  their  own  axis,  the 
cloth  is  gradually  pulled  through  the  boards. 
This  mill  was  invented  in  Ireland  above  40  year* 
ago.  The  Iri(h  bleachers  ufe  it  for  their  fine  as 
well  as  coarfe  cloths.  Thefe  rubbing  boards  were 
difcharged  fome  years  ago  in  Ireland,  by  the  truf- 
tees  for  the  roanufadlures  of  that  country,  being 
convinced  from  long  experience  of  their  badeffeds. 
But  as  proper  care  was  not  taken  to  inftruA  the 
bleachers  by  degrees  in  a  fafer  method,  they  con- 
tinued in  the  old,  made  a  party,  and  kept  poflef- 
Gon  of  the  rubbing  boards.  There  were  confi- 
derable improvements  made  in  them  in  this  coun- 
try ;  fuch  as  the  addition  of  the  ledges,  to  keep 
the  cloth  moift ;  and  of  the  rollers,  which  pull 
the  cloth  more  gradually  than  men's  hands.  Thefe 
improvements  were  (xrft  made  in  Salton  bleach- 
iield. 

(83.)  Confiderable  objedions  have  been  ui^gedv 
however,  againft  thefe  rubbing  boards.  By  rub- 
bing on  fo  unequal  a  furface,  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  cloth  is  worn,  by  which  it  is  much  weaken- 
ed. Thefe  boards  alfo  give  the  doth  a  cottony 
furface,  fo  that  it  does  not  long  keep  clean.  They 
alfo  flatten  the  threads,  and  take  away  all  that 
roundnefs  and  firmnefs,  which  is  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  property  of  cloth  bleached  in  the  Dutch  me- 
thod. For  thefe  reafons  they  muft  be  very  pre- 
judicial to  fine  cloth,  and  (hould  never  be  ufed  in 
bleaching  it.  As  they  feem  to  be  in  fome  meafure 
neceflary  to  lefTen  the  expence  of  bleaching  coarfi 
linen,  they  ought  never  to  be  ufed  above  twice, 
or  thrice  at  moft.  They  might  be  rendered  much 
more  (afe,  by  lining  their  infides  with  fome  foft 
claftic  fubftance,  that  will  not  wear  the  cloth  fo 
much  as  the  wooden  teeth  do.  Short  hair  has 
been  tried  in  one  inftance,  and  is  found  to  anfwcr 
very  well. 

(84.)  When  the  coarfe  cloth  has  Undergone  a 
rubbing,  it  (hould  be  inmiediately  milled  for  an 
hour,  ;uid  warm  wati^r  poured  now  and  then  on  it 
to  make  it  lather.  This  milling  has  very  good 
effeds ;  for  it  clears  away  all  the  dirt  which  the 
rubbing  boards  have  loofened,  and  which,  at  the 
next  boiling,  would  have  difcoloured  the  doth ; 
and  befides,  it  makes  the  cloth  lefs  cottony,  and 
more  firm,  than  when  whitened, by  rubbing  only. 

(85.)  Of  the  laft  operation,  starching  and 
BLUEING,  we  need  fay  nothing  in  this  place,  as 
'there  is  nothing  peculiarly  difteient  in  the  procefs, 
from  that  to  which  landry  women  are  accuftomcd. 
It  often  happens  that  the  cloth,  when  expofed  to 
the  weather  to  be  dried  after  this  opiM-ation,  gets 
rain,  which  undoes  all  again,  and  puts  tlie  bleach- 
er to  a  new  expence.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, fome  bleachers  very  properly  employ  a 
dry-houfe,  where  the  cloth  may  be  dried  after  this 
operation,  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Sect.  VII.  Q/*  Bleaching  HvUbLiuE. 

(86.)  The  procefs  of  bleaching,  it  is  believed, 
may  be  very  Ouely  undertaken  with  the  affiftance 
of  lime.  Dr  Home  has  found,  by  repeated  trials, 
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that  alkaline  falts  added  to  lime,  dimiQiih  its  tnaged. 
power  of  weakening  and  corroding  cloth,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  (alts.  The  compo- 
fitioD,  as  it  is  not  fo  dangerpus  as  lime  alone,  fo 
it  is  not  fo  expeditious  in  whitening.  When  equal 
parts  of  each  are  ufed,  the  whitening  power  is 
ilreng,  and  -the  weakening  power  not  very  confi- 
dcrable ;  fo  that  they  might  be  ufed  with  fafetf 
to  bleach  cloth,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
lime  to  four  of  pure  alkaline  frits'.  This  is  agree- 
able to  an  obffer?atioo  made  by  all  bleachers,  That 
the  bleaching  (alts,  when  mixed  together,  operate 
lafer  and  better,  than  when  ufed  feparatdy.  For 
the  coiTofive  power  of  the  Mufcory,  Marcoft, 
and  Cafhub  afhes,  is  coneded  by  the  ^arl  aflies, 
and  the  whitening  quality  of  the  latter  is  increafed 
by  that  of  the  former. 

(87.)  No  fubftance  is  more  cauftic  when  ap- 
plied to  animal  bodies,  than  alkaline  falts  and  lime 
joined  together,  efpecially  when  fiifed  in  the  fire. 
But  lime  alone,  or  lime-water  will  prcferve  animal 
matter  in  a  found  ftate.  It  appears  then  furprifing, 
that  felts  and  lime  fhould  be  found  fo  little  dc- 
ftnidive  of  Imen  cloth,  when  Bme,  or  lime-water 
alone  deftroys  it  fo  remarkably.  But  chemiftry 
affords  many  fads  equally  unaccountable ;  and 
that  this  is  a  fadt,  is  evident. froin  many  experi- 
— *-      It  has  been  pra^fed  With  fuccefs  and 


ments. 

iafety,  by  a  bleacher,  who  gives  the  following  ac 

count  of  his  method  of  employing  lime,' 

(88.)  «*  Firft,  (lays  he)  I  fteep  the  doth  in  warm 
irater  for  24  hours ;  then  clean  it  in  a  wafhing 
mill,  of  an  the  drefling,  or  fowen^  as  the  vulgar 
term  it.  Afterwards  I  buck  cloth  with  cow-dung 
and  water,  and  bleach  it  with  this  for  3  days ; 
then  clean  it  again,  and  boil  it  with  a  ley  made  of 
Caihub  aihes.  A  pound  to  each  piece  of  18  or  20 
yards  is  fuflScient.  This  I  do  twice,  as  no  lime 
ought'  to  be  given  to  cloth  before  it  is  a  full  third 
whitened ;  as  it  by  no  means  advances  the  whit- 
ening of  the  cloth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  protradts 
it :  for,  inftead  of  loofening  the  oil  and  dirt  in  the 
doth,  when  browp,  it  rather  fixes  them ;  iuft  as 
when  fine  cloth  is  bucked  with  over-warm  leys  in 
the  firft  buckings.  Lime  is  by  no  means  fit  for 
difchai^ging  the  oil  in  the  cloth,  but  for  cleaning 
it  of  the  dead  part,  commonly  called  ^ra^ 

(89.)  **  The  cloth,  being  cleaned,  is  laid  upon 
a  dreeper.  It  muft  not  be  drier  before  bucking 
with  lime,  otherwife  it  will  take  in  more  than  can 
be  got  out  again  before  the  next  application  :  for 
as  I  have  obferved  already,  thit  linie  is  only  fit 
fior  difcharging  the  dead  part,  bucking  thus  wet 
makes  it  reft  on  the  outfide  of  the  cloth.  I  take 
a  lippy  of  the  fineft  and  rjcheft  powdered  lime 
that  can  be  got,  of  the  brighteft  white  colour,  as 
poor  lime  does  more  hurt  than  good,  to  30  pieces 
of  the  above  -length  ;  and  make  a  cold  ley  of  it, 
by  ftirrisT|^  and  pouring  water  off  the  lime,  until 
all  be  diflolved  but  the  drofs,  which  is  thrown  a- 
way :  then  I  add  a  little  foap,  Which  makei  the 
ley  have  the  neareft  refemblance  to  milk  that 
breaks  in  boiling,  of  au^hmg  I  can  think  of :  for 
this  foap  blunts  the  hotiN^  of  the  lime.  Then  I 
take  the  cloth  and  dip  it  in  the  lime-ley,  and  that 
moment  out  again,  and  lay  it  on  a  dreeper  until 
it  be  bucked :  then  put  it  on  the  field,  watering 
it  carefully ;  for  if  allowed  to  dry,  it  is  much  da- 
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This  is  done  always  in  the  morning ;  as 
it  cannot  be  done  at  night,  in  regard  of  the  hot 
quality^  of  the  lime,  which  foon  heats  the  cloth 
and  tenders  it.  If  a  hot  fun  fhine  follows,  it  has 
great  eftedt ;  for  lime  is  juft  like  all  other  materials 
for  bleaching,  that  have  more  or  lefs  efie^,  ac- 
cordinfi"  as  the  weather  is  good  or  bad. 

(90.)  **  I  take  lit  up  the  zd  day  after  bucking, 
and  give  it  a  little  milling,  or  hand-rubbing,  or 
bittling,  commonly  called  knocking ;  and  lay  it  on 
the  field  again,  watering  it  carefully  as  before. 
The  efTed  is  more  vifible  the  sd  than  the  firft  day. 
As  all  cloth  when  limed  fhould  have  a-gfeat  deal 
of  work,  otherwife  more  than  half  the  efFed  is 
loft ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a  great  deal  of  labour 
and  pams  is  requifite  to  take  the  lime  out  of  the 
cloth  again  ;  it  muft  never  b^  expofed  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  but  carefully  kept  wet  always  while  ufed 
in  this  way.  Thus  bucking  for  3  or  4  times  at 
moft,  is  fuffident  for  any  cloth  except  that  made 
of  ifiax  pulled  either  over  green,  or  which  grows 
in  a  droughty  feafon,  or  perhaps  not  fo  wellneck- 
led  as  it  iliould  be.  This  fort  occafions  great 
trouble  and  cxpence  to  the  bleacher.  But  the 
moft  effedual  and  expeditious  way  I  everfound 
for  this  kind  was,  after  boiling,  to  take  a  little  of 
the  warm  ley,  and  mix  a  very  foiall  quantity  of 
lime  with  it,  and  draw  the  cloth  through  that  as 
hot  as  poflible,  and  put  it  on  the  field  directly, 
watering  it  carefully.  This  will  clean  it  of  the 
fprat  furprifingly.  Then  I  boil  it  with  pearl  afhes, 
and  give  it  the  laft  boi(  with  foap. 

(91.)  "  There  are  innumerable  mifti^kes  in  the 
Ufe  of  lime  committed  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  ig- 
norant of  its  quality  and  effects.  They  know  only 
this  in  general,  that  it  fs  a  thing  which  whitens 
cloth  cheap,  and  is  eafy  purchafed^  therefore  they 
will  ufe  it.  Some  of  th^m  begin  whitening  of  their 
cloth  with  it,  which  I  have  already  obferved  to  be 
wrong,  and  given  reafons  for  it,  and  continue  it 
until  the  cloth  is  bleached ;  give  it  a  boil  or  two  at 
nioft,  and  then  wafh  it  up  while  the  grofs  body  of 
the  lime  is  in  the  fubftance  of  the  cloth.  This  makes 
limed  cloth  eafily  diftinguilhable  from  unlimed,  as 
the  former  has  a  yellowiih  colour,  and  is  foU  of  a 
powder.  Befides,  as  lime  is  of  a  very  hot  corro- 
ding nature,  it  muft  by  degrees  weaken  the  cloth. 
'The  bad  effedls  of  this  fubftance  do  not  end  here. 
When  the  cloth  is  put  on  board,  it  contrads  a 
dampnefs,  which  not  only-  makes  it  yellow,  and 
•lofe  any  thing  of  colour  it  has,  but  diredly  rots  it. 
And  although  it  fhould  cfcape  this,  which  it  is 
pofHble  it  ma)r,  by  a  quick  and  fpeedy  paffage ; 
yet  whenever  it  is  pot  in  any  warehoufe,  it  will 
meet  with  moifture  there,  efoedally  if  the  winter 
feafon  fhould  come  on  before  it  is  difpofed  or 
made  ufe  of.  Thefe  I  take  to  be  the  piincipfil 
reafons  for  fo  much  complaint  in  bleaching  witti 
this  material.'* 

(92.)  It  is  evident,  the  whole  art  and  fafety  in 
ufing  lime,  according  to  this  method,  depends  on 
the  jundion  of  the  alkaline  felts,  during  the  buck- 
ing,  to  the  particles  of  lime  which  were  on  the 
"  furface  of  the  cloth.  As  bleaching  depends  on 
the  extradion  of  a  certain  cjoantity  of  phlogiftic 
matter  ftx)m  the  cloth,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  it  might  be  accelerated  by  rendering  the  alkali 
very  cauftic.  Thus  the  felt  would  be  entirely 
B  a  freed 
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freed  from  the  6xed  air,  with  which  in  the  ufual'  '>pubJiihed  in  Edinbi^rgbt  we  have  c<^d^  the 
cxperimeirta  of  chentilhy,  it  appears  to  haye  a    lolto wing  particulars.  , 


greater  affinity  than  with  x>H ;  for  foap  may  be 
partially  dccompofed  by  fixed  air,  nor  can  it  be 
prepared  without  an  exceedingly  cauftic  alkaline 

(93.)  In  this  Jight  the  m.itter  has  appeared  to 
fome  very  eminent  chemiils;  and  pr  Black 
thought  it  of  importance  fufficient  to  puWiil> 
printed  divecftions  to  the  pra^Tcal  bleacb^ers  how 
to  render  their  alkali  fufficitntljr.  cauAic  with  lime, 
and  at  the  <ame  tinie  recover  it  fj-ora  the  chalky 
refiduuna  ^vlth  as  little  lofs  as  ppfliblei  This  nie- 
thod  I^s  accordingly  been  tried  ;  but  .does  not  al- 
together anfwer  the  fanguine  expe<ftations  at  .6rft 
raifed  by  the  propofaU  In  the  large  way  .of  ope.^ 
rating,  n^ed  alkali  quits  the  fixed  air  to  unite  witi^ 
the  oily  or  other  matter  to  be  extr^i.ited  from  the 
cloth,  l^he  only  advantage  therefore  to  be  gaip- 
cd  by  Dr  Slack's  improvement  U»  that  the  a<!ition 
of  the  alkali  is  thus  quickened,  and  fume  quantity 
of  fuel  fjvedf  but  this  is  not,  by  the  blezchers^ 
reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  trouble  of  render* 
ing  the  alkali  cauftic,  unlefs  in  places  where ^fuel 
|s  very  fcarce. 

PART    11/ 

Of  the  new  METHOP  of  BLEACHING. 

INTRODUCTION. 

(94.)  The  life  of  acids,  in  bleaching,  yva$  fpr- 
jnerly  in  a  great  meafure  unaccounted  for ;  but 
from  the  late  difcoverics  copceraing  the  ufe  of  de- 
phlogifticated  fpirit  of  falt'.in  this  art,  it  appears 
probable  that  they  ad  by' means  of  the  dephlo^it 
ticated  air  they  contain.  Thisj  however,  is  npf 
always  the  cafe  ;  for  filk  is  rendered  yellow  by  th^ 
adion  of  dv'phlogiilicated  air,  though  rcnd?;;^^ 
white  by  the  a<t\ion  of  the  volatile  fulphureoys  ^- 
cidy  which  undoubtedly  contains  a  portion  of  thip 
kind  of  air,  though  much  lefs  than  the  conc^fl^ 
trated  vitriolic  acid,  ^he  nitrous  acid,  which 
contains  a  great  quantity  pf  dephlogifticatecl  air, 
iikewifc  communicates  a  yellow  colour  to  filk ; 
and  irideetl  feems  very  much  inclined  to  produce 
this  colour  upon  all  t/ie  (ubftances  it  touches.  At 
Any  rate,  its  price  ^^'ould  be  a  fiifficient  objcdiqn 
againft  its  ufe  in  bleaching.       *  . 

(95.)  The  marine  acid,  more  generally  known 
ty  t'he  namp  oi^irit  of>fakf  in  its  common  ftate, 
is  faid  by  M.  Berthollct  to  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  b/ 
fome  bleachers  ip.  France,  inllead  of  the  vitriolic ; 
but  fuch  experiments  as  have  been  made  upon  ft 
in  this  country  have  not  anfwered  the  purpofe. 
This  new  method  of  bleachii^  is  founded  upon 
the  remarkable  property,  which  that  acid  when 
d^phlogifticatcd  poflelfes,  of  deftroying  vegetable 
»;olours  ;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
iritroduce  it  into  pradice,  though  in  this  country 
the  difficulties  or  di  fad  vantages  attending  it  have 
prevented  it  frcni  coming  into  gcntral  ufe,  fothat 
:nany  of  our  lile^chcrs  oSftinately  pcrfevere  in  the 
old  method.  M.  Scheelc  was  the  inventor  of  this 
;:ind  of  acid  ;  but  M.  Barthollct  fcems  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  attempted  to  apply  it  to  tiic  o- 
peration  of  bleaching, — From  a  ireatife  on  the 
r.^ny  method  of  bleaching,  which  has  been  laUJy 
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(96  )JVl.  Bfrthollet  having  procured  the 
dephlogitlicated.  marine  acid,  in  as  fh-ong. and  con- 
cent rated  a  »ftate.  as  he  Gouldy  immerfed  into  it 
tt^read  aiid  do^^i  ^'Vfhich  by  that  means  were  con- 
fideiably  whitened.  In  a  Ihort  time  the  liquor 
fcjmed  to-lofe'its  ftreogth ;  upon  which  it  was 
poured  otf,  and  more  put  in  its  place ;  and  fo  on 
un^l  the  •  fubftance  immerfed  became  perfedly 
white.*  Ttiis,'  however,  thp  procefs  w^as  not  only 
very  expenflve,  but  the  (luff  was  confiderably  ii^ 
jured ;  (bmetlmes  eyei)  loling  its  cohelion  altoge- 
ther, fo  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  trying  fome 
other  method.  ,  •,  f;: 
•(97.)  II.  Ufing  a  diluted  fpirit,  he  fucceededpcr- 
feiftly  in  renderipg  the  cloths  completely  white ; 
but  by  keeping  them  for  fome  time,  or  expofing 
them  for  a  little  to  the  .adion  of  an  alkaline  ley, 
they  became  again  bi'own  or  yellow. 

(98)  III.  Qn  confidering  the  procefs  of  bleach* 
ing  in  the  common  method,  he  found  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fun  and. air  are  fubfenrient  to  bleach- 
ing only  as  t|>ey.  prepare  the  colouring  particle* 
for  being  ^iflolye^.  and  feparated  by  alkaline  lixi- 
via. To  invelli'gate  this  fubjedl,  he  examined  the 
nature  of  the. dews,  both  fuch  as  are  precipitated 

fjcopx  ^e  atmofphere  and  ^hofe  which*  tranfpire 
roin  vegetable^.  •  Both,  thcfe  were  foundfo  (Irong- 
ly  impregnated  ivith  deptilpgifticate^  air,  that 
they  deftroyed  the  colour  of  paper  when  faintly 
tinged  with  turnfole..,  Hepce  h.e  obferves^  that  it 
lai  by  no  means  improbable;,  that  the  ancient  pre- 
judices concerning  IVlay-dews  might  have  arifcQ 
from  Ibme  obfervations  analogous  to  this  ;  moi-e 
cfpecially  as  in  that  month  the  tranfpiration  of 
plai)ts  is  extremely  copJpus, 

(99.)  IV.  By  im^t^tiii^  vvith  the  dephlogifticated 
marine  acid  and  alkaline  ley  the  common  procffs 
of  bleaching,  he  fuccecded  in  making  a  perfect 
and  permanent  white.  For  this  purpofe  an  alka- 
line lixivium,  was  employed  alternately  with  the 
dcphlogifticated  marine  acid  ;  the  latter  being  no 
longer  ufed  in  a  conc,cntrated  ftate.  Thus  he  a- 
, voided  both  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  the 
{urtbcating  fmell  pf  the  liquid,  and  that  of  its  de- 
Ilroying  tbe  texture  of  the  fluff  immerfed  in  it. 
.  fi  i9p-iy^  The  cloth  is  prepared  for  bleaching  in 
-this  manner  j  by  Aeeping  it  24  hours  in  water,  to 
-extract  the  drcfeng  it  receives  from  the  weaver: 
alittje  old  ley,  which  has  already  loft  the  greatdt 
part  of  its  ftrengjh  in  other  procefley,  may  be 
ufed  witii  advantage.  It^is  next  to  be  expoiied 
once  or  twice  to  tUe  a<5t)on  of  fome  good  frelh  al- 
kaline l^y  }  tp'feparate^  by  means  of  this  cheaper 
liquid;  a(l  the  rojouring  matter  which  it  caa  ex- 
.tradt,  and  thqreby  fave  the  dephlogifticated  acid. 

(foi)  Vi.  The  ftuffmuft  next  be  carefully  waih- 
cd  with  water,  to  feparate  any  remains  of  the  ley 
which  might  adhere  to  it,  and  weaken  Uie  a^ion 
of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  to  be  difpofisd  of  in 
wooden  troughs,  fo  that  the  dephlogifticated  acid 
may  pafs  freely  through  every  part  of  it  j  to  al- 
low which,  it  muft  lie  quite  loofe,  without  being 
li^httiKd  or  Arajttiied  in  any  part.       All  thefe 
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troughs  ought  to  be  toiiAruAe4  entirely  of  wood 
without  any  iroo>  as  that  would  eiBly  be  corroded 
and  ftain  the  clothe 

(loi.)  VII.  The  firft  immeriion  in  the  dephlo* 
gifticaied  acid  is  to  continue  3  hours;  after  which 
the  cloth  is  to  be-relKioyed»  and  the  liquor  wrun^f 
out  of  it.  it  muft  then  be  wa&ed  a  lecond  time 
with  alkaline  ley  ^  which  being  alfo.walhed  out| 
it  is  to  be  again  iaunerfed  in  dephlogiliicated 
acid. . 

(103.)  VIII.  The  fecond  iromer!&Qa  in  the  acid 
is  to  coDtinoe  ooly  about  half  ^  hour ;  after 
which  it  ia  to  be  tjiken  out  and'wning  as  before. 
The  lame  liquor  may  Ctrfc  for  fcvecaJl  immerfions; 
ooIt  when  it  appears  to  be  much  exhaufted^  itts 
to  be  reftored  by  gn  addition  of  fee/h  liquor. 

(104.)  IX.  After  the  cloth  fecmft  to  be  fu£Bci^nt* 
ly  whitened^  excepting  oaly  fome  few  black  threads 
and  the  £eJyages»  it  is  (9. be  fittcdrwith  black  A>api 
and  ftrongly  rubbed  for  fome  time 4  after  which  it 
is  to  be  agaiu  )valhcd  in  alkaliojeiqr'*  andreceive 
another  immerfion  in  the  acjd.liqu9t»     . 

^105.)  X.  It  has  not  yet  been  detonnined  what 
numlnr  of  immer^oos  io  the  acid^ane.neceflary  to 
whiten  linen  clotbu  though  our  author  fuppofes 
from  6  jto  g  to  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofei 

Sect.  IL  Method  0/  PaFPAitiNO  tbe  dfel^HLO- 
Gis+icXrtD  MAiiiNfi  Acio;  nviiJb  a  dbscrip- 
TioM  g/'/ir  Appasatus. 

(io6.)iFoR.  preparing  the  dtphlogifticated  acid» 
M.  Bertboilct  icecommends  Ax  ounces  of  black 
nangaoelti^n^.Dowderedt  16  ounces  of  fea-&It 
likewife  i)i!poWder»  land  xs  oQn{:$*s  of  concentrated 
vitriolic  acid  to  be  diluted  with  8  ouuces  of  water: 
but  the  quantify  of  this  laft  muft  Be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  ilffiiigth  of  the  acid^d  the  drynefs  of 
tiie  fait.  ,  if  the  manganefe  is  impure,  its  quantity 
is  to  be  augniMCDted  in  proportion  to  the  (uppofed 
impurity  t  aod  it  is  known  whether  a  fufficient 
quantity  haa  been  employed,  by  a  portion  remain- 
ing behind  and  retaining  its  blapic  colour.  When 
the  materials  are  pcepared,  the  manganefe  and 
commoD  lalt»  both  reduced  to  fine  powder,  muft 
he  mixed  accurately  together,  and  put  into  the 
diftiUing  vefiel  placed  in  a  fand-bath ;  the  vitriolic 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  allowed  to  cool,  is 
then  to  be  poured  iipon  them,  and  the.  junctures 
exadly  luted.  The  receiver  may  be  of  wood  co- 
vered in  the  infide  with  wax,  and  of  a  very  large 
fis^;  for  the  gad  is  abforbed  in. proportion  to  the 
fuifaceof  the  water  it  a^s  upon.    • 

(107O  M.  BcarrfoLLST  defcribes  an  apparatus, 
•rather  complicated,  but  of  which  we  have  given 
a  leprefentatiott  iot  Piatr  XXXIX.  Fig.  i.  is  an 
elevation  of  the  apparatus,  in  which  is  reprefent- 
eda  reverbcratory  fumade  AB  CD,  having,  on 
a  line  with  B,  noany  imali  openings  in  its  circum- 
ference, to  ferve  as  chimneys;  within  which,  upon 
a  iand-bath  n^  is  placed  a  matrafs  ^,  the  neck  of 
which  ftands  out  above  the  furnace,  running 
through  the  opening  D,  which  is  to  be  clofed 
with  clay.  The  mouth  F,  of  the  neck  of  the 
matrafs,  is  clofed  by  a  cork  G,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  wliich  pafles  a  tube  H,  which  forms  a  com- 
munication between  the  infide  of  the  matrafs  ^, 
and  the  intermediate  veffel  K,  where  it  alfo  pafles 
through  a  cork  h  which  clpfes  pne  of  th^  tljree 


openings  of  that  veflel.  The  cqrks  G  and  I  ought 
to.  be  prepared  before-hand,  and  m'^W  fitted  to 
each  end  of  the  tube  of  communicatioaH,  whlfih 
is  to  be  fo  difpofed  that  it  maybe  fitted  in  imme-* 
diatcly  after  the  mixture  is  made  in  the  matrafs.  • 

(108.)  The  intermediate  veflel  K  is  about  f.parl 
f^I  of  water ;  into  it  is  plunged  the  /i/^  o/Jia/r^ 
L,  to  prevent  danger  from  regurgitation-  Thift 
tube  ought  to  be  fo  high,,  that  the  weight  of  the 
water  which  enters  into  it|  by,  the  prefTuri?  of  the 
gas,  may  be  great  enough  to  caufe  the  gas  to  pa(b 
into  the  pneumatic  tub  NO^i  by  the  tube  o£ 
communication  N,  which  ia  plunged  therein,  and 
reaches  to  the  bottom,,  where  i\  is  bent  horilaon- 
lally,  fo  that  the  gas  may  be  emitted  undePrtho 
6rft  of  the  three  wooden,  ot«  (if  they  can  bepno- 
cured)  ftdne  ware  cavities,  or  receivers,- AwftjcK 
are  placed  in  the  infide  of  the  tub,  one  above  the 
other.  O  is  a  handle  v^hich  fcrves  to  turn  the  a- 
giutor  E,  the  movement  of  which  facilitates  the 
combination  of  the  gas  With:  the .  water.  .Pisa 
ipigdb  and  £»icet  to  dra^  .oifthe  liquor.  .1 

♦(to9.)  Fig,  a.  Upper. BiiaT  o/the.  phm^matic 
TUB.  In  this  Q  R  S  T  are  four  fiaves  whfch  are 
thicker  than  the  odiers,  and  which  prbjeft  with- 
in the  tub,  where  they  are  hollowed  fo  as  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  two  wooden  l»i:s  U  V,  which 
ferve  to  keep  in  thcic  place's  tM^  eav^iesor  recei** 
yers  X.  >      .  ,        ■  .,-  . 

(no.)  Fig.  3.  SBcrioN.o/'/&iTWP-  Each..c*f 
vjty  X  is  fo  conftn^ed  that  it  may  receive  the 
gas  which  is  emitted 'at  i  from  the  tube  of  CQBKr 
ftiunication  M.  The  gas,  as  it  codves  out,  is  coU 
lected  under,  the  ^oweft  cavity,  and  incrcafes  ia 
quantity  Until  it  pafiea  by  the  tunnel  Z  to  that  in 
the  middle,  and  afterwards  to  the  upper  ooe.— 
The  opening  through  which  the  agitator  £  paSes, 
in  the  centre  of  each  cavity,  is. in  the  Ihape  of  a 
funnel,  and  is  fo  formed  as  to  hinder  the  gas  from 
eicaping  along  the  agitator,  which  is  fumiflied 
with  three  tranfverfe  arms,  c,  c,  ct  each  being  faft^ 
cned  by  a  wedge  ^,  i/,  ^,— ft/ xepreients  one  of 
thefe  arms  in  a  horizontal  diredion.  The  bent 
tube  g  h  ferves  to  draw  off  the  :atmofpheric  air 
which  is  contained  under  the  calrities,  after,  the 
tube  has  been  filled  with  wafter.  To  make  ufe  of 
this  tube,  the  bent  part  is  fuccefitvely  introduced 
under  each  cavity,  as  is  fliewn  at;?,;  we  muft  then 
blow  into  it,  at  the  end  hy  IjU' the  wat(*f  in' it  is 
forced  out;  after  which  the  air  contained  under 
the.cavtty  will  immediately  m^e  its  eiba()e. 

(mO  Fig.  4-  ApFARittus/^r.^A*  DiaxiLtA* 
TioN  <j/^ MURIATIC  ACID.  In  this,  ^  reprefcnt8..a 
retort,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  a  revtsrbatoi  y  fur- 
nace; the  mouth  of  the  retort: is  to  be  doled  by 
a  cork  m,  having  two  holes,  through  one  c>t  whicU 
pafle^  thfr  tube  «,  bent  at.o,  and  tennjAiiting  at 
the  top  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  p^  by  means  of 
which  the  vitriolic  acid  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  retort.  The  other  hole  of  the  cork  m  receives 
the  tnd  cf  a  tube  7,  which  forms  a  communica- 
tion between  the  retort  and  a  veflel  r ;  which  vef- 
fel has  three  openings,  and  is  to  be  about  \  part 
full  of  water,  into  which  is  to  be  plunged  the  tube 
of/afetj  jf  to  prevent  danger  from  regurgitation  : 
the  veffel  r  has  a  communication  with  a  fecond 
veflel  u,  by  n\eans  of  the  tube  t :  the  fecond  vcfr 
fel  is  to  be  iialf  full  of  wate^,  and  is  to  have  a 
^  communi- 
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communication  with  ^  3d  fimitar  veifel:  this  3d 
veflel  (hould  stKo  be  provided  with  a  tube  of  fkfe- 
ty,  and  fhould  communicate  with  a  4th. 

(iia.)  In  the  conftrudtion  of  an  apparatus  for 
this  purpofey  it  is  evident  the  requifites  are,  that 
the  receiver  ftiould  not  onl^  be  capacious  but 
broad,  that  the  gas,  which  la  very  yolatile,  may 
meet  with  a  large  furface  of  water  to  abforb  as 
much  of  it  as  pofltble.  It  is  very  improbable^ 
howeveit  that  all  the  gas  can  be  absorbed  by  a 
fiUgle  receiver^  let  us  make  it  as  large  as  we  will; 
for  which  reafon  it  will  be  proper  to  have  fevenil 
of  them  connected  with  each  other  by  giafs  tubesy 
£0  that  what  efcapes  from  one  may  be  abforbed 
by  another.  Thus  we  are  fure  of  having  the  wa- 
ter fiillv*  impregnated  with  the  gas;  though  we 
cannot  by  any  means  concentrate  this  Hquid  like 
the  mineral  acids. 

(113.)  By  means  of  condeitfing  engines,  indeed, 
a  greater  quantity  of  it  might  be  forced  into  the 
water  than  it  can  naturally  contain :  but  this  coul4 
anfwer  no  uieful  purpoTe ;  for  the  moment  that  a 
bottle  containing  fuch  liquor  vWas  opened,  the  fu- 
perfluoiis  gas  would  fly  off,  with  violence  and 
danger  to  the  perfon  who  opened  it.  The  bottles 
themfelves  would  alfo  be  liable  to  burft  on  every 
flight  alteration  of  temperature  in  the  atmoKfphere. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  the  liquor,  in  any  great  degree  of  ftrength  ; 
though  this- Is  indeed  attended  with  a  very  con- 
iiderable  inconventcnceyviz.  the  diflUculty  of  tranf- 
porting  it  from  the  place  where  it  is  prepared  to 
the  bleachfieldf  <»n  account  of  the  great  bulk  and 
weight  of  it.  M.  Bertbollet  propofes  to  have  it . 
made  at  the  place  where  the  cloth  is  to  be  bleach- 
ed ;  and.  fb  near  that  the  dephlbgifticated  fpirit  of 
fait  might  be  conveyed  by  fpoats  to  the  troughs 
which  contain  the  cloth.  This,  however,  muft 
in  many  cafes  be  imptaAicable,  unlefs  we  fiip^ 
pofe  the  generality  of  1>leacbers  to  be  poflbffed  of 
a  ikilt  in  managing  chemical  operations,  which  at 
prefent  they  are  not.  When  (great  quantities  of 
liquor  are  to  be  brought  firom  diftant  places,  how- 
ever, it  mull  undouUedly  be  a  great  difcourage. 
ment,  efpeciall^  if  l^e  beft  methods,  and  the 
cheapeft  alfo,  have  not  been  ufed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  acid.    - 

Sect.  ni.  Advantages  0/ the  New  methoii 
0/ Bleaching. 

(114.)  It  wouM  ad<i  much  to  the  importance 
of  this  new  method  of  bleaching,  i:  a  comparative 
eftimate  of  the  exj^ce  of  that  and  of  the  old 
mode  were  fiiirly  laid  befoce  the  public,  and  the 
preference  in  this  refped  appeared  juftly  due  to 
the  former.  This,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
done;  nor  even  the  firft  and  moft  eflential  ftep 
towards  it  taken,  yiz*  the  determining  how  much 
iluflf  a  certain  <juantity  of  dephlogifticated  fpirit 
of  fait  will  whiten,  from  fuch  experiments  as 
liave  been  made  on  the  fubjed,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  acid  drawn  from  one  pound  of  fait  will 
wliiten  4  rtF  Ymqn  cloth  without  any  addition. — 
This  may  feem  a  fmall  expence ;  but  if  we  conii- 
dcr  the  vitrtolic  acid  to  be  made  ufe  of,  and  that 
the  rclidiium  is  ufelefs,  it  would  foon  be  found 
vcr)^  confidcrable.  Glauber's  fait  may  indeed  be 
prepared  from  the  ivfiduum  of  the  difliilation ; 


KING.  Par:t1L 

but  fb  much  of  that  article  is  prepared  othenvilc, 
that  at  prefent  the  making  of  it  is  no  objed.  M. 
BerthoUet  mentions  the  ieparation  of  the  mineral 
alkali  from  the  reliduum ;  and  (ays  he  has  recei- 
ved fome  inftru^oos  00  this  head  from  M.  Mor- 
veau  and  others,  but  conceals  them  on  account 
of  their  being  communicated  as  fecrets. 

( 1 15 . )  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfcif 
of  the  expence  of  M.  Berthollet's  method  we  in- 
fert  the  latter  part  of  his  memoir,  in  which  this 
part  of  tlie  (ubjeA  is  more  particularly  confidered. 

{116.)  **  If  (lays  he)  at  prefeat,  when  the  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid  cofts  nearly  three  deniers 
(about  half  an  Engltfh  farthing  a  quart,)  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  are  not  fubjedt  to  the  gabelle,  (a 
tax  no  longer  exlfting  in  France,)  the  new  method 
of  bleaching,  when  properl)^  conducted,  is  fre- 
quently advantageous  notwithftanding  this  ex- 
pence  ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it  may  be- 
come much  more  fo,  by  means  of  thefe  cecono- 
mtcal  pradices  which  Ihavejuft  n^ rationed.  But, 
fo  long  as  the  preparation  of  the  bleaching  liquor 
is  at  all  expenuve^  there  will  always  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  fine  cloths ;  becaufe,  in  equal 
-quantities  of  furfacci  they  prefent  a  lefii  quantity 
of  matter,,  and  are  bleached  much  eafier;  fo  that 
an  ell,  or  a  pound  of  fine  cloath,  requires  mugh 
lefs  liquor  than  au  ell,  cr  a  pound  of  coarfer 
cloth. 

iii*j.)*^  But,  that  the  advantages  of  this  pro- 
ceis  may  be  fully  enjoyed,  it  is  neceflary  to  exa- 
bliih  it  in  a  country  which  is  not  fubjed  to  the 
tax  on  ialt,  called  the  gaMU%  for,  whti«  (alt  is 
not  at  a  low  price,  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
becomes  too  expenfive. 

( iiS.) "  Nevcrthelefs,  it  is  not  by  the  expence 
of  the  new  procefs,  rigoroufly  compared  with  that 
pf  the  ordinary .  method  of  bleaching,  that  we 
muft  judge  of  its  advantages^  as  it  is  attended 
with  fome  particular  ones  which  would  conipen- 
i^te  a  fuperior  price.  Cloths  and  thread,  which 
in  fome  places  require  many  months^  may  be  ea- 
fily  bleached  in  five  or  fix  days,  even  in  a  lai^ge 
manufactory ;  and  the  bleaching  of  a  few  pieces 
only^  may,  without  diflSculty,  be  terminated  in 
two  or  three  days.  Befides,  the  new  method  ci 
bleaching  may  be  executed  in  the  winter  as,  well 
as  in  the  fummer^  only  the  drying  requires  inore 
time. 

J  1 19. )  *^  An  induftrious  coontrymaiH  whofe  fa- 
V  employ  their  intervals  of  leiiure  in  fpinning, 
is  obliged  to  wait  fear  favourable  weather»and  per- 
haps to  fend  his  lihread  and  cloths  to  a  great  dif- 
tance,  where  they  remain  a  long  time  in  bleach- 
ing ;  or,  if  his  neceflities  are  preflmg,  he  is  obli- 
ged to  fell  them,  at  a  lofs,  to  fome  intermediate 
fador,  who  lays  a  tax  il{>on  his  poverty.  But,  if 
the  manufadories  for  making  oxygenated  muria- 
tic acid  increafe  in  number  fufficiently,  thofe  who 
weave  a  piece  of  cloth  will  be  able  to  bleach  it 
themfelves,  and  to  enjoy  the  whole  fruit  of  their 
labour,  as  foon  as  it  is  cut  of  their  hands. 

(120.)  *^  The  warehoufeman,  in  a  feafon  which 
is  unfavourable  to  the  ordinary  method  of  bleach- 
ing, is  not  able  to  fulfil  his  engagements  without 
great  difiiculty :  he  is  obliged  to  employ  a  con- 
liderablc  cnpital  to  fill  his  warehoule,  in  the  fea- 
fon in  v  hlch  the  bleaching  is  executed  \  he  is  un- 
able 
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able  to  enter  opon  fpeculations  which  might  lead  th«  iame  obfervation,  and  I  fooir  ^et  waa  con-^ 
to  proBt  (by  his  taking  advantage  of  oppcirtuni<k  vinced  of  the  truth  of  it|  by  making  ufe  of  the  pro« 
tict  which  unexpectedly  offer  themfelves)i  beqiufe  cefs  which  I  defcribed  when  fpeaking  of  the  Ja^ 
it  would  require  too  much  time  to  bleach  the   Telle  ley^  namely,  by  weakening,  with  a  great  deal 

of  water,  the  liquor  thereby  obtained.  M.  Ober-> 
kampf,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  procef8> 
and  who  negle^s  nothing  which  may  contribute 
to  the  perfe^ion  of  his  excellent  manufadorjr  at 

„,  r-^r-,, »   Jouy,  immediatelv  began  to  make  fome  tnalsr 

diminifhes  the  original  ftrength  of  flax  and  hemp  which  he  has  lately  continued  with  M.  Royer» 
much  lefs  than  the  long  and  pften  repeated  ope-  and  which  promife  to  be  fuccefsful,  except  with 
rations  of  common  bleaching.  It  even  appears,  refpedt  to  colours  in  which  iron  has  been  empby-r 
by  the  experiments  of  M..Dficaoi8iLLB,  that  the  ed;  for,  thofe  are  weakened;  the  reds,  on  th^ 
oxjrgenated  miuiatic  acid,  by  contrading  the  pores  contrary,  become  brighter  than  by  the  ordinary 
of  cotton,  gives  it  more  folidity,  and  alfo  commu-  procefs ;  but  my  knowledge  of  this  art  is  not  yet 
nicates  to  it  the  property  of  taking  more  brilliant  fufficiently  perfect  to  enable  me  to  be  more  parti- 
colours,  cular. 
(12a.)  **  As  the  cloths  are  lefs  worn,  an  appa*       ii^l-)  M. 


quantity  of  cloths  which  he  may  want. 

(lii.)  ^  The  confumer  will  alfo  find  his  advan- 
tage, as  there  will  not  only,  in  the  end,  refuH 
fouie  diminution  in  the  price  of  cloths  and  thread, 
but  the  new  bleaching,  when  properly  executed. 


rent  difadvantage  arifes,  in  the  eyes  of  fome  deal- 
ers, ^m  the  new  method ;  which  is,  that  they 
do  not  appear  fo  fine  as  cloths  of  the  fame  quality 
bleached  in  the  common  manner.  M.  BoNjoua 
has  eren  been  obliged  to  contrive  methods  of 
wearing  the  cloths,  which  have  been  bleached  in 
the  manufadory  which  he  directs.  It  is  evident 
that  fuch  methods  are  not  xlifiicult  to  be  found ; 
but  thofe  who  are  willing  to  give  up  this  apparent 
finenefs,  will,  of  courfe,  have  their  cloths  of  great- 
er ftrength. 

(1^3.)  **  Befides,  may  not  thofe  vaft  meadows, 
which  in  very  f5ertile  countries  arc  taken  up  with 
cloths  (which  it  is  neceflfary  to  keep  fpread  over 
them  all  the  fine  weather),  be  gained  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture,  to  which  they  are  now  al- 
moa  loft  > 

(144.)  **  If  I  do  not  deceive  myfelf,  j^he  procefs 
which  I  have  defcribed  ought  to  be  diftinguiihed 
from  thoCb  which  merely  contribute  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts ;  it  deferves  to  be  warmly  patron- 
ized by  thoie  whofe  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
public  profperity,  as,  befides  its  advantage  to 
commerce,  it  may  dirediy  contribute  to  improve 


Berthollet  adds,  in  a  note,  "  It  ap« 
pears  ifrom  what  I  have  juft  learnt  from  Mr  Tay^ 
LOR,  a  celebrated  manufacturer  at  Manchefter, 
where  the)[  begin  to  make  ufe  of  the  new  method,, 
that  there  is  not  always  a  necefiity  for  adding  al- 
kali to  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid;  and  that  the 
colours  which  contain  iron  are  not  always  weak- 
ened. Thefe  different  effects  p/obably  depend 
upon  the  various  methods  ufed  in  printing  the 
cloths." 

(isS.)  **  In  the  trials  made  at  Jouy,  the  expence 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  ohlinary  procefs* 
on  account  of  the  price  of  (kit ;  this  is  a  great  dif- 
advantage to  manufaAories  of  printed  cloths  efta- 
blifhed  in  countries  fubjedt  to  a  tax  on  fait."    - 

(129.)  As  to  the  preparation  of  mineral  alkali* 
fome  celebrated  chemifts  have  afierted  that  the 
calces  of  lead,  or  lead  itfelf,  will  decompofe  fea- 
(alt,  and  thus  afford  aii  eafy  method  of  procuring 
it.  On  this  principle  indeed  attempts  have  been 
made  to  procure  it,  but  hitherto  without  fuccefs; 
and  from  fuch  experiments  as  we  have  mader  it 
feems  to  be  totally  impradicable.  The  method 
of  decompofing  Glauber's  fait  and  other  vitriolic 
ialts  by  means  of  charcoal,  is  perhaps  the  only  one 


the  country,  which,  being  the  primary  fource  of  that  feems  to  promife  fuccefs.  The  difficulty  here 

our  riches,  has  the  ftrongeft  claim  to  our  attention,  is,  that  the  fait  is  converted  into  an  bepar /tdpburup 

(135.)  **  I  Ihall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  d)me  which  cannot  be  decompounded  but  by  means  of 

other  ules,  in  which  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  an  acid. 

may  be  employed.  It  appears  that  it  may  be  fuc-        ( 130.)  A  trial  has  been  lately  made  of  applying 

ceufuUy  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  the  madder  ground  forrel  for  this  purpofe,  and  not  without  a  proipe<% 

of  printed  cloths.    When  thefe  cloths  are  printed  of  fuccefs.    The  particulars  hitherto  difcovered 


with  differeBt  corrofives,  they  are  pafTed  through 
the  madder  bath,  where  the  defigns  take  different 
fliades,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  corrofives, 
but  at  the  lame  time  the  ground  of  thefe  cloths 
takes  the  colour  of  the  madder:  this  colour, 
which  ii  much  lefs  permanent  than  that  which  has 
been  fixed  by  the  corrofives,  it  is  neceffary  to  de- 
ftroy by  means  of  cow-dung  and  bran,  and  by  long 
expofune  in  the  fields.  When  I  firft  tried,  inftead 
of  thefe  means,  to  ufe  the  oxygenated  muriatic  a- 
cid,  I  found  that  the  colours,  which  ought  to  be 
preferved*  were  tbemfelves  much  injured. 

(is6.}  ^  But  Mr  HBNav,  of  Manchefter,  an  able 
cbemift,  found  that  mild  alkalis,  either  vegetable 
or  minmly  prevented  this  Uad  effe^  of  the  liquor* 
and  he  has  fince  that  time  ufed  it  with  fucceis  \  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  me- 
thod which  he  follows.  M.  Decroitille  wrote  to 
me,  nearly  about  the  lame  time,  that  he  had  made 


concerning  this  method  are,'  i.  Sea-falt  yields  one 
half  its  weight  of  pure  alkali,  a.  From  20  to  %$ 
pounds  of  frefh  forrel  leaves  are  to  be  ufed  for  e- . 
very  pound  of  fea-falt.  3.  The  plant  is  eafily  cul- 
tivated, yields  three  crops  annually  if  properly 
managed,  and  is  fuperior  in  acidity  in  its  cultiva- 
ted ftate  to  the  wild  forrel.  The  above  caitula- 
tion  was  made  with  wild  forrel.  4.  An  acre  of 
ground  will  produce  as  much  forrel  as- is  fufficient 
for  making  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  al- 
kali. It  will  not  thrive  except  in  moift  ground. 

(131.^  From  thefe  particulars  it  is  probable,  that 
by  combining  the  procefs  of  making  dephlogifti- 
cated  fpirit  Of  fait  with  that  of  preparing  the  mi- 
neral alkali,  bleaching  might  be  performed  at  an 
eafier  and  cheaper  rate  than  has  yet  been  done ; 
though  even  here  there  is  fome  doubt,  that  with- 
out an  encouragement  from  government,  by  ta- 
king oft*  the  duties  from  fait  and  fulphur  ukd  in 

the 


ttte  different  operatiovs, 

might  mifcarry,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  idi< 
visual  who  fhould  attempt  it. 
'  .  (131.}  On  the  whole,  the  principal  objetftions  to 
the  new  method  of  bleaching  are,  that  little  or 
none  of  the  jflkali  commonly  ufed  can  be  faved. 
The  air  alfo  and  light  of  the  fun,  whid)  id  the 
common  way  ig  had  for  nothing,  muft  in  the  ficw 
way  be  bought  at  a  certain  price.  The  only  advan- 
tage therefore  is,  that  in  the  new  method,  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  time  is  faved.  Hence  it  is  ira- 
polTible  to  make  an  exadt  comparative  calculation 
of  the  expence  of  both  methods,  without  eftima- 
ting  bow  much  labour  is  faved  in  the  new  way.  If 
the  price  of  the  labour  faved  exceeds  that  of  the 
dephlogidicated  fpirit  of  fait,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ufe  of  it  will  be  attended  %vith  profit,  but 
x)ot  otherwife.  It  is  aflerted  by  M.  Berthoilet, 
that  in  the  new  way  of  bleaching,  the  texture  of 
the  cloth  is  lefs  hu}t  than  in  the  old  one :  this  too 
muft  be  reckoned  an  advantage :  though  by  the 
bleachers,  and  indeed  by  the  public  in  general,  it 
will  probably  be  overlooked,  unlefs  they  are  in- 
duced by  the  cbsaptufi  to  prefer  the  new  to  the 
old  procefs. 

(133.)  The  following  important  particulars  have 
been  publiflicd  by  M.  Berthoilet  in  the  AnndUi  de 
Cbimif^  in  addition  to  what  be  bad  befojre  ad- 
vanced. 

(134.)**  It  was  always  my  intention  (fays  he), 
when  I  publiflicd  t)ie  defcription  of  the  method  of 
bleaching  by  means  of  the  muriatic  acid,  to  com- 
rnunicate  to  the  public  every  ufeful  remark  I  could 
add  to  it,  whether  they  arife  from  my  own  ob- 
fcrvations,  or  from  thofe  of  my  correfpondents, 
provided  the  latter  were  not  made  known  to  me 
under  the  tie  of  fecrecy ;  for,  it  is  natural  that 
thofe  who  devote  themfeives  to  the  pra<5iice  of  a- 
ny  particular  art,  ihould  wifh  to  keep  fecret  thofe 
improvements  which  they  may  fucceed  In  making; 
and  there  is  no  kind  of  property  which  ought  to 
hz  more  refpeded,  than  thofe  difcoveries  which 
arife  from  induftry. 

{135.)  "  M.  Weltkr  has  found  it  of  advantage 
to  finifli  the  procefs  of  bleaching,  by  expofing  the 
cloths  and  thread  on  the  field  for  3  or  4  days,  du- 
ring which  they  fhould  be  Ibmetimes  wetted,  and 
afterwards  walhed  in  pure  waiter.  .  He  thinks  that 
tliis  expofition  is  abfo'utely  ncceflary,  in  order  to 
take  away  a  yellow  tinge,  which  they  are  apt  to 
retain,  but  he  obferves  that  cotton  does  not  want 
this  operation. 

(136  )  "  Others,  however,  have  bleached  to  the 
tniire  fatisfadtion  of  the  dealers,  without  this  ex- 
pofition, and  I  have  convinced  myfelf,  by  many 
(xpei.jients,  that  linen  may  be  brought  to  the 
myll  perfed  wJiitenefs  without  it;  neverthelefs, 
when  thread  or  cloth  is  prefled  together  in  any 
pirts,  during  the  procefs  (which,  when  a  large 
quantity  is  bleached  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  avoid),  thofe  parts  are  apt  to  preferve 
a  yellow  tinge,  which  it  would  perhaps  require  fe- 
vt-ral  operations  to  efl'ace  equally  throughout ;  thefe 
repeated  operations  would  increafe  the  charge,  and 
terid  to  weaken  the  texture  of  the  linen ;  whereas 
H  Ihort  expofition  on  the  field  entirely  takes  away 
tli.it  tinge,  'i'his  pradtice,  therefore,  feems  to  me 
^[woptfr  to  be  adopted  with  refpcd  to  linen ;  it  re- 


a  prdjei^  of  this  kind    quires  biit  a  ficnall  extent  of  ground,  and  it  occa< 


uons  but  a  fmali  lofs  of  time. 

(i^70-  M*  Dkckoisillb*  whofe eftabliihroent 
at  Rouen  is  in  full  .vigour,  hat  made  many  advan- 
tageous alterations  in  the  procefs;  as  indeed  might 
be  expedted  frorfs  the  attention  of  fo  able  a  che- 
mift.  J  have  his  pennifllion  to  publiih  the  follow* 
ing  extras  from  one  of  his  letters.    *  We  bleach 

*  here,  at  about  the  fame  price  as  other  bleachers^ 
^  coarfe  cotton  cloths,  fine  linen  for  fhirts,  ftock- 

*  ings,  caps,  &c.  of  thread  and  cotton.    I  flatter 

*  myfelf,  that  I  have  improved  upon  your  difco* 

*  very :  my  great  recipient,  in  the  diftilling  appa- 

*  ratus,  is  of  a  kind  entirdy  new;  1  have  no  wood 

*  in  any  part  of  it,  and  each  of  my  diftilling  mat- 

*  rafifes  contains  6olb.  of  vitriol  acid.  Sec,    I  have  ' 

*  alfo  left  off  ufing  wood  for  thofe  veffels  in  which 

*  the  ful>jej6ts  to  be  bleached  are  plunged;  and  the 

<  whiteoefs  of  our  goods  is  now  dteemed  to  be  fu- 

*  perior  to  that  produced  by  the  Ehgliih  before 

*  your  diicovery.    Cotton  yarn  bfeached  by  your 

*  procefs  takes,  very  advantageoufly,  the  red  dye 

*  called  the  Turkey  red ;  as,  by.iAeaas  of  that  pro- 

<  cefs,  about  one  third  of  the  ufual  labour  is  fpa- 

*  red  I  Icfs  Oil  is  required  in  the  preparation ;  and 

<  your  ley,  employed  in  certain  ftage^  of  the  ope- 
^  ration>  in  concurrence  with  the  other  ingreidi- 

*  ents,  produces  a  much  more  beautiful  colour. 

*  Your  difcovery  will  be  particularly  ufeful  to  our 
\  city,  many  merchants  finding  it  worth  while  to 

<  give  us  dyed  cloths  to  have  their  colours  difchar- 

*  ged ;  ntf  tolour  reftfis^  and  we  return  them  their 

<  cloths  as  found  and  as  wJbite  as  if  they  had  never 

*  been  dyed  or  printed.' 

(138.)  *'  The  making  ufe,  inilead  of  wood  (for 
the  pneumatic  tub,  and  troughs),  of  a  matter 
which  is  not  adted  upon  by  the  liquor,  is  certain- 
ly of  great  advantage  to  the  fuccen  of  this  method 
of  bleaching ;  as,  by  that  means,  we  not  only  a- 
void  the  Jofs  of  that  portion  of  the  liquor,  which 
exerts  its  adion  upon  the  wood,  but  we  alfo  (ave 
expence  in  repairing  the  veffels,  which  afe  very 
foon  worn  out. 

(139*)  '*  I  have  faid  that  the  cloths,  when  taken 
out  of  the  water  acidulated  with  vitriolic  acid, 
ought  to  be  plunged  into  common  water;  but  that 
precaution  is  not  fufficient,  they  muft  be  plunged 
into  a  weak  cauftic  ley,  moderately  warm,  and 
kept  in  it  during  fome  minutes. 

(140.} "  When  the  liquor  is  immediately  drawn 
off  into  the  troughs,  .as  1  dire^led,  we  muft  take 
care  that  it  is  firft  well  ftirred  with  the  agitator; 
otherwife,  that  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
and  is  moft  iaturated  with  acid,  would  firft  run 
off,  and  would  ad  too  ftrongly  upon  the  cloths. 
We  may,  indeed,  omit  the  ufe  of  the  agitator,  by 
drawing  off  only  half,  or  three  quarters,  of  the  li- 
quor, which  muft  afterwards  be  mixed  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions I  have  pointed  out ;  and  the  reft  of  the  li- 
quor, which  is  but  weakly  impregnated,  may 
ierve,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  for  a- 
nother  diftillation. 

(141.) "  Many  perfons  have  attempted  to  exe- 
cut  this  procefs  without  having  any  knowledge 
of  chemiftry,  and  without  attending  to  the  quali- 
ty of  the  thread  and  cloth  they  meant  to  bleach ; 
and  it  either  did  not  fucceed  with  them>  or  the 

expence 
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expence  of  it>  according  to  their  calculation,  was 
too  great. 

(141.)  "  No  one  mnft  flatter  himfelf  that  he  can 
execute  this  procefs,  fimple  as  it  is,  unlefs  he  is 
guided  at  firft  by  Ibme  perfon  who  is  accuftomed 
to  the  operations  of  chcmiftfy.     Refpe<5ting  the 


cuting  it  in  all  places  and  feaions,  atid  the  dimi-* 
nution  of  the  capital  required  in  the  linen  trader 
may  compenfate  for  the  increafe  of  expence. 

(143.)  "  It  is  impoffible  to  eftablifh  data  upon 
which  to  determine  in  every  particular  cafe,  but  I 
would  adviie  thoi*e  who  are  Interefted  in  this  fub- 


expences  of  the  procpfs,  1  think  it  right  to  be  je<St,  to  begin  by  trials  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  and, 
more  particolar ;  we  muft  not  expedt  a  decreafe,  from  them,  to  forai  fair  calculations,  without  feek^ 
or  even  an  equality  oF  expence  (in  comparifon  with  ing  to  flatter  themfelves  ;  on  the  other  band,  they 
the  common  method),  except  in  bleaching  fino*  muft  not  be  led  aftray  by  thofe  lolfcsto  which  e- 
clotha,  unlefs  we  are  acquainted  with  a  good  pro-  very  one  is  liable,  before  he  becomes  familiarised 
~ with  the  management  of  the  procefs ;  it  is,  how- 

ever not  very  expenfive  to  follow,  for  a  certain 
time,  fuch  operations  on  a  fmali  fcale  as  may  lead 
us  afterwards  to  undertake^  with  advaotage^  0« 


cefs  for  extra<fking  the  mineral  alkali  from  the  re- 
ndue  of  the  diftillations;  and,  without  this  ad- 
vantage, we  ought  not  to  undertake  to  bleach  the 
coarfer  kinds  of  cloth,  except  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  qulcknefs  of  the  operation,  the.  power  of  exe- 


ther9  on  a  large  Qne.'* 
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Absorbent  earths  produced 
by  frequent  bucking  5c  bleach- 
inpf,  62* 

ACETOTJSFBRMENTATIOM  takes 

place  on  fteepin^  linen,  19, 64. 

Acids,  mo  ft  proper  tor  attradt- 
ing  abforbent  earths  from  Ihi* 
en,  62.  their  uft  in  bleaching, 
70—79,  94»  106,  116. 

Advantages  of  the  new  me- 
thod of  bleaching,  114. 

Agriculture,  ground  faved 
for,  by  the  new  metiiod  of 
bleaching,  1*3. 

Air-bubbles,  period  of  theif 
appe:irance,  5. 

Alkaline  salts, theory  found- 
ed on  the  operation  of,  40.  ex- 
periments, 41  47.  are  con- 
vertible into  abforbent  earths 
in  bleaching,  61, 61.  how  to  re- 
move them,  65.  are  extremely 
caaftic  to  animal  bodies,  when 
joined  with  lime,  87.  yctlittW 
To  to  linen,  ib.  their  ufe,  i  •  6. 

Apparatus,  for  preparing  the 
deph^ogifticated  acid,  dcfcrib- 
ed,  107— 113. 

Ashes,  kinds  artd  proportions 
of,  uied  in  bucking,  6.  me- 
thods of  managing  difioreiit 
tinds  of,  33,  34.  experiments 
with,  36 — 46.  corroiive  pow- 
ers of  diifeix»nt  aflies  corroded 
by  mixture,  86. 
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BFRTHOLL«iT,  M.  his  new  me- 
thc»d  of  bleaching,  96 — 105. 
and  of  preparing  the  marine  a- 
cid,  106.  bis  apparatus,  lo;-** 

Black,  Dr»  his  projpofed  im- 
provement in  bleaching  with 
lime,  93. 

Bleachers,  a  general  opinion 
of,  correded,  55. 

Bl  aching,  defined,  x.  general 
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defcription  of,  3—16.  chief 
dtTign  of|  54.  bleaching  with 
lime,  86 — 93.  new  method  of> 
04 — 105.  its  advantages,  115 
•^124.  objedions,  114,  13a. 
improvements  of  it,  1 34  —  1 40. 
cautions  rcfpeding  it,  141 — 

Boiling  of  coarfe  Imen  defcri- 

bed,  18 — 11,  50-. 
boiLiNd  wateh,  reafons  why 

it  is  not  put  on  cloth  at  oncei 

48,  49. 
BoNjouR,  M.  obliged  to  wear 

his  cloths  to  make  them  fell, 

121. 

Bucking  defined,  6.  and  de- 
fcribed,  6 — 8.  importance  off 
2^^*  experiments refpe<iting,  34 
-46. 

Bucking  ley  defcribed,  8,  33, 
—38. 

Butter     milk,     experiments 
withi  63-*-66. 
C 

CANt>LEs,wax,experiment  with, 
4it  41. 

CAsTiL£soAP,experimentwitb) 
53>  54.  , 

Christie,  Mr,  his  method  of 
managing  leys.  ^8.  his  obfer- 
vations  refpeCting  the  beft  pe- 
riod for  bleaching.',  ^5. 

Cloth  much'  ftroni;er,  when 
bleached  by  the  new  method, 
than  by  the  old,  iii,  iia. 

Cloths,  coarse,  method  of 
whitening,  18,  82. 

Cloths,  fi he,  method  of  whi- 
tening, 4— 17. 

Colours,  methods  of  extradting, 

from  cloths,  125,  126,  137. 
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Decroisille,  M.  his  improve-* 
ments,  iii,  am.  137- 

JDephlogisticated  marine  a- 
cid,  method  of  blcachiti^  by 


the,  95— 105.  o^pret)anng  it# 
J  06.  apparatus  for  that  pur^ 
pofe,  107— 11?.  \ 

Divisions,  general,  of  bleach- 
ing, 16.     ^ 

Drying  and  watering,  alternate, 
51 — 60. 

Dryinc-housb    neceffary    is 
bleaching,  85. 
E 

Evaporation  firom  cloth,  in«* 
quiry  into  Ihe  nature  of,  52— • 
6o*  of  foap,  54' 

Experiments  with  wax,  36—* 
42.  leys,  43—47-  loapi  Sh  ^4* 

mill-waihing  alone^  60* 
F 

Fermentation     arifirtg    f*x)ni 
ftccping  cloth,  19,  30,  6y  not 
necciTary,  64,  65. 
O 

Gabelle,  a  ci-devant  Ffencli 
tax,  an  obftru^ion  to  improve^ 
ments,  116,  117. 
li 

Hand^rubhtng  with  foap  an4 
Warm  Watef,  neccliaiy  ia 
bleaching,  80, 

tlEHRV,  Mr,  his  difcoVeries,  J26. 

Home,  Or,  hi3  experiments  with 
wax,  36 — 4i.  with  ley,  4:3— 
47,  with  Cailile  foap,  s:^,  54- 
his  idfereuces,  47,  54*  objec- 
tions, 55,  56.  anfwered,  ib.hu 
tfiipci'i ments  with  butter  milk, 
6  '—66.  his  remarks  on  mine- 
ral acids,  71.  and  on  the  ul^ 
of  lime,  80. 

I 

iRisHCLotHS,  method  ofblcach*- 
ingi  ai* 

L 

Leys,  di fferent ,  defcribed  ,8,16, 
25,  .^t.  difficulties  attending 
the  ufe  of,  33,  34.  general  ml;? 
refpeAing,  35.  experiments, 
36  —46.  leys  oujht,  to  Lo  weak- 
til  at  firft,  40. 
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Lime,  method  of  bleaching  witfi, 
86 — 9j.  phasnomenon  rcfped- 
ing  its  mixture  with  alkaline 
falts,  87.  miftakes  connmitted 
in  ufing  it,  91.  Dr  Black's  im- 
provement. 93. 

Linen  contracts  much  foulnefs 

in  the  making,  27.  which  muft 

.TJecautioudy  taken  off",  a?,  29. 

Liquor  proper  for  ft  ecping  cloth, 
31.  M     , 

M^ADDER  ground,  in  printrd 
cloths,  methods  of  deftroying, 
125,  ia6. 

Marine  ACID,  method  of  bleach- 
ing by  the  dephlogiflicated, 
95—105.  of  preparing  it,  106. 
apparatusdefcribed,  1 07 — 11 3 . 

Milk,  soui,  method  of  ufing, 
6a — 70.  contrafted  with  th& 
vitriolic  four,  77. 

Milling  of  cloth  defcribcd,  a4» 

31. 

Mineral  acids,  utility  of,  in 
bleaching,  70— •79' 

Muriatic  acid.    See  Marine. 

Muscovy  ashrs,  dcfcd  of,  35. 
O 

Oberkampf,  M.  his  improve- 
ments, 126. 

Oils  and  f;ilts  conjoined,  cap- 
able of  exhaVition,  5^—60. 

Opf  RATIOS  s,  general,  inbltach- 
ing,  defcribed,  4, 6, 10,  12,  is»^ 
25.  and  recapitulated,  a6. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid, 
price  of,  in  France,  before  the 
revolution,  xi6.  ufes  to  which 
it  may  be  applied,  125. 


(      28      > 
P 

Put-stock  mill,  operation  of 

the,  32.  Q 

QuALiTFEs,  dangerous,  of  falts, 

not  eafily  afcertained,  34.  ought 

to  be  guarded  againft,  35,  47. 
R 
Royer,M.  his  experiments,  126. 
Rubbing  boards  defcribed,  82. 

objections  ag^fl  the  ufe  of, 

S 

Salt,  f^irit  of,  ufed  in  France, 
95.  the  tax  dn,  inimical  to  im- 
provements, 116,  117. 

Salton  bleach  field,  improve- 
ments made  at,  82. 

Salts,  difficulties  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  ftrength  of,  33,  44. 
when  joined  with  oils  capable 
of  exhalation,  53,  54.  operate 
befl  when  mix(*ci,  86. 

ScHEELF,  M.  the  inventor  of  the 
dephlogifticated  marine  acid> 

95-       '      . 

Soap,  experinrrent  with  53,  54. 
too  much,"  difcolours  the  cloth 
in  bleaching,  So.  foft  preferable 
to  hard,  81. 

Sorrel,  improvement  propofed 
to  be  made  by,  13c,.  131. 

Souring,  defined,  la.  and  de- 
fcribed, 13,  14,  16.  common 
method  of,  23-.  fermentation 
takes  place  in  it,  63.  degree  of 
heat,.ib.  fouring  fooneft  finifli- 
ed  I'i  warm  weather,  69. 

Sours,  various  kinds  of,  61 — 
67.  ufed  ftrongeft  at  firft,  68. 
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Sprat  defined,  88. 
Starching  and  blueing,  aat- 

peration  in  bleaching,  26)  85. 
Steeping  defcribed,  4»  5»  »7— 

31.  obje^.  of,  28.  .ind  eflfedts, 

29,  30.  liquor  proper  for,  .;i. 
SuN-sHn»j; ,  the  beft  weather  for 

bleaching,  56. 
T 
Taylor,  Mr,  his  improvement, 

127. 
Tube   of   safety,  defcribed, 

X08. 
Tub,    Pneumatic,  defcribed, 

109,  1x0. 

V 
Vegetable  acids,  ufe  of,  in 

bleaching,  70.  objcdion  againft 

them,  ib. 
Vitriol,  oil  of,  experiments 

with,.45>  7«— 79» 
Vitriolic  sours,  method  of 
ufing,  72^74.  objeiSionR,  75. 
anfwcred,   ib.  proof>   76.  ad- 
vantages of,  over  milk  fours, 

77>  79-Proo^»'  78>  79* 
W 

Washing,  operation  of;  15,  2a> 
80. 

Waterikg  and  drying,  alter- 
nate, 51.  efTeiJls  of,  52. 

Wax,  experiments  with  bleach- 
ed and  unbleached,  41,  42. 

Welter,  M.  his  improvements, 

^35- 
Windy  weather,  cloth  dne» 
fall  i&i  56. 


BLEACHLY,  a  vniage^n  Buckinghamfhire,  W. 
of  Fenny  Stratfoi-d. 

'  (i.)  *  BLEAK,  flirf/.  Wacf  bUc,  Sax.]    i.  Pale, 
i.  Cold;  chill;  cheerlefs.— 

Intreat  the  North 
To  make  hi^bt^ak  winds  kifs  my  parched  ITps, 
And  comfort'me  with  cold.  Sbakefpeare, 

The  goddefs  that  in  rural  fhrine 
Dwells  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  bltft  fong 
Forbidding  every  ^/<ftf^  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  profperous  jgrowth  of  this  tall 
wood.  Millon, 

> — Her  dcfolation  prefents  us  w^ith  nothing  but 
bJaiJk  and  barren  profpecfts.  Addifon. — 

Say,  will  ye  blefs  the  bleak  Atlantick  (hore. 
Or  bid  the  furious  Gaul  be  rude  no  more? 

Pope.- 
(2.)  ♦  Bleak.  «./.  [afburnusy  from  his  white  or 
bUak  colour.]  A  fmall  river  filh. — The  b/eaJ^,  or 
frefliwatcr  fprat,  is  ever  in  motion,  and  therefore 
called  by  forae  the  river  fvvallow.  His  back  is  of 
a  pleafant,  fad  fea  water  green ;  his  belly  white 
and  ihining  like  the  mountain  fnow.  BUaky  ^ra 
excellent  meat,  and  in   beft   feafon  in  Auguft. 


f  3. }  B  L  E  a  K ,  in  ichthyology.    See  A l  b u  r  k  u  s. 
a^d  Cyprinus.  The  French  call  it  the  A blette. 
BLEAKLY,  adv.  Palely ;  coldly.  JJh. 

*  BLEAKNESS.  »./.  [from  bhak.']  Coldnefs; 
chilnefs— The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  go 
naked,  without  complaininj:  of  the  blcaknefs  of 
the  air;  as  the  armies  of  the  northern  nations 
keep  the  field  all  '.vinter.  AdtVifon, 

BLEAKSWAPE,  a  village  in  Herefordfbirc, 
near  Ware. 

*  PLEAKY.  adj.  [from  bhakPi  Bleak ;  cold ; 
chill.-i- 

On  flirubs  they  browze,  arrd,  on  the  bleaky  top 
Of  rugged  hills,  the  thorny  bramblr  crop.  Dryd. 
BLEANE,  a  village  in  Kent,  4  miles  NW.  of 
Canterbury. 

*  BLEAR.  adj.[blairry  ablifter,  Dutch.]  i.  Dim 
with  rheum  or  water;  fore  with  rheum. — It  is  a 
tradition  that  blear  eyes  affeft  found  eyes.  Baccn* 
— ll  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  calumny  to  blaft 
the  dignity  of  an  honeft  man,  than  of  ihe  blear 
eyed  owl  to  caft  fcandalonthcfun.  V EJlran^e.-^ 

His  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin ; 
His  beard  was  ftubble,  and  his  cheeks  were  thin, 

Dryden, 
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^Ticn  thou  ihalt  fee  the  Hear  ty'd  fathers 
teach 
Their  fons  this  harfli  and  mouldy  fort  of  fpeech. 

ft.  Dim ;  obfcure  ih  general;  or  that  which  makes 

dimnefs. — 

Thus  I  hnrl 
My  dazzling  fpells  into  the  fpungy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illufion, 
And  give  it  falfe  prefentments.  MUton. 

•  Tj  Blear,  v.  tf.  [from  the  adjeftive.]  i.  To 
make  the  eyes  watry,  or  fore  with  rheum. — 

All  ton^'uesfpeak  of  him, and  the  klcpred  fights 
Are  fpe<5taclcd  to  fee  him.  Sbahfpeare. 

The  Dardaniati  wives, 
With  bleared  vifages,  come  forth  to  view 
Th*  iflue  of  th'  exploit.  Sh.ikffpeare, 

When  I  was  young,  J,  like  a  lazy  fool. 

Would  bharxny  eyes  with  oil  to  ftay  from  fchool ; 

Averfe  to  pains.  Dry  den. 

%.  To  dim  the  eyes. — This  may  ftand  for  a  pretty 

iuperficiaJ  argument,  to  bkar  our  eyes,  and  lull 

us  afleep  in  fecurity.  Ka(ei:^h* 

•  BI.EAREDNESS.  .?./.  [kom  bleared.]  The 
ftate  of  hemz  bleired,  or  dimmed  with  rheum.— 
The  defluxion  falling  upon  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids, makes  a  blearednefs*  iVifeman, 

BL£AR-£Y£D,  adj.  having  the  eyes  dim  with 
iheum. 

BLEASBEY,  a  hamlet  of  Southwell,  in  Not^. 
tinghamlhire. 

•  BLEAT,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  cry  of  a 
Aeep  or  lamb.— 

Set  in  my  fhip,  mine  ear  reach'd^  where  we 
Tode, 
The  bellowing  of  oxen,  and  Che  Ideat 
Of  fleecy  fheep.  Cbapmaw, 

•  To  Bjueat.  r.  n.  [^blxtan.  Sax.]  To  cry  as  a 
fheep. — 

We  were  as  twinM  lamb^^  that  did  friik  i' 
th'  fun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th*  ether«  ShakeJ^eare. 

You  fiiay  as  well  ufe  queftion  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleai  for  the  lamb. 
Sbakefpeare^ s  Merchant  of  Venice. 
While  on  fweet  grafs  her  A/ra/iff^  charge  doe« 
lie. 
Our  happy  lover  feeds  upon  her  eye.     Rofcom, 
What  bull  xiares  bellow^  or  what  ifaeep  dares 
bleat 
Within  the  lion*s  den.  Drjden* 

•  BLEB.  »./,  Qlaerifto  fwell,  Germ.]  A  bliC 
tcr.  Skinner. 

BLECHINGLEY,  an  ancient  town  of  Surry  in 
England,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament ; 
and  has  done  fo  ever  fince  parliaments  exifted. 
The  bailiff  who  returns  the  members  is  chofen  an- 
nually at  the  lord  of  the  manor's  court.  The  town 
ftands  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  fine  proipedt  as  far  as 
the  South  Downs  in  SulTex.  Lon.  o.  15.  W.  Lat. 
31.  20.  N. 

BLECHINGTON,  a  town  6  m.  from  Oxford. 

BLECK-HALL,  the  name  of  two  iinglifh  vil- 
bg«;  viz.  I.  in  Cumberland,  S.  of  Carlille:  a.  in 
Middlefex,  on  the  Lee,  oppoQte  to  Chigford. 

BLECTINUA?,  in  boUny,  a  genus  01'  plants  of 
the  cia(sof  the  crjfto^mia  fiicei  i  the  frudtifica^ 
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tlons  of  which  are  difpofed  in  parallel  lines  on  the 
fides  of  the  leaves. 

*  "RhYJ^,  preterite  iir)d  parti cip.  [from  To  bleed.} 
BLEDES,  Los,  an  illand  near  Majorca. 
BLEDLOW,  a  village  in  Buckinghamfhire,  be- 
tween Prince's  Rifborough  and  Oxfordihire. 
BLEE,  «./.  obf.  Com.  Cbnuc. 
(i.)  *ro  BLEED,  v.a.  To  let  blood;  to  take 
blood  from,— 

That  from  a  patriot  of  diftinguilh'd  note. 
Have  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  fingle  vote. 

Pope 
{%.)  •  To  Bleed,  v.  n.  pret.  T  bled;  I  have  ^ied. 
^bUdan,  Saxon.]     To  lofe  blood;  to  run  wit« 
blood. — 

I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord,        Sbakefpeare* 
Bleed t  bleed t  poor  country. 
Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  bafis  fure ; 
For  goodnefs  dare  not  check  thee !         Sbakefi. 
—Many,  upon  feemjj  of  others  bleed^  or  ftrangled, 
or  tortured,  themfelves  are  ready  to  faint,  as  if 
Ihey  bled.  B^cui,    1.  To  die  a  violent  death. — 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day; 
Had  be  thy  reaibn,  would  he  Ikip  and  play  ? 

Popt. 
3.  To  lofe  blood  medicinally;  as,  he  bled  for  a 
fever.  4.  To  drop,  as  blood.  It  is  applied  to  any 
thing  that  drops  from  fome  body  on  incifion,  as 
blood  from  an  anmial. — 

For  me  the  balm  ihall  bleeJ^  and  amber  flow, 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.        PopA. 
( I .)  BLEEDING,  a  hemorrhage  or  flux  of  blood 
from  a  wound,  rupture  of  a  veflfel,  or  other  acci- 
dent.    See  HiCMORRHAGE. 

(a.)  Bleeding,  in  farriery.    See  Farriery. 

(3.)  BleedirGi  in  furgery.  See  Surgery,  In- 
dex. 

(4.)  Bleeoing^  ia  therapeutics.  See  Medi- 
cine, Inbez. 

{$.)  Bleeding  at  the  kose,  or  Epistazis. 
6ee  Medicine,  iNDsx. 

(6.)  Bleeding  of  a  corpse  is  a  phenomenon 
faid  to  have  frequently  happened  in  the  bodies  of 
perfons  murdered,  which,  on  the  touch,  or  even 
the  approach  of  the  murderer,  began  to  bleed  at 
the  nofe,  cars,  and  other  j>arts.  It  was  formerly 
admitted  in  England,  and  is  ftill  allowed  in  fome 
other  places,  as  a  detedtion  of  the  criminal,  and 
proof  of  the  h£t.  Numerous  inftances  of  thefe 
pofthumous  haemorrhages  are  given  by  writers. 
But  this  kind  of  evidence  ought  to  be  of  fmall 
weight :  for  it  is  to  be  obferWd,  that  this  bleeding 
does  not  ordinarily  happen',  even  in  the  prefence 
of  the  murderer;  although  fometimes  it  happens 
even  in  that  of  the  neareft  friends,  or  perfons  moft 
innocent ;  and  fometimes  without  the  prefence  of 
any,  either  friend  or  foe.  In  cffedt,  where  is  the 
impoflihility  that  a  body,  efpecially  if  full  of  blood, 
upon  the  approach  of  external  heat,  havipg  been 
confiderably  iHrred  or  moved,  and  a  putrefaction 
coming  on,  fome  of  the  blood  velfels  mould  burft, 
as  it  is  certain  tliey  all  will  in  time. 

(7.)  Bleeding  of  plants,  drawing  out  the 
fap  ot  plants,  otherwife  called  tapping.  See  Tap- 
ping. 

BLEEDY  Fawlds,  a  place  in  Aberdeen/hire, 
in  the  paiifh  of  Tough,  near  which  tlicre  is  a  large 
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ftone  ftanding  perpendicular,  ia|  fcft  high,  and 
9^  in  circumference.  Beiovv  it,  tradition  lays,  one 
of  Macbeth's  fons  lies  interred.  At  fome  diftance 
the|Tj  are  vePiges  of  a  camp  of  Macbeth's,  and 
near  it  a  cairn,  under  which  he  is  buried. 

BLEGON,  a  village  in  Somerfctihire,  7  miles 
from  Huntfpill.    It  ha§  a  fair  laft  Friday  in  Aug. 

♦BLEU  Blate.<2^-.  Bafhful.  It  is  ufcd  ifi 
Scotland,  «nd  the  bordering  counties. 

JBLEKING,  a  province  in  the  S.  of  Sweden, 
having  the  Ba'tic  Sea  on  the  S  Snialand  on  the  N. 
and  the  province  of  Schonen  op  the  W.  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Chriftianftadt,  Ellebolra,  Ahuys, 
Roterby,  and  Chriftianople,  which  laft  is  the  ca- 
pital. It  is  15  mijes  long,  and  4  brpad ;  is  moun- 
tainous, but  pleafant  J  apd  contains  aboyt  50,000 
inhabitants. 

( I . )  *  BLEMISH.  ».  /.  [from  the  verb.1  j.  A 
tnark  of  deformity ;  a  fear ;  a  diminution  of  beau- 
ty.—As  he  hath  caufed  a  bUmiJh  in  a  man,  fo  Ihall 
it  be  done  to  him  again.  Z,ra'/V/«ij.~  Open  it  fo 
from  the  eye-lid,  that  you  diyidc  not  that ;  Ibr, 
in  fo  doing,  you  will  leave  a  rcmcdilefs  blemijh. 
H'^i/eman*  2.  Reproach  ;  difirace;  imputation. — 
That  you.  have  been  eariiell,  Ihoukl  be  no  bUmJh 
or  difca'dit  at  all  unto  you.  Hooker, — Aud  if  we 
fhall  neglc«fl  to  propagate  tlicfe  bkfled  difpofi- 
tions,  what  others  can  undertake  it,  without  fome 
(?lemijh  to  us,  fome  rt-fioclion  on  our  negligence? 
Spratt. — Nonf  more  induftrioudy  publilh  the  ble- 
rnijhts  qf  an  extraordinary  reputation,  than  fuch 
as  lie  open  to  the  fame  cenfures;  rr.ifing  applaufe 
to  themfelves,  for  refembling  a  perfon  of  an  e^calt- 
ed  reputation,  though  in  the  blameable  parts  of 
.  his  chara<5ter.  Addifon,  3.  A  foil }  turpitude ; 
taint;  deformity.— 

Firft  Ihqll  virtue  be  vice,  and  beauty  be  count- 
ed a  blemijhj 

Ere  that  1  leave  \vith  fong  of  praifc  her  praife  to 
folemnize,  SUruy, 

Live  thou,  and  to  thy  mother  dead  atteft, 

That  clear  flie  died  From  bUmiJh  criminal.  F,Q, 
•—Is  conformity  with  Rome  a  blfmijh  unto  the 
church  of  England,  and  yntp  churches  abroad  an 
pmament?  Hf^oker.'^ 

Not  ^  bair  perifli'd : 

On  their  fuftaiping  garmepts  not  a  bhrnifh^ 

iut  frefher  than  before.  SbaA^jpean- 

Evadne's  hulband  I  'tjs  a  fault 

To  love,  a  blemijh  to  my  thought.  Waller. 

'  That  your  di;ty  may  no  blcmiyj!;  take^ 

I  will  myfelf  your  father's  captive  make.  Vrjfti, 
•—Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  capable  of  making  a 
l-)eauty,  as  well  as  a  blemi/h^  the  fuUjeft  of  deri- 
fion.  Jddifon, 

(2.)  Blemish,  in  hunting,  is  ufed  when  the 
hounds,  or  beagles,  finding  where  chace  hasbcfn^^ 
make  a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return. 

*  To  Blemish.  ^•.  n*  [from  blarney  Jrwiuf ; 
from  bieme,  white,  Fr.  Skinner:]  i.-To  murk  with 
?ny  deformity.— Likelier  that  my  outward  face 
might  have  been  diifguifed,  than  that  the  face  of 
fo  excellent  a  mind  could  have  been  thus  hUmiJh- 
td,  Sidney.  2,  To  defame;  to  tarnifli,'  with  re- 
fpedl  to  reputation.— 

Kot  that  my  verfe  would  blemijh  all  the  fair ; 

J3ut  yet  if  fome  be  bad,  'xis  \yifdGm  to  beware. 

Drjfdtrti, 
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— ThoC*,  who,  by  concerted  defamations,  endeat 
vour  to  btemi/b  his  character,  incur  the  complicate 
ed  guilt  of  flander  and  peijury.  Addifon* 

BLEMMYES,  or  ;  a  fabulous  people  of  Ethio- 

BLEMYES,  J  pia,   faid  to  have  hud  no 

heads ;  their  eyes,  mouth,  &c.  bein^  fitua^ed  in 
their  breafts.  See  AptPHAL!,  N^  3.  Bochart  de- 
rives the  word  hUmmyes  from  "bn  which  implies 
nex^iio*!,  and  mn  brain :  in  which  fen  lit  the  Blcm- 
myes  fhouid  have  been  people  without  brains. 

BLENA.    SeeBLEKNA. 

BLENCH,  or  Blanch,  a  fort  of  tenure  of 
land.  To  hold  land  in  blench  is  by  payment  of  a 
fugar  loaf,  a  couple  of  capons,  a  beaver  hat,  or 
the  like,  if  demanded ;  nomine  alh^  prmxj  i.r.  in 
pame  01*  blcncli. 

(1.)  *  To  Blench,  tu  rt.  To  hinder:  to  ob- 
ftruct.  Not  ufed.— The  rebels  befiegtd  them, 
winning  the  even  ground  on  the  top,  by  canying 
up  great  trufles  ot  Jiay  bi-fore  them,  to  bhncb  the 
defendants  ii^iit,  and  dead  their  lliot,  Carew. 

(«.)  *  ro  Blenqh.  v.  n.  To  fhrink;  to  ftart 
back ;  to  give  way :  not  ufed. — 

ril  obfcrve  his  looks; 

Til  tent  him  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  but  bUnchy 

1  know  my  courfe.  Sbakejpeare. 

Tatience  hevfeif,  what  goddefs  ere  ilie  be. 

Doth  lelier  blfneh  at  fufftrancc  than  I  do.  Sbai, 
Hold  you  ever  to  Qur  fpecial  drift ; 

Though  fometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to 
that, 

As  caufe  doth  minifter.  Shakefpeare. 

BLENCOGO,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  near 
Abbey-Holme. 

BLENCOW,  MAGifA,  >  Two  villages  in  Cum- 

Blencow,  parva«  i  berland,  in  the  pan (h 
pf  Dacon 

BLENCRAG,  or  \  a  village  in  Cumberland,  4 

PLENCRAKE,  \  miles  from  Cockermouth, 
up  the  Derwcnt. 

BLEND,  Blende,  or  Black-Jack,  a  miner?! 
called  alfo  falje galena.    Se<r  Blinde  and  Zinc. 

*  To  BLEND.  V'  a.  preter,  [blended ;  ancient- 
ly, blent.  [blendoHt  Saxon.]  i.  To  mingle  togethtr. 
'Tis  beauty  truly  bUnt^  whofe  red  and  while 

Nature's  own  fweet  and  cunning  hand  hath  laid 
on,  Sbakejpciire. 

r-The  million  taught  by  the  ancients  is  too  fli^lit 
or  grofs:  for  bodies  mixed  according  to  their  hy- 
pothefis,  would  not  appear  fuch  to  the  acute  eyt s 
of  a  lynx,  who  would  difctrn  the  elements,  it 
they  were  no  otherwife  mingled,  than  but  bUndtd 
bpt  not  united.  Boyk. — 

He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 

Did  love  and  majefty  together  bUnd*      Dr^dm, 
The  grave  wliere  even  th&  great  find  rell. 

And  blended  lie  th'  oppreflor  and  th'  oppreis'd. 

Pope. 
4.  To  confound— The  moon  fhouid  wander  frurn 
her'beaten  way,  the  times  and  feafons  of  the  year 
blend  thcmfelYcs  by  difordered  and  cpnfufed  mix- 
ture. HoQker.  3.  To  pollute;  to  fpoil;  to  corrupt. 
'1  his  fignification  was  anciently  much  in  ufe,  but 
is  now  wholly  obfolete.-— 

Which  when  he  faw,  he  burnt  with  jealou% 
fire; 

The  eye  of  rcafon  wafe  with  n^ey blent. 

fairy  Queeiu 
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Regard  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  bUnJ^ 

And  low  abafe  the  high  heroick  fpirit.  F.  Queen. 
The  whilft  thy  kingdom  from  thy  head  is  rent 

And  thy  throne  royal  with  diihonour  blent. 

Spenfer. 

*  BLENDER.  i2./..[from  To  blend.]  Thcperfon 
that  mingles. 

BLLND-METAL  IRON,  a  coarfe- fort  of  iron 
from  the  Staifordlhire  mines,  ufed  for  making  nails 
and  heavy  ware;  in  fome  places  alfo  for  horfe- 
jnoes. 

Blekd>watcr»  or  more  hough,  a  diftemper 
incident  to  black  cattle,  cornea  either  from  the 
blood,  from  the  yellows,  or  from  the  change  of 
p-ound.  To  cure  it,  take  bole  armoniac,  and  as 
much  charcoal  duft  as  will  fill  an  egg  ihell,  a  good 
quantity  of  the  inner  bark  of  an  oak,  dried  and 
pounded  together  to  a  powder,  and  give  it  to  the 
Deaft  in  a  quart  of  new  milk  and  a  pint  of  earning. 

BLENDWORTH.  a  village  in  Hampfliire,  be- 
tween Porlfmouth,  and  Petersfield. 

BLENGO,  a  river  in  Cumberland,  which  falls 
into  the  Irt,  near  Irton. 

BLENHEIM,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  memorable  for  the  del  cat  of  the 
Trench  and  Bavarians  in  1704,  bytheEnglifh  and 
their  confederates  under  Prince  Eugene  and  the  D. 
of  Marlborough.  The  French  army  amounted  to 
fcooo  veterans,  who  had  (hared  in  the  conquefts 
of  their  grand  monarque ;  and  wer?  now  com- 
manded by  two  generals  the  moft  diftinguifhedat 
that  time  in  France,  Marfhal  Tallard  and  the  D. 
of  Bavaria.  The  former  had  eftablifhed  his  re- 
putation by  many  victories.  He  was  aftive  and 
penetrating ;  but  his  ardour  often  rofe  to  impetu- 
ofity ;  and  he  was  fo  (hort  lighted  as  to  be  inca- 
p.^ble  of  feeing  objetfts  at  a  very  fmall  diftance. — 
The  D.  of  Bavaria  was  equally  experienced  in  the 
fit-Id,  Slid  had  ftronger  motives  for  adivity :  His 
counti7  wa<i  ravaged  before  his  eyes,  and  ncrthing 
remained  of  his  polfefiions  but  the  army  which  he 
commanded.  The  allied  army,  commanded  by 
Eugene  and  Marlborough,  amounted  to  about 
ja,ooo  men,  troops  who  had  long  been  familiar 
with  vidory,  and  who  had  feen  the  french,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Ruffians  fly  before  them.  Both 
armies,  after  many  marches  and  counter  marches, 
approached  each  other.  The  French  were  polled 
on  a  hill  near  Hochftet ;  their  right  covered  by  the 
Danube  ahd  Blenheim ;  their  left  by  the  village  of 
Lutzengtn;  and  their  front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks 
of  which  were  fteep  and  the  bottom  marihy. — • 
The  right  wing  of  the  French  was  commanded 
by  Marihal  Tallard;  their  left  by  theD.  of  Bava- 
ria, and  under  him  Gen.  Marfin,  an  experienced 
Frenchman*  Their  pofition  being  advantageous, 
they  were  willing  to  await  the  enemy  rather  than 
o2er  battle.  On  the  Other  hand,  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  were  ftimulated  to  engage  them  at  all 
events,  in  confequence  of  an  intercepted  letter 
from  Villeroy,  intimating  that  he  was  preparing 
to  cut  off  all  communnication  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  allied  army.  The  difpofitions,  therefore 
being  made  for  the  attack,  and  the  orders  com- 
municated to  the  general  officers,  the  allied  for- 
ces advanced  into  the  plain,  and  were  ranged  in* 
order  of  battle.  The  cannonading  began  about 
Sj  in  th^  n\pming,  an^  continued  to  fifboi^t  half 
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after  12.  Tlic  troops  then  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack ;  the  right  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, the  left  headed  by  Marlborough,  and  op- 
pofed  to  Marihal  Tallard.  Marlborough  at  the 
head  of  the  Englifh  troiips,  having  palled  the  ri- 
vulet, attacked  the  cavalry  of  Tallard  with  great 
bravery.  This  general  being  then  reviewing  the 
difpolition  ot  his  troops  to  the  left,  his  cavalry 
fought  for  fome  time  without  their  commander. 
Prince  Eugene  had  not  yet  attacked  the  forces  of 
the  eledlor ;  and  it  was  near  an  hour  before  he 
could  bring  up  his  troops  Jo  the  engagement.— 
Tallard  was  no  fooner  informed  that  his  right  wai 
attacked  by  the  duke,  than  he  flew  to  its  head, 
where  he  found  a  furious  encounter  already  begun, 
his  cavalry  being  thrice  driven  back,  and  rallying 
as  often.  He  had  polled  a  large  body  of  forces  in 
Blenheim ;  and  he  made  ^n  attempt  to  bring  them 
to  the  charge.  They  were  attacked  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Marlborough's  troops  fo  vigoroudy,  that 
inflead  of  aififting  the  main  body  they  could  hard- 
ly maintain  their  ground.  All  the  French  cavalry 
being  thus  attacked  in  flank,  was  totally  defeated. 
The  Engiilh  army  now  penetrated  between  the 
two  bodies  of  the  French  commanded  by  the  mar- 
ihal and  ele(?tor,  while  the  forces  in  Blenheim 
wtre  feparated  by  another  detachment.  In  this 
diftrcflfed  litu^tion  Tallard  flew  to  rally  fome 
fquadrons;  hut  from  his  fhortlightednefs  mifla- 
king  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  for  his  own,  he 
was  made  prifoner  by  the  Heffian  troops,  whp 
were  in  the  allied  army.  Meanwhile,  Prince  Eu- 
gene, after  having  been  thrice  repuUed,  at  laft  put 
the  enemy  into  confuHon.  The  rout  then  became 
general,  and  the  flight  precipitate.  The  confter- 
nation  of  the  French  foldiers  was  fuch  that  they 
threw  themfelves  into  the  Danube,  without  know*, 
ing  whether  they  ied.  The  allies  being  riow  maf- 
ters  of  the  field  of  battle,  furroundcd  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  where  a  body  of  t.'?,©^©  men  had 
been  polled  in  the  beginning  of  the  aAion,  and 
•ftill  maintained  their  ground.  Thefc  troops  fee- 
ing themfelves  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  reft  of  the  army,  and  dcfpairing  of  be- 
ing able  to  force  their  way  through  the  allies, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered  prifon- 
ers  of  war.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
one  of  the  moft  complete  ^i dories  that  t^'er  was 
obtained ;  12,000  French  and  Bavarians  being  flarn 
in  the  field  or  drowned  in  the  Danube;  and  13,000 
made  prifoncrs  of  war;  befides  100  pieces  of  can- 
npn,  %%  mortars,  upwards  of  100  pair  of  colours, 
ftoo  ftandards,  17  pair  of  kettle-drums,  upwards 
of  5000  tents,  34  coaches,  300  loaded  mules,  two 
bridges  of  boats,  and  all  the  French  baggage,  ta- 
ken with  their  military  cheft.  Next  day,  when 
the  D.  of  Marlborough  vifited  his  prifoner  the 
marfhal,  the  latter  allured  him  that  he  had  over- 
come the  beft  troops  in  the  world.  "  I  hope. 
Sir,  (replied  the  duke),  you  will  except  thofe 
troops  by  whom  tliey  were  conquered."  Th« 
allies,  in  confequence  of  this  viAory,  became  xpaf. 
ters  of  a  country  ico  leagues  in  extent.  Blenheiin 
lies  3.  miles  KE.  of  Hochftet,  and  25  NW;  of 
Augfburg.    Lon.  10.  25.  E    Lat  48.  40-  N. 

Blenheim-house,  a  princely  houfe  ereded 
in  honour  of  the  D.  of  Marlborough  at  Woodftoc^ 
pear  Oxford^  which  witli  the  manor  of  Woodftocl^ 
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IK^'B  iettled  on  the  duke  and  his  heirs,  in  confider- 
dtion  of  the  cmiDent  fer vices  by  him  performed 
for  the  public  ;  and  for  building  of  which  houfe 
the  fum  of  L,  500,000  was  granted  by  parliament, 
Sec.  The  tenure  by  which  the  manor  of  Wood- 
Itock  is  held,  is  the  prefenting  at  the  caftic  of 
Windfor  annually  00  the  day  in  which  the  battle 
of  Blenheim  wae  fought^  a  tiag  embroidered  with 
ilowerS'de-lis  ;  whicli  Hdg  is  lliown  to  ail  Itrangers 
who  vifitt  the  cailic. 

BLENKARN,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  4  miles 
Is^W.  of  Appleby. 

BI^NKENSrilP,  a  village  in  Northumberland 
near  the  Pids  Wall,  on  the  borders  of  Cumber* 
land. 

BLENNA,  Blena,  (/Jxiw*,  ^C«#  »*^<^»>1  is  u- 
fed  by  Hippocrates  for  a  thick  phlegm  and  mucus 
llowmg  from  tne  brain  throiigh  the  »oftril8,*and 
lliewing  figns  of  a  beginning  concodion  ;  as  Ga- 
Jen  explains  it  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works. 

BLENNERHASbLT,  a  Tillage  in  Cumberland, 
near  Bothel. 

BLENi\IUS,  the  Blennv,  in  ichthyology,  a 
^enus^of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  jugulares  j 
the  charadkers  of  which  are  thefe :  The  head  Hants 
cr  declines  to  one  lide ;  there  are  fix  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills;  the  body  tapers  towards 
the  tail ;  the  belly  fins  have  only  two  blunt  bones; 
•and  the  tail  fin  isdiflind.  The  fpecies  are  13: 
Tiz. 

1.  Blennius  coiiNUTus,  With  a  fimplc  ray  a- 
Cbove  the  eyes',  and  a  fingle  4>lack  fin. 

2.  Bllnnius  CRi  STAT  us,  with  a  longitudinal 
hr'iMy  creft  betwixt  the  eyes.  The  above  two  are 
natives  of  the  Indies. 

3.  Blennius  galeria«  with  a  tranfverfe  men>- 
braneouft  creft  upoo  the  head,  is  found  in  the 
European  feas. 

4.  Blenmus  gattorugine,  with  fmallpal- 
mated  fins  about  the  eye-brows  and  neck.  It  is 
about  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  is  found  in  the 
European  feas. 

5.  Bleknius  gunellus  has  10  black  ^>otB 
on  the  back  fin.  It  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

6.  Blennius  LUMPEhfus  has  Lveral  dulky-co- 
loured  areola;  running  acrofs  its  body.  It  is  found 
in  the  European  feas. 

7.  Blennius  mustelaris  has  3  rays  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  back  fin.    It  is  a  native  of  India. 

8.  Bleneius  ocsllaris,  with  a  furrow  be- 
twixt the  eyes,  and  a  large  (pot  on. the  back  fin. 
It  is  found  in  the  European  leas. 

9.  Blennius  pholis  has  a  fmooth  head,  a 
curve  line  upon  the  fides,  and  the  upper  jaw  is 
iarger  than  the  under  one. 

10.  Blennius  phycis,  with  a  kind  of  crefted 
xiofirils,  a  cirrus  or  beard  on  the  under  lip,  and 
a  double  fin  on  the  back.    It  has  7  rays,  in  the 

fill  membrane;  the  anus  is  furroundcd  with  a 
lack  ring ;  and  the  tail  is  roundifti.    The  two 
U&  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

11.  Blennius  raninus,  with  fix  divifions  in 
the  belly  fins,  is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden. — 
U  is  remarkable,  that  when  this  fiib  appears  in 
the  lake,  all  the  other  fifties  retire ;  and  what  is 
trorfe,  it  is  ^ot  fit  for  eating. 

p^  Blennius  supekciliosus,  with  finall  fins 
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about  the  eye-brows,  and  a  curved  lateral  line.  • 
It  is  a  native  of  India. 

13.  Blennius  viviparus  has  two  tentacula 
at  the  mouth.  Schonevelde  firft  difcovercd  thii 
fpecies ;  Sir  Robert  Sibb  ild  afterwards  foimd  it 
on  the  Scottfih  coaft.  They  bring  forth  aoo  or 
300  young  at  a  time.  Their  feafon  of  partura- 
t ion  is  a  little  after  the  depth  of  winter.  Before 
mldfummer,  they  quit  the  bay,  and  ftiores ;  and 
retire  into  the  deep,  where  they  arc  commonly 
taken.  They  are  a  very  coarfe  filh,  and  eaten 
only  by  the  poor.  They  are  common  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Efk,  at  Whitby,  Yorkftiire ;  where 
they  arc  taken  frequently  from  off  the  bridge.— 
They  fometimes  grow  to  the  length  of  a  foot.— 
Their  form  is  flender,  and  the  backbone  is  green, 
as  that  of  a  fea-needle. 

BLENNUS,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors, 
particularly  Schonfeit,  to  the  syncnathus  cor- 
pore  bexagonof  cauda  pinnata ;  the  acus  of  Aiif- 
totle ;  and  actu  Jtcunda  of  other  writers  5  called 
alfo  by  Gofner  aad  Bellonius,  typhle  marina. 
It  is  a  name  ufed  alfo  by  fome  for  the  tobacco 
pipe  fifti. 

BLENNY.    See  Blennius. 

( I.)  BLENT,  adj,  Obf,  Ceafedj  blind;  difap- 
pointed.  Chauc, 

Ci.)  *  Blent.  The  obfolcte  particle  of  b'end. 
See  Bleno. 

BLEPHARIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  hair  of  the 
eyelids,  or  the  part  on  which  it  grows. 

BLEPHARO,  »./.  one  who  has  great  eye-lids. 

BLEPHARON.  »./.  [/5Ai^«e«f  Gr.]  the  eyelid. 

BLEPHAROXYSTUM,  [from  /3;»f«^«»  and  £.*, 
to  fcrape  oil*,]  an  ioftrument  for  pulling  hairs  out 
of  the  eye-lids. 

BLEKA,  in  old  records,  peat  or  turf. 

BLERVIE,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Elgin, 
comprehending  a  very  fertile  diftrift,  which  pro- 
duces excellent  grain.  It  belongs  to  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Duff,  who  has  biiik  an  elegant  feat  upon 
it.  The  tower  of  the  ancient  family  feat  of  the 
Dunbars,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  it,  ftands  u- 
pon  an  elevated  ground,  and  commands  a  very 
extenfive  view  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  great  part 
of  the  counties  of  Elgin,  Nairn,  Invernefs,  Cro- 
marty, Rofs,  Sutherland  and  Caithncfs. 

BLESENIS  bolus,  bhr  of  Bloij,  in  the  mate- 
ria medica,  a  medicinal  earth  dug  about  Saumur, 
Blois,  and  Burgoyne  in  France,  and  feeming  to 
poflefs  all  the  virtues  of  the  Armenian  bole  of  Ga- 
len, which  it  alfo  much  refembtes  in  external  ap* 
pearance.  It  is  ufeful  in  Buxes  and  other  cafes, 
and  might  be  had  in  any  quantities,  at  a  fmall 
price ;  but  the  common  red  French  bole,  a  coun- 
terfeit of  it,  or  the  bole  armeniac,  is  generally 
fold  for  it. 

BLESJLOQUENT,  adj.  [from  hU/tut  an  im- 
pediment, and  ioquorf  to  fpeak,]  ftammering. 

BLESS,  Uenry^  painter,  was  bom  at  Bovine, 
near  Dinant,  1480.  He  acquired  hisft&ill  by  the 
ftrength  of  his  natural  genius,  aftlfted  by  a  dili- 
gent ftudy  of  Patenier's  works ;  and  rendered  him- 
feif  eminent,  particularly  by  his  Lindfcapes.  His 
beft  performances  were  bought  by  the  Emperor 
Rodolph,  and  theyr  are  itill  preferved  at  Vienna. 
His  ftyle  in  hiftorical  fubjeds  rcfembled  that  of 
the  f  iemiflh  artifts.    But  he  crowded  feveral  fub- 
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j<sd!s  into  one  defign ;  as  in  Ms  piaure  of  the 
difciples  at  Emmaus,  he  reprefcnted  not  only  that 
incident,  bat  Hkewifc,  in  different  groups  in  the 
back  p-onnd,  the  different  parts  of  our  Saviour's 
paflion.  And  yet,  Dotwithflanding  this  impro- 
priety, his  pidures  were  fo  delicately  finifhed, 
and  fo  fall  of  variety,  that  even  in  Italy  his  works 
were  in  great  requeft.  They  were  ftilod  the  o^vl 
fidurrsj  for  he  fixed  an  owl,  as  his  peculiar  mark, 
in  each  of  tbem ;  by  which  his  works  art  always 
indifputably  known.    He  died  in  1550. 

*  To  Bless.  V.  fl.  preterite  and  pnrtieipfe,  hlef* 
ftd  or  hlefi.  \bl'Jiany  Saxon.]  i.  To  make  happy  j 
to  profper ;  to  make  facceisfa). — 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  ftrain'd ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  of  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  ^/^V, 
It  bUJptb  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

Sbakefpeare, 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  ehace, 

I  had  Hv*d  a  blrjpd  time :  for,  from  this  inftant, 

There's  nothing  ferious  in  mortality.       Shake/. 

—This  kingdom  enjoyed  the  greateft  claim,  and 

the  fiilleft  meafure  of  felicity,  that  any  people,  in 

any  age,   for  fo  long  time  together,   have  been 

bl'Jfrd  with.  Ciarenno'i — 

Hippy  this  ifle,  with  £wch  a  hero  bfejf; 
What  virtue  dwells  not  in  his  royal  brealt  ?  HTaller. 

In  vain  with  folding  arms  the  youth  aifayM 

To  f^op  her  flight,  and  flrain  the  flying  fhade ; 

But  fhe  retum'd  no  more,  to  blefi  his  longing 

eyes.  Dryden* 

O  bofpitabic  Jove !  we  thtis  invoke, 

Wefs  to  both  nations  this  aufpicious  hour.   Dryd. 

J.  To  wifh  happinefs  to  another;  to  pronounce 

a  bleffing  upon   him.— And   this  is  the  Welling 

\k'hcfewith  Mofes  the  man  of  God  hlejfed  the  chiU 

dren  of  Ifrael,  before  his  death.  Deuteronomy.    3. 

To  confecrate  by  prayer.— He  ht-JJed^  and  brake, 

and  gave  the  loaves.  Matthew.    4-  To  praile;  to 

glorify  by  benefits  received  5  to  celebrate. — Unto 

us  there  is  one  only  guide  of  all  agents  natural, 

and  he  bot|i  the  creator  and  worker  of  all  in  all, 

alone  to  be  blejfedj  adored,  and  honoured  by  all 

forever,  hooker^-^ 

But  htefsU  be  piat  great  poVr,  that  hath  ns 
btefs'^d 
With  longer  life  than  earth  and  heav'n  can  have. 

DofvieSm 
$.  It  feems,  in  one  place  of  Spen/er,  to  fignify  the 
fame  as  to  <vuea'Df ;  to  hrand]Jb  ;  to  flourijh.    This 
fiptification  is  taken  from  an  cSd  rite  of  our  Ro- 
mifh  anceftors,  who  biejjing  a  field  directed  their 
hands  in  quick  lucceflion  to  all  parts  of  it. — 
Whom  when  the  prince  to  battle  new  addrefk, 
And  threat*ning  high  his  dreadful  ftrokc  did  fee. 
His  fparking  blade  about  his  head  he  hlejly 
And  fmote  off  quite  his  right  leg  by  the  knee. 

Fairy  Qrteen, 
(i.)  •  BLESSED.  partUip.  adj.  [from  To  bl-fs.] 
1.  Happy  ;  enjoying  felicity.— i/^//  are  the  bar- 
ren. Luke,  2.  Holy  and  happy ;  happy  in  the  fa- 
vour of  God.— All  generations  fhall  call  me  bl^f- 
fid,  Luke,  3.  Happy  in  t>>e  joys  of  heaven. — 
^"Jcd  arc  the  dead  that  dje  in  tJie  Lord.  Rev, 

(i.)*  Blessed  thistle,  [chicuj,  Lai,]  The 
■ameofaplant. 

•  BLESSEDLY,  adv.  [from  blrf.d.]    Happily. 
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—This  accident  of  Clitc^on's  taking,  had  ftr 
blrjftdh  procured  their  meeting.  Sidney, 

♦  BLESSEDNESS.  «.  A  Vro^  bUJfed^  x.  Hap- 
pinefs ;  felicity.— Many  times  have  I,  leaning  to- 
yonder  palm,  admired  the  birjidnefs  of  it,  that  it 
could  bear  love  without  the  fenfe  of  pain.  Sidnty,-^ 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happinefs  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then ;  he  felt  himfelf. 
And  found  the  bleffedneft  of  being  little.  Shake/,. 
»•  Sanaity.— 

Earthlier  happy  is  the  rofc  diflill'd. 

Than  that,  which,  withtriag  on  the  vir^un  thora. 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  fingIei/^^«//}.  Shake/ 

3.  Heavenly  felicity.— It  is  fuch  an  one,  as,  beinj^ 

begun  in  grace,  paifes  into  glory,  b'ejedne/sf  and 

imnu>rtailty.  South,    4*  Divine  favour. 

♦  BLESSER.  n  /  [from  ble/s.]  He  that  bleffes^ 
or  gfves  a  bleffing ;  he  that  makes  any  thing  prof- 
per.—When  thou  received  praife,  take  it  indilTe- 
rently,  and  return  it  K)  God,  the  giver  of  the  gift^ 
or  biejfer  of  the  a^ftioo.  Tayhr,     , 

•  BLESSING.  »./.  [from  ^.V/i.]  i.  Benedic 
tion ;  a  prayer  by  which  happinefs  is  implored  for 
any  one.  a.  A  declaration  by  which  happinefs  is- 
promifed  in  a  prophetick  and  authoritative  mail* 
tier,  —The  perlbn  that  is  called,  kneeleth  down 
before  the  chair,  and  the  father  layetb  his  hand 
opon  his  head,  or  her  head,  and  giveth  the  blef"^ 

JSng,  Bacon.  3.  Any  of  the  means  of  happinefs ; 
a  gift ;  an  advantage ;  a  beBefit.-- 

Nor  are  his  bljlngs-  to  bis  banks  confin'd. 

But  free  and  common,  as  the  fea  and  wind. 

Denham* 
—Political  jealoufy  is  very  reatbnable  in  perfon» 
perfuaded  of  the  excellency  of  their  conflitution, 
who  believe  that  they  deriye  from  it  the  moft  va- 
luable blrj/ings  of  fociety.  Addifon, — ^A  juft  and 
wife  magitlrate  is  a  bleffing  asextenfive  as  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs :  a  bleffing  which  in- 
cludes all  ether  bleffings  whatfoever,  that  rekite  to 
this  Hfe.  Atterhury,  4-  Divine  favour. — 
My  pretty  coufm, 

Bleffing  upon  you  !  Shake/peare* 

I  bad  mofl  need  of  bUffingf  and  Amen 

Stuck  in  my  throat.  '    Shakefpearep 

—Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  both  in  word 
and  deed,  that  a  blt/fmg  may  come  upon  thee 
from  them.  Eecluf, — Heihall  receive  the  hltjftng 
from  the  Lord.  P/alms,  5.  The  Hebrews,  under 
this  name,  often  underftood  the  pi-efenls  which 
friends  make  to  one  another;  in  all  probability^ 
becaufe  they  are  gt^ncrally  attcr.d(*d  vith  bljjings 
and  compliments  both  from  thoie  wl.o  giv-^,  and 
thofe  who  receive.  Calmet, — And  Jacob  faid,  re- 
ceive my  prefcnt  at  my  hand  v  take,  J  pray  thie, 
my  bhjfivg  that  is  brought  to  thee,  dntfis, 

BLllSSINGTON,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wictlow,  Leinfter,  ple?fantly  feated 
on  a  riling  ground,  near  the  Liiley,  14  m.  SW» 
of  Dublin.    Lon.  6.  40.  W..  Lat.  $1,  10.  N. 

*  BLEST,  preterite  and  participh.  [from  ble/s,] 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  fhade,  and  endlefs  refl  I 

Bleji  in  thy  genius,  and  in  thy  love  too  bUfl!  Pope*, 
BLESTIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 

Britain;  now  called  Old-town,   nut  far  from 

Hereford. 

BLES TRISMUS,  [from  /Sx^sre*^,  to  to/s,]  in  the 

ancient  phytic,  a  continual  toflinj  and  inquietude 
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^  the  body  occafioaed  by  a  tumultuary  effervef- 
cence  of  the  bloody  efpecially  in  acute  fevers. 

BLKTA  ALBA,  an  epithet  ^iven  by  fome  to 
the  milky  urine  voided  in  fome  diforders  of  the 
kidneys,  ranked  by  Paracelfus  among  the  caufes 
of  the  pbtbifis, 

BLETARN,  a  village  in  Weftmoreland,  N. 
W.  of  Kirby-Lonfdale. 

BLETCHINGTON,  the  name  of  two  villages 
in  SuflTex;  i.  near  Brighthelmftone ;  and,  a.  N. 
-of  Eaftboum. 

BLETHERWICK,  a  village  in  Northampton- 
fliire,  near  King:*6-ClifF.  . 

BLETONISM,  a  faculty  of  perceiving  and  in- 
dicating fubterranebus  fprings  and  currents  by 
fenfation.  The  term  is  modern,  and  derived  from 
a  Mr  Bleton,  who  within  thefe  few  years  exci- 
ted univerfal  attention  by  pofTclIing  this  faculty, 
which  feems  to  depend  upon  fome  pcx:uliar  organi- 
zation. Concerning  the  reality  of  this  extaordi- 
nary  faculty,  there  occurred  great  doubts  among 
the  learned.  But  M.  Thouvenel,  a  F»-ench  phi- 
lofopher,  feems  to  have  put  the  matter  beyond 
difpute,  in  two  memoirs  which  he  publiflied  upon 
the  fubje<ft.  He  was  chained  by  the  late  unfortu- 
nate monarch  with  a  commiflion  to  analyfe  the 
mineral  and  medicinal  water  in  France ;  and,  by 
repeated  trials,  he  had  been  fo  fully  convinced  of 
the  capacity  of  Bleton,  toaflifb  him  with  efficacy 
in  this  important  undertaking,  that  he  folicited 
the  miniftry  to  join  him  in  the  commilTion  upon 
advantageous  terms.  All  this  fliows  that  the  ope- 
rations of  Bleton  have  a  more  folid  fupport,  than 
the  tricks  of  impofture  or  the  delufions  of  fancy. 
In  fadfc,  a  great  number  of  his  difcoveries  are  af- 
certained  by  refpe<aable  affidavits.  The  following 
is  a  (trong  inflance  in  favour  of  Bletonifm. 
•*  For  a  long  time  the  traces  of  feveral  fprings  and 
their  refervoirs  in  the  lands  of  the  Abby  de  Ver- 
vains had  been  entirely  loft.  It  appeared,  never- 
thelcfs,  by  ancient  deeds  and  titles,  that  thefe 
fprinjfs  and  refervoirs  had  exifted.  A  neighbour- 
ing abby  was  fuppofed  to  have  turned  their  wa- 
ters for  its  benefit  into  other  channels,  and  a  law- 
fuit  was  commenced  upon  this  fuppolition.  M. 
Bleton  was  applied  to :  he  difcovered  at  once  the 
new  courfe  of  the  waters  in  *queflion :  his  difco- 
very  was  afcertained,  and  the  law-fuit  was  termi- 
nated." Bleton,  however,  >vas  miftaken  more 
than  once ;  and  M.  Thouvenel  enumerates,  with 
candour,  the  cafes  in  which  he  failed :  but  thefe 
cafes  are  very  rare  in  comparifon  with  thofein  which 
he  facceeded.  Befides,  even  the  miftakes  of  Bleton 
do  not  invalidate  the  reality  of  his  talents ;  fince  a 
talent  may  be  real  without  being  perfedt,  or  ex- 
erting itfelf  with  the  fame  fuccefs  in  every  trial. 
Many  argued  againft  Bletonifm,  becaufc  they  look- 
ed upon  the  fa(5ts  on  which  it  is  founded  as  inex- 
plicable. Dut  M.  Thouvenel  afiigns  principles, 
upon  which  the  impreffions  made  by  fubterrane- 
ous  waters  and  mines  may  be  accounted  for.  Ha- 
ving afcertained  a  general  law,  by  which  fubterra- 
neous  electricity  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  bo- 
dies of  certain  individuals,  eminently  fufceptible  of 
that  influence,  and  (hown  that  this  law  is  the  lame 
whether  the  ele(5lrical  adlion  arife  from  currents, 
of  warm  or  cold  water,  from  currents  of  humid 
air,  from  coal  or  metallic  mines,  from  fulpiiur, 
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and  fo  on,  he  obferves,  that  there  is  a  diverflty  in 
the  phyfical  and  organical  impreflTions  which  arc 
produced  by  this  eledrical  aAion,  according  as  it 
proceeds  from  different  foflfile  bodies,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  condudors  of  elejftrical  emanations. 
There  are  alfo  artificial  procefles,  which  concur 
in  leading  us  to  diftinguifli  the  different  conduc- 
tors of  mineral  eledricity;  and  iq  thefe  proceffes 
the  ufe  of  eledrometrical  rods  dcferves  the  atten- 
tion of  philofopliers,  who  might  perhaps  in  procefs 
of  time  fubftitute  in  their  place  a  more  perted  in- 
ftrument.    Their  phyfical  and  fpontaneous  mobi- 
lity, and  its  eledlrical  caufe,  are  demonftrated  by 
indifputible  experiments.   On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Thouvenel  proves,  by  very  plaufible  arguments, 
the  influence  of  fubterraneous  ele<ftrical  currents, 
compares  them  with  the  ele<ftrical  currents  of  the 
atmofphere,  points  out  the  different  impreffions 
they  produce,  according  to  the  number  and  qua- 
Hty  of  the  bodies  which  a»ft,  and  the  diverfity  of 
thofe  which  are  adted  upon.    The  ordinary  fonr- 
ces  of  cold  water  make  Impreflions  proportional 
to  their  volume,  the  velocity  of  their  cuiTents,  and 
other  circumftances.    Their  (lagnation  deftroyse- 
very  fpecics  of  electrical  influence;  at  leaft,  in  this 
ftate  they  have  none  that  is  preccptible.    Their 
depth  is  indicated  by  geometrical  procefl"es,  found- 
ed upon  the  motion  and  divergence  of  the  cledlri- 
cal  rays;   but  thei*e   are   fecond   caufes,   which 
fometimes  diverfify  thefe  indications,  and  occa- 
fion  feeming  eiTors.    Thefe  errors,  however,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  are  only  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule ;   exceptions  which  depend  on  the 
difference  of  mediums  and  fit  nations,  and  not  on 
the  inconftancy  or  incertitude  of  the  organical, 
fenfitive,  or  con vulfive  faculties  of  the  Bletonift. 
All  the  hot  fprings  in  France,  traced  by  M.  Thou- 
venel, from  the  places  where  they  flow,  to  the 
places  where  their  formation  commences  (fome- 
times at  a  ditlance  of  15  leagues),  led  him  con- 
ftantly  to  mafles  of  coals ;  where  they  are  colle<5ted 
and  heated  in  bafons  of  different  depths  and  di- 
menfions,  nourifhed  by  the  filtration  of  lakes  and 
the  courfe  of  torrents,  and  mineralized  by  faline, 
fulphureous,  metallic,  and  bituminous  fubflances, 
in  the  natural  furnaces  where  they  are  heated,  or 
in  the  ftrata  through  which  they  flow. — The  laJl 
and  the  moll  lin^rular  and  important  phenomenon, 
which  our  author  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  bis 
experiments,  muft:  not  be  here  omitted.   Over  the 
veins  oF  iron  minv^s  alone  the  ele^ftromctical  roJs 
aflTume  a  motion  of  rotation  diametrically  oppolite 
to  that  which  tiiey  exiiibit  over  .ill  other  minei^. 
This  phenomenon  takes  place  with  the  fame  dlf- 
tindtiun  when  iron  and  other  metals  are  extracted 
frani  their  mine*  and  depofitod  under    proiwd. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  dif- 
tinitive  adion  of  thefe  metals,  is,  that  it  has  an 
uniform  and  conllant  diredion  from  E.  to  W.  in 
all  metals,  iron  excepted,  juft  as  iron  rendered 
magnetic  has  an  action  directed  from  S.  to  N. 
The  adion  of  red  metals  is  more  palpable  thau 
that  of  the  white ;  but  the  latter,  though  weaker, 
has  neverthelefs  a  real  exiftence  in  the  fulphur.  In 
the  fupplement  to  this  memoir,  there  is  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  procelTes  that  have  furnilhed 
thefe  invariable  refu Its.    They  naturally   fujrgeft 
the  idea  of  conflruding   an   eledrical  compafs. 
""^^^T^  which 
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Wtiich  may  h^  of.  as  eminent  ufe  in  experimental  have  their  name, 
philorophy*  as  the  magnetic  compafs  is  in  oaviga- 
tioD.  Thie  natural  and  fpontaneous  dire<ftion  of 
metallic  emanations  tov^'ards  the  W.  being  afcer- 
tainedi  it  only  remains  to  render  them  palpable, 
bytheconftruAion  of  an  inftfumeot,  which  may 
be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  elcArometrical 
twig>  that  goes  vulgarly  by  the  name  of  the  </it;i- 
mng  rod*  His  analyiis  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Bour- 
bon-Lancy,  to  th^  fource  of  which,  in  the  great 
ruottutains  of  Burgundy,  he  was  led  by  the  electri- 
cal fenfdticns  of  Bleton,  (hows  the  gfeat  intelli- 
gence and  fagacity  of  M,  Thouvenel  in  operations 
of  this  nature.  He  found  the  origin  of  tkefe  fa- 
mous hot  fprings  in  the  centre  of  an  oblong  rifing 
ground,  full  of  coal,  and  commanded  on  3  tides 
by  a  group  of  mountains*  of  which  the  greateft 
part  was.  filled  with  the  fame  mineraL  From  a 
ptfticular  cafe,  in  whicb  the  ele^Mcal  rays  of  tlie 
fubterraaeous  water  and  tliofe  of  the  adjacent  coal 
cro/Ted  e^ch  other,  he  dtjduces  a  very  natural  ac- 
count of  the  errors  which  may  fometimes,  though 
rarvJy,  millead  for  a  time  the  greateft  adepts  in 
Bletonifim,  When  they  find  themfelves  in  combined 
fpheres  of  ele<ftrical  adivity.  Another  obiervation,. 
which  feemsconfirtned. by*  feveral  fa<fts,  accounts 
farther  for  this  falhbility :  the  obfervation  is,  that 
dedrical  rays,  whether  dired  or  collateral,  iffiiing 
from  fubterranean  focufes,  feem  to  undergo*  in 
certain  cafes*  a  fort  of  refradion  as  they  pals  from 
ooe  medium  to  another*  or  traverfe  bodies  wliich 
differ  with.  re^eA  to  the  property  of  tranfmitting 
this  ele^ricity.  It  follows  from  thefe  obfervationsi 
that  when  luch  privOeged  inveftigators  of  ciurents 
or  minerals  as  Bleton  are  placed  upon  the  eledri- 
cai  fphem  Of  theie  bodies,  they  will  indicate  their 
fituatmo  and  their  refpedive  depths^  accordin^^  to 
the  imf^fefiions  they  feci  within  themfelves,  or  the 
motions  they  ohTerve  in  tbeele^rometricalinftru- 
ments  which  they  employ :  and  if  they  meet  with 
£xond  accidental  caufes*  or  complications  of  e- 
ledrical  fpheres,  which  modify  or  alter  thefe  me** 
tbods  of  trial,  this  will  necefiarily  occafion  miflakea 
in  the  refults  of  their  operations  which  they  may 
probablyredify ;  but  which,  at  all  events,  it  would 
be  unjuft  to  lay  to  their  chargei  or  alledge  as  an 
objedkm  againft  the  reality  of  their  talent. 

BLBTONIST,  a  perfon  endued  with  powers 
fijmlar  to  thofe  of  Mr  Bleton.    S^  laft  article. 

BL£T30E,  a  village  in  Bedfordibbre,  on  the 
Oufe,  h^tveen  Bedford  and  QdehilL  it  haa  a 
fair,  May  19. 

BLETDSi  (0A.«nf,]  in  the  ancient  phyfic,  a  p^r- 
km  whole  lide,  by  reafon  of  ibme  internal  inllam-' 
nation,  as  a  pleurify  or  pcri^neumony,  turna 
black  or  livid-iipotted,  cbiefty  after  death. 

To  BL£V£».  or  I  V.  ft.  t^f.  [6/ft^,  Teut.]    To 

T^  BLEVIN,     S  abide;  to  tarry.  Ouiuc. 

(I.)  BLEW,  tf^*'.    See  Blub. 

(a.>  *  Blbw.  The  preterite  from  */ow.— Tbe 
reft  Bed  into  a  ftxong  tower,  where,  feeing  no  re- 
medy, theydcfpeiately£/Bf^upthemielvQs,  with 
a  gicat  part  of  the  caftle,  with  gunpowder.  iCnofleu 

BLEWBERRY,  a  viUagci  in  Berkihire,  near 
Walliiig;ford.       •     .        , 

BLEW-CAP,  an  En^iih  name  for  a  peculiar 
%iccie9  of  filb  of  the  £ilmoakuad»  diftiqguiftied  by 
a  braad  Uue  fpoa  on  the  head,  frQm.wbcnf:e  tbi^jr 
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Thefe  feem  not  td  breed  tvith 
us ;  but  appear  in  oar  rivers  only  at  certain  fea- 
fons,  when  there  have  been  very  violent  N#  Ivinds* 
This  fiih  is  fddom  found  fingle ;  fo  that  the  fiih* 
crmen  rejoice  at  their  taking  one  of  them,  exj)e«ft- 
ing  a  large  fhoal  of  the  A  near. 

BLEW-HOUSE,  a  viUage  in  Middlcfex,  W.'of 
Endfiekl-Chafe. 

BLEYDON,  a  village  iri  Somerfetfhire,  near 
Up-hill. 

(i.)  ♦  BLEYME.  »./  Art  inflammation  in  the 
foot  of  a  horfe,  between  the  fole  and  the  bone. 
Farrier' J  Did. 

(1.)  Blsymes  are  of  3  forts ^  the  firft,  hrvd  isi 
(polled  wrinkled  feet  with  narrow  hen>',..irc  Ufa- 
ally  feated  in  the  inward  ot  weakell  quiuur;  tiio 
ad  infedts  the  griftle,  and  muA  bo  extirpate  ci,  as 
in  the  cufe  of  a  qiiitter-bone :  the  3d  is  occifion- 
ed  by  fitnall  ftones  and  i^avcl  between  the  Uiots 
and  the  fole. — For  a  cure,  paa*  the  foot,  let  out 
the  matt,  r,  if  any,  and  drefs  the  fore,  like  the 
prick  of  :i  nail. 

BLIUOROUGH,  a  town  in  Lincolnfniro,  S.  of 
Kirton. 

BLICCA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpeciesof  Cyprinus. 
See  Balllrus,  N®  1,  and  Cyprinus. 
.  BLICE  A,  in  ichthyology,  i,  the  pame  of  a  fmall 
fifh  of  the  harengifonn  kmd,  caught  in  the  Ger- 
man aiKl  other  fea-^,  and  fuppofed  by  many  to  be 
the  iaroe  with  our  fprat.  2.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of 
a  freih* water  fiih  of  the  Tfialacojhmoutf  or  leather- 
mouthed  kind,  the  fame  with  the  more  common 
kind  of  edrcajjiui*  3«  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  £< 
lildia  ilfh,  ottbe  (hape  and  colour  of  the  herring, 
but  fomewhat  broader  and  thinner.  Ita  tail  is 
forked ;  but  its  eyes  and  the  ^nd  of  its  fnout  are 
edttrctaiely  large.  ,The^  fiih  fwim-  in  vaft  ihoals* 
and(  are  caught  priocipally  on  the  coaft  of  Mala^ 
ban  .They  are  Well  taftedi  but  have  no  tafte  of  a 
beirring.  They  take  fait,  which  fcarce  any  other 
of  the  Eaft  India  fiih  will  do,  and  are  therefore^ 
mtrcb  valued,  and  fent  into  all  the  neighbouring 
part»  of  the  -country  in  pickle.  The  natives  alfo« 
m  manuring  the  lands  whereon  they  ibw  their  ricet 
ufe'  thefe  tifh,  wliich  are  c'aught  in  prodigious 
plenty,  inftead  of  dung^ 

BLICKLING5  a  village  in  Norfoikfhire,  neaf 
AleQiam* 

BLXDESLOW,  or  BlilEsuiw,  a  village  in 
Gloucelterihire,  neajr  Awre# 

BLIEGG,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  giveib  by  th^ 
Gentians  to  the.BLf  ix.      ; . 

( I  A*  BLIGHT.  I*./  [Tbe  ety^mology  unknowij 
J.  Mildew ;  according  to  Skii^r  /  but  it  feems 
taken  by  moft  writers,  in  a  general  fenfe,  iror  any 
caufe  of  the  failure  of  fruits. — I  com|>lained  to  the 
oldeft  and  bed  gardeners,  who  often  fell  into  the 
£une  misfortune,  and  efteemed  it  feme  hligi/i  of 
the  fpring.  Tefnplr.  «,  Any  thing  nipping,  of 
blafting.— When  you  come  to  the  proof  ofljce,  the 
fii-ft  h/ijiht  of  froft  ihall  molt  infallibly  llrip  you  of 
all  your  glory.  L'Efirange. 

(3.)  Blight,  in  hufbandry,  a  difeafe  incident 
to  plants,  which  afieds  them  variouHy;  the  whole 
plant  fometimes  periihing  by  it,  and  fbmetimea 
only  the  leaves  and  bloiToms,  which  will  be  iicorch- 
ed  and  fhrivelled  up,,  thereat  remaining  green  and 
floinriihing.  Some  have  fuppo(ed  that  blights  ar^ 
I>  i^aally 
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ufually  produced  by  an  eafterly  wind,  bringing 
▼aft  quantities  of  infers  egf^i  along  with  it,  from 
^me  diftant  place ;  and  that  thefc,  being  lodged 
^  upon  the  furface  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  fruit 
'  trees,  caufo  them  t«  (hrivel  up  and  perifti.  To  3 
cure  this  diftemper,  they  advife  the  buniing  of 
wet  litter  on  the  windward  fide  of  the  plants,  that 
the  fmoke  thereof  may  be  carried  to  them  by  the 
wind,  which  they  fuppofe  will  ftifie  and  deftroy 
the  infeds,  and  thereby  cure  the  diftemper.  O- 
thers  dire^  the  ufe  of  tobacco  duft,  or  to  walh 
the  trees  .with  water  wherein  tobacco  ftalks  have 
been  infiifed  for  12  hours;  which  they  fay  will 
deftroy  thofe  infeds,  and  recover  the  plants.  Pep- 
per  duft  fcattered  over  the  bloflbms  of  fruit  trees. 
Sec.  has  been  recommended  as  very  ufefiil  in  this 
cafe;  and  there  are  fome  that  advife  the  pulling 
off  the  leaves  that  are  diftempered.  The  true 
caufe  of  blight  feems  to  be  continued  dry  eafterly 
winds  for  feveral  days  together,  without  the  in- 
tcrvention  of  Aiowers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by 
which  the  perfpiration  in  the  tender  bloffom  is 
ftopped ;  and  if  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  a  long 
continuance  of  the  fame  weather,  it  equally  afters 
the  tender  leaves,  whereby  their  colour  is  chan- 
ged, and  they  wither  and  decay.  The  beft  reme- 
dy for  this  diftemper,  is  to  warn  and  fprinkle  gent- 
ly over  the  tree,  &c,  ftx>m  time  to  time  with  cora- 
ttion  water ;  and  if  the  young  fhoots  feem  to  be 
rtn/ch  infeded,  let  them  be  waihed  with  a  wool- 
len clothe  fo  as  to  dear  them,  if  poflible,  from 
this  glutinous  matter,  that  their  refpiration  and 
perfpiration  may  not  be  obftnided.  This  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  performed  early  in  the  day,  that 
the  mbifture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  cold  of  the 
nij?ht  comes  on ;  nor  ihould  it  be  done  when  the 
fun  (bines  very  hot.  Another  caufe  of  blight  in 
fpring  is  (harp  hoary  frofts,  which  are  ofteil  fuc- 
ceeded  by  hot  funlhine  in  the  day  time.  Thefe 
are  the  moft  fudden  and  certain  deftroyers  of  the 
friiits  that  are  known. 

*  To  Blight,  v^a*  [from  the  noun.]  x.  To 
corrupt  with  mildew. — This  vapour  bears  np  a. 
long  with  it  any  noxious  mineral  fteams ;  it  then 
blafts  vegetables^  hlighti  com  and  fruit,  and  is 
fometlmes  injurious  even  to  men.  Woodward,  a« 
In  geireral,  to  blaft ;  lo  hinder  from  fertility. — My 
country  neighbours  do  not  find  it  impdfiible  to 
think  of  a  lame  horfe  they  have,  or  their  blighted 
com,  till  they  have  run  over  in  their  minds  all  be- 
inifs.  Tjbtke,^ 

But  left  harfh  care  the  lover's  peace  deftroyi^ 

ATtd  roughly  bUght  the  tender  buds  of  joy, 
»   Let  reafon  teach.  LytteUork 

BLIGHTED  corn*    Sec  Smut. 

BLIKE,  in.  ichthyology,  a  name  %^cti  by  fome 
to  an  anadnimous  fiih,  rei^bling  our  river  chub, 
and  called  by  Gefner  capito  anadromus ;  but  better 
known  by  the  name  of  zarta,  or  the  zerte. 

BLILESLOW.    See  Blideslow. 

BLIMHILL,  a  Tillage  in  Staftbrdihite^  W/of 
Penkridge. 

To  BLIK«  V.  ff.  obf.  To  eafe.  Spftffin 

(t.)  •  BLIND,  adj.  [biind.  Sax. J  i.  Without 
fight";  wanting  the  fenfe  of  feeing;  darit.- — The 
b.'ind  man  that  governs  his  fteps  by  feeling,  in  de- 
fed  of  eyes,  receives  advertifements  of  things 
through  a  ftaff.  Dij*/.— 


y  s  t  r 

Thofe  other  twoequallM  with  mc uf  fate/ 
So  were  I  equallM  with  them  in  reno^m  f 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mxonidet^ 
And  Terefias,  and  Phineas,  prophets  old.  Milh 

2.  Intelledually  dark ;  unable  to  judge ;  ignorant; 
with  to  before  that  which  is  unfeen.— 

All  authors  to  their  own  defers  are  blind; 
Hadft  thou,  but  Janus  like,  a  face  behind. 
To  fee  thepeople,  what  fplay  mouths  they  make; 
To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back. 

*  Dryden, 

3.  Sometimes  «/.— 
Blind  o/the  future,  and  by  rage  mii1ed» 

He  pulls  his  crimes  upon  his  x>eople's  head. 

Drydeii, 

4.  Unfeen ;  out  of  the  publick  view ;  private :  ge* 
nerally  with  fome  tendency  to  fome  contempt  or 
cenfure.— To  grievous  and  fcandalous  inconve^ 
niencies  they  make  themfelves  fubjed,  with  whom 
any  blind  or  fecrot  comer  is  judged  a  fit  houfe  of 
common  prayer.  Hooker ,  5.  Not  eafily  dtfcem- 
ible;  hard  to  find;  dark;  obfcure;  unfeen.— 
There  be  alfo  blind  fires  under  ftone,  which  flame 
not  out ;  but  oil  being  poured  upon  them,  they 
flame  out.  Baeon,'^ 

Where  elfe 
Shall  1  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangl'd  wood  ?  Mili. 
How  have  we  wander'd  a  long  difmal  night. 
Let  through  blind  paths  by  each  deluding  light. 

Roftofttwioin* 
Part  creeping  under  ground,  their  journey 
blind% 
And  climbing  frtim  below,  their  fiellows  meet. 

Dryden* 
So  mariners  miftake  the  promis'd  guft, 
And,  with  full  (ails,  on  the  bUnd  rocks  are  loft. 

Dryden. 
A  poftera  door,  yet  unobfervM  and  ft«c, 
Join'd  by  the  length  of  a  blind  gallery. 
To  the  king's  clofet  bed.  Drydau 

6.  Blind  Vejfeli,  [with  chymifts.]   Such  as  have  no" 
opening  but  on  one  fide. 

(1.)  *  Blind.  »./  r.  Something  to  hinder  the 
fight.— -Hardly  any  thing  in  our  converiation  is 
pure  and  genuine ;  civility  cafts  a  blind  over  the 
duty,  under  fome  cuftomary  words.  VBftrange* 
a.  Something  to  mifiead  the  eye  or  the  under- 
ftanding. — Thefi?  difcouries  fet  an  oppofition  be-« 
tween  his  commands  and  decrees ;  making  the  one 
a  biind  for  the  execution  of  the  other.  Becay  of 
Piety. 

(3.)  Bliwo,  an  vpitfaet'  applied  to  a  perfon  or 
fenfitive  creature  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  eyes; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  one  frt>m  whom  light,  co- 
lours, and  all  the  glorious  variety  of  the  vifible 
creation,  are  intercepted  by  fome  natiu^  or  acci- 
dental difeafe.  Such  is  the  literal  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  but  it  is  likewife  ufed  in  a  metaphori- 
cal fenfe,  (fee  ^  i.  dff*  a.)  and  frequently  itnplies, 
at  the  fame  time,  fome  moral  or  fpiritual  depra^* 
vity  in  the  foul  thus  blinded,  vrhich  is  either  the 
efficient  or  continuing  caufe  of  this  internal  mala- 
dy. Yet,  e«<en:in  metaphor,  the  epithet  is  fome- 
times  applied  to  a  fpecietof  ignorance,  which  nei« 
tlier  involves  the  Idea  of  real  gailt  tlorof  yoltmta- 
ry  error.  It  is,  however,  our  prefcnt  intention  to 
Gonfider  tlie  word,  not  in  its  figuratne,  but  in  its 

.  natnral 
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fiiftural  and  primary  fenfe. 
this  place  to  regard  it  as  a  fabjed  pf  medical  fpe- 
culation,  or  to  explore  its  caufes  and  enumerate 
its  cures.  Thefe  belong  to  another  fcience.  See 
Medic  IN  By  Index.  Our  chief  defign  here  is  to 
/confider,  By  what  means  this  inexpreflible  misfor- 
tune may  be  compeniated  or  alleyi^ed  to  thofe 
who  fuftain  it ;  what  advantages  and  confolations 
^hey  may  derive  hook  it ;  of  what  acquifitions  they 
naj  be  fu&eptible ;  what  are  the  proper  means  of 
their  improvement ;  or  by  what  culture  they  may 
become  afeful  to  themfelves,  and  important  mem- 
bers of  fociety.    See  $  i<— 19. 

(4-)  Blind,  account  of  the  dsstrsssed 
SITUATION  OF  THE.  There  is  not  perhaps  any 
/enfe  or  fiiculty  oC  the  corporeal  framcy  which  af- 
fords fo  aiany  fourcesof  utility  and  entertainment 
as  the  power  of  vifion  ;  nor  is  there  any  privation 
which  can  be  produdive  of  diiadvantages  fo  vari- 
ous, and  fo  bitter,  as  the  want  of  fight.  By  no 
avenue  of  corporeal  perception  is  knowledge  in 
her  full  extent,  fo  acceffible  to  the  rational  foul, 
as  by  the  glorious  and  delightful  medium  of  light. 
For  this  not  only  reveals  external  things  in  all  their 
beauties,  and  varieties,  but  enable^)  the  mind  to  give 
body,  form,  and  colour,  to  intelledtual  ideas ;  fo 
that  the  wh<^  material  and  intelligent  creation  lie 
open,and  the  majeitic  frame  of  nature  is  perceived 
at  a  glance.  To  the  blind,  pn  the  ^gntrary,  the  vi- 
iible  univerfe  is  totally  annihilated;  he  has  not  «- 
ven  any  diftind  idea  of  fpace,  ei^cept  that  in  which 
he  ftaads,  or  to  which  his  extremities  can  reach. 
Sound,  indeed,  eives  him  fome  ideas  of  diftantob- 
jeds ;  but  thete  ideas  are  extremely  obfcure  and 
indiftind.  They  are  obfcure,  becaufe  they  coo- 
fifi.  alone  of  the  objects  whofe  ofciliations  vibrate 
on  his  ear,  and  do  not  neceflarily  fuppofc  any  o- 
ther  bodies  with  which  the  intermediate  fpace  may 
be  occupied  ;  they  are  indiftind,  becaufe  founds 
themfelves  are  frequently  ambiguous,  and  <Io  not 
nnifonnly  indicate  their  real'cau&s.  And  though 
by  them  the  idea  of  diftance  in  general,  or  .even 
of  fome  particular  dillances,  may  be  obtained  $ 
yet  they  never  fill  the  mind  with  thofe  vaft  and 
exalting  ideas  of  extenfion,  which  are  inCpired  by 
ocular  perception.  For  though  a  clap  of  thunder, 
or  an  explpfion  of  ordnance,  may  be  diitindly 
heard  after  the  found  has  traverfed  an  immenfe 
region  of  fpsce ;  yet  when  the  diftance  is  uncom- 
monly great,  it  ceafes  to  be  indicated  by  found ; 
and  therefore  the  ideas,  acquired  by  auricular  ex- 
periment, of  extenfion  and  interval,  are  extreme- 
ly confufed  and  inadeqiute.  The  comprehenfive 
eye  darts  its  inftantaneous  glance  over  extenfiye 
valleys,  lofty  mountains,  protraded  rivers,  illimit- 
able oceans.  It  views  in  an  indant  the  mighty 
fpace  from  eaith  to  heaven,  or  from  one  ftar  to 
another.  By  the  aififtance  of  telefcopes,  its  pow- 
er is  almoft  infinitely  extended,  its  objedsprodigi- 
oafly  multiplied,  and  the  fphere  of  its  obiervation 
immenfely  enlarged.  Thus  the  imagination,  in- 
ured to  vaft  impreffions  of  diftance,  can  not  only 
recal  them  in  their  greateft  extent,  with  as  much 
npidity  as  they  were  at  firft  imbibed ;  but  can 
multiply  them,  an^i  add  one  to  another,  till  all  parti- 
cular boundaries  and  diftances  be  loft  in  immenfity. 
The  blind  are  apprehenfive  of  danger  in  every 
BKHion  towards  any  place,  from  whence  tbeur  con- 
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Nor  do  we  mean  in  trailed  powers  of  perception  can  give  them  no 
intelligence.  All  the  various  modes  of  delicate 
proportion,  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  light  and 
colours,  exhibited  in  the  wor)ps  of  nature  and  art, 
are  to  them  irretrievably  loft.  Dependent  for  e- 
very  thing,  but  mere  exifteoce,  on  the  good  of- 
fices of  (Hhers ;  obnoxious  to  injury  from  every 
point,  which  they  are  neither  capacitated  to  per- 
ceive nor  qualified  to  refift ;  they  are^  during  the 
prefent  ftate  of  being,  rather  prifoners  at  large, 
than  dtisens  of  nature.  The  fedentary  life,  to 
whic^  by  privation  of  fight  they  are  defined, 
relaxes  their  frame,  and  fubjeds  them  to  all  the 
djfiigreeable  fenfations  which  arife  from  dejedlion 
pf  fpiritfi.  Hence  the  moft  feeble  exertions  create 
laijRtude  and  uneafuiefs.  Hence  the  native  tone  of 
the  neryous  fy  ftem,  compatible  with  health  and  plea- 
fure,  being  destroyed  by  inactivity,  exafperates  and 
embitters  every  difagreeable  impreifion.  Natural 
evils,  h«wever,  are  fupportable ;  being  either  mild 
in  their  attacks,  or  ihort  in  their  duration:  the  mi- 
feries  inflicted  by  £onfcious  and  reflecting  agents 
alone  deferve  the  name  of  evils.  Thefe  excruciate 
the  foul  with  ineffable  poignancy,  as  expreifive  of 
indifference  or  malignity  in  tho&  by  whom  fuch 
bitter  portions  are  cruelly  adminiftered.  The  ne- 
gligence or  wantonoefs,  therefore,  with  which  the 
blind  are  to»  frequently  treated,  is  an  enormity 
which  God  ak>ne  has  juftice  or  power  to  puniih. 
Thofe  amongft  them  who  have  had  fenfibility 
to  feel,  and  capacity  to  exprefs,  the  efiedts  of 
their  misfortunes,  have  defcnbed  them  in  a  man- 
ner capable  of  penetrating  the  mofl  callous  heart. 
Homer,  who,  in  the  penon  of  Demodocus  the 
Phsatian  bard,  is  faid  to  have  defcribed  his  own 
^tuation,  proceeds  thus: 

T«f  «t^i  Mir^*  WiXnn,  ^At  V  mymSn  ri,  ««j»«f  r% 

Dear  to  the  mufe,  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  blelfingj  mix'd  with  mighty  woe. 
In  clouds  and  darknefs  quenchM  his  vifual  ray. 
Yet  gave  him  power  to  raife  the  lofty  lay.  Pope» 

Our  ancient  Caledonian  bard,  Offian,  who  in  his 
old  age  participated  the  lame  calamity,  has  ;)lfo, 
tn  more  than  one  paffage  of  his  works,  defcnbed 
his  fituation  in  a  manner  equally  delicate  ^nd  i>a- 
thetic.  And  Milton  complains,  (Par.  Lqfit  B.  iii. ) 

■     .    ■ . «  With  the  year 

Seafons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  fweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom| 
Or  fight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer's  role. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  inflcad,  and  ever  during  dark, 
^nrround  me,  from  the  chearful  w^ys  of  men 
Cut  off.."  Sec. 

And  in  his  tragedy  of  Sampfop  Agoniftes,  in  tho 
perfon  of  his  hero,  he  deplores  the  misfortune  of 
blindnefs  with  great  pathos  and  energy. 

But  chief  of  all, 

O  lofs  of  fight,  of  thee  I  moft  complain  ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worfe  than  chains. 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepid  age. 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me's  ex- 
tinct, 
Aod  all  her  various  objects  pf  delight 

D »      ^  AnnuUVj 
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Annull'dy  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have 

eas'd 
Inferior  to  the  vileft  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm.    The  vileft  here  excel  me  : 
They  creep,  yet  fee. — rr- 
Scarce  half  I  feem  to  live,  dead  more  thanb^alf 
O  dartL,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe 
Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 
Fince  li^fet  fo  ncceflary  is  to  life. 
And  alwoft  life  itfelf,  why  was  the  fight 
To  fiich  a  tender  ball  a^  th'  eye  confin'd, 
So  obvious,  and  eafy  to  be  quench'd  ? 
And  nut,  as  fe^lipg,  through  all  parts  diffusM. 
That  file  might  look  at  will  thro'  ev'ry  pore  r 
Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exil'd  from  light,   • 
As  in  the  land  of  darknefs,  yet  in  light         - 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  d^ath  : 
•And  buried ;  but  yet  more  miferable ! 
Myfelf  the  fepulchrei  a  moving  grave. 

ThBs -dependent  on  every  creature,  and  pailiy^ 
to  every  accident,  can  we  be  farprifed,  tp  Obferve 
momerits  when  the  blind  are  at  variance  with  thcm- 
felves  and  every  thing  elfe  around  them  ?  \Vith  the 
fame  in  flings  of  felfprefervation,  the  fame  irrafci- 
We  paifions  i?rhich  are  common  to  the  fpecics, 
and  exafperatM  by  a  fenfe  of  debility  either  for 
retaliation  or  defence ;  can  the  blind  be  really  ob- 
^e^ts  of  refentment  or  contempt,  even  when  they 
feem  peevifh  or  vindiiftive  ?  1  ni«,  however,  is  not 
always  their  charafter.  Their  behaviour  is  often 
]iighly  expreffive,  not  only  of  refignati«n,  but  c- 
ven  of  chearfulqefs ;  and  though  they  are  often 
coldly,  and  even  inhumanly,  treated  by  men,  yet 
they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  for faken  of  heaven.  1  he 
common  Parent  of  natpre,  whpfe  benignity  is 
permanent  as  his  e^^iUence,  and  boundlefs  as  his 
tmpire,  has  neither  left  his  afflided  creatures 
without  confolation  nor  refource.    See  §  5. 

(5.}  Blii^d,  advai]^tag£s  enjoyed  by  the. 
The  blind  pftep  d«-*rive  advantages  even  from  their 
lofs,  however  opprdfive  and  irretrievable ;  not  in- 
Ifh^^adequate  to  compenfate,  but  fqfficient  tq  alle- 
viate their  mifery.  The  attention  of  the  foul, 
confined  to  thefe  avenues  of  perception  which  ihe 
can  pQmmand,  is  neither  diuipatca  nor  confound- 
ed, by  the  ifnmenfe  multiplicity,  nor  the  rapid 
fucccflion  of  furrounding  objects.  Hence  her 
contemplations  arc  more  uniformly  filled  upori 
tho  revolutions  qf  her  own  internal  frame.  Hence 
her  perceptions  of  fuch  external  things,  as  ate 
po!itiguou(t  iand  obviQUs  tp  her  obfervation,  be- 
come more  exquifite.  Hence,  even  her  inflrvi- 
n^.cnts  of  corporeal  fe^fiition  are  more  afiiduoufly 
improved ;  fo  that  frpiii  them  ihe  derives  fuch  no* 
tices  of  approaching  pleafure,  or  imy.-nding  dan- 
gi  r,  as  entirely  efcape'  the  attention  of  thole  wha 
depend  for  fecurity  on  the  reports  of  their  eyes. 
A  blind  man,  ^hen  walking  fwiftly,  or  running, 
is  kindly  checked  by  nature  from  ruUely  encoun- 
tejjng  filch  hard  and  extended  objevSlS  as  might 
hurt  or  brqife  hip^.  When  he  apprqaches  bodies 
pf  this  kind,  he  feeU  the  atmofpTierc  more  fenfi- 
bly  refill  his  progrcrfs  \  and  in  proportion  as  his 
n»  tion  is  accelerated,  or  his  oiftarce  from  the 
(».  ect  diminiihed,  the  refiftance  is  incrcafjd.  He 
4i...|np'uil}^'js  ^hc  approach  of  his  friend^by  the 
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found  cf  his  fteps,  by  his  manner  of  breathing, 
and  aimoft  by  every  audible  token  whitb  he  can 
exhibit     Prepared  for  the  dangers  which  he  may 
encounter,  from  the  farface  ot  the  ground  upon 
which  he  wiUks,  his  ftep  is  habitually  firm  and 
cautious.    Hence  he  not  only  avoids  thofe  fallg, 
which  might  be  occafioned  by  its  lefs  formidable 
inequalities,  but  from  its  general  bias  he  coUeds 
fome  ideas,  hPwfar  his  fafety  is  immediately  con- 
cerned;  and  though  thefe  conjedures  may  be 
fometimes  fallacious,  yet  they  are  generally  fo  true  . 
as  to  preferve  him  from  fuch  accident^  as  are  not 
incurred  by  his  own  temerity.   The  rapid  torrent 
and  the  deep  caftrade  not  only  warn  him  to  keep 
a  proper  diitance,  but  inform  him  in  what  direc- 
tion he  moves,  and  are  a  kind  of  audibte  fyno» 
fares  to  regulate  his  courfe.    In  places  to  which 
he  has  been  accufiomed,  he  as  it  were  r^ognifec 
his  latitude  and  longitude,  from  every  breath  of 
varied  fragrance  that  tinges  the  gale,  from  every 
afCent  or  declivity  in  the  road,  finom  every  natural 
or  artificial  found  that  Arikes  his  ear;  if  thefe  im 
dications  be  ftatipnaryt  and  confin^  to  particu. 
lar  places.     Regulated  by  thefe  figns,  the  Aliud 
have  not  only  been  known  to  perform  long  jour, 
neys  themfelves,   l»ut  «ven  to  comhid  others 
through  dangerous  paths  at  midnight^  with  the 
utmoft  fecurity    and  eya^efs.    Sec  $  11.     h 
would  be  cndlefs  to  recapitulate  the  various  me- 
chanical operations  of  which  they  are  capable,  by 
their  picety  z^d  accuracy  of  touch.    In  lome  the 
tadtile  powers  are  fiud  to  have  be^n  fo  highly  in[»- 
proved,  as  to  perceive  that  texture  and-difpofii* 
tipn  pf  coloured  furfaces,  by  which  fome  rays  of 
light  are  refle^ed  and  others  abforbed,  and  in  this 
manner  to  diftinguifh  colours.    But  the  teftimo- 
nies  for  this  fa6t  ftill  appear  too  vague  and  general 
to  deferve  pyblic  credit.    A  perfon  who  loft  the 
ufe  of  his  hght  dt  an  early  period  of  infancy,  who 
in  the  vivacity  or'dclicacy  of  his  fenfatipns  was  not 
perhaps  infenor  to  any  one,  and  who  had  often 
heard  of  others  in  his  fituation  capable  of  diftin- 
guifliing  colours  by  touch,  Simulated,  partly  by 
curiofity  to  acquire  a  newtrain  of  ideas,  if  poffi- 
ble,  but  ftill  more  by  indrednility  with  refped  to 
the  fads  related,  tried  repeated  experiments,  by 
touching  the  furfaces  of  different  bodjes,  arid  exa- 
mining whether  any  fuch  diver  fit  ies  could  be  found 
in  them,  as  might  enable  hira  to  diftinguifti  cck 
Iduvs;  but  no  fuch  diverlity  could  he  ever  afoer- 
tain.  .SonKtimes,  indeed,  he  imagined*  that  ob- 
Jeds  which  had  no  colour,  or  in  other  word^, 
fuch  ad  were  black,  were  fomewhat  different  and 
peculiar  in  their  furfaces;  but  this  experiment  did 
not  always  hold,-  ^See  however  $  13  &  t4<)    That 
their  acquflic  perceptions  are  difiind:  and  accu- 
rate, we  may  feirly  conclude  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  afcertain  the  acutenefs  or  gravi- 
ty of  different  tones,  and  from  their  exad  difcem-* 
ment  of  thevaripus  modifications  of  found,  and 
of  fonorus  objfefts,  if  the  founds  themfelves  be 
in  any  defgree  fignificant  of  their  caufes.    From 
this  accuracy  of  external  fenfation  and  f^om  the 
afiTiduous  and  vigorous  applications  of  a  compre- 
henfive  and  attenti%*c  mind  alotie,  we  are  aWe  to 
account  for  the  r^pid  and  aflonifiiing  progreis 
wV.ich  fome  of  them  have  made,  not  only  in  thofe 
dcparuiitpts  of  literature,  which  were  moft  obvi-» 
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mt  to  tbdr  fisnfcsy  and  iced^le  to  ^leir  under-  the  vifible 
itandingSy  but  even  in  the  molt  abilrad  fcitnces. 
What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
conceptions  of  a  biind  man,  than  the  abftra^  re- 
UtioD8  and  properties  of  fpace  and  quantity  i  Yet 
the  incoBiprehenfible  attainments  ot  Dr  Sa under- 
fon  in  all  the  branches  of  mathematics  are  now 
fully  known  and  firmly  believed  by  the  whole  li- 
terary world,  both  from  the  teftimony  of  bis  pu- 
pils, and  ^e  publication  of  his  works.  But  (hould 
(he  fa^  beftill  deemed  uncertain,  it  might  be  ve- 
rified by  a  living  prodigy  of  this  kind,  with  which 
our  country  is  at  prefent  honoured ;  who,  though 
bimd  from  his  infancy,  by  the  afliduity  of  his  ap- 
plication, and  by  the  force  of  a  genius  to  which 
nothing  is  impenetrable,  has  not  only  made  incre- 
dible advances  in  mechanical  operations,  in  mufic, 
and  in  the  languages ;  but  is  likewife  profoundly 
ftilled  in  geometry,  in  algebra,  in  aftronomy,  in 
chemiftry,  and  in  ail  the  other  branches  of  natural 
philofophy,  as  taught  by  Newton,  and  received 
by  an  admhing  world,  even  qpths  not  excepted. 

See*?. 

(6.)  Blind,  a  fqekomenov  r£4PBCT|iiig  the, 
Kor  accooiTteo  Tea.  When  we  ruminate  on 
the  numberlefs  advantages  derived  from  the  ufe 
of  fight,  and  its  immenfe  importance,  in  extend, 
ing  the  human  capacity,  and  improving  every  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  ^e  mighf  be  tempted  to  doubt 
the  reports  concerning  luch  perfons  asj  yritbout 
the  aififtanc^  of  ligrht,  have  arrived  at  higl^  de- 
grees of  enrinence  even  in  thoftf  fciences  vvhich  ap- 
pear  abfolutdyunattatnablebiit  by  the  interpofition 
of  external  mediums.  It  has,  however,  been  de- 
nsonftrated,  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr  Reid,  that 
blind  men,  by  proper  inflruAions,  are  furceptible 
of  almoft  every  idea,  and  every  truth  vvhicb  can 
be  ifflprefied  on  the  mind  by  the  mediation  o!^ 
light  and  colours,  except  the  fenfationi  of  light 
and  colours  themfelyes.  finqtdry  into  the  Human 
Mind.  y\.^  I9  «•)  Yet  there  is'Oine  phenomenon  of 
•this  kind,  which  feems  to  have  efcAped  the  atten- 
tion of  that  gr^at  philofopher,  and  for  which  no 
author  has  ofl^red  any  tolejrable  reafon,  though 
it  certainly  merits  the  attention  of  a  philoCapher. 
For  tbough  we  ihoold  admit,  that  the  bliild  can 
underftand  with  great  perfpicuitv  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  light  and  colours;  thougn  it  were  allow- 
ed, that  on  thcfe  fubjeds  they  mi|jht  extend  their 
fpeculations  beyond  their  inftruttipns,  and  inyef- 
tigate  the  mechanical  piincipies  of  optics  by  the 
mere  force  of  genius  and  appUcaition,  from  the 
data  which  they  have  already  obtained;  yet  it  will 
be  difficulty  if  not  impolTible,  t^i^iTign  any.r6«(- 
fon  why  tbefe  objeds  ilioi^ld  be  more  interefting 
to  a  blind  raan,  than  any  bther  abdrad  truths 
whatever.  It  is  pofltble  for  the  blind,  by  a  reten- 
tive memory,  to  tell,  That  the  ficy  is  ^  azure ; 
that  the  fan,  moon,  and  ftars,'  are  bright ;  that 
the  rofe  is  red,  the  lily  yrhite  or  yellow,  and  the 
tnlip  variegated.  By  continually  hearing^  thefe 
fubftantives  and  adjedives  joined,  he  may  be  me- 
,chasical]y  taught  to  join  them  in  the  fame  man- 
'ner;  but  as  he  never  had  any  feniation  of  colour, 
however  accuratdy  he  may  fpeak  of  coloured  ob- 
jeds,  his  language  mud  be  like  that  of  a  parrot ; 
without  meaning,  and  without  ideas.  Homer, 
MOtoni  and  Offian^  had  b^n  long  acquainted  with 
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world,  before  they  were  furroundcd 
with  clouds  aud  ever-during  darknefs.*  Ihey. 
might,  therefore,  ftill  retain  the  pleafing  impref- 
fions  of  what  they  had  feen.  Their  di&riptions 
might  be  animated  with  all  the  rapture  and  en- 
thuiiafm  which  originally  fired  their  bofoms,  when 
the  grand  or  delightful  objeds  which  they  deli- 
neated were  immediately  beheld.  Nay,  that  en- 
thufiafm  might  dill  be  heightened  by  a  bitter  fenfe 
of  their  lol's,  and  by  that  regret  which  a  fituation 
fo  difmal  might  naturally  infpire.  But  how  (hall 
we  account  for  the  fame  en  rgy,  the  fame  tranf- 
port  of  defcription,  exhibltei  by  thofe  on  whofe 
numU  vifible  objeds  were  cither  never  imprell'ed, 
w  have  been  entirely  obliterated  I  Yet,  however 
unaccountable  this  fad  may  appear,  it  is  no  lefs 
extraordinary  than  true.  See  the  Preface  to  Blacks 
lo€k^^  Poems,  written  by  G.  G.  £fq.  and  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1 754 ;  or  the  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Spence,  prefixed  to  a  4 to 
edition  of  his  poems,  publifhed  at  London  in 
»756.  Jl  foreign  author,  a  ftranger  to  the  T>r^ 
lays,  "  Blacklock  v^ill  appear  to  pofterity  a  fabu- 
lous charader ;  even  now  he  is  a  prodigy.''  See 
Blacklock. 

(7.)  Blind,  astonishikg  acquisitions 
MADS  BY  soMS  OF  THE.  Dr  Nlcholas  Bacon,  a 
blind  gentleman,  deicended  from  the  fame  family 
with  the  celebrated  Lord  Verulam,  was,  in  the 
city  of  Brudds,  with  high  approbation  created 
L.  L.  D.  He  was  deprived  of  fight  at  9  years  of 
age  by  an  arrow  from  a  crofs-bow  whild  he  was 
attempting  to  fhoot  it.  When  he  had  recovered 
his  health,  which  had  fuffered  by  the  diock,  he 
purfued  the  fame  plan  of  education  in  which  he 
nad  been  engaged ;  and  having  heard  that  one  Ni- 
cafius  de  Vuurde,  bom  blind,  who  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  X5th  ceotur^r,  after  having  didin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of 
Lopvain,  took  his  degree  as  P.  D.  in  that  of  Co- 
logne, he  refolved  to  ipake  the  fame  attempt. 
But  the  public,  curfed  with  prejudices  for  which 
the  meaned  £enfative  nature  might  faludi,  pr^u- 
dices  eoually  beneath  the  brutality  and  ignorance 
pf  the  lowed  animal  indind,  treated  his  intention 
with  ridicule:  even  the  profeflTors  themfelve^  were 
not  far  from  being  of  the  fame  fentiment ;  and 
they  admitted  lii^  into  their  fchools,  rather  from 
an  impredion  that  it  might  amufe  him,  than  be- 
come of  any  ufe  to  him.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune, however,  contrary  to  their  expcdations,  to 
obtaii^  the  fiVd  places  among  his  cundifciples.  It 
was  then  faid,  that  fuch  i-apid  advances  might  be 
made  in  the  preliminary  branches  of  his  educri>- 
tion ;  but  would  foon  be  cfltiftuaHy  checked  by 
dudies  of  a. more  pa-ofouud  and  abdradtd  nature. 
This,  it  ftrcms,  was  repeated  from  fchool  tq 
fchool,  through  the  whole  climax  of  his  purluits ; 
and  when,  in  the  courfe  of  academical  karning, 
it  became  ncccOhry  to  dudy  poetry,  it  was  the 
general  vcice  th.it  all  was  over,  and  at  Icitgth  he 
had  readied  his  nepliu  ultra.  But  here  he  likewife 
difappointed  their  prejudices,  an^  taught  them 
the  immenfe  difference  between  blindncls  of  body 
and  blindnefs  of  foul.  After  continuing  his  du- 
dies  in  learning  and  philofophy  for. two  yeaia 
more,  he  applied  himfalf  to  law^  took  his  degree 
in  that  fgiencei  commenced  pleading  coucfelloif 

or 
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^  advocate  in  the  councils>f  Brabant^  and  has 
had  the  pleafure  of  terminating  almoft  every  fuit 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged  to  the  fatisfa&ion 
'of  his  clients.  The  following  anecdotes  of  Dr 
Moves  were  not  long  ago  prefented  to  the  Man- 
chefter  Society  by  Dr  G.  Bew,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed.  "  Dr  Henry  Moyes,  who  occafionally 
.read  ledlures  on  philofophical  chemiftry  at  Man- 
chefter,  like  Dr  Saunderfon,  the  celebrated  pro- 
feflbr  of  Cambridge,  loft  his  fight  by  the  fmaiU 
pox  in  his  early  infancy.  He  never  recollefted  to 
have  feen :  *  but  the  fir  it  traces  of  memory  I  have 

ffays  he)  are  in  fome  confufed  ideas  of  the  folar 
yftem.'  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  in 
a  country  where  learning  of  every  kind  is  highly 
cultivated,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  a  family  de- 
voted to  learning.  Poffefled  of  native  genius,  and 
ardent  in  his  application,  he  made  rapid  advances 
in  various  departments  of  erudition ;  and  not  on- 
ly acquired  the  fundamental  principles  of  mecha- 
nics, mufic,  and  the  languages,  but  likewife  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  inveftigation  of  the  profound- 
*er  fcienct's,  and  dilplayed  an  acute  and  general 
'knowledge  of  geometry,  optics,  algebra,  aftrono- 
my,  chemiftry,  and  in  ftiort  of  moft  of  the  bran- 
ches of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  Mechanical 
cxercifes  were  the  jFavourite  employments  of  Ws 
'infant  years.  At  a  very  early  age  he  made  him- 
felf  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  edged  tools  fo  per- 
fedly,  that  notwjthftanding  his  entire  blindnefis, 
he  was  Able  to  make  little  wind-mills ;  and  he  even 
CQnftru(fted  a  loom  with  his  ovm  hands,  which 
ftill  fbow  the  cicatrices  pf  wounds  he  received  in 
the  execution  of  thcfe'jnvenile  exploits.  By  a 
moft  agreeable  Witciacy  aiid  frequent  intercourfe 
which  I  enjoyed  with  this  accompli fhed  blind 
gentleman,  w hi  1ft  he  refidcd  at  M^incbefter,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  observing  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  he  arranged  hisiJieas  and  ac- 
3uired  his  information.  Whenever  he  was  intro- 
uced  into  company,  I  remarked  that  he  conti- 
nued fome  time  lilent.  *  The  fouod  direded  him 
to  judge  of  thedimenfions  of  the  room,  and  the 
iJiffbrent  voices  of  the  number  of  peifonsthat  were 
prefent.  His  diftindtions  in  thefe  reaped?  werc 
very  accurate ;  and  his  memory  fo  retentive  tl^at 
he  leldom  was  miftaken.  1  have  known  him  in- 
Jlantly  recognize  a  perfon,  on  firft  hearing  hihi 
fpeak,  though  more  than  two  years  had  elapfod 
fince  the  time  of  their  laft  meeting.  He  deter- 
mined pretty  nearly  the  ftature  of  thofe  he  was 
fpeaking  with  by  the  dire^on  of  their  voices ;  and 
he  made  tolerable  conjedures  refpedting  their  tengi- 
pers  and  difpofitions,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  condu(fted  theur  converfation.  It  muft  be 
obferved,  that  this  gentleman's  eyes  were  not  to- 
tally infenfible  to  inteiifc  light.  The  rays  refirad- 
«d  through  a  prifm,  when  fufficiently  vivid,  pro- 
duced certain  diftinguifhable  effed^  on  them. 
The  red  gave  him  a  difagreeable  fenfation,  which 
he  compared  to  the  touch  of  a  faw.  As  the  co- 
lours declfned  in  violence  the.  harfhnefs  lefTened, 
imtil  the  green  afforded  a  fenfation  that  was  high- 
iy  pleafing  to  him,  and  which  he  defcribed  as 
*  :-/nveying  jm  idea  fimilar  to  >*'hat  he  felt  in 
riinniiig  his  hand  over  fmooth  polifhcd  furfaces. 
?*<)li<licd  furftices,  meandring  flreams,  and  gentle 
d';:.:Trticsj  tvcre  t^ie  fij^res  by  which  heexnrefled 
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his  ideas  of  beaiity:   Rugged  rocks,  irregular 
points,  and  boifterous  elements,  furnifhed  hinn 
with  expreffions  for  terror  and  difguft.    He  ej- 
celled  in  the  charms  of  converfation ;  was  happjr 
in  his  alluiions  to  vifual  objeds ;  and  difcouried 
on  the  nature,  compofition,  and  beauty  of  co- 
lours, with  pertinence  and  precifion.    Dr  Moyes 
was  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  power  the  human 
foul  pofleffes,  of  finding  rcfourccs  of  fatisfaftion, 
even  under  the  moft  rigorous  calamities.  Though 
involved  « in  ever  during  darknefs,'  and  excluded 
from  the  charming  views  of  filent  or  animated  na- 
ture ;  though  dependent  on  an  undert4iking  for 
the  means  of  his  fubfiftcnce,  the  fuccefsof  which 
was  very  precarious ;  in  fhort,  though  dellitute 
of  other  fupport  than  his  genius,  and  under  the 
mercenary  protcdion  of  a  perfon  whofe  integrity 
he  fufpeded,  ftill  Dr  Moyes  was  generally  chear- 
ful,  and  apparently  happy.    Indeed  it  muft  alfonl 
much  pleauireto  the  tecling  heart,  to  obferve  this 
hilarity  of  temper  prevail  almoft  univerially  with 
the  blind.    Though  *  cut  off  from  the  ways  of 
men,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  human  faa 
divine,'  they  have  this  confolation ;  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  difcemment,  and  contagious  influ- 
ence of  thofe  painful  emotions  of  the  foul,  tliot 
are  vifible  on  the  countenance,  and  which  liypo- 
crify  itfelf  can  fcarcely  conceal.    This  difpofition 
likewife  may  beconfidcred  as  an  internal  evidence 
of  the  native  worth  of  the  human  mind,«that  thus 
fupports  it«  dignity  and  chearfulncf*  under  one  of 
the  fevereft  misfortunes  that  can  poffiWy  befal  ua." 
There  are  few  fciences  in  which  the  blind  have 
not  diftingwifhed  then\felves :  even  thofe  whofe  ac- 
quifition  feetned  efTcntially  to  depend  upon  viUoo, 
have  at  laft  yielded  to  genius  and  induftry,  though 
-deprived  of  that  advantage.  ProfefTor  Saumder- 
6ON  has  left  the  moft  ftriking  evidences  of  aftonifh- 
ing  proficiency  in  thofe  abftra^  branches  of  ma- 
thematics, which  appeared  leaft  accefTible  to  blind 
perfons.  Sctilpture  is  not  the  moft  praaicable  ait 
for  a  blind  man,  yet  there  are  inftance«  of  perfon% 
;who  have  taken  the  figure  of  a  face  by  the  touch, 
and  moulded  it  in  wait  with  the  utmoftcxaaneb; 
as  was  the  cafe  of  the  blind  fculptor  mentioned 
4)y  De  Piles,  who  thua  took  the  Ukenefs  of  the 
Duke  de  Bracciano  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  nude  a 
marble  ftatue  of  K.  Charles  I.  with  great  elegance 
and  juftnefs.  fCourj  de  PeinU  p.  3*9*  ^f^f'  ^fi^^' 
Rat.  §  161.)  And,  however  unaccountable  it  may 
appear  to  the  abftraa  philofopher,  yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  in  fadt,  than  that  a  blind  man  may, 
by  the  efforts  of  a  cultivated  genius,  exhibit  in 
poetry  the  m*ft  natural  images  and  animated  de- 
fcriptions,  even  of  vifible  objeas,  without  either 


incurring  or  deferving  the  imputation  of  pUgia- 
arifm.  In  mufic,  tVere  are  at  prefent  living  in- 
ftances  how  ftu-  the  Wind  may  proceed.  Informer 
periods  we  fhall  find  illuftnous  examples,  how 
amply  nature  has  capacitated  the  blind  to  excel, 
both  in  the  feientific  and  pradical  departmenta  of 
muiic.  In  the  i6th  century,  when  the  progrefs 
of  improvement  both  in  melody  and  harmony 
was  rapid  and  confpicuous,  Francis  Salinas 
was  eminently  diftingpifttcd.  He  waa  born  A.  D. 
15 13,  at  Burgos  in  Spain;  and  was  fon  to  the 
treafurcrof  that  city.  Though  affli<fted  with  in- 
curable biiudncl3,  he  was  p:;Dfo^iul]y.  fkilkd  bgoth 
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former,  he  is  celebrated  by  his  cotemporaries  with 
the  higbeft'  encomiuiBS.  As  a  theorift,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  fays^  his  book  is  equal  in  valae  to  any 
now  extant  in  any  language.  Though  he  wfaa  de- 
prived of  light  in  his  earlieft  infancy^  he  did  not 
content  himfelf  to  delmeate  the  various  pheno- 
mena in  znuficy  but  the  principles  from  whence 
they  refult,  the  relations  of  found,  the  nature  of 
arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  hartnonical  ratios, 
which  were  tlxn  efteemed  effenbal  to  the  theory 
of  mufic.  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  would 
have  de(erved  admirationy  though  he  had  been  in 
fon  polTeffion  of  every  fenfe  requtfite^for  thefe  dif- 
quifittons.  He  was  taken  to  Rome  in  the  retinue 
of  Petnis  Sarmentusy  archbiihop  of  Compoftella ; 
and  having  palfed  ao  years  in  Italy,  he  returned 
to  Salamanca,  where  he  obtained  the  profeflbrlhip 
of  mufic,  an  office  at  that  time  equally  refpedable 
and  lucrative.  Having  difcharged  it  vrith  reputa- 
tion and  fuccefs  for  fome  time,  he  died  at  the  ve-^ 
aerable  age  of  77.  In  the  fame  period  floarifhed 
Caspae  CauiCBRoaN,  Uind  from  the  3d  year  of 
bis  age:  yet  he  compofA  ievend  pieces  in  many 
parts  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and  performed  both 
upon  the  flute  and  violin  fo  exquifitely,  that  he 
was  diftinguiihed  by  Auguftus  eledtor  of  Saxony* 
But  prefienrmg  his  native  country,  SileGa,  to  every 
other,  he  returned  to  it,  and  was  appointed  or- 
panift  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  PauHn  Lig- 
nitz,  where  he  had  often  the  diredHon  of  the  mu- 
fical  college,  and  died  June  11,  i6ai.  To  thefe 
might  be  added  Martin  Pesbmti  of  Venice^  a 
cotnpofer  of  vocal  and  inftrnmental  mufic  almoft 


or  all  kinds,  though  blind  from  his  nativity;  with 
other  examples  equally  worthy  of  public  attention. 
But  if  vulgar  prejudice  is  capable  of  bluihing  at 
its  own  contemptible  chara^er,  or  of  yielding  to 
conviddoo,  thofe  already  quoted  are  more  than 
fafUcieot  to  ihow  the  mufical  jugglers  of  our  time, 
that  their  art  is  no  monopoly,  with  which  thofe 
alone  who  iee  are  invefted,  by  the  irrevocable  de- 
cree of  heaven.    See  farther,  §  11—15. 

(S.)  Blind,  education  of  the.  It  is  fcarce 
poiBble  to  lay  down  a  plan,  or  enter  into  a  detail 
of  particulars  with  refped  to  the  education  of  the 
bKnd.  Thefe  muft  be  determined  by  the  genius, 
the  capacity,  and  the  circumftances,  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  general  rules  fhould  be  applied.  Much 
therefore  mull  depend  on  their  fortunes,  much  on 
their  temper  and  genius ;  for  unleia  thefe  particu- 
lan  were  known,  every  anfwer  which  could  be 
given  to  qtieftions  of  this  kind  muft  be  extremelv 
genera],  and  ef  confeouence  extremely  fuperficial. 
Beiides,  the  taik  is  k>  much  more  arduous,  be- 
caule  whoever  attempts  it  can  exped  to  derive  no 
aSiftance  from  thofe  who  have  written  en  educa- 
tion before  htm :  And  though  the  Wind  have  ex- 
celled in  more  than  one  icience ;  yet,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  th  Saunderfon,  (fee  §  7  8c  15.)  it  does 
not  appear,  that  any  of  them  have  been  conduc- 
ted to  that  degree  of  eminence,  at  which  they  ar- 
rived, upon  a  premeditated  plan.  One  (hould 
rather  imagiiHe,^  that  they  have  been  led  through 
the  general  courfe  and  ordinary  forms  of  difclp- 
line;  and  that,  if  any  circumftances  were  favour- 
able to  their  genius,  they  rather  proceeded  from 
accident  than  defign.    This  Bielancholy  trutb  r«- 
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As  a  per-  fleds  no  honour  on  humaA  nature.  When  Cdtt^ 
templated  by  a  man  of  benevolence,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  guefs  whether  his  mortification  or  aftoniihment 
will  be  greateft.  A  heart  that  glows  with  real 
philanthropy  feels  for  the  whole  vital  creation,' 
and  becomes,  in  fome  meafure,  the  finforium  of 
every  YufFcring  mfed  or  reptile.  How  muft  our 
fympathy  increafe  then  in  tendemefs  and  force^ 
when  the  diftrefled  individuals  of  our  own  fpecic** 
become  its  objects  ?  Nor  do  the  blind  bw  fo 
fmall  a  proportion  to  the  whole  community,  as»- 
even  in  a  political  view,  to  be  negleAec'.  But  in 
this,  a»  \\\  every  other  political  crime,  the  punifhv 
ment  returns  upon  the  fociety  in  which  it  is  com^ 
mitted.  Thofe  abandoned  and  unimproved  be- 
ings, who,  under  proper  culture  and  difciplinc, 
might  have  fuccefsfuUy  concurred  in  producing 
and  augmenting  the  general  welfare,  b^ome  the 
nuiianees  and  burdens  of  thoie  very  fodeties  who 
have  negleded  them.  There  is  perhaps  no  clafa 
of  bemgs  in  the  fenfible  univerfe,who  have  fuffer- 
ed  .from  nature  or  aocident,  more  meritorious  of 
public  oompafiton,  or  better  qualified  to  repay  ita- 
generous  exertions,  than  the  blind.  They  are  me- 
ritorious of  companion ;  for  their  fphere  of  adiov 
and  enjoyment  is  much  more  limited  than  that  o0 
the  deaf,  the  lame,  or  of  thofe  who  labour  under 
any  other  corporeal  infirmity  confident  with- 
health :  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  they  are  more  capable  of  acquiring 
moft  branches  of  fcience  than  thofe  bom  deaf. 
They  are  better  qualified  to  repay  any  friendljin- 
terpofition  for  their  happinefs ;  becaufe,  free  mm. 
the  diftradtion  which  attends  that  multiplicity  of 


objedts  and  purfuits,  that  are  condnually  obvious 
to  the  fight,  they  are  more  attentive  to  their  own 
internal  economy,  to  the  particular  notices  of 
good  and  evil  imprefled  on  their  hearts,  and  t» 
that  peculiar  province  in  which  they  are  circum- 
fcribed,  by  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  their 
powers.  The  raoft  important  view,  which  we  can 
entertain  in  the  education  of  a  perfon  deprived  of 
fight,  is  to  redrefs,  as  effedtually  as  we  pofiibly 
can,  the  natural  difadxantages  with  which  h^  is 
encumbered ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  enlarge  as 
far  as  poffible  the  fphere  of  his  knowledge  and  ac* 
tivity.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  improve^ 
ment  of  his  intelledtual,  imaginative,  or  mechanic 
cal,  powers;  and  which  of  thefe  ought  to  be  moft 
afliduouQy  cultivated,  the  genius  of  every  indivi- 
dual alone  can  determine.  Were  men  to  judge  of 
things  by  their  intrinfic  natures,  left  would  be  ex- 
peaed  from  the  blind  than  others.  But,  by  fome 
pernicious  and  unaccountable  prejudice,  people 
generally  hope  to  find  them  either  poffeflcd  of 
preternatural  talents,  or  more  attentive  to  thofo 
Which  they  have  than  others ;  thinking  with  Ro- 
cbeAer, 

Tliat  if  one  fcnfe  flionld  be  fuppreft'd, 
It  but  retires  into  the  reft. 

Hence  it  unluckily  happens,  that  blind  men,  who 
in  common  life  are  too  often  regarded  as  raree^ 
JhovDS^  when  they  do  not  gratify  the  extravagant 
expeaations  of  their  fpe^ators.  frequently  fink  in 
the  general  opinion,  and  appear  much  lefs  confi- 
derable  and  meritorious  than  they  really  are.  Th  is 
general  diAdence  of  their  powers  deprives  them 
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hath  ot  opportunity  and  fpirit  to'exert  themfelves ;  tv\y  a&  to  render  its  want  infiDitely  more  tderable^ 

and  they  defcend,  at  laft,  to  that  degree  «f  Infig-  than  its  fruition,    l^or  all  thefc  reafons*  ,in  the 

hdKcance»  in  which  the  public  eltimate  has  fixed  education  of  a  blind  man,  it  it  better  to  direft 

them.    From  the  original  dawning,  tbevefore,  of  than  (iiperfede  his  own  exertions.   Fcom  the  time 

teaibo  and  fpirit,  the  ^ax^nts  and  tutors  of  the  that  he  can  move  and  feel,  let  him  be.  taught  to 

Mind  ought  to  inculcate  this  maxim  upon  tbem,  ^^PP^y  his  own  exigencies;  to  dreis  and  feed  him- 

Tbat  it  is  their  indifpenfible  duty  to  excel,  and  ielf ;  to  run  from  place  to  places  either  for  exef" 


that  it  is  abiblutely  in  their  power  to  attain  a  high 
degree  of  eminerlce.  To  imprefs  this  notion  on 
their  minds,  the  firft  obje<fta  prefented  to  their  ob- 
fervation^  and  the  fiHt  methods  of  improvements 
applied  to  their  uhderflandtng,  ought  to  be  com- 
prehenfible  by  thofe  internal  powers  and  ejUernal 
feofes  which  they  pofTefs.  Nut  that  improvemeBt 
Ihould  be  rendered  quite  eafy  to  tbem«  For  all 
difficulties,  which  ate  not  infuperable,  heighten 
the  charms  and  enhance  the  value  of  tbofe  acqui- 
fiiions  which  they  feem  to  retard.  But  cave  Ihould 
be  taken  that  thefe  difficulties  be  not  magnified  or 
exaggerated ;  for  the  blind  have  a  painful  fenfe  of 
t  heir  own  incapacity,  and  confequently  a  ftrong 
prope-'.fitj  to  defpair.'  For  this  reafon,  parents 
and  relations  ought  never  to  be  too  readv  in  ofifer- 
ing  their  affillande  to  the  blind  in  any  office  which 
they  can  porforro,  or  in  any  acquiiition  which- 
they  can  procure  for  themfelvesr  whether  they 
are  prompted  by  amufement  or  necelTity.  Let  a; 
blind  boy  be  permitted  to  walk  through  the  neigh* 
bourhood  without  a  guide,  not  only  though  he 
Aoold  run  fome  hazard,  but  even  though  he 
fliould  fuffer  fome  pain.  If  he  has  a  mechanical 
tamy  let  him  not  be  denied  the  ufe  of  edge  tools ; 
fior  it  is  better  that  he  ihould  lofe  a  little  blood. 


cife,  or  in  purfuit  of  his  own  toys  ot  nece0aries. 
la  thefe  excurfiona,  however,  it  will  be  proper  for 
his  parents  or  tutor  to  fuperintend  his  motions  at 
a  diftance,.  without  feeming  to  watch  over  hilUi 
SL  vigilance  too  apparent,  may  imprefs  him  vrith 
a  notion  that  ibme  ielfiih  motive  may  have  pro- 
duced it.  When  dangers  are  obvious  and  great, 
fbdi.  as  fbom.  rivers,  precipices^  Sue*  thofe  who 
are  enbrufted  witk  the  bind  need  not  make  their 
vigilance  a  (ecret.  They  ought  to  acquaint  their 
pupil,  that  they  are  prefent,  and  interpofe  for  his 
prciervation,  whenever  his  temerity  r<3Eiders  it  ne- 
ceflary.  But  objeds  of  a  nature  iefs  noxious, 
which  may  give  bim  fome  pain  without  any  per^ 
manent  injury,  or  nuitilstiony  may  even  widi  de- 
fign  be  thrown  in.  his  way ;  provided  that  this 
delign  be  always  induftriouny  concealed.  For  bis 
own  experience  of  their  bad  efieds  will  be  a  far 
more  eloquent  and  foniible  monitor,  than  the  ^' 
&ra&  and  frigid  counfels  of  any  advifer  whatever. 
The  natural  curiofity  of  children  renders  them 
extremely  inquifitiwe.  This  difpofition  is  often 
peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  blind.  Parents  and 
tutors,  therefore,  (faould  gratify  it  whenever  their 
anfwers  can  be  intelligible  to  the  pupil ;  when  it 
is  otherwife,  let  him  candidly  confefs  the  impoT* 


or  even  break  a  bone,  than  be  perpetually  con-    fibilit^  or  impropriety  of  aniwering  his  qucfttons. 

fned  to  the  iame  place,  debilitated  in  his  frame,     *'  "'^ '    '  "*"*       ^  _^_ .  .  .._  ^.^  _    ..  .*   .. 

and  deprefTed  in  his  mind.  Such  a  being  can 
bave  no  employment  but  to  feel  his  own  weakaefs, 
and  become  his  own  tormentor;  or- to  transfer  to 
others  the  peeviihnefs  arifing  from  the  natural, 
adventitious,  or  imaginary  evils  which  he  feels. 
$c^Urs»  fractures,  and  diflocations  in  his  body,  are 
trivial  misfortunes  compared  with  imbecility,  ti- 
midity, or  fretfnlnefs  of  mind.  Beiides  the  dread- 
fill  ene^s,  which  inactivity  has  in  relaxing  the 
nerves  and  depreiBng  the  fpirits,  nothing  can  be 
more  productive  of  jealoufy,  envy,  pceviftinefs, 
and  every  paflion  that  corrodes  the  foul  to  agony, 
than  a  painful  impreflion  of  dependence  on  others, 
and  of  our  infuflliciency  for  our  own  happinefs. 
This  impreflion,  which,  even  in  his  moft  impro- 
ved ftate,  will  be  too  deeply  felt  by  every  blind 
man,  is  redoubled  by  that  utter  incapacity  of  ac- 
tion,^  which  muit  refult  from  the  officious  huma- 
nity of  thofe,  who  would  anticipate  all  his  wants,' 
Who  wou'd  prevent  all  his  motions,  who  would 
do  or  procure  every  thing  for  him  without  his 
own  interpoiition.  Blind  people,  as  well  as  o^ 
thers,  may  furvive  their  parents,  and  thofe  who, 
by  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature,  are  more  im- 
mediately interefted  hi  their  happinefs  than  the 
reft  of  mankind.  When,  therefore,  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  ftrsngers,  fuch  exigencies,  as  they 
tliemfelves  cannot  redrefs,  will  be  but  coldly 
and  languidly  fupplied  by  others.  Their  expec- 
tations will  be  high  and  frequent,  their  difappoint- 
ments  many  and  fenlible ;  their  petitions  will  of- 
ten be  refufed,  feldom  fully  gratified ;  and,  .even 
HheD  granted,  the  coneel£oo  will  b^  fo  jmgraoe- 


At  this  period,  if  their  hearts  be  tender,  and  their 
powers  inventive,  they  may  render  his  amufe- 
ments  the  vehicles,  and  his  toys  the  inftruments, 
of  improvement :  why,  for  inftance,  may  not  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  be  illuftrated 
from  the  motion  of  a  top,  or  the  nature  and 
power* of  elafticity  by  the  rebound  of  a  bail? 
Thefe  hints  may  lead  to  otherR,  which,  if  happily- 
improved,  may  wonderfully  facilitate  the  progn^ls 
of  knowledge.  Nor  will  the  violence  of  exercife, 
and  the  tumult  of  play,  be  produdive  of  fuch 
perils  as  may  be  apprehended.  For  the  encon- 
ragement  of  parents,  we  can  alTitre  them,  that 
though,  till  the  age  of  ao,  fome  blind  peifons 
were  on  moft  occafions  permitted  to  walk,  to 
run,  to  pbiy  at  large,  they  have  yet  eibapied  with- 
out any  corporeal  injury  from  thefe.  escuriionsk. 
Parents  in  the  middle,  or  higher  ranks,  who  have 
blind  children,  ought,  by  all  means,  to  keep  them 
out  of  vulvar  company.  Such  perfiana  often  have 
a  wanton  malignity,  which  impels  them  to  impofe 
upon  the  bKnd,  and  to  enjoy  their  painful,  fenia- 
tions.  This  is  a  ftridture  upon  the  humanity  c^ 
our  ipecies,  which  nothing  hot  the  k>ve  of  truth 
and  the  didates  of  benevolence  cooid 'extort. 
Some  have  fuffered  fo  much  from  t&is  diabolical 
mirth  in  their,  own  perfons,  that  it  is  a  duty  to 
prevent  others  from  becoming  its  vi^ms.  Blind 
people  have  infinitely  more  to  fear  from  the  levity 
and  ignorance,  than  from  the  felfiihndGi  and  111- 
nature  of  mankind.  In  ferious  and  important  af- 
fairs, pride  and  cbmpaifion  fufpend  the  efforts  of 
knavery  or  fpleen ;  and  that  very  infirmitjr,  which 
ib  frequently  renderSithe  blind  defenceltiL  to  the 

arts 
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akls  of  the  infidious,  or  to  the  attenipts  of  malice,  fluence 
u  a  powerful  incentive  to  pity,  which  is  capable 
ofdiCffining  fdryitfelf.  Villany,  which  fre<juent- 
ly  piques  itfelf  more  upon  the  arts  by  which  it 
prevails,  than  upon  the  advantages  which  it  ob- 
tains, may  often  with  contempt  reject  the  blind, 
as  fuhjedb  below  its  operation;  but  the  ill. 
natured  bulibon  confiders  the  moft  malicious 
efefts  of  his  merriment  as  a  mere  jeft,  without 
rtfleding  on  the  Ihame  or  indignation  which 
tbey  infpire,  when  inflided  on  a  fenlible  temper. 
But  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  lower  clafs 
are  no  lefs  dangerous  than  their  falfe  wjt.  The 
illiterate  have  often  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  relate 
whatever  is  marvellous  and  di^adtul.  Thefe  im- 
preflions*  when  early  imbibed,  can  fcarcely  be 
etadicated  by  all  the  confpiring  efforts  of  mature 
Rafon  and  confirmed  experience,  Thofe  phjlo- 
fophers  who  have  attempted  to  break  the  alliance 
between  darknefs  and  fpedres,  were  certainly  in- 
ipired  by  budable  motives.  Were  we  endowed 
with  fenUM  to  advertife  us  of  every  noxious  obied 
before  ita  contiguity  could  render  it  formidable, 
our  paRics  would  probably  be  lefs  frequent  and 
fcnfiblethan  we  re<d1y  feel  them.  Darknefs  and  fi- 
lence,  therefore,  have  fomething  dreadful  in  them, 
becaufe  they  fuperfede  the  vigilance  of  thofe  fenfes 
which  give  us  the  earlieft  notices  of  things.  In 
talking,  therefore,  to  a  blind  bey  of  invifible  be- 
ings, let  benevolence  be  an  infeparable  ingredient 
in  their  charader.  We  may  tell  him  of  departed 
fpirits,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  furviving 
friends;  of  miniftring  angels,  who  defcend  with 
pleafure  from  heaven  to  execute  the  purpofes  of 
their  Maker's  benignity ;  we  may  even  regale  bis 
imagination  with  the  fportive  gambols  and  innob 
cent  frolics  of  larie^;  but  let  him  hear  as  feldom 
as  poflible,  even  in  Tories  which  he  knows  to  be 
fabulous,  of  vindidive  gbofts,  vindidive  fiends,  or 
avenging  furies.  They  feize  and  pre-occupy  every 
avenue  of  terror  which  is  open  in  the  foul ;  not* 
are  they  cafily  diipolfefled.  Sooner  may  we  hope 
to  exorcife  a  ghoft,  than  to  obliterate  their  images 
in  a  warm  and  fufceptible  imagination,  where 
they  have  been  habitually  impreffed,  and  Ivher^ 
thdc  feelings  cannot  be  diflipated  by  external 
phenomena.  If  horrors  of  this  kind  fhould  agitate 
the  heart  of  a  blind  boy,  (which  may  happen  riot* 
withftanding  the  moft  (Irenubus  endeavours  to 
prevent  it,)  the  ilories  which  he  ha^  heard  will  b^ 
nioft  effectually  difcredited  by  ritlicule.  This^ 
hbwever,  moft  l>e  cautioufly  applied,  by  gehtle 
gradations.  If  he  is  infpircd  with  terror  by  cU 
feds  upon  his  fenfes,  the  caufes  df  Which  he  can* 
rot  inveftigate,  pains. mud  be  taken  to  explaift 
thele  phenomena,  and  to  confirm  that  ext)licationj 
Vkhenever  it  can  be  done,  by  the  teftimony  of  his 
own  fenfes  and  his  own  experience.  The  exer- 
tion ot  bis  locomotive  and  mechanical  pbWefs  will 
fenfibly  contribute  to  difpel  thefe  terfors.  IliS 
intenttve  faculties  ought  likewife  to  be  indulged 
i^riih  the  fame  freedom.  The  data  which  they 
explore  may  be  prefented  in  fuch  a  mariner,  as  to 
render  d'lfcovcrieS  cafy ;  biit  ftill  let  Invention  be 
allowed  to  co-operate.  Ihe  internal  triumph 
*hich  the  mind  feels  from  the  attainment  of  near 
truths,  heightens  their  charms,  impteflVs  them 
ci-  p  oa  the  memoryj  and  gives  them  a  laHiflc  in- 
Vou  IV*  r^ar  1. 
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in  t>fa6tice.  There  are  people  wtfo/cj 
views  and  education  have  been  ftriAly  confined  td 
otie  province!  and  whoie  converlation  is  of  con*' 
fequence  limited  and  technical.  Thefe,  in  liter'' 
ar^  intercourfe,  or  fafhionable  life,  are  branded 
with  the  name. of  mere  men  of  bvjinefs^  Nor  M 
it  any  wonder,  that  the  converlation  of  fiich 
perfons  fhould  prove  exceedingly  difguitihg.  li 
would  be  arrogance  in  thetn  to  expe<%,  that  in- 
different perfons  fhould  either  enter  into  theii^ 
private  intereftSy  vt  the  peculiarities  of  tbeit* 
craft,  with  a  warmth  equal  to  their  owri.  Wef 
have  known  the  intnifion  of  fuch  a  perfon  inVolvef 
a  numerous  company  iti  gloom,  afid  terminate  thd 
freedom  and  vivacity  of  agreeable  difcourfe,  in 
lazy  yawning  and  difcontenttd  filence.  Of  all 
innocent  charaAers,  this  ought  to  be  atoid^  by 
the  blind ;  becaufe,  of  all  others,  it  is  the  ChafacJ  . 
ter  which  they  run  the  greateft  hatafd  of  adopt'i 
ing.  The  limitation  of  theli:  powers  haturaliy 
contrads  their  views  and  purfuits,  and,  as  it  were^ 
concentres  their  whole  intellectual  facilities  in  one^ 
or  at  leaft  in  a  fctKr  objeds.  Care  fhould  therefore 
be  taken  to  afford  the  fnind  a  theatre  for  its  ^ier- 
tions,  as  extenfive  as  pofRble,  withbut  divertingf 
it  from  one  great  etid,  which,  in  order  to  cicely 
it  ought  for  ever  to  have  in  view, 

i9.)BLlND,  EMfLOTMENTS  PRdt»Kll  ^OR  tMK< 

If  the  pupil  be  not  in  eafy  cifciimllances,  niu Qd 
is  his  readieft  and  molt  probable  refoiirce.    Civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  employ fnents  have  either  fome<^ 
thing  in  their  own  nature,  Or  in  the  invirK^ible  pre- 
judices of  mankind,  which  rendefS  them  ciitirely 
inacceflible  to  fuch  as  have  not  the  ufe  of  fight* 
No  liberal  and  cultivated  mind  can  entertain  the 
leaft  hefitation  in  coticludihg,  that  there  is  ho- 
thtng,  either  in  the  nature  of  thihgs,  oreven  id 
the  pofitive  ihftitutions  of  genuine  religion^  repiigJ 
narit  to  the  idea  of  a  blind  clergyman.    But  the 
novelty  of  the  phdnomehonj  ivhile  it  aftoniflies 
perfons  of  c6ntra<5led  Uhdei-ftandlhgs,   inflames  ; 
their  ^eal  to  madnefa.    Befidesj,  the  adVentitibUiO  ' 
trappings  ^nd  cereirionies,  alfUmed  by  Tome  church^  ' 
es  ai  the  diapery  of  religion,  tv'ould,  According 
to  thefe  fyflems,  render  the  facerdotal  office  pain- 
ful, if  not  impra^idable,  to  the  blirid.    With  re^ 
gard  to  the  laW,  ^ere  it  not  for  a  faCt  fe  ftriking 
and  fo  Well  authenticated,  as  that  df  Df  Bacon, 
(See  J  7.)  thtJiigh  there  doiild  have  beeh  no  doubt 
that  a  blind  riian  might  difcharge  the  office  of  a 
chamber  cctinfel  with  fuccefs  j  yet  as  a  barrifter j 
his  difficulties  mult  have  appeared  formidable,  it 
ndt  abfolutely  infupcrable.    ?or  he  muft  femcm-  ' 
bet  all  the  fources,  whether  ill  natural  equity  or 
pofitive  ihftitutions,  whether  in  tommoti  or  itatii*  . 
tdfy  law,  from  \frhence  hiS  arglinieftts  odght  to  bi^ 
drawn.    He  muft  be  iible  to  f^ecifjr,  and  io  ar^ 
range  iri  their  propel  order,  all  the  material  ob- 
je^iopS  of  his  anlagonifts:  thefe  he  miift  liketfifo 
anfwer  ;^8  Ihe^  are  propbfcd,  exiem^re*    When, 
thei'efore,  it  is  cohfidered  hoW  difhcult  it  is,  to 
temper  the  riatural  aflbclations  df  memory  >fritii 
the  artificial  arrangements  Of  judgment,  the  de- 
fUltory  flighfs  of  imagination  with  the  calm  and 
regular  deduftions  of  reafbn,  tht  energy  and  per- 
turbation of  paflion  with  the  coolnefs  and  tran- 
quillity of  deliberation ;  fume  idea  may  be  formed 
of  tlH!  arduous  tafk  which  evcrj-  blind  man  rrtufi 
£  atchievef 
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atchieve,  who  unclcrtahcB  the  law  as  a  profcl&on 
Perhaps  afilftanccs  nilght  be  drawn  from  Cicero's 
trcatifeon  Tropics  and  on  Invention  :  which  if  im- 
proved might  leflend  the  ifparity  of  a  blind  man 
to  others,  but  eould  fcarcely  place  him  on  an  c- 
qual  footing  with  his  brethren.  And  it  ought  to 
be  fixed  as  an  inviolable  maxim,  that  no  blind 
man  ought  to  engage  in  any  province,  in  which 
xt  18  not  in  his  power  to  rxctl.  For  the  conciouf- 
nefs  of  the  obvious  advantages  poireflcd  by  others, 
habitually  predifpofcs  a  blind  man  to  defpondency ; 
and  if  he  ever  gives  way  to  defpair  (which  he  will 
be  too  apt  to  do,  when  purfuing  any  acquilition, 
where  others  have  a  better  chance  of  fuccefs  than 
himfelf,^  adieu  to  all  proficiency.  His  foul  links 
into  irretrievable  depreffi on  ;  his  abortive  attempts 
inceflantly  prey  upon  his  fpirit ;  and  lie  not  only 
lofcs  that  vigour  and  eladicity  of  mind,  which  are 
iiecen*ary  to  cairy  him  throu^rh  life,  but  that  pa- 
tience and  ferenity  which  alone  can  qualify  him  to 
enjoy  it.  As  to  phyfic,  the  obftaclea  which  a 
blind  man  muft  encounter,  both  in  the  theoiy  and 
p.ra<^ice  of  that  art,  will  be  eafily  conceived.'  If 
the  blind  muft  depend  upon  the  exercife  of  their 
own  powers  for  bread,  we  have  already  pointed 
out  mulic  as  their  eaiieil  and  moft  obvious  pro- 
vince :  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  mediocrity 
in  this  artjmay  prpve  the  bittereft  and  moll  effec- 
tual curfe,  which  a  parent  can  inQidt  upon  his  oR'- 
fpring ;  as  it  fubjeds  them  to  every  vicious  im- 
preflion  _or  habit,  which  may  be  imbibed  or  con- 
tratfled,  from  the  lowefl  and  mod  abandoned  of 
mankind.  If  your  pupil,  therefore,  be  not  endow- 
ed with  natural  talents  exquifitely  proper  both  for 
the  theory  and  pra<5tice  of  this  ait,  fu3er  him  by 
no  means  to  be  initiated  in  it.  If  his  natural  ge- 
nius faviHjrs  your  attempts,  the  fpinet,  ha  p,  or 
organ,  are  the  moft  proper  inftruments  for  him  to 
begin ;  becaufe,  by  theie  inftruments,  he  may  be 
made  more  ealily  acquainted  with  the  extent  of 
muHcal  fcales,  with  the  powers  of  harmony,  with 
the  relations  of  which  it  is  conilituted,  and  of 
cqurfe  with  the  thcoiv  of  his  art.  It  would  be 
not  only  unneflary,  but  impra<5licable,  to  carry 
lurn  deep  into  the  theory,'  before  he  has  attained 
fome  facility  in  the  prai^ice.  Let,  therefore^  his 
head  and  his  hands  be  taught  to  go  pari  pajfu,— 
Let  the  one  be  inftrudted  in  the  (impleft  elements, 
and  th«  others  conneded  in  the  eaGeft  operations 
firft:  contemplation  and  excercife  will  produce 
light  in  the  one  and  promptitude  in  the  other. — 
But  as  his  capacity  of  Ipcculation  and  powers  of 
adion  become  more  and  more  mature,  difcoveries 
more  abftra^  and  retiree^  talks  more  arduous  and 
dilBcult,  may  be  ailigned  him.  He  ihould  be 
taught  the  names  and  gradations  of  the  diatonic 
Icale,  the  nature  and  ufe  of  time,  the  diverlity 
of  modes  whether  fimple  or  mixed.  He  fhould 
be  taught  the  quantity  or  value  of  notes,  not  only 
■with  refpeft  to  their  pitch,  but  to  their  duration. 
Yet  let  him  be  inftru<5ted  not  to  confider  thefe  du- 
rations as  abfolutely  fixed,  but  variable  according 
to  the  velocity  of  the  movements  in  which  tliey 
are  placed.  Thus  we  reckon  a  femibreve  equal 
to  4  vibrations  of  a  pendulum ;  a  minim  to  %  ;  a 
crotchet  to  i,  &c.  But  if  the  number  of  aliquot 
parts,  into  which  a  femibreve  is  divided,  be  great, 
aiul  ^oufcqucstly  the  value  of  each  particular  part 
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fmall,  the  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  &c.  will  ia* 
crcafe  in  their  intrinfic  durations,  though  they 
nriift  always  prefeiTe  the  f.ime  proportions  rela- 
tively one  to  another.  IL  Ihould  never  be  habl- 
tuatcd  to  take  a  piece  of  muHc,  either  from  the 
found  of  a  voice  or  an  inftrument.  llis  compa- 
nion pught  to  read  the  muilc  by  the  names  and 
values  of  its  chai'aders,  with  the  fame  exactnefs 
as  the  words  in  any  oth(:r  language.  When  he 
becomes  a  confiderable  adept  in  the  art,  tangible 
figns  may  be  ufed,  (See  J  i6.)  by  which  he  may 
not  only  be  enabled  to  read,  but  even  to  let  mulic 
for  hirafclf.  Such  exercifcs  will  render  him  in- 
finitely more  accurate,  both  in  his  principles  and 
pradicc,  than  he  would  otherwife  be, 

(lo)  Blind,  exercises,  diet,  &c.  rrofer 
FOR  THE.  When  Uie  volatile  feafon  of  puerile 
amufcment  is  expired,  and  the  impetuous  hurry 
of  animal  fpirits  fubfides,  the  tutor  will  probably 
obferve  in  his  pupil  a  more  fenfible  degree  of  ti- 
midity and  preciution,  and  his  activity  will  then 
rec^ulre  to  be  ftimulated  more  than  i-elirained.  In 
this  crlfis,  exercife  will  be  found  requifite,  rathtr 
to  prcLTve  health,  and  facilitate  the  vital  fun<aion^ 
than  merely  for  recreation.  Of  all  kinds  of  exer- 
cife, riding  on  horfcback,  is  by  far  the  moft  eligi- 
ble. Care,  however,  muft  be  taken  that  the  hor- 
fes  employed  be  neither  capricious  nor  unmanage- 
able ;  for  on  this  not  only  his  fafcty,  but  his  con- 
fidence, will  entirely  oepend.  In  all  his  excur- 
fions,  his  attendant  ought  conftantly  to  be  with 
him  ;  and  the  horfe  fhould  always  either  be  taugl.t 
implicitly  to  follow  its  guide,  or  be  conducted  by 
a  leading  rein  befides  the  bridle  which  he  himfclf 
hol'ls.  Next  to  this  mode  of  exercife  is  walking. 
If  the  conftitution  of  the  blind  boy  be  tolerably 
robuft,  let  him  be  taught  to  endure  every  viciiri- 
tude  of  weather,  which  the  human  fpecies  can  bear 
with  impunity.  For  if  he  has  been  bred  with  too 
much  delicacy,  particular  accidents  may  fuperfede 
all  his  former  fcruples^  and  fubjed  him  to  the  oe- 
ceflity  of  fulTering,  what  will  not  only  be  fevere 
in  its  fenfation^  but  dangeroiis  in  its  confequences. 
Yet,  when  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  or  the  elements 
£6  tempeftuousy  as  to  render  au:  and  exercife  a- 
broad  impradicable,  there  are  methods  of  domeC- 
tic  exercife,  which  nuy  be  pradifed ;  fuch  aa 
dumb  bells,  or  the  bath  chair.  The  firft  of  thefe 
are  made  of  lead,  confiiUng  of  a  cylinder,  the 
middle  of  which  may  either  be  reftilineal  or  arcu- 
ated for  the  conveniency  of  holding,  and  termi- 
nates  at  each  end  in  a  fomiglobular  mafs.  Their 
weight  ihould  be  conformed  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
perfon  who  ufes  them.  The  method  of  employing 
them  is  to  take  one  in  each  hand,  and  fwing  them 
backwards  and  forewards  over  his  head,  defcribing 
a  figure  fomewhat  like  a  parabola.  This  not  only 
ftrengthens  the  arms,  and  opens  the  cheft^  but 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids.  The  bath 
chair  is  a  deal  1 1  feet  in  length,  as  free  from  knots 
and  as  elaftic  as.pofllble,  fupported  by  a  fulcrum 
at  each  end,  upon  w^hich  may  be  placed  two  rol- 
ling cylinders  to  give  it  greater  play ;  when  feateil 
upon  this,  by  alternately  deprefling  it  with  his 
own  weight,  and  fuffering  it  to  return  to  hs  natu- 
ral fituatipn,  he  gives  himfclf  a  motion,  fjmewhat 
refembling  the  trot  (  f  a  horfe.  The  clrillic  chair 
is  of  ftill  greater  utility,  tlpccially  to  one  in  a  v.i- 
^  I    IctLdinary 
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Irtudinary  ftate.    It  confuls  of  jj 
md  one  real,  which  is  the  hafis  of  the  whole. — 
The  loweft  is  by  far  the  moft  extenfive.     The 
higheft  is  ftalfed  to  render  it  eafy,  and  covered 
with  pluih,  baize*  or  duffle.     Between  each  of 
the  falfe  bottoms,  at  either  end,  behind  and  be- 
fore, are  placed  fteel  fprings,  fixed  above  and 
below  to  the  boards ;  with  ftaples,  and  curved  in 
a  fpiral  or  ferpentine  form,  each  confining  of  7 
fplres ;  which  are  formed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
one  of  them  can  pafs  throngh  another,  and  thus 
five  the  fprings  full  play  in  rifinj*  or  defccnding. 
The  loweft  bottom  or  b.ifis  of  the  whole  is  pro- 
truded about  4  inches;  which  afTifts  one  to  mount 
the  feat  with  more  fecility,  and  fervcs  as  a  fiip- 
port  for  the  feet  in  riding.    The  operation  is  per- 
formed by  alternately  depr?flinp:  and  raifing  one's 
fHf  upon  the  feat ;  fo  th^t  the  fprings  yielding  to 
tl»e  weight  when  the  pcrfon  defcends,  and  refift- 
ing  when  he  rifes,  give  a  motion  like  that  of  the 
deal,  but  more  violent,  more  rnpid,  and  confe- 
miently  more  falutary.    The  whole  frame  of  the 
ftp.i  is  furrounded  with  leather,  having  different 
apertures  to  admit  or  eje^  the  air  occafioncd  by 
the  motion.     Thefe  general  hints  are  fufficient  to 
give  any  ingenious  artifan  an  idea  of  the  nature  and 
ffrufture  of  the  machine,  which  he  may  alter  or 
improve  as  conveniency  fhall  dilate.    To  tbefc 
modes  of  domeftic  exercife  may  be  added  that  of 
a  fwing,  which  is  formed  by  a  rope  fufpended 
from  two  fcrewp,  which  ought  to  be  ftrongly  fix- 
ed at  proper  diftances,  in  the  joift8  of  a  capacious 
chamber,  with  a  board  and  a  cuftiion  for  a  feat, 
and  cords  faftenM  behind  and  before,  left  the  ipir 
pctuofity  of  the  motion  Ihould  fhake  the  patient 
oiit  of  his  pofition.  The  blind,  in.  diet  as  well  as  in 
exercife,  fhould  neither  be  mechanically  regular, 
nor  entirely  excentric.    Jn  the  one  cafe,  he  will 
be  a  fiave  to  habit,  wliich  may  create  fome  incon- 
venience; in  the  other,  he  will  form  no  habits  at 
all,  which  may  ftill  be  productive  of  pcater.  The 
blind  being  liable  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  fcr 
dentary  lire,  are  peculiarly  fubje^ed  to  th^t  difor- 
dert  called  t^dhtm  w'/^r,  or  low  fpiritf.    Thirf  iq- 
di(ix>fition  may  be  iaid  to  comprehend  in  it  all  the 
other  evils  of  human  life ;  becaufe,  by  its  imme- 
diate* influence  on  the  mind,   it  aggravates  the 
weight  and  bittemefs  of  every  calamity  to  which 
we  are  obnoxious.    Parents  and  tutors,  therefore, 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  obferving  and  obviating 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  this  imjpending  pla-ue.    If 
the  limbs  of  a  blind  chilcf  or  pupil  be  tremulous } 
if  be  is  apt  to  ftart,  and  eafily  fufccptible  of  fur^ 
prife ;  if  he  finds  it  difficult  to  fleep ;  if  his  flum- 
orrs,  when  commenced  are  frequently  interrupt- 
ed, and  attended  with  perturbation ;  if  his  oi'di- 
nary  exercifes  appear  to  him  more  terrible  and 
more  infuperable  than  ufoal ;  if  his  appetites  be- 
come lan^id  and  hts  digeftion  flow ;  if  agreeable 
occurrences  give  him  lefs  pleafure,  and  adverf^ 
erents  more  pain  than  they  ought  to  infpire ;— ^ 
this  is  the  crilw  of  vigorous  mtcrpofitfon.    A  pro- 
per ftrengthcfting  drct,  artd  Aioderate  exercife  are 
thebeft  preventives' of 'this  evil,  and  perhaps -its 
b^  remedies  when  unhappily  incun'eil.'    Animal 
food  is  the  moft  proper  nutrimcntj  a^  being  of  ea- 
fi^ft  digeftion;  bcttrt*too,''ifdoiie  upon  the  fpit 
or  gridiron :  aettber ihouid  it  be  too  fat:  bcc^ 
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fa!fe  bottoms,  mutton,  or  fowls,  arrived  at  maturity,  give  thtf 
ftomach  leaft  labour,  and  are  moft  nwtrifivc-  Of 
all  vegetable  fubftances,  white  bread  W  perhaps 
the  only  ingredient  which  may  be  eat  "^tith  impu- 
nity ;  and  even  this  would  ftill  be  fafer  were  it 
prepared  without  fermentation.  Eggs  may  be 
eat  by  people  in  low  fpirits,  even  at  fupper,  with 
great  advantage.  Herbs  and  roots  are  ndt  only 
extremely  flatulent,  but  produdlive  of  that  ftiarp 
acid  for  which  magncfia  is  the*  beft  remedy.  Pa- 
tients of  this  dpfcription  Ihould  rather  be  frequent 
than  liberal  in  thehr  meals,  a /id  fcrupulonfly  care- 
ful of  all  heterogeneous  niixt\ires.  THeir  moft  e- 
ligible  beverage,  except  fimple  water,  is  port 
w:ne,  if  they  can  afford  it,  as  being  leaft  convertibla 
into  that  poignant  flirid  i  porter  hkewife,  if  not 
ftale,  may,  by  its  ftrength  and '  bitt^^ef?,  aflift 
the  adtion  of  the  ftomach.    Neither  of 'thefe  fer- 


mented liquors  fliould  be  taken  in  large  quantities  9 
let  nature  be  fatisficd,  and  no  more;  for  if  the 
fpirits  are  unnatumlly  elated,  they  will  fiink  pro- 
portionably  when  the  ftimulus  ceafes  to  operatel 
The  moderate  ufe  of  genuine  rum  or  brandy,  pro- 
perly diluted,  when  the  other  liquors  cannot  be 
had,  may. be  produdtive  of  good  eftedta.  In  def- 
perate  cafes  opium  may  be  ufed  with  advantage, 
if  properly  fupported  by  a  nutritive  diet.  See 
Medicine,  Index.  Tea  is  prohibited  by  fom^ 
phyflcians,  but  others  think,  if  not  drank  too 
warm,  or  in  too  great  quantities,  it  is  rather  be- 
neficial, as  it  exhilarates  the  fpirits,  without  in- 
ducing that  finking  which  followa  the  liberal  ufe 
of  higher  ftimuli.  Care  fliould  be  taken  that  the 
patient  may  never  be  too  much  warmed,  eithet 
by  cloaths  or  exercife,  efpecially  when'  in  bed.— 
Exertions  of  body,  particularly  in  the  open  air, 
are  indifpenfab'ly  neceflary  for  promoting  digeftion 
ahd  acquiring  ftrength  ;  but  ftiould  never  be  car- 
ried to  fatigue.  The  mmd  ftiould  likewife  be  di- 
verted from  attention  to  itfelf  and  its  diforder,  by 
reading  and  convcrfbtion.  But  difcemment  and 
delicacy  are  requifite,  that  thefe  may  neither  be  too 
cheerful  nor  too  ferious,  for  the  ftate  of  the  mind. 
(11.)  Blind  GUIDES,  INSTANCES  OF.  Authors 
pf  good  credit  fftention  a  vefy  ftfrprifing  blind 
guide  who  ufed  to  condudt  the  merchants  through 
the  fands  an-  defarts  of  Arabia.  See  Leo  ^frie. 
Defer,  jffr,  iib.  v\.  p,  246.  and  Cafaub.  Treat,  cf 
Bntbuf.  e.  lup.  45.  Dr  Bew,  in  the  TranfaS.  of 
the  Mancbefier  So/ietjf  mentions  an  inftance  not 
lefs  marvellous,  io  our  own  country.  "  John 
Metcalf,  a  native  of  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chefter,  where  he  is  well  known,  became  blind  at 
'^  very  early  age,  ib  as  to  be  entirely  uncorifcious 
of  light  and  its  various  effedts.  This  man  pafTetl 
the  younger  part  of  his  Kfe  as  a  waggoner,  and 
occafionally  as  a  guide  in  intricate  ro^ids  during 
the  night,  orwfeen  the  tracks  were  covered  with 
fnow.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  thofe  who 
can  lee,  the  employment  he  has  fince  undertaken 
is  ftill  more  extraordinary :  it  is  one  of  the  laft  to 
^hicb  we  could  fuppofe  a  blind  man  would  ever 
turn  his  attentioti.  ni«  prefent  occupation  is  that 
of  a  pfoJedVpr  ancl  (brveyor  of  highways  in  difii- 
<;nU  and  mountainous  parts.  With  the  alliftance 
only  of  a  long'ftafF,  I  have  feveral  times  met  thit 
man  traverfing  the  Voads,  '^fcehding  precipices, 
exploring  vaiidys,' and  inveftigating  their  feveral 
£  %  extents. 
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«xtratSy  forms,  and  fttuationSf  fo  as  to  anfwer  his 
defigns  in  the  beft  manner.  The  plans  which  he 
deiignsy  and  the  eftimates  he  makes,  are  done  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf }  and  which  he  x:an- 
]not  well  convey  the  meaning  of  to  others.  His  A* 
bilities  in  this  refpeft  are  neverthelefs  fo  great, 
^at  h^  6nds  cqnftapt  employment.  Moft  of  tlie 
roads  over  ^he  Peak  in  Derbyfhire,  have  been  al- 
tered by  his  diredions ;  particularly  thofe  in  th^ 
vicinity  of  Buxton :  and  he  is  at  this  time  con- 
(truftii^g  a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmedow  and  Con* 
gleton,  YTith  a  view  t<>  open  a.  copamunication  to 
the  great  London  road,  without  being  obliged 
^o  pafs  o?er  the  m^ountains." . 

(12.)  BlII^P,  Il^VfiNTlONS  FOR  THE  IMrR0VK> 

fdENT  QF  THg.    Sep  §  ij-rxS« 

(13.)  BlINI)  LAfiVy  SURPRISING  ApQU(SITIONS 

OF  A.    Ip  the  Annual  Regijfer  for  17629  the  fol- 
lowing-naoatiye  is  ihferted.    "A  yoi^ng  gentle- 
wonian  pf  a  good  faniily  in  Prance,  now  in  her 
J  8th  year,  loft  her  figh'^  when  only  t^o  years  old, 
her  mother  having  been  adyifcd  tq  lay  fqme  pi- 
geons bk>qd  oi)  her  eyes,  to  preferve  thenn  in  the 
fmall-poj^;  whereas,  fq  far  from  apf^cring  the 
f  nd,  it  eat  into  then>.    Nature^  however,  ipay  be 
faid  to  hay ecompen fated  fpr  the  unhappy  miftake, 
by  beauty  of  perfon,  fweetnefs  of  tepiper,  vivacir 
ty  of  genius,  qijicknt'fs  of  concept iqn,  and  many 
talents  which  certainly  much  all(;viate  her  misfor- 
tune.   8he  plays  at  cards  With  the  fame  ceadinef^ 
^8  others  of  the  party.  She  firft  prepares  the  packs 
allotted  to  her,  by  orickipg  them  in  feveral  p^rts; 
yet  fo  in)perpeptibiy^  that  the  clofeft  infpe<Etion 
(un  fcarce  difcen)  her  indexes.  She  forts  the  fuxt$, 
and  arrange?  the  cards  in  their  proper  fequence, 
j^rith  the  wme  preciiiop,  and  nearly  the  lame  faci- 
lity,  as  they  wno  have  their  fight.    A]l  fhe  re- 
quires of  thpfe  \yho  play  with  het,  is  to  name  e- 
yery  card  as  it  if  played )  and  thefc  fhe  retails  fo 
exadly*  that  fhe  frequently  pciforms  fome  hotar 
t>le  ftfokes,  fuch  as  fhdw  a  great  combination  and 
ftrqng  memory.  The  molt  wonderful  circumftance 
IS,  that  (he  (hould  have  ie^ped  tor^d  ^nd  write  ^ 
but  even  this  is  readily  belieyed  ©n  knowing  her 
pethbd.    In  writing  to  her,  no  ink  is  ufed,  but 
the  letters  are  pricked  dpwp  on  the  papery  and 
by  the  delicacy  of  her  touch,  feelij?  each  letter^ 
jihc  follow^  them  fuccefliveiv,   and  reads  every 
word  with  her  finger  ends. '  She  herfelf  in  writing 
makes  ufe  of  a  pencil,  Rs  ihe  could  pot  know 
«vhen'her  pen  vjr^?  c^ry  |  her  gwide  pn  the  paper  is 
^  fmall  thip  ruler,  and  of  the  l^readth  of  her  wri- 
ting.    On  finiihing  a  li^tter^  H^e  wet's  it,  fo  as  to 
fix  the  traces  of  her  pencil,  that  they  are  hot  oh*, 
fcured  or  effaced;  then  proceeds  to  fold  and  feal  it^ 
and  Wr!|e'thedirc^iqp;  all  by  her  o^n  addrefs, 
snd  without  the  afliftance  of  any  ptlier  perfon. 
Her  writing  is  very  ftraight,  well  cu^,  and  the  fpell- 
ing  no  lefa  corredt.    To  reach  this  fingular  me- 
chanifm,  the  indefatigable  cayes  of  her  aEe<^t>onate 
fnother  yre^  l«pg  en^ptoyed,  who  accuftomed  hct 
flaughter  to  feel  letterscut  in  cards  of pafte- board, 
brought  her  to  diftjngqifli  an  A  frorp  a  B,  and 
thus  the  ^hofe  <ilphabel,  an^  afterwards  to  fpefl 
fvords}  thep,  by  tHe  rei^enibrance  of  the  fliap^ 
pf  the  letter^,  to  delineate  them  on  paper;  and. 


and  hat  even  contrived  a  way  of  pricking  doim 
the  tunes  as  an  afliftance  to  her  memory.    So  ue» 
licate  are  her   organs,  that  in  fipging  a  tune^ 
though  new  to  her,  ihe  is  able  to  name  the  notes. 
In  figured  dances  (he  ac()qtts  herfelf  extremely 
well,  and  in  a  minuet  with  inimitable  eafeand 
gracefulnefs.  As  for  the  works  of  her  fex,  (he  ha^ 
a  mafterly  hand ;  (he  fews  and  hems  pert^ly  well; 
and  in  all  her  works  (he  threads  the  needles  for 
herielf,  however  fmall.    By  the  watch  her  touch 
never  fails  telling  her  e^adly  the  hour  and  minute." 
(14.)  Blind  i^adyj.   very    ExrRAORDiiiARy 
CASE  OF  Another.    This  lady  Ixad  been  aiBid- 
ed  wit|i  the  confluent  fmall  pox.    ^'  In  the  couiie 
of  this  difeafe,  during  which  (he  had  been  attend- 
ed by  the  late  €ir  Hans  Slqane,  fevei:al  threateniog 
fymptoms  appeared,  which  however  were  at  length 
overcome ;  and  the  patient  being  thought  out  of 
(langer,  took  feveral  doics  of  fpch  purgative  me- 
dicines as  are  ufually  adminiftered  ip  the  decline 
of  the  difeafe,  without  any  bad  confequence.  But 
in  the  evening  of  the  day,  on  which  (lie  had  takei^ 
the  laft  dofc  that  was  intended  to  be  given .  her, 
(he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  pains  andconvulfions 
in  the  bowels;  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms  be- 
came gradually  k^fs  violent  as  the  force  of  the  me-r 
dicine   abated,   and  by  fuch  remedies  as  were 
thought  bcii  adapted  tq  the  cafe,  they  feemed  at 
length  to  be  entirely  fubdued.    They  were,  how- 
ever, fubdued  only  in  appearance ;  for  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.  next  day  they  retumetl  with  great 
violence,  and  copttnued  fbme  hours ;  when  they 
went  off,  they  left  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw 
fo  much  related*  that  it  fejl  doiniiy  and  the  chin 
was  fupported  on  her  ^reaft.  The  ftrepgth  of  the 
patieat  was  fo  much  e^iJiaulted  during  this  parox- 
yfm,  that  (he  lay  near  twp  hours  with  no  other 
ngps  of  Ufe  than  a  very  feeble  reipiration,  which 
was  often  fo  diffici)lt  tQ  be  difccrned,  that  thofe 
about  her  concluded  ihe.  was  dead.    From  this 
time  thif  fits  returned  periodically  every  day,  at 
about  the  (anue  hoiur.    At  firf^  they  (eemed  to  af- 
fe<ft  her  nearly  in  the  (ame  degree ;  but  at  length 
all  the  fymptoms  were  aggravated,  theconvuUioo^ 
became  more  general,  and  her  arms  were  fome^ 
tioies  convulfed  alternately;   it  alfo  frequently 
happened,  that  the  arm  which  WRS  iRft  coovulie^ 
remained  extended  and  inflexible  fome  hours  after 
the  druggies  were  over.     Her  neck  was  oftea 
iwi(ted  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  face  looke^ 
dire<ft]y  backwards,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
head  was  over  the  breaft;  tlie  mufcles  of  the  coun- 
tenance were  alfo  fo  cbntra<5ted  and  writhed  by  the 
(palm's,  that  the  fjpatpres  wene  totally  changed, 
and.  it  was  impo(rible  to  find  any  refemblance  of 
her  patural  afped  by  which  (he  could  be  known, 
tier  feet  were  not  lefs  di(torted  than  her  head ;  foe 
they  were  twi^cid  almoft  to  diilbcati^n  at  the  in- 
ftep,  fo  that  (he  copld  not  walk  but  upon  her  an- 
cles.     To  remove  or  mitigate  thefe  deplorably 
fymptoms,  p)any  remedies \vere  tried;  an^  among 
others,  the  cold  bath:  bnt  dthe^  by  the  natural 
effect  of  the  bath,  or  )>y  fom^  milxnanagement  i^ 
the  bathing,  t^e  \inhappy  patient  fiiit  becamti 
blind,  and  £x)n  afterwards  deaf  and  dumb.    It 
18  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  could  increafe  tbQ 


faftly,  to  arrange  them  fo  as  to  €orm  words  and    mifery  of  deafnefs,  dumbneis,  blindneis,  and  fires 
fbiittlKe;|.    She  l^as  leafi^ed  to  play  op  the  jqitar.    qurat  paro^yffus  o(c:jcVijciatmg  pain;  yet  a  yerj. 
"•   ''    "   '     *'  '  '  ' !r-^"  "^    1"  (ondderabl^ 
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eonfiderible  aggvavatioo  was  added;  fbrthelofs 
ot  her  fight«  her  hearing,  and  her  fpeech,  was  fbU 
]owed  by  fuch  a  ftridure  of  the  xnufcles  of  her 
throat,  that  tiie  could  fwalTow  no  kind  of  aliment 
either  folid  or  liquid.  It  might  reaibnablf  be  fup« 
poied  that  thi8  drcumftaiicey  though  i\  added  to 
the  degree  of  her  mifery,  would  have  ihortened 
its  duration :  yet  in  thti  ccodttion  flie  continued 
near  three  quarters  of  a  year :   and  during,  that 
time  was  fuppported  by  chewing  her  food  only ; 
ivbich  having  turned  often^  and  kept  long  in  her 
mouthy  ihe   was  sbligetl  at  lall  to  ipit  out.** 
Liquors  were  likewife  gargled  about  }n  her  mouth 
for  feme  time;  and  then  returned  in  the  fame 
manner,  no  part  of  them  having  paiTed  the  throat 
by  an  a^  of  deglutition :  fo  that  whatever  vras 
conveyed  into  the  itomach,  either  of  the  juices 
of  the  ibiid  food,  or  of  lii^uids,  was  either  gradu- 
ally imbibed  by  ^e  fpongmefs  of  the  parts  which 
they  moiftened,  or  trickled  down  in  a  very  fmall 
quantity  along  the  (ides  of  the  velfels.    But  there 
wene  other  peculiarities  in  the  cafe  of  this  lady, 
yet  more  extraordinary.    During  the  privation  of 
hf^ Jij^bt  and  hearin/^f  herjomcb  and  her  /$MeJif  be- 
came fo  exquifite,  that  (he  could  diftinguKh  the 
different  colours  of  (ilk  and  flowers,  and  was  fen- 
fible  when  any  (tranger  was  in  t^eroom  .with  her. 
After  (he    became  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb, 
it  was  not  csfy  to  contrive  any  method  by  which 
a  queition  could  be  aiked  her,  and  an  anfwer  re- 
crived.     This  however*  was  at  lait  effected,  by 
talknig  with  the  fingers,  at  which  (he  was  uncom- 
monly ready.    But  thofe  who  converfed  with  her 
ifi  this  manner,  were  obliged  to  ezprefs  themfelves 
by  touching  her  hand  and  Angers  inftead  of  their 
own.      A  Udy  who  was  nearly  related  to  her, 
havisg  an  apron  on,  that  was  embroidered  with 
iilk  of  different  c(riours,  aiked  hei,  in  the  manner 
)vhich  has  been  defcribed.  If  (he  could  tell  what 
colour  it  was  i  and  after  applying  her  fingers- at> 
tentively  to  the  figures  of  the  embroidery,  (he  re- 
plied, that  it   was  red,  and  blue,  and  green ; 
which  was  true.     The  fame  lady  haying  a  pink 
coloured  ribbon  op  her  head,  and  being  willing 
ftill  further  to  iatisfy  her  curiofity  and  her  doubts* 
aiked  what  colour  that  was  ?   tier  coufin,  after 
feeling  fbme  time,  anfwered  that  it  was  pink  co- 
lour :  this  anfwer  was  yet  more  aftonilhing,  be- 
caufeit  (hovred  not  only  a  power  of  di(tingui(hing 
y^erent  cokMuro,  but  different  kinds  of  the  £ime 
colour ;  the  ribbon  was  not  only  difcpyered  to  be 
red,  but  the  red  was  difcovered  to  be  of  the  pale 
kind  called  a  pinA*    This  unhappy  lady,  confcious 
of  her  own  uncommon  infirmities,  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  be  (een  by  ftrangers,  and  therefore 
gentTally  retired  to  her  chamber*  where  none  but 
thofe  ot  the  family  were  likely  to  come.     The 
lame  relation,  who  had  by  the  expeiiment  of  the 
apron  and  ribbon  difcovered  the  exquifite  fenftbi- 
lity  of  her  iaucJbt  was  foon  after  convinced  by  an 
accident,  that  her  power  of  /meilin^  was  acute 
and  refined  in  the  fsme  highly  a(toniihing  degree. 
Being  one  day  viiiting  the  family,  (he  went  np  to 
her  coufin's  chamber,  and  after  making  hcrielf 
known,   (he  intreated  her  to  ga  down,  and  fit 
t^ith  her  among  tne  reijk  of  the  family,  aflfuring 
ber,  that  there  was  no  other  peribn  pre(bit ;  'to^ 
this  fl^e  a(  length  coQfented>  and  \v^t  dovm  tp 


the  p;<rloi2r  door ;  but  the  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  (he  turned  back,  and  retired  to  her  own 
chamber  much  difpleafed ;  alledging  that  there 
were  (trangers  in  the  room*  and  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  deceive  her ;  it  happened  in^ 
deed  that  there  were  ft  rangers  in  the  room  ;  but 
they  had  come  in  while  the  lady  was  above  ftairs, 
fo  that  (he  did  not  know  \hat  they  were  there. 
When  (he  had  (atisfied  ber  coufin  of  this  partica* 
lar,  (he  was  pacified ;  and  being  afterwards  aiked 
how  (he  knew  there  were  (Grangers  in  the  rootn* 
(he  anfwered,  by  the  fmell.  But  though  (be  could 
by  this  fi;nfe  difiinguUh  in  general  between  perfont 
with  ^Hiom  (he  was  well  acquainted  and  (trangers* 
yet  (he  could  not  fo  eafily  di(lin^i(h  ene  of  hcv 
acquaintances  from  another  without  other  aiTifi- 
ance.    She  generally  diftinguiihed  her  friends  by 
feeling  their  hands ;  and  when  they  came  in,  they 
u(ed  tQ4tfefent  their  hands  to  her,  as  a  mean  of 
making  themfelves  known ;  the  make  and  warmth 
of  the  hand  produced  in  general  the  difierences 
that  (he  diftanguilhed ;  but  fometimes  (he  ufed  to 
fpan  the  wrift,  and  meafure  the  fingers.    A  lady* 
with  whom  (he  was  very  well  acquamted,  com- 
ing in  one  very  hot  day,  after  having  walked  a 
mile*  prefentcd  her  hand  -as  ufual ;  (he  felt  it  long- 
er  than  ordinary,  and  feemed  to  doobt  whofe  it 
was ;  but  after  (panning  the  wrift*  and  jtieafuring 
the  fingers,  (he  &id,  Mt  is  Mrs  M.  but  (he  it 
warmer  to-day  than  ever  I  felt  her  before.'    To 
amu(e  herfelf  in  tbe  mournful  and  perpetual  fo* 
Iftude  and  darknefs  to  which  her  di(ordcr  had  re<- 
duced  her,  (he  ufed  to  work  much  at  her  needle ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  her  needle  work  was 
uttconunonly  neat  and  exa£t;  among  many  o* 
therr  pieces  of  ber  work  that  are  preferved  in  the 
family,  is  a  pin-cu(hion,  which  can  fcarcely  be. 
equalled.    She  ufed  alfo  /ometimes  to  write ;  and 
her  vnrittng  was  yet  more  extraordinary  than  her 
needle-work ;  it  vras  executed  with  the  fame  re- 
'  gularity  and  exadnefs ;  the  chara^ers  were  very 
pretty*  the  lines  were  all  even,  and  thellettors 
placed  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other;  but 
the  moft  aftonifhing  particular  of  all,  with  re- 
aped to  her  writing,  is,  that  (he  could  by  fome 
means  difcover  when  a  letter  had  by  miftake  been 
omitted,  and  would  place  it  over  that  part  of  the 
word  where  it  (hould  have  been  inferted,  with  a 
caret  under  it.  She  ufed  to  fit  up  in  bed  at  any  hour 
of  the  night,  either  to  write  or  to  work,  when  her 
pain  or  any  other  caufe  kept  her  awake..    Tbefe 
circum(binces  were  fo  very  extraordinanr,  that  k 
was  long  doubted,  whether  (he  had  not  (ome  faint 
remains  both  of  hearing  and  (ighta  and  many  ex« 
periments  were  made  to  a(certain  the  matter; 
fomp  of  thefe  experiments  (he  acc^jdently  difcover^ 
ed*  and  the  difcovery  always  threw  her  into  vio- 
lent convulfions.     The  thought  of  being  fufpeO- 
ed  of  infincerity,  or  fuppofed  capable  of  ading 
fo  wicked  a  part,  as  to  feign  infirmities  that  were 
not  inflt<fted,  was  an  addition  to  her  miferies  which 
(he  could  not  bear*  and  which  never  failed  to  pro* 
duce  an  agony  of  mind*  not  lefs  vifible  than  thofe 
of  her  body.   A  clergyman  who  found  her  one  e- 
vening  at  work  by  a  table  with  a  candle  upon  il^ 
put  his  hat  between  her  eyes  and  the  candle*  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  tsas  impoffiUe  (he  could  re-^ 
ceive  any  benefit  from  the  light  of  itj  if  ib9  bad! 
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She  continued  (till  at  faer  work    Kinds,  aH  of  e^jilal  length  and  thictmcfsi 


|ad  her  figkt. 

with  grfat  tranquillity  ;  till,  putting  up  her  hand 
fu(idenly  to  rub  her  forehead,  ihe  (truck  ijt  againii 
tti^.  hat,  and  difcovered  whit  waa  ck>ing ;  upon 
Whii;h  Ihe  w<i8  tlvrpwn  into  violent  convnKiouSy 
and  was  not  without  great  diflSculty  recovered* 
*yiu  family  were  "by  thefe  experiments*  and  by 
ijveral  acddental.  cii*  umftances,  fully  convinced 
ihat  -Ih^  was  totally  deai^  and  blind  ;  paiticularly 
by  fitting  unconcerned  at  her  worfcy  duping  a  dread* 
ful  (torn)  of « thunder  and  lightning,  though  (he 
if  as  then  facing  the  window,  and  always  ufed  to 
be  much  terniied  in  (uch  circumftanceB.  But  Sit 
Hans  Sloane,  her  phylician,  being  ftill  doubtful 
9f  tijie  tr^th  pf  fads  which  were  fcarce  left  than 
miraculpus,  he  was  permitted  tgt  fatisfy  himfelf 
^yfuch  experiments  and  obfervationsas  bethought 
proper;  the  itlUe  of  which  wa^,  that  he  pronoun- 
ced hep  to  be  abfolutcly  deaf  and  blind*.  She  was 
at  length  f^nt  to  Bath,  wberp  (he  was  in  fome 
meafurp  relieved  (  her  convuilions  being  leti  fre- 
quent,, and  hw  pains  lets  acute;  but  ihe never 
recovered  her  (peech,  her  i^ht,  or  her  hearing  in 
the  lea'ft  degree.  Many,  of  her  letters  dated  at 
Bath,  in  Come  of  which  there  are  in^^ances  of  inters 
lineations  with  a  caret,  the  writer  of  this  narrative 
l^ath  feen  ;and  they  are  now  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
w,idow  of  one  of  her  brothers,  who  with  onany 
other  perfon?,  gan  fupport  the  feds  here  related, 
however  wonderful,  with  fuch  evidence  as  it 
^vouldnotonly  be  injuAice,  but  folly  to  mi(believe.'* 

(15.)!  iJblNJ^  .LirE*ATI,  METHODS  OF  CALCU- 
LATION iNViMTfcD  9  ¥r  Of  profeflor  .Sanderfos's 
inethod  of  calculation,  botl^  in  arithmetic  and  al- 
gebra, there  is  a  full  and  circunllaAtial  detail, 
given  by  Mr  Diderot  in  his^  Jbeffer  coneeming 
i/x  £/inJ,  for  the  uf$  of  thofe  wbo./fc^  Which 
we  (hall  herj  quote.  •*  It  is" much  eafier,  to.ufe 
figns  already  invented,  than  to  become  their  in« 
veator;  as  one  is  forced  to  do,  when  engaged 
in  cirqumftances  for  which  he  i^  not  provided. 
Qf.Avhat  advantage  flight  not  this  be  to  Sander- 
(09,  to  6nd  a  palpable  arithmetic  already  prepared 
for  him  at  5  years  of  age,  which  he  might  other- 
wife  have  felt  the  neceQity.  of  inventing  for  kirn*' 
felf  at  the  advanced  period  of  2$  ?  This  Sander- 
fon,  Madam,  is  an  author  deprived  of  (ight, 
with  whom  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe 
to  amufe  you.  They  relate  prodigies  of  him ; 
and  of  thefe  prodigies  there  is  not  one,  which 
his  progrefs  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  his  ma- 
thematical attainments,  do  not  render  credible. 
The  (ame  inftrum«»nt  ferved  him  for  algebraical 
calculations,  and  for  the  conftrudion  of  redtili-. 
neal  figures.  You  would  not  perhaps  lie  forry 
that  I  (hould  give  vou  an, explanation  of  it,  if  you. 
thought  your  mind  previoully  qualified  to. under- 
hand it :  and  you  (hdll  foon  perceive  that  it  pre- 
(uppofes  no  intelledtual  preparations  of  which  you 
are  not  already  mi(tre^ ;  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  you  if  you  (hould  ever  befeized 
with  the  inclination  of  making  long  calculations 
by  touch.  Imagine  to  youri^^lf.a  fquare,  fuch  as 
you  fee  Tlatc  XL.  (ig.  i.  divided  into  4  equal  parts 
by  perpendicular  lines  at  the  /ides,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  may.prcfint  yo^  the, 9  points,  i,  a» 
.V>'4,  'fy  6,  7)  ^  9.  .  Suppoie  this  fquare  piereed 
vrith'  ^  holes  capable  ,0^'  receiving  pins  of  two 


but  feme, 
with  heads  a  little  larger  than  the  others.  The 
pins  with  lai^ger  heads  are  never  placed  any  where 
eife  but  in  the  centre  of  the  (huare  ;  thofe  with 
iio^Uer  hedda  never  but  at  the  fades,  except  in  one 
Angle  cafe,  which  is  that  of  making  the  figure  i, 
where  none  are  placed  at  the  fides.  The  ftgn  of 
o  is  made  by  p^acioga  pin  with  a  lirge  bead  ia 
the  centre  of  the  little  fquire,  without  putting 
any  other  pin  at  the  fides.  See  fig.  1.  The  num- 
ber X  is  reprefented  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  without  put- 
ting any  fither  pin  at  the  fides ;  the  number  «,  by 
a .  pin  with  a  large,  head  plJiced  in  the  centre  of 
the  ^uare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed 
en  one  of  the  fides  at  the  pcunt  x  :  the  number  3, 
by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placed*  in  the  centre  of 
the  (quare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  pla- 
ced on  one  of  the  fides  at  the  point  2:  the  num- 
ber 4,  by  a  pin  with  a  large  bead  placed  in  the 
centre  oif  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall 
bead  placed  on  one  of  the  fidea  at  the  point  ^ :  the 
number  5^  by  a  phi  with  a  targe  head  placed  in 
th^  centre  of  the  fquare,  »nd  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall 
head  placed' on  one  of  the  "fides  at  the  point  4  : 
the  number  6$  by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placed 
in  the  centre  of  tfie  fi:|iuiir,  and  by  a  pin  with  a 
fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the  point 
5 :  the  number  7,  by  a  pin  <w<th  a  large  head  pla- 
ced- in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  a  pin  with  a 
fimall  head  planed  in  one  of  the  fides  at  the  point 
6:  the  number  8,  by  a  pin  wilha.  large  head  pla- 
ced in  the  centre  of-the'fqttareyaod  bf  a  pin  with 
a  fmall  head  placed  00  one  of  tlw-«dea*at  the  pcwnt 
7  :  the  number  9,  by  a. pin  «ttth  a  large  bead  pla- 
ced in  the  csntre  of  the  fqnare,  and  by  a  pin  with 
a  fm^Il  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the 
point  8.  Here  are  plainly  ten  different  expref- 
fions  obvious  to  the. touch,  of  which  every  one 
anfwers  to  one  of  our  ten  arithmetioRl  charadters. 
I^nagine  now  a  table  as  large  as  you  pleafe,  divid- 
ed into  fmall  fquares,  horizontally  ranged,  and 
fcparated  one  from  the  other  at  fimtlar  di(tances, 
as  you  fee  it  in  fig.  .^*  Thus  you  will  have  the 
inftrument  of  Sanderibn.  You  may  eafily  con- 
ceive that  there  is  not  any  number  which  one  can- 
not exprefs  upon  this  table ;  and,  by  confequence, 
no  arithmetical  operation  which  one  cannot  exe^ 
cute  upon  it.  Let  it  be  propofed,  tor  inftance,  to 
find  the  finn,  or  to  w«rk  the  addition  of  the  f 
numbers  following. 

3  4 

4  5 

5  ^ 
6 


^'  I'expvefs  thcih  on  the  table  in  the  order  as  they 
are*  dictated  to  me ;  the  firi¥  figure  at  the  left  of 
the  firft  number,  upon  the  firft  fquare  to  the  left 
of  thefidl  line;  the  2d  figure,  to  the  left  of  the 
fidt  Auoiber)  upon  the  id  fquare  to  the  left  of  the 
fame  line ;  and  fo  of-  the  reft.  I  place  the  ad 
ntimber  upon  the  id  row  of  fquare,  units  he* 
neath    units,    and   ten?   beneaUi   tens,  &c.  •! 
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place  the  .^d  Tiumber  upon  the'  ji  rov 
fquares,  and  (o  of  the  reft.  Then  whh  my 
fingers  rumiiDg  over  each  «f  the  roMrs  vtrticaU 
ly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  beginning  with 
t)ut  which  is  oeareft  to  my  right,  I  work,  the  ad- 
tlitipn  of  the  numbers  which  are  expre(Tcd>  and 
mark  the  furplns  of  the  tens  at  the  foot  of  that 
coiumo.  i  then  pafs  to  the  ad  column^  advan- 
cing towards  the  \eh ;  upon  which  I  oper«ite  in 
the  fame  manner ;  from  thence  to  the  3d ;  and  thus 
in  fuccdSon,  till  I  finifti  my  addition.  We  (hall 
uow  fee  how  the  (ame  table  ferred  him  for  demon** 
iiiating  the  properties  of  redilmeal  figures.  Let 
us  fuppofe  this  propofition  "to.  be  demonftratedy 
That  parallelograros,  which  have  the  lame  bafis 
and  the  lafloe  height,  are  eq«ai  in  their  fuHaces. 
He  placed  his  pins  as  may  be  ieen  in  Jifr,  4*  He 
gave  names  to  the  angular  points,  ami  finiflied  his 
demonftration  with  his  fingers.  If  we  fuppofe 
that  Saoderfon  only  employed  pics  with  large 
heads  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  figures,  around 
thefe  he  mifrht  arrange  his  pins  with  finall  heads 
in  9  diSTerent  manners,  all  of  which  were  familiar 
to  him.  Thus  he  fcarcely  found  an  embarran-. 
ment,  but  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  great  number 
of  angular  points,  which  he  was  under  a  neceffity 
of  naming  in  his  demonftralion,  obliged  him  to 
recur  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  We  are  not 
informed  how  he  en^loyed  them.  We  only 
know,  that  his  Bngers  ran  over  the  board  with 
^onKhing  agility ;  that  he  undertook  wjUi  fuc- 
aisthe  longeft  calculations;  that  he  canf^  inter- 
rupt the  feries,  and  diicover  his  miftakes ;  that  he 
proved  them  with  the  greateil  eafe;  and  that  his 
labours  requirvd  infinitely  lefs  time  than  one  could 
have  imagined,  by  the  exadnefs  and  promptitude 
with  which  be  prepared  his  inftrumeuts  and  di£- 
pofed  his  table.  This  preparation  conlifted  in 
pUcing  pins  with  large  beads  in  the  centres  of  all 
Lhe  fquares :  having  done  this,  no  more  remained 
to  him  but  to  fix  their  values  by  pins  of  fmaller 
beads,  except  in  cafes  where  it  was  neceflary  to 
mark  an  unit ;  then  he  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
l^uare,  a  pin  with  a  isiall  head,  with  which  it 
has  been  occupied.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  form- 
ing  ao  entire  line  with  thcfe  pins,  he  contented 
I'imielf  with  placing  fome  of  them  at  ail  'the  an- 
^Ur  points,  or  points  of  interfedion ;  around 
which  he  tied  iilk  threads,  which  finifhed  the  for- 
mation of  the  limits  of  his  figures.*^  See  Jig,  4. 
It  may  be  added  by  way  of  improvement,  that 
tor  the  divifion  of  one  feries  of  numbers  from  a- 
nother,  a  thin  piece  of  timber  in  the  form  of  a 
ruler  with  which  lines  are  drawn,  having  a  pin 
fi  each  end  for  the  holes  in  the  fquares,  might  be 
interpofed  between  the  two  feries  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied.  By  the  notation  above  defcribed  every 
modification  of  number  may  be  exprefled,  and 
confequently  every  arithmetical  operation  fuccefs* 
fully  performed ;  but  there  is  another  form  of 
palpable  arithmetic,,  equally  comprehenfive,  and 
much  more  fimpie  than  that  of  Sanderfon,  ori- 
pnally  invented,  and  ftill  ufbd  in  calculation,  by 
I)r  Henry  Moyes ;  a  gentleman,  whofe  uncom- 
nion  attainments  we  have  already  endeavoured  to 
i|luftrau*.^  See  d  7.  In  a  letter  addrelled  to  the 
Iditor  of  Encfclotjtdia  Britannua^  the  Dr  givt  s 
t  'V  loilowin^'  brief  accouLl  of  a  p  ilpalic  nofuLiun, 
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of  which  he  has  ified  for  thefe  39  year?,  to  atlii(  hiiT 
memory  in  numerical  computations.  •*  Wh«i  f 
l)egan  to  itudy  the  principles  of  arithn>etic,  whicb 
I  did  at  an  ea^ly  period  of  life/  being  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  writings  of  Sanderfon,  in  which  a 
palpable  notation  is  defcribed,  I  embraced  the- 
obvious,  though  im^erted  (Expedient  of  cutting  in-* 
to  the  form  of  numerical  chara^ers  thin  pieces  of 
wood  or  met^.  By  arrangring  thefe  on  the  fur- 
fiice  of  a  board,  1  could  readily  n^prefent  any  gi- 
ven numb^,  not  only  to  the  touch*  but  alfo  to 
the  eye  *,  and  by  covering  the  board  with  a  lami- 
na of  wax,  my  fymbols  weiie  prevented  itoui 
changing  their  places,  they  adhenng  to  the  board 
from  the  Dighteit  preflure.  By  this  contrivance, 
I  could  folve,  though  flowly,  any  problem  in  the 
feience  of  numbers:  but  it  foon  occtAred  to  me,, 
that  my  notation,  confiding  of  to  fpiecies  of  f^-m- 
bols  or  charaders,  was  much  more  complicated 
than  was  abfolutely  tteceflary,  and  that  any  given 
nttmber  might  be  diftindly  exprefled  by  3  fpecics 
of  pegs  alone.  To  illuftrate  my  meaning,  let  A» 
B,  C,  D,  (fig.  5.)  reprefent  a  fquare  piece  of  ma- 
hogany a  foot  broad  »ld  an  inch  in  thicknefs; 
let  the  ftdes  A  B,-  B  C,  C  D,  D  A,  be  each  di- 
vided into  14  equal  parts;  let  every  two  op- 
pofite  divi  lions  be  joined  by  a  groove  cut  in ' 
the  board  fufliciently  deep  to  be  felt  with  the 
finger,  and  let  the  board  be  perforated  at  each  in-  ' 
tetfeftion,  with  an  inftrument  a  tenth  of  ^w  inch 
in  diameter.  The  forfaoe  of  the  beam  being  thus 
divided  into  576  little  iquares,'with  a  finall  perfo- 
ration at  each  of  their  angles,  let  .^  fets  dt  pegs  or 
pins,  refembling  thof<^  reprefented  in  the  plate  at 
the  figures  6,  7,  8,  be  fo  fitted  to  the  holes  in  the 
boai'di,  that  when  (luck  into  them  they  may  keep 
their  pofitions  like  thofe  of  a  fiddle,  ami  require 
fome  force  to  turn  them  round.  The  head  of 
each  peg  belonging  to  the  firft  fet  is  a  right-angled 
triangle,  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs ; 
the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  2d  fet  dif- 
fers only  from  the  former,  in  having  a  (mall 
notch  in  its  floptng  fide,  or-hfpothenufe;  and  the 
head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  .^d  fet  is  a* 
fqaare,  of  which  the  breadth  ihould  be  equal  to 
the  bale  of  the  triangle  of  the  other  two.  Thefe 
pegs  (liould  be  kept  in  a  cafe  confining  of  3  boxes 
or  cells,  each  cell  being  allotted  to  a  fet,  and  the 
cafe  muft  lie  placed  clofe  by  the  board  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  every  operation,  liach 
fet  ihouM  confift  of  60  or  70  pegs  (at  leaft  when 
employed  in  long  calculations; ;  and  when  tlie 
w^ork  is  finilhed,  tliey  fiieuld  be  collected  from 
the  board  and  carefully  reftoi-ed  to  their  refp jc- 
tive  boxes.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  let  a  peg 
of  the  tirft  fet  be  fixed  into  th^  board,  and  it  will 
acquire  4  differc^nt  values  according  to  its  polition 
refpedting  the  calculator.  When  its  floping  fide 
is  turned  towards  the  left,  it  denotes  i,  or  the 
firft  digit  J  when  turned  upwards,  or  trom  the  cal- 
culator, it  denotes  3,  or  th?  2d  digit ;  when  turn- 
ed to  the  right,  it  reprefjnts  3  ;  and  when  turned 
downwards,  or  tmvards  the  calcuiator,  it  denotes 
4,  or  the  4th  digit.  Fiv.*  is  denotod  by  a  peg  of 
the  iecond  fet,  Iwvinjr  its  fi oping  fide  or  hypotae- 
uufe  tume^l  to  the  left ;  6,  by  the  fame  turned 
upwards;  7,  by  tiie  faiiie  turned  to  the  right 
^k»i  t^b)'  tut  ^u  t^jiiicu  directly  doivn,  or  to 
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wafds  the  ^y  of  the  calculator.  Kine  is  expref-i 
IJBiid  by  a  peg  of  the  3d  fet,  when  its  edges  are  di- 
reded  to  right  and  left ;  and  the  fame  peg  ex- 
prefTes  the  cypher,  when  its  edge  .'-are  dire&ed 
up  and  down.  By  three  difierent  pegs  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  ten  digits  may  therefore  be 
4iftindtly  exprefled  with  facility ;  and  by  a  faffi- 
cient  numbor  of  each  fet,  the  fteps  and  refult  of 
the  longeft  calculation  may  be  clearly  reprefented 
to  the  ienie  of  feeling.  It  feems  unneceflary  to 
illuftrate  this  by  an  example ;  fuffice  it  to  exprefs 
in  our  charaders  the  preient  year  mf  the  Chnftian 
«ra  1788 :  Take  a  peg  of  the  firft  fet,  and  fix  it 
in  the  board  with  its  floping  fide  turned  towards 
the  left  equal  to  one ;  take  a  new  peg  of  the  ad 
fet  and  fix  it  in  the  next  bole  in  the  fame  groore, 

Sroceeding  as  ufual  from  left  to  right*  with  its 
oping  fide  turned  to  the  right  equal  to  7  ;  next 
take  a  peg  of  the  fame  fet  and  fix  it  in  the  next 
hole,  with  its  floping  fide  turned  downwards, 
equal  to  8 ;  laftly,  take  another  peg  of  the  fame 
fet,  and  place  it  in  the  next  hole  m  the  lame  pofi- 
tion,  equal  to  8 ;  and  the  whole  will  exprefs  the 
number  required.  When  it  is  neceflary  to  exprefii 
a  vulgar  fradlon,  I  place  the  numerator  in  the 
groove  immediately  above,  and  the  denominator 
in  that  immediately  below  the  groove  in  which 
the  integers  ftand ;  and  in  decimal  arithmetic  an  ■ 
empty  hole  in  the  integer  groove  reprefents  the 
comma  mt  decimal  point.  By  fimilar  breaks  I  al- 
io denote  pounds,  ihillings,  pence,  &c.  and  bv 
the  fame  expedient  I  feparate  in  divifion  the  divi« 
for  and  (quotient  from  the  dividend.  This  nota- 
tion, which  fupplies  me  completely  with  coeffi- 
cients and  indices  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  feems 
much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  made 
public  in  the  weft  of  Europe.  That  invented  and 
defcribcd  by  Mr  Grenville,  having  no  lefs  than  ten 
fets  of  pegs,  is  by  much  too  complicated  for  ge- 
neral pradice ;  and  that  which  we  owe  to  the  ce» 
lebrated  Sanderfon  is  apt  to  puzzle  and  embar- 
rafs  the  calculator,  as  the  pegs  reprefenting  the 
numerical  digits  can  feldom  or  never  be  in  the 
lame  ftraight  line.** 

(x6.)  Blind,  methods  of  instructing  thb, 
IN  MUSIC.  There  is  a  hint  of  tangible  figns  for 
teaching  mufic,  in  Tanfure's  Mufical  Grammar, 
p.  03,  which,  though  (like  the  reft  of  the  book) 
oblcure  and  indigefted,  may  be  improved  and  ap- 
plied with  advantage.  We  have  therefore  infert- 
ed  his  Music  Table,  in  Piatt  XL*  Fig*  11.  and 
Ihall  hej»e  quote  his  expbnation.  ♦«  Let  A— B  be 
a  finqotli  board  3  or  4  feet  long,  i  inch  thick, 
and  9  inches  wide,  with  5  fquarc  ledges  glued 
thereon,  each  being  half  an  inch  afimdcr,  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  high ;  which  rifing 
ledges  reprefent  our  5  lines  of  mufic,  and  their 
fpaces ;  and  the  two  outward  lines  being  made  a 
little  lower,  may  ferve  as  leger  lines,  on  occafion. 
The  cyphers  reprefent  fo  many  holes  bored  into 
every  line  and  fpace,  half  an  inch  afunder;  where- 
in/r^j  of  different  ihapes  arc  to  be  fet,  to  repre- 
fv^nt  the  feveral  forts  of  notes  and  characters  of  the 
tune ;  which  pegs  the  blind  perfon  may  know  by 
feeling,  as  well  as  he  does  his  keys  of  the  organ 
cr  harplichord :  fo  that,  by  keeping  his  fingers  on 


notei,  on  %Dth  line  and  fpace ;  whilft  his  right 
hand  ftrikes  the  refpedtive  Icey,  &c.  he  firft  know- 
ing the  namea  of  all  his  key^  bis  lines,  fpaces, 
and  the  mark  of  every  peg.    Let  each,  peg  be 
about  half  an  inch  high,  when  fist  in  verv  faft. 
[N.  B.  The  blind  perf<M]  muft  firft  be  Uught  tlie 
names  of  the  above  lines  and  fpaces  in  both  the 
treble  and  bafs  cliSls ;  and  that  he  muft  feel  his 
treble  with  his  right  hand,  and  his  bafs  with  the 
left  hand  ;  each  being  contrary,  as  you  may  fee 
by  the  letters  of  the  above  Uole  A  and  B;  and 
muft  learn  each  part  feparate.]    Of  pegs,  he  muft 
have  a  great  number  of  every  fort»  to  let  his  tune 
with,  which  he  may  mark  as  follows:  For  a  Se- 
msbrevef  4  top-notches.— *ilfi«fipi»  %  top-notches. 
— Croteiftf  1  top-notch.— giiaii^,  1  comer  cut  off. 
'-'Semiquaver^  1  comers  cut  oS,-^  Demijemiquaver^ 
all  4  comers  cut  ofS^^^Refis^  a  notch  in  the  comer. 
—A  FUHf  1  notch  •»  the  fide.— £i6tf/^  a  notches 
on  the  fidcd — Fmntj  3  notches  on  the  fide. — Bary 
a  flat  thin  top. — Rjefeaty  a  iharp-pointed  top,  &c. 
&c.  &c.    But  it  18  beft  for  every  performer  to 
make  and  mark  his  own  pegs ;  aixl  deliver  them 
one  bv  one  aa  they  are  called  for  bv  the  perfon 
that  lets  haa  tune"   Such  is  Mr  TanAire's  plan  of 
Mufical  Notation.   It  is,  however,  imperfe!^,  and 
perhaps  every  uble  of  the  kind  may  be  liable  to 
the  fame  cenfure,  as  not  being  comprehenfive  of 
all  the  characters  in  the  written  language  of  mufic, 
fo  that  the  blind  rather  may  find  no  deficiency  in 
acquiring  any  lefion.    Mr  Cheese's  Cu/hian  ap- 
pears ta  .uve  more  powers  than  any  other  inftni- 
ment  hitherto  invented  for  the  (ame  purpofe ;  and 
therefore  though  it  is  alfo  attended  with  formi- 
dable obje^ions,  we  here  infert  his  defcription  of 
it.    It  may  polfibly,  however,  be  beft  for  every 
blind  adept  in  the  mufical  art,  after  being  fnffici- 
ently  inibruded  in  its  theoretical  and  pradic.1l 
principles,  to  invent  for  himfelf  a  table,  by  which 
may  be  expreHed  all  the  various  phenomena  of 
mufic ;  in  which,  by  varying  the  forma  and  pofi- 
tions  of  his  pegs,  he  may  habitually  afTociate  them 
with  founds,  durations,  vefts,  intervals^  chords, 
cadences,  de  capos,  repeats,  and  all  the  various 
graces  which  give  animation  and  expreflion  to 
mufical  founds :  for  thus,  being  the  immediate 
creatures  of  his  own  imagination,  they  will  eafily 
become  familiar  to  his  memory,  and  be  more 
ftrongly  and  readily  aiVociated  with  the  pheno^ 
raena  which  they  are  intended  to  exprt?fs,  than 
the  inventions  of  any  other.  Mr  Cheefe  s  machine, 
(fee  Plate  XL.  F/>.  9.)  is  intended^  in  **  teaching 
mufic  to  people  dejirived  o^ fight,  to  enable  them 
to  preferve  their  c<>mpofitions^  in  the  ad  of  com- 
pofing,  without  the  alliftance  of  a  copyift."— 
•*  That  part  of  tlie  itiachhte,  which  reprefents  the 
book,  or  paper,  is  a  fmall  cuiliion  ftufied,  on  a 
little  frame;  along  which  is  fewed  a  number  of 
pack-thread  firings,  at  equal  diftances  from  each 
other;  thefe  reprefent  the  lines  in  a  mufic  book: 
the  five  which  compofc  the  ftave  are  made  of 
lai;ge  twine;  and  thofe  which  reprefent  the  leger 
or  occafional  lines  drawn  tht^ugh  the  heads  of 
the  notes,  where  the  mufic  exceeds  the  compafs 
of  the  eftabiilhed  ftave,  are  made  of  ihiall  twine, 
«ind  are  on  this  machine  of  the  fame  length  as  the 


the  5  lines,  he  feels. the  f<fver«il  pegs  as  they  come  .  others.     If  the  praditioner  only  wifties  to  wn»c 
•11,  and  are  fet  to  reprefent' the  feveriil  forts  of.  baxplichord  mufic,  the  cuihion  may  be  what 
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length  he  pleafes,  and  about  five  or  (tx  inches 
wide:  the  ftrings  muft  be  fewed  in  the  following. 
order;  beginning  with  the  firft  or  lowcft,   near 
the  edge  of  the  cufhion ;  4  fmali  ones,  which  cor- 
refpond  with  tlie  notes  in  the  bafe  of  the  inflru- 
ment  ff,  rr,  cc,  ee :  Next  five  large  ones,  for  the 
itave  which  correfpond  with  ttie  lines  in  the  book, 
or  notes  in  the  inftrument,  g,  b,  d,  f,  r ;  one  fmall 
one,  which  reprefeuts  the  occaftonal  line  between 
the  bafe  and  treble,  or  middle  c ;  5  large  ones  for 
the  treble  ftave,  which  make  the  notes  e,  g,  b,  d,  f ; 
5  fmall  ones,  which  reprefcnt  the  leger  lines  when 
the  mufic  goes  in  alt.   Thefe  provide  for  the  note 
a  in  alt,  c  in  alt^  and  e  in  alt ;  in  the  fpace  above 
which,  next  the  edge  of  the  ciiibion,  the  f  in  alt 
is  wrote,  when  it  is  wanting^  which  completes 
the  compafs  of  the  inflrumenC.     Thol'e  who  only 
fing  or  play  on  fmgle  inftruments,  fuch  as  violins, 
&c.  ihould  have  their  culhions  not  above  half  the 
-ftidth  of  thofe  before-mentioned,  upon   which 
there  (hould  be  but  one  (lave,  and  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — Two  fmall  lines  at  bottom,  5  large 
ones  in  the  middle,  and  3  fmall  ones  at  top.   Nei- 
ther of  the  outfide  lines  of  thefe  fmall  cuHiions 
ihould  be  fewed  cloie  £0  the  edge,  as  there  are 
notes  fuppofed  above  and  below.   -At  eithei*  end 
of  thefe  fmall  culhions,  there  ihould  be  a  fmall 
wire  ftaple,   in  order  that  any  number  of  them 
may  be  combined  together  at  pleafurc,  by  running 
a  rod  through  the  ftaples :  this  will  enable  the 
practitioner  to  write  what  muficians  call  Score, 
in  any  number  of  parts  he  pleafes ;  and  by  this 
means  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great  works 
of  ILindel,  and  all  other  claifical  authors,  may  be 
acquired,  as  well  without  fight  as  with  it.    The 
chara<fters  ufed  to  write  on  this  machine  are  pins ; 
ibme  with  a,  3,  or  more  heads ;  others  bent  in  dif- 
ferent forms— fome,  the  heads  taken  off  and  the  top 
beat  flat ;  fome  of  thefe  arc  fplit ;  others  the  heads 
taken  off,  and  placed  near  the  middle.  The  bars  are 
pieces  of  wire  crooked  at  each  end ;  a  double  bar 
is  made  by  placing  two  fmgle  ones  clofe  together ; 
a  double  Iharp  and  double  flat  in  the  &me  manner. 
Tile  charadters  are  kept  in  a  box  in  the  fame  ftyle 
as  a  printer  keeps  his  types ;  each  different  com- 
piitment  of  which  rouft  be  marked  with  a  cha- 
rufter  in  writing,  iignifying  what  each,  contained 
in  the  feveral  compartments,  is  intended  to  repre- 
fent.    That  the  mafter  may  be  acquainted  with 
them,  the  ftudent  muft  be  taught  to  dillinguilh 
each  of  the  charaders  contained  in  the  box  by  the 
feel,  as  well  a^the  names  of  each  line  and  fpace 
upon  the  cufhion.    When  he  can  do  this  readily, 
ibme  mufic  ihould  be  read  to  him,  which  it  will 
be  well  for  bira  to  copy  on  the  cuihion :  and  when 
that  is  filled,  let  it  be  laid  on  the  deik  of  tlie  harp- 
iichord  before  him;  and  tlien  by  feeling  over  a 
paflage  or  fentence  at  a  time,  and  afterwards  play- 
ing it,  his  playing  always  commencing  with  the 
beginning  of  the  piece,  or  at  fome  particular  part 
of  it,  this  will  foon  enable  him  to  recoiled  the 
whole,  when  the  hands  are  taken  off  the  cuihion, 
to  i5lay  what  has  been  lait  felt.    One  of  thofe 
charaders,  called  a  dired,  muil  be  placed  againit 
the  note  to  be  next  felt :  This  will  en  this  the  ilu- 
dent  to  go  on  again,  after  playing,  without  any 
difficulty.  The  perfon  who.  reads  the  mufic,  muft 
be  inftruded  not  to  call  the  lines  or  fpaces  by  the 
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letters  which  diftinguiih  them,  left  confudon  maV 
enfue,  every  eighth  being  the  iiime;  but  muft 
read  in  the  following  manner :  firft  the  name  of 
the  charader  jnuft  be  mentioned,  whether  minim, 
crotchet,  or  quaver,  &c.  then  the  lineorfpace; 
as  for  example,  minim  on  the  firft  line,  crotchet 
on  the  firft  fpace,  auaver  on  the  fecond,  &c.  &c. 
When  the  mufic  exceeds  the  compafs  of  the  ftave, 
it  muft  be  particulai^^  mentioned  whether  above 
or  below,  firft  calling  the  charader,  then  the  legei^ 
line  or  fpace.    The  technical  term  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  pieces  is  better  remembered  than 
wrote  down  on  the  machine:  The  accidental 
terms,  which  are  beft  marked  by  placing  fome 
charader,  not  much  ufed,  either  above  or  below 
the  note  on  which  it  happens,  the  ingenious  mind 
will  find  out  a  method  of  doing  for  itfelf.    This 
machine  will  not  only  teach  mufic ;  but,  calling 
the  charaders  letters,  any  one  will  be  enabled  to 
fpell,  read,  or  write  down  his  fcntimcnts  on  any 
fubjed,  and  even  convey  them  to  his  friend  with-' 
out  the  affiftance  of  a  ftcretary.    Arithmetic  may 
be  alfo  taught  upon  this  machine }  as  by  calling** 
the  dot  I,  and  the  paufe  10,  a  complete  fet  o* 
figures  will-  be  formed.    Explanation  oftbefi'* 
gures :  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  fonn  of  the  cuihion, 
which  in  its  full  fize  is  about  3  feet  long,  and  si 
inches  wide,  having  thereon  a  reprefentation  of 
mufical  notes,  ihown  by  diiferent  pins  ftuck  on  iti 
The  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  are  of  large  packthread  | 
and  the  lines,  f,  g,  h,  are  of  fmall  twine.    Pins, 
N°  I.    A  femibreve.    a*  A  femibreve  reft.    $*  A 
minim.    4.  A  minim  reft.    5.  Dots.    6.  A  crot- 
chet.   7.  A  crochet  reft.    8.  A  quaver.    9.  A 
quaver  reft.    10.  A  iharp.     ir.  A  fcmiquaven 
I  a.  A  femiquaver  reft.   13.  A  demiquaver.    14.  A 
demiquaver  reft.  15.  A  flat.  16.  A  demifemiquaven 
17.  A  demifemiquaverreft,  x8.  A  femidemiquaver^ 
19.  Afemidemiquaverreft*  ao.  A  natural.  ai.Bar&f 
a»»  A  dired.  13.  A  tve.  24,  Bafs.  aj.  Tenor  cliff. 
a6.  Treble  cliff,  ay.  A  repeat.  »8.  Paufe.  29.  Thii 
charader  placed  on  any  line  or  fpace,  fignifies  a3 
many  notes  on  that  line  or  fpace  as  there  are 
doubles  on  the  pips;  if  turned  upwards,  itimpliea 
the  fame  number  afcending :  if  downward,  that 
number  defcending.  30.  A  beat  or  inverted  fti^e. 
31.  A  iliake ;  and  where  there  is  a  dot  placed  ovei* 
it,  fignifies  a  turned  ihake.  Two  dots  plac'ed  over 
each  other,  above  the  notes.  Without  tliis  charac- 
ter, fignify  a  turn  only.  3a.  This  charader  is  ufed 
over  the  note  to  Cismfy  forte;  and  if  a  dot  id 
placed  above  it,  /ortjffimo  :  if  the  dot  is  placed  a- 
bove  the  note  and  below  the  charader,  it  implied 
erefcendo;  if  the  charader  is  placed  bclOw  the 
note,  it  fignifies  ^/iz/zo  ;  and  if  a  dot  is  placed  un- 
der it,  planiffimo  ;  but  if  the  dot  is  above  the  cha- 
rader, and  below  the  note,  it  fignifies  diminuendo* 
In  concertos,  the  inventor  ufes  the  fame  charadef 
placed  above  the  note  in  the  fame  manner,  with 
two  dots  over  it  to  fignify  loote;  and  below  the 
notes,  with  two  dots  under  it  to  fignify yo/o :  in 
vocal  mufic,  the  fame  charader  above  the  notes, 
with  three  dots  over  it,  !l\^i\\^qq  fympbony ;  and 
below  the  notes,  with  three  dots  under  it,  figni- 
fies /o«;?."    When  playing  concertos,  or  perform- 
ing m/corey  the  blind  mult  depend  upon  memory, 
and  upon  memory  alone;  but  happily  their  re- 
tentive powers  are  remarkably  ftrong ;  and  there 
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Are  few  pieces  in  muftc  which  will  be  found  eitlier  the  blind 
too  intricate  to  be  «icquired,  or  too  long  to  be  re- 
membered, by  a  perfon  deprived  of  fight.  Mr 
Stanley  performs  what  is  ftill  more  aftoniftiinp: 
He  accompanies  any  lelTon  with  a  thoroitgh  bafs, 
though  he  never  has  heard  it  before.  We  have 
never  yet  heard  of  any  perfon,  though  blelTcd  with 
the  full  ufe  of  fight,  who  could  thus  anticipate 
haiTTiony  bsfore  the  chords  were  founded,  and  ac- 
company it  in  a  manner  fiiitablc  to  its  nature. 
When  the  pupil  becomes  a  more  profoimd  theo- 
rift,  he  may  be  farther  inftru«fled  by  Ramcau,  in 
his  pnnciples  of  compofition  ;  by  D' Alembert,  and 
by  Rouffeau's  Mufical  Dictionary:  (fee  Music.) 
Or,  if  he  be  perfuadedof  the  neceflity  of  geometry 
in  mufic,  (which  fome  think  frivolous,)  he  may 
perufe  Dr  Smith's  Philofophica!  Principles  of  Har- 
mony, Malcolm's  Efiay,  Treydell's  'f  hecry  and 
Practice  of  Mufic  ;  or  Tbf  PrincipUs  and  Power  rf 
Harmony  ;  an  illuftration  of  Tartini's  theory. 

(17.)  Blind,  new  Fkknch  plan  for  impro- 
ving the.  A  work  has  been  lately  publiflied  at 
Paris  which  fuperfedes  every  former  attempt  to 
promote  or  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the 
blind.  The  invention  of  a  plan  fo  *»rdiiovs  in  its 
appearance  and  fo  pradlicable  in  its  execution,  de- 
manded the  higheft  exertions  of  thenoblefl  '-enius 
*tQ  produce  it,  and  the  moft  ftrenuous  cflforts  of 
indefatigable  humanity  to  render  it  dfedual.  It 
is  entitled,  "  An  EflTay  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind."  Its  objed^  is  to  teach  them,  by  palpable 
charadters  imprefled  on  paper,  not  only  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  fciences,  but  likewife  th;?  principles 
of  mechanical  operation,  in  fiich  a  manner,  that 
thofe  who  have  no  genius  for  literary  improve- 
ment may  yet  become  refpedtable,  uferul,  and  in- 
dependent members  of  fociety,  in  the  capacity  of 
common  artifans.  By  thefe  tangible  fignaturcs 
they  are  taught  to  read,  ta  write,  and  to  print ; 
they  are  likewife  inftm^ed  in  geometry,  in  alge- 
bra, geography,  and,  in  ihort,  in  every  branch  of 
natural  philofophy.  Nor  are  their  efforts  circum- 
fcribed  by  mere  utility ;  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts 
has  likewife  been  cultivated  among  them.  They 
have  been  taught  to  read  m«fic  with  their  fingers', 
as  others  do  with  their  eyes ;  and  though  they 
cannot  at  once  feel  the  notes  and  perform  them 
upon  an  inftrument,  yet  they  are  capable  of  ac- 
quiring any  leflbn,  with  as  much  exa<5tnefs  and  ra- 
pidity, as  thofe  who  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
fight.  In  the  firft  chapter  of  this  work,  the  author 
points  out  the  end  propofed  by  that  culture  ^Vhich 
he  ofl^^irs  to  the  blind ;  it  is  to-  enlarge  their  fphere 
of  knowledge,  to  incrcafe  their  capacities  and  im- 
prove thoir  powers  of  aftion,  fo  that  they  may 
become  happy  and  independent  in  themfelves, 
and  uf-ful  and  agreeable  to  others.  The  2d  chap- 
ter contains  an  anfwer  to  the  objedions  againft 
the  creneral  utility  of  tliis  inftitution.  The  ^A. 
treats  of  reading  as  adapted  to  the  pradlice  of  the 
blind.  The  4th  confifts  of  anfwers  to  various  ob- 
je»5t:ons  againft  the  method  of  reading  propofed. 
In  the  5th  is  fiiown  the  art  of  printing,  as  pracfti- 
f'?d  by  the  blind,  for  their  peculiar  ufe.  In  the 
6th  is  defcribed  the  manner  of  teaching  the  blind 
the  art  of  printing  for  thofe  that  fee.  In  the  7th 
is  reprefented  the  manner  of  teaching  the  blind  to 
write.    Th6  8th  explains  the  method  of  teaching 
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arithmetic;  the  9th  geography;  tSc 
10th,  mufic.    The  xith,  contains  an  account  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  which  the  blind  are  employ- 
ed, and  of  the  way  by  w^hich  they  are  formed  for 
filch  occupations.  The  nth  (hows  in  general  the 
proper  manner  of  inftrudting  the  blind*  and  draws 
a  parallel  between  their  education  and  that  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.    The  i.^th  treats  of  the  method 
of  inftrudting  them  in  the  languages,  mathematics, 
hiftory,  &c.    The  book  next  contains  notes  illuf- 
trating  each  chapter ;  an  account  of  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  and  prefent  ftate,  of  the  academy  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  blind ;  an  ode  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  blind,  by  one  labouring  under  that  atBiftion; 
an  extradt  from  the  regifter  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences;  opinion  of  the  printers ;  models  of  the 
various  pieces  which  blind  children  are  capable  of 
printing;   and  an  account  of  the  exercifes  per- 
formed by  blind  children,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
late  unfortunate  king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  du- 
ring the  Cliriftmas  folemnities  in  1 786.    The  man- 
ner in  which  the  blind  print  is  thus  defcribed; 
The  blird  compofitor  has  a  box  for  every  alpha- 
betical charafter  in  ufe;  on  the  out  fide  of  thefe 
boxes  are  palpably  marked  the  peculiar  chars<5ter 
belonging  to  each ;  they  are  filled   wilh  types, 
which  he  choofes  and  fets  as  they  ar'»  called  for, 
inverted.     He  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  Itron^'ell 
paper  that  can  be  found,  which  he  gently  moiftens 
in  a  degree  fufficient  to  render  it  more  eafily  fuf- 
ceptible  of  impreflions,  without  being  d».*lacerated  ^ 
or  worn  by  the  (hock  which  it  muft  under  1,0.  He  * 
then  lays  it  upon  the  types ;  and  by  the  ciutious 
operation  of  the  prefs,  or  by  the  eafy  ftrol:t*s  of  a 
little  hammer,  which  are  frequently  repeated  over 
the  whole  expanfe,  he  caufes  theimnrelfion  of  the 
type  to  rife  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  paper, 
where,  when  dry,  it  continues  not  only  obvious 
to  thi»  fight  but  the  touch,  and  is  far  from  being 
eafily  effaced.    On  ,the  upper  fide  of  the  paper 
the  letters  appear  in  their  proper  pofition,  and,  by 
their  fen fible  elevation  above  tht*  commonTuiface, 
render  it  practicable  for  the  blind  to  read  them 
with  their  fingers.    Their  manner  of  writing  is 
analogous  to  this  operation :  the  pupil,  by  repeat- 
ed experimv?nts,  having  familiarifed  himi'jlf  tothe 
forms  of  the  letters,  both  in  their  inverted  and 
proper  pofitions,   gradually  learns  to  delineate 
them  upon  paper,  moiftened  as  before,  with  the 
point  of  an  iron  pen,   which  has  no  fplit,  and 
Avhich  is  jiift  Iharp  enough  to  imprefs  without 
piercing  the  paper :  thus,  on  the  fide  next  to  the 
writer's  hand,  the  letters  are  formed  funk  and  in- 
verted; but  when  the  paper  is  turned  they  ap- 
pear right  and  in  relievo.    Thus  the  blind  are  en- 
abled to  form  and  decypher,  not  only  the  charac- 
ters required  in  common  language,  but  alfo  ma- 
thematical diagrams,  arithmetical  and  geographi- 
cal procefles,  and  all  the  characters  ufcd  in  writing 
mufic.    All  thcfe  wonders  they  have  performed 
with  fuccefs,  to  the  univcrfal  fatisfaAion  of  num- 
berlefs  fpeCtators  whom  curiofity  and  compailion 
impelled  to  vifit  the  academy,  to  behold  a  fpec- 
taclc  fo  intercfting  to  humanity.  The  above  quoted 
work  is  printed  and  bound  by  the  blind  them- 
felves.   They  exhibit*  at  their  own  academy  every 
Wednefday  and  Saturday  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.  to  crowds  of  charitable  admirers. 
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hf  whofe  liberal  donations  the  inftitution  is  chief- 
ly  fupportcc. 

(i8.)  Blind,   other   studies    proper  for 
THE.    In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  Tuch 
as  conic  feiftions,  the  lame  foiid  figures  which  .?re 
inediums  of  perception  to  thofe  who  fee,  may  per- 
form the  fame  iifeful  office  to  the  blind.    But,  for 
the  firudure  of  fuperficial  figures,  bees  wax,  or 
fomo  fuch  matter  might  be  ufed,  foft  enough  to  be 
eafiiy  lufceptibie  of  imprcflions,  yet  hard  enough 
to  retain  tlicn;  till  effaced  by  an  equal  prcITuiT. — 
Suppofe,  for  inflance,  a  table  were  formed,  4  feet 
broad,  and  8  long;  for  the  figures,  that  they  may 
be  the  more  fenfible  to  the  touch,  ought  to  be 
larger  than  ordinary.  Suppofe  this  table  had  brims, 
or  a  moulding  round  it,  rifing  an  inch  above  the 
furfaccs:  let  the  whole  expiufc,  then,  be  filled 
with  bees  wax,  and  the  furface  above  prelTed  ex- 
tremely even  with  a  polilhed  board,  farmed  ex- 
adly  to  fit  the  fpace  withiji  the  mouldings     This 
boaid  will  always  be  necellary  to  efiace  the  figures 
employed  in  former  propofitions,  and  prepare  the 
furface  for  new  ones.    This  method  of  dilenca- 
ting  geometrical  truths,  upon  fuch  a  table,  appears 
the  beft  and  leaft  troublefome  apparatus  which  a 
blind  man  can  ufe ;  and  general  ideas  of  geogra- 
phy or  topography  might  be  conveyed  to  him  in 
the  lame  manner,  by  fphere<«  compofed  of,  or 
covered  with  the  fame  impreffible  matter.    Tlie 
knowledge  of  aftronomy  might  alfo  be  of  infinite 
ufe,  both  by  enlarging  the  blind  perfon's  ideas  of 
the  univerfe,  and  by  giving  him  higher  and  more 
confirmed  impreffione  of  that  energy  by  which  the 
ftars  arc  moved,  and  of  thatdelign  by  which  their 
motion*  are  regulated.    But  thcfe  objects  are  too 
vaftj  their  diitar.ces,  their  magnitudes,  their  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  are  too  complex  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  mind,  or  impreired  on  tlic  me- 
mory, without  fenfible  mediums.    For  this  purr 
pofe,  an  orrer>',  or  fomc  machirs  of  a  fimilar  con- 
ftru^tion,  will   be  indifpenfably  requifite.     The 
fcience  of  caufes  and  effeds  might  likcwife  yield 
him  the  moft  fublime  and  rational  entertainment 
of  which  an  intelligent  being,  in  his  prtfent  ftate, 
is  fufceptible.    By  this  he  might  enter  into  the 
laws,  the  nciffitudcs,  the  aecouomy  of  nature.— 
Nor  1*3  it  abfolutely  neceirary  that  he  Ihould  be  an 
aflual  witncfs  of  the  experiments  by  which  thefe 
laws  are  explained.    He  may  fafcly  take  them  for 
granted ;  and  if,    at  any  time,  a  particular  expe- 
riment Ihould  prove  faithlefs,  he  may  from  gene- 
ral principles,  be.able  to  difcover  its  fallacy,  whe- 
ther  in  the  nature  of  the  fubjecl,  the  inaptitude 
of  the  inftniTicnts,  or  theprocefs  of  the  execution. 
The  laws  of  motion,  the  various  ratios  or  pro- 
portions of  forces,  whether  fimple  or  compound, 
he  may  calculate  and  afcertain,  by  the  fame  me- 
tiiod  fo  happily  ufed  by  Sanderfon,  (See  §.  ^5.) 
Pailologicai  learning  is  alio  atuinable  by  the  blind 
in  a  high  degree.    The  acquifition  of  different 
languages  adds  to  the  treafure  of  our  ideas,  and 
renders  thofe  which  we  poilefs  more  clear  and  de- 
finite.   The  technical  terms  of  almoft  every  fci- 
ence are  exotic;  and  without  clearly  undcr.'^anding 
thtrfe,  we  caraot  properly  polfefs  the  ideas  of 
which  they  are  the  vehicles.    The  paths  of  gram- 
mar, however,  are  dry  and  rugged ;  and  it  will 
-c  ncci^irary  for  J;he  teacher,  whoever  he  is,  to 
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take  all  the  opportunities  that  offer  of  poli/hing 
the  afperities  of  the  road.    When  therefore  the 
ir.tellcd  of  the  pupil  begins  to  exert  its  penetra- 
tion, it  will  be  proper  to  fliow  him  how  the  na- 
ture, the   forms,   and  arrangements,  of  words, 
flow  from  our  ideas  and  their  relations.    Every 
fubftance  mufl  natmv.lly  be  in  fome  l^ate;  it  muft 
either  aC:l,  or  be  nj^Kd  upon.    The  adtions  which 
it  performs  orfiilit^rs  mufl  be  performed  or  fuf- 
fered  in  fome  definite  manner  or  degree.    It  muft 
likcwife  have  feme  qualities,  whether  temporary 
and  accidental*,  or  natural  and  permanent.    Thefe 
qualities  mull  likt'v.'ife  be  fufceptiMe  of  degrees. 
When  diiltrent  fubftances  are  confidered  in  the 
fame  ftate,  itscon:mon  participation  forms  a  con- 
nexion ;  when  rcki^riled  in  different  ftates,  that 
difl'ereijce  forms  an  oppofition.    The  conftant  re- 
petition of  the  names  of  fubftances  and  qualities 
produces  a  difagreeable  monotony  in  language.— 
They  muft  therefore  be  implied  in  other  words, 
which'  likcwife  in  fume  cafes  ferve  to  connect  the 
parts  of  a  fentenc?.  I'herc  is  a  difference  between 
Ijuch  words  as  imp!y  the  connexion  of  ftates  and 
circumfiances.     Ad  ions  to  be  performed  or  fuf- 
fered  may  be  cither  pofitively  affiiined  of  any  fub- 
ftance,  or  merely  attributed  to  them.  .Living  and 
percipient  fubftances  have  immediate  fenfationa 
of  pain  or  pleafure,  which  likewife  are  prod u<5live 
of  defire  and  averfion.    To  thefe  fentiments  par- 
ticular founds  are  adapted,  whether  immediately 
infpired  by  nature,  or  refulting  from  aliociation. 
Thus  we  have  a  foundation  for  all  the  different 
part?  of  fpeech  5  and  from  thpir  natures  and  of- 
fices, their  forms  and  arrangements  may  be  de- 
duced, according  to  the  analogy  of  every  language. 
The  art  of  reafonmg,  the  knowledge  of  hiftory, 
and  a  tafte  for  the  6cIUj  letirfSi  are  eafily  attain- 
able by  the  blind;  and  as  they  are  copious  funds 
of  entertainment  they   fhould   be  incalculated, 
though  at  the  txpence  of  care  and  labour.    Mo- 
ral and  theological  knowled>!6  he  may  obtain,  ei- 
thcr  from  books,   or  inftrudions  delivered  li-va 
n}-*ce.      The  laft,  if  commimicr.tLd  by  one  who 
underftands  and  fetiS  the  fubjed,  with  a  proper 
degree  of  pcifplcuity  and  fenfibility,  are  by  far 
the  moft  ciigible.  By  morals  we  would  not  merely 
be  underftood  to  m^an  a  regular  nnd  inculpable 
feries  of  aCiion,  but  the  pioper  exertion  and  ha- 
bitual arrangement  of  the  wI:ole  internal  oecono- 
my,  of  which  external  actions  are  no  more  than 
mere  exprc  (lions,  and  from  which  thehigheft  and 
moft  pennant nt  h;jnplnef>  aloii''  can  proceed. — 
By  theolm^y,  we  mean  thif *  fublime  and  liberal 
ideas  of  the  nature  and  government  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  whether  uifcovLrable  by  nature  or  revealed 
in  Scripture,  which  enforce  ever)'  moral  obliga- 
tion, whicli  terxh  us  what  is  the  ultimate  good 
of  our  nature,  and  determine  our  ef/orts  and  ani- 
mate our  hopes  in  purfuing  this  moft  important 
of  all  objcdts.    What  Cicero  fays  of  the  arts  and 
fcienccs  may  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to 
religion:  Nam  ca-tera  neqtte  t*tuporiufi  j'unt^    &o. 
**  For  other  ftudics  arc  liot  fuited  to  every  timr» 
to  every  age,  and  to  every  place :  but  thefe  give 
firength  in  youth,  and  joy  in  old  age;  adorn  ijrof- 
pcrity,  and  are  the  fupport  and  confolation  of  ad- 
verfity  ;  at  home  they  are  delightful,  and  abroad 
they  are  eafyj  at  night  they  are  company  to  us ; 
F»  /--^   *^  whcq 
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when  we  travel  they  attend  us ;  and  in  our  rural  ty,  wretched 
retirements,  they  do  not  forfake  us."  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  joys  of  religion  are  for 
ever  adequate  to  the  larjreft  capacity  of  a  finite 
and  progredive  intelligence;  andos  they  are  bound- 
lefs  in  extent,  fo  they  are  endlefs  in  duration. — 
We  have-already  obferved($  i»,)  that  a  blind  man 
is  extremely  obnoxious  to  melancholy  and  dejec;- 
tion.  Where,  therefore,  can  he  find  a  more  co- 
pious, intimate,  permanent,  and  efficacious  fource 
of  comfort  than  in  religion  ?  I^t  this  then  be  in- 
culcated with  the  utmoft  care  and  afliduity.  Let 
the  whole  force  of  the  foul  be  exerted  in  mowing 
him  that  it  is  leafonable.  Let  all  the  nobleft  af- 
fcdions  of  the  heart  be  employed  in  recommend- 
ing it  as  amiable ;  for  we  will  venture  to  aflVrt, 
that  the  votary  of  religion  alone  is  the  man, — 

f <  Whom  though  with  nature's  wreck  opprefs'd 
Unmanly  fears  could  ne'er  infeft." 

(i9.)Bli)(d  persons^  hints  to  thc'rela- 
tions'of,  and  apostrophe- to  the  public 
RESPECTING.  The  relations  of  perfons  fubjed- 
cd  to  this  misfortune,  if  in  eafy  circumllances, 
will  find  it  highly  conducive  to  the  improvement 
of  their  charge,  to  fele<ft  fome  one  among  his  co- 
evals, of  a  found  underftanding,  a  fwe^t  and  pa- 
tient temper,  a  docile  mind,  a  warm  heart,  and 
a  commjmicative  difpofition.  Thefe  two  Oiould 
be  taught  to  find  their  intereft  and  happincfs  in 
their  connection  one  with  another.  1*heir  bed, 
^heir  board,  their  walks,  their  entertainments,  their 
leflbns,  Ihould  be  common.  Thefe  are  the  beft 
eyes  with  which  art  can  endow  a  blind  man  5  and 
if  properly  fele<5led,  they  will  on  fome  occafions 
yield  very  little,  iij  utility  and  perfection,  to  thofe 
of  nature ;  nay,  at  fome  junctures  they  may  be 
preferable.  When  the  fit  nation  of  the  blind,  and 
jts  natural  eft'eds  upon  their  characters,  are  gon- 
fidered  ;  when  we  reflcCt  how  exqiiilite  their  dif- 
trefies,  how  pungent  their  difappointments,  how 
ienfible  their  regrets,  how  tedious  and  gloomy 
their  period?  of  folitude :  we  muft  be  wretches 
indeed,  if  we  can  grudge  either  labour  orexpence 
in  procuring  them  every  fource  of  inftruCtion  and 
entertainment ;  which,  when  procured,  remains 
in  their  own  power,  and  yields  what  may  be  in 
fome  meafure  X.^rrc\^feff-deri'ved  enjoyment,  Thefe 
Jire  prolific  of  numberiefs  advantages:  they  afford 
lis  at  once  entertainment  and  exertion ;  they  teach 
lis  to  explore  a  thoufand  refources  for  prefer\'a- 
tion  and  improvement;  and  they  rendei*  us  awake 
and  fcnfible  to  a  thoufand  notices  l)oth  of  exter- 
nal and  intellectual  objeCts,  which  would  other* 
wife  have  completely  cfcaped  our 'attention.— 
You  who  are  parents  of  fucli  unfortunate  perfons, 
do  not,  by  a  brutal  negligence  and  infenfibiiity, 
r«  nder  the  exiftence  which  you  have  given  a  curie 
to  its  poHeffprs.  Do  not  give  them  reafon  to  up- 
hiaid  yoOr  memory  ;  and  to  anfwcr  thofe,  who 
a;k  \\'\\aX.  patrimony  you  have  let't  them,  thattbeir 
fole  inheritance  was  ignorance,  incapacity  andin- 
^iigence.  But  it  is  not  the  parents  and  relations 
HJone  of  the  blind,  \yho  are  culpable  if  they  are 
p»';^:leCted.  The  blind  have  a  right  to  demand 
i .  .>-.n  lucicty.  Whether  it  is  more  humane  and  e- 
)!.:inle,  that  fuch  unhappy  perfons  ihould  be  fiif- 
r\:cL\  to  languilh  out  their  lives  in  torpid  obfcuri- 
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in  themfelves  and  bnrdenfome  to 
others ,  or  to  cultivate  and  improve  their  powers 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  qualified  for 
internal  enjoyment  and  publicutility?  Surely  there 
is  not  a  human  bring,  who  does  not  difgrace  thq 
works  of  God,  if  he  can  he  at  any  lofs  to  anfwer 
this  qucflion.    Have  not  the  blind  then  a  right  to 
call  the  world  to  account  ?  Have  they  not  a  right 
to  demand,  what  rational  being  fufceptible  of  fe- 
licity  in  themfelves,  and  capable  of  transfiifing 
happincfs  through  the  fecieties  with  whom  they 
are  connected,  Ihould  l>e  abandoned  to  a  ftatc  of 
infignificance  and  mifery  ?  Is  it  poflible,  that  men 
who  are  every  moment  liable  to  the  fame  ccntin. 
gencies,  with  which  they  l)ehold  their  fellow-crea- 
tures afflicted,  fliould  not  with  all  their  foulseinlea- 
vourto  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  their  fuftering 
brethren  ?  Is  the  native  and  hereditary  portion  of 
human  woe  fo  light  and  fupportable  in  itfelf,  that 
we  ihould  negleCt  and  dcfpife  thofe  to  whom  it  is 
embittered  by  accidental  circumllances  of  horror 
and  diftrefs?    You  men  of  wealth  and  eminence 
you  whom  Providence  has  rendered  conljpicuous 
on  the  theatre  of  nature,  to  whom  it  has  given  the 
itobleft  opportunities  of  participating  the  divine 
beatitude,  by  the  exercife  of  univerfal  t)enevolence 
and  genuine  patrlotifm ;  yours  is  the  glorions  pro- 
vince of  bringing  negleCted  merit  from  obfcurity, 
of  healing  the  wounds  infliCted  by  adverfe  for- 
tune, and  of  cultivating  thofe  talents,  which  may 
be  exerted  for  your  ovm  advantage,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  your  Ipecies.    Thus  you  fhall  rife  in  the 
heraldry  of  heaven,  and  your  names  diftufe  a  luf-    i 
tre  through  the  extent  of  fpace,  and  the  archives    j 
of  eternity.    Otherwife  the  temporary  glare  and    I 
parade  of  vour  fituation  can  produce  nothing  but 
a  defpicabfe  mimicry  of  real  and  intrinfic  gaat- 
nefs,  and  are  no  more  than  a  fplendid  malk  to 
cover  what  in  itfelf  is  infamous  Orjdeteftable. 

(ao.)  Blind,  probable  effects  of  light 
ON  persons  born.  Much  labour  has  been  l)e- 
ftowed  to  inveftigate,  lx)th  from  reafon  a  priori 
and  from  experiment,'  what  might  be  the  primary 
effects  of  light  and  luminous  objeCts  upon  fuch  as 
have  been  bom  l)lind,  or  early  deprived  of  fight, 
if  at  a  maturer  period  they  Ihould  inftantaneoufly 
recover  their  vifi\al  powers.  But  upon  this  topic 
there  is  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  nothing  fatif- 
faCtory  has  yet  been  faid.  The  fallacy  of  hypo- 
thefis  and  conjecture,  when  formed  a  priori  with 
t^fpeCt  to  an  organ  of  corporeal  fenfation  and  its 
proper  objeCt,  is  too  obvimjs  to  demand  illuftra- 
tion.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  eye,  and  the 
mediums  of  its  perception,  to  attempt  an  invefti- 
gation  of  the  various  and  multiform  phenomena 
of  vifion,  or  even  of  the  varieties,  of  which  every 
particular  phenomenon  is  fufceptible,  according 
TO  the  circumllances  of  its  appearance  are  divcrfi- 
ficd,  would  l)e  a  projeCt  worthy  of  philofophy  in 
a  delirium.  Nay,  even  the  difcoveries  which  are 
faid  to  accrue  from  experiment,  may  (till  be  held 
as  extremely  doubtful  and  fufpicious;  becaufe  in 
thefe  experiments  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
afctTtained,  that  the  organs  to  which  vifible  ob^ 
jeCts  were  prefen(;ed  immediateiy  after  chirugi- 
cal  operations,  could  be  in  a  proper  ftate  to  per- 
ceive them.  (See  Anatomy,  J  584^588.  There 
are,  however,  many  deiiderata,    which  the  pci^ 
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icptions  of  a  raan  bom  blind  might  confiderably 
illuftrate,  if  his  inftfuments  of  vifion  were  in  a 
right  ftate,  and  alfiited  by  a  proper  inediiim. 
Such  a  perfon  might  perhaps  give  a  clearer  ac- 
count, why  objects,  whofe  pictures  are  inverted" 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  ihould  appear  to  the 
mind  in  their  real  pofitions ;  or  why,  though  each 
particular  objed  is  painted  upon  the  retina  of 
both  our  eyes,  it  ftiould  only  be  perceived  as 
finglc.  Perhaps,  too,  thi?  new  fpeAator  of  vifi- 
ble  nature  might  equally  amufe  our  curiofity  and 
improve  our  theory,  by  attempting  to  defcribe 
his  earlieft  fenlations  of  colour,  and  its  original 
effeds  upon  his  organ  and  his  fancy.  But  it  is 
far  from  being  certain,  that  trials  of  this  kind  have 
'  ever  been  fairly  made.    Thofe,  who  wifh  to  fee 
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or  5  feet  afunder,  ufed  particularly  at  the  headf 
of  trenches,  when  they  are  extended  in  front  to- 
wards the  glacis ;  ferving  to  (belter  the  worianen, 
and  prevent  their  being  overlooked  by  the  enemy, 
«  BLINDFOLD,  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Having 
the  eyes  covered. — 

And  ofC'himfelf  he  chancM  to  hurt  unwares, 
Whilft  reafon,  blent  through  paflion,  nought 

defer  ied, 
But,  as  a  blindfold  bull,  at  rantlom  fares, 
And  where  he  hits,  nought  knows,  and  where 
he  hurts,  nought  cares.  Fairy  ^uecn. 

Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  rivers  brim. 
When  he  ihould  fee,  has  he  deferv'd  to  fwim  ? 

Dryden, 
— ^When  lots  are  fhuffled  together,  or  a  man  blind- 


a  more  minute  detail  of  thefe  queftions,  may  con-  fold  calls  a  dye,  what  reafon  can  he  have  to  pre- 


fult  M.  Diderot's  Lett  re  fur  les  avettglesy  a  Vufaf^e 
de  ceux  qui  voyent :  **  A  letter  concerning  the 
blind,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  fee,"  To  thefe 
may  be  added,  Mr  Chefelden^s  Anatom^y  and 
Lockers  EJfay  on  the  human  underjlanding, 

(ll.)  BLlNt),    SOCIETIES  FOR    THE    RELIEF   OF 

THE.  It  is  with  pleafure  we  can  add  to  the  above 
ftridures,  \§  19.)  that  the  care  and  education  of 
the  blind  are  now  become  objefts  of  public  atten- 
tion, and  that  refpedtable  focieties  have  been  in- 
/tituted  within  thefe  few  years  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  France,  to  promote  thefe  laudable  ob- 
jeSs.  That  they  may  profper,  muft  be  the  wifh 
of  every  philanthropic  mind.  For  a  particular  ac- 
count of  that  inftituted  at  Edinburgh.  See  So- 

CJETY.  \ 

•  To  Blind,  t.  a,  [ft-om  the  noun.]  i.  To 
make  blind ;  to  deprive  of  fight. — 

You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding 
flames 
Into  her  fcomful  eyes !  Sf^akefp, 

—Of  whofe  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to 
Hindmrne  eyes  therewith?  and  I  will  reflore  it. 
I  Samufl. — A  blind  guide  is  certainly  a  great  mif- 
chief ;  but  a  guide  that  blindj  thofe  whom  he  fhould 
lead,  is  undoubtedly  a  much  greaiter.  South,  a. 
To  darken ;  to  obfcure  the  eye. — 

So  whirl  the  feas,  fuch  darknefs  blinds  the  iky, 
That  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  darken  the  underftandlng.— 

This  my  long-fufTering,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  negleft  and  fcorn  flmll  never  tafte,  ' 
But  hard  be  harden'd^  blind  be  blinded  more. 
>  '     Milton, 

4.  To  obfcure  to  the  underflanding. — The  ftatfe 
of  the  cootroverfy  between  us  he  endeavoured, 
with  all  his  art,  to  blind  and  confound.  Stilling. 

BLINDE,  among  mineralifts,  a  fpecies  of  lead 
marcafite,  by  miners  called  mock  ore,  mock  lead, 
and  wild  lead.  The  German  mineralifts  call  it 
blende^  whence  our  denomination  blinde.  It  an- 
fwers  to  what  in  Agricola  is  called  Galena  iaaniJ. 
it  ufually  lies  immediately  over  the  veins  of  lead 
ore,  in  the  mines  which  produce  it,  for  it  is  not 
found  in  all.  When  the  miners  fee  this,  they 
know  the  vein  of  ore  is  very  near. 

BLINDES,  or  Blinds,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
fott  of  defence  commonly  made  of  oziers,  or 
branches  interwoven,  and  laid  acrofs  between  two 
rows  of  ftakes^  about  the  height  of  a  mani  and  4 


fume,  that  he  fliall  draw  a  white  flone  rather  than 
a  black  ?  South. — The  women  will  look  into  the 
flate  of  the  nation  with  their  own  eyes,  and  be  no 
longer  led  blindfold  by  a  male  legi nature.  Addifon.. 

*  To  Blindfold,  v.  a.  [from  blind  BX\d.  fold.'} 
To  hinder  from  feeing,  by  blinding  the  eyes.— 
When  they  had  blindfold  hinif  they  ilruck  him  on 
the  face.  Luke, 

BLIND  Harry.  See  Henry,  the  Mins- 
trel. 

(i.)  BLINDING  was  a  fpecies  of  punifhment 
anciently  inflidled  on  thieves,  adulterers,  perju- 
rers, and  others;  and  from  which  the  ancient 
Chriftians  were  not  exempt.  Sometimes  lime  and 
vinegar,  or  barely  fcalding  vinegar,  was  poured 
into  the  eyes,  till  their  balls  were  confumed ;  fome- 
times  a  rope  was  twitted  round  the  head  till  the 
eyes  flatted  out.  In  the  middle  age,  they  chan- 
ged total  blindnefs  for  a  great  darknefs,  or  dimi- 
tiution  of  flght,  which  they  produced  by  holding 
a  red  hot  iron  difh  or  bafon  before  the  eyes,  till 
their  humours  were  dried,  and  their  coats  fhrivel- 
led  up.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Apollonia 
e?cecuted  it  on  their  watch  when  found  afleep. 
Nothing  refleds  more  honour  on  the  prefent  age, 
than  the  almofl  total  abolition  of  barbarous  pu- 
nifhments,  which  have  taken  place  in  Britain  and 
l^rance ;  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  foonbe  uni- 
verfally  adopted  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
No  crime  whatever  merits  torture.  Whipping, 
hbwevei-,  is  flill  inflicted  in  the  army  and  navy, 
to  a  degree  often  worfe  than  death.  Might  not 
fpme  modes  of  difgrace  be  fubftituted  inftcad  of 
fuch  horrid  barbarity  ? 

'  (i.)  BLiNDiNG,  Voluntary.  Democritus, 
according  to  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  A.  Geilius, 
put  out  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  be  lefs  dif- 
turbed  in  his  mental  Contemplations,  when  thus 
freed  from  the  diftraAion  of  the  obje^s  of  fight. 
'  *  BLINDLY,  yv.  [froAi  blind.]  i.  Without 
fight.  3.  Implicitly ;  without  examination. — 
♦'•  *      The  old  king,  after  a*  long  debate, 

8y  his  imperious  miftrefs'  blindly  led, 

Has  given  Cydara  to  Orbellan's  bed.  Dryden. 
— How  ready  zeal  for  intereft  and  party,  is  to 
charge  atheifm  on  thofe,  who  will  not,  without 
examining,  fubmit,  and  blindly  fwallow  their  non- 
fenfe.  Locke.  3.  Without  judgment  or  direftion.— 
•  •    How  feas  and  earth,  and  air,  and  adive  flame. 

Fell  through  the  mighty  void ;  and,  in  their  fall, 

Wa-e  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  ball.  Dryd^ 
.  *  BLIND, 
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♦  BLINDMAN's  Buff.  «./.  A  play  in  which 
Come  one  is  to  have  his  eyes  covered,  and  hunt 
out  the  reft  of  the  company. — 

DifguisM  in  all  the  malk  of  night. 

We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight ; 

At  blindmans  buffXo  grope  his  way. 

In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day.  Hudibras, 

—He  imagines  I  (hut  my  eyes  again ;  but  furely 
he  fancies  I  play  a  blindmans  buff  with  him  ;  for 
he  thinks  I  never  have  my  eyes  open.  Stilling  fleet. 

(x.)  ♦  BLINDNESS.  «./.  [from  blind.]  i.  Want 
x)f  fight.— I  will  fmite  every  houfe  of  the  pt*ople 
■with  blindnefs,  Zecbatiab,  a.  Ignorance;  intel- 
ledlual  darknefs.— 

All  the  reft  as  bom  of  fivage  brood. 

And  with  bafe  thoughts  are  into  blind'iefs  led, 

And  kept  from  looking  on  the  lightfome  day. 

Spenf.r, 
Nor  can  we  call  it  choice,  when  what  we 
chufe 

Folly  and  blindne/s  only  could  refufe.  Denbam. 
— When  foe  ver  w^e  would  proceed  beyond  thefe 
fimple  ideas,  we  fall  prefcntly  into  darknefs  and 
difficulties,  and  can  difcover  nothing  farther  but 
our  own  blindnefs  and  ignorance.  Locke, 

(2.)  Blindness.    See  Blind,  ^  i^ai. 

(3.)  Blindness,  in  farriery,  a  difeafe  incident 
to  horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  an  iron-grey,  or 
dapple-grey  colour,  when  ridden  too  hard,  or 
backed  too  young.  It  may  be  difcovered  by  the 
walk,  which  in  a  blind  borfe  is  always  unequal, 
becaufe  he  dares  not  fet  down  his  feet  boldly 
when  led  in  one's  liand ;  though  if  the  fame  horfe 
be  mounted  by  an  expert  horfeman,  and  the  horfe 
of  himfelf  be  mettled,  the  fear  -of  the  fpur  will 
make  him  go  more  freely ;  fo  that  his  blindnefs 
can  hardly  be  perceived.  Another  mark,  where 
by  a  horfe  may  be  known  to  have  loft  his  fight, 
is,  that  upon  hearing  any  body  epter  the  ftable, 
he  will  prick  up  his  ears,  and  move  them  back- 
wards and  forwards,  being  in  continual  alarm  by 
the  leaft  noife.  Dr  Lower  firft  ihowcd  the  ordi- 
nary caufe  of  blindnefs  in  horfes,  which  is  a  fpon- 
gy  excrcfoence,  growing  in  one,  fometimes  in 
two,  or  three  places  of  the  uveoy  which  being  at 
length  overgrown,  covers  the  pupil  when  the  horfie 
is  brought  into  the  light,  though  in  a  dark  ftable 
it  dilates  again.  Ilorfes,  that  lofe  their  fight  at 
certain  periods  of  the  moon,  are  faid  to  be  Moon- 
Blind. 

(4.)  Blindness,  causes  of,  are  either  ordi- 
nary, or  extraordinary.  The  former  may  arife 
from  a  decay  of  the  optic  nerve  (an  inftance  where- 
of we  have  In  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where 
upon  opening^the  eye  of  a  perfon  long  blind,  the 
optic  nerve  was  found  extremely  (hrunk  and  de- 
cayed, and  having  no  medulla  in  it);  or  from  fome 
external  violence,  vicious  confirmation,  growth 
of  a  catara<5t,  gutta/erenay  fmall-pox,  or  the  like. 
See  Medicine,  Index,  Extraordinary  caufes  of 
blindnefs,  arc  malignant  ftenches,  poifonous  juices 
iiropped  into  the  eye,  baneful  vermin,  long  con- 
fin.»ment  in  the  dark,  or  the  like.  The  author. 
of  x\w  Iimbafly  of  D.  Garcias  de  Sylva  Figueroa 
iiit:>  iVr'ia  ti  !ls  u^,  that  in  feveraj  parts  of  that 
kinjj<i()m  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  blind  people 
of  all  a.^cs,  fcxes,  and  conditions;  owing  to  a  fpe- 
*..c..  of  little  Plies  which  prick  the  eyes  and  lips. 
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and  enter  the  noftrils ;  but  carrying  certain  Wind, 
nefs  with  them  when  they  light  on  the  eyes. 

(5.)  Blindness,  diurnal,  or  Hemeralopu, 
a  difeafe  of  the  eyes  which  afFedts  the  patient  chief- 
ly, or  only  in  day  light. 

(6.)  Blindness,  nocturnal,  or  Nyctalo- 
pia, that  which  cnfues  on  the  fetting  of  the  fun 
in  perfons  who  fee  perfe»iUy  in  the  day,  but  be- 
come quite  blind  as  foon  as  night  comes  on.  See 
Philofopb,  Tran/aSl,  N°  *59.  ?•  560,  where  an  in- 
ftance of  it  is  gWen ;  alfo  a  iuigular  cafe  of  this 
kind  related  by  Dr  S.imuci  Pye,  in  the  Medic.  Ob- 
ferv,  and  Inquin  Vol,  I.  p,  ill. 

(7.}  Blisdnes,  partial,  is  that  wherein  fome 
faint  glimmering  is  left,  as  is  always  the  cafe  in 
people  who  have  ripe  catarads,  who  are  never  fo 
blind  but  they  can  difcern  day  from  night. 

(8.)  Blindness,  periodical*  is  that  which 
comes  and  goes  by  turns,  according  to  the  foafon 
of  the  moon,  time  of  day,  and  the  like. 

(o.)  Blindness,  perpetual,  is  that  which  re- 
mams  alike  under  all  the  diverfity  of  feafons,  times, 
ages,  &:c. 

(10.)  Blindness,  total,  is  that  wherein  all 
fight  or  perception,  even  of  light,  is  wantinjr,  as 
is  the  cafe  gf  thofe  who  are  faid  to  begone  blind, 
A  blind  man,  by  the  civil  law,  cannot  make  a  tcf* 
tament  except  under  certain  modifications;  but 
in  every  cafe  he  is  difabled  from  being  a  witncls 
to  a  teftament,  on  account  of  his  blindnefs. 

(fi.)  Blindness,  transient,  is  that  which 
gives  way  of  itiielf  in  due  time,  as  that  of  whelps, 
•which  continues  for  feveral  days,  fometimes  9, 
rarely  la,  after  they  are  littered.  The  Nogais 
Tartai-s,  according  to  father  Du  Ban  the  Jefuit, 
who  lived  among  thtm,  are  bom  blind,  and  open 
not  their  eyes  for  feveral  days.  The  ducks  which 
breed  under  ground,  and  break  out  into  the  Zirch- 
nitzer  fea  in  Camiola  after  great  ftorms,  are  blind 
at  their  firft  eruption ;  but  in  fome  time  come  to 
jtheir  fight.  i 

*  Blindhettle.  »./  [fcro/ularia,]  A  plant. 
Blind  Rampart,  lca:cw?rvalium,]  among  the 

ancients,  was  that  befet  with  (liarp  ftakes,  con- 
cealed by  grails  or  leaves  growing  over  them. 
'  BLINDS.    SeeBLiNDEs. 

*  BLINDSIDE.  «./.  [from  blind  and  Jde,} 
Weakncls ;  foible ;  weak  part.^He  is  too  great  a 
lover  of  himfelf;  this  is  one  of  his  bliv4fides  ;  the 
beft  of  men,  1  fear,  are  not  without  them.  S<wift. 

(i.)  *  BLINDWORM. ;:./.  Wcilia,  from  btmd 
and  fivorm.]  A  fmall  viper,  called  likewife  a  flow 
worm ;  believed  not  to  be  venomous. — 

You  fpotted  (bakes,  with  double  toogue^ 

Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  feen ) 

Newts  and  blind^worfr.s^  do  no  wrong ; 

CJome  not  near  our  fairy  queen.  Shakefpeare, 
— The  greater  flow  worm,  called  alfo  the  bli>id' 
<uformy  is  commonly  thought  to  be  blind,  becaufe 
of  the  littlenefs  of  his  eyes.  Grew, 

(:.)  Blind  Worm.  See  Anguis,  N°  I.  §  15, 
and  Plau  XI  v. 

*  To  BLINK.  ^. «.  [blincken,  Daniih.]  I.  To 
wink,  or  twinkle  with  the  eyes.—' 

i>o  politick,  as  >f  one  eye 
.  Upon  the  other  were. a  fpy ; 
r     1  i»at  to  trepan  the  orte  to  think 
'4'he.otiier..ijluidt  bojh.ilrovc  tpM*«i. 
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BLTSSOMING,  among  hufbandmen,  co^rapf^' 
)y  called  blqffhmingy  the  intercourfe  between  a  ram 
and  a  ewe. 

(i.)*BLISTER.«./.tWttjP>r,  Dutch.]  x.  A 
puftule  formed  by  railing  the  cuticle  from  the  cu- 
tis, and  filled  with  ferous  blood. — 

In  this  ftate  flie  gallops,  night  by  night, 

O'tr  ladies  lips,  who  ftrait  on  kiffes  dream, 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  hiijlerj  plagues, 

Becaufe  their  breaths  with  fweetmeats  tainted 
are.  SbakeJ^eare. 

— I  found  a  great  blifler  drawn  by  the  garlick,  but 
had  it  cut,  which  run  a  good  deal  of  water,  but 
filled  again  by  next  night.  Temple.  4.  Any  (Well- 
ing made  by  the  feparation  of  a  film  or  ikin  from 
the  other  parts.— Upon  the  leaves  there  rifeth  a 
tumour  like  a  blifter,  Bticon. 

(a.)  Blister,  in  medicine,  a  thin  bil^dder  con*> 
tain ing  a  watery  humour,  whether  occafioncd  by 
bums,  or  by  veficatoriea  applied  for  that  purpofe. 
Spanifh  flies,  in  the  form  of  a  plafter,  are  chiefly  . 
II  led  with  this  in tention^  See  C A  N  t  H  A  &  1  D£  s,  %nd . 
Medicine,  Index. 

(i.)  *  To  Blister,  v.,  a.  i.  To  raife  blifters 
by  fome  hurt,  as  by  a  bum  or  rubbing.— 

Look,  here  comes  one,  a  gentlewoman  of  mine. 

Who  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth. 

Hath  blijfer'd  her  report,  f  Sbakefpeare^ 

2.  To  raife  bTifters  with  a  medical  intention. — I 
blifier*d  the  legs  and  thighs ;  but  was  too  late ;  he 
died  howling.  Wifem^n, 

(a.)*  To  Blister,  'd,  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
rife  in  blifters. — 

If  I  prove  honeymouth,  let  my  tongue  ^///^^^ 

And  never  to  my  red  looked  anger  be 

The  trumpet  any  more.  Shakefpeare* 

Embrace  thy  knees  with  loathing  hand8> 

WhichWi/ZiT  when  they  touch  thee,       Dryden. 

BLISTERING,  in  farriery,  is  ufed  in  cales  of 
•ftrains  and  ilirnnk  finews  in  horfes,  as  fome  main- 
tain, with  good  effed ;  but  others  fay  with  none. 

BLITE,  in  botany.     See  B  l  i  r  u  m  . 

( I.)  BLITH,  an  extenllve  parifli  of  England,  in 
Nottinghamfhire. 

(2.)  Blith,  a  town  in  the  above  parifli,  (N*  i.) 
nesr  Bawtry,  on  the  Redford  •  road,  2^i^  miles 
NNW.from  Newark,  and  146  N.  by  W.  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  large  church,  a  market  on  Thurf- 
day,  and  fairs  on  Afcenfion  day  (noted  for  ftieep) 
and  Odt.  6.    Lon.  i.  10.  W.  Lat.  s;^,  12.  N. 

(3—5.)  Blith,  or  Blythe,  the  name  of  3  ri- 
vers in  England,  viz.  i.  in  Northumberland:  %, 
in  Suffolk :  and,  3.  in  Warwickfliirc. 

BLITHBOROUGH,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  feated 
on  the  Blith,  between  Dunwich  and  Halefworth, 
on  the  Yarmouth  road,  97  miles  from  London. 
It  has  a  fair  April  5. 

*  BLITHE,  adj.  [blithe.  Sax.]  Gay ;  airy ;  mcr* 
ry ;  joyous  5  fprightly  :  mirthful. — We  have  al- 
ways one  eye  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of  our 
enemies;  and,  according  to  the  blitlje  or  heavy- 
afpedt  thereof,  our  other  eye  fliewcth  fome  other 
fuitable  token  either  of  diflike  or  approbation. 
Hooker, — 
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J.  To  fee  obfcurely.— 

What's  here  I  the  portrait  of  a  blinkinj^  ideot. 

Sbakefpeare, 
Sweet  and  lovely  wall, 
Shew  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine 
eyne.  Sbak.  Midf,  Night^s  Dream. 

His  figure  fuch  as  might  his  foul  proclaim ; 
One  eye  was  blinking^  and  one  leg  was  lame. 

Pope. 

•  BLINKAllD.  «./.  [from  blink.]  i.  One  that 
has  bad  eyes.  ».  Something  twinkling  — In  fome 
pans  we  fee  many  glorious  and  eminent  itars,  in 
other  few  of  any  remarkable  greatnefs,  and  in 
fome,  none  but  bUnkardSf  and  obfcure  ones.  Hake- 

BLINKING  OF  BEER  fignifies  letting  the  wort 
&and  ror  fome  time  in  the  vat,  till  it  hath  acqui- 
red fome  degree  of  acidity,  to  difpofe  it  to  fine, 
and  be  the  fooner  ready  for  drinking. 

(i.)  BLINKS,  among  ancieitt  fportfmen,  deno- 
ted boughs  broken  down  from  trees,  and  thrown 
in  the  way  where  deer  were  likely  to  pafs,  to  hin- 
der their  running,  or  rather  to  mark  which  way 
the  deer  ran,  in  order  to  guide  the  hunter. 

(a.)  Blinks,  in  botany.    SeeMoNTiA. 

To  BLINNE,  V.  w.  [blinnan^  Sax.]  To  ^t^^  ; 
to  ceafe  \  to  give  over.  Cbauc. 

BUSLAND,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  S.  of  Tem- 
pie  Moor, 

•  BLISS,  n.f.  [blifej  Sax.  from  blitbajian,  to 
rejoice.]  i.  The  higheft  degree  of  happinefs; 
bleflednefs ;  felicity :  generally  ufed  of  the  happi- 
nefe  of  bleiled  fouls.— *A  mighty  Saviour  hath  wit- 
neffed  of  himfelf,  I  am  the  way ;  the  way  that 
leadeth  us  from  mifery  into  blifs.  Hooker.-^ 

Dim  iadneiB  did  not  fpare 
That  time  celeftial  vifages ;  yet,  mixed 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  blifs.  Milton. 

With  me 
An  my  redeem*d  may  dwell,  in  joy  and  blifi. 

Milton. 
a.  Felicity  in  general. — 

Condition,  circumftance  is  not  the  thing : 
BHis  is  the  fame  in  fubje^t  or  in  king.        Pope, 

•  BLISSFUL,  adj.  [from  blifs  and //J/.]  Full 
of  joy ;  happy  in  the  higheft  degree. — . 

Yet  fwimming  in  that  fea  of  bli/s/iti  joy , 
He  nought  forgot.  Fuiry  Qtieen. 

—The  two  faddeft  ingredients  in  hell,  are  depri- 
vation of  the  bli/sful  vilion,  and  confufion  of  face. 
Hammond. — 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love. 
Uninterrupted  joy,  and  nnrival'd  love, 
In  blifsful  folitude.  Milton. 

So  peaceful  thou  (halt  end  thy  bWsful  days. 
And  fteal  thyfelf  frbm  life  by  Ilow  decays.  Pope. 

Firft  in  the  fields  1  try  the  filvan  (trains. 
Nor  bluih  to  fport  in  Windfor's  blifsful  plains. 

Pope. 

•  BLISSFULLY,  ndn^.  [from  blifsful.]  Happily. 

•  BLISSFULNESS.  n.f  [from  biifsfuL]  Hap- 
pinefs ;  fulnefs  of  joy. 

•  To  BLISSOM.  V.  n.  To  caterwaul  j  to  be 
luftful.  Dia. 

They 
t  Dr  JoHm^OH  feems  to  have  been  rather  off  bis  guard  here,  ivben  be  quoted  this  mefaphor  cf  Sbak<' 
fpeare^sy  to  iliuftrate  bis  literal  explanation  oftli/lering  bj  a  bum  or  rubbing  !  Interdum  dormilat  bonus 
Homerus.  ^. 
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Then  figh  not  fo,  but  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny.  Sbakefpeare. 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  faw'ft,  that 
feem'd 
Of  goddcfles,  fo  blithe,  fo  fmooth,  fo  gay  ; 
Yet  empty  of  all  good.  Milton, 

To  whom  the  wily  adder,  blithe  and  glad : 
£mprcf6 !  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long.  Milt' 

And  the  milk  iingeth  blithe^ 
And  the  mower  whets  his  fey  the.  Milton, 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  fo  blithe  and  bold. 
Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight.  Pope, 
BLITHFIELD,  a  village  in  Staffordfhire,  near 
Paget' s  Bromley. 

BLITHFORD,  in  Suffolk,  E.  of  Halefworth. 
BLITH-HALL,  in  Warwickfti.  near  Shuftock. 
*  BLITHLY.  adv,  [from  blithe,'}    In  a  blithe 
manner.    • 


*  BLITHNESS.  Blithsomness.  «./.  [from 
blithe.]    The  quality  of  being  blithe. 

BLITH'S  NEWK,  a  village  on  the  coaft  of 
Northumberland,  between  Hartly  and  Newbig- 
gining. 

*  BLITHSOME.  adj,  (from  blithe*]  Gay; 
cheerful.— 

Frofty  blafts  deface 
The  blitbfeme  year :  ti^s  of  their  (hrivcird  fruits 
Are  widowM.  Philips, 

*  BLITHSOMNESS.    See  Blithness. 
BLITON,  a  town  in  Lincolnfhire,  W.  of  Bli- 

borough. 

BLITUM,  the  Blite,  or  Strawberry  Spi- 
nach :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural metiiod  ranking  in  the  lath  order,  Holora- 
fe4!.  The  calyx  is  trifid  ;  no  petals;  the  feed  is 
one,  included  in  a  beiry-lbaped  calyx.  There 
are  3  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  Blitum  CAfiTATUM,  with  flowers  in  cluf* 
tered  heads  at  the  joints  and  crown  of  the  ftalks, 
is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  has  been 
long  prcfetved  in  the  Britifli  gardens,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  fruit,  k:  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Spinach :  theftalk 
Tifes  %\  feet  high  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  has 
flowers  coming  out  in  fmall  heads  at  every  joint, 
-and  is  terminated  by  a  little  clufter  of  the  fame : 
.after  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  heads  fwell  to  the 
lizc  of  wood  ftrawberries,  and  when  ripe  have 
the  fame  appearance,  but  are  not  eatable ;  they 
-are  full  of  purple  juice,  which  Aains  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  bruife  them  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 

a.  Blitum  tartaricum,  with  triangular  a- 
.cutely  indented  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Tartary. 
Mr  Miller  received  the  feeds  from  Peterfburg.  It 
rifcs  to  near  three  feet  high :  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  but  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  capitulum,  as  is  alfo  the  fruit. 

3.  Blitum  virgatum,  with  fmall  heads  grow- 
ing from  the  (ides  of  the  Italks,  is  a  native  of  the 
S.  of  France  and  Italy.  It  feldom  grows  more 
than  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  of  the  fame  flaapc 
with  thofe  of  the  Capitatum,  but  fmaller.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  wiugs  of  the  leaves, 
almoft  the  length  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  fmaller, 
and  not  fo  deeply  coloured  as  the  firft.    All  thefe 
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the  common  torder,  if  fown  in  March  oi'  Aprils 

coveringthe  feed  a^outhalf  an  inch  deep  with  earth, 

and   leaving  the  plants  5  or  6  inches  afunder. 

WheI^they  come  up,  each  muft  be  fupported 

with  a  fmall  Hick,  or  they  will  be  bom  down  by 

the  Weight  of  the  berries. 

BLIVE,  fliv.  oi/.  Quickly;  briikly.  Chaxic, 
*  BLOAT^  ddj*    Swelled  with  intemperance ; 

tui^id. — 

The  bloat  king.  Shake/pearls  Hamlet, 

{u)  *  To  Bloat,  v,  a,  [probably  from blovt,] 

To  fwell,  to  make  turgid  with  wind:  it  has  t^) 

an  inteniiYe  particle. — 

His  rude  eflTays 
EncoUi*ge  him,  and  bloat  him,  uf  with  praife. 
That  he  may  get  more  bulk  betore  he  dies. 

JJryden, 

— The  ftrutting  petticoat  fmooth 3  all  diftin^bons, 


levels  the  mother  with  the  daughter.  I  cannot 
but  be  troubled  fe  fee  fo  many  well-fhaped  in- 
nocent viiigins,  bloated  t^j  and  wadding  up  and 
down  like  bigbelled  women*  Addifin, 

(a.)  •  To  Bloat,  v.  n.  To  grow  turgid.— If 
a  perfon  of  a  firm  conilitution  begins  to  bloat, 
from  being  warm  grows  cold,  his  fibres  grow 
weak.  Arbuthnot, 

BLOATED  FISH,  or)  inourftatutes,arethofe 

Bloated  Herrings,  )  which  are  half  dried 

See  Stat.  18.  Car.  II .  c.  a.     They  are  made  by 

fteeping  them  in  a  peculiar  brine,  and  then  bang* 

ing  them  in  a  chimney  to  dry. 

*  BLOATEDNESS.  »./.  [from  bloat, \  Tur- 
gidnefs;  fwellingj  |tumour. — Laftiude,  lazinefs, 
bloatednefsy  and  fcorbutical  fpots,  are  fymptoms 
of  weak  fibres.  Arbuthnot, 

BLOATING,  in  medicine,  a  pulling  up  of  the 
exterior  habit  of  the  body,  lodged  chiefly  in  the 
adipofe  cells.  It  is  ftiled  by  phyficians  emphy- 
sema. 

*  BLOBBER.  »./.  [from  bhb,]  A  word  ufed 
in  fome  countries  for  a  bubble. — There  fw^immeth 
alfo  in  the  fea  a  round  flimy  fubftance,  called  a 
blobber,  reputed  noifome  to  the  fiih.  Care<w, 

*  BLOBBERLIP.  ;;./.  [from  blob,  or  blobbert 
and  lip.]    A  thick  lip. — 

They  make  a  wit  of  their  infipid  friend, 
His  blobberlipsy  and  bcctlebrows  commend. 

Dtyden, 

*  BLOBBERLIPPED. )  adj.  Having  fwelledor 

*  BLOBLIPPED.  3  thick  ligs.— A  blobber- 
lipped  ihell  feemeth  to  be  a  kind  of  muflfel.  Grew, 
— His  perfon  deformed  to  the  higheft  degree  2  flat 
nofed,  and  blobberlipped,  L'Efirange,. 

(x.)  BLOCK,  Daniel,  a  portrait  painter,  was 
bom  at  Stettin  in  Pomerania  in  1580,  and  gave 
early  proofs  of  a  good  genius :  which  induced  his 
parents  to  place  him  as  a  dil'ciple  with  Jacob  Scher- 
er.  His  extraordinary  merit  recommended  hiail 
to  the  Prince  of  Mecklenbui-g,  who  retained  him 
in  his  fervice  for  44  years ;  during  which,  hepaint- 
ed  the  portraits  of  his  whole  family  at  full  length, 
as  large  as  life,  and  in  the  antique  habit.  He  al- 
fo painted  portraits  of  Chriftian  IV.  K.  of  Den- 
mark, and  Guftavus  Adolphus  K.  of  Sweden.  By 
his  agreeable  manner  of  colouring,  and  the  eaff 
attitudes  of  his  figures,  his  paintings  became  fo 
/■pecies  being  annual,  muft  be  propagafed  with .  acceptable,  that  before  the  decline  of  life,  he  had 
jeeds^  4nd  as  they  arc  very  hardy,  will  fucgeedin    acquired  a  very  large  fortune;  but  unfortunately 

he 
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he  loft  it  all,  in  a  few  hours,  by  a  plundering  par* 
ty,  and  with  great  difficulty  his  own  life  was  pre- 
ferved.    He  died  in  1661. 

(2.)  •Block.  «./  fA/o^i,  Dutch;  bhc^  Fr.] 
I.  A  heavy  piece  of  timber,  rather  thick  than 
long.  a.  A  mafs  of  matter. — Homer's  apotheofis 
confifts  of  a  group^  of  figures,  cut  in  the  fame 
black  of  marble,  and  rifing  one  above  another. 
Addifon.  3.  A  mafly  body. — Small  caufes  are 
fufficient  to  nuke  a  man  uneafy,  when  great  ones 
are  not  in  the  way :  for  want  of  a  blocky  he  will 
ftumble  at  a  draw.  S<u»ift.  4.  A  rude  piece  of 
matter;  in  contempt. — When,  by  the  help  of 
wedges  and  beetles,  an  image  is  cleft  out  of  the 
trunk  of  fomc  tree,  yet  after  the  fkill  oT  fome  ar- 
tificer to  fet  forth  fuch  a  divine  hhcky  it  cannot 
one  moment  fecure  itfelf  from  being  eaten  by 
worms.  St'dlinz/Uft,  5.  The  piece  of  wood  on 
which  hats  are  formed.  Some  old  writers  ufe 
block  for  the  hat  itfelf.— He  wears  his  faith  but  as 
the  fafhion  of  his  hat ;  it  ever  changes  with  the 
next  bhek.  Sbakejpeare,  6.  The  wo^  on  which 
criminals  are  beheaded. — 

Some  guard  the  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 

Treafon's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

SbakePeare^ 
—At  the  inftant  of  his  death,  having  a  long  beard, 
after  his  head  was  upon  the  blocks  he  gently  drew 
bis  beard  alide,  and  faid,  this  hath  not  offended 
the  king.  Bacon, — 

I'll  drag  him  thence, 

Even  from  the  holy  altar  to  the  block.  Drjden. 
7.  An  obftruiftion  5  a  ftop. — Can  he  never  dream, 
that  the  fuffering  for  righteoufnefs  fake  is  our  fe- 
licity, when  he  fees  us  run  fo  far  from  it,  that  no 
cnme  is  block  enough  in  our  way  to  ftop  our  flight  ? 
Decaf  of  Piety,  g.  A  fea  term  for  a  pully,  9.  A 
blockhead ;  a  fellow  remarkable  for  ftupidity. — 
The  country  is  a  defert,  where  the- good 

GainM,  inhabits  not ;  bom's  not  underftood ; 

There  men  become  beailb,  and  prone  to  all  e^ 
vils; 

In  cities,  blocks.  Donnf. 

What  ton^uelefs  blocks  were  they,   would 

they  not  fpeak  >    Sh'tkef^are^s  Richard  III. 

{.?.)  Block,  in  architefture,  ftatuary,  &c.  a 
piece  of  marble  from  the  quarry,  before  it  has  re- 
ceived any  form. 

{4  )  Block,  in  bowling,  the  (ame  with  Jack. 

(;.)  Block,  in  carving  of  woo  J,  is  a  form  made 
of  pear-tree,  box,  or  other  hard  and  clofe-grained 
wo  xl,  fttje  from  knots,  on  which  figures  are  cut 
in  relie^^o,  with  knives,  chiffels,  &c. 

(6.)  Block,  in  f.tlconry,  the  perch  whereon 
a  bird  of  prey  is  kept.     It  is  covered  with  cloth. 

(7.)  Block,  in  geography,  a  fmall  ifland  of 
tue  United  ^states,  bclon^inq:  to  Rhodc-lfland,  ly- 
ling  II  miles  SSW.  of  Newport.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1671,  by  the  nam^  of  New-Shoreham 
townfhip-  It  is  a  divifion  of  Newport  county, 
and  is  the  moft  foutherly  land  in  the  ftate.  Iq 
i7'K»  it  contained  6.^?  fi*ee  inhabitants,  and  147 
flives.  They  are  noted  for  making  exceil*^nt  cheefe. 
Th?  ftiores  abound  with  great  variety  of  fifh. 

(8.)  Block,  in  mechmic  arts,  a  large  piece  of 
folid  wood  whereon  to  faften  v/ork,  or  to  falhion 
it;  ftr^nnh  and  ftahility  being  the  rcquilite  pro- 

VoL.  IV.  ParfI. 
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perties.    In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  a  ehop^ng  block ;  % 
fulmar  finer' J  block  ;  a  fmitb's  blocks  &c. 

(9.)  Block,  mousting,  an  eminence  ufitally 
of  ftone,  but  in  fteps  or  notches,  ferving  as  a  help 
to  mount  on  horleback.  Thefe  were  much  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients.  Who  Were  unacquainted  with 
ftirrups.  The  Romans  ereAed  them  at  proper 
ftations  all  along  their  great  roads.    See  Anaba- 

THRA. 

(xQ.)  Blocks,  in  fea  UngaagCt  piecet  of  wood 
belonging  to  ftiipt,  in  Which  the  ftaVes  or  pulleys 
are  placed,  and  wherein  the  running  tx)pe8  go. 
Of  thefe  fome  are  fingle,  fome  double;  and  fome 
have  3,  4,  or  j  Ihivers  in  them.  They  are  named 
and  diftinguiflied  by  the  ropes  they  cafry,  and  the 
tofes  they  fervo  for.  See  Pui/LBY;  and  Plate 
XXII. 

(11.)  Block,  S?RtN($,  an  invention  of  Mr  Hop- 
kinfon  of  Philadelphia,  to  alfift  a  velTel  in  failing. 
The  principles  of  it  are  thus  explained,  in  his  pa- 
per publiihed  in  Uie  TranfaSions  of  the  American 
Pbilofopbical  Society.  '*  The  mafts,  yards,  and 
rigging  of  a  (hip  receive  the  firft  impulfes  of  the 
wind.  All  thefe  are  in  fome  degree  elaftic.  Every 
twifted  rope  is  a  fpiral  fpring,  and  every  fpar  cap- 
;ibie  of  being  a  little  bent.  But  let  us  fuppof;: 
that  the  ropes  were  all  compofed  of  ftraight  ftrandSy 
that  the  nuifts  and  yards  were  inflexible,  and  the 
fails  made  of  thin  light  wood ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I 
fuppofe  that  the  veifel,  in  failing  by  the  wind, 
would  make  but  little  head-way,  whatever  the 
fhape  of  her  bottom  might  be,  but  would  expend 
the  force  of  the  wind  in  heeling,  and  flipping  to 
leeward*.  If  this  is  true,  her  failing  muft  be  con- 
fidcrably  aflifted  by  any  means  that  fliall  increill; 
the  afting  fpring  or  her  rigging.  For  this  purpofe 
I  have  contrived  what  I  call  a  fpring  bluck^  to  be 
applied  to  fuch  parts  of  the  rigging  as  will  admit 
of  it  with  fafety  and  convenience,  and  where  its 
operations  will  be  moft  advantageous ;  but  parti- 
cularly to  the  iheet-ropes,  and  if  practicable  to 
the  dead  eyes,  2n  lieu  of  what  are  called  the  chains. 
In  Plate  XXXlX../?^.  5.  A,  is  a  block  made  in  the 
ufual  manner,  having  a  ring  or  eye  B,  at  one  end. 
C,  is  a  fpiral  ijpring,  linked  at  one  end  to  the  hook 
D  E,  and  at  the  other  to  the  ring  F,  which  is  to 
be  annexed  by  a  ftjple  to  the  timber-head,  or  by 
fome  other  meana,  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
•applied.  The  (pring  C  muft  be  of  well  tempered 
ft?el,  and  proportioned  in  ftrenj^th  to  the  fervice 
it  is  to  perform.  Within  the  cavity  or  pipe,  form- 
ed by  the  fpiial  fpring,  there  muft  be  a  chain  of 
fuitable  ftrength,  called  a  cbinck  cbaln  ^(reprefent- 
ed  fep.irate  at  G,)  connecfted  by  links  to  the  hook 
D  E,  and  rin,'  F.  When  the  Ipring  is  not  in  ac- 
tion, this  chain  is  flack;  but  when  the  fpiral  fprinj 
is  extended  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  as  fir  as  i; 
can  be  without  danger  of  injury,  thi?  check-chain 
muft  then  begin  to  hear,  to  prevent  its  farther  ex- 
tenlion,  and,  if  llrong  enough,  will  be  an  effec- 
tual fecurity  agr^inrt  failure.  Z^?.  6.  repr^fents 
part  of  the  gun-wale  of  a  floop,  with  th^e  fprin^j 
blocks  in  adion,  one  of  them  hooked  to  a  ftaple  in 
the  timber  head,  and  the  other  to  the  corutr  of 
th*  jib.  My  expe.ft.Uion  is,  that  a  vclFel  thus  fur- 
nifhcd  will  be  Icfs  liable  to  heel,  that  flie  will  re- 
ceive the  inipulLs  of  the  wiad  to  better  advji:i- 
O  Uge, 
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tage,  and  fail  with  a  more  liveiv  and*  equable  mo- 
tion, than  if  rigged  in  the  common  way," 
(12.)  Block, 'voYAL.    See  Voyal. 

*  To  Block,  v,  «.  [hloquery  Fr.]  i.  To  fhiit 
up ;  tq  inclofe,  (o  as  to  hinder  egrefs ;  to  obftru.^. 
— The  dates  about  them  fliould  neither  by  en- 
creafe  of  dominion,  nor  by  Shckinj^  of  trade,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  hurt  or  annoy.  CJarendon, — 

They  block  the  c.iftle  kept  by  Bertr.im ; 

But  now  they  cry,  down  with  tJic  palace,  fire 
it.  Drjd  n. 

%,  It  has  often  u\  to  note  claufu re.— Recommend 
it  to  the  jrovernor"  of  Abingdon,  to  fcncl  fome 
troops  to  block  it  m/>,  from  iufefting  the  great  road. 
Clarendon, — The  abbot  raifes  a»^army,  and  blochs 
ub  the  town  on  tHe  fide  that  r«iccs  his  dominions. 
AdHifon. 

(0*BLOCKiU)E.  «,/.  [from  ^/<?f  f.T  A  Gege 
carried  on  by  (hutting  up  the  place.— The  enemy 
was  neceffitatcfl  wholly  to  abandon  tlie  bhckade 
of  Olivenza.  Tatler, — 

#     Round  the  goddefs  roll 

Broad  hats  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  lable  fhoal ;. 

Thick,  and  more  thick,  the  black  blociadc  ex- 
tends. Pope, 

(aO  Blockadb,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  block- 
ing up  a  place,  by  porting  troops  at  all  the  avenues 
leading  to  it,  to  keep  fupplies  of  men  and  provi- 
fions  from  getting  into  it;  and  by  thefe  means 
'propofing  to  ftarve  it  out,  without  making  any  re- 
gular attacks* 

(3.)  Blockade,  to  raise  a^  is.  to  force  the 
troops  that  keep  the  place  blocked  up  from  their 
ports. 

*  To  Blockade,  v.  a.  ffrom  the  noun. J  To' 
ibut  up  by  obftrndtion. — 

Huge  bales  of  Britifli  cloth  blockade  the  door, 

A  hundred.oxen  at  your  levee  roar.  Pope. 

Block  and  block,  in  fea  language,  is  a  phrafo 
ufed,  when  on  hauling  any  tackle,  haul  yard,  or 
tie  like,  to  which  two  blocks  belong,  the  two 
meet  and  touch;  (b  that  they  can  haul  no  farther. 

Block-battkry,  in  the  military  art,  denotes 
a  wooden  battery  on  4  wheels,  moveable  from 
place  to  place,  whereby  to  fire  eft  barbe^  or  over 
the  parapet ;  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  galleries  and 
cafenients,  where  room  is  wanted. 

BLOCKFIELD,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Sui< 
X^i  nearE.  Grinfted, 

*  BLOCKHEAD.  «./.  [from  block  and  head], 
A  rtiipid  fellow ;  a  dolt;  a  man  without  parts. — 
Your  wit  will  not  fo  foon  out  as  another  man's 
Vvil! ;   it   is   ftrongly  wedged   up  in  a  blockhead. 
Shaki*fpeare. — 

We  idly  fit  like  ftupid  blockheads^ 
Our  hands  committed  to  our  pockets.  HudWras, 

A  blockhead  fubs  his  thoughtlefs  flcull, 
And  thanks  his  ftars  he  was  n9t  bom  a  fool. 

Pope. 

*  BLOCKMEADED.  adj.  [from  blockhead.'} 
Stupid  ;  dull — Says  a  blockbeaded  boy,  thefe  are 
\illainons  creatures.  VEftrange, 

( I.)  *  BLOCK-HOUSE.  «.  /".  [from  block  and 
houfe?^  A  fortrefs  built  to  obftrudl  or  block  up  a 
pafs,  commonly  to  defend  a  harbour.~His  en- 
trance is  guanied,  with  block" boufei^  and  that  on 
the  town's  fide  fortified  with  ordnance.  Careiv, 
— Iljchefter  water  reachcth  far  within  the  land, 


and  is  under  the  protedion  of  fome  block-houfis, 
Raleij(h. 

(2.)  Block-houses  are  made  6f  wood,  mowit- 
ed  on  rollers,  or  on  a  vefiel,  and  ferve  either  oq 
the  water,  or  in  counter- fcraps  and  counter-ap- 
proiches.  The  name  is  alfo  applied  to  a  brick 
or  ftone  fort  built  on  a  bridge,  or  the  brink  of  a. 
rI\or,  fcrving  not  only,  for  its  defence,  but  for  the 
command  of  the  river  above  and  below, 

BLOCKING,  in  middle  age  writers,  a  kind  of 
burial  ufed  for  pcrfons  who-  died  excommunica- 
ted. 

*  BLOCKISH.  adj\  [from-  block.l  Stupid^ 
diUL- 

Ma1:e  a  lott'iy. 
And,  hy  decree,  let  blocki/h  Ajax  dfaw   - 
The  fort  to  fight  with  Heiflor.  Shakefpean. 

*  BLOCKISHLY.  adv,  ifrom  blocklfi,\  In  a 
ftupid  m  inner. 

*  BLOCKISIINESS;  «./.  [from  hlockiM  Stu- 
pidity; dullncfs. 

BLOCKLAND;  Anthony,  hiftory  ami  portrait 
painter,  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at  Mont-  j 
ford  in  1531.  He  learned  painting  under  Francis 
Florus,  whofe  manner  he  a^ways  followed;  and 
became  an  aiiift  of  great  diftin<ftion,  by  imitating 
the  tarte  of  the  Roman  fchool.  His  genius  was 
beft  adapted  to  grand  compofitions,  of  which  he 
defigned  many  at  Delft  and  Utrecht.  The  airs  of 
his  heads  wei'e  noble,  and  the  profiles  of  his  fe- 
mjile  figures  approached  near  to  the  tafte  of  Par- 
mipfiano.  Several  of  his  works  are  in  excellent 
gurtoj  particularly  a  Venus,  and  the  hiOiory  of 
Jofeph  and  his  Brethren.     He  died  in  158.?. 

(i.)  BLOCKLEY,  a  parifti  of  England,  in  Wor- 
ceftcrlhire,  furrounded  by  Gloucefterfiiire  ;  whfre 
the  bifhops  of  Worcefter  had  a  park  and  an  ele- 
gant palace,  before  the  reformation. 

(2,  .3.)  Block Liv,  two  Engiilh  villages,  viz. 
I.  in  Gloucefteriliire  between  Camden  and  Stow; 
and,  *a.  in  Worcerterfhire,  in  the  above  parifh, 
(N^  X.)  7  miles  SE.  of  Evefham.  It  has  fairs  on 
the  ad  Tuef.  after  Barter  and  O.  Michaeln)as. 

*  Block-ti.h.  If./,  [from  block  and  tin  J  So 
the  tradcfmen  call  that  which  is  pure  and  uimiix- 
ed,  and  yet  unwrought.  Boyle. 

Block-wood,  a  name  fometimes  given  in  our 
laws  to  Logwood.    23  Eliz.  c.  9. 

BLOCK Y,  among  jewellers,  an  epithet  given 
to  a  diamond  when  its  fith?s  are  too  upsight,  by 
its  TABLE  and  COLLET  being  too  large. 

BLOCKZIL,  or  \  a  forticfs  of  Over-yffbl,  in 

BLOCZIL,  \  the  United  Provinces,  feat- 

ed  on  the  river  Aa-,  where  it  falls  into  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  It  has  a  port  fu^ficient  to  contain  200  vcf- 
fels,  and  ftrves  to  defend  thofe  fliips  that  crofji 
the  fea.  It  has  fix  good  baftions,  and  fevcral  o- 
ther  regular  fortifications.  It  is  8  m.iles  NVV.  of 
Stenwick.     Lon.  5.  39.  E.  Lat.  52.  44*  N. 

BLODERIT,  adj.  Ob/,  blubl^ered.  Chauc. 

BLODWALL,  a  village  in  Shropfliirc,  S.  of 
Ofweftry. 

BLOD  WORTH,  a  village  in  Nottinghamfliire, 
S.  of  Sherwood  Foreft. 

BLODWYTA.    See  Bloodwit,  §  2. 

(i.)  BLOEMART,  Abraham,  painter  of  land- 
fcape,  cattle,  hirtory,  and  portraits,  was  born  at 
Gorcum  in  1564,  according  to  Houbraken,  but 
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iccisrdins:  to  Sandrart,  in  1567,  and  lived^moftly 
at  Utrecht.  In  his  youth  he  imitated  the  works 
of  Floris,  but  his  own  genius  proved  his  principal 
diredor.  He  formed  a  mmner  pefcttliar  to  him- 
Bf,  making  nature  his  model,  particnlarly  in  his 
cattle,  ia  which  he  excelled,  ^le  died  in  1647. 
He  left  4  Tans  all  artifts. 

(2.)  Bloemart,  Cornelius,  the  youngcft  fon 
of  Abraham,  was  born  in  i6o;?  at  Ctrccht.  The 
fir/t  principles  of  drawing  and  painting  he  learned 
/rom  his  father;  but  his  inclination  for  engraving 
led  him  to  apply  wholly  to  the  purfuit  of  it.  He 
firft  ftudied  under  Crifpin  do  Pafe,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Koine,  to  per  fed  himfelf  from  the  works 
of  the  greateft  mailers :  And  where  he  died  in  a 
very  advanced  age.  His  manner  of  engraving  was 
not  only  quite  original,  but  the  foutce  from  which 
^we  may  trace  that  ftyle  in  which  the  greateft 
French  maftcrs  excelled,  who  worked  with  the 
graver  only.  He  covereil  the  lights  upon  his  dif- 
tanccs,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  plates  which  re- 
quired  tmting,  with  great  care.  The  lights,  on 
the  diilant  hills,  trees,  buildings,  &c.  in  the  en- 
gravings prfor  to  his  tune,  had  been  left  quite 
clear,  and  by  fo  many  white  (pots  in  various  parts 
of  the  fame  defign,  the  harmony  was  deftroycd, 
the  fubjed  confufed,  and  the  principal  figures 
prevented  from  relieving  with  any  ftriking  efFedt, 
By  this  judicious  improvement,  Bloemart  gave  to 
his  prints  a  more  finidied  appearance,  than  all  the 
laboured  neatnefs  even  of  Jerom  Wierix  had  been 
capable  to  produce.  He  drew  con«dLy,  but  from 
his  engraving  entirely  with  the  graver,  the  extre- 
mities of  his  figures  are  heavy,  and  his  heads  are 
not  always  equally  beautiful  or  eyprefiive.  In  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  works,  few  have  excelled 
him,  either  in  cleartiefs  or  freedom  of  execution. 
H«  great  fault,  however,  is -want  of  variety.  The 
naked  parts  of  his  figures,  the  draperies,  and  the 
back-ground,  are  equally  neat,  and  engraved  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  ^nanner.  Hence  the  efFed  is 
flat;  and  the  fleih,  for  want  of  fufficient  diftinc- 
tion,  appears  cold.  His  works  are  juftly  held  in 
high  clHmation.  They  are  very  nunaerou^  yef. 
m:iRy  of  them  difficult  to  be  procured. 

do  BLO£M£N,  John  Francis  Van;,  fima^ie^ 
by  the  Italians,  Orivontl,   ^ee  Orxzonti. 

(i  )  Bloemkn,  Norbert  Van,  brother  pf  the 
preceding,  was  a  painter  of  portraits  and  conver- 
fitions ;  but  in  merit  was  very  inferior  to  his  br<>- 
thers,  (N*  I  &  3.)  although  he  had  a  good  dead 
of  employment. 

(3.)  Bloemen,  Peter  VaiIj  a  celebrated  paint*- 
-tXt  J>om  at  Antwerp,  was  alfo  brother  to  John 
Francis,  (N"*  i.)  with  whom  he  lived  for  fcveral 
years  at  Ronrie.  As  loon  as  he  found  himfelf 
-competently  flplled  in  colouring,  pencilling  and 
defigning,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where, 
ia  X699,  ^^  ^^  appointed  diredor  of  the  acade^ 
my.  His  compofition  is  rkh,  and  hispii^ures  are 
generally  filled  with  a  number  of  figures.  His  fub« 
;ed3  are,  fi|uadrons  of  cavalry,  encampments,  ar- 
tillery, battles,  Italian  fairs,  markets,  and  feftivals; 
ia  which  he  fliowed  great  correAnefs  in  drawing, 
and  an  elegance  in  the  manner  of  drefiing  his  n- 
gu  es;  whom  he  frequently  reprefented  in  oriental 
ka jits.  He  defigned  horfes  in  an  admirable  ftyle ; 
»d  in  his  battles  gav«j^em  abundance  of  fpirit^ 
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graceful  .attitudes,  and  an  expreflion  full  of  life. 
His  Undfcapes  are  enriched  with  elegant  architec- 
ture, with  baffo-relieVos,  and  mutilated  ftatues, 
in  a  fine  talle;  and  rendered  ftill  more  plealing 
by  a  good  colour,  by  animals  of  different  kinds, 
and  excellent  figures.— His  bed  works  are  admi- 
red in  all  of  part  8  Europe,  and  afford  large  prices: 
but  forae  of  hrs  piduresfoem  rather  too  much  la- 
boured, and  thefe  are  proportionably  lefs  valuH. 
BLOIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loire  and  Cher,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Blai*. 
fois,  feated  on  the  Loire,  partly  on  a  plain,  and 
pnrtly  on  an  eminence,  in  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able countries  in  France.  The  caftle  is  the  orna- 
ment of  this  city.  At  the  firft  view,  it  feems  to 
be  two  dirtinft  buildings ;  but  it  is  joined  by  a 
paft'age  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Joining  this,  on 
the  VV.  fide,  is  the  tower  of  Chateau  RfgnauHf 
which  may  be  feen  20  miles  diftant.  At  the  E. 
end  of  this  is  anotier  fmall  tower,  partly  ancient 
and  partly  modern.  That  part  of  the  caftle  which 
was  built  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  163a,  is  a 
fuperb  edifice,  but  unfinf(hed.  The  court,  be- 
fore it,  -where  the  church  of  St  Saviour  is  built, 
is  very  large,  arfd  was  formerly  ufed  for  tourna- 
ments. The  moft  remarkable  thing  in  this  caftle 
is  a  fine  long  gallery,  adorned  with  many  curious 
.pieces.;  it  is  in  the  midft  of  two  garden^,  one  of 
wtiich  i^  full  of  friiit  trees,  andfhe  other. of  par- 
terres,  fountains,  cafcades,  and  marble  ftatuet 
brought  from  Italy,  On  all  the  gates  of  the  city 
there  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  it 
was  believed,  freed  the  natives  from  the  plague  in 
163 1.  There  are  feveral  churches,  of  which  that 
of  St  Solenne,  the  cathedral,  is  the  handfomeft* 
The  font  of  the  Jefuits  church  i«  decorated*  with 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  Th# 
town  houfe  ftands  in  a  il;feet  which  terminates  at 
,the  quay,  whc^re  there  is  a  public  walk,  that  has 
a  fine  profpe^  on  the  J^ire,  over  which  there  is 
an  elegant  bridge  that  leads  to  Vienne.  There 
are  a  few  houfes  on  the  bridge,  and  a  tower  at 
each  end.  About  J  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  the 
levater  runs  dpwn  the  clefts  of  a  roak  into  a  large 
aquedudt,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  a  refervoir 
near  the  walls,  and  thence  diftributed  by  leaden 
pipes  through  the  city.  The  irrade  of  Blois  is 
chiefly  in  wine  and  brandy ;  but  the  inhabitants 
tXio  make  fometferges  and  ftuffs,  aod  they  are  no- 
ted for  making  fine  watches.  The  city  has  the 
appearance  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  ftreets  being 
iaid  out  like  rows  of  feats  above  each  other  upon 
the  hill.  It  was  anciently  a  place  of  royal  refi- 
dence,  and  Lewi?  XII.  was  born  in  it.  'Ihe 
French  language  is  ^aid  to  be/poken  injts  greateft 
purity  at  Blois.  Jt  is  fituated  80  miles  SW.  of 
Vcrlailles,  47  NE,  of  Tours,  and  100  SW.  of  Par- 
rifi.    Lon.  i.  »;5.  E.  Lat.  47*  iS*  N. 

BUOIS,    BOLE  OF.      SeeBtBSENIS  BOLUS. 

*  BLOMARY.  «./.  The  firft  forge  in  the  iron 
^ills,  through  which  the  metal  palTes,  after  it  has 
been  firft  melted  from  the  mine.  Diti» 

BLOMBERG,  Barbara,  a  young  lady  of  qua- 
lity in  Ratifbon,  who  was  doubtlefs  miftrefs  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  fhe  confented  to  pafa 
for  the  mother  of  his  natural  fon,  the  celebrated 
Don  John  of  Anftria ;  who  died  in  the  belief  that 
ihe-waa  bis  mother^  and  recomnaended  her  and 
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her  ion  Pyramus  Conrad,  whom  ftie  afterwards 
Iiad  by  her  hufband,  to  the  patronage  of  Philip 
11.  in  the  beh'ef  that  (he  was  fo,  and  that  he  was 
his  Uterine  brother.  Accordingly  Philip,  to  keep 
up  the  deception,  patronifed  them  both ;  for  he 
fent  for  Barbara  into  Spain,  and  fettled  her  with  a 
handfome  equipage  at  ^f^azote,  in  the  royal  mo- 
naftcry  ;  and  gave  a  p^nlion  of  30  crowns  per 
month. to  Py ramus,  whom  he  placed  under* the 
D.  of  Parma,  to  learn  the  art  of  war.  Some  au- 
thors have  doubted  whether  (he  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  emperor ;  but  Mr  Bayle  jui^iy  ob- 
ferves,  **  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  lady  was  lefs 
complying  as  to  the  heingi  than  as  to  the/etmmjf 
to  be  ;  for  commonly  the  latter  is  more  dreaded 
than  the  former,  apd  a  woman  would  think  hcr- 
felf  very  unhappy  to  go*  through  tht  Av/^,  without 
they/ry?."  A  humorcus  dialogue  of  the  dead  has 
fceen  wrote  in  the  ohanidters  of  Barbara  and  Lu- 
cretia. 
BLOMIE,  adj.  oh/>  blooming,  CJbaue, 
BLOND,  Chriftopher  le,  painter  of  portraits 
in  miniature,  ami  all  fubjeds  on  paper,  was  bom 
in  1670.  Ffw  circumftances  rek/Jvo  to  his  edu- 
eation  or  life  are  mentioned,  til'  he  btrcame  known 
.  at  Rome  in  1716,  as  painter  to  Count  Martinetz, 
ambaffador  at  that  court.  At  the  folicitation  of 
Overbeke  he  went  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  was 
employed  to  pajnt  fmall  portraits  for  bracelets, 
rings,  and  fuutT-boxes  j  of  which,  although  they 
were  painted  in  water-colours,  yet  the  colouring 
was  as  lively  and  natural,  as  if  they  had  been  paint- 
ed in  oil.  Howevtr,  finding  his  fight  much  im- 
paired by  the  minutencfs  of  his  work,  he  difcon- 
rinued  it,  and  attempted  the  ufe  of  oil  with  fuc- 
cefs.  After  fpending  fome  years  in  the  Low 
Countries,  he  went  to  England,  and  fet  up  a  new 
xnethod  of  painting  mezzotinto  plates  in  colours* 
fo  as  to  imitate  the  pidure?  of  which  they  tvere 
copies.  In  this  manner  he  executed  feveral  large 
plates,  from  pii^tures  of  the  greatclt  mailers,  and 
difpofed  of  the  prints  by  lottery.  But  thofe  who 
obtained, the  {prizes,  (Mr  Strutt  (ays«)  appear  not 
to  have  held  thepa  in  great  cftimation.  "  fhe 
prints  (he  adds)  pofifcfs  merit,  exclulTve  of  fheir 
novelty ;  but  in  general,  the  colours  are  flat 
and  dirty ;  and  the  drawing  is  frequently  very  in- 
corred.  But  Mr  Pilkington  fays,  "  Hie  artift 
imitated  his  models  with  fuch  e:i(adt  refemblance, 
fuch  correiSlnefs  of  outline,  fuch  fimiliarity  of  co- 
lour nd  ejtpreflion,  that  at  firft  they  amazed  eve- 
ry beholder  who  viewed  them  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance :  and  many  of  thofe  prints  are  ftill  extant, 
which  are  muchefteem^d  byperfopsof  goodtafte." 
And  Mr  Walpole  obferves,  that  fome  headsx  co- 
loured progreflively,  according  to  their  feveral 
gradations,  bear  witntfs  to  the  fuccefs  and  beauty 
of  his  invention.  He  had  another  merit  with 
which  few  inventors  begin  ;  for  he  communicated 
his  fecivt  in  a  thin  quarto,  entitled  "  ColorittOf  or 
i  he  harmony  of  colouring  in  painting  reduced 
to  mcGhanical  pradice,  under  eafy  precepts  and 
Infallible  rules.  His  methpd  was  pe^-iormed  by 
feveral  mc/zotinto  plates  for  one  piece,  each  ex- 
preffmg  diirerent  fliadcs  and  parts  of  the  pie^e  in 
ti  iiierent  col  ours.  1 1  e  was  not ,  however,  it  i  s  faid , 
theongifiul  inventor  of  that  method,  but  tpok  it 
from  Laftnian  and  ot^cr?,  who,  with  much  great- 
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er  regularity  of  moralSf  and  equal  capacities,  had 
bt'forc  undertaken  it  without  iuccefs.    Le  Blond   I 
next  fet  on  foot  a  proje<a  for  copying  the  cartoon* 
of  Raphael  in  tapeilry,  and  made  drawings  fi-om 
the  piittures  for  that  purpofe.    Houfes  were  built 
and  looms  ere<ited  at  the  Mulberry   Ground  at 
Cheifea  \  but  the  expences  being  too  great)  or  the 
contributions  not  equal  to  thetirfi  expeiitations,  the 
fcheme  was  fuddenly  defeated,  and  Le  Blond  dif- 
appeared  to  the  no  fniail  diilatisfa^tion  of  thole 
who  engaged  him.    From  hence  he  went  to  Pa- 
ris, where  he  died,  in  1740,  in  an  hofpital.    He 
was  author  of  a  treatife,  in  French  on  Ideal  Beau-  ! 
ty.    It  was  pubiilhed  in  i732>  and  has  fincc  been  | 
tranlliited  into  Engliih.  1 

(i.)  BLONDEL,  David,  a  proteftant  miniftcr,  ] 
dillmguilhed  by  his  (kill  in  ecclefiaftical  and  civii 
hiftory,  was  born  at  Chalons  fur  Mame,  and  ad- 
mitted miniftcr  at  a  fyno<l  of  the  ifle  of  France,  in 
X  6 1 4.  He  was  afterwards  m.ide  an  honorary  pro- 
fs-'lior  with  a  fuitable  penfion,  by  the  national 
fynod  ot  Charenton.  On  the  death  of  Voflius,  he 
was  choicn  profellor  of  hiftory  in  Amfterdam, 
whither  he  went  in  1650.  He  wrote,  i.  A  de- 
fence of  the  rcfoi-med  cDurches  of  France.  Ibis 
was  in  anfwcr  to  the  billiopof  Luflon,  afterwards 
the  ceiebnitetl  cardinal  Richelieu,  a.  A  woik  a- 
g:iinlt  the  decretal  epiftles.  3.  he  Epijcoph  ct 
Prefiyteris:  4.  P/tudo  IJidcriu  ;  5.  A  Ireaufec/ 
the  iybiihi  wherem  he  proves  their  oracles  taUl- ; 
6.  A  Treatife  concerning  Pope  Joan^  wherein  he 
offended  fome  of  his  proteftant  friends,  by  difcrc- 
diting  the  ftory  of  the  female  pope :  7.  JJe  Formu- 
la Krgante  Qhrijlo;  8.  Confideratiom  religicux  it 
po/it/quej ;  on  the  wai*  between  the  republics  of 
England  and  Holland:  and  fome  other  pieces. 
Bayle  informs  us  that  **  he  had  a  fingular  way  of 
ftudying;  he  hy  on  the  floor,  and  had  round  a- 
bouf  him  the  necefl'ary  books  for  the  work  he  had 
in  hand."    He  died  in  1655,  aged  64. 

(a.)  Blodnel,  Francis,  M.  D.profeflbr  of  pby- 
fic  iu  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  was  a  very  learned 
man,  but  of  a  peculiarly  bigotted,  litigious  tem- 
per, and  full  or  prejudices  in  favqur  of  old  lyf- 
ttms.  He  was  a  great  epcmy  to  chtmiftry,  and 
oppofed  the  ufe  of  antimony  and  the  Peruvian 
bafk.  The  cures  perforined  by  the  bark  he  ai- 
cribed  to  magic ;  and  is  faid  to  have  affirmed  that 
"  thofe  who  ufed  it  coni|nitted  a  mortal  fin,  ard 
made  an  implicit  paA  with  the  divil."  He  wrotti 
a  book  upon  Emetics ;  and  a  treatife  JJa  I^uro:* 
tide{  and  died  in  1682. 

(j.)  Blondel,  Francis,  M.  D.  was  anothet 
French  phyfician,  who  flouriflied  about  the  fam< 
time  with  the  preceding,  (W  a.)  and  wrote  \ 
treatifi.  on  the  baths  of  Aix  La  Chapelle,  entitle^ 
Thermarum  Aquijgranenfium  et  Porcttanarun 
De/criptio  :  Ccngruorum  quoque  ac  falubrium  Uj'uut^ 
Biilnet^tionts  et  potationu  elucidatio :  printed  aj 
Aix  in  lamo,  in  1671. 

(4.)  Blondkl,-  Francis,  regius  profeflbr  of  m;^ 
thcmalics  and  aichiltiau^c,  was  traployed  in  fq 
veral  negociations,  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  ma? 
flial  de  camp  and  counfcUor  of  ftate,  and  was  pp 
pointed  to  teach  the  dauphin  mathematics;  l.i 
wasalfo  made  member  ot  the  Academy  ofbcieij 
ces  at  Paris,  and  dire<ilor  of  the  Academy  c*f  Ar 
chite^ure.    He  died  at  l^::ris  in  1686,  aged  tl 
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He  wrote,  i.  l^otes  on  Savot's  architedlure :  2. 
A  courfe  of  Archilefture :  3.  A  courfe  of  mathe- 
matics :  4.  The  art  of  throwing  bombs :  5.  A  new 
manner  of  fortifying  places :  6.  A  comparifon  be- 
iwecjx  Pindar  and  Horace;  7.  A  hiftory  of  the 
Koraan  Calendar,  &c. 

(5.)  Blonde L>  Mofes,  an  elder  brother  of  Da- 
vid,  (N.  ].)  was  a  Calviniil  miuifter,  firll  at  Meaux, 
aiul  afterwards  at  London .  He  publiHied  a  book 
of  controverfy  entitled,  Jerufalcm  au  Secours  de 
Centre:  printed  at  Sedan  in  1614. — In  this  work, 
he  jullifies  the  opinions  of  the  protcftants  concer- 
ning the  Apocryphal  writings,  bv  the  teflimonies 
of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the  fatners. 

To  BLONDRIN.  v.  n.  Obf,  to  toil ;  to  biiftle, 
or  blunder.  Chauc, 

BLONDUS,  Fluvius,  an  hiftorian  bom  at  For- 
li,  in  Italy,  in  1388,  was  fecretary  to  Eugenius 
IV.  ^nd  other  popes.  He  compofed  a  great  many 
books ;  and,  among  others,  a  Hiftory  from  the 
>ear  400  to  1440.  He  died  in  1463  ;  and  left  alt 
he  had  to  his  daughters,  becaufc  his  fons  could 
provide  for  themfelves. 

BLONEIZ,  or  >  a  town  of  Poland,  in   War- 

BLONIEZ,  5  fovia,  ao.  m.  W.  of  Warfaw, 
Lon.  ao.  is-  ^'  Lat.  5a.  o.  N. 

•  BLONKET.  ».  /.  [I  fuppofe  for  h\anket:\'— 
Our  blcnket  livery's  been  all  too  fad 

For  thilke  fame  reafon»  when  all  is  yclad 

With  pleafance.  Spenjer, 

BLONT,  adj.  Obf.  blunt ;  dull.  Cbauc. 

(I.  I.)  *  BLOOD.  »./.  [bhd,  Saxon.]  1.  The 
red  liquor  that  circulates  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
—But  flefti,  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the 
^/tft/ thereof,  (hall  you  not  eat.  Genefis,  a.  Child; 
progeny. — 

We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  fee  one  another : 

But  yet  thou  art  my  Ilelb,  my  blot^d^  my  daughter. 

^bakefpearc, 
3.  Family ;  kindred.— 

As  many  ai«d  as  well  bom  hhods  as  thofe. 

Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradid  his  claim.  Skak, 

0  !  what  an  happinefs  is  it  to  find 
A  friend  of  our  own  bloody  a  brother  kind.  Waller* 

—According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  in 
adminiftrations,  the  whole  blood  is  preferred  to  the 
half  blood.  Ajfl'iffe,  4.  Defcent ;  lineage. — Epithets 
of  flattery,  delerved  by  few  of  them  ;  and  not  run- 
ning in  a  bloody  like  the  perpetual  gentlenefs  oi  the 
Ormond  family.  Dry  den,  .5*  Blood  royal;  royal 
linfage.— 

They  will  almoft 
Give  us  a  prince  o'  th*  bloody  a  fon  of  Priam, 
In  chafege  of  him.  Sbakefpeare. 

6.  Birth  5  high  extra^ion. — 

1  am  a  gentleman  of  blooding  breeding.  Sbak. 

7.  Murder ;  violent  death.— 

It  will  have  blood  \  they  lay,  blood  will  have 
blood.  Sb^kf/peare. 

—The  voice  of  thy  brother's  bloody  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  ground,  Genejtiy  iv.  10.  8.  Life. — When 
wicked  men  have  flain  a  righteous  perfon  in  his 
own  houfe,  upon  his  bed»  ihall  I  not  therefore 
now  require  his  blood  at  your  hand  ?  a  Sam.  iv.  1 1 . 
V-  Tor  blood.'  Though  his  olood  or  fife  was  at  ftake: 
a  low  phrafe.— A  crow  lay  battering  upon  a  muf- 
clc,  and  could  not,  for  fns  bloody  break  the  fhell 
to  come  at  the  Jilh.  VEJlrawge.    10.  The  carnal 
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.    part  of  man.— Flefh  and  blood  hath  not  rcveaW  it 
-    unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven* 
Mattbe<ujy  xvi.  17.    11.  Temper  of  mind  ;  ftate  of 
the  paflions. — 

Will  you,  great  fir,  that  glery  blot. 
In  cold  bloody  which  you  gain'd  in  hot  I  Hudib* 
I  a.  Hot  fpark;  man  of  fire.— The  news  put  di- 
vers young  bloods  into  fuch  a  fury,  as  the  ambaf- 
fadors  were,  not  without  peril,  to  be  outraged. 
Bacon,  ly  The  Juice  of  any  thing.— He  wa/hed 
his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  cloaths  in  the  blood  . 
of  grapes.     G^c^j>  xliv.  11. 

(a.)  Blood  appears  fo  immediately  and  eflcn- 
tially  neceflfary  to  the  prefervation  of  animal  life, 
that  in  fcripture  it  is  exprefsly  ftiled  tbe  life  of  the 
animal,  (Gen.  ix.  4.)  Though  there  is  no  living 
creature  as  yet  known,  whofe  life  does  not  imme* 
diately  depend  upon  the  circulation  of  fome>  kind 
of  fluid  through  its  veflels,  yet  unlefs  fuch  fluid  is 
of  a  red  colour,  it  does  not  obtain  the  name  of 
blood  ;  and  then?fore  fuch  creatures  as  have  a  co* 
lourlefs  or  milky  liquor  circulating  through  their 
vedels  are  called  exfanxuious  animals. 

(3.)BlOOD,  ACCOUNTOFTHE  DENSITY, &C.  Of. 

Blood  has  a  difierent  degree  of  thicknefs  in  different 
animals,  and  even  in  the  fame  animal  at  difierent 
times.  Though  it  is  in  all  cafes  endowed  with  a 
coniiderable  degree  of  tenacity,  yet  in  ftrong  ani« 
mals  that  tenacity  is  renidrkably  greater  than  in 
weak  ones ;  and  hence  the  blood  of  bulls  was 
made  ufe  of  by  the  ancients  as  a  poifon,  its  ex- 
treme vifcidity  rendering  it  totally  indigeftible  by 
the  powers  of  the  human  ftomach.  There  are  aU 
fo  fome  ftates  of  the  human  body,  in  which  the 
blood  becomes  vaftly  tenacious,  fo  as  in  a  great 
meafure  to  refufe  any  intimate  connetilion  witk 
water ;  and  others,  in  which  its  crafis  is  almoft 
totally  dilfolved,  fo  as  to  appear,  when  drawn  out 
of  the  body,  like  a  fluid  and  halt  putrid  mafs.  See 
Medicine,  Index.  The  common  appearance  of 
the  blood,  when  drawn  from  a  vein  in  the.  human 
body,  is  well  known.  It  firft  feems  an  homoge^- 
neous  red  liquor;  then  it  confolidates  into  one 
uniform  mafs ;  in  a  little  time,  a  yellowifh  watery 
liquor  begins  to  feparate  from  it,  ovhich  is  more 
or  lefs  in  quantity  according  to  the  ftate  in  which 
the  blood  happens  to  be ;  the  red  mafs,  in  the 
mean  time,  contrads  greatly  in  its  dim^nfionst 
and  increafes  in  folidity.  But  this  increafe  of  fo- 
lidity,  is  likewife  proportional  to  the  ftate  of  the 
blood  at  the  time :  in  ftrong  people,  if  attackad 
with  a  violent  inflammatory  difeaie,  the  folid  part 
is  exceedingly  tough,  infomuch  that  Dr  Huxbam 
ia^s  he  has  fometimes  found  it  almoft  like  a  piece 
ot  fiefti  itfelf ;  whereas,  in  other  difeafes,  the  fo- 
lid part  is  very  foft  and  tender,  breaking  in  pieces 
with  the  flighteft  touch.  The  fpontaiieous  iepa- 
ration  of  the  blood  into  craflamentum,  ferum,  and 
coagulable  lymph,  has  been  already  taken  notice 
of.  See  Anatomy,  Index.  It  has  been  a  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  blood,  as  it  exifts  in  the  bo- 
dies of  animals,  contains  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  common  air ;  and  indeed  it  is  certam,  that 
blood,  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  veinai 
of  any  animal,  and  placed  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  yields  a  very  confiderable  quantity 
of  air  upon  exhaufting  the  receiver :  but  it  a  por- 
tion of  any  blood-veflel  is  tied  up,  fo<6  to  prevent 
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ttt  dcape  of  its  contents,  and  then  cut  out  of  the 
hody  and  placed  under  a  receiver,  it  will  not  fvvell 
or  ihew  the  leaft  fign  of  its  containing,  any  quan- 
tity of  air  whatever.  Of  this  and  every  other  part 
of  the  fubjed  a  very  comprehenlive  view  is  taken 
in  Mr  Hunter's  work,  publilhed  fmce  his  death* 
entitled  j4  Treatiji  on  injiammathni  &c. 

(4.)  Blood,  analvs.es  or  thk.  Thentten- 
Xion  of  phyiK>iogilU  has  been  very  much  engaged 
by  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  compolition  of 
the  blood,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  examined 
in  all  pofBble  ways.  By  a  chemical  analylis,  it 
<Jifcovera  the  fame  princi|)!e8  with  other  animal 
iubllances;  giving  in  difliilation  a  great  quantity 
of  phlegm,  a  volatile  •fpirit,  and  much  fttid  oil  4 
after  which,  there  remains  a  charred  inatter^ 
which,  when  burnt  i{>  an  open  fire,  leaves  a  white 
earth  fimilar  to  calcined  h<utfhorn.  Same  emi- 
jient  chemifts,  Mr  Romberg  particularly,  have  af- 
iert«l  that  blood  contains  an  acid  as  well  as  an  al* 
4cali,  but  thit  the  former  does  not  arife  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  did] nation  i  but  ivnat  throws  no 
Imall  fufpicion  en  this  account,  is,  that  the  acid 
and  alkaiiy  not witMl ending  ttietr  great  tendency 
cm  all  othtrr  occaiions  to  unite  with  each  other,  ito 
here  -remain  feparate,  fo  that  the  liquor  may  bt^ 
«ven  fediftilled  without  their  forming  any  neutval 
compound.  An  experiment  in  confirmation  of 
this  is  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of -the  Royal  Ach- 
deaiy  for  171a.  SiK  pounds  of  human  blood  di{^ 
tilled  to  drynefs  with  a  gentle  heat,  were  reduced 
to  !•{  pound  4  after  which,  the  mafs  was  urged 
with  a  gradual  fire,  4JU  the  -retort  at  laft  became 
»ed  hot.  The  produce  was  17  ounces  of  liquor; 
■  1  of  which  were  a  red  and  very  en^pyreumatic 
volatile  fpirit :  the  other  5  were  oil.  The  csipMSi 
iViortuura  was  a  light  coal  weighing  4^  ounces. 
On  redifying  th«  volatile  fpirit  in  a  fmall  retort, 
about  an  ounce  of  a  red  fetid  liquor  remained, 
which  had  a  very  acid  fmell,  and  turned  the  juice 
«f  tarnfole  red.  Mr  Homberg  now  imagified,  tliat 
the  acid  contained  in  the  blood  of  animals  could 
not  difeogage  itfelf  perfedly  by  thefe  diftillations 
without  addition.  He  thefv^fore  determined  to 
tliftil  human  blood  with  an  admixture  of  fome  o- 
ther  fubftance;  but  as  earths  contain  a  fait,  which 
mtght  render  the  operation  uncertain,  he  deter- 
anined  to  ufe  only  the  caput  mortuum  of  aformejr 
-diftillation  of  the  fame  labftance.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  41b.  of  the  coagnlum  of  human  blood  facing 
well  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  this  reilduum, 
and  the  whole  dried  in  the  fun,  it  was  put  into  a 
vrtort,  and  diftilled  with  a  fureraifed  towards  ^he 
«nd  of  the  operation,  to  the  utmoft  violence.  The 
oil  being  ieparated  from  the  volatile  fpirit  the  lat- 
%tr  waft  redified  \  and  the  confequence  was,  that 
there  came  over  4  lb.  of  a  red  acid  liquoi>  that 
turned  the  tindture  of  tumfble  very  red.  All  the 
clHUllations  of  the  aqueous  liquors  already  meiv- 
tioned,  obtained  by  fimilar  procelfes,  being  mix- 
ed together,  and  feparated  from  their  yet  jiemain- 
#ng  oil,  by  careful  dilution  with  water  and  filtra- 
tion, they  were  at  length  difliljed  together;  the 
4iquor  that  came  over  was  clear  as  water,  .and  its 
fkTtt  quantities  contained  a  great  deal  of  volatile 
ialt,  but  the  laft  two  ounces  were  fpund  to  be  as 
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as  well  as  from  that  of  animals  feeding folely  nporr 
vegetables.  In  Dr  Lewis's  notes  on  Newman** 
Chemiftry  we  havu  the  following  account  of  the 
blood,  and  the  parts  into  which  it  may  be  refol- 
ved,  "  Recent  blood  is  etjually  fluid,  and  in  tafte 
foinewhat  (aline.  Viewed  by  a  microfcope,  it  ap- 
pears compofcd  of  numerous  red  globules  fwim- 
ming  in  a  tranfparent  fluid.  Oa  flanding  for  a  lit- 
tle time  it  feparates  into  a  thin  craffamentum  and 
fluid  ferum.  By  agitation  it  continues  fluid  :  A 
confiftent  polypous  matter  adheres  to  the  ftirrcr, 
which  by  repeated  ablution  with  water,  becomes 
white.  Received  from  the  vein  in  warm  water,  it 
depofites  a  quantity  of  tranfparent  filamentous 
matter,  the  red  portion  continuing  diflblved  in 
the  water.  On  evaporating  the  fluid,  a  red  pow- 
dery iubitance  is  left.  It  congeals  by  froll,  and 
becomes  fluid  again  by  warmth;  after liqucfaAiun 
it  quickly  putrviics.  Fluid  and  florid  blood  expo- 
fed  to  a  temperate  air,  putrifies  fooner  than  luch 
as  is  more  d^nit.  Infpilf^ted  tQ  drynefs,  it  leaves 
a  dark  coloured  mafs,  amounting,  at  a  medium, 
to  about  one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  blood, 
of  a  bitter  faline  taile,  eaiily  inflammable,  burning 
-with  a  bluilh  flame.  The  cxficcated  blood  is  not 
foluble  4n  acid  or  alkaline  liquors ;  but  gives  fome 
tincture  to  water  and  to  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is 
more  powerfully  aded  upon  by  dulcified  fpirit  of 
nitre.  Recent  b!ood  is  coaj^uiated  by  the  mineral 
acids,  and  by  moR  of  the  combinations  of  them 
-with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies.  With  vegetable 
acids,  and  with  folutions  of  neutral  faits,  it  min- 
gles equably  without  coagulation.  Alkalis,  both 
fixed  and  volatile  render  it  more  fluitl,  and  pre- 
serve it  from  coagulating.  The  ferum  of  blood  is 
.more  faline  than  the  crailamentum,  and  does  not 
fo  Ipeedily  putrefy.  U  freezes  foraewhat  more 
difficultly  than  pure  water  ;  and  its  aqueous  part 
evaporates,  by  a  gentle  warmth,  fomewhat  more 
readily,  leading  about  one  twtlith  of  the  weight 
of  the  ferum  of  a  folid  yellow ifti  pellucid  matter. 
Expofed  to  a  heat  little  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body,  it  coagulates  into  a  (olid  mafs,  with- 
out any  confiderable  evaporation.  Both  this  co- 
aguluni  and  the  infpiirated  ferum  are  readily  in- 
flammable in  the  fire,  not  diffoluble  in  water,  or 
in  ijpirit  of  wine,  in  acid  or  in  alkaline  liquors." 

•(5.)  Blood,  circulation  of  the.  See  §  ii, 
and  Anatomy,  Index. 

(6.)  Blood,  erroneous  opinions,  conger- 
WNO  THE.  The  texture  of  the  blood  dilcover- 
able  by  a  tnicrofcope,  hath  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  learned  jnuch  more  than  the  chemical  ana- 
lyfis  ever  did.  Lewenhoeck  was  the  firlt  who  dif- 
covered,  or  fancied  he  difcovered,  that  the  blood, 
as  it  exifts  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  confifts  of  a 
quantity  of  red  globular  particles  fwimming  in  a 
large  quantity  of  tran4>arent  liquor.  Each  of  thele 
globules,  he  imagined,  was  compofed  of  fix  fmai- 
ler  ones  packed  together.  While  the  fix  conti- 
nued to  adhere,  their  colour  was  red ;  but  wiirn 
feparated,  they  became  yellow,  and  thus  fomu  d 
what  is  called  the  ferum.  He  even  pretende.l  to 
have  difcovered,  that  each  of  the  ferous  gloi  I'l'  s 
confifted  of  fix  fmaller  ones,  and  that  thefe  w.  -  n 
broken  down  conftituted  fome  more  fubtile  -nui 


Jour  as  diftilled  vinegar.  The  fame  produdtswere  »  penetrating  liquor  than  the  ferum,  &c.    Thia  wa» 
'obtained  firom  the  blood  of  ca^ivorous  ani<oaI^>    ior  a  long  time  received  aknofl  univerfally  as  au 

undoubted 
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undoubted  faft ;  and  m;iny  theories  were  buitt 
upon  it,  and  elaborate  calculations  made,  of  which 
(wc  hope)  no  account  neeth  now  be  given,  as  the 
falfity  of  thefe  pretended  tUfcoveries  is  generally 
allowed.  Father  de  Torre,  with  microfcopes 
which  he  pretended  were  capable  of  magnifying 
to  an  incredible  degree,  found  that  the  red  parti- 
cles of  the  blood  were  of  an  annular  figure,  with 
a  perforation  in  the  middle  y  and  that  the  ring 
itfelf  was  formed  of  feveral  joints.  Some  of  theil 
extraordinary  magnifiers,  however,  being  ient  o- 
ver  to  England,,  thofe  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Society  to  make  trial  of  them,  found  them 
totolly  ufelefs,  fo  that  the  credit  of  Father  De 
Torre's  difcovcries  miift  have  reffed  principally 
on  his.  own  evidence.  The  falfity  of  his  hypothe- 
fi8,  as  well  as  that  of  Lewenhoeck,  was  dete^ed 
by  the  late  Mr  Hewfbo,  of  whofe  microfcopical 
experiment  on  the  blood,  we  inftrt  the  following 
account  given  by  himfelf,  in  a  letter  to  Dp  Hay- 
garth  phyfician  in  Chefter.    Sec  §  7. 

(7.]  Blood,  experiments  of  Mr  Hewson 
RESPECTING  THe.  "  The  red  particles  of  the 
Wood,  improperly  called*  globulfs^  are  flat  in  all 
animals,  and  of  various  fijws  in  different  animals. 
In  man  they  are  fmall,  as  flat  as  a  (hilling,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  a  dark  fpot  in  the  middle.  In  order 
to  fee  them  diftin<fllT,  I  dilute  the  blood  with 
fndh  (emm.  My  predeceflbrs,  not  having  thought 
of  this,  could  not  fee  them  diftin^ly.— And 
I..ewenhoeck  in  particular,  imagining  a  round 
fi^re  fitteff  for  motion,  concluded  they  mud  be 
round  in  the  buman  bcnly ;  though  he  and  others 
allowed  that  in  frogs,  if<c.  where  they  viewed 
them  diftiftdtly,  from  the  blood  being  thinner,  they 
were  flat.  Nx)w  I  prove  that  they  are  flat  in  all 
animals.  In  the  human  blood,  where  thefe  par- 
ticles are  fmall,  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  what 
that  black  fpot  is,  which  appears  in  the  centre  of 
each.  Some  have  concluded  that  it  was  a  pcrfo- 
fition ;  but  in  a  frog,  where  it  is  fix  times  as  large 
25  in  a  man,  it  is  ealy  to  (hew  that  it  is  not  a  per- 
foration, but  on  the  contrary  a>  little  folid,  which 
ii  contained  in  the  middle  of  a  veficle.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  calling  this  part  of  the  blood  red^^ii- 
huUs,  I  (hould  call  it  red  vejides ;  for  each  parti- 
cle is  a  flat  veficle,  with  a  little  folid  fyhere  in  its 
centre.  I  find  that  the  blood  of  all  animal*  con- 
tains yeficles  of  this  foit.  In  human  blood  there 
are  millions  of  them ;  and  they  give  it  the  red  co- 
lour. But  in  infect  they  are  white,  and  lefs  nu- 
merous in  proportion  than  in  man  and  quadru- 
p«^is.  As  they  are  flat  in  all  animals,  I  fufpedt 
that  (hape  is  a  circumftance  of  importance,  but 
cin  be  altered  by  a  mixture  with  difter«nt  fluids. 
And  1  find  that  it  is  by  a  determinate  qu.intity  of 
neutral  fait  contained  in  the  feni'm,  that  this  fluid 
is  adapted  to  preferving  thefe  veficles  in  their  flat 
ihape :  for,  if  they  be  mixed  with  water  th^  be- 
come round,  and  diiT.Ive  perfectly;  but  add  a 
little  of  any  neutral  fait  ♦)  the  water,  and  they  re- 
main in  it,  without  sluy  ii»  Tation  in  their  fhape, 
and  without  dii'olvinj:  K  )w,  when  it  is  con- 
fidvTcd,  that  the  b*aod  y  \  animals  is  filled  with 
thMo  pirticl  s  we  m..  ^  h-'Iieve  that  they  ferve 


fo^ie  very  ir-.p^rtani  p 
r*jr>.v;  ar.'l  fi:i.  tney  i- 
ftruaarc,  it  is     apr./.^L 


'  in  the  animil  eco- 
')  complicated  in  their 
they  fliould  be  made 


by  mechanical  agitation  in  the  lungs  orWootf-vrfC- 
fels,  as  has  been  fufpe<ftcd,  but  probably  faa^v 
ibme  organs  fet  apart  for  their  formation.    Thi» 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  prove,  when  I  have  explained 
their  ftruAure  a  little  more  particularly,  and  men- 
tioned the  manner  in  which  I  exhibit  it.    I  tak« 
the  bloodl  of  a  toad  or  frog,  in-  which  they  are 
very  large  t  I  mix  it  with  the  fcrum  of  humaw 
blood  to  dilute  it ;  I  find  them  appear  alt  flat ;  fo 
tbey  do  in  the  blood  veflels  of  this  animal,  as  f 
have  diftinftly  feen  in  the  web  between  its  toes^ 
whilft  the  animal  was  alive  and  fixed  in  the  mif 
crofcope.    Their  appearance  in  thefe  animals  i» 
not  unlike  flices  of  cucumber.    I  next  mix  a  little 
of  the  blood  with  water,  which  immediately  make» 
thera  all  round,  and  then  begins  to  diCiblve  theia 
whilft  they  are  round.    I  incline  the  ftage  of  the 
microfcope,  ft)  as  to  make  them  roll  down  it  ^ 
and  then  I  can  diftindlly  (ee  the  folid  in  the  middle 
fall  from  fide  to  fide  .ike  a  pea  in  a  bladder.    A. 
neutral  (kit  added  to  themat  this  time  brings  them 
back  to  their  flat  ihap?;  but  if  the  fait  be  not  ad- 
ded,  the  water  gradually  difiblves  away  the  veH^ 
de;  and  then  the  little  fphere  is  lef^  nnked.— 
Such  is-  the  compofition  of  thefe  particles,   f  have 
exhibited  thefe  experiments  to  a  coofiderable  num- 
ber of  my  acquaintance,  who  all  agree  in  their 
being  fatisfadlory.    The  mlcroft:ope  I  ufe  is  & 
iingle  lens,  and  therefore  as  little  likely  to  deceive 
us  as  a  pair  of  fpc«ftades,  which,  as  is  allowed  by 
all  who  ufc  them,  do  not  disfigure  objeifts,  but 
only  reprcfcnt  them  larger.    From  farther  expe- 
riments I  am  convinced,  that  the  ufe  of  the  thy^ 
mus  and  lymphatic  glands  is  to  make  the  middle 
folid  pieces :  and  I  can  prove  it  in  as  fatisfadtor^ 
a  manner  as  you  can  do  the  ufe  of  any  vifcus  ii» 
the  human  body  ;  that  is,  by  opening  thefe  glands^ 
and  examining  the  fluid  contained  in  their  cells^ 
which  I  find  to  be  full  of  thefe  little  folids.    f 
moreover  find,   that  the  lymphatic  vefTels  take 
them  up  from  thofe  glands,  and  convey  them  in-^ 
tothe  blood-veflels  which  carry  them-to  the  fpleexr^ 
in  whofe  cells  they  have  the  veficles  laid  over 
them  ;  fo  that  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands 
make  the  central  particles,. and  the  f^leen  makeft 
the  veficles  that  furround  them.    That  this  is  the 
ufe  of  the   i^leen  appears  from  examining  the 
lymph  which  is  returned  from  its  lymphatic  veflels ; 
for  that  lymph,  contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  is  extremely  red.    But 
beCdes  having  thefe  glands  fet  apart  for  making 
the  red  veficles  of  the  blood,  I  find  that  they  are 
alfo  made  in  the  lymphatic  veflels  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  whofe  coats  have  blood-vcllcls 
properly  conftru(5ted  for  this  fecretion.    So  that 
the  thymus  and  lympi^atic  glands  are  no  more 
than  appendai;es  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  for  ma- 
king the  middle  p:irticks;  and  the  fplccn  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  lymphatic  velfels,  for  makin;^  tlitt 
veficles  which  contain  the  middie  particles,     i 
conjecture  that  it  is  tlie  coagulable  lymph  whicbi 
16  converted  intothis  red  p*rt  of  tlie  blood,  from 
a  curious  taft  that  ius  long  been  known ;  namely^ 
that  the  blood  in  the  fpleiuc  vein  docs  not  coagu- 
late when  cxpoied  to  the  air,  as  the  blood  of  otlier 
veins  does;  fo  tl  at  it  I'eems  to  be  i3l.lvM  of  ita 
coaguiable  iyin;:!i  In  paiiinij  throu-iij  tnefpieen. — 
It  is  Very  rcraaikdl.;e,  that  rhjJylcLn  can  be  cvt 
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out  of  an  animaly  and  the  animal  do  well  without 
it.  I  made  the  experiment  on  a  dog,  and  kept 
him  a  year  and  a  halt,  without  obferving  his  health 
to  be  in  the  leaft  impaired.  From  this  fome  have 
concluded  the  fpieen  to  be  an  ufelefs  weighty 
which  18  abfurd,  when  wc  confider  that  all  animals 
with  red  blood  have  it.  Therefore  it  is  more  con- 
fident with  what  we  know  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, to  conclude,  that  fince  an  animal  can  do  well 
without  it,  there  is  probably  forae  part  of  the 
body  that  can  fupply  its  place.  Infeds  have  ve- 
ficles  conftniAed  in  a  limilar  way  to  ours,  but 
differing  in  colour.  But  infeds  have  neither  fpieen, 
thynuis,  nor  lymphatic  glands ;  and  therefore  in 
them  probably  thefe  veficles  are  entirely  fabricat- 
ed in  the  lymphatic  veflels.  But  to  us,  and  others 
of  the  more  perfed  animals,  befides  the  lympha- 
tic velTels,  nature  h^is  given  thofe  glands,  that  a 
g roper  quantity  of  thofe  important  veficles  might 
e  die  better  fecured  to  us  ;  juft  as  fhe  has  given 
us  two  ears,  the  better  to  fecure  us  hearing  through 
Kfe,  though  we  can  hear  perfedly  well  with  one." 
On  this  hypothefis,  we  fliall  only  remark,  that  if 
the  red  globules  are  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  and  the  lymphatic  veflcis  are  excrcto- 
ries  of  thofe  glands  where  the  red  particles  are 
formed ;  then  if  there  is  any  veflel  where  all  thefe 
excretories  unite,  in  that  veflel  the  lymph  ought 
to  appear  very  red,  on  account  of  the  accumulat- 
ed quantity  of  red  globules  brought  thither  from 
all  parts  of  the  body.  But  no  fuch  rednefs  feems 
ever  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  anato- 
mift ;  which  affords  an  objedian  to  Mr  Hewfon's 
hypothefis,  perhaps,  not  eafily  removed. 

(8.)  Blood,  hypothesis  concerning  the 
FORMATION  AND  COLOUR  OF.  Many  Other  hy- 
)>othefes  have  been  invented  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  the  red  blood,  and  various  opinions  deli- 
vered concerning  its  red  colour.  In  a  ledure  de- 
livered at  Newcaftle  in  1773,  by  Dr  Wilfon  of 
that  place,  he  aflerts,  *^  that  it  is  felf-evidcntly  the 
office  of  the  veins  to  elaborate  the  fluids  into  that 
form  and  compofition  which  we  know  by  the  name 
of  red  blood.**  The  felf-evidence  here,  however, 
is  by  no  means  appirent,  nor  doth  he  at  all  point 
it  out  in  an  intelligible  manner. --Dr  Cullen,  in 
his  phyfiological  part  of  The  Inflitutions  of  Me- 
dicine, acknowledges  that  we  know  but  little  of 
the  formation  of  any  of  the  animal  fluids ;  and 
concei-ning  the  microfcoplcal  obfervations,  &c. 
on  the  blood,  gives  his  opinion  in  the  following 
words,  §  ccUv.  "  The  red  globules  have  been  con- 
iidered  as  an  oily  matter,  and  from  thence  their 
diftind  and  globular  appt-arance  has  been  account- 
ed for :  but  there  is  no  diftind  prooi^  of  their  oily 
nature;  and  their  ready  union  with,  and  dinufi- 
bility  in  water,  renders  it  very  improbable.  As 
being  microfcoplcal  objeds  only,  they  have  been 
reprefented  by  different  perfons  very  differently. 
Some  have  thought  them  fpherical  bodies,  but  di- 
vifible  into  fix  parts,  (See  §  &,)  each  of  which  in 
their  feparate  llate  were  alio  fpherical ;  but  other 
perfons  have  not  obferved  th**m  to  be  thus  divifi- 
ble.  To  many  obfcrvers  they  have  appeared  ?s 
.  perfedly  fpherical ;  while  otiicrs  jud\;c  them  to 
be  oblate  irheroids,  or  lenticular.  To  fome  they 
have  appeared  as  av.r.ular,  and  to  others  as  con- 
taining a  hollow  vclicic*.    All  this,  with  fevcial 
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other  circnmftances  relating  to  them,  very  vari- 
oufly  reprefented,  fliow  fome  uncertainty  in  mi- 
crofcoplcal obfervations ;  and  it  leaves  me,  who 
am  not  converfant  in  fuch  obfervations,  altogether 
uncertain  with  regard  to  the  prccife  nature  of  this 
part  of  the  blood.  The  chemical  hiflory  of  it  is 
equally  precarious;  and  therefore  what  has  been 
hitherto  faid  of  the  produdions  and  changes  hap« 
pening  to  thefe  red  globules,  we  chufe  to  leave 
untouched. — We  fuppofe  that  the  red  globules, 
when  viewed  fingly,  have  very  little  colour;  and 
that  it  is  only  when  a  certain  number  of  them  are 
laid  upon  one  another,  that  the  colour  appears  of 
a  brighter  red :  but  this  alfo  has  its  limits;  fo  that 
when  the  number  of  globules  laid  on  one  another 
is  confiderable,  the  colour  becomes  of  a  darker 
red.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  the  colour  of  the 
mafs  of  blood  will  be  brighter  or  darker,  as  the  co- 
louring part  is  more  or  lefs  diffufed  among  the 
other  parts  of  the  mafs ;  and  we  think  this  ap- 
pears to  be  truly  the  cafe,  from  every  circumftancc 
that  attends  the  changes  which  have  been  at  any^ 
time  obferved  in  tlie  colour  of  the  bloqd."  Con- 
cerning the  uncertainty  of  microfcopical,  aa  Well 
as  chemical  experiments,  we  (hall  not  difpute; 
though,  the  conclufion  againft  them  feems  carried 
too  far.  But  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the 
blood,  it  has  been  known,  almofl  fince  the  difco- 
very  of  the  circulation,  that  the  florid  or  dark  co- 
lour depends  on  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  air, 
and  not  upon  any  number  of  globules.— Thus  the 
blood  returning  from  the  veins  is  of  a  dark  colour. 
Though  diluted  with  the  frefli  chyle  from  the  fu'o- 
clavian  vein,  it  continues  of  the  fame  dark  colour 
till  it  paiTes  through  the  lungs,  upon  which  it  ia- 
ftantly  aflumes  a  very  florid  red  ;  but  it  can  never 
be  proved,  that  the  globules  in  the  pulmonary 
vein  are  at  all  lefs  numerous  than  in  the  pulmona- 
ry artery. — That  this  change  of  colour  may  be  ef- 
feded  by  the  air  through  membranes  much  thick- 
er than  we  can  fuppofe  the  veflels  of  the  lungs  to 
be,  has  been  demonftrated  by  13r  Prieft ley's  expe- 
periments.  (See  DEPHLOGisriCATED  Air.)  But 
whether  the  change  is  occafioned  by  the  mere  fe- 
paration  of  phlogittion  from  the  blood,  or  by  the 
abforption  of  fome  other  principle  in  its  flead,  is 
not  yet  determined,  though  the  latter  is  indeed 
acknowledged  by  Dr  Pricft:lcy  himfclf  to  be  the 
more  probable  opinion.  He  tvcn  fupjwfes  the 
rednefs  to  be  o\\'h\^^  to  a  portion  of  dephlogiftici-, 
ted  air  abforbod  in  the  luuijs;  but  under  the  above 
article,  it  will  appcMr  that  this  fluid  cannot  be  ab-' 
forbed  by  any  Injuid  without  decompofitioo.  Itj 
mufl  therefore  be  tlie  elaflic  principle  of  this  air | 
which  is  abforbcd,  while  the  other  combined  witli. 
p.trt  of  the  phlo^iflon  emitted  by  the  blood  is  coi 
verted  into  fixed  air.  Upon  this  principle,  " 
BeJdoes  and  others  have  of  late  infl'itetl  much 
the  advantages  of  what  they  ftilc  the  Pkeumath 
MeMcine,  orthj  application  of  fadltious airs  t( 
the  lunj^s  by  a  fiiitHble  ap^Mratus. 

(9.)  Blood,  inflammability  of  the.— M 
Boyle  having  held  a  pitcc  of  human  blood,  dn\i 
till  it  was  almoft  puivL-rable,  in  the  flame  of  a  cao 
die,  ibuiid  it  would  take  fire,  and  afford  a  flame 
burn'ng  with  a  cr^ckiin*^  noife,  and  here  and  then 
mi'iti^g  But  this  inHamm.ibility  appearr-d  m'jd 
bvittcr,  when  pulling  to^Luicr  4  or  3  thorout:hl| 
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kindled  coals,  he  laid  on  them  a  piece  of  dried 
blood  of  the  bi^oefe  of  a  fmall  nutmeg ;  for  this 
yielded  a  lan»p  and  yellow  flame,  and  when  cau- 
tiouily  blown  from  time  to  time,^a«  the  effluvia 
e?aporated  in  fmoke,  it  ContinuwJ  to  yield  clear 
and  yellow  flames.  Having  canfed'  fome  blood  to 
be  dried  til)  it  was  reducible  to  fine  powder,  he 
took  p.i5t  of  the  powder,  which  had  pafled  a  fine 
f«»arce,  and  cafting  it  on  the  flame  of  a  good  can- 
die,  the  grains,  in  th^ir  quick  paffagH  throuj?h  i%, 
took  fire;  ami  the  powder  flaflied  with  a  noife,  as 
u  It  had  been  rofin, 

(to.)  Blood,  quantity  op,  »n  the  human. 
BODY,  has  been  variou fly  eft imatcd.  Dr  Lower 
computes  it  in  an  ordinary  man,  at  about  ao  lb, 
Dr  Moulin,  by  obferving  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  fereral  animals  to  their  blood,  eftimates 
It  at  about  one  loth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
raao,  which  may  amount  to  only  8  or  lo  lit.  Dr 
KeU  from  a  calculation  founded  o»  the  propor- 
tion of  the  coats  to  the  diameters  of  the  veflels, 
Ihews,  that  in  a  body  weighing  i6d  lb,  too  lb. 
thereof  are  blood ;  but  then  under  bl6od  he  in, 
eludes  the  lymph  and  other  juices  fecreted  from 
the  blood.  It  is,  indeed,  yery  difficult  to  detef^ 
mine  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body.  Bleed. 
m^  animals  to  death,  the  method  ufcd  by  Dodor 
Moulin  and  oth^ers,  can  never  gire  the  eflimate  of 
Its  true  quantity ;  becaufe  no  animal  can  bleed 
longer  than,  while  the  great  artery  is  full,  the  cOn, 
tmaance  of  v^ln^h  will  be  longer  or  ihorter  as  the 
^wHlnded  artery  is  fmaller  or  greater;  and  the  a- 
orta  mufl:  always  be  the  firft  reflet  thnt  empties. 
Tl>e  moft  certain  way,  in  Dr  KeiPs  oipinion,  is, 
hy  fiflduig  whatrpnoportioo  the  cavitie  of  the  vef- 
fclfi,  of  which  the  whole  body  is.cottpofed,  bear 
to  jhe  thic^ncA  of  the  coat.  This,  in  the  veins 
aad  artenes,  may  be  ejca^ly  found;  but,  in  other 
veilels  we  can  only  know  the  quantity  of  fluid 
^y/;"***"**  by  carefully  eTaporating  as  much  aa 
Vomh.  Some  think  that  at  leaft  two  thirds  of 
the  qsantity  of  blood  contained  in  an  animal,  is 
contmually  palfing  the  capillaries  and  fmall  veflels 
in  the  glandular  and  mufcular  parts,  which  can 
nerer  be  di awn  off  by  any  thick  difcharge  from 
cmtmg  the  large  veflels;  fince,  in  that  cafe,  the 
largw  veffys  bcinj  emptied  much  fetter  than  they 
can  be  fupplied  from  the  capillaries,  a  defeft  of 
Wood  will  ibon  enfue  at  the  heart;  upon  which 
the  animal  falls  into  conviilfions,  and  the  circula- 
tion  ftops,  while  far  the  greater  .part  of  the  blood 
it«3iates  in  the  fmaller  and  remoter  veflels. 

(ll.)BLOOD»THEORi£s  KESPtCTING  THE  CIR-' 

cuiATioH  or  THE.  Various  opinions  have  been 
entertained,  refpeding  the  means  by  which  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  19  carried  on  in  the  living 
body.  From  the  time  of  Harvey  till  very  latelv, 
this  wMfnppofed  to  be  chiefly  the  mufcular  powir 
Of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  by  fomcphyfiolo- 
gifts  have  been  thought  to  be  prodigioufly  great ; 
and  acGondingly  many  calculations  have  been  made 
«  the  force  requifite  to  perform  this  circulation. 
Other  phyfiolMfts,  hov^ver,  have  thought  pro- 
per to  uke  in  leveral  auxiliapy  helps,  as  the  mo- 
lion  of  the  mufcles,  refpiration,  8cc.  and  from  Dr 
"/ties  s  experiment,  (fee  §  13.)  it  appears  that  ref. 
mtion  has  a  confiderable  infliience.  It  cannot. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  L 
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however;  b*  the  fole  caufe,  feeing  the  cicculation 
is  carried  on  in  animals  which  do  not  refpire.  lit 
177.3,  Dr  Wilfon,  (in  the  leisure,  quoted  in  §  8.) 
fuggefted  a  new  principle  of  motion,  which  we 
believe  was  never  ufed  before,  to  account  for  th^ 
circulation  of  animal  fluids.  It  is  this;  *^  As  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body  do  all  of  them  fufler  a 
CQntinyal  wafte,  and  coufequentiy  require  a  con- 
ftant  Cupply  in  proportion,  we  mufl  look  upon 
their  going  out  of  the  body  to  be  the  end  of 
their  motion,  and  on  their  entering  into  the 
body  to  be  the  beginning  of  it;  and  hence  we 
are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  all  the  motions  of  the 
fluids,  in  that  part  of  the  fyftem  where  tJje:  new 
fcpplies  are  taken  in.  This  is  tlje  prim^e  vi^ei 
whereVhe  la<5leal8  abforb  a  fluid  from  the  digeHed 
aliment,  and  convey  it  into  the  blood.  The  power 
by  which  this  is  accompliflied,  is  neceflarily  inde- 
pendent of  the  heart,  as  having  not  the  leaft  con- 
nexion with  it.  It  has  been  faid  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  which  caufes  fluids  rife  in  capillary 
tubes ;  but  though  very  probably  the  powers  in 
both  cafes  may  be  the  fame,  there  is  .this  remark- 
able difl^erence  between  them^  tliat  in  the  capillary 
tubes  the  fluids  only  rife  to  a  certain  height,  and 
will  not  rife  at  all  unlefs  the  tubes  are  empty.  Irk 
the  lafteais  they  rife  in  veiiyis  already  full,  and 
continue  to  do  fo..  Neither  is  the  force  whereby 
this  absorption  is  performed  to  be  accounted  little^ 
feeing  the  fupply  by  the  chyle  muft  conftantly  be 
equal  to  the  watte,  which  is  continually  taking 
place  in  the  fluids  already  contained  in  the  yeflels* 
We  fee  alfo,  with  what  fcrco  an  abforption  of  this 
kind  fometimes  take  plape  in  other  cafes ;  thuai 
ropes  will  abforb  water  with  fuch  (Irength  as/toi 
raife  immenfe  weights  fattened  to  them^  and  vyjiich 
DO  mechanical  mje<^ion  of  water  intp  fooall  tubes 
could  poflibty  accomplifli.  What  is  already  iaid 
of  the  ladteals  applies  alfo  to  the  lymphatics  j  and 
from  thence  we  are  almott  tempted  toconclude* 
that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  fanguiferous 
veins  alfo ;  that  though  there  may  be  a  continual 
tion  of  fome  arteries  into  the  veins  correfponding 
with  them,  yet  that  for  the  moft  part  thefe  veflfel^ 
extravafatc  the  blood  ihto  fmall  cavities,  which  isf 
then  taken  up  by  the'  abforbent  power  of  the 
veins,  and  returned  to  the  heart.  If,  however^ 
the  veflels  continued  abfolutely  full,  it  would  be 
impofllible  that  any  motion  could  be  carried  on  in 
them ;  and  to  continue  and  regulate  the  circula-^ 
tion,  the  heart  with  its  cavitks  is  provided.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  that  by  the  abovQ-mentioned  powef 
the  vems  are  all  full,  and  the  auricles  of  chambers 
ihto  which  the  veins  empty  tliemfelves  are  full 
alfo :  where  is  the  cblleaed  ftream  in  the  veins  to 
go  next  ?  There  is  no  room  for  more  in  the  auricle* 
What  muft  be  done  ?  The  auricle  contrails  and 
empties  itfelf.  The  confequence  is  a  fudden  va- 
cuum eqti^l  to  what  the  auricle  could  contain  > 
the  turgid  veins,  urged  by  the  abforbing  powef 
above-mentioned,  rufti  their  content*  into  the  au-« 
ricle  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  again,  and  all  behind 
moving  in  the  venous  diredioii -advances  forward 
with  lb  much  foroe,  that  the  veins  near  the  heart 
fuftain  a  pulfation  from  the  regurgitation  of  thia^ 
impetuous  ttrcam,  when  the  auricle  ftiuts  upon  it 
to  empty  itfelf.    In  Ihort,  the  full  auriclD  occupies 
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a  (fetermitiate  quantity  of  fpace  in  the'breaft: 
ttrhen  it  is  emptied,  there  is  a  noDreiifting  vacuum 
of  fo  much  fpace  as  was  full  before,  and  thither 
there  is  a  mechanical  nifus  from  the  remoteft  fila* 
ment  of  a  vein  over  the  whole  body,  which  be- 
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intenle  cold  which  the  human  borfjr  can  bear." 
raifes  the  thermometer  to  the  fame  height  as  blooa 
taken  in  the  moft  fultry  heat.  TTiis  he  confider* 
as  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  blood  being  alive ;  as  living 
bodies  alone  have  the  power  of  refifting  great  de- 


comes  confpicuous  in  the  torrent  that  rufhes  every    grees  both  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  maintainiDg 


Other  moment  from  the  mouth'  of  the  vena  cava 
into  this  vacunm,"  This  is  a  fhort  abflk:a<ft  of 
Dr  Wi]fon's  new  theory  of  the  circulation.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  thifi  abforbing  power  of  the  veins 
k  the  principle  agent,  while  the  heart  and  arteries 
only  empty  themfelves  of  the  blood  with  which 
they  are  nlled  by  the  veins.  Even  this  caufe, 
however,  he  fays,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  carry 
on  the  circulation  for  a  fingle  moment,  without 
the  prefence  of  another,  which  he  calls  ///Z-,  and 
does  not  confider  \s  abfolutely  unmechanical, 
though  we  cannot  reduce  it  either  to  mechanical 
filler  or  ideas.  But  as  all  fpeculations  concerning 
fuch  caufes  feem  to  be  arbitrary  and  without 
foundation,  we  forbear  to  quote  the  Dolor's  o- 
j^inions  farther  on  this  fubjeA. 

'(u.)Blood,  vitality  ot"  the.  Theufesto 
which  the  blood  is  fubfervient  in  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  are  fo  various,  and  of  fuch  an  important 
Mature,  that  fome  have  affirmed  the  blood  to  be 
adually  poffefied  of  a  living  principle,  and  that  the 
nfie  6f  the  whole  body  is  derived  from  it.  This 
opinion  was  firft  broached  by  the  celebrated*Har- 
vey,  the  difcoverer  of  the  circulation ;  but  in  this 
he  was  hever  much  followed  5  and  the  hypothefis 
kfelf,  itadefcd,  had  been  pretty  much  laid  aOdeaiid 
flegleded^  fill  within  thefe  few  years,  that  it  was 
revived  bf  Mr  J.  Hunter,  late  profeffor  of  anatomy 
W  London  $  and  adopted  hf  Dr  Corrie  and  others. 
Mr  Hunter  fiipports  his  opinion  by  the  following 
arguments:  i.  The  blood  unites  living  parts^  in 
fome  circumftarices^  as  certainly,  as  the  yet  recent 
juices  of  the  branch  of  one  tree  unite  it  with  that 
©f  another.  Were  either  of  thefe  fluids  to  be  con- 
fidered  aa  extraneous  or  dead  matters,  he  thinks 
th^y  would  aA  ii9.ilimuli,  and  no  union  would 
take  place  in  the  aninwl  or  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  argument,  Mr  Hunter  imagines,  is  ftill  far- 
ther eftablifhcd  by  the  fallowing  experiment.  Ha- 
ving taketi  off  the  tefticle  from  a  living  cock,  he 
introduced  it  into  the  belly  of  a  living  hen.  Many 
Sveeks  afterwards  upon  injecSing  the  liver  of  the 
hen,  he  injefted  the  tefticle  of  the  cock  j  which 
had  come  in  douUdi  with  the  liver,  and  adhered 
to  it.  He  alledgea,  that  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  not  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
fife  and  a  folid,  than  between  life  and  a  fluid.  For 
although  we  are  more  accuftomed  to  conned  it 
tvlth  the  one  than  the  other,  yet  the  only  real 
difference  which  can  be  fhown  between  a  folid 
and  a  fluid  is,  that- the  particles  of  the  one  are  lefs 
Dvoveable  among  themfelves  than  thofe  of  the  o- 
ther.  Befides,  we  often  fee  the  fame  body  fluid 
in  one  cafe  and  folid  in  another,  a.  Thie  blood 
becomes  vafcular  like  other  living  parts.  Mr 
Hunter  affirms,  that,  after  amputations,  the  coa- 


m  almoft  every  fituation,  while  in  health,  that 
temperature  which  we  diftinguifli  by  the  name  of 
animal  beat.  4.^Blood  is  capable  of  being  aded 
tf{)on  by  a  ftimblus.  In  proof  of  this,  he  obferves, 
that  it  coagulates  from  expofure,  as  certainly  as 
the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  inflame 
from  the  fame  caufe.  The  more  it  is  alive,  that 
IS,  the  more  the  animal  is  in  health,  it  coagulates 
the  fooner  on  expofure ;  and  the  more  it  has  loft 
of  its  living  principle,  as  in  the  cafe  of  violent  in- 
flammations, the  lefs  it  is  fenflble  to  the  itimulus 
produced  from  its  being  expofed,  and  it  coagu- 
lates the  later.  5.  The  blood  preferves  life  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  When  the  nerves  goin» 
to  a  part  are  tied  or  cut,  the  part  becomes  para- 
lytic, and  lofes  all  power  of  motion ;  but*  it  does 
not  mortify.  If  the  artery  be  cut,  the  part  dies, 
and  mortification  enfues.  What  keeps  alive  in 
the  firft  cafe?  Mr  Hunter  (ays  it  is  the  living  prin- 
ciple which  alone  can  keep  it  alive;  and  bethinks 
that  this  phenomenon  is  inexplicable  on  any  other 
fuppofition,  than  that  life  is  fupported  by  the 
blood.  6.  Another  argument  he  dravrs  from  a 
cafe  of  a  fractured  os  humeri  he  had  occafloo  to 
obferve.  A  man  was  brought  mto  St  George's 
hofpital  for  a  Ample  fradure  of  the  os  humeri,, 
and  died  about  a  month  after  the  accident.  As* 
the  bones  had  not  united,  Mr  Hunter  injected  the 
arm  after  death.  He  found  that '  the  cavity  be- 
tween the  extremities  of  the  bones  was  filled  np 
with  blood  which  had  coagulated.  This  blood 
was  become  vafcular.  In  fome  places  it  was  very 
much  fo.  He  does  not  maintain  that  all  coagu- 
lated blood  becomes  vafcular:  and  indeed  the  rea* 
fon  is  obvious ;  for  it  is  often  throvvuout  and  co- 
agulated in  parts  where  .  its  becoming  vafcular 
could  atifwer  no  end  in  the  fyftem :  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  cavities  of  aneurifmal  facs.  If  it  be 
fuppofed,  that,  in  fuch  cafes  as  that  juft  now 
mentioned,  the  veflels  are  not  formed  in  the  coa- 
gulum,  but  come  from  the  neighbouring  arteries, 
he  thinks  it  equally  an  argument  that  the  blood  is 
alive  y  for  the  fubftance  into  which  veflels  fhoot 
nuift  be  fo.  The  very  idea,  that  fuch  a  quantity 
of  dead  matter,  as  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  circu* 
lates  in  a  living  body,  appears  abfurd.  The  fyf- 
tem, which  at  preient  ftands  oppofed  to  that  of 
Mr  Hunter,  confiders  the  brain  and  nervous  fyt. 
tern  as  the  fountain  of  life ;  and  that,  lb  far  from 
receiving  its  life  from  the  blood,  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem It  capable  of  inftantaneoufly  changing  the 
craiis  of  the  blood,  or  any  other  animal  fluid;  and 
though  the  nervous  fyftem  cannot  continue  its 
anions  for  any  length  of  time,  if  the  action  of  the 
blood-veflels  is  fufpended,  yet  the  heart  and 
blood-veflels  cannot  ad  for  a  Angle  moment  with- 


gula  in  the  extremities  of  arteries  may  be  injc6ked    out  the  influence  of  the  nervous  fluid.    Hence, 


by  injeding  thefe  arteries ;  and  he  had  a  prepara 
tion  in  which  he  demonftrated  veflels  riling  horn 
the  centre  of  what  had  been  a  coagulum  of  blood, 
and  opening  into  the  ftream  of  the*  ciilculating 
¥lood.    3;  Blood  taken  from  the  arm  in  the  moft 


fay  they^  it  is  plain  we  muft  fuppofc  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  not  the  blood,  to  contain  properly 
the  life  of  the  animal,  and  confequently  to  be  the 
principal  vital  organ. .  The  fecretion  of  the  vital 
fluid  from  the  blood  by  means  of  the  brain,  is,  by 
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|he  fupporters  of  this  hypothefiS}  cknied< 
^y,  that  any  fluid  fecreted  ^om  the  blood  muft 
be  aqueous,  inelaftic,  and  inaAive ;  whereas  the 
nenous  fluid  is  full  of  vigour^  elailicy  and  volatile 
in  ihe  highcft  degree.  The  greait  neccflity  for 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  all  parts  of 
the  body,  notwithftanding  the  prefence  of  the 
nervous  fluid  in  the  -fame  parts^  they  fay  is,  be- 
^ufe  fome  degree  of  tenfion  is  neceflfary  to  be 
given  to  the  fibres  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  in- 
flux of  the  nervous  fluid;  and  this  tenfion  they 
teccive  from  the  repletion  of  the  blood-veifels, 
which  are  every  where  difperfed  along  with  th^ 
Denes.  To  follow  this  difpute  through  every  ar- 
gumeut  ufed  by  both  parties,  would  prove  tedi- 
ous»  and  in  a  great  meafure  unnecefTary,  as  the 
following  fhort  confideration  feems  to  decide  thp 
nutter  abfolutely  againft  the  patrons  of  the  ner^ 
vous  fyftem.  In  the  firft  place,  if  we  can  prove 
the  life  of  the  human  body  to  have  exifted  in,  or 
to  have  been  communicated  from  a  fluid  to  the 
nervous  fyftem,  the  analogical  argument  will  be 
very  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  fuppofition  that  the 
cafe  is  fo  ftill.  Now,  that  the  cafe  once  was  fo, 
is  evident;  for  the  human  body,  as  well  as  the 
body  of  ewry  other  living  creature,  in  its  firfl  ftate, 
is  a  gelatinous  mafs,  without  mufcles,  nerves,  or 
blood-veflfels.  Neverthelefs,  this  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, even  at  that  time,  contained  the  nervous  fluid. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  becaufe  the  nerves 
vere  formed  out  of  it,  and  had  their  power  origi 
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They  upon  the  fulled  t  but  if  we  call  thk  power  a  vom 
latile  and  elaflic  fluid,  it  -is  plain  that  there  will 
be  more  occafion  ^r  recruits  to  fuch  a  power, 
than  to  any  other  fluid  of  the  body,  as  its  volati- 
lity and  elafticity  will  promote  its  efcape  in  great 
quantities  through  every  part  of  the  body.  It 
may  alfo  be  objected,  that  it  is  a\>furd  to  fuppofe 
any  fluid,  or  mechanical  caufe,  capable  of  putting 
matter  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  dire^  its  own  motions 
in  a  particular  way :  but  even  of  this  we  have  a 
pofitive  proof  in  the  cafe  of  the  eleAric  fluid. 
For  if  any  quantity  of  this  matter  has  a  tendency 
to  go  from  one  place  to  another  where  it  meets 
with  difficulty,  through  the  air,  for  inftance,  it 
will  throw  fmall  conducing  fubftances  before  it, 
in  order  to  facilitate  its  progrefs.  Alfo,  if  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  and  light  conducing  fubftances  are 
laid  between  two  metallic  bodies,  fo  as  to  form  a 
circle,  for  example ;  a  fhock  of  ele^ricity  will  de- 
ft roy  that  circle,  and  place  the  fmall  condudting 
fubftances  nearer  to  a  ftraight  line  between  the 
two  metals,  as  if  the  fluid  knew  there  was  a 
fhorter  paflage,  and  refolved  to  take  that,  if  it 
ihould  have  occafion  to  return.  (See  Electric. 
CITY.)  Laftly, ' it  is  univcrfally  allowed,  that  the 
brain  is  a  iecretory  organ,  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  fmall  glands,  which  have  no  other  ex- 
cretories  than  the  medullary  fibres  and  nerves. 
As  a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood  is  carried  to 
the  brain,  and  the  minute' arteries  end  in  their 
fmall  glands,  it  follows,  that  the  fluid,  whatever 


sally  from  it ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  brain  it  is,  muft  come  from  the  blood.    Now,  there  is 

is  obferved  to  be  that  part  of  the  animal  which  is  no  gland  whatever,  in  the  human,  or  any  other 

firft  formed.    Of  this  gelatinous  fluid  we  can  give  body,  but  will  difcharge  the  fluid  it  is  appointed 

no  other  account,  than  that  it  was  the  nutritious  to  (ecrete,  in  very  confiderable  quantity,  if  is 

matter  from  which  the  whole  body  appears  to  be  excretory  is  cut.    Upon  the  cutting  of  a  nerve. 


formed.  At  the  original  formation  of^man,  and 
other  animals,  therefore,  Ihe  nutritious  matter 
was  the  fubftratum  of  the  whole  body^  confifting 
of  mufcles,  nerve«,  blood-vefTels,  &c.  nay  more, 
it  n-as  the  immediate  efficient  caufe  of  the  nervous 
power  itfelf.  Why  (hould  it  not  be  fo  now  as 
well  as  then  ?  Agiiin,  in  the  formation  of  the  em- 
bryo, we  fee  a  vital  principle  exifting  as  it  were 
at  large,  and  forming  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  regulator 
to  its  own  motions,  or  a  habitation  in  which  it 
choofes  to  refide,  rather  than  to  adl  at  random  in 
the  fluid.  This  habitation,  or  regulator,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  nervous  fyftem,  and  continues  fo 
to  this  moment ;.  but  at  the  (ame  time,  it  is  no 
\e&  evident,  that  a  nutritious  fluid  was  theimme 


therefore,  the  fluid  fecreted  by  the  brain  ought  to 
be  difcharged;  but  no  fuch  difcharge  is  vifible. 
A  fmall  quantity  of  glairy  matter  is  indeed  dif- 
charged from  the  large  nerves ;  but  this  can  be  no 
other  than  the  nutritious  juice  neceflary  for  their 
fupport.  This  makes  it  plain  even  to  demoiiftra- 
tion,  that  the  fluid  fecreted  in  the  brain  isinvifihie 
in  its  nature;  and  as  we  know  the  nervous  fluid 
hath  its  refidence  in  the  brain,  it  is  very  probable 
to  ufe  no  ftronger  exprefiion,  that  it  is  the  pecu- 
li^  province  of  the  brain  to  fecrete  this  fluid  from 
the  blood,  and  cbnfequently  that  the  blood  origi- 
nally contains  the  vital  principle. 

ti3.J  Blood,  vivifying  principle  of  the. 
en  It  is  allowed  that  the  blood  contains  the 


<liate  origin  of  thefe  fame  nerves,  and  of  that  very    vital  principle,  (J  ii.)  it  becomes  another  quef- 

tu>n</»ia  filial        '^Trx.v.  ^Ka   fli«i<4      «irKii/^ti  in  f  K*  virrtmM        f  ii%n   rsr%^  vrnv.r   A'*(i}mr    fr\\%rt:kA        \XTV%Av\f%^     *e     ^Y^ia    «n^o1 


nervous  fluid.  Now  the  fluid,  which  in  the  womb 
Douriftiefr  the  bodies  of  all  embryo  animals,  is  ne- 
cefiarily  equivalent  to  the  blood  which  npurifl\es 
the  bodies  of  adult  ones;  and  confequently,  as 
foon  as  the  blood  became  the  only  nutritious  juice 
of  the  body,  at  that  inflant  the  vital  or  nervous 
fluid  took  up  its  refidence  there,  and  from  the 
blood  diflfiifed  itfelf  along  the  nerves,  where  it  was 
ngulated  exadly  according  to  the  model  original- 
ly formed  in  the  embryo.  Perhaps  it  may  be  Caid, 
that  the  vital  power,  when  once  it  has  taken  pof- 
ftflion  of  the  human  or  any  other  body,  requires 


no  additioo  or  iupply,  but  continues  there  in  tlie    that  air  which  hath  l)een  often  breathed  ceat 
fame  quantity  from  firft  to  laft.    If  we  fuppofe    be  capable  of  fupporting  life ;  becaufe  when 


tion  not  very  eafily  folved,  Whence  is  this  vitai 
principle  derived  ?— For  this  we  can  only  difcover 
two  fources ;  "namely,  the  chyle  or  aliment  from 
which  the  blood  is  prepared,  and  refpiration.  The 
latter  hath  been  commonly  held  as  the  principal 
fource  of  the  vital  principle ;  and,  for  a  long  time, 
it  was  generally  thought  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
vivifying  fpirit  in  the  air,  which  being  abforbed 
by  the  blood  at  each  inspiration,  communicated 
to  that  fluid  the  quality  neceflary  for  preferving 
animal  life.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  was  urged,  that 
life  cannot  be  fupported  icithout  refpiration,  and 
that  air  which  hath  been  of^n  breathed  ceafes  to 

once 


the  nervous  power  to  be  immaterial,  this  will  in-    it  has  been  totally  deprived  of  its  vivifying  fpirit, 
^^  be  the  caie,  and  ther^  Is  an  end  of  reafoninf^    it  cax)  comB^unicate  none  to  the  blood,  in  any 
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ftibfeqiient  refpirations.  This  do(ftrfne,  however, 
has  been  denied.  Dr  Hales  brings  feveral  experi- 
ments againft  it;  of  whtch  the  following:  may 
ferve  for  a  fpccimcn.  **  I  tied  a  middle  fized  dog 
alive  on  a  table,  and,  having  laid  bare  his  wind- 
pipe, I  cut  it  afunder  juft  below  the  larynx,  and 
fixed  faft  to  it  the  fmall  end  of  a  common  foffet : 
the  other  end  of  the  foflVt  had  a  large  bladder 
tied  to  it,  which  contained  i6>  cubic  inches;  and 
to  th^e  other  end  of  the  bladder  wa»  tied  the  great 
end  6f  another  fofl'et,  yrhofe  orifice  was  covered 
with  a  valve  which  opened  inwards,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit any  air  that  was  blown  into  the  bladder,  but 
none  could  return  that  way ;  yet,  for  further  fe- 
curity,  that  paflage  was  alfo  flopped  by  a  fpigot. 
As  foonas  the  firft  fpflet  was  lied  taft  to  the 
wind- pipe,  the  bladder  was  blown  full  of  air 
through  the  other  foflet:  when  the  dog  had 
breathed  the  air  in  the  bladder  to  and  fro  for 
a  minute  or  two,  he  then  bi'eathed  very  faft,  and 
Ihowed  great  uneafinefa,  as  being  almoft  fuffoca- 
ted.  Then  with  my  hand  I  prefl'ed  the  bladder 
bard)  fo  as  to  drive  the  air  into  his  lungs  with 
Jbme  force;  and  thereby  make  bis  abdomen 
rife  by  the  prelfurc  of  the  diaphragm,  as  in  natu- 
ral breathings  ;  then  taking  alternately  my  hand 
off  the  bladder,  the  lungs  with  the  abdomen  fub- 
fided:  I  continued  in  this  manner  to  make  the 
d(j>g  breathe  for  an  hoiir ;  during,  which  time  I 
■was  obliged  to  blow  frefh  air  into  the  bladder  eve- 
ry five  minutes,  %  parts  in  4  of  that  air  being  ei- 
ther abforbed  by  the  vapours  in  the  lungs,  or  e- 
fcaping  through  the  ligatures  upon  my  prefling 
hard  on  the  bladder.  During  this  hour,  the  dog 
was  frequently  near  expiring,  whenever  I  prefTW 
the  air  but  weakly  into  his  lungs ;  as  I  found  by 
fiis  pulfe,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  felt  in  the 
great  crural  art(jry  near  the  groin,  which  place  an 
afrifcant  held  his  fingtr  on  moft  part  of  the  time: 
but  the  languid  pulfe  was  accelerated  fo  as  to  beat 
iPaft,  foon  after  I  dilated  the  lungs  much  by  pref- 
fing  hard  upon  the  bladder ;  efpecially  when  the 
motion  of  the  lungs  ^'as  promoted  b>^  prefling  al-> 
ternately  the  abdomen  and  the  bladder,  whereby 
both  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  lungs 
were  inci;eafed.  And  I  could  by  this  means  roufe 
the  languid  pulfe  whenever  1  p]eafed,  not  only  at 
thh  end  of  every  <  minutes,  when  more  air  was 
blown  into  the  bladder  from  a  man's  lungs,  but 
alfo  towards  the  end  of  the  5  minutes,  when  tlie 
air  was  fulleft  of  fumes.  At  the  end  of  the  hour, 
I  intended  to  try  whether  I  could  have  by  the 
fame  means  kept  the  dog  ^live  fome  time  longer, 
when  the  bladder  was  filled  with  the  f;  mes  of 
burning  brimftone  5  but  being  obliged  to  ceafe  for 
a  little  time  from  prefling  the  air  into  his  Itmgs, 
while  matters  were  preparing  for  -this  additional 
experiment,  in  the  mean  time  the  dog  died,  which 
might  otherwife  have  lived  longer,  if  I  had  conti- 
nued to  force  the  air  into  the  lungs.  No^v, 
though  this  experiment  was  (o  frequently  diilur- 
bcji,  by  being  obliged  to  blow  more  air  into  the 
bladder  12  times  during  the  hour;  yet  fi nee  he 
was  almoft  fuftocated  in  lefs  than  two  minutes, 
by  breathing  of  himfeit  to  and  fro  the  firft  air  in 
the  bladder,  ne  lyould  have  died  in  Icfs  than  two 
piinutLS  when  one  fourth  of  the  old  air  remained 
U)  the  (>ladder,  immediately  to  taipt  the  pew  air 


admitted  from  a  man's  lungs ;  fo  that  his  conti* 
nuing  to  live  throtigh  the  whole  hour,  mud  \» 
owing  to  the  forcible  dilatation  of  the  lungs  by 
compre fling  the  bladder,  and  not  to  the  vivifying 
fpirit  of  the  air."     Dr  Prieftley  at  firft  conclude4 
from  his  own  obfervMions,  and  no  doubt  very 
juftly,  that  air  which  hath  been  often  breathed 
becomes  pernicious  by  its  accumulated  phlogif- 
toi),  ftimulating  the  lungs,  and  making  the  ani- 
mal fall  into  convulfions.    Refpiratiop,  therefore, 
he  fuppofed  to  be  a  phlogiftic  procefs,  in  which 
the  blood  parts  with  its  fuperfluous  phlogifton. 
He  did  not  fay,  that  the  blood  receives  nothing 
in  exchange ;  but  rather  that  it  may  receive  fome 
nitrous  pnnciple,  which  %'wcs  it  the  red  colour; 
but  as  to  a  vivifying  fpirit,  he  doth  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  leaft  idea  of  any  fuch  thing  being  recei- 
ved at  that  time.    Nay,  in  his  firft  vohime,  p. 
177.  he  exprefsly  adopts  the  other  hypothefis, 
namely,  that  the  vital  principle  is  received  from 
the  chyle.    *f  My  conjedure  (fays  he)  is,  that  ani- 
mJils  have  a  power  of  converting  phlogifton,  from 
the  ftate  in  which  they  receive  it  in  Vb*?»r  nutri- 
ment, into  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  called  the  flee- 
triad Jiuid }  that  the  brain,  befides  its  other  pto- 
p<T  ufes,   is  the  great  laboratory  and  repofitory 
for  this  purpofe ;  that  by  means  of  the  nerves  this 
great  principle,  thus  exalted,  is  directed  into  the 
mufcles,  and  forces  them  to  a<5t  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  they  are  forced  into  adion,  when  the  elec^ 
trie  fluid  is  thrown  into  them  ab  extra. ^*     With 
regard  to  Dr  Hales's  opinion,  that  the  want  of  e- 
lafticity,  or  prelfure,  is  the  reafon  why  phlogifti- 
cated  air  cannot  fupport  animal  life,  we  appr:- 
hend  it  to  be  totally  mconclufive,  becaufe  it  does 
not  appear  that  phlogifticated  air  wants  elafticity ; 
on  the  contrary,  from  Dr  Prieftley's  experimenti 
it  appears  to  be  more  ebttic  than  common  air. 
Befides,  the  elafticity  of  every  fluid  muft  always 
be  in  proportion  to  the  prefiure  ujK)n  it,  as  reac- 
tion is  always  equal  to  a6tion.    Suppofing  there- 
fore the  elafticity  of  any  portion  of  air  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  the  pfeflTure  of  the  fuperincumbent  at- 
mofphere  will  reduce  it  into  a  proportioivably  lefs 
bulk,  and  then  it  is  equally  elaftic  with  the  relt; 
for  if  it  is  not,  it  would  beh6ve  it  ftill  to  yield  un- 
der the  preflure.    Hence  we  may  fee,  that  as  XY^ 
bladder  made  ufe  of  in  Dr  Hales's  experiment  wa* 
by  no  means  fuflficient  to  keep  off  the  preJfiire  of 
^he  external  atmofphere,  the  death  of  the  dcj 
could  not  be  fairly  afcribed  to  want  of  elafticity 
in  the  tainted  air.    When  he  applied  more  force 
than  the  natural  elafticity  of  the  air,  he  kept  the! 
dog  oli^fi  as  he  calls  it,  for  an  hour;  but  we  can! 
by  no  means  allow  a  mechanical  circulation   of! 
the  blood  tp  be  iife^  any  more  than  we  can 
allow  a  dead  body  to  be  alive  on  account  o^ 
the  motion  of  Its  arm,  or  any  other  member^  by 
mechanical  menns.    This  experiment,  however, 
fliows,  that  refpiration  is  one  of  the  immediate! 
mechanical  agents  by  which  the  circulation  of  the! 
blood  is  carried  on ;  but  in  order  to  prove  thati 
the  dog  was  really  kept  alive  by  this  means,  hei 
ought  to  have  recovered  from  the  effeds  of  the 
experiment.    Had  Dr  Hales  tried  a  fimilar  expe^ 
rimcnt  on  •  imfelf,  by  taking  the  fbflet  in  hi:9 
mouth,  clofing  his  noftrils,  and  caufing  another 
perfon  comprefs  th^Jjl^dier,  we  have  npt  the  leaft 

doub; 
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tlonbt  that  he  tvould  have  felt  fucha  method  of 
breathmg,  not  to  be  a  way  of  ptreferving  life,  but 
of  deflroying  ?t.  As  to  Dr  Prieft ley's  condufions, 
it  has  been  argued,  that  •*  though  he  found  air 
diminil^ied  by  admitting  phlogifton  to  it,  Dr 
Pritftlcy  finds  the  npiere  accefliort  of  any  material 
fubftance  can  ne%'er  diminifh,  but  muft  increafe, 
its  bulk.  The  diminution,  thei^fore,  on  the  ac- 
ccflion  of  phlogilton,  is  an  evident  pnroof  that  fome 
part  of  the  air  is  a^ually  taken  away  That  the 
phlogifton  received  is  not  incorporated  with  the 
air,  is  likewife  evident,  as  well  as  that  intakes  up 
fpace  in  the  tainted  air,  becaufe,  by  agitation  and 
water,  the  phlogiflic  matter  feparates  from  the 
air,  and  ent'trs  into  the  water.  The  confequcnce 
of  this  is,  that  the  air  is  ftill  /arthtr  diminifhed  in 
bulk ;  and  what  remains  is  pure  air,  fit  for  fup- 
porting  animal  life,  and  of  being  farther  diminifh- 
ed by  phlogifton  as  befbre.  It  appears  iilfo  cer- 
tain, that  phlogifton  is  not  endowed  with  any  in- 
herent power  by  which  it  can  expand  itfclf ;  other- 
wife  it  would  fly  off  in  'vacuo^  which  it  is  never 
known  to  do.  Another  circumftance  we  muft  al- 
fo  attend  to  is,  that  the  adion  of  phlogifton  feems 
to  be  entirely  confined  1o  a  particular  part  of  the 
atmofpherc ;  namely,  that  which  is  now  fo  well 
known  by  the  mme  ol fixed  air.  This  it  entirely 
deprives  of  ils  elaftic  principle,  fo  that  it  \%  aftuai- 
ly  no  longer  air,  but  becomes  a  folid  fubftance, 
making  a  part,  and  that  no  inconfiderable  one,  of 
innumerable  tenreftrial  fubftances,  as  chalk,  lime- 
ftone,  &C."  That  the  ^uftnefs  of  the  conclufion 
to  be  drawn  from  Dr  Prieftley's  experiments  may 
be  more  apparent,  the  phenomena  were  fummed 
up  in  the  two  following  propofitions.  •*  i.  Phlo- 
gifton cannot  a<ft  by  itfelf  without  the  alTiftance 
of  air.  a.  The  emiffion  of  phlogifton  is  attended 
with  the  total  deftruftion  of  the  elafticity  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fixed  air,  which  then  ceafcs  to  be 
fluid.  Hence  we  affirm,  that  it  is  not  the  phlo- 
giftic  fubftance  which  ads  upon  the  air,  but  the 
elaftic  principle  in  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the 
common  atmofphere,  that  ads  on  the  phlogiftic 
fubftance.  This  elaftic  principle,  entering  the 
phlogiftic  body,  difplaces  a  quantity  of  phlogifton 
equivalent  to  its  own  quantity,  and  takes  its 
place;  and  hence  proceeds  the  firft  diminution  of 
the  air,  not  from  an  acceffion*  of  phlogifton,  but 
from  an  efcape  of  the  elaftic  principle  belonging 
to  fixed  air.  The  phlogifton  and  fixed  particles 
of  the  air  now  hang  loofe  like  fmoke  or  vapour, 
and  are  ready  to  be  attrafted  by  any  thing  capa- 
ble of  imbibing  them ;  and  hence  proceeds  the  fe- 
cond  diminution  by  agitation  in  water.  Now  to 
apply  this  reafoning.  The  blood  is  found  to  emit 
phlogifton  from  the  lungs  at  every  exfpi;*ation ; 
therdFoTe  we  affirm  it  has  received  a  proportional 
quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  which  it  had  not  before. 
Again:  The  air  expelled  from,  the  lungs  is  found 
to  contain  much  of  the  fixable  part  floatingjoofe, 
and  incapable  of  being  attracted  by  lime-water, 
&c,  therefore  we  fay,  this  elaftic  principle  hath 
come  from  that  part  of  the  atmofphere.  But,  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  the  very  infpeclion 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood  fhows,  that  the  firft 
has  a  quantity  of  elaftic  matter  in  it  which  the  laft 
F^i^ts:  and  as  the  brain  as  well  as  all  other  parte 
of  the  body  are  fuppUe^  with  arterial  blood,  we 
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think  it  abundantly  evident,  that  this  elaftic  prin^ 
ciple  is  abfolutcly^and  eflfcntially  neceffary  to  life; 
that  it  is  continually  expended  thereon  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  faid  with  theutmoft  propriety,  that  e- 
very  time  we  draw  the  air  into  our  lungs,  we  re* 
ceive  a  portion  of  vivifying  or  vital  fpirit  from  it 
mto  our  blood.  Add  to  all  this,  that  many  fub- 
ftances,  which  are  commonly  obferved  to  phlogif* 
ticate  air,  appear  to  receive  an  elaftic  fpirit  by  fo 
doing.  Putrefying  bodies  fwell ;  they  would  not 
do  fo  in  Tiicuo ;  and  therefore  we  muft  conclude, 
that  they  receive  this  elaftic  principle  which  fwellf 
them  from  the  external  air,  and  experience  fhows 
that  it  is  communicated  by  this  fixable  part  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  foregoing  reafoning  leads  to  a 
very  important  difcovery  in  natural  philofophy, 
v:2j.  That  it  is  to  the  atmofphere,  and  to  that 
particular  part  of  it  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
fixed  airy  that  we  are  every  moment  mdebted  for 
that  vital  fpirit  whicb  animates  our  bodies,  and  ia 
the  immediate  bond  of  union  betwixt  our  imma« 
terial  fpirit  and  this  vifible  worid.  It  may  be  alk- 
ed  indeed.  If  fixed  air  is  capable  of  fupplying  thi« 
fpirit  in  fuch  plenty,  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  in- 
ftantaneoufly  fatal  when  breathed  ?  The  reply  to 
this,  however,  li  obvious:  it  communicates  too 
great  a  degree  of  elafticity  to  the  blood;  whence 
the  circulation  is  Itopped,  and  inftant  death  en- 
fues.  That  this  18  really  the  cafe,  appears  from  the 
following  account  of  the  fymptoms  obferved  oil 
the  diffe^ion  of  perfons  who  have  been  fuffbcated 
by  thi^  kind  of  air.  i.  The  veffels  of  the  brain 
arc  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  of  that 
vrfcus  are  filled  fometimes  with  a  frothy,  fome- 
timeR  vrith  a  bloody  ferofity.  1.  The  trunk  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  much  diftc-nded,  and  the 
lungs  appear  nearly^  in  a  natural  ftate.  3.  The 
right  ventricle  and.  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  venae 
cavar,  and  jugular  veins,  are  full  of  frothy  blood. 

4.  Bloody  ferofity  is  often  found  in  the  bronchial, 

5.  The  trunk  of  the  puhnonary  veins,  and  the  left 
auricle,  are  either  empty,  or  almoft  empty,  of 
blood.  6.  The  blood  found  in  the  places  that 
have  been  mentioned  is  generally  fluid,  and  as  it 
were  in  a  dilTolved  ftate.  It  is  eafily  extravafated 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  head  particularly, 
becaufe  it  is  in  this  part  that  .it 'abounds  moft.  7. 
The  epiglottis  in  fuffocated  perfons  is  raifed,  and 
the  glottis  open  and  free.  8.  The  tongue  Is  much 
fwelled  and  can  hardly  be  contained  within  the 
mouth.  9,  The  eyes  protrude,  and  preferve  then: 
luftre  to  the  fecond  or  ^hird  day.  They  are  of- 
ten even  brighter  than  natural.  10.  Ihe  body 
preferyes  its  heat  for  a  long  time.  Nay  th^  heat 
IS  fomvtimes  greater  than  it  is  during  life,  or  at 
leaft  cpnfiftently  with  health,  ix.  The  limbs  are 
flexible  for  a  long  time  after  death.  la.  T^^  face 
is  more  fwelled,  and  often  more  red  than  ufuaU 
13.  The  neck  and  upper  extremities  are  fome- 
times fo  much  fwelled,  that  they  appear  to  be  in* 
flamed.  Thefe  fwellings,  however,  do  not,  like 
cedcmatous  ones,  prefe^e  the  impreffions  of  the 
fingen  This  theory  feemed  much  in  favour  of 
what  had  been  advanced  concerning  the  ad  ion 
of  fixed  air :  and  it  was  obferved,  that  this  elaftic 
principle  would  feem  to  be  the  caufe  of  anima! 
heat;  for  as  the  blopd  evidently  received  a  vaft 
quantity  of  elaftic  fluid,  it  alfo  received  a  much 

greater 
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fftaXtr  proportion  of  heat  .than  ufual.    Such  was 

Sie  mode  of  reafonUig.  adopted  fome  years  ago, 
erived  from  the  difcqverjes  which  had  then  been 
made  in  Aerology.  Succeeding  difcoveries, 
howeveri  have  made  it  evident,  that  fixed  air  is 
-not  one  of  the  natural  component  pans  of  our  at- 
mpfphere,  but  that  it  confifts  of  two  different 
fluids;  one  of  which  is  commonly  called  Phlo- 
pisTXCATED,  the  other  Dephlogisticated, 
AIR.  It  is  the  latter  which  jfupplies  the  vital  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  above  reafoning  ftill  holds  gopd^ 
only  fiibftituting  the  words  drphlogifticated  air  for 
fixed  air.  The  potfonous  quality  of  the  latter 
jfeems  alfo  ftill  to  depend  on  its  too  eafy  deconi- 
pofition ;  by  which  means  the  elaftic  principle  is 
Sifcharged  into  the  blood  in  fuch  auantity  as  to 
burft  the  fmall  veflfels,  as  has  been  ooferved.  This 
is  ftiown  indeed  by  the  remedies^moft  proper  for 
ihe  recovery  of  thofe  who  have  fuffered  from  the 
pozious  qualities  of  fixed  air.  Thefe  con(i(l  in 
evacuation,  and  efpecially  fprinkling  the  body 
with  cold  water,  in  order  to  take  off  the  fuper- 
iluous  beat,  and  produce  an  uuiyerial  contraction 
of  the  veffels. 

(14.^  Blood,  uses  of,  in  antiquity.  A- 
mong  the  ancients  blood  was  ufed  for  tlxe  fealiog 
and  ratifying  coven^s  and  alliances,  which  was 
done  by  the  contrading  parties  drinking  a  little 
of  each  other's  blood ;  and  for  appealing  the  manes 
of  the  dead,  in  order  to  which,  blood  was  offered 
on  their  tombs  as  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony. 

(15.)  Blood,  uses  of,  in  arts.  The  prin- 
cipal ufe  of  blood  in  th/e  arts  is  for  making  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  or  fometimes  for  clarifying  certain  H- 
-quors ;  it  is  alfo  recommended  in  agriculture  as 
an  excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees.  A  mixture 
x>f  blood  with  lime  makes  an  exceedingly  flrong 
jcementt  and  hence  it  is  of  life  in  the  preparation 
of  fome  chemical  lutes,  the  niaking  floors,  &c. 
See  Architect:ur£,  $  44a.      * 

(i6.)Blood,  uses  of,  in  diet.  As  a  food, 
it  hath  been  difputed  whether  })lood  really  affords 
any  nourifhment  or  not.  The  beft  jjidges  now, 
however,  are  generally  agreed  that  it  is  yery  nu- 
tritious ;  and  though  out  of  the  bpdy,*  like  the 
white  of  an  ejfg,  it  is  very  infoluble,  yet,  like  that 
too  in  the  body  it  is  commonly  of  eafy  digeftion, 
Jt  is,  however,  highly  alkalefcent  in  hot  climate^; 
on  which  accouAt  the  prohibition  gf  %%  to  the 
Ifraelites  was  very  proper.  Even  in  this  country, 
when  blood  was  ufed  as^ood  in  great  quantity, 
the  fcurvy  was  more  frequent  thao  at  other  times  \ 
but  to  a  moderate  ufe  of  it  here  no  fuch  objeAion 
takes  place.  In  fome  countries  we  are  told,  that 
•the  barbarians  were  accuftomed  to  intoxicate 
themfelves  by  drinking  the  warm  blood  of  ani- 
mals; and  as  it  has  been  fbown  ($  i%.)  thatthis  fluid 
is  the  immediate  refervoir  of  the  vital  piinciple, 
it  feems  by  no  means  improbable,  that  it  may  be 
pofleffed  of  an  inebriating  quality.  Some  expret- 
Aons  in  Scripture  feem  to  countenance  this  hypo- 
lhe£s.  The  eating  of  blood  is  (lippofed  to  have 
been  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  principally  with  a 
view  to  the  ufe  of  facrifices,  in  divine  worfhip,  and 
;)s  a  token  of  refpedt  to  the  altar,  at  wliich  the 
blood  of  every  viAim  was-prefented  before  God. 
The  prohibition  was  repeated  by  the  apoflles  at 
the  (jpun^l  of  Jeiufalep>,  co;)firfiied  apd  defend- 
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ed  by  all  the  fathers,  except  St  Anguftin,  anil  th« 
univerfal  pradlice,  both  of  the  eafterd  and  weflem 
churches,  till  his  time;  and,  in  many  churches,  even 
of  the  weft,  much  longer,  as  low  as  the  middle 
of  the  loth,  fome  fay  of  the  nth  century.  The 
queftion  is,  whether  the  apoftolic  precept  tu  ^b- 
ftain  frofn  blood,  was  only  a  temporary  fort  of 
accommodation  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  Jewifli 
converts  J  or  a  perpetual  precept  founded  on  mo- 
ral principles,  and  confequently  ftiH  obligatory  ? 
The  former  opinion  feems  the  more  probable; 
though  the  advocates  for  the  latter  urge,  that 
blood  is  prohibited,  becaufe  it  tends  to  make  men 
favage ;  that  the  prohibition  is  joined  with  that 
of  fornication,  which  is  an  immorality ;  that  on 
thefe  accounts  it  was  prohibited  to  Noali,  and 
that  God  has  enjoined  abftinence  from  blood  on 
all  Chriftians,  to  mani^ft  his  fapreme  power  over 
all  their  enjoyments.    See  Baptists,  §  13.  %. 

(17.)  Blood,  uses  of,  in  medicine.  Blood 
was  formerly  held  in  great  efteem  as  a  medicine 
for  fome  particular  difeafes.  Baths  of  the  blood 
of  infants  haye  been  recommended  as  ap  infallible 
remedy  for  the  elephantiafis,  &c.  and  the  blood 
of  goats  and  fome  other  aniinals  was  ufcd  by  the 
Galenifts,  and  is  recommended  by  Dr  Mead  in 
pleurifie^:  but  the  firft  inhuman  medicine,  as 
well  as  the  other,  is  now  defervedly  exploded* 

(18.)  Blood,  uses  or,  in  religion.  The 
blood  of  vidims  was  anciently  the  portion  of  the 
gods ;  and  accordingly  was  poured  oir  fprinkled 
on  the  altar  in  oblation  to  them.  The  priefts 
made  another  ufe  of  blood,  viz.  for  divination; 
the  ftreaming  of  blood  from  the  earth,  fire,  and 
the  like,  was  held  a  prodiey  or  omen  pf  evil.  The 
Roman  priefts  )yere  not  unacquainted  with  the 
pfe  of  blood  in  miracles ;  Jthey  had  the  fluxes  «f 
blood  from  images,  ready  to.  ferve  a  turn  ;  wit- 
iiefs  that  faid  to  have  flreamed  from  the  ftatuo  of 
Minerva  at  Modena,  before  the  battle  at  that  place. 
3ut  we  know  not  whether  in  this  their  fuccefTors 
have  not  gone  beyond  them.  How  many  rela- 
tions in  ecclefla^ical  writers  of  Madonas,  cruci- 
fixes, and  wafers,  bleeding  ?  The  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  of  St  Januarius  at  Napks,  repeated  an- 
nually  for  fo  many  ages,  feems  to  tranfcend  by  far 
all  the  frauds  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  priefthood. 
But  the  checnlfts  at  laft  got  into  the  fecret ;  and 
we  find  M.  Neumann  at  Berlin,  performed  the  mi- 
pcle  of  the  ri<]|ucfadtion  of  dried  blood,  with  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  Neapolitan  miracle.  A- 
mong  the  fi:hoolmen,  we  find  a  famous  difpute, 
under  Pope  Pius  11.  whether  the  blood  of  Chrift, 
which  fell  from  him  in  the  three  days  of  paffion,  re- 
tained or  lofi  by  the  hypoftatic  union ;  and  con- 
fequently whether  it  was  the  proper  objeA  of  a- 
doration.  The  Dominicans  maintained  the  form- 
er, the  Francifcans  the  latter.  The  dominican, 
dpdtrine  gained  the  afcendant,  as  being  fitteft  to  fa- 
vour the  profits  of  the  monks;  who  becoming  pof- 
fcfTcd  of  a  few  drops  of  this  precious  liquor,  were 
fecured  of  ample  ofitrings  from  the  deluded  laity, 
who  flocked  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  iacred 
relic.  Jcffoph  of  Arinaathea  is  (aid  to  }iave  firft 
brought  into  Britaia  two  filver  vefTels  filled  with 
tlie  blood  of  Chrift,  which  by  hjs  order  wag  buried 
in  his  tomb.  King  Henry  III.  had  a  cryftal  bottle, 
containing  a  portion  of  the  fame  blood,  fenthim  by 
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(he  maftcr  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  attefted  were  ftruggfing  in  the  mire,  he  was  refcued  by  Eldf 

by  the  feals  of  the  patriarch ;  which  treafure  the  fcrvants ;  out  the  authors  of  this  attempt  were  not 

king  committed  to  the  church  of   St.  Peter's  ^*""  ^'''' '      Aiv_-i;-.- m — i.i_ -..- — 

Weftminfter,   and    obtained .  from    the   bifliops 
an  indulgeoce  of  ^%  years  and  116  days  to  all 


that  ihould  vifit  it.  Mat.  Paris  even  aflures  us, 
that  the  king's  fummoning  his  nobles  and  pre- 
lates to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  St  Edward  in  St  Pe- 
ter's church,  was  chiefly  pro  veneratioTufanSiJan^ 
gwtts  (ibrtfti  nuper  adepth  "  in  veneration  of^the 
ho?y  blood  of  Chrift  lately  acquired."  Divers  o- 
then  of  our  monafteries  were  pofTefled  of  this  pro- 
fitable relic ;  as  the  college  of  Bons  Hommes  at 
Afhridge,  and  the  abbey  of  Hales,  to  whom  It 
was  given  by  Henry,  fon  of  Richard  duke  of  C(Mm- 
wail,  and  kmg  of  the  Romans.  To  it  reforted  a 
great  concourfe  of  people  for  devotion  and  adora- 


then  difcovered.  After  living  a  confiderable  timef 
among  the  nulconte&ts  in  Ireland,  he  went  to 
Holland;  where  he  became  intimate  with  fome 
of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  republic,  particu- 
larly the  famous  admiral  De  Ruyter.  He  return- 
ed thence  to  England,  with  recommendations  ta 
the  republican  party ;  whence  he  went  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  contributed  much  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  infurredtion ;  and  was  prefent  in  the 
a^ftion  of  Pentland  Hills,  pn  the  ayth  Nov.  1666  ; 
in  which  the  infurgents  were  routed,  and  about 
500  killed.  He  returned  to  England,  where  he 
refcued  his  friend  Captain  Mafon  from  a  party  of 
roldiers,.who  were  condui5ting  him  to  his  trial.  Iti 
1671,  Blood  formed  a  defign  of  carrying  off  the 


tion;  till  in  1538,  as  the  reformation  took  place,    crown  and  regalia  from  the  tower;  a  defign,  to 


It  Wis  perceived  to  be  only  honey  clarified  and 
coloured  with  faffron,  as  was  (hown  at  St  Paul's 
crofs  by  the  btfhop  of  Rochefler.  The  like  difco- 
very  was  made  of  the  blood  of  Chrift,  found  a- 
TOong  the  relics  in  the  abbey  of  Fefcamp  in  Nor- 
mandy,  pretended  to  have  been  preferved  by  Ni- 
codemus,  when  he  took  the  body  from  the  crofs, 


which  he  was  prompted,  as  wdl  by  the  furpriiing 
boldaefs  qf  the  enterprize,  as  by  the  views  of  jiro- 
fit.  He  was  very  near  fucceeding.  He  had  bound 
and  wounded  Edwards  the  keeper  of  the  jewel 
office,  and  had  got  out  of  the  tower  with  hisprey  ; 
but  was  overtaken  and  fazed,  with  fome  of  hia 
alfoclates.    One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been 


and  given  to  that  abbey  by  William  duke  of  Nor-    concerned  in  the  attempt  upon   Ormond ;   and 


nandy :  it  was  buried  by  his  fon  Richard,  and 
again  difcovered  in  117  r,  and  attended  with  dif- 
fwent  miracles ;  but  the  cheat,  which  had  been 
loog  winked  at,  was  at  length  expofed,  the  rela- 
tion of  which  is  given  by  Speed.  '  / 

(n.)  Blood,  in  alchemy  and  chemiftry,  is  a 
denomination  given  to  feveral  artificial  compofi- 
tions,  on  account  of  their  red  colour.  Alchemifts 
chiefly  apply  it  to  tinftures. 


Blood  was  immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ring- 
leader. When  qiieftioned,  he  frankly  avowed  thtt 
enterprize ;  but  rejfufed  to  difcover  his  accomplices;^ 
**  The. fear  of  death,  he  faid,  fhould  never  engage 
him  either  to  deny  a  guilt,  or  betray  a  friend.'^ 
A\\  tbefe  extraordinary  circumftances  made  him 
the  general  fubjed  of  converfation ;  and  the  king 
was  moved  with  an  idle  curioiity  to  fee  and  fpeak 
with  a  per(6n  fo  noted  for  his  courage  and  his. 


(III.)  Blooo,  in  farriery,  denotes  a  diftemper    crimes.  '  Blood  wanted  not  addrefs  to  improve- 
in  the  back  of  a  horfe,  which  makes  him  in  going   this  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  pardon.    He  told 


draw  bis  head  afide,  or  after  him :  the  cure  is  by 
flitting  the  length  of  two  joints  under  the.tail,  ^nd 
thus  letting  the  beaft  bleed  plentifully. 

(IV.)  Blood,  in  law,  (See  J  I.  i.  J)e/:  3.)  is 
diftinguifhed,  as  either  Half  Blood,  or  Whole 
Blood. 

I.  Blood,  half,  is  applied  to  perfons. defcend- 
ed  finom  one  common  anceftor,  either  on  the  fa« 
tber's  or  mother's  fide,  by  two  different  marriages. 

a.  Blood,  whole,  is  applied  to  perfons  de- 
scended from  the  fame  couple  of  anceftors. 


Charles,  that  he  had  been  engaged,  with  others^ 
in  a  defign  to  kill  him  with  a  carabine  above  Bat- 
terfea,  where  his  majefly  often  went  to  bathe: 
that  the  caufe  of  this  refolution  was  the  feverity 
exercifed  over  the  confciences  of  the  godly*  in  re- 
ftraining  the  libc. */  of  their  religious  affemblies: 
that  when  he  had^aken  his  ftand  among  the  reeds, 
full  of  thefe  bloody  refolutions,  he  found  his  heart 
checked  with  an  a<iue  ofmajefty ;  and  he  not  only 
relented  himfelf,  but  diverted  his  aflbciates  from, 
their  purpofe :  that  he  had  long  ago  brought  him-* 


(V.)  Blood,  in  pharmacy,  is  applied  to  fome    felf  to  an  entire  indifference  about  life,  which  he 


vegetable  juices;  fuch  as  Dragon's  Blood,  &c. 
(VI.)  Blood,  Thomas,  commonly  called  Colo^ 
rAhl^od;  was  adifbanded  officer  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's,  ^mous  for  his  daring  crimes  and  his  good 
fortune.  He  was  firft  diftinguiflied  by  engaging 
in  a  confpiracy  to  furprife  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ; 


now  ijave  for  loft ;  yet  he  could  not  forbear  Warn- 
ing the  king  of  the  danger  which  might  attend  his 
execution ;  that  his  aifociates  had  bound  them- 
felves  by  the  ftrideft  oaths  to  revenge  the  death 
of  any  of  their  confederacy ;  and  that  no  precau- 
tion nor  power  could  fecure  any  one  from  the  ef- 


which  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  tlie  D.  of   fefts  of  their  defperate  refolutions.  Whether  thefe 


Ormond,  and  fome  of  his  accomplices  wcrtt  exe- 
cuted.  Efcaping  to  England,  he  meditated  re- 
venge againft  Ormond ;  and  a^^ually  feized  him 
one  night  in  his  coach  at  St  James's  Street,  where 
be  might  haire  finilhed  his  purpofe  if  he  had  not  ftu- 
died  refinements  in  his  vengeance.  He  bound  him 
on  horfeback  behind  one  of  his  affociates,  refol- 
ving  to  bans  bim  at  Tyburn,  with  a  paper  pinned 
to  his  breaft :  but  when  they  got  into  the  fields, 
the  duke  threw  himfelf  and  the  affaffin,  to  whom 
he  was  ^dtened,  ta  the  ground  \  and  while  they 


con fiderat ions  excited  fear  or  adnurat^on  in  the 
king,  they  confirmed  his  refolution  of  granting  a 
pardon  to  Blood ;  but  he  thought  it  a  requint& 
point  of  decency  firft  to  obtain  tiie  D.  of  Or- 
mond's  confent.  Arlington  came  to  Ormond  in 
the  lung's  name,  and  dclH'ed  that  he  v/ould  not 
profecute  Blood,  for  reafons  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  give  him.  The  duke  replied,  that  hii 
majefty's  commands  were  the  only  reafon  that 
could  be  given ;  and  being  i*ufficic'nti  he  might 
therefore  fpare  the  reft.  Charles  carried  his  kind- 
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lieffi  to  Blood  ftill  farther ;  he  granted  him  an  e- 
rtate  of  L.  500  a  year  in  Ireland ;  he  encourapred 
his  attendance  about  his  pcrfon ;  he  ftiowcd  him 
great  countenance ;  and  many  applied  to  him  for 
promoting  theit  pretenfiorts  at  court.  And  while 
old  Edwards,  who  had  bravely  ventured  his  life, 
and  had  been  wounded,  in  defending  the  crown 
and  regalia,  waa  forgotten  and  negleAed,  this 
inan,  who  deferved  to  be  hanged,  became  a  kirid 
of  favourite.  Blood  enjoyed  his  penfion  about 
fo  years,  till  being  charged  with  fixing  an  impu- 
tation of  a  fcandalous  nature  on  the  D.  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  was  thrown  into  prifon ;  yet,  though 
the  damages  were  laid  at  L.  10,000,  Wood  fbiind 
bail.  He  died  however  foon  after,  on  the  14th 
Aug.  1680.  But  the  public  had  now  got  fuch  a 
notion  of  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Blood,  that  they 
would  not  believe  he  coiild  reft  even  in  the  grave. 
Kor  did  they  indeed  permit  him  to  do  fo ;  for  a 
ftory  being  circulated  that  his  death  and  blirial 
was  only  a  new  trick,  preparatory  to  fpme  extra^ 
ordinary  exploit,  it  gained  credit  to  fuCh  a  de- 
gree, that  the  body  was  obliged  to  be  .taken  up 
and  the  coroner's  inqueft  to  fit  upon  it,  and  to 
call  witnefTes  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Colonel's 
corpfe,  before  the  public  could  be  fully  perfuaded, 
that  fo  extraordinary  a  genius  was  actually  dead. 

*  To  Blood.  1;.  a,  [fram  the  rtoua.}  'f.  To 
ftain  with  blood. — 

Then  all  approach  the  flain  with  vaft  furprife^ 
And,  fcarce,  fecure,  reach  out  their  fpears  afdr> 
And  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  partner- 
fhip  in  war.   '  Drydcn^s  Fables, 

— He  was  blooded  up  to  his  elbows  by  a  couple  of 
Moors,  whom  he  butchered  with  his  own  impe- 
rial hands.  jldfUfon,  a.  To  enter ;  to  enure  to 
hlood,  as  a  hound. — 

Fairer  than  faireft,  let  none  ever  fay,'  " 
That  ye  were  blooded  in  a  yielded  prey. 

Spenfer  j  Sonnets* 
^,  To  bJoodf  is  fomf^times  to  let  blood  medically. 
4.  To  heat ;  to  exafperatc. — When  the  faculties 
intelleftual  are  in  vi^jour,  not  drenched,  or,  as  it 
were,  blooded  by  the  affedtions.  Bacon's  Apoph^ 
theisms* — By  this  means,  matters  grew  more  exaf- 
perate;  the  auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  Englifli 
were  much  bloodc'd  one  againft  another.  Bacon* s 
It-nry  VII. 

Blood,  avenger  of,  among  the  Jews,  was 
ihe  next  of  kin  to  the  perfon  murdered,  who  v.'as 
to  purfue  the  murderer. 

*  Elood-boltered.  adj.  [from  blood  and  bol- 
ter.']   Blood  fprlnkled. — 

The  blood'b-jhet^ d  Banquo  fmiles  upon  me. 

Macbeth, 

fi.)  Blood,  dragon's,  {fan^uis  draconis,]  is 
ttfed  by  the  Arabs  for  the  juice  of  the  anchusa. 

(2.)  Blood, dragon's.    SceDRA.G0N's  blood. 

Blood,  EFFUSION  of,  in  canon  law,  is  fuppo- 
ft?d  to  pollute  all  concerned  with  it,  however  in- 
nocently; and  therefore  ccclefiaftical  judges  retire, 
when  judgment  is  to  be  given  in  cafes  0/ bloody  by 
reafon  the  church  is  fuppofed  to  abhor  blood.  It 
condemns  no  pcrfon  to  death  ;  and  its  members 
become  irregular,  or  difabled  from  their  funAions, 
by  the  effufion  ot  blood. 

Blood,  field  of.    See  Aceldama.    It  fUU 
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ferves  for  a  burial-ground,  in  which  all  pilgrims, 
who  die  in  their  pilgrimage  at  Jerufalemi  are  in* 
tcrred. 

(i.)  *  BLOODFLOWER.  «./  lUtnanibttJi 
Lat.]     A  plant. 

il.)  BlOOD-FLOWBR.      SeCH.^MANTHUS. 
BLOODGUILTINESS.  ^• /.  (from  blood  and 
guilty,]    Murder ;  the  crime  of  flieddine  blood.— 
And  were  there  rightful  caufc  of  difference^ 
Yet  wer't  not  better,  fair  it  to  accord. 
Than  with  bloodj^uPtine/s  to  heap  offence, 
And  moital  vengeance  join  to  crime  abhorr^d,^ 

Fairy  QueetK 
*  BLOOD-HOT.  adj.  Them  blood  and  ^rf.] 
Hot  in  the  fame  degree  wittiblood. — A  good  piec^ 
of  l)read  firft  to  be  eaten,  will  gain  time  to  wTsm 
the  beer  blood-tot ^  which  then  lie  may  drink  fafely. 
Locke* 

( I.)  *  BLOODHOUND.  «■/.  [from  blood  ^A 
homd.]  A  hound  that  follows  by  the  £cent,  and 
feizes  with  great  ficrcenefs. — 

Hear  this,  hear  this,  thou  tribune  of  the  people. 
Thou  zealous, publick  bhodhowidt^car sad  mAu 

Drydrn. 

Where  are  thefe  rav^iii>g  bloodhounds^  that 

purfue 

In  a  tiill  cry,  gaping  to  fwallow  me  ?  Sotdbenu 

—A  bloodhomd  will  follow  the  track  of  the  perfoo 

he  purfues,  and  all  hounds  the  particular  game 

they  have  in  chace.  Arbuthnot  on  Alimentt,-^ 

And  though  the  vUlian  'fcape  a  while,  he  feels 

Slow  vengeance,  like  a  bloodboundf  at  bis  heels. 

Sfwift, 
(».)  Blood-hound,  in  zoology,  the  can  is  sa- 
GAX  of  Linnxus  (fee  Canis),  u  ebien  tourant  q^ 
Buffon,  th^Jlow  bound  of  the  Scots ;  The  hound 
or  dog,  with  long,  fmooth,  and  pendulous  ears. 
It  was  a  dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in  high  efteem  with 
our  anceftors:  its  emplpy  was  to  recover  any  game 
that  had  cfcaped  wounded  from  the  hunter,  or 
been  killed  and  ftole  out  of  the  foreft.  It  wis  re- 
markable ^pr  the  acutenefs  of  its  fmelU  tracing  the 
loft  beaft  by  the  blood  it  had  fpilt ;  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  This  fpecies  could,  with  the 
utmoft  certainty,  difcover  the  thief  by  foUowng 
his  footfteps,  let  the  diftabce  of  bis  flight  be  ever 
fo  great,  and  through  the  raoft  fecret  and  thickeft 
coverts :  nor  would  it  ceafe  its  purfiiit  till  it  bad 
taken  the  felon.  They  were  like  wife  ufed  by  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce  during  the  civil  wars.  The  poeti- 
cal hiftorians  of  the  two  heroes  frequently  iplate 
very  curious  paflagcs  on  this  fubjctft ;  of  the  fer- 
vice  th^^fe  dogs  were  to  their  matters,  and  the  ef- 
capes  they  had  from  thofe  of  the  enemy.  The 
blood-hound  was  in  great  rcqueft  on  the  confines 
of  England  and  Scot^and;  wherethe  borderers  were 
continually  preying  on  the  herds  and  flocks  of 
their  neighbours.  Tlie  true  blood-hound  was 
large,  ftrong,  mufcular,  broad  breafted,  of  a  ftem 
countenance,  of  a  deep  tan-colour,  and  generally 
marked  with  a  black  fpot  above  each  eye. 

»  BLOODILY,  adv.  [from  bloody.]    With  dif- 
pofition  to  (bed  blood ;  cruelly. — 

I  told  the  purfuivant,  * 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemiesy 
To-day  at  Pomfret,  bloodily  were  butcherM. 

$hakefp.  Rich.  HI. 
This 
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'This  day,  the  poet,  hhodiiy  iifclinM, 
Has  made  me  die>  full  fore  againft  my  mind. 

Dtjden. 

»  BLOODINESS,  n.f,  [from  bioody.]  The  rtate 

of  beingf  bloody.— It  will  roanifeft  itfelf  by  its 

bkttdinefj;  yet  fometiiaes  the  &.ull  is  fo  thin  as  not 

to  admit  of  any.  Sharps s  Surgery* 

*  BLOODLESS,  adj.  [from  biood.]  s.  With- 
out  blood;  dead. — 

He  cheePd  my  forrows,  and,  for  furos  of  gold,. 
The  Alocdie/s  carcafe  of  my  Heritor  fold.   Dryd. 
2.  Without  ifaughter. — 

War  brings  ruin  where  it  ihould  amend  $ 
Bot  beauty,  with  a  bloodUfs  conqueit,  finds 
A  welcome  fov'reignty  in  rudeft  minds.  fValler. 

*  T9  BLOOD-LE  l.f  «.  n.  xivQm  blood  iind  let.] 
To  Weed;  to  open  a  vein  medicinally. — The  chyle 
is  not  perfedly  aAiniilated  into  blood,  by  its  cir- 
culation through  the  lungs,  as  is  known  by  expe- 
riments in  Jflood^iting.  Ar but  knot  on  Aliments  • 

*  BLOOD-LETTER,  n.  A  [from  blood-let.]  A 
phlebotomiit ;  one  that  takes  away  blood  medi- 
cally.— This  mifchief  in  aneurifms,  proceedeth 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  blood-letter^  who,  not 
confidering-  the  errour  committ«?cI  in  letting  blood, 
hinds  up  the  arm  carelefsly.  IVifeman* 

BLOOD-LETTING,  ».  /.  The  operation  of 
bleeding,  or  letting  blood. 

( I.)  Blood  of  Christ,  a  pretended  relic.  See 
Blood,  §  i%. 

().)  Blood  of  Christ,  the  name  of  a  miliiary 
order  instituted  at  Mantua  in  1608.  The  number 
of  knights  was  reftrided  to  30,  befides  the  grand 
matter.  Their  device  was,  Domne,  probajli  me : 
lord,  thou  haft  proved  me :  or,  Nihil  hoc  trifle 
neepto  ;  Fortified  by  this,  no  evil  can  prevail. 

Blood  of  mercury,  in  alchemy,  the  tindture 
of  meicury. 

Blood  of  St  Januariu<^  See  Blood,  $  i8. 

Blood  of  sulphur,  [fitrtj^ms  fulpburisi\  a  pre- 
paration of  liver  of  fulphur,  ground  with  oil  of  tar- 
tar fer  deiipdumf  and  digefted  with  dulcified  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre.  It  was  reputed  a  good  peroral  and 
diuretic,  bat  is  feldom  prefcribed. 

Blood,  precious,  a  denomination  given  to  a 
reformed  congregation  of  Bemardine  nuns  at  Pa- 
ris, firft  eftablifhed  under  that  name  in  1661. 

BLOOD-RED  h  eat,  the  laft  degree  of  heat  gi- 
ven by  fmiths  to  iron  in  the  forge. 

BLOOD-RUNNING  itch,  in  ftrrfery,  a  dif- 
eafe  in  a  horfe,  proceeding  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  blood  by  ovit  heating,  hard  ridingv  or  other 
f.-vere  labour;  which,  getting  between  the  Ikin 
and  fiefli,  makes  the  beaft  rub  and  bite  himfulf  5 
^nd,  if  not  eured,  fometimes  turns  to  a  grievous 
mangp,  highly  in^dious  to  ail  nigh  him. 

Blood,  salamandrr's,  the  rednefs  remaining 
in  the  receiver,  after  diftillinp  the  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Blood,  satyrioh,  a  ruddy  liquor  produced 
from  the  roots  of  fatyrium,  baked  with  bread ; 
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andi  liquified,  as  it  were,  into  blood,  by  a  loiig  6U 
geftion. 

♦  BLOOD-SHED.  «./.  {from  blood  and,  Jl/td.} 
u  The  crime  of  blood,  or  murder. — 

Full  many  miichiefi  follow  cruel  wrath  \ 
AbboiTed  blood/bed^  and  tumultuous  ftrife. 
Unmanly  murder,  and  unthrifty  fcath.,  F.  Queeft* 

All  murders  paft  do  itand  excus'd  in  this  5 
And  this  fo  fbie,  and  fo  unmatcliabic,  • 
Shall  prove  a  deadly  bloodjhed  but  a  jeft,  , 
Bxampl'd  by  this  heinous  fpedacle.  Shak»  K,  J* 
— A  man  under  the  tranfports  of  a  vehement  rage^ 
paiTes  a  different  judgment  upon  murder  and  blood' 
Jhtdf  from  what  he  does  when  his  revenge  is  over. 
South,    a.  Slaughter ;  wafte  of  life.—*  • 
So  by  him  Caofar  got  the  victory,- 
Through  ^Kztblapdjhed^  and  many  a  ikd  afihty* 

Fdh^Queett. 
Of  wars  and  bloodjhed^  and  of  dire  events, 
1  could  with  greater  certainty  foretd.    Dry  den. 

♦  BLOODSHEDDER.  n.  J.  [from  bloodjbed.l 
Murderer.<-^He  that  taketh  away  bis  neighbour's  • 
living,  flayeth  him ;  and  he  that  defraudeth  the 
labourer  of  his  hire  is  a  blood/beddih     Ecehii 
Xxxiv.  ftft. . 

(lO  *  BLOODSHOT.    I  adj.  [from  blood  and 

•  BLOODSHOTTEN.  S  fiot.]  Filled  with 
blood  burfting  from  its  proper  veifelsr— 

And  that  the  winds  their  bellowing  throats 
would  try. 
When  redd'ning  clouds  reflea:  his  Noodjbot  eye. 

Garth. 
(».)  Blood-shottsn.    See  Ophthalmia. 
Blood-Snake,  the  Eoglilh  name  of  the  H^c- 

llORRHUS.v 

BloOD-SPAVIH.      See^ARRIERY. 

Blood,  spotting  OF,or  Hi^MOPTos.  See  Me- 
dicine, Index. 

(i*)  *  BLOOD-$TONE.  «./.  [haematites;  from 
blood  and  Jom.]  The  name  of  a  ftone.— There  is 
a  ftone,  whith  they  call  the  blood-ftoney  which, 
worn,  is  thotight  to  be  good  for  them  that  blee<l 
at  the  nofe;  lifirhich,  no  doubt,  is  by  aftridion,  and 
cooling  of  the  i^irits.  Bacon. — The  blood-Jlone  is 
green,  fpotted  with  a  light  blood-red.  Woodward 
on  Foffils, 

(i  j  Blood-stowe.    See  Hjematitfs. 

»  BLOODSUCKER.  *.  /.  [from  blood  and>fi.] 
f.  A  leech  ;  a  fly;  ar.y  thing  that  fucks  blood,  a. 
A  cruel  man ;  a  murderer, — 

God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  you ; 

A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blGodfucL-rs  I 

Shakefb.  Rich,  11 1- 
— -The  nobility  cried  out  upon  him,  that  he  was  a 
blood  fucker  %  a  murderer,  and  a  parricide.  Hay* 
fward. 

*  BLOOD-THIRSTY,  adf.  [from  blood  ^nd 
thirj  ]  Deiirous  to  (hed  blood.— 

And  high  advancing  his  blon^-thirjly  blade. 
Struck  one  of  thofe  deformed  heads,    Fcztry  ^ 
I  '  —The 


\  Dr  Johnson  appears  to  have  nn  authority  fir  infertinz  To  Blood  let,  as  on  Englifh  verb.  In  his 
quctation  from  Dr  Arbuthnot,  blood-letting  is  not  a  participle,  but  a  f:ib<lantive  noun,  exprrjftn-:r  a 
traneb  of  furgerf.  Participles  always  ir*ply  time.  IVe  hwve  not  met  ivith  the  'vfrb  blood-let  in  ahy  yyte-- 
^ical or Jurgieal  <work  Kvhatevfr.  Neither  do  qve  find  it  in  any  other  DitJionary^  except  that  of  Dr  As Hf 
"^bo  fays  it  is  **  not  much  ufed."  We  are  perfuaded  he  mi^ht  hai^e  faid^  it  is  never  vpd.  Phrficians  and 
J^r^eens  often  mention  Blood-letting,  but  thty  do  nt  fpeak  of  hnving  hlood-letted  a  pniii'yit,  cr  cf  or- 
'jfrinst  one  to  be  blood-liftted.  The  virbs  To  Dl  t  edai/.//  To  Btood,  and  The  txpnjiofis  To  draw  blood. 
To  kt  biood,  and  To  iofe  blocd,  thihdvjupcrfde'l'ix  .\^:Jfi'y  ^f  J'uch  u  icrb  us  'I  o  BLcgj  lki  . 
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—The  image  of  God,  the  bhod-tbirjlf  have  not ; 
for  God  isicharity  and  mercy  itfelf.  RaJtivrb's  Hift. 

(i.)  •  BLOOD-VESSEL.  «.  f,  (from  blood  and 
n>eJfA.]  A  veflTel  appropriated  by  nature  to  the  con- 
veyance of  the  blood. — The  fltins  of  the  forehead 
were  extremely  touch  and  thick,  and  had  not  in 
them  any  blood-^uejfel  that  we  were  able  to  difco- 
ver.  Addifon^s  SpeSator. 

(i.)  BLood-ysssELS.  SeeANATOMV,  Index; 
and  Plates  VIL  VJIL  and  IX. 

(t.)  •  BLOOD  WIT.  «./.  A  ane  anciently  paid 
as  a  compofition  for  blood. 

(i.)  BLOod-wiTy  or }  [from  bind,  Sax.  blood,  and 

BLood-wiTi,  \  twUct  a  fine,]  denotes  an. 

exemption  from  the  penalty  (N"*  i.)  granteil  by 
the  king  to  certain  perfons  and  communities  as  a 
fpecial  favour.  K.  Henry  If.  granted  to  all  tenants 
withh]' the  honour  of  Wallingford--I7/  quUti  JSftt 
de  bida^io  ct  Uodwite  et  bredwit^*  The  word  is 
alfo  wnttdn  blodwitft  blodwiia^  bkdtvyta,  bloud^witf 
and  blusdweit* 

BLOOD-WOOD,   Log-wood.     Sec  IUwa- 

TOXYLON. 

(i.)  •  BLOODWORT.  »./.  A  plant. 
{,%.)  Blooowort,  in  botany.  See  Rum  ex. 
•  BLOODY,  adj.  Ifrom  bhod.]  i.  Stained  with 
blood.  2.  Cruel;  murderous;  applied  either  to 
men  or  fads. — By  continual  martial  exercifc*8 
without  blood,  fhe  made  them  per&d  in  that 
bloody  art.  Sidney.-^ 

Falfe  of  hearty  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand. 

ShakeJ^.  K.  Lear. 
I  grant  him  bloody^ 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  falTe,  deceitful. 

Sbake/p.  Macbeth. 
Thou  bloodier  villain, 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out.     Sbakefp.  Mncb* 

Alas !  why  gnaw  you  fo  your  nether  lip  ? 
S^me  bloody  pafTion  ihakes  your  very  frame ; 
Thefe  are  portents :  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me.  Shake/.  Othello. 

The  bloody  h& 
Will  be  aveng'd ;  and  th'  other's  faith  approved, 
Lofe  no  reward ;  tho'  here  thou  fee  him  die. 
Rolling  in  duft  and  gore.        Milton* j  Par,  Lojl. 
The  bloodieft  vengeance  which  flie  could  pur- 
fue, 
W^ould  be  a  trifle  to  my  loft  of  you. 

DrydaCs  Indian  Emp. 
\       Proud  Nimrod  firft  the  bloody  chace  began, 
A  mighty  hunter^  and  his  prey  was  man. 

Pop^slV.Porefl. 
Bloody  Bat,  a  harbour  on  the  Sound  of  the 
lile  of  Mull,  on  the  coaft  of  Argyllfliire. 

Bloody  crime,  \fangtumm  crimen^]  in  writers 
of  the  middle  age,  that  which  is  punilhed  with 
the  blood  or  life  of  the  ofTeoden 

(i.)  *  Bloody  flux.  «./  The  dyfentery;  a 
difeafe  in  which  the  excrements  are  mixed  with 
blood. — Cold,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  fuppreflin^  perfpiration,  produces  gid- 
dJnefs,  fleepinefs,  pams  in  the  bowds,  loofenefs, 
bloody  fluxes,  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 
(a.)  Bloody  flux.  See  Medicine,  Index. 
Bloody  hand,  in  law,  a  trefpafler  apprehend- 
ed in  a  foreit  with  his  hands  or  other  parts  bloody  y 
which  is  a  circumftantial  proof  of  his  having  killed 
t^e  deer,  though  he  be  not  fouod  hunting  them. 
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BLooDir  LAWS,  a  fmall  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Ror- 
burghfliire,  in  the  parifli  of  Oxnam,  fo  named 
from  its  having  been  anciently  a  fcene  of  frequent 
and  bloody  feuds  between  the  Scots  and  Englifh 
borderers. 

•  Bloody-minded,  adj.  [from  bloody  and  mind,\ 
Cruel;  inclined  to  bloodihed.— I  Uiirtk  you'll 
make  me  mad^  truth  hath  been  at  my  tongue's 
end  this  half  hour,  and  I  have  not  the  power  ti 
bring  it  out,  for  fear  of  UkU  bloody^inded  coXo^id. 
Dryden^s  Spanijb  Fryar. 

Bloody  iIain.    See  Rain. 
Bloody  sweat.    Many  inftances  c£  this  are 
recorded,  owing  either  f  bodily  difordcr,  or  ex- 
treme  mental  agitation  and  agon^f.    See  particu- 
larly Ariftotle^s  Hifl.  AntmaL  lib.  iii.  cap.  Kf.apud 
Oper,  torn,  i.  Thuamus  Hifl,  Temp,  l^c,  lib.  ii.  apud    1 
O^er,  torn.  i.    Melanges  cTHifloire  et  de  Literature^    \ 
iyc.  par  M,  T.  Marvillef  torn.  iii.  p.  149*     -^^f 
Phv/ico  Med.  Norimbergic^  vol  up.  84.  and  vol,  viii. 
f.  428. 

Bloody  urine.    See  Medicine,  Index. 
(i.)  *  BLOOM.  «. /.    [blumy   Germ,  bloent, 
Dutch.)  I.  Abloifom;  the  flower  which  precedes 
the  fruit. — 

How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the 
bee. 
Sits  on  her  bloomf  extrading  liquid  fweet. 

Paradife  L^Jl' 
A  medlar  tree  planted  by ; 
The  fpreading  branches  made  a  goodly  (how, 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  evVy  bough. 

Dryden. 
Ilafte  to  yonder  woodbine  bow 'r»; 
The  turf  with  rural  dainties  fhaH  be  crown'd. 
While  opening  blooms  diflTufe  their  fweets  a- 
round.  Pope' 

ft.  The  ftate  of  immaturity ;  the  ftate  of  any  thing 
improving,  and  ripening  to  higher  perfedion.— 
Were  I  no  queen,  did  you  my  beauty  weigh, 
My  youth  in  bloomy  your  age  in  its  decay. 

hrydefCs  Aurtngxtbe. 
3.  The  blue  colour  upon  plums  and  grapes  newly 
gathered.  4.  [in  the  iron  works.]  A  piece  of  iron 
wrought  into  a  mafs,  two  feet  fquare. 

(ft.)  Bloom,  in  the  iron  works,  ($  t.  def,  4.)  has 
yet  to  undergo  many  hammerings  before  it  be- 
come iron  fit  for  the  fmith's  ufe,  and  be  made 
what  they  call  the  ancony.    See  An  cony. 

(3.)  Bloom,  half,  a  round  mafs  of  metal, 
which  comes  out  of  the  finery  of  an  iron  work. 
See  Blomary. 

*  To  Bloom*  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To  bring 
or  yield  bloflbms. — The  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  houle 
of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought  fortli  buds,  and 
bloomed  bloflbms,  and  yielded  almonds.  Numbers 
xvii.  S.—It  is  a  common  experience,  that  if  you 
do  not  pull  off*  fome  bloflbms  the  firft  time  a  tree 
bloomethf  it  wiU  bloflbm  itfelf  to  death.  Bacon^s 
Natural  Hifiory.  ft.  To  produce,  as  bloflbms.— 
Rites  and  cuftoms,  now  fuperftitious,  when  the 
(Irength  of  virtuous,  devout,  or  charitable  affec- 
tion bloomed  them,  no  man  could  jullly  have  con- 
demned as  evil.  Hooker.  3.  To  be  in  a  Itate  of 
y6uth  and  improvement. — 

Beauty,  frail  flow'r,  that  ever>'  feafon  fears, 
Blooms  in  thy  colours  foe  a  thotifand.  vears. 

Pop'^^s  EpiflUs. 
O  greatly 
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O  grratly  blefsV.  with  every  hhominx  grace ! 
With  equal  itcps  the  paths  of  glory  trace. 

BLOOMARY-    See  BLOMAay. 
*  BLOOMY,  adj.  [from  bioom.^  Full  of  blooms; 
lon'oy.— 

O  nightingale !  that  on  yoo  bloomy  fpray 
Warbleft  at  eve,  when  all  the" woods  arc  (lill. 

Mlhon, 
Departing  fpring  could  only  ftay  to  fhed 
Her  blo0tnf  beauties  on  the  genial  bed^ 
But  left  the  manly  fuminer  in  her  (lead.   Drjd. 

Hear  how  the  birdsy  on  ev'ry  blo*)my  fpray. 
With  joyoui  mufick  wake  the  diwff^ng  day. 

Pope. 
BLOOSM,  «./.  obf.  bloflbm.  Spenfef. 
BLOOT,  Peter,  a  Flemilh  painter,  whofe  works 
SK  feldom  feen  in  Britain:  nor  an?  they  eafily 
purchafed  in  Holland,  being  highly  efteemed  and 
carefully  preferved  in  private  coUcdlions.    The 
fibjects  he  painted  were  boors  drinking,  feafting, 
daodng,  or  quarrelling ;  Oiepherds  piping,  the  mar- 
riages of  villagers,  &c.    He  was  a  faithhil  but  too 
fcrwle  imitator  of  nature ;  never  departing  from 
the  attitudes,  or  draperies  of  his  models.    He  un- 
derftood  the  chiarofcuro,  and  perfpedive ;  he  had 
a  delicate  manner  of  penciling,  and  his  colouring 
was  mellow ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  elegance :  yet 
his  pidures  have  in  many  refpe^s  great  merit, 
and  bis  defers  leem  rather  imputable  to  the  tafte 
of  his  country,  than  to  want  of  genius ;  fome  of 
his  works  being,  for  the  lightnefs  of  the  touch,  the 
neatnefs  of  handling,  and  tianfparence  of  colour, 
equal  to  the  beft  of  his  time.  'He  died  in  1667. 
BLOOTELING.    See  Bloteling. 
*  BLORE.  If./,  [from  bl(M:\  Aa  of  blowing  | 
blaft:  an  expreifive  word»  but  not  ufed.— : 
Out  ruiht,  with  an  unmeafur'd  roSr, 
Thofe  two  vnnds,  tumbling  clouds  in  heaps  \ 
ufhen  to  ejther's  Uore»,      CbapmaiCi  Iliads 
Blork-Uall,  a  village  in  StaiTordihire,  nea^. 
Okeover. 

Bloke-Heath,  a  village  in  Staffpidihire,  neac 
Shropihire. 

( I.)  *  BLOSSOM,  n.f  [blofnuy  Sax.]  The  flow- 
<r  that  grows  on  any  plant,  previous  to  the  feed 
or  fhiiL    We  generally  call  thefe  flowers  bl^oms^ 
which  flcre  not  much  regarded  in  themfelves,  but 
as  a  token  of  ibme  following  produdion. —  * 
Cold  news  foe  me ; 
Thus  are  my  hloffbms  blafted  in  the  bud, 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away. 

'  ShaJteJp.  Henry  IV. 
Merrily,  merrily,  fliall  I  live  no^y. 
Under  the  hloffom  that  hangs  on  the  bovgh, 

ShaAe^.  TempeJL 
To  his  green  ears  your  cenfure  you  would 
fiiit. 
Nor  blaft  the  ^ojomt  but  expedt  the  fruit. 

Dryden. 
{%•)  Blossom,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  is  reRrain- 
cd  to  the  flovers  of  ttees,  which  they  put  forth 
ia  the  fpring  as  the  forerunners  of  their  fruit, 
otherwife  called  their  bloom.  The  office  of  the 
Uofibm  is  partly  to  proted^  and  partly  to  draw 
sourifhment  to,  the  embryo,  fruit,  or  feed.  See 
Tlovsr. 
{3.)  Blossom,  or  P^ach-cqlou^^P»  in  th^ 


manege,  a  term  applied  to  a  horfe  that  has  his  hair 
white,  but  intermixed  all  over  with  forrel  and  bav 
hairs.  Such  horfes  are  fo  infenfible  and  hard  both 
in  the  mouth  and  the  flanks,  that  they  are  fcatce 
valued ;  befides  they  are  apt  to  turn  blind. 

*  To  Blossom,  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]  To  put 
forth  bloflToms,— 

This  is  the  ilate  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow,  bhffhmsi 

And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upcn  him. 

Shakffp.  Henry  VIII. 

— Although  the  fig-tree  fhall  not  blojfomj  neither 

fliall  fruit  be  in  the  vines,  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the 

Lord.  Habb»  iii.  17.— The  want  of  rain  at  blojjom' 

inx  time,  ofren  occafions  the  dropping  off  of  the 

bio/foms^  for  want  of  f^p.  Mortimer, 

Tl.)Bl^OSSOMlNG,MlRACUL0US,0F  PLANTS. 

The  pious  bloflbming  of  the  Glaftonbury  thorn 
on  Chnftmas  morning,  is  a  vulgar  errpr.  The 
fadt  is,  that  the  plant,  befides  its  ufual  bloflbm- 
ing  in  the  fpring,  fometimes  puts  forth  a  few  white 
traniient  blofloms  in  the  middle  of  winter.  The 
blofibming  of  the  rofe  of  Jericho  on  the  fame  davj 
as  it  is  faid  in  England,  or  in  the  time  of  mid- 
night mafs,  as  it  was  believed  in  France,  during 
the  prevalence  of  prieltcraft,  js  fomewhat  inore. 
than  an  error,  being  really  a  fraud  on  one  fide, 
and  a  fuperftition  on  the  other.  This  rofe,  whofe 
leaves  are  only  clofed  in  winter,  will,  at  any  tirne^ 
upon  fetting  its  pedicle  in  water,  expand  and  blpf- 
fom  anew  ;  becaufe  the  pedicle  being  fpongy  im- 
bibes the  fluid  apace,  and  thus  fills  and  fwells  out 
^he  fliriveiled  leaves:  which  property  fome  monks 
have  turned  to  good  account. 

Blossoming.    See  Blissomikg. 

BLOSTENlflM,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  NW. 
of  Saltaih.      •       ■ 

*  BLOT.  a,/,  [from  the  verb.]  i.  Anoblitera- 
tion  of  fomething  wriften.— 

Let  flames' on  your  unlucky  papers  prey* 
Your  wars,  your' loves,  your  prailes,  be  forgot* 
And  make  of  all  an  u^iyerfal  bht.     Bryd.  Ju%u 
^.  A  blur ;  a  fpot  ppon  paper.    3.  A  fp«t  in  re- 
putation ;  a  ftain  ^  a  di^race ;  a  reproach.— 
Mak0  Ipapvim, 
It  is  no  yicioui  hhu  miir^eV,  or  foulneftt 
That  hath  deprivM  me.  Sbaiefp.  K,  Lear, 

—A  Ite  is  a  loaXblot  in  a  man ;  yet  it  is  continu^ 
glly  in  the  mouth  of  the  untaught.  Eecluf.  xx.  14* 
— ^A  di&pppinted  hope,  a  blot  of  honour,  a  Arain 
pf  confcience,  an  unfortunate  love,  will  ferve  the 
turn.  Templet  4-  [At  Backgammon.]  Wheii  a 
fingle  man  lies  open  to  be  taken  up ;  whence  f 
bit  a  blot.->-He  i^too  great  a  mafter  of  his  art  to 
make  a.  bht  which  may  fo  eafily  be  hit.  Dtyden's 
J^edicatiortt  jEneid. 

*  To  Blot.  v.  a,  [from  blottirf  Fr.  to  hide.}  i. 
To  obliterate ;  to  make  writing  invifible  by  co- 
vering it  with  ink.— 

You  that  are  king 
Have  caus'd  hiin  by  new  adt  of  parlian\ent» 
To  biot  out  me,  and  put  liis  own  fon  in. 

Sbake/p.  Henry  VI. 

Ev'n  copious  Dryden  war.  iL'd,  or  forgot. 

The  laft  and  greateft  art,  the  art  to  blotx    Pope. 

— A  man  of  the  mod  underftanding  will  findfit 

impoffible  to  make  the  bed  u(e  of  it,  while  h6 

wntes  ia  conftrAiat,  perpetuallj  Coftcning*  cor- 

^  I  »  /^'^"^* 
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re<f^ing»  or  hhttipg  out  e](pre(fioD8.  Swift, 
eftace ;  to  erafe. —  * 

O  Bertram,  oh !  no  more  my  foe,  but  brother: 
Qq^.adt  lit^e  this  lioh  out  a  tlioufand  crimes. 

— Thefe  fimple  idea8«  offered  to  the  raind>  the 
tmdcrftanding  can  no  more  refufe,  nor  a.ter,  nor 
Lht  out,  thii-D  a  mirrour  can  refufe,  alt'^r  or  o^j'ite- 
pite,  the  images  which  the  objeds  produce.  J^ocbe, 
3.  To  make  black  fpotson  a  p^per;  to  blur. — 
Heads  overfull  of  matter,  be  like  pens  overfull  of 
ink,  which  will  fooner  ^'o/,  than  make  any  fair 
letter,  yi/tjjam, —  ,   .       . 

O  fweet  Portia ! 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  unplcafantcft  words 
That  ever  hlotud  p<^per.  ^hi*k.  Mirch.  of  Venice. 
4*  To  diigrace  ;  to  disGgure.— 

Unkiiit  that  threat'ning  unkind  brow  ; 
It  bhts  thy  beauty.      Sbak.  Tarn,  of  the  Skrevf* 
5-  To  darken. — 

He  funs  how  earth  A/j// the  moon's  gilded  wane, 
AYhilit  fouUih  men  beat  founding  brafs  in  vaiu. 

Cotufler* 

•  BLOTCH.  If.  A  'froni  ^t,]  A  fpot  or  puf- 
tule  upon  the  fkiu. — Spots  and  blotches^  of  fevefal 
colours  and  figures^  flraggiing  over  the  body; 
fome  are  red,  others  yellow,  or  black.  Harv^f. 

♦  To  BLO TE.  v.  fl.  To  fmoke,  or  dry  by  the 
fmoke ;  as  klotfti  herrings  or  red  htrrings. 

•  BLOTED  CHINA  WARE,  a  fort  of  china,  load- 
ed with  colour  in  an  irregular  manner.  1  his 
J>le%itttt  ionic,  but  it  is  a  detedive  fort  of  ware,  the 
arge  blotches;  of  colours  having  been  only  laid 
on  to  cover  the  blemiiheB  in  the  &HI  baking. 

BLOTELING,  or  Blootkling,  Abraham, 
a  defigner  and  engraver  of  Amfterdam,  flouiidied 
about  1670.  From  the  ftyle  of  his  etchings,  which 
have  great  merit,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  frequent- 
ed the  fchool  of  the  Viflchcrs.  He  came  to  Eng- 
land about  167a,  or  1673,  at  the  time  the  French 
invaded  Holland ;  but  he  did  not  reiide  long.  Hq 
both  etched  and  fcraped  feveral  meazotintos, 
which  were  mij^ch  efteemed*  Vertue  informs  us, 
that  whilft  he  was  in  England,  he  receipted  .?o 
guineas  for  an  etching  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. — 
From  hence  he  returned  to  Amfterdam,  where, 
in  all  probability,  he  died.  In  1685,  he  pub!ifi>ed 
at  Amfterdam,  thi^  gems  of  Leonardo  AuguAioo,- 
and  etched  the  plates  himft^if. 

BLOTTING  Book,  a  book  ufed  by  ipcrcHants, 
wh »  under  a  prcfs  of  buiinefs,  baftily  to  «ntcF 
their  accounts,  which  are  copied  into  the  journal 
at  night. 

Blotting  papfk,,  a  fpecies  of  paper  made 
without  (i?e  or  ftififening,  ferving  to  imbibe  the 
wet  ink  in  books  of  account,  &cC  and  prevent  its 
plotting  the  oppofite  page. 

BLOUDWIT.    See  Bloodwit. 

(1.)  BLOUNT,  Charles,  younger  brother  of 
Sir  Thomas  (N°  3.)  had  an  excellent  capacity, 
and  was  an  eminent  writer.  His  Jinima  Mun^i^ 
or,  An  bifiorical  narration  of  ibe  cpivions  oftlje  «»- 
fientSf  tonteming  tnarCi  foul  after  this  iifr^  accoru'^ 
ing  to  m^niigbttneit  nature^  gave  great  offence,  and 
was  complaifiedof  to  the  bifhop  of  London.  But 
the. work  which  rendered  him  moft  known,  was 
)ii8  tranflation  of  Philoftratus's  Life  of  JpoUonius 
flpr«a^f^,  pHbUibod  in  i(iIq\  which  was  foon  fuo- 
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To  prefled,  as  an  attack  on  revealed  religion.  An- 
other work  of  the  fame  complexion  he  publiflied 
the  fame  year,  called  Gnat  is  Diana  of  the  Epbf 
fianjt  &c.  in  which,  under  colour  of  expofing  fu- 
pt-rftitioo,  he  ftiniek  at  revelation,  lo  i684>  ^'^ 
printed  a  kind  of  IntroduSwn  to  PciJie  Liieratwe. 
In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  Revolution,  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  K.  William  and  queto 
Mary  co»qt4erors  ;  ^vhich  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  by  both  houfes  of  parliament.  1  he  clofe 
of  his  life  was  very  unhappy.  For,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  he  became  enamoured  of  her  filler, 
whofe  only  objedion  was  their  prior  connection 
by  the  mai*^.ge ;  on  which  be  writ  a  letter  on  the 
fubjed,  as  the  cafe  of  a  third  perfon,  with  ^reat 
leaniin^'  anrf  addreis.  But  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury 
and  otiitr  divines  deciding  againft  him,  and  the 
lady  on  this  growing  intlexible,  it  threw  him  into- 
a  phrcnzy,  in  which  he  fl)Ot  himfeif,  in  1693.— 
Alter  his  death,  his  raifccUaneous  pieces  were  col- 
leded  and  publiflied. 

{%.)  Blount,  Sir  Henry,  an  Engliih  writer,, 
born  4t  Tittenhanger,  in  Hertfordihire,  in  1601. 
After  a  regular  education,  he  fet  out  on  his  tra- 
vels in  i«S.i4  ;  and  getting  acquainted  with  a  jaui- 
zary  at  Venice,  he  accompanied  hira  into  the 
Turkilh  dominions.  Having  been  abroad  two 
years,  he  returned  and  publilhed  a  relation  of  his 
travels  in  the  Levant,  which  went  through  feverai 
editions.  He  was  kjiighted  by  Charics  L  and  wii 
at  the  battle  of  Edge -hill;  but  after  the  king's 
death,  was  employed  by  the  parliament,  and  by 
Cromwell.  Yet  after  the  reftoration,  he  was  ap- 
pointed high  fheriff  of  Hertfordihire,  and  from 
that  time  lived  as  a  private  gentleman  «bove  ao 
years.  He  publiflied,  i.  An  account  of  his  travels. 
2.  Six  comedies  vimtten  by  John  Lilly,  under  the 
title  of  CoMrt  Cofnedies.  y  The  exchange  walk, 
a  fatire;  and  4.  Aa  epiftle  in  praife  of  tobacco. 
He  died  Oaober  9,  1682. 

(3.)  Blount,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  bart.  an  emi- 
nent writer,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Henrys N°  2.) 
was  bom  at  Upper  HoUoway,  in  Middleicx,  nth 
Sept.  1649.  He  diftinguiflied  himfeif  as  a  lover 
of  liberty,  a  fincere  friend  to  his  country,  and  a 
true  patron  of  learning.  He  was  made  a*baronet 
by  Charleii  11,  in  whofe  reign  he  was  clewed  bor- 
gefs  for  St  Albau's  in  two  parliaments,  and  was 
knight  of  the  fliire  in  3  parliaments  after  the  revo- 
lution. He  wrote  in  Latin,  i.  A  criti(iue  on  the 
moft  cekbrated  writers.  2.  Effays  on  feveral  fub- 
jed s.  .1.  A  natural  biftory,  extraded  out  of  the 
heft  modem  writers;  and  4.  Remarks  upon  poetry, 
with  charaders  and  cenfures«of  the  moft  conftdtr- 
able  poets,  whether  ancienl  or  modern.  He  died 
June  .^o,  1697. 

(4.)  Blount,  Thomas,  a  learned  Engfifli  writer 
of  the  17th  century,  bora  at  Bordefley  in  Wor- 
cefterihire.  He  had  not  an  uriiverfity  educatton ; 
bat  by  ftrength  of  genius  and  great  application, 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  literature.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  popiih  plot  in  theTcig&  of 
Charles  II.  being  inuch  alarmed  on  account  of  his 
being  a  xealous  Roman-catholic,  he  coatraded  a 
palfy;  and  died  in  Dcscember  1^79,  aged  6r.  He 
wrote,  I.  The  academy  of  eloquence,  containing 
a  complete  Englifti  rhetoric.  2.  Gloflbgimphicaj 
or  a  al^ionary  inttrpixting  fuch  hard  wprds^ 
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T;hethcr  Hebrew,  Creek,  Latin,  Itallaii,  &c, 
lire  n6w  ui«:4  h»  our  refioed  Eogliih  tongue,  &c. 
y  BolCoM  ;  oT  the  hittory  of  his  majeOiy'sefcapc 
ijter  the  battle  of  Worcelter,  4.  A  law  Di<ition- 
:.ry.  5.  Animaclvci:iions  upon  Sir  Richard  B<'ik(r's 
chronicle,  6.  Fcagme^ia  AfttiqukafU ;,  and  otiier 
works. 

BLOUyNTSVULLE,  a  poft  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  N.  Caroiina.  It  is  30  milts  SS£.  of  11a- 
htax,and  4 it  from  Philadelphia. 

(1 )  BLOW»  Dr  John,  a  tamous  muHcian  and 
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as  they  gain  a  vi^ory,  and  a  town ;  but  if  they  rfre 
once  defeated,  they  lofc  a  province  at  a  6/ow» 
Drydtn,  7.  The  a(t  of  a  fly,  by  whicb  ihe  lodges 
eggs  in  fleih.— 

1  muft  fear,  leaft  with  the ^^wj  of  flies. 

His  brafs  inUidted  wounds  are  fill'd.       Cbafm, 

(3.)  Blow,  in  fencing,  differs  from  a  thruft,  as 
the  tbrmer  is  given  by  Itriking,  the  latter  by 
pufliing. 

(4.)  Blow,  in  law.    See  Battery,  f  1.  &  III*. 

(5.)  Blow,  mlilitary,  [alapa  miiitarisf]  that 


compofer,  was.a  native  of  W.  Coiiingham  in  Not-,  given  with  a  fword  on  the  neck  or  (houlder  of  4- 


tingham ;  aiKl'w^e.Qne  of  the  hril  Li  of  chapel 
boys  after  the  Reiloration.  He  was  bred  up  un- 
der Capt.  Henry  COok,  and  aifo  a  pupil  of  Hinge- 
lion,  and  Br  Chciftopher  Qibbons.  Upon  the 
death  of  Purcell  in  1695,  he  became  orgamfl;.of 
WeftmJn/fter  Abbey»  and  in  16991  compofer  to  the 
king.  Dr  Blow  was  a  compofer  of  anthems  while 
a,ciiapel  boy,  and  was  didinguiihe4  by  Charles 
ij,  for  his  merit.  A  little  duett  of  Cariifimi  was 
Ld mired  very  much  by  the  king,  and  the  fubjedt 
<i  this  article  was  requeued  to  imitate  it :  the 
duett  begins  with  «*  Dite  o  Cieli,"— Blow  with 
peculiar  modefty  anfwered*  "  he  would  try,  but 
ije  was  doabtful."--Hi8  attempt  was  however 
perfectly  fuccefsful.  He  compofed  in  the  iame 
ipeafure  and  the  fame  key,  (D*  with  ajninor  third) 
that  beautiful  fong,  **  Go  perjur'd  man."  He  fet 
to  mnfic  an  ode  for  St  Cecilia's  day,  in  1684;  the 
vords  by  Mr  Oldham,  publifhed  with  one  of  Pur- 
ceil.  In  imitation  of  Purcell's  Orpbem  BrUanni^ 
ius^  he  pobliihed  a  work  entitled  Ampblan  Angli- 
tujt  in  1 70C9  containing  compofitions  for  i»  a,  3, 
and  4  voices,  with  a  thorough  bais  for  the  ox^an, 
harpfichord,  or  the  orbulute :  to  this  book  a  vari<> 
ety  of  commendatory  veries  are  fixed,  and  among 
them  an  ode,  in  the  fecond  ftanza  of  which  are 
tdc  following  lipes  : 
His  Gloria  Patri  long  ago  reach'd  Rome, 
Sung  aiid  rever'd  too,  in  St  Peter's  dome, 
A  Canon,  will  outlive  her  jubilees  to  come. 
The  Canon  here  meant  is  that  fine  one,  to  which 
the  Gloria  Patri,  in  Dr  Blow's  gamut  fervice  is 
fH.  He  likewi£;  publilhed  a  colledion  of  leflbns 
ior  the  harpfichord,.  and  Mr  Dryden's  ode  on 
the  death  of  Purcell.  There  aiw  alfo  extant 
c^  his  compotitifHi  fundry  hymns  printed  in  the 
llarmonia  Sacra^  and  \  great  number  of  catcher 
in  the  latter  edition?  of'  the  Muficai  Qfrnpamon.-^ 
He  died  in  1708.       . 

la.)  •Blow.  »./  [Wow/,  Dutch.]  j.  The  aft  of 
ftriking.     %.  A  fhroke.—  . . 

A  moft  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's 
IfioQVJ,  Sin4*  King  Lear* 

4.  An  a&  of  boftility  ;  hln^ffszxt  ufed  for  combat 
or  war.— 

Be  moft  abated  captives  to  fome.nation 
That  won  you  without  blo<ufs»  Shaie^ 

Un^nn'd  if  I  ihoqld  go,  - 
What  hope  of  Riercy  from  this  dreadful  foe. 
But  woooan-like  to  f^U,  an^  fall j«rithout  a  6Uw 

5.  Afudden  calamity;  an  unexped^ed  evil.— Peon 
pie  is  broken  with  a  grievous  hiow*  Jertmiabt-^  ■ 

To  ail  bnt  thee  in  fit's  he  feem'4  tQ  go, 
And  'twas  my  miniftry  to  deal  the  blo^.  PameL 

6.  A  lingle  adioc  y  a  fydd^i^  *YenU.r^Bve«7^efi^ 


candidate  for  knighthood,  in  the  cereijiony  of  dub*  • 
bing  him.  it  fcems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  manuimllion.  In  giving  the 
blow,  the  prince  iifed  the  formula,  Eflo  ionuj  miUs^ 
•*  Be  a  valiant  foldier ;"  upon  which  the  party  rofe 
a  complete  knight,  a^d  qualified  to  bear  arms  in. 
his  own  right. 

(i.)  *  To  Blow,  v.  « .  i.  To  drive  by  the  force 
of  the  wiud :  with  a  particle  to  fix  the  meaning.— 
I'hough  you  unite  the  winds, 

Though  bladdcd  coi-n  belod^'d,  and  trees  blo^wn 

Though  caftles  topple  on  their  warders  heads. 

Mueb.tb. 
Faur  daughter,  bl<yw  a<u}ay  thofe    mifis  and 
clouds. 
And  let  thy  eyes  ihine  forth  in  their  full  luftrc. 

Denbam» 
— Thefe  primitive  heirs  of  the  chriftian  church 
could  not  eafily  bh<iu  off  the  do<5lrine  i^i  paffive 
obedience.  South.  2.  xo  inflame  -with  wind.— I 
have  created  the  fmith  that  bloweth  ti.e  coals. 
IJaiab.^K  fire  not  biwvn  fhallconfume  him.  J<ih^ 
3,  To  fwell ;  to  puff'  into  lize. — 

No  blo^n  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  xi^X^ 

K,  Lear* 
4*  To  form  into  fliape  by  the  breath.-- Jpheric^l 
bubbles,  that  boys  fomctimes  bioiv  with  water, 
to  whidi  foap  hath  given  a  tenacity.  BofU.  5,. 
To  found  an  initrument  of  wind  mufick. — Blow 
the  trumpet  among  the  nations.  Jeremiah. — 
Where  the  bright  feraphira,  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  btom;*  MUt, 
6.  To  warm  with  the  breath. — 

When  the  ificlcs  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  ihepherd  blows  his  naily 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  come  frozen  home  in  pail.      Sbtike/, 
|#  To  fpread  by  report. — 

But  never  w  as  there  man  of  his  degree, 
So  much  efteem'd,  fo  well  belov'd  as  he : 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 
That  through  the  court  his  courtefy  was  blozvn^ 

-  Dtyden^ 
8.  To  blow  out.  To  extinguifli  by  wind  or  the 
breath.— 

Your  breath  fir/l  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  war^ 
And  brought  in  matter^  that  ihould  feed  thi« 

fire:  ,       . 

And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blowa  out. 
With  that  fame  weak  wind  which  enkindled  iti 
.      '    .  Shake/. 

Moon,  flip  behind  fome  cloud,  fomc  tempeft 
riCe, 
Aad  ^o^f  QUt  an  the  Aax$  thatlight  tbelkics.  Drjd^: 
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if,  '^o  Bfotiv  up.    To  raife  or  fwell  with  breath.—    5 
A  plague  of  (ighingand  grief!  it  biowj  a  man  up 
Ifke  a  bladder.  SiukeAearc-^Bcfore  w*  had  ex- 
haufted  the  receiver,  the  bladder  appeared  as  full 
ts  iiblo^n  up  with  a  quill.  Boyle. — 

It  was  my  breath  that  bU4u  this  tempeft  upy 

Upon  your  (lubborn  ufage  of  the  pope.  Sbaktf. 
-T-Aii  empty  biadder  gravitates  no  more  than 
vrhen  b'o^n  up^  but  fome  lefs;  yet  defcends.more 
c:;fily,  becauie  with  Id's  reliftance,  Grevf.  10.  To 
hlotM  up.  I'o  inliate  with  pride. — Blown  up  with 
the  oinceit  of  liis  merit,  he  did  not  think  he  had 
received  good  riieafure  from  the  king.  Bacon,  ir. 
To  blow  up.    To  kindle.— 

His  prefence  foon  blows  up XW  unkindly  ^i^htf 

And  ms  loud  guns  fpeak  tluck  like  angry  men. 

Drjdtn* 
14.  To  move  by  a^^i/a/.— When  the  mind  finds 
herl'eif  very  much  uirtamed  with  devotion,  (he  is 
too  much  inclined  to  thitik  that  it  is  blown  up  with 
ibmething  divine  witliin  herfelf.  AdJilon.  13.  To 
blow  up.  To  burft  with  gunpowder ;  to  raife  in- 
to the  air. — The  captains  hoping,  by  a  mine,  to 
gain  the  city,  approached  with  foldiers  ready  to 
enter  upon  blowing  up  of  the  mine.  KnoiU/s  Htfi^ 
j^the  iurki.-^ 

Their  chief  5/<w<^«  up  in  air,  not  waves  expired. 

To  which  his  pride  prelum'i  to  give  the  law. 

Dryden. 
—Not  far  from  the  faid  well,  blowing  up  a  rock, 
he  formvrty  obferved  fome  of  tUefe.  Woodward. 
14.  To  inted  with  the  eggs  of  flies.  I  know  opt 
bow  this  lenfe  belongs  to  the  word.— 
I  would  no  longer  endure 

This  wooden  flavery,  than  I  would  fuffer 

The  flefti-fly  blow  my  moulh.  '^hakff. 

Blow  me  into  abhorring.  Shake/. 

ts.  To  bhw  upon.  To  m.ike  ttale. — I  am  won- 
derfully pleafed,  when  I  meet  with  any  pafl'age 
in  an  old  Greek  or  Lafin  author,  that  is  not 
blown  upon 9  and  which  I  have  never  met  with  in 
amy  quotation.  Addifon.^W'c  vfill  whifper  an  in- 
trigue that  is  not  ytt  blown  upon  by  common  fame. 
Addifon. 

[^.)  •  To  Btow.  -u.  «.  pret.  bltw\  particip. 
pair,  blown,  [blawan.  Sax.]  i.  To  make  a  cur- 
rent of  air.— At  his  fight  the  mountains  are  flia- 
ken,  and  at  his  will  the  fouth  wind  blowetb,  Ecclef. 
xliii.  16.— Fruits,  for  long  keeping,  gather  before 
t|iey  are  full  ripe,  and  in  a  dry  «iay,  towards 
noon,  and  when  the  wind  ^owetbnoi  fouth  ;  and 
when  the  ragon  isjp  decreafe.  Bacon* j  Nat.  Hfj9. 
By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 

O'er  the  Elyfian  flow'rs.  Pope's  Si  Cecilia. 
9.  This  word  is  fometimes  imperfonally  with  />.^— 
Jtt  blew  a  terrible  tempeft  at  fea  once,  and  there 
was  one  feaman  praying.  VEJlrange. — If  //  blows 
a  happy  gale,  we  muft  fet  up  all  our  fails,  though 
it  fometimes  happens,  that  our  natural  heat  is 
more  powerful  than  our  care  and  corrednefs. 
hryden,  3.  To  pant;  to  puff:  t©  be  breathlefs. 
Here's  Mrs  Page  at  the  door,  fweating  and  blow 
tnjgf  and  looking  wildly.  Sbakefpeare. — 

'    Each  aking  nerve  refufe  the  lance  to  throw, 

And  each  fpent  courfer  at  the  chariot  blow.  Pope. 
4.  To  breathe.— Says  the  fatyr,  if  you  have  got- 
ten a  trick  of  blowing  hot  and  cold  out  of  the 
feme  mouth,  I've  e'en  done  with  ye.  VBfirange^ 
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To  foimd  with  being  blown.— ^ 

Nor  with  lefs  dread  the  loud 


Ethereal  trumpet  Jrom  on  high  'gan  Uow. 

Paradife  L^. 
There  let  the  pealing  Ofgan  blow^\ 

To  the  fiilUvoic'd  quire  below..  WHon. 

6.  To  found,  or  play  mufically  by  wind. — The 
.priefts  (hall  b^ow  with  the  trumpet.  Joftiua.  7.  To 
blow  ofver.  To  paft  away  without  effed.— The 
ilorm  is  blown  over.  Grnnville.  8.  To  blow  up. 
To  fly  into  the  m  by  force  of  gun-powder.— Tbe 
enemy's  magazines  blew  op.  Taller.. 

(3)  *  To  Blow.  t«.  h.  [blowaitf  Saxon.]  T« 
bloom ;  to  bloflbm.— 

We  lofe  the  prime  to  mark  how  fpring 

Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 

What  ilrops  the  myrrh.  Milton 

( I.)  •  BLOWER.  »./.  [from  blow.]  A  melter 
of  tin.— Add  his  care  and  coft  in  buying  wood, 
and  in  f^ching  the  fame  to  the  blowing-houfe, 
tpgether  with  the  blowers^  two  or  three  months 
extreme  and  inoreafing  labomr.  Carew. 

( 2.)  BtowbR,  {/ot^ur^]  an  appellation  of  con- 
tempt fometimes  given  to  an  alchemift. 

BLOWFIELD,  a  village  4  m.  N£.  of  Norwich. 

( f .)  BLOWING,  [^xfifflatioy]  a  ceremony,  in 
the  ancient  adminiftration  of  baptifm,  whereby 
the  eatecbumen^  upon  rehearfing  the  renunciation, 
blew  three  blafts  with  his  mouth,  to  lignify  that  he 
rejeded  the  devil.  Something  like  this  Is  ftill  re- 
tained  in  the  Ruflian  church.  In  the  fncramen- 
tary  of  St  Gregory,  the  pricft  who  adminifters 
baptifm,  is  enjoined  to  blow  thrice  on  the  child's 
fece,  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  and  pronoun- 
cing the  words,  -exi  ab  eo  fatan.  Juftin  Martyr, 
Tertullian,  St  Cyril,  and  St  Auguftin  fpeak  of 
this  ceremony  as  ufed  in  their  times. 

\%.)  Blowing,  in  gardening,  the  a^ioo  of 
flowers,  whereby  they  open  and  difplay  their 
leaves.  The  regular  blowing  feafon  is  in  the 
fpring  t  though  fome  plants  have  other  extraordi- 
nary times  and  manners  of  blowing,  as  the  Glaf- 
tenbury  thorn.  See  Blossoming,  $  x.  Some 
flowers  alfo,  as  the  tulip,  clofe  every  evening,  and 
blqw  again  in  the  morning.  Aimual  plants  blow 
fooner  or  later  as  their  feeds  are  put  in  the  ground  \ 
whence  the  ciirious  in  gardening  fow  fome  every 
mouth  in  fommer,  and  have  a  conftant  fucceffion 
of  flowers^  The  blowing  gf  rofes  may  be  letard- 
ed  by  ihearing  of  the  i)udfi  as  they  expand. 

(3.)   Blowing  air   into   furnaces.     Sec 

BURNACE. 

(4.)  Blowing  of  glass,  tine  ©f  the  methods 
of  fbrfning  various  kinds  of  work*  in  theglafsmia- 
iHifadriire.  It  is  performed  by  dipping  the  point 
of  an  iron  Mowing  pipe  into,  melted  glafs,  and 
blowing  through  it  with  the  mouth,  according  to 
the  circumftaaces  of  the  glafs  to  be  blown.  Sec 
Glass. 

(5.)  Blowing  of  tin  ^denotes  the  melting  its 
ore,  after  being  firft  burnt,  to  deftroy  the'mundie. 

(6.)  Blowing  snake,  in  zoology,  a  name 
given  in  Virginia  to  a  fpecies  of  ferpcnt,  refem- 
Wing  the  European  viper,  but  confideraWy  larger, 
and  remarkable  for  inflating  and  extending  the 
fiirface  of  ltd  bead  before  it  bites.  Its  wound  it 
fatal.  ,    , 

^*  StOWN.    The  participle,  pmjive  qf  blow. 

—All 
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—An  the  fparks  of  virtue,  which  nature  had 
kindled  in  them,  were  fo  blown  to  give  forth  their 
uttcrmoft  heat,  and  juftly  it  may  be  afl[inned> 
they  iuflamed  the  affe^Uons  of  all  that  knew  them. 
Sidnt^. — 

The  trumpets  fleep)  while  cheerful  hours  are 

And  arms  employed  on  birds  and  beads  alone. 

Po/te. 

(j,)  Blown,  in  heraldry,  [e/panouij]  is  applied 
to  ij>jfr  de  ijj  when  its  leaves  are  opened,  fo  that 
buds  appear  among  th^  Jleure/tu 

BLOW-NORTON,  a  village  in  Norfolkfliire, 
N£.  of  Harling. 

(i.)  BLOW-PIPE,  in  chemiftry  and  mineralogy, 
an  inftrument  by  which  the  blalt  of  the  breath 
pay  be  dire^  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vitrify  any  fmall  portion 
of  mineral  fubftance ;  and  thus  the  procefs  of  af- 
iaying  in  the  dry  way  may  be  performed  in  a  very 
fliort  time,  where  either  want  of  inftruments,  or 
of  opportunity,  prevent  other  methods  from  be- 
ing uled., 

(2.)  BLOW-Pir£,  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE.    The 

late  Snr  Torbem  Bergman  obferved  that  this  in- 
ftrument is  extremely  ufeful  to  chemifts,  as  many 
experiments  are  daily  negieAed,  eith^  because 
tney  require  furnaces  and  a  large  apparatus  of  vef- 
feU ;  firom  the  want  of  time  to  exaoHne  them  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  or  from  the  quantity  required 
in  the  common  waj  for  examination,  when  the 
matter  may  be  too  (carce  or  too  dear.  In  all  theie 
cafes  the  blow-pipe  may  be  advantageoufly  ufed ; 
as  I.  Moft  of  the  experiments  which  can  be  per- 
fbnned  in  the  large  way  may  alfo  be  done  with 
the  blow-pipe.  i.  The  experiments  which  in  tlie 
Urge  way  require  many  hours,  may  in  this  me- 
thod be  finiihed  in  a  few  minutes;  and,  3.  The 
fmalleft  particle  is  fufficient.  The  only  defed  is, 
that  the  proportions  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  precilion;  and  therefore  where  the  experi- 
ments can  be  tried  on  a  large  fcale,  it  is  always 
preferred.  "  But  the  fifft  inquiry  to  be  made," 
fays  Sir  Torbem,  **  is,  what  a  fubftance  contains, 
not  bow  mueb;  and  I  have  learned  by  the  expe^ 
rience  of  many  years,  that  thefe  trials  in  fmall 
quantities  fuggeft  the  proper  methods  of  inilitu- 
ting  experiments  in  large.  Thefe  experiments  be^ 
fides  have  fome  advantage  over  thofe  conduded 
in  crucible^  vie.  we  can  fee  all  the  phenomena 
from  beginning  to  end,  which  wonderfully  illuf- 
trates  the  feries  of  operations  and  their  caufes. 
Kxperiments  made  in  crucibles  are  often  fallacious, 
as  the  fubftance  of  the  vefiel  itfelf  is  corroded. 
We  fuppofe  that  lime  or  magnefia  melted  with 
fixed  alkali  are  united  with  it  in  the  way  of  folu- 
ton;  but  the  globule,  when  well  fuied  in  the 
fpoon ;  by  its  tranfparency  permits  us  plainly  to 
fee  that,  except  the  filiceous  part,  it  is  only  me- 
chanically mixed.  The  moft  mtenfe  degree  of 
htat  may  in  this  way  be  obtained  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, which  can  fcarcely  be  done  in  a  crucible  in 
many  hours.*' 

(3.)  Blow-pipe,  improvfments  of  the. 
The  blow-pipe  was  firft  introduced  into  the  che- 
mical apparatus  about  50  years  ago,  by  the  cele- 
hMtcd  Swetlifh  metallurgift,  Dr  Andreas  Swab; 
and  was  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  Mi-'lTi* 


Cronfledt,  Rtnman,  6cc.  Dr  Engeftroeih  hits  i« 
exprefs  treatife  upon  the  fubjed.  Bergman  pro* 
pofes  that  the  tube  IhouM  be  made  of  pure  liWer» 
to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  nift ;  with  the 
addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  •f  platina,  to  give  a 
neceifary  hardnefe.  It  confifis  of  3  parts,  which 
may  be  occadonally  joined :  An  handle,  fig.  3. 
Plate  XXIIi,  terminated  in  a  truncated  conical 
apex  a  «,  which  may,  by  twifting,  be  fo  adapted 
to  the  aperture  ^,  fig.  4.  as  to  ihut  it  moreclofely 
than  can  be  done  by  a  fcrew.  It  was  an  improve- 
ment of  former  chemifts  to  have  a  hollow  ball  on 
the  tube,  to  collect  the  moifture  of  the  breath, 
which,  if  fuftered  to  accumulate,  would  greatly 
diminidi  the  intenfity  of  the  flame.  Inftead  of 
this,  Mr  Bei^gman  made  ufe  of  the  little  box,  fig.  4* 
formed  of  an  elliptical  plate,  fo  bended  through 
the  centre  that  the  oppofite  fides  become  parallel* 
and  are  joined  round  by  a  pJate  equal  in  breadth 
to  e  c.  Such  a  box  collects  the  moifture  of  the 
breath  as  well  as  the  fphere,  and  is  befides  attend- 
ed with  the  advantage  of  a  comprefled  figure  and 
fmaller  circumference.  The  aperture  b  is  fome- 
What  conical,  and  hollowed  out  of  the  folid  piece  ; 
and  has  no  margin  turned  inward,  left  the  efflux 
of  the  fluid  coUe^ed  after  long  blowing,  or  the 
cleanfing  of  the  internal  parts,  ihould  in  any  de- 
gree be  prevented.  The  tube,  fig.  5.  is  very  fmall, 
and  its  Ihorter  conical  end  e  e  exactly  fitted  to  the 
aperture/,  fo  th^t  no  air  can  efcape  except  through 
the  orifice  g.  Many  of  thofe  tubes  fliould  be  pro- 
vided with  orifices  of  different  diameters,  to  be 
applied  on  different  occadons :  the  orifice  z  itfelf 
ought  to  be  fmooth  and  circular,  otherwife  the 
cone  of  flame  hcieafter  to  be  mentioned  will  be 
divided.  The  bands  h  b^  fig.  3,  and  i  i,  fig.  5.  pre- 
vent the  conical  apices,  ««,  ^,  from  being  thru  ft, 
in  too  far,  and  alfo  ferve  another  purpofe;  for 
when  thefe  apices  are,  by  repeated  attrition,  at 
laft  fo  much  diminiftied  as  to  fall  out  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  by  filling  awav  a  little  of  the  bands  they  may 
again  be  made  tight. 

(4.)  Blow-pipe,  method  of  using  the. 
The  greateft  difficulty  in  the  ufe  of  the  blow-pipe 
is  the  fupplying  it  with  a  conftant  ftream  of  air 
by  the  breath ;  for  to  fuch  as  are  unaccuftomcd 
to  it,  it  appears  a  contradiAion  to  think  of  blow- 
ing a  ftream  of  air  out  by  the  mouth,  at  the  fame  ' 
time  that  we  are  drawing  it  in  by  the  noftrils 
to  fupply  the  necellary  fundlions  of  refpiratioiu 
An  uniuteiTupted  ftream  of  air,  however,  is  ab- 
folutely  necefFary;  and  **  to  fucceed  in  this  a- 
peration,  (fays  Sir  Torbem)  without  iiKonve- 
nience,  fome  labour  and  pra<5tice  are  ncccfi'ary.'* 
The  whole  art,  however,  confifts  in  this,  that 
while  the  air  is  infpired  through  the  noftrils, 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  mouth  be  forced 
out  through  the  tube  by  the  compreflion  of 
the  checks.  To  fome  pjrfon*  this  is  extremely 
difficult;  but  frequent  trials  will  eftablifli  the  ha- 
bit ;  fo  that  a  continual  ftream  of  air  can  be  fup- 
plied  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  without 
any  oth«r  inconvenience  than  the  lalfitude  of  the 
lips  compreiUnff  the  tube.  To  thofe  to  whom  it 
may  appear  difficult,  the  ibllowing  may  be  a  pro- 
per arrauj^ement  of  introdudlory  t'Xperiments  5— 
to  breathe  with  the  fame  adv.mtat^e  to  the  fyftem 
Uturough  the  ug;Uii«  culiivly,  is  the  hrft  ftep  to  be 
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«lbtained :  this  feems  extremely  eafy,  Indeed  fo 
much  fo,  as  almoft  to  be  unneceflarf  to  mention 
as  a  beginning ;  but  the  teacher  of  any  art  ought 
to  begin  with  the  fimpleft  mot ement.  This  being 
completely  efie^ed^  let  the  learner  transfer  the  air 
into  his  mouth,  allowing  his  cheeks  to  diftcnd  as 
the  air  arrives  through  the  pofterior  nollrils,  and 
then  let  him  make  two  or  three  moderate  infpira- 
tionsand  expirations  without  allowing  it  to  efcape 
by  the  lip8;^this  alfo  is  fo  eafy  that  a  very  little 
pra^ice  will  compleat  it.  Our  learner  having  ef- 
feded  this,  let  the  nut  with  the  fmalleft  aperture 
be  fixed  on  the  curved  tube  of  the  inftrument, 
and  introduce  the  mouth  piece  between  the  lips, 
then  fill  the  cheeks  with  air,  and  continue  breath- 
ing eafily  by  the  noftrils,  till  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  air  is  palTed  through  the  tube  from  the  mouth. 
Renew  the  breath  as  before,  and  after  the  pradice 
of  a  day  or  two,  the  mufcles  employed  will  be 
accuftomed  to  this  new  exertion,  and' an  uniform 
current  may  be  produced,  without  any  extraordi- 
nary exhauilion.  A  veiy  great  and  obvious  im- 
provement, however,  is  ftill  fuggefted  by  Dr 
Berkenhout,  viz.  to  apply  the  tube  to  the  wind- 
bag  of  4  bagpipe ;  which  being  firft  blown  fiill, 
may  eafily  be  kept  fo ;  and  being  compre^fed  by 
the  arm,  will  produce  a  blaft  either  ftrong  or  weak 
as  we  have  a  mind.  It  will  be  a  ftill  farther  im- 
provement to  fupply  this  bag  by  means  of  a  fmall 
bellows  inftead  of  blowing  into  it  with  the  mouth  : 
for  thus  the  air  will  be  more  free  from  moifture, 
and  alfo  fitter  for  the  fupport  of  flame,  in  other 
refpeds :  as  there  is  always  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity, of  fixed  air  produced  at  every  refpiration, 
which,  according  to  that  quantity,  mull  unfit  the 
air  for  keeping  up  the  flame,  and  confequently 
render  the  heat  lefs  intenfe.  With  regard  to  the 
flame  proper  to  be  chofen,  Mr  Bergman  direfts  a 
flender  candle,  either  of  wax  or  tallow,  fig.  6. 
with  a  cotton  wick,  A  /.  The  burned  top  muft 
be  cut  at  fuch  a  length,  that  the  remainder  may 
be  dent  a  little,  /  m.  The  orifice,  g.  fig.  5.  is  to 
be  held  above  and  near  to  this  arch,  perpendicu- 
lar to,  /  m  fig.  6.  and  the  air  equally  exprefled. 
The  fl:ime  being  forced  to  one  fide  by  the  violence 
of  the  blaft,  exhibits  two  diftind  figures ;  the  in- 
ternal figure,  /  //,  conical,  blue,  and  well  defined ; 
at  the  apex  of  this,  »,  the  moft  violent  heat  is  ex- 
cited, the  external  flame,  /(?,  brownifh,  vague, 
and  indeti*rmined ;  which  is  fpoiled  of  its  phlo- 
jTifton  by  tlie  furrounding  atmofpherc,  and  occa- 
fions  much  Icis  heat  at  its  extremity,  0,  than  the 
.  inferior  fiime  does. 

(9.)  Blow-pi  I' Es,  constructions,  8cc,  of,, 
Dr  Black  and  all  other  eminent  chemilt«5  greatly 
recommend  the  ufe  of  the  blow-pipe  for  chemical 
experiments  on  minerals.  The  conftrudtion  re- 
commended by  him  differs  not  from  that  already 
dcfjribed ;  only  he  fays,  that  it  may  be  made  of 
tin,  a  cheaper  material  than  filver ;  thou^^h  form- 
erly they  were  made  of  glafs.  The  fmall  ftrcam 
or  air  illUing  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  be- 
in'j;  more  intimately  mixed  with  the  flame,  and  a- 
gitated  with  it,  occafions  a  more  complete  con- 
firmption  ,of  the  vapour  arifing  from  tne  candle, 
and  makes  it  prmluce  much  more  heat;  fo  that 
any  fmall  body  expofcd  to  the  extremity  of  the 
rtanae  is  heated  to  a  farprifing -decree.    Several 
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artifts  who  work  in  metals,  asthegoldfmiths,  &c. 
find  this  inftrument  ufeful  in  foldering  pieces  of 
metal  together ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  thcchemills 
in  examining  the  efledts  of  viofont  heat  upon  fault 
bodies.  Some  of  the  artifts  who  ufe  it  much,  fup- 
ply the  ftream  of  air  with  a  pair  of  bcilows  placed 
under  the  table,  with  a  pipe  riting  up  through  it, 
and  to  which  the  blow-pipe  is  fixed,    in  the  exa- 
mination of  ores,  the  more  fimple  inftrument  is 
preferred ;  and  by  a  little  pra^ice  it  is  eafy  to 
blow  a  continued  ftrcam  of  air  with  the  mouth, 
by  keeping  it  always  fiill,  and  drawing  in  the  air 
by  the  noftrils,  which  anfwers  the  liune  purpofi 
as  the  upper  part  of  a  double  bellows.   Mr  Cros- 
ftedt  ufed  the  blow-pipe  much  in  making  the  ex- 
periments on  which  his  fyftem  of  mineralogy  is 
founded,  blowing  air  through  a  bit  of  charcoal; 
and  thowgh  the  fpecimens  are  fmall,  we  can  fee 
the  changes  they  undergo  as  well  as  if  they  ^:t: 
larger ;  and  the  eye  can  h^  aflifted  by  a  magnify- 
ing glafs.    The  reafon  of  the  Intenfe  heat  produced 
by  the  Wow-pipe  is,  that  in  th^  ordinary  wsy  of 
burning,  the  air  a^s  only  upon  the  external  fur- 
face  of  the  fuel,  fo  that  V  is  not  compJetcly  in- 
flamed.    The  blow-pipe  ufed  by  Mr  Crouftedt  is 
compofed  of  two  parts ;  and  this  for  the  facili- 
ty both  of  making,  carryhi^  it  along,  and  cleaning 
it  in  the  in  fide  when  necefMry.    The  two  pjirts 
are  reprefented   feparate,  fig.  t.  and  a ;  the  fi- 
gure of  the  inftrument,  when  thefe  are  put  tcjcs  1 
ther,  may  be  eafily  conceived.    The  globe  tf,  fie. 
s.  is  hollow,  and  made  on  purptofe  to  condenfe 
the  vapours,  which  are  always  in  the  blofi*-pipe 
when  it  has  been  ufed  fome  time:  if  this  globe 
was  not  there,  the  vapours  would  go  directly  with 
the  wind  out  into  the  flame,  and  thereby  cool  lUe 
aflay.  The  hole  in  the  fmall  end  A,  through  which  j 
the  wind  comes  out,  ought  not  to  be  larger  th.m 
the  fize  of  the  fincft  wire.    This  hole  may  now 
and  then  happen  to  be  flopped  up  bv  fomething 
coming  into  it,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  force  of  the 
wind :  one  ought  therefore  to  have  a  piece  of  the 
fineft  wire,  to  clear  it  with  when  required ;  and, 
in  order  to  have  this  wire  the  better  at  hand,  it 
may  be  faftened  round  the  blow-pipe,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  i. :  c  is  the  wire 
faftened  round  the  blow-pipe,   and   afterwanl* 
drawti  through  a  fmall  hole  at  e,  made  in  the  ring 
/,  to  keep  it  more  fteady.  This  inftrument  fhoalJ 
neither  be  made  fo  lar^e  as  to  require  too  much 
wind,  nor  fo  fm.ill  as  to  be  toa  foon  filled  with  it. 
The  caral  throughout  the  pipe,  b:it  particuljr.y 
the  hole  at  the  fmall  end,    mutt    be  mivlc  wrv 
fmooth,  fothat  there  be  no  inequalities  in  it:  clfe 
the  wind  will  be  divide:!, andconilxjuiatiytiK*  '1  tr.c 
made  double.    I'hst  blow-pip'j  is  to  be  rcciitv.jd 
thebeft,  through  which  can  bi  forme  I  the  ioiv;- 
elt  and  moft  pointed  flamtr  from  oM'  a  comr:>.:n 
fized  candle.     Thel^  biow-pipts  arc   comrr.v  n; 
made  of  brafs  or  lilver.     Theiv  are  two  dincre::: 
kinds  of  matter  made  ufe  of  for  tne  lupport  of 
thofe  fubftances  ufually  examined  by  the  blo^v- 
p'.pe:  the  one  is  charcoal  of  fir,  or  Ivech,  cut  in- 
to tlie  form  of  a  p  ;ralldopipfd  ;  the  ottK^r  alilx^r, 
or,  whicn  is  better,  a  goidc-n  fpiKjn,  fittv.-'d  wilh  1 
woodjn  handle.    The  former  is  generally   uUu» 
excepting  where  phlo^^fton  istobei.vcidf'.,  ort  >v' 
fubje'Ct  of  examination  is  .i;>t  to  be  ablorULu  ^  v 
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the  charcoal.  The  golden  fppon,  fig,  7.  fhould 
hot  be  Iarge»  as  the  bulk  of  tht  fupport  prevents 
the  heat  from  being  raifed  to  a  proper  degree. 
To  prevent  the  fine  light  particles  I'rom  tjetngcar- 
ricd  off  by  the  blaft,  a  fmall  cavity  ihonld  be  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  charcoal  5  in  which,  being  part- 
ly prote^ed  by  another  (mailer  piece  of.  charcoal, 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  apex  of  the- flame. 
Were  it  poflible  to  procure  a  fuflficient  quantity 
of  dephlogifticated  air,  experiments  with  the  blow- 
t)ipe  could  be  refidered  dill  more  .importatit  than 
they  are,  as  we  might  by  this  mean  be  able  to 
fiife  and  vitrify  fubftances  per/e,  which- we  are 
DOW  fearce  able  to  do  with. the  moft  powerful 
fluxes.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  kind  of 
air,  however,  has  as  yet^  in  a  great  meafure,  exr 
eluded  the  ufe  of  it  from  chemiftry,  though  M.  le 
Blond,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de 
Pbyf.que  for  February  1787,  propofes,  inftead  of 
biowmg  throjigh  the  tube,  to  adopt  to  the  wide 
tod  of  it  a  leathern  bag,  the  fize  of  an  ox's  biad- 
derj  filled  with  puie  air.  Were  this  bag  made 
to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  fmall  bel- 
lows, and  a  refervoir  containing  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  this  dephlogifticated  air,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  chemical  operation^  might  by  its 
fneans  be  very  advantageoufly  performed ;  and. 
we  are  already  affured,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  this 
kind  of  air,  platina  itfelf  may  be  melted.  As  de- 
phlogifticated air,  however,  has  not  yet  comc;intQ 
ufe,  we  can  only  exped  fuch  effeds  as  may  be 
produced  by  a  violent  blaft  of  the  common  at- 
mofph-eric  air ;"  and  foir  this  ptirpoie  we  muft  ac- 
commodate ourfelves  with  proper  fluxes.  See 
Flux. 

•  BLOWPOINT.  «./.  A  child'splay,  perhaps 
W[e^tt/5^.—  » 

Shortly  boys  fljall  not  play 

At  fpancounter  or  bkwjpoiniy  but  mall  pay 

Toll  to  fome  courtier.  Dontu*. 

♦BLdWTH.  «./.  lftx)m  bhwJ]  Bloom,  orblof- 

fcm. — Ambition  and  covetoufnefs  being  but  green, 

and  newly  grown  up,  the  feeds  and  effe^s  wera 

39  yet  bat  potential,  and  in  the  6lo<tvtb  and  bud. 

•  BLOWZE.  n./:  A  ruddy  fat-faced  wench.   . 

•  BLOWZY.  aJj.  [from  blo<vjze.1  Sun  burnt; 
high  ccdoured. 

BLOXHAM,  two  villages;  i.  in  Lincolnfhire,' 
near  Sleafbrd :  a.  in  Oxfordfhire,  near  Banbury. 

BLOXWICH,  a  village  in  Staffordihire,  NW.^ 
ofWal&tt. 

BLOXWORTH,  a  town  iii  Doifetfhire,  4  m. 
B.  of  Bere. 

(1.)  ♦  BLUBBER.  »./.  [See  Blob.]  The  part 
cf  a  whale  that  contains  the  oil. 

(i.JBliiAb^r  IB  the  name  of  the  fat  of  large 
f<?a  animals,  as  well  as'  of  whales,  whereof  train  oil 
i*  made.  It  is  properly  the  adeps  of  the  animal : 
it  lies  immediately  under  the  fkin,  and  over  the 
mofcular  ftelh.  In  the  porpoife  it  is  firm  and  full 
of  fibres,  and  invefts  the  body  about  an  iticli  thick. 
In  the  whale,'  its  thioKneTsts  oiMinarily  fi;t  inches; 
bm  abottt-tbe  under  Kp,  it  is  ^  or  j  feet  thick. 
The  whole  quantity  yielded  by  on*  of  thefe  ani- 
mals ordinarily  amounts  to  40  or  50)  fometimes 
80  cwt  or  even  nM)ie.  The  ufe  of  the  blubber  to 
the  animal  feems  to  be  partly  to  poife  the  body. 
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and  render  it  equiponderant  to  the  water ;  partly 
to  keep  off  the  water  at  fome  diftancc  from  the 
blood,  the  immediate  contact  whereof  would  be 
apt  to  chill  it ;  and  partly  alfo  for  the  fame  ufe 
that  clothes  ferve  us,  to  keep  the  fifti  warm,  by 
refle<5ling  or  reverberating  the  hot ;  fleams  of.  the 
body,  arid'fcT  redoubling  the  heat;  finceall.fat 
bodies  arc,  by  exoerience,  found  left  fenfible  of 
the  impreflions  of  cold  than  lean  ones.  Its  ufe  in 
teade  and'  manufadurcfs  is  to  furnilh  train-pil,' 
^hich  it  does  bv  boiling  down.  Formerly  thitf 
was  performed  afnore,  in  the  country  where  the 
tirhales  were  caught:  but  now  the  fifliers bring  the 
blubber  with  them  ftowcd  in  cafl^s,  and  boil  it 
down  at  home.  » 

(3.) Blubber,  sea.  See  Medusa  and  Urtic a; 
( I.)  •  7b  Blu&ber.  v.  a.  To  fwell  the  cheeka 
with  weeping. — fair  ftreams  reprefent  unto  me 
my  blubber' d  face  j  let  tears  procure  your  ftay; 
Sidney, —  .• 

.  The  wild  wood  gods  arrivM  in  the  place,' 
There  find  the  vif^in  doleful,  defolate 

With  ruflled  raiment,  and  fair  blubbered  face/ 
As  het  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late. 

Fairj  ^een, 
Tir'd  with  the  ie;^h,  not  finding  what  flie 
feekSf  .      ^ 

With  cruel  blows  fhe  pounds  her  blubbered 
cheeks.  .  ^tyden. 

{%.)*  Tq  Blvbber,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
weep  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fwell  the  cheeks.— 
Even  fo  lies  flie 
Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubb^ringj 
Sltak.  Romeo  and  Julietm 
-^A  thief  came  to  a  bo^  that  was  b/ubberinr  by 
the  r\de  of  a  Well,  aria  afked  what  he  cried  for.' 
i*£Jlrange.—      .... 

Soon  as  Glumdalclitch  mifs'd  her  pleating 
ciire, 
She  weptf  fhe  blubber^ dj  and  £he  tore  her  hair. 

Swift: 

♦BLUBBERED,  particit.  adj.  [from  To  blub- 
ber.)  Swelled ;  big ;  applied  commonly  to  the  lip.] 
Thou  fing  with  him,  thou  booby !  never  pipe 
Was  fo  profanM,  to  touch  that  blubbered  lip. 

DrydenJ 
♦  BLUDGEON.  «./.    A  (liort  ftick,  with  one 
end  loaded,  ufed  as  an  offenfive  weapon. 

(i.)  *  BLUE.  adj\  [bU,w,  Sax.  bleu,  Fr.]     One 
of  the  feven  original  colours. — 

There's  gold,  aod  hefe,' 
My  bluefi  veins  to  kifs }  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipt  and  trembled  killing.         Sbake/peare. 
Where  fires  thoQ  find*ft  unrak'd,  and  hearths* 
Onfwept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  ^sblue  as  bilberry.  S/^ai,' 
O  coward  confcience !  how  doft  thou  sJRi^ 
me? 
The.lightR  bum  b/ue.—U  it  not  tfcad  midnight? 
Cold  fearful  drops  ftand  on  my  trembling  flefh. 
.  Shakrfyearei 

Why  does  one  climate,  and  one  foil  endtire 
Thj  bluftiing  poppy  with  a  cririifon  hue  5  /  *    * 
Yet  leave  the  lily  pale,  and  tinge  the  violet  btm  f 
'   ■      .  ...    i'riQr. 

—There  was  fcarce  any  other  colour  fcrihble  be-* 
fides  red  and  blue;  only  the  blues,  and  principal!/ 
the  fecohd  btue^  inclined  a  little  to  green.  Nekton: 
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(i.)  Blue  18  one  of  the  7  colours  into  which 
the  rays  of  light  divide  when  refradted  through  a 
glafs  prifm. — For  an  account  of  tht  particular 
ftrufture  of  bodies  by  which  they  appear  of  a  blue 
colour,  fee  Chromatics.— The  principal  blues 
ufed  in  painting  are  Pruilian  blue»  bice,  Saunders 
blue,  azure,  or  fmalt,  verditer,  &c.  for  the  pre- 
paration of  which,  fee  Colour-makino.— In 
dyeing,  the  principal  ingredients  for  giving  a  blue 
colour,  are  indigo  and  woad.    See  Dyeing. 

(.^.)^LUE,  in  geography,  a  fmall  river  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  North  Weftem  Territory. 
It  rifes  near  the  head  of  Silver  Creek,  and  after 
running  SW.  for  feveral  miles,  turns  S.  by  E. 
and  falls  into  the  Ohio  about  30  miles  below  the 
river  Salt.    It  is  ao  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

To  Blue,  T.  /I.  To  make  a  blue  colour;  to 
give  a  bluifli  call.  j4J^, 

Blue  ashes,  [Cendre  blue^  Fr.  by  corruption, 
Saunders  blue,]  are  much  ufed  in  water-colours, 
and  fome  are  very  lively ;  but  in  oil  they  grow 
greenifh,  being  of  the  nature  of  verdigrife.  They 
are  found  in  the  form  of  a  foft  ftpne,  in  places 
where  there  are  copper  mines,  and  water  only  is 
ufed  in  levigating  them,  to  reduce  them  to  a  fine 
powder.  This  kind  of  blue  ought  to  be  ufed  in 
works  to  be  feen  by  candle  light,  as  in  fcene  paint- 
ing ;  for  though  a  great  deal  of  white  is  mixed 
txrith  it,  it  appears  very  beautiful,  notwithitanding 
it  has  a  greenifh  caft. 

Blue,  Azure.    See  Azure,  $  z  &  a. 

Blue  bice.    SeeBiCE,  $  x  &  4. 

Blub  bird.    See  Motacilla. 

(x.)*  Bluebottle,  n.f.  [cjanus\  from  blue^nd 
iottle]  I.  A  flower  of  the  bell  (hape;  a  fpecies  of 
bottleflofwer.—U  you  put  blugbottles^  or  other  blue 
flowers,  into  an  ant-hill,  they  will  be  ftained  with 
red:  becaufe  the  ants  thruft  their  ftings,  and  inftil 
into  them  their  flinging  liquor.  Ruy.  a.  A  fly 
with  a  large  blue  belly.-— 

Say,  (ire  of  infedts,  mighty  Sol, 

A  fty  upon  the  chariot-pole 

Cries  out.  What  Ww-^o///f  alive 

Did  ever  with  fuch  fury  drive  ?  Prior, 

(i.)  Blue-bottle,  in  botany.    See  Cyan  us. 

Blue-cap.    See  Blbw-cap. 

Blue  colour  of  the  sky.    See  Sky. 

*  B  L  u  e-e y  ei>p  adj.  [from  blue  and  eye^  Having 
blue  eyes. — 

Rife  then,  fair  blueey^d  maid,  rife  and  difcover 
Thy  (liver  brow,  and  meet  thy  golden  lover. 

Crajhaw* 
Nor  to  the  temple  was  fhe  gone,  to  move. 
With  prayers,  the  bltts-efd  progeny  of  Jove. 

Dryden% 
Blue,  Flanders,  iff  a  colour  feldom  ufed  but 
in  landfcapes,  being  apt  to  turn  green.  The  French 
call  it  cendre  vertex  or  green  aQies. 

BuE  nSH.    aSce  CORYPHiENA. 

*  B L  u  £  H  A I R  e  D.  a^'.  [froffi  biu£  and  bair:\  Ha- 
ving blue  hair. — 

This  placcr 
Tlie  greateft  and  the  beft  of  alT  the  main, 
The  quarters  to  his  bli^-basr^d  deities.    Milton, 
Blue- HILLS,  a  poft  town  of  the  united  States, 
m  the  diftri^  of  Maine,  and  county  of  Hancock, 
£,  of  the  Penobfcot ;  344  miles  from  Bofton,  and 
634  from  Philadelphia* 
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Blub  Japait,  receipt  for  making.    Tifo 

gum- water,  and  white  lead,  a  fufiicient  quantity ; 
grind  them  well  ,upon  a  porphyry :  then  take  ifin« 
glafs  fize,  and  the  fineft  and  beft  fmalt,  fufficient 
quantities;  mix  them  well,  and  add,  of  the  while- 
lead,  before  ground,  fo  much  as  may  give  it  a 
fufficient  body.  Mix  all  thefe  together  to  the  con- 
fiflence  of  a  paint. 

Blub  John,  among  mariners,  a  kind  of  mineral 
which  is  fabricated  into  vafes  and  other  omamen- 
tal  figures.  It  is  of  the  fame  quality  with  the 
cubical  fpar,  with  refped  to  its  fuftbility  in  the 
fire.  It  lofes  its  colour,  and  becomes  white  in  a 
moderate  heat :  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
blueft  kind  is  3180  ounces,  and  that  of  the  leaft 
blue  is  J 1 40  ounces.  This  fubftance  began  firft 
to  be  ufed  above  30  years  ago  at  Odin  mine  ia 
Derbyfliire,  where  the  greateft  quantities  are  ftill 
found.  The  largeft  pieces  are  fold  for  9  1.  a  toii» 
the  middle-fized  for  6 1.  and  the  leafl  for  50  s. 

♦  BLUELY.  tfi/v.  [from  ^/«f.]    With  a  blue  cc 

loUK — 

This  'fquire  he^drop'd  his  pen  full  foon. 

While  as  the  light  burnt  bluelj,  S^wift* 

Blue-man  TLB,  in  heraldry,  the  title  of  a  pur* 
fuivant  at  arms. 

(i.)  Blue  mountain,  a  high  and  extenfive 
ridge  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  which  19 
about  4000  feet  high,  and  extends  through  the  !{. 
parts  of  New  Jerfey  into  Pennfylvania,  as  far  aa 
the  Sufquehanna.  SccAllbgany,  and  Ameri- 
ca, §  4«. 

(a.)  Blue  mountain.    See  Cairngorm. 

»  BLUENESS. «./.  [from  ^/wr.]  ThcquaUtyof 
being  blue.— In  a  moment  our  liquor  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  bluenefsy  and  reftored  to  it  again,  by 
the  affufion  of  a  few  drops  of  liqueurs.  B^k 
on  Celours, 

Blue  nuns,  S^fdUs  bhes^  a  title  of  thofe  of  the 
order  of  the  annunciation.    See  Ann  o  n  ci  a  da. 

Blue,  Prusssian,  or  Berlin  Blub,  is  coofi- 
derably  in  ufe  among  painters,  though  inferior  to 
the  ultramarine  blue*  It  ia  a  modem  ioTentioo, 
and  was  difcovered  by  accident,  about  the  begin- 
ning of.this  century.  A  chemifl  of  Berlin,  having 
fucceffively  thrown  upon  the  ground,  feveral  li- 
quors from  his  laboratory,  was  furprifed  to  fee  it 
fuddenly  (trained  with  a  moft  beautiful  colour. 
Recolleding  the  liquors  he  had  thrown  on  each 
other,  he  made  a  fimilar  mixture  in  a  vefTel,  and 
produced  the  fame  colour.  He  dkl  not  publifh 
his  procefs,  but  prepared  and  fold  his  Mv,  which 
was  fubflitutcd  for  uttramarint.  The  account  of 
it  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  1710; 
but  without  the  defcription  of  its  procefs.  See 
Chemistry,  Index. 

Blue  river.    See  Azul,  and  Blub,  N^  3. 

Blue,  Saxon,  a  dye  made  b^  diflblving  indigo 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  by  which  the  indigo  becomes  of 
a  much  more  lively  colour,  and  Is  extended  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  it  will  go  very  far  in  dyeing. 
See  Colour-making. 

Blue,  stone  or  pown^jtr  u^d  to  linen  afbr 
being  wafhed,  either  in  the  lump,  or  powered,  is  the 
&me  with  fnult.  See  Smalt,  and  CHEMitTRY, 
Index. 

Blue,  turnsole,  is  t^d  in  paintiBgon  wood. 
It  is^  made  of  the  feed  of  that  pUnty  by  boiling  4 
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cnmces  of  turnfole  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
wherein  lime  has  been  flacked. 

B1UE9  ULTRAMARINE,  [q.  d.]  beyond  fea,  from 
itB  being  firft  brought  into  Europe  out  of  India, 
and  Periia,]  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable 
colours^  ufed  in  painting,  is  prepared  from  lapis 
Lazuli)  by  firft  calcining  the  ftone  in  an  iron  pot; 
then  grinding  it  very  fine  o:\  prophyry ;  then  mix- 
ing it  up  with  a  pafie  made  of  wax,  pitch,  maf- 
tich,  turpentine,  and  oil ;  and  at  1  aft  wafhing  the 
pafte  well  in  clear  water,  to  feparate  the  coTour- 
iDg  part  from  the  reft,  which  precipitates  to  the 
bottom,  in  f(»nn  of  a  fubtile,  beautiful,  blue  pow- 
der. The  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  pow- 
der is  dried  in  the  fun. 

*  BLUFF.  aJj.  Big ;  furly ;  bluftering.— 
Like  thofe  whom  ftature  did  to  crowns  prefer, 

Black-brow'd  and  bluff  like  Homer's  Jupiter. 

Drjden, 

Bluff-headed,  among  failors  is  applied  to  a 
fttp  that  has  an  upright  ftem. 

( r.)  BLUING,  the  aft  or  art  of  communicating 
a  blue  colour  to  bodies  otherwife  deftitute  there- 
of. Landrefles  blue  their  linens  with  fmalt;  dyers 
their  ftuffs  and  wools  with  woad  or  indigo. 

(1.)  Bluing  of  iron,  a  method  of* beautifying 
that  raetal  fometimes  pradtifed;  for  mourning 
buckles,  fwords,  and  the  like.  The  manner  is 
this:  Take  a  piece  of  grind-ftone  or,  whet-ftone, 
and  rub  bard  on  the  work,  to  take  off  the  black 
fcurf  from  it :  then  heat  it  in  the  fire ;  and  as  it 
grows  hot,  th^  colour  changes  by  degrees,  coming 
iirft  to  light,  then  to  a  darker  gold  colour,  and 
Jaftly  to  a  blue.  Sometimes  alfo  they  grind  indigo 
and  iallad  oil  together:  and  rub  the  ifiixture  on 
the  work  with  a  woollen  rag,  while  it  is  heating 
leaving  it  to  cool  of  itfelf. 

(3.)  Bluing  of  other  metals  Is  performed 
hf  heating  them  in  the  fire,  till  they  affume  a  blue 
colour;  particularly  pradifed  by  gilders,  who 
W«e  their  metals  before  they  apply  the  gold  and 
fiWerleaf.  Among  fculptors,  bluing  a  figure  of 
bronze,  means  the  heating  it,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
application  of  the  gold  leaf. 

*  BLUISH.  ai(f.  [from  hliu:\  Blue  in  a  fmall  de^ 
gree. — Side  fleeves  and  ikirts,  round  underborne, 
with  a  hlmjb  tinfeL  ^hakej^are.-^ 

At  laft,  as  far  as  I  could  caft  my  eyes 
Upon  the  fea,  Ibmewhat,  methought,  did  rife 
Like  blv^  mifts.  Dryden* 

Here,  iA  full  light,  the  ruffet  plains  extend, 
There,  wrapt  in  clouds,  the  hluijb  hills  afcend. 

Pope. 

*  BLUBHNESS.  If./  [from  hlu:.\  A  fmall  de- 
gree  of  blue  colour.— I  could  make,  with  crude 
copper,  a  folution  without  the  hlm/bnefs  that  is 
wont  to  accompany  its  vulgar  folutions.  JBq//f. 

BLUMDASHELAY,  a  village  in  Dorfetfhhre, 
in  the  pariih  of  Whitchurch. 

*  BLUNGER.  h./.  [from  the  v/*rb.]  A  grofs  or 
ihameful  miftake.— It  was  the  advice  of  Schom- 
berg  to  an  hiOorian,  that  he  fhould  avoid  being 
particular  in  the  drawing  up  of  an  army,  ai^  o- 
ther  circumftances  in,  the  day  of  battle;  for  that 
he  had  obferved  notorious  blunders  and  abfurditlqs 
committed  by  writers  not  converiant  in  the  art  of 
war.  AJdifon^-^ll  is  our  own  ignorance  that  makes 


us  charge  thefe  works  of  the  Almighty  as  defeats 
or  blunders^  as  ill  contrived  or  ill  made.  Denbam, 

(i.)  *  To  Blun  der.  v.  a.  To  mix  fooliftily  or 
blindly^— He  feems  to  underftand  no  difference^ 
between  titles  of  refpcd  and  a^s  of  worfhip ;  be-' 
tween  expreffions  of  efteem  and  devotion;  be- 
tween  religious  and  civil  worfhip ;  for  he  blunders 
and  confounds  all  thefe  together ;  and  whatever 
proves  one,  he  thinks,  proves  all  the  reft.  StilHngM* 

(3.)  ♦  Tfl  Blunder*  v.  n,  [blunderen,  Dutch  ; 
perhaps  from  ^/iW-l  i.  To  miftake  grofsly;  to* 
err  very  widely ;  to  miftake  ftupidly.  It  is  a  word 
implying  contempt.— It  is  one  thing  to  forget 
matter  of  fadt,  and  another  to  blunder  upon  the 
reafon  of  it.  VEJlrange. — The  grandees  and  giants 
in  knowledge,  who  laughed  at  all  befides  them- 
felves  as  barbarous  and  infignificant,  yet  blunder* 
edf  and  ftumbled,  about  their  principal  concern. 
South.    %.  To  flounder;  to  ftumble. — 

He  who  now  to  fenfe,  now  nonfenfe  leaning. 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  mean- 
ing. Pope, 

(1.)  »  BLUNDERBUSS.  «./.  [from  blunder.'] 
A  gun  that  is  charged  with  many  bullets,  fo  that, 
wiSiout  any  exaft  aim,  there  is  a  chance  of  hitting 
the  mark.— There  are  blunderbujfes  in  every  loop- 
hole, that  go  off  of  their  own  accord  at  the  Iqueak- 
ing  of  a  fiddle.  Dryden. 

(1.)  Blunderbusses  ar^  generally  made  fhort 
and  have  wide  bores. 

♦  BLUNDERER.  »./.  [from  blunder.]  A  man 
apt  to  commit  blunders;  a  blockhead. — Another 
fort  of  judges  will  decide  in  favour  of  an  author, 
or  will  pronounce^him  a  mere  blunderer y  accord- 
ing to  the  company  they  have  kept.  Watts, 

•  BLUNDERHEAD,  n.f.  [from  blunder  and 
bead.]  A  ftupid  fellow.— At  the  rate  of  this  thick- 
Ikulled  blunderhead^  every  plow  jobber  fhall  Uke 
upon  him  to  read  upon  divinity.  VEJlrange. 

BLUNDESDON,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  NW. 
of  Lcoftoff. 

BLUND's  Court,  in  Oxfordftiire,  SW.  of 
Henley. 

BLUNGOED,  a  town  in  Monmouthfhire,  6 
miles  NW.  of  Abergavenny. 

BLUNHAM,  in  Bedfordihire,  4  miles  W.  of 
Potton. 

BLUNKET.  adj.  obf.  Light  blue.  BaUej. 
BLUNDSON,  Broad,     ^  3 villagesin  Wiltfh, 
Blundson-«urt,  and       > between  Cricklade 
Blunsdon-St  Andrews,  3 and  Berkfliire. 
(i.)  •  BLUNT,  adj.  [etymology  unccrtain.3 
I .  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point ;  not  ftiarp.—- Thanks 
to  that  beauty,  which  can  give  an  edge  to  the 
bluntejl  fwords.  Sidney.—lf  the  iron  be  blunts  and 
he  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  muft  he  put  to 
more  ftrength.  Ecclff.    ».  Dull  in  underftandii)g ; 
not  quick.^ 

Valfentine  being  gone,  Til  quickly  crbfs, 

By  fome  Ily  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceed* 

ing.  Shakefpeare, 

3.  Rough;  not  delicate;  not  civil.— Whitehead, 

a  grave  divine,  was  of  a  blunt  ftocial  nature ;  one 

day  the  queen  happened  to  fay,  I  like  thee  the 

better,  becaufe  thou  liveft  unmaiTied.     He  an- 

fwered ;  Madam,  I  like  you  the  worfe.  Baeon.-^ 

The  mayor  or  the  town  came  to  feize  them  in  a 

Ka  hbtnt 
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hhifit  manner,  alledging  a  wauaat  to  ftop  them 
Wotton, — 

'Tis  not  enough  your  counfel  ilill  be  true ; 

Blunt  truths  more  mifchiefs  than  nice  falfehooda 
do.  .  .  ; '  Pope. 

4..  Abrupt;  not  elegant.— To  ufe  too  many  cir,. 
cumftances,  ere  one  come  to  the  matter,  is  weari- 
fome ;  to  ufe  none  at  all,  is  blunt,  Bacon,  '  5.  Hard 
to  penetrate.  This  ufe  is  improper.— I  find  my 
heart  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  jmpreffions  ;  it 
will  fcarce  receive  dr  retain  affedtions  of  yelterday, 
Pope.  -  .        .  , 

(a.)  Blunt,  a./,  in  fencing,  a  foil. 

*  To  Bi*uNT.  v. «.  [from  the  noun.]  x.  To 
dull  the  edge  or  point. —        '      » 

So  ficken  waining  moons  too  near  the  fun, 
And  blunt  their  ctefcents  on  the  edge  of  day. 

Drydcn. 
Earthly  limbs  and  grofs  allay, 
filurn  not  thJe  beams  of  heav'n,  and  edge  of  day. 
,      ,       •  Dryden* 

He  had  fuch  things  to  ui^ge  againft  our  mar- 
riage,. ...  •        : 
As,  now  declared,   would  blunt  my  fword  iq 

battle,  f     .  . 

And  daftardize  my  courage.  Dryden. 

%p  To  reprefs,  or  weaken  any  appetite,  delire,  or 
power  of  the  mindl—  .1 

Blunt  not  his  love ; 
Nor  lofe  the  good  advantage  qf  his  grace, 
By  feeming  cold.  Sbakefpeare. 

BLUNTISII,  adj.  Somewhat  blunt. 

*  BLUNTLY,  ad-v,  [from  blunt.-\  i.  In  a  blunt 
fpanner  ;  without  (harpnefs.  a.  Coarfely ;  plain- 
ly ;  roughly. — I  can  keep  honell  counfels,  raarr  a 
curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  mef- 
U%^  bluntly.  Sbak^peare. —  ,\  ,, 

*         A  man  of  honeft  blood, 
Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  affigUM 
For  childbirth  came,  X\x\x^  bluntly  fpoke  his  mind. 

Dryden. 

*  BLUNTNESS.  n.  f.  (from  blunt.'\  i.  Want 
of  edge  or  point ;  dulnefs ;  obtufenefs ;  want  of 
Qiarpnefs.-^  . 

'The  crafty  boy,  that  had  fual  oft  effay'd 
To  pierce  n{y  ftubbom  and  refilling  breail, 
But  ftill  Xhe  bluninefs  of  his  darts  bctray'd. 

;  Suckling, 
3.  Coarfenefs ;  roughnefs  of  manners ;  rude  fince- 
.  rity. — His  filenc^  grew  wit,  his  blwifnefs  integrity, 
bis  beailly  ignorance, .  virtuous  fimplicity.  Sidney. 
-^-Manage  difoutes  with  civility;  whence  fome. 
readers  will  be  affifted  to  difcern  a  difference  be- 
twixt ^/»»/ff^.  of  fpeech  ,and  ftrength  of  reafon* 
$oyle.-'  .      \    .     .     ^ 

Falfe  friends,  his  deadlie(l:  foes,  could  find  no 

way,  ) 

But  fhows  of  honeft  bluninefs  to  betray.    Liyd, 

BLUNTSHAM,  a  vil^ge  in  Huntingdonfture; 

S.  of  Erith. 

;  *  BLUNTWITTED.  adj.  [from  blunt  and  «;//.] 
i)ull;  ftupid.— 

Bluntwitted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour. 

Sbakefpeare, 

*  BLUR.  «./.  {borra^  Span,  a  h\oU  Skinner.] 
A  blot  $  a  ftain ;  a  fpot. — Man,  once  fallen,  was 
nothing  but  a  great  blur;  a  total  univerfal  pollu- 
tion. South* 
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*  To  Blur.  v.  a.  [frcMH  the  noun.]  i.  To  blotj 
to  obfcure;  without  quite  effacing. — 

-    Such  an  ad, 
That  blur'j  the  grace  and  blulh  of  modefty.  Sbak, 
»•  Xo  blot ;  to  ftain ;  to  fully.— 

Saracafm's  may  eclipfe  thine  own» 
But  cannot  blur  my  loft  renown.         Hudibras, 
BLURHITCH,  a  diftrid  in  Dumbartonihire. 

*  To  BLURT,  w,  a.  without  etymology.]  To 
fpeak  inadvertantly ;  to  let  fly  without  thirkiog; 
commonly  with  out  intenfive.-»-C)ther8  caft  out 
l>]oody  and  deadly  fpeeches  at  random,  and  can- 
not hold,  .but  blurt  out  thofe  words,  which  after- 
wards they  are  forced  to  eat.  JJaiewi//.— They 
had  fome  belief  of  a  Deity,  which  tliey,  upon  fur- 
prizal,  thus  blurt  out.  Gov,  of. the  Tongue,-- 
^  .     They  blulh  if  they  blurt  out^  ere  well  aware, 

A  fwan  is  white,  or  Queenlbury  is  fair.  Tomg, 
BLURTON,  a  village  in  Staffordihire,  a  miles 
S£,  of  Ncwcaftle  under  Lyne. 
'  ( X.)  *  BLUSH.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  The 
colour  in  the  cheeks,  raifed  by  ihame  or  confii- 
fion.— 

The  virgin's  wifh,  without  her  fears,  impart, 
Excufe  the  blujh  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 

Pope, 
a.  A  red  or  purple  colour.  3.  Sudden  appear- 
ance; a  fignification  that  feems  barbarous,  yet 
ufed  by  goo<i  writers. — All  purely  identical  pro- 
pofitions,  obvioufly,  .and  at  firft  blufif,  appear  to 
contain  no.  certain  inftrudion  in  them.  Locke, 
'  (a.)  Blush  of  a  business,  is  one  of  the  ma- 
ny bombaftic- metaphors,  which  modem  affeda- 
tion  has  of  late  introduced  into  the  Engliih  lan- 
guage. The  late  Pfof.  Beattie  has  juftly  expo- 
fed  this,  along  with  many  fimilar  falhionable  in- 
novations, in  his  humorous  dialogue  between  Dean 
Swift,  a  London  bookfeller,  and  Mercury.  After 
introducing  the  bookfeller  as  *^  fpeaking  Engliih 
qf  the 'very  ne^efl  and  bejt  pattern^*  he  makes  the 
Dean  apply  to  Mercury  *•  to  interpret  fome  of  this 

li»ampci  nprfon*8  ^ibheriOi :"— ui^hereiinon  th«»  vaA 


learned  perfon's  gibberifh :"— whereupon  the  god 
among  other  diredions  .'^  to  niake  Engliih  as  well 
nearly  as  this  learned  bookfeller,"  tells  him, — **  Al- 
yrays  when  you  can,  prefer  figurative  to  proper  ex- 
preiiion,  and  be  not  nice  in  the  choice  of  your  fi- 
gures, nor  give  yourfelf  much  trouble  about  their 
confiflemyi^ — Thus  **  inftead  of— He  fpoke  an  hour 
on  various  topicks,  you  muft  fay,  Be  <was  an  hour 
i^on  bis  ^ legs 9  and. went  into  a  variety  of  matter : 
an  idiom  which  i&,now  very  common  and  much 
admired,  becai^fe  it  is  figurative^  verbqfef  and  am- 
higuous  ;  three  qualities  of  ftyle,  which  are  now, 
among  £afhionable  writers  and  fpeakers,  indifp«n- 
i^ble*.  Inftead  of— Heundervalues  his  enemies,  fay, 
iie  fets  no  fiore  by  tboje  Vihoare  inimical  to  htm.-^' 
fnftead  of— At  firft-  view>  you  muft  iay,  jIt  the 
firfi  Blufli  of  the  bujinefs"  &c.    ;  .  : 

(i;)  *  To  Bi^usH.  V,  a.    To  make  red.    Not 
ufed.— 

Pale  and  bloodlefs. 
Being  all  defcended  to  the  laboring  heart. 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  re- 

•     turncth 
Tq  blufb  and  beautify  thQ  cheek  again.    Sbakef 
(a.)  *  To  Blush,  v,  n,  [blo/en^  Dutch.]    i.  To 
betray  ihame  or  confufiopy.by  a  red  colour  on  the 
check  or  forehead.*^ 
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I  have  mark'd 

A  thouiand  Uufl^  apparitions 

To  ftart  into  her  face ;  a  thoufand  innocent 
ihames. 

In  angel  whiteneij^  bear  away  tbefe  blujheu 

Sbakejptare. 
^All  thefe  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth, 
which  are  bluftimg  in  a  man's  own,  B<iro».— Shame 
caufeth  Uujbing  ;  blujhing  is  the  refort  of  the  blood 
to  the  face  \  although  hluflrinf  will  be  feen  in  the 
whole  breafty  yet  that  is  but  m  pafl'age  to  the  face. 
BacifH* — 

Blujb  then,  but  blujb  for  your  deftrudiye  fi* 
lence> 

That  tears  your  foul.  S$mtb, 

%.  To  carry  a  ned  colour^  or  any  foft  and  bright 
colour. — 

To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  bloffbms. 

And  bears  his  hlufiing  honours  thick  upon  him. 

Sbakejpeare. 
5.  It  has  at  before  the  caufe  of  fhame.-r 

He  whin'dy  and  roar'd  away  your  vi^ory,  ' 

That  pages  bhijh^d  at  him ;  and  men  of  heart 

Look'd  wond'ring  at  each  other.  SbakeJ^eare. 
—You  have  not  yet  loft  all  your  natural  modefty» 
bat  blujb  at  your  vices.  Calamy'j  Sermons. 

BLUSHING  is  generally  excited  by  a  fenfe  of 
ihame»  from  confcioufhefs  of  fome  failing  or  im-> 
perfedion.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  a 
Sympathy  between  feveral  parts  of  the  body*  oc- 
cafioned  by  the'iame  nerve  beings  extended  to  them 
all.  Thus  the  5th  pair  of  nerves  being  branched 
from  the  brain  to  the  eye^  ear>  mufcles  of  the  lips, 
.cbeekSy  palate,  tongue,  and  nofe ;  a  thing  feen  or 
heard  that  is  (hameful,  afiedls  the  cheeks  with 
hluflies,  driving  the  blood  into  their  minute  vef- 
iels,  at  the  inftant  that  it  a^feds  the  eye  and  ear. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  Mr  Derham  pbierves,  a  (a- 
voury  thing  .feen  or  fmelt  affeds  the  glands  of  the 
mouth:. if  a  thing  heard  be  droll,  it  affedts  the 
mufcles  of  the  £»:e  vrith  laughter ;  if  melancholy, 
it  exerts  itfelf  on  the  glands  of  the  eyes,  and  occa« 
ilons  weeping,  &c.  And  to  the  fame-  caufe  Dr 
Willis  afcnbes  the  pleafure  of  idfling. 

*  BLUSHY.  adi.  [from  blu/b.]  Having  the  co- 
lour of  a  blufli. — BlolToms  of  trees,  that  are  white, 
are  commonly  inodorate ;  thofe  of  apples,  crabs,' 
peaches,  are  blujhjy  and  fmell  fweet.  Bacon,'^ 
Stratonice  entering,  moved  a  blujhy  colour  in  his 
£ice ;  but  deferting  him,  he  relapfed  into  paienefs 
and  languour.  Harvey  on  Con/umptioni, 

*  BLUSTER.  »./.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  Roar 
of  ftorms.    Tempeft. — 

The  fkies  look  grimly. 
And  threaten  prefent  blufiers.  SJbakeJpeare* 

To  the  winds  they  fet 
Their  comers ;  when  with  blujler  to  confound 
Sea,  air,  and  fhorc.  Mi/ton* 

a.  Noife;  tumult. — 

So,  by  the  brazen  trumpet's  blufler^ 
Troops  of  all  tongues  and  nationstfaufter.  Swuift* 
3.  Turbulence:  fury — 

Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  thofe  kio. 
Which  in  the  blufter  of  thy  wrath  muft  fall 
With  thofe  that  haveH)ffended.        Sbakefpeare. 
4*  Boail ;  boiHeroufnefs.— A  coward  makes  a  great 
deal  more  bhfier  than  a  man  of  honour.  VEJirange* 


>  BOA 

*  T^?  Bluster.  1;.  o.  [fuppofed  from  blaA^i 

id.--. 


To  roar  as  a  ftorm ;  to  be  violent  and  low 

Earth  his  uncouth  mother  was,   . 
And  blupring  JEolus  his  boafted  (ire.    Spenfer. 
So  now  he  ftorms  with  many  a  fturdy  itoure^ 
So  now  his  biujirmg  blaft  each  coaft  doth  fcour; 

Spenferi 
s.  To  bully ;  to  pufF;  to  fwagger ;  to  be  tumuU 
tuous. — My  heart's  too  big  to  bear  this,  foys  a 
blujiering  fellow;  I'll  deftroy  myfelf.  Sir,  fays  the 
gentleman,  here's  a  dagger  at  your  fervice:  fo  the 
humour  went  off.  JL'^rfl^f.— Either  he  muffc 
fink  to  a  downright  confeifion,  or  muft  huff  and 
blufier^  till  perhaps  he  raife  a  counter*fh>rm:  Gov* 
Tongue. — Virgil  bad  the  majefty  of  a  lawful  prince, 
and  Statins  only  the  bhtfiering  oVi  tyrant.  Dryd,-^ 
There  let  him  reign  the  jailor  of  the  wind ; 
With  hoarfe  commands  his  breathing  fubjeds " 

call. 
And  boaft  and  blujler  in  his  empty  hall.    Dryd. 
•BLUSTERER,  n.J,  [from  blufier.-^  AXwag- 
gerer;  a  buliy ;  a  tumultuous  nOify  fellow. 

♦  BLUSTROUS.  adj.  [from  blufter.]  Tumul. 
tuous;  noify. — 

The  ancient  heroes  were  illuftrious 

For  being  benign,  and  not  bluftrous.    Hudibrai* 

To  BLYN.  V.  n.  obf.  To  eafe. 

To  BLYNCH,  t).  n.  obJ%  To  keep  off:  to  look 
afquint.  Cbauc. 

BLYSOOG,  a  river  of  Pembrokefhire. 

BLYSWORTH,  a  village  between  Northamp- 
ton  and  Towcefter. 

BLYSYNGE,  adj.  obf.  Blazing.  Cbaue. 

BLYTHBOROUGH.    See  Blithborough. 

BLYTH,  a  fea  port  town  of  Northumberland* 
which  has  obtained,  a  ftate  of  confequence  fince 
the  reformation:  previous  to  that  period,  there 
were  fcarcely  any  houfes  in  it.  In.  1728  its  trade 
had  fo  much  increafed  that  above  soo  vefiels  clear* 
ed  from  its  port,  that  year,  and  it  has  been  in* 
creaiing  rapidly  fince ;  it  is  confldered  merely  as 
a  creek,  when  compared  with  Newcaftle^  and 
though  it  is  no  more  in  comparifon,  and  only  pof- 
feffes  183  houfes,  and  11 70  inhabitants,  yet  it  baa 
the  advantage  of  a  cuftom  houfe,  which  is  denied 
to  North  Shields  and  South  Shields,  each  of  which 
contain  more  than  15,000  inhabitants!  fee  thefe 
articles.  BIyth  is  24  miles  N£.  of  Newcaftle,  and 
a88  N.  of  London :  it  has  a  fmall  market  on.  Sa- 
turdays. About  4  miles  S.  of  this  is  Seaton  De- 
laval ;  for  an  account  of  which,  and  its  curious 
dock,  fee  Seaton  Sluice." 

BLYTHE,  the  name  of  3  rivers.    See  Blitb» 

§  3—5* 
BLYVE,  adv.  obf.  Immediately.  Cbauc. 

•  BML  n.  f.    A  note  in  mnfick. — 
Gamut  J  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 

Bmii  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord.      Skakejp. 

BMOLLARRE,  \  n.f.  in  mufic,  fignifiesB  flat, 

BMOLLE,  5  or  B  foft. 

BNIZOMENJE,  an  ancient  tribe  of  Arabs.  See 
Arabia,  §  5. 

.*  BO.  inter] .  A  word  of  terrOur;  fi'om  Bo,  an 
old  northern  captain,  of  fuch  fame,  that  his  name 
was  ufed  to  terrify  the  enemy.  Temple. 

(L)  BOA,  in  ancient  geography,  or  Boa£-aru  m, 
an  if] and  on  the  coait  of  Illyricum,  over-againfc 
Tragurium :  A  place  of  banilhment  for  coudemru 
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«sl  perfoDs;  now  called  Bua,  an  ifland  in  the  A< 
driatic,  joined  to  the  continent  andtoTragurium, 
now  Trattf  by  a  bridge. 

(11.)  Boa,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  amphibia.  Mr  Chambers 
fays»  the  nanae  is  derived  from  fome  of  the  fpecies 
following  cows  and  fucking  their  teats.  The 
charadersare,  that  the  belly  and  tail  are  both  fur- 
nifhed  with  fcuta.  Their  bite  is  not  poifonous. 
Sec  Serpent.    There  are  lo  fpecies,  viz. 

t.  Boa  can  in  a,  has  20 j  fcuta  on  the  belly, 
and  77  on  the  tail;  it  is  greeni(h,  and  variegated 
with  white  belts.  It  is  a  native  of  America, 
lodges  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  trees,  and  is  about 
two  feet  long. 

fl.  Boa  cenchria,  has  26.1  fcuta  on  the  bellyi 
and  5  7  on  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  yeUow  colour,  with 
white  eye*like  fpots.    It  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

3.  Boa  constrictor,  has  240  fcuta  on  the 
belly,  and  60  on  the  tail.  This  is  an  immenfe 
animal :  it  often  exceeds  36^  feet  in  length ;  the 
body  is  very  thick,  of  a  dulky  white  colour,  and 
its  hack  is  interfpeded  with  24  large  pale  irregular 
fpots :  the  tail  is  of  a  darker  colour :  and  the  fides 
are  beautifully  variegated  with  pale^  fpots.  ^Befides 
the  whole  body  interfperfed  with  fmaU  brown 
Ipots.  See  Pl.XLI.fig.9.  The  head  is  covered  with 
Imall  icales,  apd  has  no  broad  laminae  betwixt  the 
€yes,  but  has  a  black  belt  behind  them.  It  wants 
the  large  dog  fangs.  The  tongue  is  fleihy,  and 
very  little  forked.  Above  the  eyes,  on  each  fide, 
the  head  rifes  high.  The  fcales  of  this  ferpent  are 
all  very  fmall,  roundini  and  fmooth.  The  tail 
does  not  exceed  one  8th  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  animal.  The  Indians,  who  adore  this  moo-* 
flrous  animal,  ufe  the  ikin  for  cloaths,  on  oc- 
count  of  its  imoothnefs  and  beauty.  There  are 
ieveral  of  thefe  ikins  of  the  above  dimenfions  pre^ 
ferved,  and  to  be  feen  in  the  different  mufeums 
pf*  Europe,  particularly  in  the  library  and  botanic 
garden  of  Upial  in  Sweden,  which  has  of  late 
been  greatly  enriched  by  count  Grillinborg.  The 
fleO)  of  this  ieipent  is  eat  by  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes  of  Aftica.  Pifo,  Mai^raave,  and  Kemp- 
fer,  give  the  following  account  of  its  method  of 
living  and  catching  its  prey.  It  frequents  caves 
and  thick  fbrefts,  where  it  conceals  itfetf,  and 
fuddenly  darts  out  upon  ftrangers,  wild  beafts, 
&c.  When  it  chooies  a  tree  for  its  watching 
place,  it  fupports  itfelf  by  twifting  its  tail  round 
the  trunk  or  a  bianch,  and  darts  down  upon 
jheep,  goats,  tigers,  or  anv  animal  that  comes 
iBi^ithin  its  reach.  When  it  lays  hold  of  animals, 
cfpecially  any  of  the  larger  kinds,  it  t wills  itfelf 
iVvcral  times  round  their  body,  and  by  the  vail 
force  of  its  circular  mufcles  bruifesand  breaks  all 
their  bones.  After  the  bones  are  broke,  it  licks 
the  ikin  of  the  animal  aU  over,  belmearing  it  with  a 
glutinous  kind  of  ialiva.  Thi^operation  is  intend- 
ed to  facilitate  deglutition,  and  is  a  preparation 
f  :>r  fwallowing  the  whole  animal.  If  it  be  a  fla^, 
or  any  horned  animal,  it  begins  to  fwallow  the 
U'Pt  firft,  and  gradually  fucks  in  the  body,  and 
afi  of  all  the  head.  When  the  boms  happen  to 
be  l.irge,  it  has  been  obferved  to  go  about  for  a 
long  time  with  them  tticking  out  from  its  mouth. 
/iR  the  animal  digefts,  the  horns  putrify  and  fall 
oif.    After  tliis  itrpcnt  has  fwallowed  a  ita^  or  a 
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tiger,  it  is  unable  for  fome  days  to  move;  the 
hunters  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  circum- 
ftance,  always  take  this  opportunity  of  deftroying 
it.  When  irritated,  it  makes  a  loud  hilBng  noife. 
It  is  faid  to  cover  itfelf  over  with  leaves  in  fuch 
places  as  ftags  or  other  animals  frequent,  in  order 
to  conceal  itielf  from  their  light,  and  that  it  may 
the  more  eafily  lay  hold  of  them.  One  of  them, 
which  was  killed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was 
found  with  a  child  whole  in  its  belly. 

4.  Boa  contortrix,  has  150  icuta  on  the 
belly,  and  40  on  the  tail:  the  head  is  broxd, 
very  convex,  and  has  poifon  bags  in  the  mouth 
but  no  fang,  for  which  reafon  its  bite  is  not  rec- 
koned poifonous:  the  body  is  aib-coloured,  in- 
terfjperfed  with  large  duiky  fpots ;  and  the  tail  is 
about  one  3d  of  the  length  of  the  body.  Tbif 
ferpent  is  found  in  Carolina. 

5.  Boa  enydris,  has  270  fcuta  on  the  belly, 
and  105  on  the  tail.  The  colour  is  a  dulky  white, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  very  long.  It  is  a 
native  of  America. 

i.  Boa  hipnals  is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour, 
and  is  found  in  Afia.  It  has  179  fcuta  on  the 
belly,  and  120  on  the  tail. 

7.  Boa  hortolana,  has  290  fcuta  on  the 
belly,  and  128  on  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  pale  colour, 
interfperfed  with  livid  wedge-Uke  fpots.  It  is  a 
native  of  America. 

8;  Boa  muriva,  has  254  fcuta  on  th»  belly, 
and  65  on  the  tail.  The  colour  of  it  is  a  light 
blue,  and  round  fpots  on  the  back.  It  is  a  native 
of  America. 

9.  Boa-ophrias,  has  281  fcuta  on  the  belly, 
and  64  on  the  tail ;  the  colour  is  neariy  the  lame 
with  that  of  the  conftridtor,  (N"  3.)  butbrowner^ 
The  place  where  this  ferpent  is  to  be  found  is  not 
known. 

10.  Boa  scvtalb  has  250  fcuta  on  the  belly, 
and  70  on  the  tail.  The  body  is  aft-coloured  and 
bluiih,  with  round  black  fpots  on  the  back,  and 
black  lateral  rings  edged  with  white.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  America  ;  and,  like  the  conftridor,  (N**  3.) 
thpugbnot  ib  long,  twifts  itfelf  about  fheep,  goau, 
&c.  and  fwallows  them  whole. 

BO  AD  AD  A  bashaw,  in  the  Turktfh  military 
orders,  an  officer  of  the  janizaries,  whofe  bufinef* 
it  is  to  walk  every  day  about  the  principal  parts 
of  the  city,  with  a  number  of  janizaries,  to  keep 
order,  and  to  fee  that  all  things  are  regular,  even 
to  the  drefa.  This  office  is  for  3  months^  and 
from  this  the  perfon  is  ufually  advanced  to  be  a 
ferach. 

BOADICEA,  or  VoADtCBA,  a  valiant  Britifii 
queen  in  the  time  of  Nero  the  emperor,  wife  to 
Prafutagus  king  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  who  by 
his  will  left  the  emperor  and  his  own  daughters, 
co-heirs  to  his  great  treafures,  in  expeAation  of 
pfx>curing  by  that  means  Nero's  proteiflion  for  bis 
family  and  pieople:  but  he  was  nofoonerdead,  than 
the  emperor's  officers  feized  all.  Boadicea  oppofed 
thefe  unjult  pi^eedings  ;  which  was  refented  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  brutality,  that  they  ordered  the 
lady  to  Jbe  publickly  whipped,  and  her  daughters 
to  be  ravilhed  by  the  foldiers.  The  Britons  look 
arms,  to  the  number  of  1 20,000,  with  Boadicea 
At  their  head,  to  Ihake  o(f  the  Roman  yoke ;  and 
made  a  general  and  bloody  malfacKe  of  about 
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loyooo  Romans.  Th«  whole  province  of  Britain 
would  have  been  lofty  if  Suetonius  Paulinus  had 
not  haftened  from  the  ifle  of  Mona  to  London^ 
aod  with  10,000  men  engaged  the  Britons.  The 
battle  was  fought  for  a  long  time  with  great  vi« 
gour  and  do^ubtful  fuccefs»  till  at  laft  vidory  in- 
dined  to  tibe  Romans.  Boadicea,  who  had  beha- 
ved with  all  the  bravery  imaginable,  difpatched 
herfelf  by  poifon,  A.  D.  61. 
BOAE-ARUM.  See  Boa»  IS"  I. 
BOANERGES,  [from  -oa  and  oin>  Syr.  /,  e. 
fons  of  thunder,]  a  title  given  by  our  Saviouf  to 
the  apoftks  James  and  John. 

(1.)*  BOAR. «./.  [Aflr,  Saxon;  beerp  Dutch.] 
The  male  fwine.^ 

To  fly  the  hoarj  before  the  Boar  purfues. 
Were  to  incenfe  the  hoar  to  follow  us.    SbaJtef. 

She  fped  the  hoar  away  $ 
His  eyeballs  glare  with  fire,  diffiis'd  with  blood ; 
His  neck  (huts  up  a  thickeft  thorny  wood ; 
His  briftled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears. 

DryJen, 
{%.)  Boar*    See  Sus. 

(j.JBoAK,  WILD,  among  buntfinen,  has  feve^ 
ral  names,  according  to  its  different  ages :  the  firft 
year,  it  is  called  a  pig  af  the  faunder  i  the  fecond 
it  \%  called  a  bug;  the  thirds  a  bog^JUer;  and  the 
fourth,  a  hoar;  when  leaving  the  launder,  he  is 
called  zJif^Ur  ox  fitngkr*  The  boar  generally 
/i?es  to  15  or  30  years,  if  he  efcapes  accidents. 
The  time  of  rutting  is  in  December,  and  lafts  a- 
bout  3  weeks.  Boars  feed  on  all  forts  of  fruits, 
and  on  the  roots  of  many  plants,  particularly  fern. 
When  near  the  fea-coafts,  they  will  defcend  to  the 
ihores  and  (kmoliih  the  tenderer  (hell*fi(h  in  very 
great  numbers.  Their  general  places  of  reft  are 
among  the  thickeft  buflies  that  can  be  found :  and 
they  are  not  eafily  put  up  out  of  them,  but  will 
Hand  the  bay  a  long  time.  In  April  and  May 
they  Deep  more  founds  than  at  any  other  time  cif 
the  year.  This  is  therefore  the  ^ccefsful  time 
for  taking  them  in  the  toils.  When  a  boar  is 
roa2ed  out  of  the  thicket,  he  always  goes  from  it, 
if  poffible,  the  (ame  way  by  which  he  came  to  it ; 
and  when  he  is  once  up,  he  will  never  ftop  till  he 
comes  to  ibme  place  of  more  fecurity.  If  it  hap- 
pens that  a  Sunder  of  them  are  found  together, 
when  any  one  bre^^  away,  the  reft  all  follow  the 
fame  way.  When  the  boar  is  hunted  in  the  wood 
where  he  was  bred,  be  will  fcarce  ever  be  brought 
to  quit  it ;  he  will  fometimes  make  towards  the 
Hdes  to  liften  to  the  noife  of  the  dogs,  but  retires 
into  the  middle  again,  and  ufually  dies  or  efcapes 
there.  When  a  boar  runs  a  head,  he  will  not  be 
ftopped  or  put  out  of  his  way,  by  man  or  beaft, 
fo  long  as  he  has  any  Rrength  left.  He  makes  no 
doubles  nor  croflings  when  chafed.  An  old  boar 
when  killed  ttiakes  no  noife ;  the  lows  and  pigs 
iqueak  when  wounded.    The  feafon  for  hunting 


place  of  (belter,  and  there  ftand  at  bay,  and  nf^ld* 
at  them  as  they  attempt  to  come  up  with  himi 
There  ought  always  to  be  relays  alfo  fet  of  the 
beft  and  ftauncheft  hounds  in  the  kennel ;  for  if 
they  are  of  young  eager  dogs,  they  will  be  apt  to 
feize  him,  and  be  killed  or  fpoiled  before  the  reft 
come  up.  Collars  with  bells  about  the  dogsneck» 
are  a  great  fecurity  for  them ;  for  the  boar  will 
not  fo  foon  ftrike  at  them  when  they  have  thefe^ . 
but  will  rather  run  before  them.  The  huntimedi 
generally  kill  the  boar  with  their  fworda  or  fpears: 
but  great  caution  is  neceifary  in  making  the  v 
blows ;  for  he  is  very  apt  to  catch  them  upon  his 
fnout  or  tulks ;  and  if  wounded  and  not  killed, 
he  will  attack  the  huntfman  in  the  moft  ftirious 
manner.  The  places  to  give  the  wound  with  the 
fpear  is  either  between  the  eyes  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  or  in  the  ftioulder ;  both  thefe  pla-^ 
ces  make  the  wound  mortal.  When  this  animal 
makes  at  the  hunter,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
courage  and  addiifs;  if  he  flies,  he  is  fure  to  be 
overtaken  and  killed.  If  the  boar  comes  ftraight 
up,  he  is  to  be  received  at  the' point  of  the  fpear: 
but  if  he  makes  doubles  and  windings,  he  is  to 
be  watched  very  cautioufly,  for  he  will  attempt 
getting  hold  of  the  fpear  in  his  mouth ;  and  if  he 
doest  nothing  can  £ive  the  huntfman,  but  ano- 
ther perfon  attacking  him  behind ;  he  will  on  this 
attack  the  fecond  perfon,  and  the  firft  muft  then 
attack  him  again:  two  people  will  thus  have 
enough  to  do  with  him ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
forks  of  the  boar-fpears  that  make  it  impoffible 
to  prefs  forward  upon  them,  the  huntfman  who 
gives  the  creature  his  death's  wound  would  feU 
dom  efcape  falling  a  (acrifice  to  his  revenge.  The 
modem  way  6f  boar-hunting  is  generally  to  dii^ 
patch  the  creature  by  all  tlie  huntfmen  ftriking 
him  at  (ftice:  but  the  ancient  Roman  way  was, 
for  a  perfon  on  foot,  armed  with  a  fpear,  to  keep 
the  creature  at  bay;  and  in  this  cafe  the  boar 
would  run  of  himielf  upon  the  fpear  to  come  at 
the  huntfman,  and  pufti  forward  till  the  fpear 
pierced  him  through.  The  hinder  claws  of  a  boar 
are  called  guards.  In  the  corn,  he  is  faid  to  feed; 
in  the  meadows  or  fallow-fields,  to  rcuty  twortfif 
or /em;  in  a  clofe,  to  gra%e.  The  boar  is  farr 
rowed  with  as  m^ny  teeth  as  he  will  ever  have: 
his  teeth  increafing  only  in  btgncfs,  not  in  num- 
ber: among  thefe  there  are  4  called  tujhesf  or 
tujh;  the  two  higheft  of  which  do  not  hurt  when 
he  ftrikes,  but  ferve  only  to  whet  the  other  two 
loweft,  Irith  which  the  oeaft  defends  himfelf,  and 
frequently  kills,  as  being  greater  and  longer  than. ' 
the  reft.  Thele  creatures  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
fubjedt  to  the  ftone :  few  of  them  are  abfolutely 
free  from  it,  yet  fcarce  any  of  them  have  the 
ftones  of  any  confiderable  fize.  It  is  common  to 
find  a  great  number  in  the  fame  bladder.  They, 
are  ufually  of  about  a  fcrupte  weight,  and  are  angu- 


the  wild  boar  begins  ta  September,  and  ends  in '  lar  and  regular,  each  having  5  angles.    Among 


December,  when  they  go  to  rut.  If  it  be  a  large 
boar,  and  one  that  has  lam  long  at  refty  he  muft 
be  honted  with  a  great  number  of  dog«,  and  thofe 
fuch  as  will  keep  clofe  to  him ;  and  the  huntf- 
man, with  hi«  fpear,  flioiild  always  be  riding  in 
axkotig  thenst  and  charging  the  boor  as  often  as 
he  do,  to  dkcourage  him :  fuch  a  boar  as  this, 
vith  5  or  6  couples  of  dogs,  will  run  to  the  firft 


the  Romans,  boar's  flcih  was  a  delicacy ;  one  had 
been  foonetimes  ferved  up  whole,  as  adilh  of  ftate. 
The  boar  was  fometimes  the  military  enfign  of 
the  Roman  armies,  in  lieu  of  the  eagle.  Among 
phyficians,  a  boar's  bladder  has  been  reputed  a 
fpecific  for  the  epilepfy.  The  tufh  of  the  wikj 
boar  ftill  pefles  with  fomc  a^  of  great  efficacy  in 
quinzies  and  pleunfies. 
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..  To  BoARy  in  the  menage,  is  fpoke  of  a  horfe 
when  he  fhoots  out  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears» 
and  tofles  his  nofe  in  the  wind. 

(L)  ♦  BOARD.  If./.  IhaurJ^  Godi.  br^d^  Sax.! 
I.  A  piece  of  wood  of  more  length  and  breadth 
than  Uiicknefs. — With  the  faw  they  fundred  trees 
ia  boards  and  planks.  Raleigb.'-^EYety  houfe  has 
a  board  Over  the  door,  wheceon  is  written  the 
number,  fex,  and  quality  of  the  perfons  living  in 
%./  Temple.-^  » 

Go^ow»  gotnift  the  wind's  uncertain  breath, 
Remov'd  four  fingers  from  approaching  death ; 
.  Or  feven  at  moft,  when  thickeft  is  the  board. 

Dryden. 
s.  A  table,  [from  burdd^  Welch.]— 

Soon  after  which,  three  hundred  lords  he  flew, 
.  Of  Britifli  blood,  all  fitting  at  his  board.  Fair.  Q. 

In  bed  he  flept  not,  for  my  ui^ine  it  $ 
'  At  board  he  fed  not,  for  my  urging  it.      Sbab. 
I'll  follow  thee  in  fiin'ral  flames ;  when  dead. 
My  gboft  ihall  thee  attend  alv^n/  and  bed. 

Sir  J.  Denbanu 


whereon  artificers  perform  their  work;  fuch  is  a 
work-board,  fliop  board,  taylor's  board,  &c. 

( VI.)  Board,  in  the  language  of  feamen,  ad- 
mits of  various  fignifications,  accdhling  to  the 
words  conjoined  with  it.    Thus 

I.  Board,  a  good.  A  if»ip  is  (aid  to  maht\ 
good  tx>ard,  when  flie  gets  up  much  to  windward, 
or  advances  much  at  one  tack  and  (kils  upon  a 
ftraight  line. 

a.  Board,  k  long,  is  when  the  fliip  ftands  a 
great  way  oflf,  before  ftie  tacks. 

fi  Board  and  board  is  when  two  fliips  come 
fo  near  as  to  touch  one  another,  or  when  they  lie 
fide  by  fide. 

4'  Board,  a  ^hort,  is  when  ihe  ftands  off  a 
little. 

5.  Board,  back;  the  fame  with  Astern. 

6.  To  Board  it  up,  is  to  beat  it  up,  fometimes 
npon  one  tack  arid  fometimes  upon  another. 

7.  BOAJCD,  TO  Go  ON,'  ttt  TO   GO   ABOARD,  fig- 

nifies  to  go  into  the  fliip. 
i.  Board,  to  make  a,  is  to  turn  to  windward ; 


-^Cleopatra  made  Anthony  a  fupper,  which  was    and  the  longer  your  boafds  a^e,  th6  more  you 
iiimptuoua  and  royal ;  howbeit  there  was  no  ex*    work  into  the  wind; 


traordinary  fervice  upon  the  board.  HokewlL — 
May  ev'ry  god  his  friendly  aid  afford ; 

Pan  guard  thy  flock,  and  Ceres  blefs  thy  board. 

Prior* 
3.  Entertainment;  food.  4.  A  table  at  which  a 
council  or  court  is  held.— Both  better  acquainted 
with  affairs,  than  any  other  who  fiit  then  at  that 
board.  'Clarendon.  5.  An  aflembly  feated  at  a 
table;  a  court  of  jurifdidion. — I  wiih  the  king 
would  be  pleafed  fometimes  to  be  prefent  at  that 
board;  it  adds  a  majeily  to  it.  Bacon.  6*  The 
deck  or  floor  of  a  ihip ;  on  board  fignifies  in  a  ihip. 
Now  board  to  board  the  rival  velTels  row. 

The  billows  leav6  the  ikies,  and  ocean  groans 
beloW.  Drydsn, 

-—Our  captain  thought  his  fliip  in  fo  great  danger, 
that  he  confeffed  himfelf  to  a  capuchin,  who  was 
^  board.  AddUon^—Yit  ordered  his  men  to  arm 
long  poles  with  ftiarp  hooks,  wherewith  they  took 
hold  of  the  tackling,  which  held  tl^e  mainyard  to 
the  maft  of  their  enemy's  (hip ;  then,  rowing  their 
own  fliip,  they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the 
raainyani  by  the  board,  jirbutbnot  on  Coins. 

(11.)  Board,  [Bureau,]  a  public  office,  where 
accounts  are  taken,  payments  ordered,  and  the 
like ;  fuch  as  the  board  of  works,  board  of  ord- 
nance, board  of  treafury,  &c. 

cm.)  BoARD^  in  archite<fture  and  commerce,  a 
long  piece  of  timber,  fawed  thin  for  building  and 
feveral  other  purpofes.  See  Timber.  Deal  boards 
are  generally  imported  into  England,  ready  fawed, 
bccaufe  done  cheaper,  as  we  want  faw-mills.  Clap-^ 
boards  are  imported  from  Sweden  and  Dantztc ; 
oak  boards  chiefly  from  Sweden  and  tioUand; 
fome  from  Dantzic.  We  alfo  import  white  boards 
ror  flioemakers ;  m^l  ^nd  fcale  boards,  6cc.  fordi- 
vors  artificers.     Scale  boards  are  a  thinner  fort. 


9.  Board,  to  ilip  of  the,  is  to  flip  down 
by  the  fliip's  fide.. 

10.  Board,  weather,  the  windward  fide. 
(VIL  I.)  Board  of  AGRfcuiTDRs,  a  public- 

fpirited  Society,  eflabliflied  by  a^  of  Parliament, 
J  7th  May  1793,  and  conftituted'by  royal  charter, 
a^d  Auguit  following,  for  the  encourageAici^t  of 
'Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvement.  See  §  4-7. 
(ft.)  Board  OF  agriculture,  account  of 
the  origin  of  the.  "  The circumftancea  "  (fays 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  the  prefident  and  founder  of  this 
excellent  inftitution,)  '*  which  led  to  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  a  boa^d,  fo  likeiyto  be  of  material  fervice 
both  to  this  county,  and  to  fociety  at  lai^,  can- 
not fail  to  be  Interefiing,  not  only  to  the  Menw* 
bers  of  that  boa>«U  but  .to-the-Fublic."— In  enu- 
merating thef«^  Sir  John  mentions,  that, "  in  17S6, 
he  undertook  an  extenfive  journey  through  the 
moft  interefting  parts  of  Europe,  to  obtain  politi- 
cal information,  to  afcertain  the  ilate  of  other 
countries,  and  to  difcover  every  mean,  which 
had  been  fandioned  by  the  experience  of  other 
nations,  that  could  be  fuccefsfuily  introduced  for 
the  improvement  of  Great  Britain:"  that  *•  in  the 
courfe  of  that  tour,"  (wherein  he  travelled  7500 
mfles  in  7I  months,)  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  moft  diftanguifhed  authors,  theableft  ftatefmen, 
and  the  moft  zealous  patriots,  that  Europe  could 
then  boaft  of:"  and  that  he  ^  i^urned  full  of  ar- 
dour, to  eftablifh,  in  his  own  country,  all  the  be- 
neficial inftitution s,  which  were  fcattered  over 
others ;  and  to  make  this  ifland  the  centi^  of  the 
various  improvements  of  which  political  fociety 
was  capable,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  in  agricul- 
tural nature;  But  that  circumfirances  having  oc- 
cafioneda  coldnefs  with  the  minifter,  he  found 
that  aay  attempt,  to  carry  fuoh^meafures  into  ef- 


uled  for  the  covers  of  primers,  thin  boxes,  &c.  and  J  fe&y  waslndt  likely  to  be  fuccefsM'in  parliament, 
are  made  with  large  planes.  •  and  thence  was  under  the  neceflity  of  waiting  for 

(IV.)  Board,  in  gaming,  is  applied  to -a  ma-  .  a  more"  favourable  opportunity.",  SSr  John  next 
chine,  or  frame,  ufcd  in  certain  games,  as  a  draught-  informs  us,  .that  when  he  publiflied  the  id  vol.  of 
board,  a  chefs-board,  Sec.  \  his  Hiftory  of  the  Revenue,  he  f^  had  intended  to 

^V.)  Board,  in  mechanic  arts,  a  table  or  bench,  '  have  concluded  it  with  a  chapter  on  the  political 

""      ',    . .     circum- 
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circumftances  of  the  country ;  but  after  taking  all 
poflible  pain  a  to  become  mafter  of  the  fabje^ft ;  all 
the  information  be  could  obtain  was  extremely 
defedi?e ;  and  he  then  faw  the  neceflity  of  form- 
ing: fome  inftitution,  for  the  cxprefs  purpofe  of 
colleding  ufeful  political  information^  the  public 
having  felt  the  moft  ferious  inconveniences  and 
iuffes)  from  information  of  that  nature  not  being 
any  where  to  be  obtained."    Thia  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  "  beginning  that  ufeful  and  extenfive  work, 
thf  Stataftical  Account  of  Scotland^  which  is  now 
concluded  in  21  vols.  8yo.  and  to  the  completion 
of  which  900  individuals  of  intelligence  and  ability 
have  contributed  their  aHidance."     About  the 
ikroe  time,  Sir  John  having  received  information 
refpe<^ing  the  celebrated  wool  of  the  Shetlands 
ifles,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which.their  flocks  were 
expofed,  he  was  led,  not  only  to  lay  a  ftate  of 
thefe  facts  before  the  Highland  Society,  who  gave 
cveiy  af&ftance  in  their  power,  but  to  get  a  new 
fociety  ereded,  entitled  the  British  Wool  So- 
ciety, for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  improving  Bri- 
tifn  wool.    The  bufinefs  of  that  Society  was  car- 
ried on  with  fuch  energy  and  fuccefs,  that  in  fura- 
mer  1791,  "the  greater  part  of  this  ifland  had 
been  fiu-veyed,  by  perfons  fkilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ftieep,  whofe  obfervations  were  circula- 
ted over  the  kingdom/*     It  was  in  the  preface  to 
an  account  publilhed  by  that  Society  of  one  of 
tht'fe  tours,  that  Sir  John  firll  hinted  at  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture.    After  Ha- 
ting that  **  they  had  eftabliflied  many  important 
facts ;  that  they  had  proved  that  the  fineft  breeds 
of  Spain  or  of  England  will  thrive  in  the  wildeft  of 
the  Cheviot  hills,  and  that  very  fine  woollen  breeds 
may  be  propagated  in  the  moil  mountainous  dif- 
tr.as  of  Scotland:"  he  added,  "  But  unlefs  this 
object  is  thought  worthy  of  public  attention  and 
encouragement;   unlefs  a  Board  of  Agricol- 
TViiE  is  confVttvdedy  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  fuper- 
intending  the  improvements  of  the  iheep  and  wool 
of  the  country  and  other  objects  conileded,  either 
with  the  cultivation  or  pafturage  of  the  loil,  the 
exertions  of  any  private  fociety  muft  foon  flacken, 
and  its  labours  become  ufelefs  and  inefficient; 
whereas,  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  the  fuperintencUnce  of  fuch  a 
boird,  properly  conftituted,   (more  efpecially  if 
l\>rmeJ  of  perfons,  'who  ^ratuitoufly  devoted  their 
ff-Tvices  to  promote  fuch  valuable  and  truly  nation- 
al intsrefts,)  every  field  would  foon  be  cultivated 
to  the  bell  advantage,  and  every  fpccies  of  (lock 
v:o\t}A  foon  be  brought  to  their  grcateft  poflible 
perfe<^ioa."    Impreffed  with  thefe  ideas,  Sir  John 
v.tfnt  up  to  London  in  December  X79Z,  refolved 
without  farther  delay  to  attempt  the  eltablilhrncnt 
<>\  i*i:ch  a  Board,  although  he  fays,  **  being  at  the  • 
time,  in  oppofition  to  the  minilter,  the  profpedt 
c:  fucceeding  was  not  very  promiftng/'    See  ^  5. 
(3.)  Board  of  agriculture,  advantages 
OF  THF..    On  the  15th  May  1793,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair made  his  motion  in  parliament  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  this  Board ;  which  he  introduced 
with  a  fuitable  fpecch,  fetting  forth  the  great  ad- 
V  ntages  that  would  arife  from  fuch  an  inftitution. 
**  We  had  heard  much  (hefaid)  of  other  fources 
of  national  profpcrity,  but  we  feem  to  forget  that 
i\j  Hition  could  be  permanwiitly  Iiappy  and power- 
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ful,  that  did  not  unite  a  judicious  fyftem  at  agrl* 
culture  to  the  advantages  of  domtfiic  manufac- 
turing induftrjr,  and  the  benefits  of  foreign  com- 
merce." **  It  is  fupipofed,  that  there  are  6  7  miilona 
of  acres  in  Britain,  of  which  7  millions  are  occu- 
pied with  houfes,  roads,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.   There 
remained  60  millions,  of  which  5  millions. only, 
were  employed  in  raifing  grain  ;  45  niillions  were 
appropriated  to  pafturage,  and  there  remained  30» 
millions  either  completely  wafte,  or  under  a  verj^ 
defedUve  fyftem  of  hufbandry.    That  was  an  pb- 
jed:  of  aftoniihing  importance.  Difgraceful  indeed 
it  was,  that  nearly  one  half  of  tbe  kingdom,  which 
might  fumiih  fubfiftence  to  above  10  millions  o£ 
people,  (hould  remain  in  fuch  a  ftate/'     He  then 
pointed  out  the  advantages  that  would  arife  from 
the  propofed  eftablifhmerit.    "  The  flock  of  the 
farmer  might  be  rendered  infinitely  more  valuable* 
witnout  requiring  a  greater  quantity  of  food,,  or 
any  additional  care  or  expence."    The  additional 
value  of  black  cattle,  of  which  it  is  fuppofcd  there 
are  5  millions  in  the  ifland,  he  eflimat,ed,  at  20  s. 
a  head,  would  add  5  millions  per  annum  to  the 
national  wealth.    There  are  at  leafl  20  millions  o£ 
ftieep  in  Britain.   By  improving  the  fleece,  is.  per 
fheep  might  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  \vool> 
which  would  produce  one  million:  the  manufac-* 
turcr  of  the  wool  can  treble  the  value ;  hence  au 
addition  of  other  5  millions  per  annum ;  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  impi'oving  the  carcafe  would 
be  fliil  more  confiderable.  "  Great  improvementa 
might  alfo  be  made  in  othef  kinds  of  flock.   Great 
favings  would  arife  by  the  ufe  of  improved  inftru* 
ments  of  hufbandry,  while  by  follow  ing  judicioud 
fyftems  adapted  to   the   different   foils,   ground 
would  be  cultivated  at  much  Icfs  expence   and 
with   greater  advantage.'    Thefe  improvement!! 
would  furuifh  the  means  of  healthful  oc^'upatTons  ^ 
to  many  thoufands,  almofl  millions   of  people, 
who,  from  the  integrity  of  their  private  conduct, 
and  the  vigour  of  their  con fl'ltuti oils,  (hould  as 
much  as  poffible  be  multiplied/'  To  fecure  thefe 
advantages,  a  BoaM  of  Agricultue  was  abfolutely 
neceflary,  1.  As  i  general  magazine  for  a[:ricuU 
tural  knowledge.     2.  As  the  befl  means  of. col-. 
le<5llng  and  ciruclating  that  knowledge,  and  ex- 
citing a  fpirit  of  ei«pmmeRt,     3.  As  the  mod  cer- 
tain  method  of  eftablifliing  an  extenfive  foreign 
cbrrefpoildcnce,  to  procure  the. moft  fpeedy  infor-' 
mation  of  agritiultural  improvertients  and  difco-* 
veries,  in  all  cjuarters  of  the  globe.    4,  As  a  pub- 
lic body,  capable  of  being  cntrufted  with  the  pri-. 
vi!ege  of  frail kiiig,  to  render  its  correfpondence 
lefs  expenflve.    5.  As  the  only  medium,  through 
vvhich  any  general  improvement  of  flock  Could  be 
expected,  tlie  authority  and  influence  of  a  public 
•  board  far  furpafTing  the  exert iotis  of  private  fo- 
cities,  however  adive,  irt  removing  deep  rooted 
prejudices,  and  concentrating  the  knowledge  of 
many  individuals  of  diifertnt  piofeflTions.  And,  6. 
As  the  bell  means  of  obtaining  a  Statiflical  Ac- 
count of  Englartd,  and  giving  a  view  of  the  real 
fituation  of  that  country:  fuch  as  had   already 
been  nearly  completed  in  Scotland,  and  which 
might  foon  be  univeifally  followed  in  other  coun- 
tries: *•  And  thus  the  principles  of  political  foci- 
ty,and  the  fources  of  national  improvement,  would 
be  niorj  completely  alccitainud,  than  In  any  for. 
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naer  period  of  hiftory.*'  By  way  of  contraft  to 
thefe  advanUges,  Sir  J.  Sinclair  argued,  «*  That 
when  ptrfons  talked  with  raptures  of  the  great 
wealth  brought  into  this  country  by  connmerce, 
they  did  not  confidcr  that  the  nation  in  many  cafes 
loft  as  much  by  ne^Teding  agriculture,  as  they 
gained  by  comtnerce ;  of  which  a  ftronger  inftance 
could  not  be  jriveti  than  this— that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  in  the  courfe  of  laft  harvcft  (179a) 
grain  to  a  very  confiderable  amount,  adualJy  pc- 
1  ifli^dj  for  want  of  labourers  to  gather  in  the  crop ; 
ill  the  hands  in  the  neighbourhood  being  employ- 
ed in  manufactures."     See  farther  J  5— 7. 

(4.)  Board  or  agriculture,  constitu- 
tion OF  THE.  Without  attempting  to  enume- 
rate the  privileges  and  powers  grapted  by  the  roy- 
al charter,  it  is  only  neccll'ary  td  mention  here, 
that  by  that  de?d,  the  Board  is  appointed  to  con- 
flft  of  a  Prelident,  Treafurtr,  Secretaiy,  Under- 
Secretary,  two  or  more  furveyors,  one  or  more 
clerks,  with  fuch  other  officers  as  may  be  neccf- 
fary,  and  30  ordinary  members:  befides the  Abps. 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
Lord  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Prefideiit, 
Lori  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Treafurer,  or  firft  Commif- 
fionerof  thcTreafury,  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  firft 
Lord  Commiftioner  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Bps.  of 
London  and  Durham,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Matter  of  Ordnance,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Surveyor  General  of  Woods  and  Forefts,  and 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Crown  Lands,  for  the  time 
being ;  who  are  all  members  ex  qfficHs.  The  an- 
nual ele<5tion  of  Officers  and  Members  takes  place 
on  the  15th  of  March,  when  5  of  the  ordinary 
members  go  out,  and  5  others  are  chofen.  At  all 
meetings  of  the  Board  7  is  a  quorum  for  doing 
bufinefs,  the  prefident  or  the  deputy  being  always 
one.  The  number  of  honorary  members  is  unli- 
mited. 

(5.)  Board  of  agriculture,  history  of 
THE.  From  the  circumftances  above-merttioned 
({  a.)»  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  friends  had  fo  little  hopes 
of  bis  fuccefs  in  getting  the  Board  eftabliftied,  that 
Mr  Arthur  Young,  afterwards  appointed  Secre- 
taiy  to  the  Board,  betted  a  copy  bf  his  Amah  of 
Agriculture^  againft  a  fct  of  Sir  John's  Statifticai 
Account,  that  he  would  not  fucceed.  And  when 
he  afterwards  informed  him,  that  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  Mr  Pitt  to  explain  the  advantages 
of  the  meafure,  and  that  he  ought  to  fend  his  An- 
nals to  the  binder,  Mr  Young  wrote  him— "  When 
you  come  from  Mr  Pitt  I  ftiall  have  won  the  wa- 
ger. Pray  don't  give  Minifters  more  credit  than 
they  deferve.  In  Manufactures  and  Commerce, 
you  may  bet  fecurely,  but  they  never  didy  and 
nenjer  <will  do  any  thing  for  the  Plough.  Your 
Board  will  be  a  Board  in  the  Moon*^  Sir  John, 
however,  took  every  prudent  meafure  to  infure 
fuccefs.  Mr  Dundas  early  promifcd  his  affiftance, 
notwithftanding  their  political  differences;  and 
Mr  Pitt  alfured  him,  "  that  he  would  not  oppofe 
the  meaiui*e,  but  that  his  fupport  would  depend 
on  what  he  judged  was  the  fenfe  of  the  houfe.*' 
To  fatisfy  the  houfe  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of 
fuch  a  meafure.  Sir  John,  previous  to  his  motion 
in  parliament,  (See  J  3.)  circulated  a  printed  pa- 
pv.!*  amsng  the  naembers,  containing  a  plan  of  the 
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Board,  its'objedls,  advantages,  ($  ^i,^  and  proba- 
ble  expences.  Still,  however*  a  few  members, 
fufpedting  fome  deep  fcheme  of  corruption  or  mi- 
niftenal  influence  to  be  at  the  bottom,  oppofed  it 
vehemently;  notwithftanding  which  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  75  ;  101  voting  for  it  and 
46  againft  it.  Mr  Sheridan  aiM  others,  who  then 
oppofed  it,  have  fince  very  handfomely  cxpref- 
fed  their  convidlion  of  the  utility  of  the  meafure, 
and  their  wifhes  for  its  fuccefs.  But  although 
the  Board  was  eftabliftied  by  Aft  of  Parliament, 
on  the  17th  May  179.^9  and  L.30go  per  annum 
voted  for  its  fupport,  the  charter  (d  4)  was  not 
drawn  up  and  ultimately  fan«ftioned  oy  the  Great 
Seal,  till  the  »3d  of  Auguft, ^although  the  high 
fees  paid  for  it,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than 
L.  T 1 89  :  11:2,  might,  one  would  think,  have  ex- 
pedited the  buiinefs  more  quickly.  The  Board,  of 
confequence,  could  not  be  afTembled  till  the  4th 
of  Stpt.  and  the  regular  meetings  did  not  com- 
mence till  Jan.  13,  1794.  One  of  the  firft  objeds 
of  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  a  Statifticai  Account  of  England.  Ac- 
cordingly fpccimens  of  parochial  reports  were 
printed,  with  a  view  of  roufing  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England  to  exertions  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
their  brethren  in  Scotland.  But  it  was  afterwards 
thought  proper,  on  various  accounts,  to  prefer 
general  to  particular  inquiries,  and  to  procure 
county  inftead  of  parochial  reports.  Accordingly 
furveys  have  been  made  within  thefe  3  years,  and 
reports  printed  of  the  State  of  Agriculture,  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  United  kingdoms :  and  many 
of  the  gentlemen  employed,  having  executed  their 
talks  gratis,  the  charge  of  collefting  this  mafs  of 
inf9rmation,  and  furveying  the  whole  JUand,  has 
not  exceeded  the  inconfiderable  fum  of  L.ai7o. 
The  expences  of  printing  the  reports,  however, 
being  great,  fubicriotions  of  10  guineas  have  been 
procured  from  thofe  who  wiftied  for  copies  of 
reports. — As  a  fpecimen  of  the  expedition  with 
which  the  buiinefs  of  the  board  has  been  carried 
on,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  tliat  no  fewer  than  74 
of  thefe  reports  were  given  in,  and  eitHer  printed 
or  in  the  prefs,  within  little  more  than  6  months 
after  its  ad  meeting ;  that  during  the  firft  Seflion 
above  80,000  papers  had  been  printed  and  circu- 
lated, of  whicn  above  100  had  been  returned  with 
valuable  hints  and  obfervations  wrote  in  the  mar- 
gins, before  the  19th  July  1794 :  and  that  by  the 
end  of  the  ad  Seflion,  the  furvey  of  the  v^-hole 
kingdom  had  been  nearly  completed,  and  the  re- 
printing of  fome  of  the  repoits  had  adually  com- 
menced. Such  a  quantity  of  important  bufinefs, 
begun  and  exeC-uted  within  fo  ftioit  a  period,  we 
are  perfuaded  is  not  to  be  found  parallelled  in  the 
annals  of  any  public  fociety.  Nor  were  thefe  the 
only  exertions  made  by  the  Board  within  that  pe- 
riod. Through  their  recommendation  and  in  flu- 
ence  extraordinary  merit  was  rewarded,  L.  icco 
beuig  granted  bv  parliament,  to  Mr  Jofeph  Elk- 
ington,  who  haa  carried  the  art  of  draining  land 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown ;  and 
the  interefts  of  a  moft  ufeful  clafs  of  the  commu- 
nityy  viz.  the  common  labours,  had  been  attend- 
ed to,  by  introducing  and  pafiing  the  "a«5t  for 
the  more  effedual  prevention  of  the  ufe  of  defec- 
tive weights,   and  faife  and  unequal    balances." 
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And  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe, 
fequcnce  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Board, 
in  Jan.  1795,  50,000  additional  acres  were  plant- 
ed with  potaioe^,  and  a  famine  of  confequence 
prevented  by  thus  providing  6  months  provifions 
for  about  a  million  of  people.  The  crop  of  wheat 
however,  in  1795,  proving  defeftive,  the  pieli- 
dcnt  recommended  to  the  Boards  an  extra-cuiti- 
THtion  of  that  necelTary  grain,  in  a  letter  which 
was  fent  to  all  the  members,  and  to  the'  quarter 
foffions  of  the  cmmties,  as  well  as  inferted  in  50 
diftVrent  Newipapers,  in  confequence  whereof  a 
greater  quantity  of  wheat  was*  town,  and,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  favourable  feafon,  a  more  pro- 
dudive  and  plenttrbl  crop  was  reaped  in  Au- 
tumn 1706,  than  perhaps  at  any  former  period  in 
the  annals  of  Britilh  agriculture. 

(6.)  Board  of  agriculture,  objects  of 
THE.  We  fliould  fwell  this  article  beyond  all 
bounds,  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the  objeAs  of 
this  truly  patriotic  inftitution.  We  fliall,  there* 
fore,  after  giving  the  great  outlines  of  inveftiga- 


tioD,  as  dated  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair  to  the  Board,  in 
his  "  General  View  of  the  Inquiries  eflential  for 
(he  internal  improvement  of  the  kingdom,"  only 
mention  one  or  two  important  particulars,  which 
are  now  objeds  of  their  attention.  The  former  are 
thus  ranked  by  the  prefident.  "  I.  The  riches  to 
be  obtained  from  the  furface  of  the  national  ter* 
ritory.  If.  The  mineral  or  fubteiraneous  treafures 
of  wnich  the  country  ispolfefled.  III.  The  wealth 
to  be  derived  from  its  dreams,  rivprs,  cnn.ils,  in- 
land navigations,  co-ifts  and  fiflieries:  an^  IV, 
The  means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
people  in  regand  to  their  health,  indtiftry,  and  itiOr 
nis,  founded  on  a  ftatiftical  furvey  of  every  paro- 
chial diftriA  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  its  inhabitants.  Under  one  or  other  of  thefe 
heads,  every  point  of  real  importance,  that  cap 
tend  to  promote  the  general  happinefs  of  a  great 
nation,  feems  to  be  included  "  A|nong(l  the  al- 
moft  infinite  variety  of  important  objedi?,  compre- 
hended under  thefe  general  heads,  it  muft  g^ive 
pleafure  to  every  benevolent  mind  to  find,  that 
the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  or.- 
ders  of  the  people  occupies  the  atiention  of  the 
Board,  and  that  a  committee  has  been  ah-eady 
appointed  upon  "  this  important  branch  of  duty. 
Three  objects  of  attention  have  been  pointed  out 
on  this  fubjedt :  i.  To  promote  improvements  in 
the  cofiftruAion  of  cottages,  and  to  afcertain  the 
means  of  leflenmg  the*  confumption  of  fucf.  '  ». 
To  recommend  the  annexing  •f  a  large  garden  to 
each  cottage ;  and  3.  To  encourage  the  extenfion 
of  Friendly  Societies.  Another  important  objed, 
which  by  the  exertions  of  the  Boar^  and  their  pre- 
fident, is  now  under  the  coniideration  of  parlia- 
ment, is  to  procure  an  aft  for  the  inclofure  and 
cultivation  <rf  the  wafte  lands  in  Great  Britain  a 
and  thus  to 

— r «  Cut  off  thofe  legal  bars, 

**  Which  crufli  the  culture  of  our  fruitful  ifle. 

**  Were  they  removed,  unbounded  wealth  would 
«*flow:      ' 

"  Our  waltes  would  then  with  varied  produce 
•*  fmile. 

•*  And  England  foon  a  fecond  Eden  prove." 
(Sec  ^3.)    In  ^  wtjrd  the  great  objeds  of  the 
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that  in  con-  Board  are  to  colleft  and  condenfe  every  particfi; 
of  information,  that  can  be  interefting  either  to  in- 
dividuals or  fociety.  It  will  then  be  eafy  for  ru- 
lers to  know  (as  Sir  John  obferves)  how  the  hap- 
pinefs of  the  pcgple  they  govern  may  be  beft  fecu- 
red,  and  fchemes  of  public  felicity  realized. — 
"  When  the  principles  of  improved  hufbandry  are 
once  clearly  afccrtained,  and  when  by  wife  laws 
every  obftacle  to  improvement  fhall  be  removed, 
the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to  raife  at  lefs  expence, 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  provifions,  and  confe- 
quently  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  fell  them  at  a 
lower  rate  to  the  public.  The  people,  having  thus 
the  neceflaries  of  life  cheaper,'  muft  be  better .fa^ 
lisfied  with  the  government  under  which  they  live 
than  they  otherwife  would  be,  and  mult  hate 
more  money  to  lay  out  on  fuperfluities,  the  taxes 
on  which  are  the  principal  fources  of  the  revenue. 
Hence  both  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  re*, 
ibiirces  of  the  State  depend  upon  the  progrefs  of 
our  agricultural  improvements.*'  "Thefeare  ob- 
jects, (as  Gen.  Walhington'juftly  obferves,  in  his 


letter  to  Sir  John,)  truly  worthy  the  attention  of 
a  great  mind,  and  every  friend  to  the  human  race 
mud  readily  lehdhis  aid  towards  their  accomp- 
lifhment." 
(7.)  Board  or  agriculture,  philanthro« 

?1C     PROSPECTS    ARISING    FROM    THE    SUCCESS 

or  THE.  We  cannot  clofe  our  account  of  this 
public- fpirited  inftitution,  without  giving  another 
quotation  or  two  from  the  prefident's  account  of 
it  (already  fo  often  cited)*,  wliich  breathe  the  tme 
fpirit  of  humanity  and  univeifal  philanthropy.  In 
his  addrefs  to  the  board,  14th  May«  1796,  Sir 
John  obferves,  "  that  a  fingle  additional  acre,  cul- 
tivated at  home,  is  more  truly  valuable  than  the 
moft  extenfive  poireifions  -acquired  abroad,  at  an 
enormous  expence  of  treafure  and  of  blood,  and 
retained  with  difficulty  and  danger.'^  ^  And  in  a 
former  addrefs,  on  the  a9th  July,  17^4$  after  fta-. 
ting  that  the  probable  addition  to  the  national  ca- 
pital by  the  improvement  of  2a,35  t,ooo  acres  of 
ivafte  lands  would  amount  at  30  years  purchafe  to 
L.  905,iT5,50o;  befides  I^.  30*193,850  of  addition- 
al national  income ;  he  allows  an  objedion  may 
be  urged,  that  the  improvement  of  thefe  a  a,35 1,000 
acres  at  L.  4  per  acre  would  occafion  an  expence 
of  L.  ^9,404,000.  To  thi^,  after  replying,  that 
^f  in  a  national  account  this  expence  is  no  objeift  | 
— that  the  public,  inftead'^of  lofing,  gains  by  th^ 
expenditure ;  and  that  the  money  thus  laid  out 
might  bavelaio  pormant ;' might  have  been  waft- 
ed, or  deftincd  for  the  cuHTvation  of  diftant  ter- 
fitories,  with  aM  tfie  riflt  of  bei'i^^aken  by  an  e- 
nemy ;"  ^c.he  adds*— •*  That  here  it  is  impof- 
fible  not  to  advert  to  the  aftbnlihing  dtflferetiee  be* 
tween  fpending  89  millions'  in  improvements  at 
home,  or  in  fprcign  conquell.  Alter  the  eX|i^en- 
diture'  of  that  fiim  in  war,  it  would  be  accounted 
a  moft  fortunate  rheans  of  re^imburfement,  if  we 
could  fee  ore  any  territory,  by  u  commercial  inter- 
codrfe  with  which,  5  million  per  annum  could  be 
gained  ;  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  pay  at  leaft  5  millions  of  additional 
taxes.  But  if  that  money  were  laid  out  at  home* 
or  rathir,  if  individuals  were  encouraged  to  ex- 
pend a  part  of  their  wealth,  in  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  country,  iuftead'of  new  taxe« 
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}^\x^  fieceflary,  the  old  ones  would  become  light- 
er and  more  eafily  paid  ;  and  inftead  of  dragging 
5,oootooo  per  annum  from  an  enormous  diflance, 
v  ith  much  nik  and  cxpence,  30  millions  would  be 
produced  U'ithin  our  own  domain,  and  always  at 
our  command  "  But  the  moft  philanthropic  pro- 
pofal  is  that  with  which  Sir  J.  Sinclair  clofcs  his 
Account  of  the  Board.  After  ftating  that  not- 
withrtanding  the  war,  much  ufeful  information 
had  been  received  from,  and  communicated  to, 
.foreign  countries,  by  the  Board,  he  propafes  a 
♦'  Pluu  of  an  agreement  among  the  Poaverj  of  Eu^ 
,rope  and  the  United  States  af  America^  for  reward- 
.*-«?  DijCO*verie^  (^f  general  Benrfit  to  Society  J*  The 
•general  outlines  are,  **  that  each  power  fhould  agree 
to  pay  a  fum  acconiing  to  its  re\cnue,  for  rtfwajdr 
jng  thoie  who  make  any  ufefui  difcovery  in  rural 
.OQconomyj  medicine,  or  the  -arts;  and  that  (uch 
ilifcoverieg  ihall  be  rapidly  extended  to  tlie  differ 
rent  coni>tries;  and-  brought  to  their  ultimate 
ftate  of  peife<^ion.  «  The  attention  of  mankind 
b^ing  thus  directed  to  fqch  ohjcds,  it  is  impof- 


mination  of  fcientific  enquirers;  the  efle^  wai, 
that  whilft  each  was  labouring  to  benefit  himlelf, 
rewards  f©r  improvements)  the  liberal  purchaiing 
of  inventions  or  fecrets,  ;tnd  the  approbation  of 
royalty  itfelf,  turned /rrpa/^,  into  a  grand  wfl/i/vi- 
aly  advantage.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
Sir  John  Sinclair  had  not  procetded  with  a  plan 
iimiiar  to  this,  as  noticed  in  fi  former  page,  under 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Perhaps  lefs  difficulty  may 
be  fren  to  attach  to  it,  as  it  gets  more  public. 
See  more  on  this  head  in  the  laft  fedion  of  the  ar- 
ticle Arts. 

(X.^  Board  of  trade  and  plantatioks  was 
eftabliflied  by  K.  Wiliiam  III.  in  1696,  ^or  fettling 
all  difputes  and  regulations  relating  to  commerce 
^nd  colonies.  Before  this  time  n^atters  of  com- 
merce had  been  generally  reftrred  to  a  fluctua- 
ting committee  of  the  privy  council,  the  many  in- 
convenicnce*  attending  this  mode  of  managcmer.t 
induced  king  Charles  II.  to  ereCl  a  fpecial  council 
of  trade,  in  the  )'f'ar  1668,  which  was  laid  afule 
a  iittlr  after ;  it  was  renewed  iigain,  in  1672,  btt 


tible  to  fay,  to  wh  it  perfe^ftion  the  arts  necelJary  '  ;oon  difcontinucd,  and  the  former  method  of  ri 


for  theii;  comfort  and  fuftenance  might  be  carried 
The  4efire  for  fame  apd  emolyment,  and  the  emula- 
tion of  many  nations,  rivalling  each  other  in  fuch 
^rts  vf  ould  produce  difcovcries,  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  eftinuted.  And  fuch  an  un^ 
/dertaking  might  have  the  eftect  of  rendering  war§ 
^efs  frequent  and  ferpcious-"  He  concludes,  **  If 
ihe  meafurcs  above  hinted  at  were  adopted,  a  new 
fce.nd  in  politics  might  be  the  happy  confequence, 
^pd  nilerb  of  nation?  .plight  in  future  boaft,— not 
^f  tjieir  numerous  fleets, — not  of  their  gallant  (ir- 
inies,-rrnot  of  extended  commerce,— of  fplendid 
pr  luxurious  arts,  or  acquifitlons  by  intrigue  or 
(TOnqupiU — fii<'  o/this — That  wit  hi  a  tbfir  refptc^ 
five  domitiion-fy  a  greater  ntwih^r  of  human  hcingj 
ffijoyed>aII  the  blrfftngs  of  political fcfietjj  in  greater 
ffrfedioHj  than  hithert/o  they  had  e'vcr  been  enabled 
to  attaitif  in  any  former  period  of  hiJloryP   -. 

(Vill.)  Board  of  green  cloth,  a  cojirt  of 
juftice  held  in  tJ|e  cotppMng  houfe  of  the  king's 
houfehold,  for  taking  cognisance  of  all  matters  of 
government  within  the  kind's  court,  and  for  cor- 
reding  the  fervants  that  oftepd^d.  It  had  alfo  the 
authority  ;pf  prelcrving  the  peace  for  12  miles 
ix>upd  the  king's  court,  wherever  it  ihoiild  be^  ex- 
cepting at  London.  The  judge  of  this  court  >vaa 
the  Lord  Steward  j^^hq  was  affi^ted  by  a  Tre^'furer, 
Comptroller,  Coft'erer,  Clepks,  &c.  It  took  its 
ijam,9  from  ^  gr^en  flqth.fpread  oyer  the  ^oard, 
vjbere  they  fet.    It  wf^s  ^boiilhed  in  178a.  .         ] 

(IX.)  Bp^^D  OF  TIRADE,  \}^ef^u  df  comfnerce.\ 
an  ofticQ  In  the  Prepch  po^ty,.  ettabliilicd  ia 
1713*  copipofed  of  eight  perfons  of  undoubted 
knowledge  jn  artq,  commerce^  navigation,  and 
manufadures ;  it  was  their  uuty  to  infped  plans 
pf  public  advantage;  to  propi9te  by  liberal  re* 
wards  the  full,  and  complete  difclofure  of  mono-j 
pulations  in  the  arts,  and  manufadures ;  and  thus 
10  facilitate  the  circulation  pf  ufefql  fa^^s,  in  eve- 
ry channel  of  induftry.  It  is  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions <?f  this  board,  a^d  fimiiar  mttitutions  in 
J- ranee,  that  their  i^anufadturcs  fo  foon  received 
the  aid  of  chemical  unefligation,.and  coj^lequent 
improvement, — the  operations  of  praCti,cal  men 
were  undvr.y^e  infpv:<5tion,  and  opei^  to  the  exa- 


feronce  to  the  committee?  of  the  privy  council,  a- 
gaii^  revived.  In  the  year  firlt  mentioned,  a  ptr- 
mancnt  board  was  cRabliihed,  but  finally  abolifli- 
ed,  in  1 7S0.  This  board,  befidcs  minifters of  ftr  U\ 
confifted  of  8  c9ramifUcners,  with  an  annual  filaiy 
pf  f^iooo  each* 

( I.)  *  To  Board.  %\  a.  [from  the  noim  ]  i.  To 
enter  a  fliip  by  force ;  the  fame  as  to  (torm,  uftd 
of  a  city.— 

I  boarded  the  king's  fliip  :   now  on  the  bc.ik 

Now  in  the  wade,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
•   I  flam'd  amazement.  Shake  pt<jre. 

%,  To  attack,  or  make  the  firft  attempt  upon  a 
n[ian ;  aboarder  quelquu^n^  Fr.  3.  To  lay  or  pave 
V'ith  boards.  •   ;  . 

(a.)  *  To  Board,  v,  a.  To  place  as  a  boarder  in 
another's  houfe, 

(3.)  *  To  Board,  v.  n.  To  live  in  a  houfe,  where 
a  certain  rate  is  paid  for  eating. . 

*  BOARDER.  «.  /.  [from  board.]  A  tabler ;  one 
that  e;its  with  another  at  a  fettled  rate. 

POARDING*  in  a  naval  engagement^  a  defpe- 
rate  and  furious  alfault  made  by  onefbip  on  an- 
other, after  baying  found  every  other  method  to 
reduce  hcrfinefiedtual.  It  niay  be  performed  in 
different  places  of  the  fliip,  accqrdihg  to  their 
circumftances  and  fituation,  by,  the  afl'ailant  de- 
taching a  number,of  men  ai-pied  with  pikes,4)inols» 
and  cutlalVes  oil  tht^jdecks'of  his  antagonitt,  who 
ftands  in'the  fiinc  ^iT^icament  with  f|  city  ft ormed 
py^the  befiegeis.  Thiii,  however,. is*  rarely  A- 
t'emptc^l  by  king's  flilpsj  wHicK  generally  decide 
fhe  combat  without  grappUug ;  but  is  often  pr..c- 
tifed  by  privateei'B,  which,  bearing  down  on  the 
enemy's  quarter  or  broad  fide,  drop  from  the  bow- 
i^rit,  which  projects  over  the  defendants  deck, 
an  earthen  fhell,  called  ^  flink-poty  charged  with 
fuffocating  combuftibles,  which  immed  lately  burfts' 
cat9hes  lire,  and  fills  the  deck  with  iiifufferable 
ilench  and  ifmokc*:  in  the  ^idfl:  of  the  confufion 
thus  occafioned,  the  fliip''s  crew.ru/h  aboard,  un- 
der cover  of  the  fmoke,  and  eafily  overpo\ver  the 
aftbnifhcd  enemy,  unlefs  they  have  clofe  quarters 
to  which  they  can  retreat  an^  beat  them  otf  the 
<lcck*  •        .    '     ■  .. 
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B0ARDIIIG-PIKR9  a  pike  made  ufc  of  in  board- 
ing (hips  during  an  engagement. 

^Boarding-school.  ». /.  [from  ^fur^  and 
/fiwo/.]  A  fchool  where  the  foholars  .live  with  the 
teacher.  It  is  commonly  u  fed  of  a  fchool  for  girls. 
A  blockhead,  with  melodious  voice, 

In  boardiag'febools  can  have  his  choice.     Swift. 

*  Board-wages.  »./•  [from  board  and  rwages.'\ 
Wages  allowed  to  fervants  to  keep  themfdvcs  in 
viduals. 

BOARHILLS,  1.  a  confiderable  village  of  Fife, 
in  the  E.  end  of  the  parifh  of  St  Andrews :  2.  the 
didrlct  in  which  it  is  iituated. 

BOARIA  LAPPA,  or  lappago,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancient  Romans  to  ^he  fruit  or  rough  halls 
of  the  common  aparine  ^r  cleavers,  Pliny  calls 
the  fniit  lapp^  hoarUf  or  iajtpa  caninst,  and  fome- 
times  cannri^, 

BOARINA.    SceBoAROLA. 

*  BOARISli.  adj,  [from  boar,\  Swinifti ;  brutal ; 
cruel.— 

I  would  not  fee  thy,  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes;   nor  thy  fierce 

fiiler. 
In  his  anointed  iQeih  ftick  hoari/h  pbangs. 

\      Sbak"fpeare, 

BOAROLA,  orBoARiNA,  iq  ornithology,  the 

nine  of  a  very  fmall  bird,  defcribed  by  Aldrovaiia 

dus,  and  others,  and  feemingly  the  fame:^)ecie8 

with  the  MUSciCAPA,  or  fly-Catchbr. 

*  BOAR-SPEAR.  «./.  [from  boar  dJid J-^ear,] 
A  fpear  ufed  in  hunting  the  boar. — 

ichion  threw  the  firft,  but  mifs'd  his  mark^ 
And  (Inick  his  boar-fpear  on  a  maple  bark. 

Dryden^ 

*  BOAST.  »./.  [from  the  verb]  i.  An  cxpref- 
fion  of  oftentation;.a  proud  fpecch. — Thou  that 
makeft  thy  boaft  of  the  law,  through  breaking  the 
law  dilhonoureft  thou  God?  Rom^W.  a3.-T-The 
world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  commend; 
the  boafi  vi\\\  probably  be  cenfured,  when  the 
great  action  that  pcca^oncd  it  is  forgotten.  SpeS^ 
a.  A  caufe  of  boafiing ;  an  occaiion  of  pride  j  the 
til  lag  boafted.; 

(i .)  ♦  TV  Boa  st.v.  a,  i.  To  brag  of;  to  difplay 
with  oilentations  language.— For  if  I  have  boafltd 
any  thing  of  him  to  you,  I  am  not  afhamed.  % 
Cor.  vii.  14.— If  they  vouchfafed  to  give  God  the 
praife  of  his  goodnofs ;  yet  they  did  it  only,  in  or- 
der to  boaj  the  intpreft  they  ha4  in  him*  Atterb. 
2.  To  magnify ;  to  exalt.—They  that  truft  ta  their 
wealth  and  boafi  theraif^lves  in  the  multitude  of 
their  riches.  Pf,  xlix.  6.— Confounded  be  all  them 
that  ferve  graven  images,  that  boafi  themfelyes  or 
idols.  P/41/m  xcvii,  7, 

U;)*  To  Boast,  v.n,  [^^,  Welch.]  i.  To  brag; 
to  difplay  one's  own  worth,  or  a<i^ion«,  in  great 
words  — J^t  not  him  that  puttetb  on  his  harnefs, 
boi'j?  himfclf  as  be  that  putteth  it  Oft  ICings.  2. 
To  talk  oftentatiqufly.— For  1  know  tht  Ibrwardr 
Befs  of  your  mind,  for  vf hicb,. I.  bocifi  c/  you  to 
them  of  Macedopia,  i  Cor.  ix.  a.  3.  *t  is  ufed 
commonly  with  of. — 

My  fcntence  is  for  open  war,  o/v:\}  a 

More  inexpert  I  boqfl  not.  .\:iito7i» 

4.  Sometimes  with  in, — Some  furg eon  I  r/jvo  met, 
canying  bones  about  in  their  pockets,  h^/i:rig  in 
tjiat  which  w^s  their  (baque,  IVifrmatt,    5.  To  ex- 


alt one's"  fclf.-^Thus  with  your  mouth  you  hav€ 
boafted  again  (I  me,  and  multiplied  your  words  a- 
gamft  me^  B%eL  xxxv.  13. 

♦  BOASTER.  «./.  (from  boaft.}  A  bragger;  11 
man  tha^  vaimte  any  thing  oftentatioufly. — Com- 
plaints the  more  candid  and  judicious  of  the  chy- 
milts  themfelves  are  wont  to  make  of  thofe  boaft* 
ersi  that  contidetitly  pretend,  that  they  have  ex- 
traded  the  fait  or  fulphur  of  quickfilver,  when 
they  have  difguifed  it  by  additaments,  wherewith 
it  refembles  the  concretes.  Boji^, 

*  BOASTFUL,  adj.  [from  boaft  andy»//.]  Of* 
tentatious ;  inclined  to  brag, — 

BoaJlfulf  and  rough,  your  firft  fon  is  a  fquirej 
The  next  a  tradefman,  meek  and  much  a  liar. 

Popf. 
.  *  BOASTINGLY.  adv.  [from  boaJHng.]  Often- 
tatioufly.— ^We  look  on  it  as  a  pitch  of  impiety, 
boaftingly  to  avow  our 'fins;  and  it  dcferves  to  be 
confidered,  M'hethcr  this  kind  of  cohfefling  them 
have  not  fome  aftinity  with  it.  Decay  ofPietf, 

(i.)  *  BOAT.  »./.  [baU  Saxon.]  1.  A  veflel  to 
pafs  the  water  in.  It  is  ufually  diftinguiftied  from 
other  veflTels,  by  being  fmallerand  uncovered,  an<t 
commonly  moved  by  rowing.-*!  do  not  think  that 
any  one  nation  j  the  Syrian  excepted,  to  whom- the- 
knowledge  of  the  ark  came,  did  find  out  at  once 
the  device  of  either  fhip  or  Boat^  ia  which  they 
durft  venture  themfelves  upon  the  feas.  Raleigh*s 
EJfays.  a.  A  ihip  of  a  fmall  fiae^  as,  SLpaJage 
boatt  packet  hoaU  ad*vice  boaU  fy  boaU 

(II.)  Boats,  differekt  kinds  of.  Thecoir- 
ftmdtion,  machinery,  and  even  the  names  of  boats, 
are  very  different,  according  to  the  various  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  are  calculated,  and  the  fer- 
vices  on  whifch  they  are  to  be  employed.  Thus  they 
are  occafionally  flight  or  ftrong,  fliarp  or  fiat  bot-* 
tomed,  T)pen  or  decked,  plain  or  ornamented ;  as 
they  may  be  defigned  for  fwiftnefe  or  burden,  for 
deep  or  fballow  water,  for.  failing  in  a  harbour  or 
at  fea,  and  for  convenience  or  pleafure.  The 
largeft  boat  that  ufually  accompanies  a  ihip  is  the 
long-boat,  which  is  generally  fumiflied  with  a  maft; 
and  fails  t' thofe  which  are  fitted  for  men  of  war, 
may  be  occafionally  decked^  armed,  and  equip- 
ped for  cniifing  (hort  diftances  againft  merchant 
ihips  of  the  enemy,  or  fmugglers,  or  imprefling 
feamen,  £cc.  The  Barges  are  next  in  order, 
which  are  longer,  flighter,  and  narrower;  they^ 
are  employed  to  carry  the  principal  fea  officers,  as 
admirals,  and  captains  of  ihips  of  war,  and  an& 
very  unfit  for  fea.  Pinnaces  exadly  refemble 
barges,'  only  that  they  ar6  fomewhat  fmaller, 
and  never  row  more  than  eight  oars ;  whereas  a 
barge  properly  never  rows  lefs  than  ten.  Thefe  * 
arc  for  th6  accommodation  of  the  lieutenants,  &c. 
Cutters  of  a  fliip,  are  broader,  deeper,  and 
Aiortcr  than  the  barges  and  pinnaces;  they  are 
fitter  for  failing,  and  are  commonly  employ^  in 
carrying  ilores,  provifions,  pafiengers,  ^c.  to  and 
from  the  ihip.  In  the  ftrufture  of  this  fort  of  boats, 
the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  in  the  fide  over- 
lays the  tipper  edge  of  the  plank  below,  which  is 
called  by  ihip.wrights  clinchHUjorks.  Yawls  are 
fomethiag  lefs  than  cutters,  nearly  of  the  feme 
form,  and  ufed  for  fimilar  fervices  ;  they  are  ge- 
nerally moved  with  fix  oars.  Thefe  boats  more 
particularly  belong  to  men  of  war ;  as  qierchant 
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Ihips  have  feldom  more  than  two,  viz.  a  long-boat 
and  yawJ ;  when  thef  have  a  third,  it  is  generally 
calculated  for  the  countriet  to  which  they  trade, 
and  varietf  in  its  conltniAion  accordingly.  Mer- 
i:bant  ihips  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  find  it 
more  convenient  to  ufe  a  Launch,  which  is  long- 
er, more  flat  bottomed,  and  better  adapted  every 
>vay  to  the  harbomsof  that  Tea,  than  a  long  boat. 
A  Wherry  Ls  a  light  iharp  boat,  ufed  in  a  river 
or  harbour  for  carrying  pafFengers  from  place  to 
place.  Punts  are  a  fort  of  oblong  flat  bottomed 
boats,  nearly  refembiing  floating  ftagee ;  they  are 
ufed  by  fbip-wrights  and  caulkers,  for  breamingf 
fau  Iking,  or  repairing  a  (hip's  bottom.  A  Mo  sis 
is  a  very  flat  broad  boat,  ufed  by  merchant  ihips 
among  ft  the  Caribbee  iflands,  to  bring  hogfheads 
of  fugar  off  from  the  fea-beach  to  the  ihipping 
>vhich  are  anchored  in  the  roads.  A  Felucca  is 
a  (Irong  palfage  boat  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
from  10  to  1 6  banks  of  onrs.  The  natives  of  fiar- 
bary  often  employ  boats  of  this  fort  as  craizers. 
For  the  larger  fort  of  boats,  fee  Craft,  Cutter, 
Pbriagua,  and  Shallop.  Of  all  the*  fmall 
^oats,^  Norway  Yaul  feems  to  be  the  bcft  calr 
culated  for  a  high  ff  a,  as  it  will  often  venture  out 
to  a  great  diilance  from  the  coaft  of  that  country, 
when  a  ftout  ihip  can  hardly  carry  any  fail. 

(III.)  Boats,  M.  Bcrnieres's  EXPERiMfi>fT9 
WITH  TWO.  The  following  account  was  pub* 
Ulhed  about  thirty  years  ago,  of  ".  feveral  triaU 
made  on  a  boat  or  floop,  fit  for  inland  navigation^ 
coalting  voyageii,  and  fhort  paflkges  by  fea,  which 
ijj  not,  like  ordinary  veflels,  liable  to  be  overfet 
or  funk  by  ivinds,  waves,  water  fpouts,  or  toQ 
heavy  a  load;  contrived  and  conftro^fbed  by  M. 
Bernieres,  dire<iVor  of  the  bridges  and  caufeways 
in  France,"  &c.  Some  of  thefe  trials  were  made 
Aug.  1777,  at  the  Gate  of  Invalids  in  Paris,  in 
prefence  of  the  provoft,  merchants,  and  a  nume* 
rous  concourfe  of  fpedtators  of  all  coaditiqns* 
They  were  made  by  way  of  companfon  with  an- 
other common  boat  of  the  fame  place,  and  of  e- 
qual  flze.  Both  boats  had  been  built  ten  years* 
and  their  exteiior  forms  appeared  to  be  exadly 
limilar.  The  common  boat  contained  only  eight 
men,  who  rocked  it  and  made  it  incline  fo  much 
to  one  fide,  that  it  preiently  filled  with  watet*, 
and  funk;  fo  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  fave 
themfelves  by  fwimming ;  a  thing  common  in  all 
velFels  of  the  fame  kind,  either  from  the  impni-. 
dence  of  thofe  who  are  in  them,  the  ftrength  of 
the  waves  or  wind,  a  violent  or  unexpected  ihock, 
their  being  overloaded,  or  overpowered  any  other' 
way.  The  fame  men  who  had  juft  efcaped  froni 
the  boat  which  funk,  got  into  the  boat  of  M.  Ber- 
nieres ;  rocked  it,  and  filled  it,  a$  the^  had  done 
the  other,  with  water.  But  inftead  ot  finking  to 
the  bottom,  though  brim  fiiU,  it  bore  being  row- 
ed about  the  river,  loaded  as  it  was  with  men 
and  water,  without  any  danger  to  the  people  in 
it.  M.  Bernieres  carried  the  experiment  ftill  far- 
ther. He  Ordered  a  mail  to  be  eredted  in  Hie  fame 
jboat,  when  filled  with  water ;  and  to  the  top  of 
the  mafi  had  a  rope  fattened,  and  drawn  till  the 
end  of  the  maft  touched  the  furface  of  the  river, 
fo  that  the  boat  was  entirely  on  one  fide,  a  pofi- 
tion  into  which  neither  wind  nor  waves  could 
brin£^  her;  yet,  as  foon  as  the  men  who  had  hauled 
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her  into  this  lituation  let  go  the  rope,  the  boat  and 
maft  recovered  their  pofition  perfedtly  in  lefsthan 
the  quarter  of  a  fecond ;  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  boat  could  neither  be  funk  nor  overturned,  and 
that  it  afibrded  the  greatelt  polTible  fecurity  in  e- 
very  way.  Thefe  experiments  appeared  to  give 
the  greater  pleafure  to  the  public,  as  the  advan- 
tages of  the  difcovery  may  be  of  the  firft  impor- 
tance to  mankind.  Yet  it  feems  furprifine,  that 
we  have  heard  nothing  farther  of  this  diicov«ry 
being  applied  to  practice. 

(IV.)  Boats,  t£rms  used  in  navigating. 
The  following  terms  are  ufed  among  feamen  ia 
navigating  boats : 

I.  fidAT,   TO  BALB,    O^  FREE  THE,   tS  tO  fling 

out  the  Water. 

a.  Boat,  to  find  the,  is  to  iave  her  from 
beating  againit  the  (ides  of  the  (hip. 

3.  Boat,  tq  moor  the,  to  ^ften  it  with 
ropes. 

4.  Boat,  to  trim  the,  is  to  keep  her  even. 

5.  Boat,  TO  wind  the,  is  to  bring  her  head 
about. 

(V.)  Boats,  train  of,  a  number  of  fmall  vef- 
fels  faftened  to  each  other,  afcending  up  the  Loir 
in  France,  by  fails  when  the  wind  ferves,  other- 
wife  towed  by  men,  fom^times  to  the  number  of 
^o  or  So  to  a  fingle  rope. 

To  Boat.  1;.  « .'   To  carry  in  a  boat.  jfJB, 

]ioAT-BiLL.    See  Cancroma. 

BoAT*Fi.y,  a  water  intent,  whofe  back  is  fhaped 
like  the  bottom  of  a  boat ;  the  hind  legs,  which 
are  thrice  as- long  as  the  fore,  aptly  enough  re- 
fembiing a  pair  of  oars.  Accordingly,  contrary 
to  all  other  creatures,  he  fwims,  fays  Moufet,  oa 
his  back; 

Boa T-^ HOOK,  an  iron  book,  with  a  (harp  point 
on  the  hinder  part  of  it,  fixed  on  a  long  pole,  ufed 
in  bringing  it  to,  or  puihing  it  from  any  othtfT 
boat,  fhip,  &CV 

BOATING,  a  horrid  kind  of  punifliment  in 
ufe  among  tlie  ancient  Perfians  for  capital  otfen- 
ders.  The;  manner  of  boating  was  this :  The  per- 
fon  condemned  to  it  being  laid  on  his  back  in  a 
boat,  and  having  his  hands  ft  retched  out,  and  tied 
faft  on  each  ficie  of  it,  had  another  boat  put  over 
him,  his  head  being  left  out  through  a  place  fit 
for  it.  Id  this  poft;ure  they  fed  himi  till  the  worms, 
which  were  bred  in  the  excrements  he  voided  as 
he  thus  lay,  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  fo  caufed  his 
death,  which  was  ufuatl^  twenty  days  in  eflfedting, 
the  criminal  lying  all  this  while  in  moft  exquifite 
torment. 

Boat  insect-    §ec  Notonbcta. 

60 AT,  life,  fo  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  on 
account  of  the  great  fuccefs  with  which  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  pufppfe  of  going  to  the  relief 
of  ihips  in  diArefs,  was  invented  by  Mr  William 
Wouldhave,  of  South  Shields,  m  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  the  firft  boat  of  the  kind  built  by 
Mr  Henry  Greathead,  under  the  infpe^ion  and 
diredion  of  Meflrs  Fairies  and  Rock  wood,  of  the 
fame  town,  in  the  year  1789.  The  life-boat  is 
built  on  what  nautical  men  call  the  flaunching 
plan.  The  main  breadth  of  the  veflTel  ia  exa<aiy 
amidftiip,  and  the  breadth  decreafes  gradually  to- 
wards each  end  in  the  fame  proportion,  fo  that 
the  ends  are  precifely  alike  j  therefore  there  is  no 
'      ^  w         occafioQ 
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occafion  to  turn  the  boat  in  rowing  to  or  from  a 
vcflel.  The  greateft  breadth  of  the  boat  is  at  the 
gunwales;  and  the  fides  in  no  inltance  turn  back, 
but  ^re  iq  formed  as  to  fpread,  and  repel  the  fluid 
in  every  diredion.  There  perhaps  is  not  a  better 
method  of  communicating  a  proper  idea  of  the 
formed' the  life-boat,  to  fuch  as  are  converfant 
with  geometric  figuies^  than  to  fay  that  no  one 
approaches  fo  near  it  as  that  of  a  quarter  fphe- 
raid  fcooped  to  a  (hell.  One  of  the  largeft  life- 
boats is  30  feet  extreme  length,  10  feet  extreme 
breadth,  and  the  ends  rife  between  two  and  three 
feet  above  the  mid^lhips.  Smaller  boats  are  built 
after  the  fame  proportions.  The  life-boal  is  per* 
feaiy  uoimmergtbie,  havii^  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  cork  attached  to  it  as  to  fecure  its  buoyancy 
when  filled  vnth  water  to  the  gimwale  amidihips, 
and  incapable  of  being  overfet,  ^y  the  near  ap- 
proach of  its  form  to  a  fpheroidal  fedtion.  Mr 
Greathead,  who  was  employed  to  build  the  firft 
boat,  and  who  has  fince  built  fcveral  more  for  dif- 
ferent places,  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  in- 
vention, and  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the  na- 
tional bounty,  &c.  The  juftice  of  his  claim  has 
however  been  publicly  denied,  and  be  has  been 
repeatedly  called  «n  to  contradict  the  charges 
brought  againft  him  by  Mr  Wouldhave,  the  real 
inventor ;  but  nothing  has  yet  provoked  him  to 
take  up  the  gauntlet.  The  onl|  circumftance  on 
which  Mr  Greathead  refts  his  claim  is,  that  the 
life-boat  has  a  curved  keel,  and  the  model  of  Mr 
Wouldhave  a  ftraight  one.  The  curvature  of  the 
ktel  has  however  been  demonftrated  to  be  the 
principal,  or  only  error,  in  the  conftrudlion  of  the 
TriFcl ;  and  we  would  recommend  to  thofe  who, 
in  future,  may  conftrudt  fuch  veflels,  to  preferve 
the  fpheroidal  form  of  the  body  of  the  boat,  yet 
fo  as  to  leave  a  ftraight  keel,  and  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  gripe  to  hinder  the  boat  from  broaching 
to,  on  recei^dng  the  ftroke  of  the  waves  on  her 
rnds.  Mr  Lionel  Lukin  of  London  has  lately 
laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  invented  the 
life-boat ;  but  Ihould  the  arguments  he  offers  in 
r.cfence  of  that  claim  be  admitted  as  fufficient  to 
invalidate  thofe  of  Mr  Wouldhave,  Mr  Lukin  in 
his  turn,  muft  give  Up  the  honour  to  Monf.  Ber- 
nieres,  who  had  invented,  as  we  have  fecn  above, 
an  unimmergible  boat,  a  confiderable  time  before 
Mr  Lukin  folicited  and  received  hh  patent. 

*  BOATION.  «./.  [from  ^oa.-v,  Lat.]  Roar  5 
noife ;  loud  found .-*In  Meffina  infurredion,  the 
guns  were  heard  from  thence  as  far  as  Augufta 
and  Syracufc,  about  xoo  Italian  miles,  in  loud 
hoatisns.  DmhanCs  Phjjico  Tbeolofry, 

*  BOATMAN.  BOATSMAN.  «./.  [from  boat  and 
Msan.]     He  that  manages  a  boat. — 

That  booby  phaon  only  was  unkind. 
An  ill-bred  boattttant  rough  as  waves  and  wind. 

Prior, 
BoAT-ROPE,  the  rope  by  which  the  Boat  is  faft- 
encd  to  the  ftem  of  the  fhip. 

*  BOATSMAN.    See  Boatmam. 

(1.)  *  BOATSWAIN.  n,f,  [from  boat  and 
fLjain.]  An  officer  on  board  a  fhip,  who  ha%  charge 
o\  ail  her  rigging,  ropes^  cables,  an€l>or«,  fails, 
flags,  colours,  pendants^  Slc,  He  alfo  take?  care 
of  the  long-boat  and  its  furniture,  and  fleers  }»tT, 
cither  by  himfelf  or  his  mate.    lie  calls  out  the 


feveral  gangs  and  companies  to  the  execution  of 
their  watches,  works,  and  fpells  j  and  he  is  alfor 
a  kind  of  provofl-marfhal,  feizes  and  punifhes  all 
offenders  that  are  fentenced  by  the  captain,  or 
court-martial  of  the  whole  fleet.  Harris, 

(t.)  Boatswain,  other  duties  or  the.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  boatfwaiii  particularly  to  direft 
what  relates  to  the  rigging  of  a  fliip,  after  fhe  is 
equipped  from  a  royal  dock-yard.  Thus  he  is  to 
obferve,  th;»t  the  mafts  are  property  fupported  by 
Iheir  (hrouds,  ftays,  and  back-ljtays,  fo  that  each 
of  thefe  ropes  may  fuftain  a  proportional  effort 
when  the  maft  is  drained  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind|  or  the  agitation  of  the  fhip.  He  ought  alfo 
to  take  care  that  the  blocks  and  nmning  ropes 
are  regularly  placed,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  that  the  fails 
are  properly  fitted  to  their  yards  and  ftays,  well 
furled  or  reefed  when  occafion  requires.  It  is  like- 
wife  his  office  to  affift  with  his  mates  in  the  ne- 
ceflary  bufinefs  of  the  fhip ;  and  to  relieve  the 
watch  when  it  expires.  He  ought  frequently  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  mafts,  fails,  and  rig- 
ging ;  and  remove  whatever  may  be  judged  unfit 
for  ftrvice,  or  fupply  what  is  deficient ;  and  he  is 
ordered  by  his  inftrudlions  to  perform  his  duty 
with  as  little  noife  as  polBKle. 

Boatswain's  mate  has  the  peculiar  command, 
of  the  ]ong-boat>  for  the  fetting  forth  of  anchors, 
weighing  or  fetching  home  an  anchor,  warping-, 
towing,  or  mooring ;  and  is  to  give  an  account  of 
his  ftore. 

( I.)  BOAZ,  the  fon  of  Salmon,  by  Rahab  the 
harlot  of  Jericho,  the  fecond  hufband  of  Ruth, 
and  great  grandfather  of  David. 

(».)  BoAz,  the  name  given  by  Solomon  to  one 
of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  temple. 

(i.)  ♦  BOB.  «.  /.'  [ftom  the  vefb  neuter.]  r. 
Something  that  bangs  fo  as  to  play  clofely ;  gene- 
rally an  ornament  at  the  ear ;  a  pendant ;  an  ear- 
ring, s.  The  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  ftan- 
za. — To  bed,  to  bed,  will  be  the  bob  of  the  fong. 
VEfirangt.  3.  A  blow.— I  am  fharply  taunted, 
yea>  fometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  b^bi,  Af* 
cbam^4  $cho9lrnqfler.    4.  A  mode  of  ringing, 

(1.)  Bob,  the  ball  of  a  fhort  pendulum. 

(i.)  *  To  Bob.  v,  n.  [of  uncertain  etymology; 
Skinner  deduces  it  from  boboy  fooliffi.  Span.]  !• 
To  cut.  Jufiiuj*  Whence  bobtaiL  a.  To  beat ; 
to  drub ;  to  bang.  3.  To  cheat ;  to  gain  by 
fraud.  I  have  bobbed  his  brain  more  than  he  has 
beaten  my  bones.  Shakefpeare, 

(2.)  *  To  Bob.  1^.  «.    To  play  badkward  and 
forward ;  to  play  loofely  againft  any  thing.  — 
They  comb,  and  then  they  order  every  hair ; 

A  birth-day  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear.    Dryden* 

BOBAR,  a  river  in  Sileha. 

BOBARTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order>  belonging  to  the  trianriria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th 
order,  Gramina,  The  calyx  is  imbricated ;  and 
.  the  corolla  is  a  bivalve  glume,  above  the  recepta- 
cles of  the  fruit.  Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one 
fpectes  known,  wliich  is  a  native  of  the  Indies, 
and  hath  no  n?markable  property. 

(i.)  *  B0BI>1N.  «./.  \bf)bine,  Fr.  from  bombyx^ 
Lat.]  A  fmiill  pin  of  woodj  with  a  note  I.,  to  wind 
tiie  thread  aboui  when  women  weave  iace. — The 

things 
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things  you  follow,  and  make  fongs  on  now,  (hould 
be  fent  to  knit,  or  lit  do\\'n  to  bobbinii  or  bone- 
lace.  TatUr* 

(a.)  Bobbins  are  turned  In  the  form  of  a  cylin- 
der, with  a  little  border  jutting  out  at  each  end, 
bored  through  to  receive  a  fmall  iron  pivot.  They 
ferve  to  fpin  with  the  fpinning  wheel,  or  to  wind 
worfted,  hair,  cotton,  filk,  gold,  and  filver. 

(i.)  BOBBING,  among  fifhermen,  a  particu- 
lar manner  of  catching  eels,  which  is  thus  per- 
formed :  They  fcour  well  fome  large  lobs,  and, 
with  a  needle  run  a  twifted  filk  thread  through 
them  from  end  to  end,  taking  fo  many  as  that 
they  may  wrap  them  about  a  board  a  dozen  times 
at  leaft ;  then  they  tie  them  faft  with  the  twoend^ 
of  the  filk,  that  they  may  hang  in  fo  many  hanks; 
which  done,  they  fatten  to  a  ftrong  cord,  and,  a- 
bout  an  handful  and  an  half  above  the  worms, 
fix  a  plummet  {  of  a  lb.  weight,  and  make  the 
,  cord  faft  to  a  ftrong  pole.  With  this  apparatus 
filhing  in  muddy  water,  they  feel  the  eels  tug  luf- 
tily  at  the  bait ;  when  they  think  they  have  fwal- 
lowed  it  fufficiently,  they  gently  draw  up  the  rope 
to  the  top,  and  bring  them  aftiore. 

(a.)  Bobbing,  in  geography,  a  village  in  Kent, 
near  Sittingboumr, 

*  BOBBIN  WORK,  n.f,  [from  bobbin  SiVnX  work:\ 
Work  woven  with  bobbins, — Not  netted  nor  wo- 
ven with  warp  and  woof,  but  after  the  manner  of 
bobbin<work»  GretM*s  Mufeuni. 

BOBBIO.    See  Bobio,  N**  i.  and  a. 

*  BOBCHERRY.  n,  /.  [from  bob  and  cherty.'\ 
A  play  among  children,  in  which  the  cherry  is 
hung  fo  as  to  bob  againft  the  mouth. — Bobcberry 
teaches  us  at  once  two  noble  virtues,  patience 
and  conftancy ;  the  firft,  in  adhering  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  one  end ;  the  latter,  in  bearing  a  difap- 
pointment.  Arbuth.  and  P^pe. 

BOBENH  AUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  We- 
teravia,  3  miles  from  Franckfort  on  the  Maine. 

BOBINGTON,  a  town  in  SUffordlhire,  near 
Shropfhire. 

BOBINGWORTH^  a  village  in  Eflex,  NE.  of 
Epping  foreft. 

(i.)  BOBIO,  a  territory  of  Italy  in  the  Mila- 
neie. 

(a.)  Bob  10,  the  capital  of  the  above  territory, 
(N^  I.)  feated  on  the  Trebbia,  a8  m.  S.  of  Pavia. 
It  is  the  fee  of  a  biihop.  Lon.  10.  15.  E.  Lat.  44* 
35.  N. 

(3.)  Bobio,  the  largeft  river  of  Chili,  in  S.  A- 
mcrica. 

BOBISATIO,  or  BocEDi.sATio,  in  mufic,  de- 
notes the  uQng  of  the  7  fyllables  ^0,  rr,  ^/,  gay  I09 
may  niy  to  exprefs  the  7  mufical  notes  in  lieu  of 
the  6  introduced  by  Aretine,  «/,  r^,  meyfayfoi^  //, 
as'  has  been  fomctimes  done  by  the  Netherland 
and  German  muficians  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  century,  to  avoid  the  mutation  necelTary  in 
the  ufe  of  tne  latter. 

BOB-STAY,  in  fca-language,  a  rope  ufed  to 
confine  the  bowfprit  of  a  Ihip  downward  to  the 
Item. 

"*  BOBTAIL,  n,  /.  [from  bob^  in  the  fenfe  of 
cut.\    Cut  tail ;  fhort  taiL— 

Avaunt,  you  curs  1 

Be  thy  moiith  or  black  or  white, 


>  bob 

Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle  tail, 

Tom  will  make  him  weep  and  wail.      ^hahfp 

*  BOBT AILED,  adj.  [from  bobtail,^  Having  a 
tail  cut,  or  Ihoit. — There  was  a  bobtaiUd  cur  car- 
ried in  a  gazette,  and  one  that  found  him  brought 
him  home  to  his  mafter.  VEflrange, 

*  BOBWIG.  «./.  [from  hub  and  q^i^.]  A  fliort 
wig. — A  young  fellow  riding  towards' us  full  ga!- 
lop,  with  a  bobwigy  and  a  black  filken  bag  tied  to 
it,  ftopt  ftiort  at  the  coach  to  alk  us  how  far  the 
judges  were  behind.  SpeBator, 

BOCA,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Pau- 
lus  Jovius  to  the  boCe  of  Ariftotle,  called  the 
boopsj  ftpm  the  largenefsof  its  eyes.  It  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  spar  us,  and  is  diftinguiftied  by  having 
4  parallel  longitudinal  gold  and  filver  coloured 
lines  on  each.  Gaza  and  fome  others  call  it  'vwt; 
and  the  Italians  bago. 

Boca-chic  A,  i.  the  ftrait  or  entrance  into  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena  in  S.  America.  It  is  de- 
fended by  feveral  forts  belonging  to  the^paniards, 
all  of  which  were  taken  by  the  Britifh  in  1741 ; 
who  were  neverthelefs  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Carthagena  foon  after :  a.  A  river  of  S.  America. 

BocA-DEL-DRAGO,  a  ftrait  fo  called,  between 
the  ifland  of  Trinidad  and  Andalufii,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  Fimia,  in  S.  America, 

BOCAL.    SeeBoccALE.    . 

BOCAMOLI.K,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given 
by  fome  to  a  very  large  and  long  Brafilian  fifii, 
more  ufually  called  by  its  Brafilian  name  piraju- 

RUMENBECA. 

BOCANUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  to  the  S.  of  mount  Atlas ; 
fuppofed  to  be  Mo&occo.'  Lon.  9.  o.  W.  Lat. 
31.0.  N. 

BOCARDO,  in  logic,  the  fifth  mode  of  the 
firft  figun^  of  fyllogifms,  wherein  the  firft  propo- 
fition  is  particular  and  negative ;  the  fecond,  uni- 
verfal  and  affirmative;  and  the  third,  or  conclu- 
Ilon,  particular  and  negative.    Thus : 

BOC   Some  animal  is  not  man. 
AR      Every  animal  has  a  principle  of  fenfalion. 
DO      Therefore  fomethiiig  has  a  principle  of 
fenfation  that  is  not  man. 


♦  BOCASINE.  «./.  A  fort  of  linen  cloth  ;  a 
fine  buckram.  D\S, 

BOCAT,  a  fine  valley  of  Syria,  in  which  arc 
fituated  the  ruir..  of  Baibec. 

(i.)  BOCCA,  in  glafs  making,  the  round  bole 
in  the  working  u:rnace,  by  which  the  metal  is 
taken  out  of  the  great  pots,  and  by  which  the 
pots  are  put  into  the  liirnace.  This  is  to.  be  ftop- 
ped  by  a  cover  made  of  earth  and  brick,  and  p*- 
moveable  at  pleafure,  to  preferve  the  eyes  of  the 
workman  from  the  violence  of  the  heat. 

(1.)  BoccA,  in  ichthyology,  a  mime  by  which 
fome  authors  call  the  uranoscobus,  or  Star- 
gazer.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  trachinus,  diftin- 
guiihed  by  having  a  great  number  of  beards  oa 
the  lower  jaw. 

BOCCACE,  John,  one  of  the  moft  polite  and 
learned  writers  of  his  age,  was  born  in  Tufcany 
iu  1313.  His  fiither  firft  pLiced  him  with  a  mtr- 
cbant;  but  as  he  gave  figns  of  genius,  he  w.^s 
put  aftc-rwaid  to  ftudy  the  canon  law.   Still,  how. 
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tver,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  poetry ;  though 
li-  diU  not  itj  entirviy  devote  himfclf  to  that  art, 
astofor^jet  other  ftudies.    In  the  profccution  of 
theie,  however,  aa  he  fought  every  where  for  the 
beft  mafters,  and  had  not  an  income  fufncient  tor 
his  expences,  he  flood  in  need  of  the  bounty  of 
otncrs:  and  was  particularly  obliged  to  Petrarch, 
who  furnilhcd  hitn  with  money  as  well  as  books, 
and  afuiled  him  in  many  other  refpedts.    Boccace 
WAS  a  great  admirer  of  the  Greek  ;  he  got  Homer 
tranflated  into  Latin  for  his  own  ufe ;  and  procu- 
red a  profeiibr's  chair  at  Fiorence  for  Leontius 
Pylatus,  to  e3(piain  this  poet.     The  republic  of 
Florence  honoured  Boccace  with  the  freedom  of 
that  city;  and  employed  him  in  public  aflairs, 
panicuLu-ly  to  negociate  the  return  of  Petrarch : 
but  this  po«t  not  only  rettifed  to  return  to  Flo- 
Kmce,  but  pcrfuaded  Boccace  a)fo  to  retire  from 
thence,  on  account^of  the  fa^ions  wbich^prevailed 
in  that  repuUic.    Having  quitted  Florence,   he 
went  to  fevcral  places  in  Italy,  and  ftopped  at  laft 
at  the  court  of  Naples,  where  K.  Robert  gave 
him  a  very  kmd  icception.    He  conceived  a  vio- 
lent afiedioD  for  that  king's  natural  daughter, 
which  made  him  remain  a  confiderable  time  at 
Kaples.  He  alio  made  a  long  Ray  in  Sicily,  wher'e 
be  was  in  high  Eavour  with  Q  Joan.   He  returned 
to  Florence  when  the  troubles  were  a  little  appea- 
ieti :  but  not  liking  the  courfe  of  Kfe  he  muft  hav6 
followed  there,  he  retired  to  Certaldo ;  and,  far 
from  the  aoife  Of  bufmefs,  fpent  hid  time  in  ftudy, 
agreeably  to  his  own  huhiour.   His  great  applica- 
tion brought  ^n  an  indifpofition,  of  whichheylied 
in  1376.    .He  wrote  fcveral  books,  fome  learned 
and  ferioas,  others  of  gallantry  and  full  of  ftories.- 
Amoog  the  fonmer  wccre,  i.  An  Abridgement  qf 
the  Roman  iliftoty,  from  Romulus,  til)  A.  U.  C. 
J14 ;  printed  at  Cologne,  8vo,  x  ^34 :  2.  The  Hif^ 
tory  of  lUoftrious  Women ;    Bern,    fol.   1539 : 
3.  Geneal<^y  of  the  Oods,  with  a  treatife  of 
ffiountainSy    feas^   rivers,  £cc».  Bafil,  fbl.  X5.n: 
4*  De  eqfibus  virprum  iilu/irium';  Paris  and  Augf* 
burg,  x^44<    This  work  began  with  Adam  and 
ended  with  John  king  of  France  \  dnd  has  been 
tranOate^  into  Italian,  Spaniih,  French,  and  Bng- 
l:lh.    But  bis  Decameron^  or  Ten  Days  Tales  has 
chiefly  immortalized  him,  though  it  is  faid  to  have 
not  a  little  co^upted  the  momltf  of  its  fbmale 
readers.    Petrarch,  however,  thought  this  cora- 
po&tion  contained  ib  many  charms,  that  he  tranf^ 
lated  it  into  I^atin. 
BOCCA-CHICA,    See  BocA-tHiCA. 

BOCCA-DKL'DAAOO.      See  BoCA-DEL-DRAdO>. 

BOCCALEt  orBocAL,  a  liq^iid  meafure  ufed 
at  Rome,  anfwering  to  what  is  called  a  bottle  a-* 
mong  us,  being  equivalent  tc^  about  an  Englilh 
quart.    Seven  boccales  and  a  half  make  a  Ru  b  bi  a  . 

BOCCALiNl,  Trajan,  a  celebrated  fatirical 
writer,  bom  dt  Ronne,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tyth  century,  obtained  the  admiration  of  all 
Italy  by  his  refined  and  delicate  criticifms.  Sove- 
reign princes  did  nqt  efcape  the  lafli  of  his  fatire. 
The  cardinals  Borghefe  and  Oactan  hAving  decla- 
red thenodefves  his  protedors,  he  publifhed  his 
Kag^^uagJio  di  Pamajfo^  and  La  Sctrrtarta  di  Apo\h^ 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  former.  Thefe 
works  were  received  by  the  public  with,  uncom- 
mon appiaufe.    He  there  feigns,  that  Apollo, 
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holding  his  cotirt  at  Pamtiflus,  heard  ttie  corn* 
plaints  of  the  whole  world,  and  did  juftice  ac- 
cording to  the  cafes.  He  at  length  printed  his 
P'tetra  di  Pnrangohei  wherein  he  attacked  the 
court  of  Sp  tin,  fetting  forth  then'  defigns  againft 
the  liberties  of  Italy,  and  inveighing  againft  theni 
for  the  tyranny  they  exercifed  in  Naples.  The 
Spaniards  complained  of  him  in  form,  and  refold 
ved  to  be  revenged.  Boccalini  retired  to  Venice, 
but  was  there  aflaffinatcd  in  a  very  ftrange  man- 
ner. He  lodged  with  a  friend,  who  having  got 
up  early  one  morning,  left  Boccalmi  in  bed :  A 
minute  after,  fome  armed  men  entered  his  cham*- 
ber,  and  gave  him  fo  many  blows  with  bags  full 
of  fand,  that  they  left  him  for  dead ;  fo  that  his 
friend  returning  fome  time  after,  found  hirt 
fpeechlefs.  Great  fearch  was  made  at  Venice  fof 
the  murderers,  but,  though  they  were  never  dif-* 
covertd,  it  was  univerfally  believed  thaf  they  were 
employed  by  the  court  of  SpAin. 

BOCCARELLA,  in  the  glafs  manufadture,  i 
fmall  hole  or  aperture  of  the  rumace,  one  of  which 
is  placed  on  each  (ide  the  bocca,  almoft  horizon- 
tally  with  it.  Out  of  them  the  fervitors  take  co* 
loured  or  finer  metal  from  the  piling  pot. 

BOCCffUS,  a  kine  of  Mauritania,  who  deliver- 
ed Jugilrtha  in  fettert  to  Sylla. 

BOCCIARDI,  Clemente,  called  CtftMEMtOKB, 
hi  ft  or  y  and  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1620,  .was  th^  difcipfe  of  Bernardo  Strozzi,  and 
aft<.Twards  ftudied  at  Rome.  By  an  excellent  ge- 
nius, and  induftrious  application,  he  UT^ited  and 
blended  the  antique  and  modem  gufto,  in  d  ftyle 
that  exhibited  both  gracefulnefs  and  ftrength^ 
Moft  of  his  works,  (except  his  portraits,  i/m\t\\ 
were  lively,  natural,  and  grficeful,)  are  in  the 
chapels  of  Genoa,  Fifa,  and  other  cities  of  Ttkly  J 
of  which  they  are  flill  accounted  the  greateft  or- 
naments. 

BOCCONA,  2t  river  of  Naples,  in  Calabria.  ^ 
^BOCCONI,  Sylvio,  a  celebrated  natural  hiftW- 
rian,  bora  at  Palermo  in  Sicily.  Aftei*  he  had 
gone  through  t}ie  ufual  courfe  of  ftudies,  he  ivas 
ordained  prieft,  and  entered  into  the  Qil^erciah 
cirdei-,  when  he  changed  his  name  Paul\t\tb  SyMo. . 
Thi^'did  not  divert  him  from  his  favourite  ftudy^ 
natAVal  hiftory,  m  purfuit  of  which  he  travelled 
through  Malta,  Italy,  the  Low  Coimtries,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Poland,  &c.and,  in  1696, 
t^as  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Virtu- 
ofi  in  Germany.  Upon  his  return  to  Sicily,  hfe 
retired  to  a  convent  near  Palermo ;  where  he  died 
in  i704>  aged  71.  He  left  many  curious  workS) 
on  botany  and  other  fubjedts. 

BOCCONIA,    GREATFR    TREE     CILANDINK  : 

A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  (fo  named  frbm 
S.  B0CC6N1,)  belonging  to  the  dodccandria  clafs 
of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  a^th  order,  Rhaade,t.  The  calyx  is  di- 
phyllous  5  there  iff  no  corolla ;  the  ftylus  is  bifid ; 
the  berry  is  dr)*",  and  monofpermous.  Of  this 
genus  there  is  but  one  known  fpecies,  viz. 

BoccoNiA  FRUTBsdENs,  which  is  efteemedfor 
the  beauty  of  its  large  foliage.  It  is  very  common 
in  Jamaica  and  other  warm  parts  of  America, 
where  if  grows  to  the  height  of  lo  or  11  feet,  ha- 
ving a  ftraight  trunk  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  and 
covered  with  a  white  fmooth  bark.   At  the  top  it 
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divides  into  feveral  branches^  on  wKich  the  leaVei  believing  Jews  to  the  ChriAian  faith.    Bnt  ^f 

are  placed  alternately.    Thefe  leaves  are  9  or  9  Jefus,  on  the  contrary,  (as  St  Auguftin  romewheie 

inche^  long,  and  5  or  6  broad ;  are  deeply  finu-  obferves,)  inftead  of  curling  the  tig  tree»  made  at 

ated,  fometimes  almofl  to  the  mid-rib;  and  are  of  dry,  dead,  or  withered  one,  imm^iately  to  bud, 

a  fine  glaucous  colour.    The  whole  plant  abounds  flouri/li,  and  prefently  to  bring  forth  fruit  out  of 


with  a  yellow  juice  of  an  acrid  nature ;  fo  that  it 
is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  America  to  tAke  off 
warts  and  foots  from  the  eyes.*  The  fingular 
beauty  of  this  plant  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  curious  collection :  and  it  feems  the  Indians 
are  very  fond  of  it ;  for  Hf  rnandez  tells  us,  their 
kings  ufed  to  plant  it  in  their  gardens.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  feeds  from  America,  fowing  them  in 
fpringy  in  pots  of  light  earth,  which  mutt  be 
plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  feparate  pots,  which  muft 
always  be  kept  in  a  ftovc. 

BOCCORE,  in  natural  hiflory.  [Firfiy  or  Early 
Fruit, \    We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  in  his  Natu- 


feafon,  as  we  find  recorded  of  Mofes ;  who,  ta- 
king a  rod  of  each  tribe,  by  the  command  of  God» 
laid  them  up  in  the  tabernacle  of  <wlinefsy  in  order 
to  prove  thereby  whom  it  was  be  was  pleafed  to 
make  choice  of  for  the  pnefthood ;  we  find, '  and 
it  came  to  pais  that  on  the  morrow  Mofes  went 
into  the  tabernacle  of  witnefs;  and  behold  the  rod 
of  Aaron,  for  the  houfe  of  Levi,  was  budded,  and 
brought  forth  bud,  and  bloomed  bloflbms,  and 
yielded  almonds.'  Numb.  xvii.  8.  Had  Jefus 
adted  in  this  manner,  it  would  have  been  fuch  an 
inftance  of  hii  power,  as  to  have  rendered  the 
proofs  of  the  miracle  indifputable."  We  may 
premife  the  defence  of  this  miiacle  by  obferviDg, 


fal  Hiitory,  book  xvi.  chap.  a6.  that  the  fig  tree    that  the  word  alraoft  always  ufed,  is  not  only  ex< 

bore  two  kinds  of  fruits,  at  different  periods ;  the 

firft,  which  was  named  boccore,  came  before  the 

leaves;  after  that,  tbe  leaves;  and  the  true  fig 

followed  them.    This  name  is  given  to  the  firft  or 

early  produce  by  the  Al^^erines  and  Tunifians,  and 

formerly  by  thofe  who  lived  in  Paleftine ;  in  which 

latter  place  the  tree  grew.    In  Paleftine  the  fink 

fruit  of  the  early  fig  was  named  boccore ;  there 

the  Talt  or  true  fig  was  produced  in  June ;  wbillt 

in  the  former  countries  it  was  not  ready  before 

Atigiift.   There  was  alfo  this  difference  even  in  the 

ripe  fruit  of  the  boccore  and  the  kermez,  or  ker- 

moufe,  (the  true  fig^)  that  the  firft  dropped  from 

the  tree  as  foon  as  they  were  ripe ;  whereas  the 

fecond  hung  a  long  time,  frequently  from  Auguft 

tbroughout  the  winter.    It  was  the  firft  of  thefe 

that  Was  employed  by  Nahum,  chap.  iii.  ver.  12, 


to  illuftrate  the  idea  of  an  early  conqucft ;  "  All 
thy  ftrong  holds  fhall  be  like  fig  trees  with  the 
fr/i  ripe  figs :  if  they  be  fliakea  they  fhall  even  fall 
iUto  the.mbuth  of  the  eater."  With  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Pliny  before  us,  and  the  natural  hiftory, 
as  above^  of  the  fig  tree  "  and  her  children,"  let 
us  proceed  to  examine  the  miracle  of  Chrift,  as 
recorded  by  Mark  and  Matthew.  Kow  as  it 
would  be  diflionourable  in  us  not  to  give  an  ad- 
verfiry's  argument  its  full  weight,  fo  would  it  al- 
fo  br  difinjcnuous  not  to  give  it  in  his  own 
words;  and  as  David  Levi  has  of  late  written 
largely  againft  the  mirade,  and  is  perhaps  the  man 
of  the  moft  cultivated  and  powerful  mind,  among 
our  objeiftors,  they  will  not  think  themfclves  unfair- 
ly trca'ud,  if  we  quote  the  objedtion  in  his  words* 
«*  This  miracle,  (he  fays,)  I  conceive  to  be  neither 
rational  nor  juft,  for  m  the  firft  place  the  text 
reads,  "and  when  he  came  to  it  he  found  nothing 
Sut  leaves,  for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet  come;" 
hence  it  is  manifeft  that  he  required  the  tree  to 
produce  fruit  out  of  feafon,  which  weuld  have 
been  contrary  to  the  intent  of  its  creator ;  and 
therefore  he,  as  a  dutiful  fon,  curfes  the  innocent 
and  guiltlefs  tree,  for  doing  that  which  his  father 
had  commanded  it  to  do,  viz.  to  «  bear  fruit  in 
due  feafon.'  If,  after  this,  Chriftians  ihould  ftill 
perfift  in  the  miracle  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
ftory,  much  good  may  it  do  them ;  but  I  am  fure, 
it  never  will  be  the  naeans  of  eooverting  the  un- 


tremely  improper,  but  has  given  a  caufe  of  much 
ill-natured  and  unfounded  remarks.  At  the  time 
our  prefent  tranflation  wasfornped,  the  gentlemen 
employed  in  the  work  unfortunately  ufed  the 
word  eur/e  and  its  derivatives  to  fignify  de/iru3ioat 
when  applied  to  inanimate  objedts,  and  confyficn^ 
when  applied  to  the  mere  doctrines  of  men. 
•*  The  meek  artd  pious  Jefus,"  fays  a  very  acute 
writer,  "  poured  forth  his  curfes  in  a  copious 
ftrcam."  This  remark  would  have  had  pro&ibly 
no  exiftence,  had  our  tranflators  obfenred  the  fore- 
going rule.  With  regard  to  the  miracle  itfelf,  it 
certainly  was  one  of  deftrudtion ;  but  it  alfo  was 
one  typical  of  the  deftrudtion  of  the  nation,  on 
account  of  its  uofruitfiilnefs,  under  greater  ad- 
vantages than  any  other  people  enjoyed  at  that 
time.  The  plain  narrative  is  this:  JeAis  (aw  at 
a  diftance  a  fig  tree  full  of  leaves,  of  courfc  giving 
a  promife  alfo  of  the  fecond  fruit ;  in  going  to  it 
be  found  there  was  nothing  but  leaves ;  though 
the  time  of  gathering  the  fecond  crop  of  figs  was 
not  yet  come,  certainly  the  fruit  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled on  the  tree ;  Jefus  addreffing  himfelf  to  it, 
£iid»  may  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for 
ever ;  and  inunediately  the  tree  dried  up,  and  wi- 
thered. Thus,  though  in  the  fight  of  Mr  Levi 
and  others,  it  was  deftroying  vegetable  exiftence, 
that  deftrudion  was  employed  upon  an  unpro- 
dutftive  plant ;  on  whofe  account  might  be  ad- 
drefied  words  ufed  on  another  occafion,  'why 
cumbcreth  it  the  ground.* 

BOCK.    See  Boca. 

BOCEDISATIO.    See  Bobisatio. 

BOCHAMPTON,  a  village  3  miles  NE.  of  Dor- 
chefter. 

BOCHARIA.    Sec  Bokhara. 

(i.)  BOC  HART,  Matthew,  a  learned  pfoteftant 
divine  of  the  17th  century,  was  minifterof  Aleii9on, 
and  author  of  feveral  works:  viz.  i.  ATreatife 
againft  Relics:  %,  Another  againft  the  facrifice  of 
the  Mafs:  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1658.  3.  A  Di- 
alogue OB  the  difficulties,  which  the  Miffionariea 
raifed  againft  the  Proteftants  of  France.  This 
work  led  the  Eledor  Palatine  to. attempt  the  re- 
union of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts^at  Augfbuig. 
4.  Dialla&ieonj  a  work  containing  a  plao  for  that 
purpofe ;  dedicated  lo  the  Elector,  and  printed  at 
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Mao;  in  i66».  His  treatife  againft  the  mafs 
brought  him  into  trouble.  Some  have  confound- 
ed this  author  with  his  coqdn  Samuely  (N°  i.) 

(i.)  B0CHART9  Samuel,  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  in  the  17th  centuryy  was  bom  at  Roan  in 
Normandy.  He  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  ori- 
ental languages ;  and  was  many  years  paftor  oP  a 
proteftant  church  at  Caen ;  where  he  was  tutor  to 
Weotworth  Dillon,  earl  of  Rofcommon.  He^e  he 
0iftiDgui(hed  himfelf  by  his  public  difputations 
with  father  Veron,  held  in  the  caftle  of  Caen,  in 
prefence  of  a  great  number  of  Catholies  and  Pro- 
teftants.  Bochart  came  off  with  great  honour, 
which  was  not  a  little  increafed  in  1646,  upon  the 
publication  of  the  two  parts  of  his  Geographia  Sa* 
<ra^  entitled  PbaUg  and  Canaan  :  as  well  as  by 
his  HUrezoieo»9  pHiited  at  London  in  1675.  '^^i^ 
treats  de  animalibus  faera  feriptur^,  in  165a,  the 
queen  of  Sweden  inTcted  him  to  Stockholm,  where 
ihe  gare  him  many  proofs  of  her  efteem.  At  his 
return  to  Caen,  he  refumed  his  xniniftry,  and  was 
received  into  the  academy  of  that  city.  His  learn- 
ing was  not  his  principal  qualification ;  he  had  a 
modefty  equal  to  it ;  and  hence  enjoyed  his  great 
reputation  in  tranquillity,  Iheltered  from  thofe 
unhappy  quarrels  which  fo  many  other  learned 
men  draw  upon  themfelves.  He  was  efteemed  by 
men  of  fcience  of  all  denominations.  He  died 
faddenly  while  he  was  fpeaking  in  the  academy, 
on  the  i6th  of  May,  1667,  aged  78.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  publiihed  in  Holland,  in 
2  vols  folio,  1 7 II. 

BOCHE,  IT./  obf.  an  ulcer.  Cbauc. 

BOCHETTA,  a  place  of  Italy,  famous  in  the 
war  of  1746  and  1747:  It  i«  a  chain  of  mountains 
«ver  which  the  great  road  lies  from  Lombardy  to 
Genoa;  and  on  the  very  peak  of  the  higheft 
mountaia  is  a  narrow  pafs,  which  will  hardly  ad- 
mit 3  men  to  go  abreaft.  This  pafs  is  properiy 
called  the  Boebetta ;  for  the  defence  of  which 
there  are  3  forts.  It  is  the  key  of  Genoa;  and 
was  taken  in  April  1796,  by  the  French. 

BOCHIM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  place  where 
the  Hebrews  aifembled  after  Jofhua's  death,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  near  Shiloh.  Jitdg,  ii.  i — 10. 

BOCHIUS,  or  BocQVX,  John,  a  Latin  poet, 
bom  at  Bmifels,  in  1555.  He  travelled  into  Italy, 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Mufcovy,  and  at  his  re- 
turn became  fccretary  to  t;he  Duke, of  Parma. 
During  his  journey  from  Smolenfko  to  Mofcow 
and  Livonia*  his  feet  were  fo  feverely  frofl  bitten, 
that  amputation  was  ordered^  but  the  Czar,  John 
Balllide%  coming  with  an  army  to  ravage  the 
country,  Bochus  fled  as  fait  as  he  could,  and 
thpugh  he  was  overtaken,  ftript,  and  beaten,  by 
ihe  Ruffians,  the  exercife  reftored  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs.  He  died  in  1609.  The  critics  in  the  Ne- 
therlands fet  fo  great  a  value  on  his  poetry,  that 
they  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Belgic  FirgiL  He 
wrote,  1.  IV  Belgii  Principatu,  2.  Parodia  Heroica 
PCalmormm  Davidicoruifu  3.  OA/ervationei  Pbf* 
>r<r,  EibU^et  Pditu^t  et  Hifiorkse^  in  Pfalmos, 
4-  Vita  Davidis*    5.  Orationej*    6.  Poemata, 

BOCHL£,  a  bill  in  BanffiOiire. 

BOCHOUR«  «./.  oh/.  A  butcher.  Chaue. 

^  BOCKELET. )  «./.  A  kind  of  long-winged 
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(i.jBOCKHAM,  MAGNA, )  Two  villages  !n 
(«.)  BocKHAM,  PARVA,      >  Suny,  near  Lea- 
therhead,  5  miles  from  Guildford, 

BOCKHOLDTj  John,  a  pretended  prophet  of 
mong  the  Anabaptifts,  who,  rn  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  century,  difgraced  that  party  by  his  fa- 
naticifra.  He  was  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leyden, 
one  of  Munzer's  followers,  and  an  aifociate  of 
Matthias,  who  ^Ifo  pretended  to  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. Thefe  two  fanatics,  in  1533,  eftablifhed 
a  numerous  party  at  Munfler.  Having  made  them- 
felves matters  of  the  city,  they  depofed  the  magif- 
trates,  conUfcated  the  eftates  of  fuch  as  had 
efcaped,  and  depofited  the  wealth  they  amafled' 
together  in  a  public  treafury  for  common  ufe. 
They  made  preparations  of  every  kind  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  5  and  fent  out  emiflaries  to  the 
Anabaptifts  in  the  Low  Countries,  inviting  them 
to  afTemble  at  Munfter,  which  was  now  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Mount  Siofif  that  from  hence 
they  might  be  deputed  to  reduce  all  the  nations, 
of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  Matthias, 
who  was  the  firft  in  command,  was  foou  cut  off 
in  an  aft  of  phrenfy,  by  the  bifhop  of  Munfter's  , 
army;  and  was  fuccetded  by  Bockholdt,  who 
was  proclaimed  by  a  fpecial  defignation  of  Heaven, 
as  he  pretended,  king  of  Sion^  and  invefted  with 
legiflative  powers  like  thofe  of  Mofes.  The  ex^ 
travagances  of  Bockholdt  were  too  numerous  to 
be  recited :  it  will  be  fufficient  to  add,  that  the 
city  Oif  Munfter  was  taken  after  a  long  fiege  and 
an  obftinate  refiftance ;  and  Bockholdt  the  mock 
monarch  was  punifhed  with  a  moft  painful  and 
ignominious  death. 

BOCCHOLT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia  in  the  diocefe  of  Mnnfter,  cajpital  of 
a  fmall  diftri<St,  and  fubjedl  to  the  bifhop  or  Mun- 
fter :  %o  miles  £.  of  Gleeflf.  Lon.  6.  so.  £.  Lat. 
51.40.  N. 

BOCK-HORD,  {bocbori,  Sax.J  a  place  where 
books  and  writings  are  kept.  Oh/.  Bailty. 
/    BOCKIA,  among  chemifts,  a  large  vefTel  with 
a  great  belly,  Kke  a  cucurbite.  BniUy. ' 

BOCKINFIELD,  a  village  in  North umberiand, 
near  Eland. 

(i.)  BOCKING,  a  parifh  of  England,  in  EfTcx, 
which,  with  the  adjoining  parifh  of  Brain-tr£e, 
contains  about  1500  houfes. 

(1.)  BociciifG,  a  very  large  vUlage  in  EfTex  iq 
England,  adjoining  to  Bkain-trhb,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  only  by  a  fmall  iiream.  Its  ftreets 
are  narrow  ahd  badly  paved.  Its  church  is  a 
deanery.  There  are  alio  fome  meeting-houfes  in 
it ;  but  the  mailcet  is  held  at  Brain-tree.  There 
is  a  lai:ge  roanufadory  of  bayze,  chiefly  for  expor-* 
tatioR.    Bocking  is  41  niiles  N£.  of  London. 

BOCKLANA.    See  Baglana. 

BOCK-LANDS,  in  the  timevof  the  Saxons, 
were  what  we  now  call  /reehol^  landsy  held  by 
perfons  of  rank,  by  charter  or  deed  in  writing. 
It  was  diftifiguiihed  from  Jblkland^  or  copy-hoI4 
land,  held  by  the  common  people  without  any 
wi'itten  deed. 

BOCKLETON,  a  town  in  Worcefterfhire,  S\ 
of  Tenbury. 

BOCONNOC,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, S£.  QfLcftwithiel. 
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BOCQUT,    3eeBocHius. 

BOCTON-ALULPII,  a  town  in  lurnt,  NVV. 
of  Wye. 

BocTON>MALH£&B»  a  Village  ID  Kent,  SW.  of 
]>Bham. 

BocTON-fTREET,  gnU     >  two  Villages  in  Kent, 

BocTON  UNDia  Bleah,  S  5  miles  W.  of  Can- 
terbury. 

(x.)  BODDOM,  a  fmall  Bfliing  town  on  the 
coaft  of  Aberdeenfhire,  which  contained  19a  in- 
habitants, ip  1794. 

(a.)  BooDOM  CASTLB,  an  ancient  fort  In  Aber- 
deen ihire,  feated  on  a  promontory  between  two 
very  deep  fiffures,  with  high  craggy  rocks  on  each 
fide,  where  the  fea  rolls  in  with  fach  force,  that  the 
fpray  is  often  carried  over  the  top  of  the  caftle. 
It  is  faiU  tg  have  been  built  by  a  branch  of  the  Ma- 
rifchal  £3mily,  and  was  formerfy  fortified  with  can- 
non, one  of  which  is  ftill  in  it.  It  was  inhabited 
fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

(3«)  BoDOOM*H£AD,  a  promoutory  of  Scotland, 
in  Aberdeenfhire,  fo  named  by  the  natives,  but 
better  ^now«  among  geographcis  by  the  name  of 
BncHAM-NE»9,  which  fee. 
\(i.)  BODE,  nj.  obf.  An  abode.  Cbaue. 

U.)  Bode,  paru  obf.    Commanded.  Cbaue* 

( I.)  ♦  To  Bode.  rv.  a.  [bodkutt  Sax.]  To  por- 
tend ;  to  be  the  omen  of.  It  is  ufcd  in  a  fenfe  of 
either  good  or  bad.    • 

This  boJtj  fome  ftrangc  eruption  to  our  ftate. 

SbakeJ^. 

(*.)  *  To  BoDfi.  v.«.  To  be  an  omen;  to  fore- 
ihew. 

BODEGRAVE,  a  village  of  Holland,  on  the 
Rbine^  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  barbaroiifly 
ufcd  by  the  French  in  Deo.  1671.  Morcri,  in  bis 
Dictionary,  makes  it  the  fceno  of  a  vidory  ob- 
tained by  the  French  over  the  Dutch,  for  which 
he  is  feverely  cenfured  by  Mr  Bayle,  yrho  proves 
that  it  was  only  one  of  then*  pofts,  which  the 
French  were  obliged  to  abandon,  and  on  which 
'  account  thev  uied  the  inhabitants  cruelly ;  but 
that  no  biittfe  took  place  near  it. 

♦  BQDMENT.  ». /.  [from  Ao^.]  Portent; 
omen ;  prognoftick.— 

:  Thi6  jboliih,  dreaming,  fuperftitious  girl 
■     Makes  all  thefe  bodtmenu.  Shake/, 

BODEN,  a  village  in  Lancaih.  near  Manchefter. 
BOD£NTON,  a  village  between  Gloucefter 
and  Cheltenham. 
BODERIA.    SeeBoooTRiti. 

♦  To  BODGE.  ^.11.  la  word  in  Sbakefpeare^ 
which  is  perhaps  cormpted  from  boggle.]  Tobogn 
gle;  to  ftop;  to  fail. 

BODHAM,  a  town  in  Korfolkfiiire  near  Holt. 

BODiAM,  a  vDIage  m  Suiie«,  9  m.  from  Win* 
phelfca.    It  has  a  f^^ir,  Jupe  6. . 

DODJANO,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  an 
Anici  ican  ftih,  of  the  fize  of  a  perch,  with  a  pur^ 
pie  back,  and  yellow  fides  and  belly.  It  is  more 
ttfually  known  among  authors  by  the  name  of 

Pt'D.ANO. 

♦  BODICE.  If./,  [from  bodies:]  Stays;  a  yraift- 
coat  quilted  with  wbalebone»  worn  by  women. 

BODICOT,  a  village  in  Oxfordlhire,  within  S 
Oktles  of  Banbury. 

•BODILE-S  adj.  [from  body.}  Incorporeal; 
fevlng  1^0  |)0d)-. 
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(1  )  *  BODILY,  adj,  (from  body.}    i.  Corpo, 
real ;  containitig  body.— What  refembUnce  couid 
wood  or  ft  one  bear  to  a  fpirit  void  of  all  fcniible 
qualities,  and  bodily  dimenfions  ^  South.    1.  Rela- 
ting to  the  body,  not  the  mind.— Of  fudi  as  rew 
ibrttd  to  our  Saviour  Chrift,   being  prefeot  on 
earth,  there  came  not  only  unto  him  with  better 
facet fs,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fouls  cveriail'mg 
happinefs,  than  they  whofe  bodily  neceflities  gave 
occafion  of  feeting  relief.  Booker.  3.  Real ;  aduai. 
Whatever  hath  been  thought  oi)  in  this  ftate, 
That  could  be  thought  to  bodily  ad,  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention.  Shalejp. 

(2.)  ♦  Bodily,  adv.  Corporeally;  united  with 
matlter. — It  is  in  human  nature,  in  which  the 
godhead  dwells  bodilyy  that  is  advanced  to  thife 
honours,  and  to 'this  empire,  ffatu, 

BODIN,  John,  a  native  of  Angers,  one  of  the 
ableft  men  in  l^rance  in  the  t6th  century,  famous 
for  his  Method  of  Hijlory^  his  Rfpublie^  and  other 
works.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  Henry  III. 
who  imprifoned  John  de  Scrre  for  writing  an  in- 
jurious piece  againft  Bodin,  and  forbid  him  upon 
pain  of  death  to  publiih  it.  But  his  favcnir  wai 
not  of  long  continuance.  The  duke  of  Alen^on, 
liowever,  gave  him  fe%eral  employments;  and 
carried  hirt  to  England  with  him  as  one  of  his 
counfellors,  where  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  bis 
I?ook  de  kepublica  read  publicly  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  haying  been  tranflated  f:cm  thi 
French'  into  Latm  by  the  Engliili.  In  tLe  Rag- 
guagli  of  Boccalini,  he  is  condemned  as  an  athJeft 
to  the  fire,  for  having  faid,  that  liberty  ci  con- 
fcicnce  ought  to  be  granted  to  fedaries.  He  de-  1 
clared  that  the  authority  of  roonarchs  is  unlimit-  | 
ed.  Upon  the  death^of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Bo- 
din retired  to  Laon,  where  he  married.  He  bad 
an  office  in  the  prefidial  of  this  city;  and  in  j 
Charles  IX's  time  he  was  the  king's  folicitor  with  | 
a  commiffion  for  the  forefts  of  JNormandy.  He 
died  of  the  plague  at  Laon,  in  1596* 

BODINGTON,  two  Englifh  villages :    i.  in  1 
Huntingdonihire,  near  Bugden :  4.  in  Northamp-  j 
tonihire,  N.  of  Chipping  Warden. 
BODISHAM-haLl,  near  Cambridge. 
•  BODKIN,  n.  /.  [boddketh    or  fmall  body, 
Skinner,]     I.  An  inftniment^with  a  fmall  blade 
and  iliarp  point  ufed  to  bore  holes,    i.  An  inftru* 
ment  to  draw  a  thn-ad  or  ribband  through  a  iocp. 
3.  An  inftrument  to  drcfs  the  hair. 

BODLFJAN  LIBRARY.  See  next  article. 
BODLEY,  Sir  Thomas,  founder /of  the  B©l'- 
leidn  library  at  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  in 
1544.  When  he  was  about  14  years  of  age,  his 
father,  Mr  John  Bodley,  being  a  proteftant,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  fettlcd'at  Ge- 
Beva  with  his  family,  and  continued  thene  till  ti;e 
death  of  Q.  Mary.  *  In  that  univerfity,  then  in  its 
infancy,  young  Bodley  ftodied  the  learned  lan- 
guages, &c.  under  fevcral  eminent  profefibrs.  On 
the  acceffion  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  he  returned  with 
his  father  to  England ;  and  was  foon  after  entered, 
of  M^dalen  college  in  Oxford.  Id  1563,  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  the  ■  year  following  was 
admitted  fellow  of  Merton  college.  •  In  1565,  he 
read  a  Creek  let^nre  in  tlve  hall  of  that  college; 
in  156/i,  he  took  his  degree  of  M*  A.  and  read  na» 
tural  philcfopby  in  the  public  fchpols.   .-In  15691 
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he  was  9oe  of  the  proftors  of  the  univerfity,  and, 
for  fomc  time  officiated  as  pubHc  orator.  In 
15761  be  quitted  Oxford,  and  made  the  tour  of 
Europe ;  but  returned  to  hi»  college  after  4  years 
abfence.  He  became  gentleman-ufher  to  Q.  Eli-» 
zabeth,  in  1563 ;  and  in  1565  he  married  the  wi- 
dow of  Mr  Ball,  a  lady  of  fortune.  He  was  foon 
after  fent  ambaflTador  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  other  German  princes.  He  was  next  charged 
with  an  important  commiflion  to  Henry  HI.  of 
France ;  and  in  15 8S,  went  ambaflador  to  the  U- 
nitcd  Provinces,  where  he  continued  till  1597. 
On  his  return  to  England,  finding  his  preferment 
•obflrufted  by  the  jarring  intereils  of  Borleigh  and 
Eflex,  he  retired  from  court,  and  could  never  af- 
terwards be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  any  em- 
ployment. He  now  began  the  foundation  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  which  was  completed  iii  1599. 
Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  K.  James  I.  he  recei- 
ved the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  died  in  16  r a. 
He  was  buried  in  Merton  College.  His  monu- 
ment is  of  black  and  white  marble,  on  which 
ftands  his  effigy  in  a  fcholar's  gown,  furrounded 
with  books.  At  the  4  comers  are  the  emblema- 
tical figures  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Mufic,  and 
Arithmetic ;  two  angels.  Sec,  with  a  Ihort  intcrip- 
tion,  mentioning  his  age  and  time  of  his  death. 
Sir  Thomas  was  a  polite  fcholar,  an  able  ftatelman, 
aad  a  worthy  man.  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that 
he  merited  much  at  a  man  of  letters,  but  incom- 
parably more  in  the  ^mple  provifion  he  made  for 
liteniture,  in  which  he  ftands  unrivalled ;  and  that 
his  library  is  a  maufoleum  which  will  perpetuate 
his  memory  as  long  as  books  themfelvesv  endure. 
Sir  Thomas  wrote  his  own  Life  to  the  year  1609; 
which,  with  the  firft  draught  of  the  Statutes,  and 
his  I-etters,  were  publiihed  frpm  the  originals  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  by  Mr  Thoma9  Hearn,  in 

BODMIN,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
feated  in  a  bottom  between  two  bilb,  which  ren-» 
ders  the  air  very  uBwholefome.  It  confifts  chief- 
ly of  one  ftreet,  and  the  manv  decayed  houfes 
ftiow  that  it  has  once  been  a  place  of  greater  note. 
It  has  a  mayor*  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
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A  perfon ;  a  human  being :  whence  {ontfi^y  and  nof 
ho/fy,  4,  Reality ;  oppofed  to  reprefentation :  a  fcrip* 
tural  fenfe.  5.  A  coUe^ivemafs;  a  joint  power.  6. 
The  main  army;  the  battle;  diftind  trom  th^ 
wings,  van  and  rear.  7.  A  corporation ;  a  num^ 
ber  of  men  united  by  fome  common  tye.  8.  The 
main  part ;  the  bulk :  as,  the  iotiy  of  a  church ; 
the  Myt  or  trunk,  of  a  man  ;  the  hodf,  or  trunk 
of  a  tree,— Thence  fent  rich  merchandize  by  boat 
to  Babylon,  from  whence*  by  the  hoify  of  Eu- 
phrates, as  far  as  it  is  bended  weftward,  and,  af* 
terward  by  a  branch  thereof.  Rnleij^hi-^This  city 
has  navigable  rivers,  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  I- 
t2L\y .' Addif,  9.  A  fubftance;  matter  asdiftinguifti- 
ed  from  other  matter.  10.  [In  geometry.]  Any  fo- 
lid  figure.  1 1.  A  pandect  a  general  colleftion:  as,, 
a  body  of  the  civil  law;  dibody  of  divinity,  it. 
Strength;  as  wine  of  a  good  body. 

(ft.)  Body,  as  above  diftinguifhed  from  the  foul 
(J  I.  Def.  I  )  makes  the  fubjeft  of  anatonnr, 
The  height  of  the  human  body  is  faid  to  be  difle- 
reirt  in  different  p'arts  of  the  day ;  ordinarily  it  is 
an  inch  more  in  the  morning  than  at  night.  The 
body  ceafes  to  grow  in  height,  when  the  bones 
are  arrived  al  a  degree  of  firmnefs  aad  rigidity, 
which  will  not  allow  of  a  farther  extenfion  by  the 
effort  of  the  heart  and  motion  of  the  blood. 
-  (3.)  Body,  in  painting,  or  To  bear  a  body, 
fignifies  that  the  colours  are  pf  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing 
with  the  oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feera  only  a  very 
thick  oil  of  the  fame  colour. 

(4.)  Body,  in  phyfics,  an  extended  folid  fub- 
ftance,  of  itfclf  utterly  pa0ive  and  inadive,  indi^ 
iferent  either  to  motion  or  reft. 

(5.)  Body,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  number  of  for« 
ces,  horfe  and  foot  united  and  marching  under 
one  commander.    See  §  i.  Def,  6. 

( 6.  ^  Body,  in  the  m^anege.  A  horfe  is  chiefly 
faid  to  have  a  j^ood  body^  when  he  is  fiiU  in  the 
flank.  If  the  laft  of  the  (hort  ribs  be  at  aconfider- 
able  diftance  from  the  haunch  bone,  although 
fuch  horfes  may  for  a  time  have  pretty  good  bo- 
die8>  yet,'  if  they  are  much  laboured  they  will 
lofe  them  J  and  thefe  are  properly  the  horfes  that 


and  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  the  coinage  of  have  no  Bank,  It  is  alfo  a  general  rule,  that  a 
tin.  It  He9  33  m.  N£.  of  Falmouth.  Lon.  4.  5.  man  fhould  not  buy  a  light  bodied  horfe,  and 
W.  Lat.  50. 32.  N.  -  otie  that  is  fiery,  becaufe  he  will  foon  dcftroy 

BODON,  the  ancient  Viminacium,  a  forti- -  himfelf. 
ficd  town  of  Bulgaria  in  European  Turkey,  witS        *  To  Body.  v.  a.  [from  the  nottn.]    To  pro*- 
an  arcfabifhop's  fee.    It  Ls  feated  on  the  Danube,    duce  in  Ibme  form. — 


a6  miles  W.  of  Widon.      Lon.  45.  34.  E.  I^t. 

:j<.  20.  N. 

BODOTRIA,  or  Bode m  a,  the  ^r^cient  name 
of  the  river  Fort  h . 

BODUEGEN)  a  village  on  the  coaft  of  Corn- 
wall on  Trewarilrcth  bay. 

BODRIGY,  in  Cornwall,  near  St  Ives  bay. 

BODROCH,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on 
the  NE.  ihore  of  the  Danube,  100  miles  SB.  of 
Buda*    LoQ.  10.  ao.  £.  iiat.  46.  15.  N. 

BODRUK.    SeeTKOs. 

BOOTY,  in  zoology,  an  American  fiiake,  a 
4>eck8  of  the  ampmisbana;  caHed  alfo  ibijara, 

(i.)  •  BODY,  n,  f.  [bodigt  Saxon ;  it  originally 
fignified  the  hdglit  or  ftature  of  a  man.]  i.  The 
material  fubftance  of  an  animal  oppofed  to  the 
immaterial, fottl  %,  Matter;  oppofed  io  ipirit.  3 


As  imagination  ^dies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  m^knowti,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  fhape.  Shmkefpeare. 

»  BoDY-CLOATHS.  If./.  [ffOm  bddy  ^wA  cfoatbs] 
Cloathiiig  for  horfes  that  are  dieted.— I  am  tnfbrm- 
ed,  that  feveral  alTes  are  kept  \n  body»cloatbu  and 
fweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath,  jiddijon.  - 
BODYKIN.  n.f.obj.  A  little  body. 
BOECE,  or  Boethius,  He<aor*  the  hiftoriati 
was  born  at  Dundee  i^out  A.  D.  1470,  and  ftu- 
died  with  applaufe  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Erafmus,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  frienUfliip  which  was  ho« 
nourable  to  him.  In  1500  he  was  recalled  to  A- 
berdeen  by  Bifhop  £phlinfton»  wh©  made  him 
principal  of  that  univerfity.  Gratitude  for  this 
promotion  engaged  bim  to  write  with  particular 

-  attention 
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iBttetition  the  Life  of  that  prelate.  It  appeared  in 
his  hiftory  of  the  diocefe  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  may 
be  confidered,  perhaps,  as  the  moft  valuable  por- 
tion of  that  work.  His  Hiftory  of  Scotland^  a 
more  ufeful  undertaking,  was  nrd  published  in 
1546.  In  1574  it  underwent  a  ad  impreflion,  and 
wa»  enriched  with  the  i8th  book  and  a  part  of 
the  19th.  A  farther  continuation  of  it  was  execu- 
ted by  Joannes  Ferrerius  Pedemontanus.  Boece 
died  about  A.  D»  1556.  He  has  been  compared, 
^nd  not^witbout  reafon,  to  Gcotfroy  of  Monmouth* 
lie  had  a  propenfity  to  fable  and  exaggeration  :  a 
fault,  for  which  the  elegance  of  his  exprciTion  docs 
not  compenfate.  His  judgment  was  not  equal  to 
his  genius ;  and  his  fidions  ^  a  hlftorian  are  a 
tontraft  to  his  probity  as  a  man.  John  Ballenden 
archdeacon  of  Murray,  tranflated  his  hiftory  into 
the  Scottilh  language  at  the  defire  of  James  V, 
This  tranllation  Will.  IJamfon  converted,  though 
withimp.erfe<ftions,  into  Englifh ;  and  hisaHbciate 
IloUinglhcd  publilhed  his  work  in  his  Chronicle, 
]with  additions  and  improvements  by  the  ingeniiMS 
Francis  Thynne. 

BOEDODOE,  a  village  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

BOEDROMIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feallshcid 
at  Athens,  in  memory  of  the  fuccour  brought  by 
Ion  to  the  Athenians,  when  invaded  by  Eumol- 
pus  fon  of  Neptune,  in  the  reign  of  Eredtheus. 
But  according  to  Plutarch,  the  boedromia  were 
celebrated  ia  memory  of  the  vi<5tory  obtained  by 
Thefeus  over  the  Amazons,  in  the  month  Boed- 
romion. 

BOEDROMION,  in  chronology,  the  3d  month 
of  the  Athenian  year,  anfwering  to  the  latter  part 
of  Auguft  and  beginning  of  September. 

BOEHMEN,  Jacob,  called  the  Ttutonic  Pbdo^ 
fcpbery  was  a  noted  vilionai;y  of  the  17th  century, 
born  in  a  villaee  of  Germany,  near  Gorlitz,  in 
I575>  He  was  ored  a  ihoemaker ;  and  marrying, 
fupported  a  large  family  by  this  occupation  ;  un- 
til, after  amuhng  himfelf  with  chemiilry,  a  viiion- 
ary  turn  of  mind,  heated  by  fermons  and  German 
divinity,  got  the  better  of  his  common  fen fe,  and 
produced  raptures  and  notions  of  divi;ic  illuniina? 
tion.  Thefe  he  firft  gave  vent  to,  in  161  z,  by  a 
treatife  entitled  Aurora^  or  the  rifing  of  the  Sun! 
being  a  mixture  of  aftrology,  philofophy,  chemift- 
ry,  and  divinity,  written  in  a  quaint  obfcure  ftyle. 
This  being  cenfured  by  the  magiftrates  of  Gorlitz, 
he  remained  fileot  for  6  years:  but  improving  that 
interval  by  purfuing  the  flights 'of  his  imagtoation, 
fie  refumed  his  pen ;  and  rcfolving  to  redeem  the 
time  he  had  loft,  he,  in  the  remaining  6  years  of 
his  life,  publilhed  above  zo  books,  which  greatly 
needed  what  he  concluded  with,  J  tohU  of  tis 
priiuiples^  or  a  key  to  bis  Vfritings  \  though  this  has 
not  proved  fufiicient  to  render  them  intelligible  to 
a  common  underftanding.  The  Vej  appeared  in 
16249  ^nd  he  did  not  long  funrive  it.  For  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  November  that  year, 
iie  called  one  of  his  fons,  and  alked  him  '*  if  lie 
;ilfo  heard  that  excellent  mulic  ?"  to  which  being 
anfwercd  in  the  negative,  he  ordered  the  door  to 
be  fct  open,  that  the  mjuiick  might  be  the  better 
hca^'d.  He  alked  afterwards  what  ^clock  it  was? 
and  being  told  it  had  ftruck  two,  he  faid,  *'lt  is 
pot  yet  my  time;  my  timeis  3  hours  hence,'*  In 
the  interim  he  was  ne<urd  ^  fpeak  UieA;  words; 
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"  O  thou  ftrong  God  of  boftii  defiver  me  accoN 
ding  to  thy  will  1  O  thou  crucified  Lord  Jefiu, 
have  mercy  upon  me,  and  receive  me  into  thy 
kingdom  I"  When  it  was  near  fix  o'clock,  he  took 
his  leave  of  his  wife  and  fons,  and  blelTed  them, 
and  faid,  '*  Now  I  go  hence  into  paradife;"  then 
bidding  his  fon  turn  him,  he  immediately  expired 
his  lall  breath  in  a  deep  ligh.  Many  have  been 
inveigled  by  the  vilions  of  this  fanatic,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  talent  in  involving  the  plaineit  thiigs 
in  myRery  and  enigmatical  jargon.  Among  0- 
thers,  the  famous  (^ulrinus  Kahlman  may  be  rec- 
koned the  principal  of  his  followers  in  Gennany ; 
who  fays,  he  had  learned  more  alone  in  bis  llud  y 
from  Boehmen,  than  be  could  have  learned  firom 
ail  the  wife  men  Of  that  age  together;  and,  that 
we  may  nob  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  fort  of 
knowledt^e  this  was,  be  acquaints  U3,  that  amioft 
an  infinite  number  of  vilions  it  happened,  that 
being  fnatched  out  of  his  iludy,  he  law  thoufands 
of  thgufands  of  lights  rifing  round  about  bim.  Nor 
has  Boehmen  been  without  numerous  admirers  in 
England ;  among  whom  is  the  famous  Mr  Wilham 
Iwiw,  author  of  Chriftian  PerftQoin^  &c«  who  pub- 
liOied  an  Englifli  edition  o^  Jacob  Boehmen's 
works  in  a  vols  4  to. 

BOEHMENJSTS,  the  followers  of  Jacob  Boeh- 
men.    See  lafl  article. 

BOEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departments 
of  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  ci  dcvant  province  of 
Forez. 

(t.)  B^OTIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Gt^xct^ 
founded  or  rather  reftored  by  Cadmus,  and  fo 
named  by  him,  from  the  ox  which  is  laid  to  have 
diredcd  nim  to  the  place  where  he  built  the  capi- 
tal of  his  new  kingdom,  better  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  1  h  £  3  li  s.  But  as  the  inhabitants 
were  fcarce  ever  diftinguillied  as  a  nation  by  the 
name  of  Boeotians,  but  of  Thebans,  we  re- 
fer to  the  article  Thebes  for  their  hiftory,  dec. 

(i.)  BoEOTi A,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Theliaiy, 
faid  to  haye  |>een  founded  by  Boeotus.    See 

pOEOTIANS. 

BQiOTl  ANS^  the  inhabitants  of  Boeoti a,  (K. 
2.)  AH  that  we  know  of  thefe  fiieotians  is,  that 
they  held  this  fcttlement  upwards  of  aoo  years; 
and  that  the  Theflahans  expelled  them  from  it; 
upon  which  they  came  and  took  pofleflion  of  tha( 
country,  which  till  then  had  been  called  ^admeis, 
apd  gave  it  the  name  of  Baotia*  Diodorus  and 
Homer  tcllf  us,  that  thefe  Bccotians  fignalized 
themfelves  at  the  Trojan  war ;  and  the  latter  adds 
that  five  of  Beeotus's  grandfons,  viz.  Prneleus. 
Leitus,  Prothcenor,  Arcefilaus,  and  Clonius,  were 
the  chiefs  who  led  the  Boeotian  troops  thither. 

B(£OTUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory»  the  fon  of  Nep- 
tune and  brother  of  J^lolus,  by  Ame  the  daugh- 
ter of  iBolus  king  of  ^olis.  This  laft,  having 
fent  his  daughter  to  Metapontium  a  city  of  Italy. 
He  was  there  delivered  of  thofe  two  fons^  the  eld- 
eft  of  whom  Ihe  called  after  her  father's  name 
JEiolus  \  and  he  poireiTed  himfelf  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Tyrrhenian,  now  the  Tufcan  lea,  and  built 
the  city  of  Lipara.  Bceotus  the  vounger  fop  went 
to  his  grandfather  and  fucceeded  him  in  his  king- 
dom, called  it  after  his  own  name>  and  the  capi- 
tal city  Arn(  from  his  mother, 

BOEKIJAAYE,  Herman,  o^ejof  the  greateft 

phyliciant 
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Irfsyficiansy  aa  well  as  the  beft  of  meh,  that  this  or    tirical. 
perhaps  any  age  has  ever  produced,  was  born  in 
i66Sat  Vorhout,  village  near  Leyden.    At  the 
age  of  1 6  he  found  himlelf  without  parents,  pro- 
teftion,  advice,  or  fortune.  .  He  had  already  ftu- 
died  theology  and  the  other  eeclefiaftical  fciences, 
with  the  defign  of  devoting  himfeif  to  a  clerical 
Jiie;  but  the  fcience  of  nature,  which  equally  en- 
gaged his  attention,  foon  engrofled  his  whole  time. 
This  illuahous  perfon,  whofe  name  afterwards 
ipread  throughout  the  world,  and  who  left  at  his 
death  above  JL.»oo»ooo,  could  at  that  time  barely 
live  by  his  labours,  and  was  compelled  to  teach 
the  mathematics  «to  obtain  necefTaries.     But  in 
i693»  being  admitted  M •  D.  he  began  praAice ; 
and  his  merit  being  at  length  difcovered,  many 
powerful  friends  patronized  him,  and  procured 
hini  3  prafeiforlhips  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  : 
n'z.  thofe  of  medicine,  chemiftry,  and  botany. 
The  Academy  of  Scieoces  at  Paris,  and  the  Royal 
Society  at  London,  invited  him  to  become  one  of 
their  members.    He  communicated  to  each  his 
difcoveries  in  chemiftry.     The  city  of  Leyden 
became  in  his  time  the  fchool  of  Europe  for  this 
fcience,  as  well  as  medicine  and  botany.    All  the 
princes  in  Europe  fent  him  difciples,  who  found 
in  this  flulful  profeffor,  not  only  an  indefatigable 
teacher,  but  a  tender  father,   who  encouraged 
them  to  purfue  their  labours,  confoled  them  in 
their  alflietions,  and  folaced  them  in  their  wants. 
When  Peter  the  Great  v^rent  to  Holland  in  1715, 
to  mftrua  himfeif  in  maritime  affairs,' he  alfo  at- 
tended Boerhaaye.    His  reputation  was  fpread  as 
iar  as  China :  a  Mandarine  w,Tote  to  him  with  this 
infcripUoa,  **  To  the  illuftrious  Boerhaave,  phy- 
fician  in  Europe;"  and  the  letter  came  regularly 
to  him.    The  city  of  Leyden  has  raifed  a  monu» 
ment  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  to  the  falutary  ge- 
nius of  Boerhaave,  Salutifero  Boerha'vH  ^tntofa- 
crum.    It  conlifts  of  an  urn  upon  a  pedeftal  of 
Wack  marble :  fix  hekds,  4  of  wnich  reprefent  the 
4  ages  of  life,  and  two  the  fciencesin  which  Boer- 
haave excelled,  from  a  group  iiFuing  between  the 
ura  and  its  fupporters.    The  capital  of  this  bafis  is 
decorated  with  adrapery  of  white  marble,  in  which 
the  artift  has  ihown  the  different  emblems  of  dif- 
ordcTB  and  their  remedies.    Above,  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  pedeftal,  is  the  medallion  of  Boerhaave: 
at  the  extremity  of  the  trame,  a  ribband  difplays 
the  favourite  motto  of  this  learned  man ;  Simplex 
vigiivm  verif  **  Truth  unarrayed."    It  has  been 
affirmed,  that  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  no 
phyiician  has  more  juftly  merited  the  efteem  of 
his  cotemporaries,  and  the  thanks  of  pofterity, 
than  Boerhaave.    He  united  to  an  uncommon  ge- 
nius, and  extraordinary  talents,  the  qualities  of 
.the  heart,  which  gave  them  fo  great  a  value  to  fo- 
ciety.    He  made  a  decent,  fimple,  and  venerable 
appeacanoe,  particularly  when  age  had  changed 
itie  coloor  dP  his  hair.    He  was  an  eloquent  ora- 
tor, and  declaimed  with  dignity  and  grace.    He 
tai^ght  very  methodically,  and  with  great  preci- 
fion;  he  never  tired  his  auditors,   but  they  al- 
ways  regretted  that  his  difcourfes  were  firiiihed. 
He  woukl  fometimes  give  them  a  lively  turn  with 
raiUoy;    but  his  raillery  was  refined  and  inge- 
nious and  it  enlivened  the  fubjeds  he  treated  of, 
without  carrying  with  it  any  thing  feyere  or  fa- 
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'A  declared  foe  to  all  exceft,  he  Cbnfi- 
dered  decent  mirth  as  the  fait  of  life.  It  was  bitf 
daily  practice  through  life,  as  foon  as  he  rofe  inr 
the  mommg,  which  was  generally  very  early,  to 
retire  for  an  hour  to  prayer  and  meditation  on 
fome  part  of  the  Scriptures.  He  often  told  hia 
triends,  when  they  afked  him  how  it  was  pofiible 
for  him  to  go  through  fo  much  fatigue  ?  that  it 
was  tJbh  which  gave  him  fpirit  and  vigour  in  the 
bufmcfs  of  the  day.  This  he  therefore  recom- 
mended as  the  bfjl  tulehe  could  give :  for  nothing, 
he  faid,  could  t^nd  more  to  the  health  of  the  body 
than  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind ;  and  that  he 
knew  nothing  which  could  fupport  himfeif,  or  hie 
fellow-creatures,  amidft  the  various  diftrelfes  of 
life,  but  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  fu*^ 
preme  Being  upon  the  principles  of  Chriftlanity* 
This  was  ftrongly  exemplified  in  his  own  fevere 
illnefs  in  171a,  by  which  the  courfe  of  his  ledure* 
as  well  as  his  practice  was  long  interrupted.  He 
was  for  five  months  confined  to  his  bed  by  the 
gout,  where  he  lay  upon  his  back  without  darine 
to  attempt  the  leaft  motion ;  becaufe  any  effort 
renewed  his  torments,  which  were  fo  exquifite, 
that  he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of  motion 
but  of  fenfe.  Here  his  medical  art  was  at  a  ftand : 
nothing  could  be  attempted,  becaufe  nothing  • 
could  be  propofed  with  the  leaft  profp|edt  of  fuc- 
cefs.  But  having  (in  the  6th  month  of  his  illnefs) 
obtained  fome  remifiion  he  determined  to  try 
whether  the  juice  of  fiimitory,  endive,  or  fuccory,. 
taken  thrice  a  dav  in  a  large  quantity,  {*vt%.  above 
half  a  pint  each  clofe,)  might  not  contribute  to  hir 
relief;  and  by  a  prefeverance  in  this  method  he' 
.was  wonderfully  recovered.  His  patience  wasp 
founded  not  on  vain  reafonings,  like  that  of  which 
the  Stoics  boafted :  but  on  a  religious  compofure 
of  mind,  and  Chriftian  refignation  to  the  will  of 
God.  Of  his  fagacity  and  the  wonderfid  penetra- 
tion, with  which  he  often  difcovered  and  de- 
(cribed  at  the  firft  fight  of  a  patient,  fuch  diftem- 
pers  as  betray  therafelves  by  no  fymptoms  to  com- 
mon eyes,  fuch  furprifing  accounts  ,havc  been 
given»  and  fcarcely  can  be  credited,  though  atteft- 
ed  beyond  all  doubt.  Yet  he  was  fu  far  from  a 
prefumptuous  confidence  in  his  abilities,  or  from 
being  puffed  up  by  his  riches,  that  he  was  conde- 
fcending  to  all,  and  remarkably  diligent  in  hiff 
profeilion  :  and  he  often  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  life 
of  a  patient,  (if  trifled  with  or  negledled,)  would 
one  day  be  required  at  the  hand  of  the  phyfician* 
He  always  called  the  poor  \\h  bffl  patients  \  foit 
God  (faid  he)  is  their  paymafter.  •  The  a(5tivity  of 
his  mind  fparkled  vifibly  in  his  eyes.  He  was  al- 
ways ck  eerful,  and  defirous  of  promoting  every 
valuable  end  of  converfation ;  but  the  excellency^ 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  was  frequently  the  fub- 
jed  of  it :  for  he  aflerted  on  all  proper  occafions^ 
the  divine  authority  and  facred  efficacy  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  maintained,  that  they  only  could 
,  give  peace  of  mind,  that  fweet  and  facred  peace 
which  paffeth  all  underftanding ;  fmce  none  can 
conceive  it  but  he  who  has  it ;  and  none  can  have; 
it  but  by  divin?  communication.  He  never  re- 
garded calumny  nor  detraction,  (for  Boerhaave 
himfeif  had  enemies,)  nor  ever  thoueht  it  necef- 
fary  to  confiite  them.  •*  They  are  [parks,  (liiid 
he,)  which,  if  you  do  not  blow,*,  will  go  out  of 

thcmfclvcs. 
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.  Wmielveg.  The  fureft  remedy  agaidft  fcandAl,  is 
io  live  it  doemn  by  a  perfervance  in  well  doing  ; 
and  by  praying  to  God  that  he  would  cure  the 
diitempered  minds  of  thofe  who  traduce  and  in- 
jure 'us.'*  Being  once  alked  by  a  friend,  who  had 
often  admired  his  patience  under  great,  provoca- 
tions^ whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry, 
nnd  by  what  means  he  had  fo  entirely  fuppreilcd 
that  impetuous  and  ungovernable  palfion  ?  he  an- 
fwered,  with  the  utmoft  fraukneft  and  lincerity, 
that  he  was  naturally  quick  of  refentment ;  but 
that  he  had,  by  daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at 
length  attained  to  this  miltery  over  himfelf.  A- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the  firft 
i^proaches  of  that  fatal  illnefs  which  brought  him 
to  the  grave  v/«.  a  diforder  in  his  brv-^aO,  which 
was  at  .times  very  painful,  often  threatened  him 
with  iiiunediate  fuffocatiooy  and  terminated  in  an 
Univerfal  dropfy ;  but  during  this  lingering  .illnefs^ 
his  cqnftancy  and  firmnefs  did  not  forfakc  him  ; 
he  neither  intermitted  the  neceflary  cares  of  life, 
nor  forgot  the  proper  preparations  for  death. 
About  3  weeks  before  his  diHblution,  when  the 
Rsv.  Mr  Schultens,  one  of  the  moft  learned  di- 
vines of  the  age,  attended  him  at  his  country 
houfe,  the  DoSor  defined  his  prayers,  and  after- 
wards entered  into  a  difcourfe  with  him  on  the 
fpirityal  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  foul.  This 
he  illullrated  to  Mr  Schultens,  by  a  defcription  of 
the  e£&tfts  which  the  infirmities  of  his  b6dy  had 
upon  his  faculties;  which  yet  they  did  not  ib  op« 
prefs  or  vanquifli,  but  his  foul  was  alwajrs  mafter 
9f  itfelf,  and  refigned  to  the  pleafure  of  its  maker 
— and  then  he  added,  «  He  who  loves  God  ought 
to  think  nothing  definable,  but  what  is  moft  plea- 
fing  to  the  fupreme  goodnefs."  Such  were  his 
(jntiments  and  condu^  in  this  ftate  of  weaknefs 
and  pain.  As  death  approached  nearer,  he  was 
io  far  from  terror  or  confufion,  that  he  feemed 
lefs  fenfible  of  pain,  and  more  cheerful  under  his 
torments,  which  continued  till  the  aad  day  of 
Sf3>t.  17389  on  which  he  died,  between  4  and  5, 
A*  M.  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age— often  recom- 
mending to  the  bye-ftanders  a  careful  obfervation 
of  St  John's  precepts,  concerning  the  love  of  God 
and  man,  inculcated  in  his  ift  epiftle,  particu'ar- 
)y  in  chap.  v.  His  funeral  oration  was  fpoken  in 
1-atin  before  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  to  a  very 
numerous  audience,  by  Mr  Schultens,  and  after- 
vrards  publiflied  at  their  particular  delire.  He 
wrote,  I.  Inflitntionfs  Medtca*  a.  Apborifmi  de 
c^anofcendie  C9*  curandi^  Morbis,  3.  Inftitutionts 
^  Experimenta  Cbemic^e,  4*  LiMlus  de  Materia 
MedUut  et  re*rjedioru*n  formulij  qu£  feruiunt  a*>bo^ 
r if  mis,  5.  Eiementa  CJbemia^  6.  De  Jbtdio  Hippof 
cratico,  7.  De  ufu  ratiocinii  mecbanici  inmedicina* 
t*  De  comparundo  certs  in  Phj/tcis*    9.  De  vita  Ber^ 

,  nardi  jlihatti,  io5c  ii.  Indices  Plantarwn  in  borio 
MfHgd,  Bat*  1%.  Defabrieaglandtdarum*  I3*&  14* 
Atroiium  morborum  bifiorne.  14.  De  Lue  jSpbro* 
difiaca* 

BOERHAAVIA ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  roonopetalous^ 
campanulated,  and  plaited;  and  the  feed  is  one, 
naked,  and  below.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  na-. 
tives  of  the  Indies.  Some  of  their  plants  rife  5  of 
6  feet  high,  but  moft  of  them  only  1$  inches  or 


B  o  e 

They  carry  flowers  of  a  ydlow  or  red 


) 

ft  feet, 
colour. 

BOESCHOT,  a  town  of  Francer  »  one  of  the 
new  departments,  and  ci-devant  Auftnan  Nether- 
lands.   Lon.  4-  45-  &  Lat.  51.  5.  N: 

(i.)  BOETHIUS,  HeAor.    See  BoBCi. 

(a.)  B0ETHIUS9  or  ^  Flavius  Anicius  Manlius 

BOETIUS,  -iTorquatus    Severinus,  a 

profe  as  well  as  political  writer  of  the  6th  century, 
defcended  of  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in  Rome, 
He  was  born  about  the  period  when  Auguftalus, 
whofe  fears  had  induced  him  to  a  tefigjiation  of 
the  empire,  was  banilhed,  and  Odoacer  king  of 
the  Henilians  began  to  reign  in-  Italy,  *p«.  about 
A.  D.  479.    Boetins'fi  father  dying  while  he  was 
an  infant,  his  relations  imdertook  the  care  of  hit 
education.    His  excellent  parts  were  foon  difco- 
vered  ;  and,  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy,  as  well  as  to  perfedk  bim  in  the  Greek 
language,   be  was   fcnt  to  Athena.    Returning 
young  to  Rome,  he  was  ibon  diftinguiftied  aod 
promoted  to  the  principal  dignities  in  the  ftate» 
and  at  length  to  the  confulate.    Though  living  in 
great  affluence  and  fplendor.  he  ftudied  tbe<^ogy, 
mathematics,  ethics,  and  logic;   and  his  fucccl* 
in  each  of  thefe  branches,  appears  from  bis  workt 
ftill  exUnt.    The  great  offices  which  he  bore  in 
the  ftate,  and  his  confummate  wifdom  and  inflei- 
ible  integrity^  procured  him  fuch  a  (hare  in  the 
public  councils,  as  proved  in  the  end  bis  deftruc- 
tion ;   for  as  he  employed  his  intereft  with  the 
king  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  de- 
serving men,  fo  he  exerted  his  i^tmoft  efforts  in 
the  dete^ion  of  ft^ud,  the  repreffion  of  violence, 
and  the  defeace  of  the  ftate  agamft  invaders.    At 
this  time  Theodoric  the  Goth  had  attempted;  to 
ravage  Campania ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigi- 
lance and  rcfolution  of  Boetius  that  that  country 
was  preferved  from  deftrudion.    At  length,  The- 
odoric, having  murdered  Odoacer,  became  king 
of  Italy,  where  he  governed  z^  years  with  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  during  which  time  Boetius 
poflefled  a  large  ftiare  of  his  efteem  and  confi- 
dence.    About  this  time  Juftin,  enoperor  of  the 
eaft,  made  an  edidt  condemning  all  the  Arians, 
except  the  Goths,  to  perpetual  baniftiment  from 
the  eaftem  empire :  in  this  edift  Hormiida  biihop 
of  Rome,  and  the  fenate,  concurred.    But  The- 
odoric, who  was  an  Arian,  was  extremely  troubled 
at  it ;  and  conceived  an  avcrfion  againft  the  fenate 
for  the  Ihare  they  had  borne  in  this  proCcription. 
Of  this  difpofition  in  the  king,  3  men  of  profligate 
lives  and  defpcrate  fortunes,  Gaudentins,  Opilio, 
and  Bafiliusy  took  advantage.    Eotertaimng  a  fe- 
cret  defire  of  revenge  againft  Boetius,  for  having 
been  inftrumental  in  the  difmiffion  of  Bafilius 
from  a  lucrative  employment,  they  accufed  hioi 
of  feyeral  crimes;  fuch  as  the  ftifling  a  charge, 
the  end  whereof  was  to  involve  the  whole  Anate 
in  the  guilt  of  treafon ;  and  an  attempt,  by  de- 
throning the  king,  to  reftore  the  Kbeity.of  kaJy ; 
and,  laftly,  they  fuggefted,  that*  to  acquire  the 
honoun*he  was  ifl  pofieflSon  of,  Boetius  had  re- 
cottrie  to  magical  art.    Boetius  was  at  this  time 
at  a  great  diftance  from  Rome ;  however^  Theo- 
doric tranfmited  the  complaint  to  the  fenate,  en- 
forcing it  with  a  fuggeftion  that  the  fafety,  as  well 
of  the  people  as  the  prince^  was  rendered  very 
^  T       precarious 
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t^recariouS  by  this  fuppofed  defign  to  exterminate  weight  of  the  body 
the  Goths.  The  fenate,  perhaps  fearing  the  re-  ^ 
fentment  of  the  kingy  aod  having  nothing  to  hope 
from  the  fuccefs  of  an  ent»jrprijfe,  which  fiippo- 
fing  it  ever  to  have  been  meditated,  was  now  reo- 
(\tTcd  abortive,  without  fummoning  him  to  his 
defence,  catideolned  Boetius  to  death.  The  king, 
fcowever,  apprehending  fume  bad  conifequenie 
from  the  execution  of  a  ieatence  fo  flagrantly  ari<^ 
juft  mitigated  it  to  banilhment.  The  place  ot 
bis  exile  was  Ticintum,  now  Pavia,  in  Italy :  be* 
iog  Id  that  place  Ccparateil  from  hi»  relations,  who 
had  not  been  permitted  to  follow  him  into  nis  re- 
tirement, he  endeavoured  to  derive  from  philofa- 
phy  thofe  comforts  which  it  was  capable  of  af- 
fording to  one  in  his  fdrlom  Atuation,  fequeftef- 
ed  from  his  friends,  in  the  power  of  hiA  enemies^ 
and  at  the  mercy  of  a  capVieious  tyrant ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  there  compofed  that  valiiablc  dif- 
courfe,  entilied,  De  Cov/oJathne  Pbilqf^bUt.  A- 
kmt  two  years  after  his  baniihinent,  Iktetius  was 
beheaded  in  prifon  by  the  command  of  Theodotic. 
His  tomb  is  to  be  (een  in  the  church  of  St  Auguf- 
tine,  at  Pavia,  near  the  fteps  of  the  chancel,  yhe 
exteniive  learning  and  eloqueDce  pf  this  great 
man  are  coi^fpicuous  in  liis  liycui^s^  which  feem  to 
have  been  colle^ed  with  ^eat  (;^re ;  an  editioo 
of  them  iv^s  t^rlnted  at  Veni<^,  \fi  i  volume  rolio. 
In  1490.  In  15709  OUreatius,  of  Bafi\,  collated 
that  with  feveral  irfSS.  and  jKjblJlhed  ity  with  a 
feV  various  readiiigs  iipj  the  m«*rgin.  His  chier 
perform-irice,  De  Confol^tionc  Pbd^fipb-^i  is  well 
known  in  the  learned' world,  and  to  which  the  af-, 
fiiifled  have  often  applied.    Our  &ixop  ki;^  Al- 


fired,  whofe  reign,  though  happy  upon  the  wMe^. 
was  attended  ivith  great  vici(iitu4e^  of  fortune,  had 
lecourfe  to  it  at  a  time  when  his  diftreiles  com- 
^dlcd  him  to  feek  retirement ;  ^nd  that  he  might 
the  beder  impr^ts  upon  his  mind  tlve  noble  fentU 
ments  inculcated  in  it,  he  made  a  cothplete  tranf- 
tition  of  it  into  the  Saxon  language^  which  with- 
in thefe  few  years,  has  been  given  to  the  world  in 
its  proper  charadtef .  And  Camden  relates,  that 
queeti  £Hzabeth,  during  the  time  cff  her  confine- 
ment by.  )ier  fi((er  Mary,  to  mitiga^  her  grief, 
read  and  afterwards  tranflated  it  into  vei*y  elegai^t 
Englitb.  fioetius  is  alfo  the  mqft  confiderable  of 
all  the  Xatift  writers  on  mufic;  and  histreatife 
De  Uufica  fupplied  for  foiAe  centuries  the  want 
erf  tbofe  Greek  MBS*  which  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  loft. 

BOFFR-ftND,  Germain,  a  celebrated  French 
uchited,  was  the  fon  of  a  fcul^tor  by  a  fifter  of 
the  famous  Quinatxt,  and  was  bqm  at  Nantes  in 
1667.  He  was  trained  under  Harduin  Manfarad, 
Wbu  irufted  him  with  the  execution  pf  his  greateft 
works.  His  manner  of  building  approadied  to 
that  of  Falladio.-  He  was  employed  by  many  Ger- 
man princes,  and  conllruAed  a  number  of  canals, 
bridges,  &c.  He  was  admitted  inta  the  French 
academv,  and  w^te  a  book  on  the  principles  of 
arcbitedure,  with  an  account  of  the  various  plans, 
elevations,  &c.  of  the  principal  works  be  executed 
in  France  arid  elfewherfe.  He  was  a  man  cf  a  dif- 
interefted  fpirit,  and  pleafing  mamiers.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1 755,  aged  8S. 

(i.)  •  BOO.  ii./.  [^^^,  fqft,lriili,^<7^w,Fr.3 
iV  marih  ;  a  morafs ;  ground  too  fof^  to  bear  the 
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Tl^rough  fire  and  through 
flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  o^er  boj^  and 
quagmire.  Sbakeff^as* 

A  gulf  profound  !  as  that  SerboniHn  hog^ 

Betwixt  Damiita  and  mount  Cafius  old.  Milton* 
— He  wilks  upon  hogs  and  whirpools ;  whcrefo^ 
ever  he  triads  he  finks,  lioutb. — 

Learn  from  fb  great  a  \Nit,  a  land  oi  bogs^ 

With  ditches  fenc'd,  a  haven  fat  with  bogs. 
^  DrydfH, 

— He  IS  drawn,  by  a  fort  of  ignis  fatuUs^  into  bogt 
2tnd  mife  almoft  every  day  of  his  life.  (Vaits, 

(a.)  Bog  properly  fignifies  a  qtiagmire  covered 
with'  grafs,  but  not  folid  enough  to  fupport  the 
Weight  of  the  body,  in  which  fenfe  it  differs  only 
from  marihes  or  fens,  as  a  part  itam  the  whole  ; 
fome  eveo  feltri£t  the  term  bog  to  Quagmires  pent 
up  between  two  hills;  whereas  fens  lie  In  cham-t 
paign  and  low  countries,  where  the  defceftt  \z  very 
iiuall. — To  drain  bogg^  lands,  a  good  9Kthod  is, 
to  make  treiiches  of  a  lufficient  depth  to  carry  off 
the  moiltune ;  and  if  thefe  are  partly  filled  up  with  . 
rough  ftofies,  apd  then  covered  with  thom-hufliea 
and  flraw,  to  keep  t]>e  earth  from  filling  upt^dt 
interitices,  a  ftratum  of  good  earth  and  turt.may 
be  laM  over  ail;  the  c^tvi ties  among  the. ftqaes 
will  give  paflage  to  the  water,  and  the  turf  v^ill 
^row  at  top  as  if  nothing  had  been  done. 

(3.]!  Bog,  in  geography,  or  BvGj  a  river  qi 
Poland,  anciently  called  Hypanis,  It  rifes  iii 
Fbdoliai  from  whetice  it  runs  S£.  thr^o^h  that 
province  and  Boziak  Tartary  |  and,  after  joining 
the  ip,nipe;r,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  betv^eqi 
^c2akow  and  the  moulh  of  the  Boryflhenes, 

(4.)  Bog,  or        ^  a  6n^ll  town  of  Scotland^ 

Soc  OF  OiGHt,  ji  feated  nearthe  mouth  qf  the 
river  Spey.    Lc^n.  s.  a^.  W.  Lat.  si*A%-  ^f  • 

BOO  A,  iti  ichthyology',  a  fifli  caught  iff  thel 
fklediterranean,  and  fold  at  ^aples  and  MeiSna# 
called  by  authors  Boaps.  I^isa  fpecies  of  Sparus» 

BOGARMIT^.    ^^.^odoDjiiLi. 

*  r©  BOGGLfe.  •«.  fi.  tfrpm  %//,  Dutch,  i 
fpe^re  ;  a  bugbeaf ;  a  phantom.]  i .  To  ftart  % 
to  fly  back  j  to  fear  to  rOn^e  forward.-^ 

You  boggU  Ihrejwllyj   every  feather  ftartsi 

you.  ^  Sbake/pearfd 

r^Y^t  ftart  and  bog^e  at  •eirer^  unufual  appear^ 

ance,  and  cannot  endUre  the  light  of  a  bugbean 

Graifuille*-^ 

Nature,  that  rude,  and  ift  her  fitft  cflay. 
Stood  boggling  at  the  roughnefs  of  the  way  % 
UsM  to  the  road,  unknowing  to  return. 
Goes  boldly  on,  and  loves  t^e  path  when  wom« 

DiydtUA 
1.  1*0  hefitate  j  to  be  in  doubt.—" 
And  never  boggle  to  reft  ore 
The  members  you  deliver  o'er, 
Upori  demand,  ttudihtas. 

—The  well-ihaped  changeling  is  a  roan  that  ha^ 
a  rational  foul,  fay  you.  Make  the  eats  a  little 
longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nofe  a  littlcf 
flatter  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  begin  to  boggle^ 
Locke,  j.  To  play  faft  and  loofe  j  to  dilfemble^ . 
—  Wheft  fummoned  to  his  laft  end,  it  was  no 
time  for  him  to  boggle  with  the  world.  Ho<wel. 

♦  BOGGLER.  75./ [from  boggle.J  A  doubter} 
a  timorous  marf. — 

You  have  been  a  boj;^hr  ever.      Sbakejheare^ 
N  (i.)»BOOGl« 


BOH 

(i.)  ♦  BOGGY,  adj.  [from  ^5?.]  Marthy  ; 
fwampy. — Their  country  was  very  narrow,  low, 
and  boi^fT^dSid^  by  great  induftry  and  expences, 
defended  from  the  f^.  Arbutbnot. 

(1.)  Boggy  lands,  method  of  draining. 
See  Bog,  §  i.  and  Draining. 

BOGHO.    See  Boglio,  N*»  i. 

♦  BOGHOUSE.  «./.  [from  bog  and  houfi.]  A 
houfe  of  office. 

BOGIE,  a  river  in  Aberbeen (hire,  which,  com- 
municates with  the  Deveron,  and  along  With  it 
rune  into  the  Murray  Frith,  at  Banff. 

(i.)  BOGLIO,  or  Bueil,  a  diftri<5t  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Nice,  in  Piedmont,  belonging  to  the  K.  of 
Sardinia,  The  Tinea  runs  tlirough  it.  Some  er- 
roneoufly  fpell  the  name  Bog  ho. 

{t,)  Bog  no,  or  Bueil,  the  capital  of  the  a- 
bove  diftria,  (N«  i)  Lon.  6.45.  E.  Lat.  44- 
12.  N. 

BOONOR,.  a  village  on  the  coaft  of  SufTex, 
near  Selfey,  ' 

BOGOGNANI,  a  town  in  Corfica,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  in  June  1796,  made  a  fpiritcd 
refiftartce  to  fome  nieafures  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
while  he  was  viceroy  of  that  ifland,  whicli  they 
deemed  inconfiftent  with  the  fplrit  of  the  New 
Conftitution;  Sir  Gilbert  at  fir  ft  tried  coercive 
meafures,  but  finding  that  he  had  been  mifled,  he, 
muah  to  his  honour,  ft  opt  hoftilities,  publiftied 
a  general  amncfty,  and  promifed  redrefs. 

'  6OGOMILI,  or  BoGARMiTTE,  in  church  hif- 
tory,  a  fed  of  heretics,  which  fprung  up  about 
the~year  1 179.  They  held  that  the  ufe  of  churches, 
of  the  factament  of  the  Lord'^  Supper,  and  all 
pr«yer,  except  tl;ie  Lord's  Prayer,  ought  to'  be 
aboliftied  ;  that  the  baptifm'of  Catholics  is  imper- 
fect ;  that  the  perfons  of  theTrinity  are  unequal ; 
4nd  ttiat  they  oftentimes  made  themfelves  vifible 
to  thofe  of  their  fe<5t.  They  faid,  that  devils 
dwelt  in  the  churches,  and  that  Satan  had  refided 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon  from  the  deftrud:ion 
of  Jerufalem  to  their  own  time. 
•  BOGOTO,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada  in 
Terra  Firma  in  Soutff  America,  near  which  are 
feld  mines.  It  is  fabjed  to  Spain.  Lon.  73.  $$• 
WvLat.  4.  o.N. 

-  BOGKIELANE,  a  riVer  of  Scotland,   in  the 
county  of  Kircudbright. 

BOG-SPAVIN.    See  Farriery. 

•  BoG-TROrrER.  n.  f  [from  bog  and  /ro/.] 
Ona  tha^  lives  in  a  boggy  country. 

BOOUD,.  an'  ancient  king  of  'Mauritania,  who 
is  faid  to  have  given  name  to 

BOGUDIANA,  a  part  of  Mauritania  Tingi- 
tana,  in  Africa. 

BOHAN,  a  Reubenite,  who  appears  to  have 
done  fpme  great  exploits  in  the  conqueft  of  Ca- 
naan ;  a  ftone  having  been  ereded  to  his  honour ^ 
on  the  frontier  between  Judaih  and  Benjamin.  See 
Jofh.  XV.  and  xviii.  17. 

BOHARM,  a  pRJrfti  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Banff  and  Moray,  to  which  is  joined  a  pari 
of  the  pariib  of  Dundurcos.  It  is  betw^n  7 
a^nd  9  miles  in  length,  and  from  a  to  3  in  breadth 
but  the  form  of  it  is  quite  irregular.  The  foil  is 
jtettly  fandv,  warm  and  fertile,  and  partly  a  ftiff 
deep  rich  clay.     Oats,  barley,  and  peafe  are  the 
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principal  produdions.'  The  climate  is  moift,  bol 
healthy,  and  longevity  is  not  uncommon.  There 
was  one  woman  near  100,  and  fevera!  above  So* 
in  1794.  The  population  was  then  1294,  as  ftated 
by  the  rev.  Mr  I»eflie,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair!; and  had  increased  459,  within  the  laft  40 
years.  There  are  confiderable  clumps  of  natural 
woods,  interfperfed  with  wild  cherry,  plum,  and  ' 
other  fruit  trees,  be  fides  extenfive  plantations  of 
foreft  trees,  in  the  pariih. 

(i.)  *  BOHEA.  »./.  [an  Indian  word.]  Afpccies 
of  tea,  of  higher  colour,*  and  more  aftrin^ent  tafte, 
than  green  tea. — Coarfe  pewter,  confifting  chiefly 
of  lead,  is  part  of  the  oales  in  which  b^bca  tea 
was  brought  from  Chitia.  Wood<ioard,-^ 

As  fome  trail  cup  of  China's  faireft  mold, 
The  tumult  of  the  boiling  bobea  braves. 
And  holds  fecure  the  coffee's  fable  waves. 

She  went  from  op'ra,  park;  aflembly,  play, 
To  morning  walks,  and  pray'rs  three  hours  a- 

day; 
To  part  her  time  *twixt  reading  and  bobeOf 
To  mufe  and  fpill  her  folitary  tea.  Pope* 

(a.)  BoHEA.  See  Tea. 
(I.  I .)  BOHEMIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  100  m. 
long  and  150  broad,  fubjedt  to  \he  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  and  furrounded  on  eyery  fide  with  natural 
ramparts  of  woods  and  mountains.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  E.  by  Moravia  (wl^ich  however  is  an- 
nexed to  it,)  and  part  of  Silefia ;  on  the  N.  by 
Lofatia  and  Upper  Saxony ;  on  the  W.  by  Fran- 
conia  and  Bavaria;  and  on  the  S.  by  Auftria. 
Although  it  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  Gerroanyy 
and  its  king  is  an  elector  of  the  empire,  it  has  its 
affembHes^  cuftoms,  and  language,  different  from 
the  Germ  ah  s.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  elevated 
countries  of  Europe:  for  no  riyer  enter»  into  it, 
though  many  have  their  fourcc  there ;  the  chitf 
oF  which  are  the  Elb,  the  Oder,  the  Viftula,  and 
the  Morava.  The  air  is  cold  antl  unwholefome; 
for  they  have  more  epidemical  difeafes  ^an  in  the 
neigh bouring  countries.  There  are  mines  of  filvcTi 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  fome  veins  of  gold,  befidev 
diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones :  The  capital 
is  Prague ;  the  other  cities  are  Cuttenbui^g,  Koni- 
gengratz,  Pilfen,  Czallaw,  Budweys,  Egra,  Glatz, 
Tabor,  and  befides,  near  roo  others,  among  which 
almoft  40  have  the  title  of  Royal.'  The  Roman 
Catholic  is,  the  eftabliihed  religion,  though  there 
are  many  proteftants. 

(1.)  Bohemia,  GoyERWMKNT  or.  The  go- 
vernment of  Bohemia  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
ftates,  the  aflfairs  of  the  ftate  being  managed  by  fix 
different  courts  *  viz.  ift,  the  council  of  regency, 
or  the  great  royal  council,  in  which  prefioes  the 
great  judge  er  burgrave  of  Bohemia,  and  who  has 
under  him  18  lieutenants  of  the  king  and  other 
aflWTors :  a.  the  council  or  fuperior  chamber  of 
juftice,  at  which  the  great  mafter  of  the  kingdom 
is  prefident :  3.  the  chamber  of  fieft :  4.  the  new 
tribunal  to  judge  the  appeals  of  the  German  vaffals 
in  their  differences  on  the  account  of  fieft ;  which 
court  has  alfo  its  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and 
alfeiTors :  ?.  the  royal  chambei"  of  finances,  which 
ha»  a  prefident  and  vice-prefident:  an^t  6.  the 
chancery,  which  always  follows  the  court.    Be- 

fidet, 
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fidrt,  every  ciitle  of  Bohemia  is  governed  by  two 
bailiffs,  who  adminifter  juftice  in  their  prefedures. 
The  ftates  are  compofed  of  the  clergy,  lords, 
nobles,  and  bui^hers.  A  grand  bailiff  governs 
Mcravta  in  the  name,  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  as 
Max^gravc  of  Moravia.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  council,  which  is  corapofed  of  3  aflefTors, 
and  in  which  all  is  tranfa^Sd  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  This  province  ifi  divided  into  5  circles,  each 
of  which  has  its  bailiff.  There  are,  befides,  other 
o^icers  of  juftice,  who  have  a  right  of  judging 
only  at  certain  times,  and  in  particular  cafes, 
where  an  appeal  is  allowed.  Bohemia  was  divid- 
ed by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  into  11  provinces, 
in  each  of  which  he  ordered  two  captains  to  be 
appointed  every  year  for  the  adminiftration  of 
the  government,.  He  alfo  caufed  the  church  of 
Prague  to  be  ereded  into  an  arclibiftiopric,  with 
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(4.)  Bohemia,  privileges  of  the  kiwg  and 
STATES  OF.  Tbe  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  firft  fe- 
cular  eledfor,  and  gives  his  opinion  after  the  elec- 
tor of  Cologn ;  tho'  he  does  not  aflift  at  the  afleni- 
bly  of  the  ele(ior8,  except  at  the  eledion  of  an 
emperor.  For  thefe  100  years  paft,  they  have  not 
appeared  at  the  collegiate  aflemblies,  nor  even  at 
the  imperial  diets.  However,  in  1 70S,  the  em- 
peror caufed  one  of  his  deputies,  in  ouality  of 
king  of  Bohemia,  to  enter  into  the  college  of  e- 
ledtors  at  the  diet  of  Ratilbon,  by  the  form  of  re- 
admiffion,  together  with  the  deputy  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Brunfwick.  The  Rates  of  Bohemia  have 
never  been  comprehended  in  the  government,  or 
in  the  circles  of  the  empire;  they  are  not  fubjeft 
to  any  (^  its  jurifdiiftions,  nor  to  the  Roman 
months,  taxes,  or  public  contributions ;  and  they 
owe  nothing  to  the  empire,  but  what  the  emperor 


this  advantage,  that  the  archbiiliop  of  Prague    Leopold  voluntarily  impofed  upon  hirofelf,  which 


Ihould  have  the  prerogative  that  the  archbiihop 
of  Mentx  formerly  enjoyed,  viz.  of  crowning  the 
king  of  Bohemia*  The  duchy  of  Silefia,  and  the 
marquifates  of  Moravia,  and  Luface,  formerly 
he'd  of  this  crown,  but  now  only  that  q£  Moravia, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria. 

;(3.}  Bohemia,  history  of.  The  name  Bo- 
bmiaf  in  the  German  language,  fignifies  the  i^om^, 
vrahodet  of  the  Bon,  a  people  of  ancient  Gaul, 
who,  under  their  leader  Sei^oveTus,  fettled  in  that 
country  about  A.  A.  C.  590.  Thefe  Boii  were 
foon  after  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni,  a  nation 
of  the  Suevi,  who  were  afterwards  fubdued  by 
tlie  Sclav!,  a  people  of  Scythia,  whofe  language  is 
fiiU  ipoken  in  fiiobemia  and  Moravia.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  expuliion  of  the  Boii,  the  prei^nt  in- 
habitants are  ftill  called  Bohemians  by  foreign- 
ers, but  the  natives  call  themfelves  Zechs.  At 
firft  they  were  governed  by  dukes ;  but  the  em- 
peror Otho  I.  conquered  the  duke  of  Bohemia, 
and  reduced  the  province  under  the  empire.  Af- 
terwards Henry  V.  gave  the  title  of  Ain^  to  La- 
diHaus  duke  ol  Bohemia ;  and  fince  that  time  thefe 
kings  have  been  eledtors  and  chief  cup-bearers 
of  the  emph%,  and  the  kingdom  has  been  elcftive ;. 
which  priviJeges  have  been  confirmed  by  the  gold- 
en bull.  Formerly  the  kings^of  Bohemia  received 
the  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  cere- 
mony was  pradifcd  upon  the  fi-ontiers;  after 
which,  the  Jlandards  of  the  principalities  of  which 
it  is  compofed  were  given  to  them,  without  being 
torn  and  given  to  the  people,  as  is  done  with  the 
cnfigns  of  the  other  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Ferdi- 
nand I.  of  Auftria,  having  married  Anne,  filler  of 
Lewis^  laft  king  of  Bohemia,  who  died  without 
iflue,  and  being  eledt;d  king,  that  kingdom  has 
remained  in  his  family  ever  fince.  But  the  crown 
is  ftill  conferred  with  fome  appearance  of  el«c- 
tioo ;  which  right  the  ftates  of  ^hernia  ftill  claim, 
though  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  Bohemia 
was  declared  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria« 
The  moft  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  Bohe^ 
tnian  hiftory  is  the  rebellion  of  the  difciples  of 
John  Hais,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  account 
of  their  leaders  having  been  burnt  as  heretics. 
This  occafioned  a  bloody  war  of  16  years  conti- 
nuance ;  (or  an  account  of  which,  fee  Hussites. 


amounted  to  6oco  livres  a-year  for  the  imperial 
chamber.  The  king  pays  homage  to  the  emper- 
or and  the  empire  for  his  ftates  as  firft  fecular  e- 
ledor.  In  other  rcfpeiSts  he  has  a  right  to  exer- 
cife,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions, 
all  the  authority  of  royalty,  provided  he  do  not" 
violate  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  according  Uk 
which  he  cannot  raife  contributions  or  taxes,  out 
at  the  time  when  the  iUtes  are  aflembled,  the  ap- 
pointing of  which  is  entirely  in  their  own  powtf. 

(II.)  Bohemia,  a  ihort  navigable  river  of  tne 
United  States,  in  the  Eaftem  Shore  of  Maryland! 
It  rifes  near  the  divifional  line  of  the  State  of  De- 
laware, and  after  running  W.  about  6  m.  turns 
WNW.  and  falls  into  the  Elk,  about  4  m.  above 
Turkey-point.  ^ 

(i.)  BOHEMIAN,  adj.  belonging  to  Bohemia. . 

fa.)  Bohemian  bole.    See  Bole,  §  II.  N^  2. 

(3.)  Bohemian  brethren,  a  feifl  of  Chriftian 
reformers  which  fprung  up  in  Bohemia  in  i4^>7. 
They  treated  the  pope  and  cardinals  as  antichrift, 
and  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  whore  predi<5le(l  in 
the  Revelation.  They  rejected  the  facranient  ot 
the  Romifh  church,  and  chofe  laymen  for  their 
minifters.  They  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  on- 
ly rule  of  Faith,  rejected  the  Popilh  ceremenies 
in  the  celebration  of  mafs,  and  ufed  no  otl^er  pray- 
er but  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  confecrattd  lea- 
vened bread.  They  allowed  no  adoration,  but  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  in  the  communion.  They  rebaptized 
all  fuch  as  joined  them.  They  abhorred  the  wor- 
iliip  of  faints  and  images,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
celibacy,  vows,  and  fafts;  and  kept  no  feftivals 
but  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide.  In  fto4» 
they  were  accufed  by  the  Catholics  to  king  La- 
diflaus  II.  who  publilhed  an  edid/againft  them, 
forbidding  them  to  hold  any  meetings  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly.  When  Luther  declared  him- 
felf  againft  the  cimrch  of  Rome,  the  Bohemian 
brethren  endeavoured  to  join  his  party.  At 
firft  that  reformer  (hewed  a  great  averfion  to 
them  ;  but  the  Bohemians  fendiog  their  deputies 
to  him  in  15 S3,  with  a  full,  accoui:^  of  their  doc- 
trines, he  acknowledged  that  they  were  a  fociety 
of  Christians,  whofe  do^rine  came  neareft  to  the 
purity  of  the  gofpel.  They  publiftied  another, 
confeffion  of  faith  m  1535,  in  which  they  renoun- 
ced anabaptifm,  trhich  they  at  firft  pradtifed;. 
upon  which  a  union  was  concluded  with  the  Lu- 
N  ^  ^  *«^^ 
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theraiw,    and   afterward*  with   the   Zuinglians* 
whofe  opinions  from  thenceforth  they  continue 
to  follow. 
(4.)  Bohemian  chatterer.    SeeAscPELis. 

(5.)  BOHEMIAS.      Sec  BOHEMf A,   $  3.  4 

BOHOL,  one  of  thf  Philippine  irfands  m  Alia, 
lying  N.  of  Mindanao.  Loq;  lai.  5.  £.  Lat.  io. 
p.  N.  ,  ' 

BOHUR,  a  Wild  quadruped  pf  Abyffinia. 

BOJA,  in  antiauity,  fixoUar  or  chain  fattened 
about  ihe  necks  or  criminals,  to  prevent  their  e- 
fcapo.  • 

BOIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  and 
county  of  Molefe,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  re  feat- 
pd  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  river 
Tilcmo.    Lon.  14.  38.  E.  Lat.  41.  30.  N. 

BOIARDO,  Matteo  Maria,  of  Ferrara,  count 
pf  ScAndiano,  celebrated  for  his  Italian  poems, 
jived  in  the  15th  century.  -His  principal  work  is 
(lis  Orlando  inamorato.  His  Latin  eclo^es  and 
fonnets  are  alfo  much'  admired. 

BOIARS,  Ruffian  noblenaen.    See  Russia. 

BblCININGA,  in  zoology,  the  nanae  givep 
|)y  the  BrAiilians  to  the  rattle-lnake. 

BOIEMUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  part  of 
Germany,  furrounded  with  fhe  Monies  Siideti, 
|K)w  called  Bohemia.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
Boii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  removed  thither  be- 
f(^e  Ca?far's  expedition  into  tliat country,  though 
he  feemg  to  err  in  the  name. 

BOIGAUCU,  in  xtwlogy,  a  fynonime  of  the 
\CA  conftri(aoF,    Sec  Boa,  N**  II.  §  3. 

(i.)  BOII,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  whq  in- 
habited the  country  expending  from  the  Ligeris 
to  the  Elaver  \  whence  came  the  Boii  of  Gallia  Cif- 
alpina,  whofe  migration  is  related  by  Livy. 

(i.)£t)n.  SecBoKEMiA,  5  3.  Theje  people 
?ifter  being  driven,  oi|t  by  the  Marcomanni,  fettled 
in  the  weft  of  yinde|icia^  which  was  afterwards 
palled  Bayern,  aqd  hence  the  nanK:  Bavaria.   : 

(i.)  BOIL.  «.  y.    SeeliitE.  •. 

(2.)  Boil,  or  Furuncle.  See  Medicine,  and 
SurgerV,  Indexes. 

(tO  ♦  To  Boil.  v.  a>  To  heat,  by  putting  into 
boiling"  water ;  to  Jeeth.— To  try  whether  feeds 
'  be  old  or  new,  the  ienfe  cannot  inform ;  but  if 
you  boil  them  in  water,  the  new  feeds  will  fprout 
fooner.  Bacon.— -Ir  eggs  boiUd  and  rpafted,  into 
which  the  water  entereUi  not  at  all,  there  is  f^arce 
^nv  difference  to  be  difcemed.  Bfcon* 

(4.)  •  To  Boil.  *v.  ji.  [bot^iiUr^  Fr.  £tt//io,  Lat.] 

|.  Ti>  be  agitated  by  heat.;  to  fluduate  with  heat. 

He  (kw  thei«  hiil  the  fiery  whirlpools.  , 

Chapman, 
— Suppolfe  the  earth  removed,  and  placed  nearer 
to  the  fun,  in  the  ofbit  gf  Mercury,  there  the 
fvhole  ocean  would  boil  with  extrcRMty  of  heat. 
Bentley,  a.  Tq  be  hot  j  to  be  fefvent,  or  eflfervef- 
pcnt.-i- 

That  ftrength  with  which  my  hoiUng  youth 
wa?  fraught, 

When  in  ttf  vale  of  Balafor  I  fough^.    DryJen, 
Well  I  knew, 

What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue. 

That  boilihg  blood  woHid  carry  thee  too  far. 

«  DfyJerj. 

f.  To  move  witl^  an  agitation  like  that  of  boiling 
fAiter,— 
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Hien  headlong  fliootf  beneath  thedaibing 
tide. 
The  trembling  fins  the  boUi/tg  waves  divide. 

Gay, 

4.  To  be  m  hot  liquor,  jn  order  to  be  made  ten- 
der by  the  heat. — 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake. 
In  the  cualdron  boil  and  isake.  Shakefffearc, 

5.  To  cook  by  boilmg. — If  you  live  in  a  rich  fe- 
mily,  roafting  an<i  boiling  are  below  the  dignity 
of  your  office,  and'  which  it  becomes  you  to  bo 
ignorant  ©f.  Swift,  6.  To  boil  over,  ^To  run  0- 
ver  the  vefiel  with  heat.- -A Tew  foft  words  and  a 
kifs,  and  the  good  man  melts  5  fee  how  nature 
works  and  boils  &ver  in  him.  Congreve — ^This  hol- 
low was  a  vaft  cauldron,  filled  with  melted  mat- 
ter, which.  ajB  it  bt^fed  owr  in  any  part,  ran  down 
the  fides  of  the  mountain,  Jc^M/on  on  Italy,   * 

•  BOILARY.  «./.  [from  To  boiL]  A  place  at 
the  fait  works  where  the  (kit  is  boiled. 

BOILEAU,  Siki'R  Despreaux,  Nicholas, 
the  celebrated  French  poet,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1636.  Aftef-  he  had  gone  through  his  courfe  of 
ftudy,  his  relations  engaged  him  to  the  law,  and 
he  was  admitted  adyocate.  But  tkotigh  he  had 
all  the  talents  neccffary  for  the  bar,  yet  he  could 
not<  adapt  himfelf  to  a  fcience  which  turns  u^oa 
Continual  equivocations,  and  often  obliges  thofe 
who  follow  it  to  clothe  falfehood  in  the  garb  of 
truth.  He  therefore  determined  to  ftqdy  theolo- 
gy; but  he  could  not  long  endure  the  thorns  of 
fchool  divinity.  He  'imagined,  that  chicanery, 
which  he  thought  to  avoid,  had  only  chaingedher 
habit  j  lb  he  renounced- the  SoApnnej  betook  himi 
felf  to  the  belles  lettres,  and  tookpofleffibnof  one 
of  the  tops  of  Parnaflus,  The  public  gave  his 
works  the  encomium  they  defervcd ;  and  Lewis 
XIV.  not  only  had  his  works  read  to  him  a?  he  com- 
pofed  them,  biit  fettled  a  pcnfion  of  «ooo  livrcs 
ppon  him,  and  gave  him  the  privilege  of  printing 
all  his  works.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy.  He  was  as  remark- 
able for  his  integrity,"  his  innocence,  and  diifiiGve 
benevolence,  as  for  the  keennefs  of  his  fhtires.  He 
di^  of  a  dropfy  on  the  ad  March  17x1,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age.  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  ftill 
con(idered.  by  fome  Prench  critics  of  the  prefent 
time,  aa  the  beft  poem  to  which  France  has  given 
birth,  was  firft  publiflied  in  1647.  Voltaire,  how- 
ever, juftly  confefles  the  Lutrin  inferior  to  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Few  poets  can  be  fo  properly 
compared  as  Pope  and  Boileau ;  and,  wherever 
their  writings  will  admit  of  comparifon,  we  may, 
iivithout  4ny  national  partiality,  adjudge  tbe  fopc- 
riority  .to  tlje  EngliQi  bard.  Thefe  two  great  au- 
thors  refcmbled  each  other  as  puch  in  the  integri- 
ty of  their  lives,  as  in  the  fubjedts  and  execution 
of  their  fcveral  compofitions.  There  are  two  ac- 
tions recorded  of  Boileau,  which  fufficicntly  prove 
that  this  inexorable  fatirift  had  a  moft  generous 
and  ftiendly  heart.:<  i.  When  Patru,  the  celebra- 
ted advocate,  who  was  ruined  by  his  paflion  for 
literature,  /ound  himfelf  under  the  painftil  necef- 
fity  of  felling  his  expcnfive. library,  and  had  aU 
moft  agreed  to  part  with  it  for  a  moderate  fum, 
Boileau  gave  him  a  much  fuperior  price ;  and,  af- 
ter paying  the  money,  added  this  condition  to 
the  ^u^chafe,  that  P^  Should  tetain,  during 
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hh  life,  t!ie  poifeflion  of  the  books. 
irftmce  is  yet  nobler:  when  it  wais  rumcmrcfd  at 
Court,  that  the  king  intended  tq  retrench  the  pen- 
Jion  of  Comeille,  Boilcau  haftened  to  Madam  de 
Montelpan,  and  faid,  that  hia  fovereign,  equitable 
as  he  was,  could  not,  without  hijuftice,  graflt  a 
penfion  to  an  author  Uke  himfelf,  ju'ft  afcending 
ParnalTus,  and  tske  it  from  CorneiDe,  who  had 
fo  long  been  f^ated  >  on  the  fummit ;  that  he  en- 
treated her,  for  the  honour  of  the  king,  to  pre- 
vail on  his  majefty  rather  to  ftrike  ofi  bis  peniion, 
than  to  withdraw  that  reward  from' a  man  whofe 
title  to  it  wa?  incomparably  greater ;  and  that  he 
Ihould  CTorc  eafily  cotifole  h?tnfelf  under  the  lofa 
of  that  diainAion,  that  under  the  affliaien  of 
feeing  it  taken  away  from  fijch  a  poet  as  Cofneillc'. 
This  magnanimous  application  had  the  fuccefs 
which  it  deferred,  ^nd  it  appears  the  more  tioble, 
that  the  rival  of  Comeille  was  the  intiinate  friend 
of  Boileau.  ITic  long  unreferyed  intereoi^fe 
which  fubfifted  between  our  poet  ^nd  Racine  was 
highly  beneficial  and  honourable  to  both.  The 
dying  farewell  of  the  latter  is  the  moft  expreflive 
eulo^  on  the  private  charafter  of  Boileau  :  "  Je 
reganie  conjme  un  b6nheur  pour  moi,-  de  mourir 
avant  vous,'*  faid"  th"e  tender  Racine,  in  taking'  a 
final  leave  of  his  faithful  and  generous  friend.' 

•  BOILER.  »./.  [from  ^i/.J  i.  The  feerfon 
that  boils  aoy  thing. — That  fuch  alterations  of 
terrcftriai  matter  'are  not  impoffible,  feems  evi- 
dent from  that  notabli^  pra^ice  of  th^  ^ilfrs  of 
faltpetre.  Bo^U.  «.  Theveflel  In  which  any  thinfe 
is  boiled.— This  coffee-room  is  much  frequented ; 
and  there  are  generally  feveral  pots  aiid  boUerJ 
before  the  fire,  ^ood^ward,  • 

(i.)  BOILING,  or  £i}ULiTioN,  the  bubblipg  up 
of  any  fluid.  The  term  is  moft  coitimonly  applied 
to  that  bubbling  which  happens  by  the  application 
of  fire,  thotigh  that  which  enfuefron  the  mixture 
of  ah  acid  and  alkali  is  fometin^es'alfp  diftin|uifh- 
ed  by  the  faipe  name.  Boiling,  In  general,  i^  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  difchai^e  of  an  elaftic  fluid  through 
that  which  fs  fkid  to  boil ;  and  the  appearance  is 
the  fame,  whether  it*  is  common  air,  fixed  aifi  or 
fteam,  that  makes  its  way  through  ^e  Buid.  The 
boiling  of  water  is  proved  bV  Dr  Hamilton  of 
Dublin,  in  bis  e/Tay  on  the  aicen^'of  vapour,  to 
be  Qccafioned  by  the  iowermoft  particles  of  the 
water  being  heated  and  rarified  intp  vapour  by  rea- 
foD  of  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  of  the  containing 
veflel  J  in'con&quence  of  tvhich,  beiilg  greatly  in- 
ferior in  fpecific  gravity  to  the  furfounding  fluid, 
they  afcend  with  great  ^«ldbity,  and  lacerating  and 
pulhhig  up  the  bodf  of  water  m  their  afcent,  give  it 
the  tomulttious  motion  called  Boiling.  Th;ft  tlii^ 
is  occafioned  by  fteam,  and  not  by  particles  of 
air  or  fire,  as  fome  have  im^ginM,  may  be  very 
eafily  proved  in  the  following  n^anrier ;  Let  a  com^ 
men  drinking  glafs  be  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
then  inverted  Into  a  veflbl  of  the  £une;  as  foon  as  the 
water  in  the  glafs  begins  to  boil^  large  bubbles  will 
be  obferved  to  afcend  in  the  giafs,  which  will  difj 
place  the  water  in  it,  and  in  a  fhdrt  thne  there  witf- 
he  a  continual  bubbling  from  under  its  edge ;  but  if 
the  glafs  is  thM  dratvn  up,  fo  that  its  mouth  may. 
only  touch  the  water,  and  a  cloth  dipt  in  cold 
water  be  applied  to  the  outfide,  the  fteam  within 
k  will  be  inftantly  coodenied,  and  the  waiter  will. 


The  otW    afcesd  fo  as  to  iSll  ft  entirely,  or  very  nearly  lb. 
See  EyAPORATro'N. 

(«.)  Boiling,  in  dying,  a  method  of  trying 
the  goodnefc  of  a  colour  or  dye.  The  iluff  lA  to 
be  boiled  in  Wafer  with  certain  drugs,  different 
according  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  ihe  colour,  t6 
try  whether  it  will  drfcharge,  and  give  a  tin^hxre 
to  the  water.  Wjth  this  view  critnfon  filkis  arfe 
boiled  with  idutri,  and  fcarl^tswith  foap,  in  qpan- 
tity  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  filk.  '  See  §  3;' 

(j.)  Boil  mo,  ip  the  culinary  art,  is  a  metho4 
of  dreflipg  ineits  by  coAiop  in  hot' water,  intend- 
ed to  jbftcn  them,  and  difpofe  them  for  eafier  di- 
geftion.  The  efffefts  of  polling  are  dilftrent  ac» 
cording:  td  the  kinds  and  ijuahties  of  the  v^ater. 
Pulfe  boiled  in  Tea  water  jgrow  harder  \  mutton 
boiled  in  the  fame  faecofties  fofter  and  tendered 
than  in  frefh  water,  but  taftes  fidtifli  and  bitttr. 

.(4.)  Boiling,  in  trade  and  manufaftufes,  hk  a 
preparation  given  to  diversfortft  of  bodies  by  ma- 
king them  pafs  over  the '"fire, '  chiefly  in  wstter, 
though  fcmetimes  in  other  liquors.  In  this  fenfe 
we  fpieak  of  the  boiling  of  (kit,  fligar,  copperas, 
linens,  kc.    See  Bleaching,  Index. 

(5.)  Boiling  of  sil^  with  soa^  is  ttic  firft 
preparation  for  dyeing  It.  Thread  is  alfo  boiled 
m  a  ftrbn^  lixivium  of  ^cs  to  prepare  it  fot 
ilyeing;  " 

-^  (6.)  Boiling  to  death  fcalJariis^eojuertyt 
in  the  middle  aee,  was  a  punifhment  infliaed*an 
thieves,  falfe  corner^,  and  feme  other  criminals. 

(7.}' Boiling  ^^lls,  hn  natural  hiftory.  See 
^URNIVG  spuiNqs;  and  ICCtAND. 

BOlSrtTZ,  or  BoiTWitz,  a  town  of  Uppei* 

Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Ml,  remarkable  for 

its  baths  and  the  quantity  of  iaffrbn  that  growi 

about  it;    Lon,  19.  10.  £.  Lat.  48.  42*  N. 

'  BOIOBA,  or  I  in  zoblo^y,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent 

BOIOBI,  J  found  in  America,  and  called 
by  the  Portuguefe  eorha  de  'verb.  It  is  about  aa 
^n  in  leneth,  of  the  thitknefs  of  a  man's  tbilmb* 
and  is  all  over  of  a  very  beautifril  and  ibining 
green.  Its  mouth  is  very  large,  and  its  toitgiie 
black.  It  f s  fond  of  frequAiting  houfes,  and  tlevei*  - 
injures  any  creature  u'nfefs  prbvbked  or  hurt|  but 
it  will  then  bite,  and  its  poifon  is  very  fetal.  The 
natives  ta^e  as  a  remecfy  againft  its  poifon,  the 
root  eaa  apia  bruifed  and  mixfed  With  water.  Se^ 
Caa  AfiiA. 

BOIOCALUS,  an  anoieiit,  German  hero,  ofli 
moft  patriotic  anfi  difinteref^^  fpitri.    See  An- 

SIBARIX. ' 

BOIORUM  DESBRTA,  a  diftrift  ofPannonia, 
fo  called  frxjm  tlbe  ttcifitm  6f  the'Boii  by  the  Ce- 
tae.  It  lay  towards  itiria,  '!E:df  mount  Cetius^ 
orthe  Hahlenberg>aildto  thefoifthof  Vindobona 
or  Vienna,  \\  is  now  called  Weinerwald,  in 
JLower  Auftria. 

•  QOIQUIRA,  the  Americian  name  for  the  rat- 
tlc^fnake.   " 
'.  BOISACK,  a  diftrfftin  Porfarfliire. 

BOIS  DE  coissi,  in  botany,  a  South  American 
tree  growing  about  Surinam,  held  in  the  higheft  tU 
timation  by  .the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  wqrldt 
and  now  recommended  to  the  phyfician  sin  Europe, 
by  Dr  Fermin  in  a  treatife  lately  publiihed  at  Am- 
fterdam.   Tbero(>ti8e^eem^aD»cell^tftoma. 
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4;iiic,  reftoiing  the  appetite»  and  aQiftiog  di^ef- 
.tion  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  an  infalhble 
jemedy  againft  even  the  moft  inveterate  interm it- 
tents.  ,  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  ufed  with  great  fafety 
and  advantage  in  every  fpecies  of  remittent  and 
continued  fever,  by  patients  of  all  ages»  fexes, 
and  conditions,  even  during  pregnancy,  and  in 
tHe  puerperal  ftate.  Befoi-e  employing  it,  how- 
ever, it  is  abfolutelf  neceflary  to  adminifter  either 
a  purgative  or  emetic.  The  beft  method  of  ex- 
hibiting it  is  in  decodlon :  half  an  ounce  <fi  the 
bark  of  the  root  muit  be  boiled  in  a  clofe  vefl<^ 
with  fix  pints  of  water  till  one  half  be  confumed ; 
the  decodion  i&  then  .  drained  off,,  and  a  cupful 
taken  every  two  hours  tiU  the  fever  is  entirely  ex- 
tinguifhcd.  Six  or  feven  days  after  a  cure  is  per- 
formedy  it  is  general!^  Ji^efiary  to  repeat  the  pur- 
gative. 

Bois  DB  S0IGNI6S,  a  foreft  of  Prance,  in  the 
ci-devant  Auftrian  Netherlands,  about  3  miles  S^ 
£.  of  Bruflels,  in  one  of  the  new  departments  late- 
ly annexed  to  the  French  republic. 

BOIS£AU,  a  Frenclx  com  me^ure;  £hat  of 
Rochelle,  is  equal  to  two  bulhels  and  half  a  peck 
jEnglifh ;  that  of^uitieau^  fomcwhat  lefs. 

BOIS-LE-Dl/C^  called  by  the  Dutch  Herto- 
GENBoscH,  alaive^  ftrong,  ^d  hanJfome  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  Dutch  Brabant,  feated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Dommel  and  A^t  among  moraf- 
fca.  It  lies  ^1  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Breda  1  17  W.  of 
Grave ;  45  NE.  of  Antwerp,  and  45  SSE.  pf 
Amfterdam.    Lon.  5. 16.  E.  Lat.  51.  40.  N. 

BOISSARD,  John  James,  a  fomous  antiquaF- 
Tian,  bom  at  Befan9on.  Hepubliihed  feyeral  col- 
le<5tions  which  are  of  great  ufe  to  fuch  as  wifli  ta 
under ftand  the  Roman  antiquities.  He  had  a  great 
pailion  for  this  ftudv;  and  drew  with' his  own  hand 
plans  of  all  the  ancient  nionuments  of  Italy.  He 
,died  at  Mentz,  X)6tober  30th,  1602.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  x.  Four  volumes  in  folio  of  Ror 
man  antiquities,  adorned  with  plates  engraved  by 
Theodore^  de  Bey  and  his  two  Tons.  1.  Thfatrum 
vi:^  humane  *^  which  contains  the  liv^s.of  198  fa- 
mous perfons,  with  their  portraits.  3.  A  trea- 
tife  d€  divinatione  £!f  magids  prteftlgiis*  Thefe 
urorks  are  fcarce.  and  efteemed  by  the  antiquarians, 
♦  BOISTEROUS,  adj.  [bjjler^  furious,  Dutch.] 
H.  Tiolent  J  loud ;  roaring ;  ftormy.— • 

By  a  divine  inftinA,  mens  minds  midruft 
Enwing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  f«?e 
The  waters  fwdl  before  a  hoiflerous  ftorm.  ShaL 
As  when  loud  winds  a  well-grown  oak  would 
rend 
Up  by  the  roots,  this  wajr  and  that  they  bend 
His  reeling  tnibk,  and  with  a  boi/Vrous  found 
S<:atter  h»  teavei,  and  drew  them  on  the  ground. 

HTaUer. 
fl.  Turbulent;  tumultuous;  furious. — 
Spirit  of  peace. 
Wherefore  do  you  fo  ill  tranflate  yourfelf 
Out  of  the  fpeech  of  peaces  that  bears  fuchgra^e, 
IfilQ  the  harih  and  ^o^'rou;  tongue  of  war  I 

Sbake/peare^ 
His  fweetnefs  won  a  more  regard 
'  t^hto  his  place,  than  all  the  hQiffrotu  moods 
That  ignorant  greatnefs  pradlifeth.  Btn  Jon/on. 

God^  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer, 
Pijts  invincible  might, 


To  auell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  th*  oppreflbri 
The  brute  and  bai/trous  force  of  violent  men. 

Milton. 

Sti^I  mufl  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sen^prouius : 

Lucia,  I  like  not  that  loud  boifterous  man.  Addif. 

3.  Unwieldy;  clumfily. violent. — 

His  hoijlerous  club,  fo  buried  in  the  ground, 
He  could  not  rearen  up  again  fo  light, 
^ lit  that  the  knight  him  at  advantage  found. 

Fairy  QuetM. 

4.  It  is  ufed  by  Woodward  of  heat ;  violent.— 
When  the  fun  hath  gained  a  greater  ftrength,  the 
heat  becomes  too  powerful  and  bMjIerous  for 
them.  Natural  Hiftory, 

•  BOISTEROUSLY,  ad-v.  [from  bot/lenus.l 
Violently ;  tumultuoufly.— 

A  fccptre  fiiatch'd  ynWi  ap  unraly  hand, 
Mud  be  as  boijlerouflj  maintained,  as  gain'd. 

Sbakefpearr, 
— Thofi^are  all  remains*  of  the  univerfai  deluge, 
when  the  water  of  the  ocean,  being.  M^^ro^ 
turn.ed  out  upon  the  earth,  bore  along  with  it  all 
moveable  bodies.  /Too^^u/dri/.— Another  faculty 
of  the  intelled  comes  boijlerouffy  inp  and  wakes  me 
from  fo  pleadng  a  dream.  Swift. 

♦  BOISTEROUSNESS.  «•/.  [from  boi/ienms.l 
The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  boifterous;  tumul- 
tjuoufnefs;  turbujence. 

BOIT,  an  excellent  painter  in  enamd.  He 
wjiJB  bom  in  Stockholm,  and  bred  a  jeweller: 
which  profeffion  he  inten.ded  to  follow  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  changed  his  defign,  and  went  into  the 
countryj  where  he  taught  children  to  draw.  He 
there  engaged  a  gentleman's  daughter,  who  was 
one  of  his  fcholars,  to  promife  him  marriage ;  but 
the  affair  being  difcovered,  he  was  thrown  into 
prifon.  In  tliat  confinement,  which  laiied  two 
years,  he  ftudied  enamelling :  an  art  to  which  he 
adhered,  on  his  return  to  London,  and  praflifed 
with  great  fuccefs.  The  prices  he  is  faid  to  have 
obtained  for  his  work  are  almoft  incredible :  Hut 
being  engaged  m  a  very  Jam  defign  for  the  court, 
and  Queen  Anne  dying  berore  it  was  completed, 
he  ran  iq  debt,  hi$  goods  were  feized  by  execu- 
tion, and  he  fled  to  France ;  where  he  changed 
his  religion,  was  countenanced  by  the  regent,  and 
obtained  a  pendon  of  L.  230  ffr  annwn^  but  died 
fuddenly  at  Paris' in  1716.  There  is  a  large  piece 
done  by  him  at  Kenlingtoni  reprefenting  Queen 
Anne  Gtting,  and  Prince  George  ftanding  by  her ; 
and  at  Bedfprd-hbufe  is  anbthef  very  iai;ge  plate 
of  the  duke'^  father  and  mother. 

BOITjfAPO,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent 
found  in  America  j  and  called  by  the  fortuguefe 
there,  cobra  di  capo.  It  grows  to  7  or  8  feet 
long,  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm,  and 
very  fmall  and  tapo-  towards  the  tiili  Its  back 
is  of  an  olive  colour ;  its  belly  yellowj  a^nd  cover* 
ed  with  very  regular  and  elegant  triangular  fcalcs. 
It  feeds  on  frogs,  &c.  but  i|  poifonous,  and  ii^ 
bite  extremely  fatal.-  *  ' 

BOITNITZ.    SeeBoHiiT5t. 

BOKHARA,  a  city  of  Tartary  in  Afia,  and  ca- 
pital of  Great  Bukharia,  fituated  one  days  journey 
to  the  N.  of  the  river  Jchun,  or  Amu.  In  1219. 
it  was  bcfieged  by  Jcnghiz  Khan,  as  being  part 
of  Sultan  Mohammed's  dominions  a  defcendant 
of  the  famous  Mahmud  Gazaii.    At  that  time, 
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bffides  the  city-walls,  which  were  very 
fioklurabad  an  outward  inclofure  12  leagues  in 
compafs;  which  fhut  in  not  only  the  fuburbs,  but 
alfo  many  pleafant  feats  and  farms  watered  by  the 
river  Soghdy  firom  whence  the  ancient  Sogdiana 
took  its  name.    The  Mogul  army  arrived  before 
the  place  in  July,  and  continued  the  fiege ^during 
the  following  winter.   In  March  laao,  they  forced 
the  outer  wall,  and  begai)  to  Befiege  the  city  in 
form.    Sultan  Mohammed  bad*  left  in  the  city  a 
Tery  numerous  garrifon  under  the  comn^and  of 
thrce  generalsy  who  made  a  (ally  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men :  but  l>nng  repulfed  with  great  lofs, 
their  courage  foiled  them ;  and,  inftead  of  ftaying 
to  defend  the  inhabitants,  as  foon  as  they  bad  got 
into  the  citj  b^  one  gate,  pafled  out  by  another 
with  then:  famiHes,  and  almolt  all  their  foldiers, 
hoping  to  efcape  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night : 
but  their  defign  being  difcovered,  they  were  pur- 
fued  by  a  detachment  of  30,000  Moguls ;  and  be* 
inf  overtaken  at  the  Amu,  they  were,  after  a 
bloody  difpute,  almoft  all  cvt  to  pieces,  ,  Mean 
time,  Jen^z  Khan,  being  informed  of  thfe  con- 
fiifion  into  whicl^  the  city  had  been  thrown  by 
ihc  defcrtioD  of  the  garrifon,  ordered  ap  attack  to 
be  made  on  all  fides  at  once  but  while  he  was 
preparing  for  'tlKis,  the  magiitrates  and  clergy 
went  out  and  preiented  him  with  the  keys  of  the 
city.    Jenghiz  Khan  granted  thera  their  lives,  on 
condition  that  they  gave  no  flielter  to  any  of  the 
fultan's  foldiers,  but  difcovcred  all  who  fhould  be 
Mpe&<fd  of  being  in  that  prince's  intereft ;  which 
they  promifed  to  do  upon  oath.    All  the  young 
people,  however,  who  were  difpleafed  with  the 
iunmder,  retired,  with  the  governor  to  the  oaf- 
tie,  which  was  very  ftrong,  and  refolved  to  de- 
fend it  to  the  laft  extremity,    Jenghiz  Khan,  ha- 
ving taken  pofleflSon  of   Bokhara,  entered   on 
horfeback  to  the  great  mofque,  and  aiked  merrily 
if  that  wiu  the  fiiltan's  palace  ?  On  being  anfwer- 
<d  that  it  was,the  houfc  of  God,  he  alighted  j  and 
gi^g  the  principal  magiflrate  his  horfe  to  hold* 
mounted  the  gallery  where  the  eccleliaftjcs  ufually 
fet,  and  then  taking  up  the  Koran,  threw  it  un- 
der the  feet  of  his  horfes.    Having  ft  a  id  there  for 
fome  time,  he' retired  to  his  camp  j  where,  fome 
days  after,  haTing  affembled  the  principal  people 
of  Bokfiara,  and  afcended  a  pulpit  eredted  for  that 
pnrpofe  in  the  midft  of  them,  fie  began  his  ipeech 
by  praifing  God,  and  recounted  all  the  favours  be 
had  received  from  the  Almighty :  he  then  men- 
tioned the  perfidious  behaviour  of  the  fultan  to- 
wards  himfelf,  telh'ng  them  that  God  had  fent 
him  to  rid  the  world  of  fuch  wicked  men.    As  to 
tiVm,  he  teftified  his  fatisfadion  for  their  having 
freely  fiimiftied  his  army  with  neceflaries ;  and 
promifed  that  bis  foldiers  fhould  not  meddle  with 
any  goods  which  they  made  ufe  of  in  their  boU- 
frs:  but  commanded  them  to  deliver  up  what 
they  had  hidden,  under  pain  of  being  tortured. 
This  fpecch  had  fuch  an  effeft,  that  the  poor  in- 
habitants delivered  up  every  thing,  as  well  what 
they  had  concealed  as  what  they  had  prefent  ufe 
for;  notwithftanding  which,  the  tyrant  foon  af- 
ter caufed  the  dty  to  be  burnt,  on  pretence  that 
foow  of  the  fultan's  (bldier*  were  concealed  in  it. 
^  sn  the  houfes  were  made  of  wood,  except  the 
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flrong.  fiiltan''s  palace  which  was  built  of  done,  and  fom^' 
few  private  houfes  of  brick,  the  whole  was  utter-^ 
ly  confumed;  and  Jenghiz  Khan  having  founc) 
fome  few  foldiers  that  had  ai^ually  concealed 
themfelves,  put  them  all  ta  death  without  mercy^ 
T>ie  caftle  furrendered  at  difcretion  foon  after,; 
and  though  it  was  demolifhed,  the  governor  and 
garrifon,  out  of  a  verv  extraordinary  piece  of  c2e« 
roency  from  fo  bloocfy  a  tyrant,  had  their  lives 
fpared.  Bokhara  continued  in  ruins  f«r  fotne 
years,  but  at  length  Jenghiz  Khan,  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt.  It  is  now  large  and  populous ;  and  is 
the  refidence  of  a  khan  wlio  rs  altogether  defpotic» 
though  bis  power  reaches  but  a  little  way  without 
the  city.  The  town  is  feated  on  a  riHng  ground, 
with  a  (lender  wall  of  earth  and  a  dry  ditch.  The 
houfes  are  low,  built  moftly  of  mud ;  but  tMe  ca- 
ravanferas  and  moibues,  which  are  numerous, 
are  all  of  brick.  The  bazar^  or  market  places, 
which  have  been  ftately  buildings,  are  now  mofi- 
ly  in  ruins.  The  inhaoitants  are  more  civilized 
apd  pbHte,than  fome  of  their  neighbo^irs;  and  yet 
are  cowardly,  cruel,,  effeminate  and  very  perfidir 
pus.  Great  nu miners  of  Jews  and  Arabians  fre- 
quent this  place,  though  they  are  much  oppreffed 
and  frequently  deprived  of  i\l  their  properties  by 
the  khan  or  his  attendants.  At  beft  they  pay 
heavy  taxes,  and  it  is  almolt  criminal  t6  be  rich.. 
However  ftrongly  this  opprefiion  of  the  prefent 
khans  may  operate  to  induce  the  inhabitants  tc>< 
fecrete  their  property,  it  was  otherwife  about  the 
8th  century  of  the  Hegyra,  {circiter  A,  C.'  i46o)f 
when  Hafiz  flourifhed ;  about  that  a^e  U^is  plade 
was  proverbial  for  its  riches.  That  poet  faid— 
*•  If  that  lovely  maid  of  Shiraz  would  accept  my 
alfedion,  I  would  give  foir  that  black  mole  up«n 
her  cheek  the  cities  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara.'' 
See  more  on  this  fubjedl  in  our  Alia  tic"  articles  as: 
Hafiz,  Samarcakd,  5cc.  It  is  fituated  Ion.  6^. 
50.  E.  lat.  39.  15.  N. 

(i.)  BOL,  anciently  called  Hotel,  a  town  in 
Cumberland  which  has  an  ancient  caftle. 


(1.)  BoL,  Ferdinand,  a  celebrated  painter  of- 
hlftory  and  portraits,  bom  at  Dort  in  16 it,  and 
educated  at  Amfterdam.  He  ftudied  in  the  fchool 
of  the  celebrated  Kembrant  Gerretz,  and  imita- 
ted the  ftyle  of  his  mafter  with  fuccefa  both. in 
pictures  and  engravings.  Bol's  etchings  are  bold 
and  free.  The  lights  and  fhadow^  in  them  are 
broad  and  powerful,  which  renc'ers  the  efiedb 
ftriking;  but  they  want  that  lightncfs  of  touch 
and  admirable  tafte  which  thofe  of  Rembrant  pof- 
fcfs.  Bol  died  at  Dort,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in 
1681,  aged  70. 

(3.)  BoL,  Hans,  or  John  a  painter  bom  at 
Mechlio  in  1534.  He  went  to  Heidelberg,  and 
employed  himfelf  in  copying  pidures  of  eminent 
artifts.  His  fubjefts  are  chiefly  landfcapes  with 
animals;  but  he  alfo  fometimes  painted  hiftory, 
with  fuccefs;  a  fet  of  his  landfcapes,  views  in 
Holland,  are  extant,  flightly  etched,  but  in  a  ftyle 
that  indicates  the  band  of  a  nuftcr.     He  died  in 

BOLABOLA,  one  of  the  Society  Iflands. 
BOL^.    See  BoLENiiC. 
BOLAM,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  5  miles 
SW.  of  Morpeth. 
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!Bic5t/Al<lDtjS»  John,  a  famous  Jefiiity  born  at    ,   {%,)  BoLOy  a  place  in  the  county  of  Peebles, 

"*^        id  parifh  of  Traquair. 


Tillemont  in  the  Netherlknds,  in  1596.  He  dif. 
^n^ui^ed  hinjfelf  by  writing  the  lives  of  the  ftints, 
ijiiJer  the  title  of  A^a  San^otumy  of  whicu  lie , 
piublilhed  5  volumes  in  folio,  and  died  while  he 
^as  labouring  at  the  6th,  aged  ^o.  The  contiriu- 
:it6rs  of  this  worlj^  are  called  Bolandists. 

»  BOtARY.  aJf\  [from  BoU.]  Paftaking  of  the 
liature  of  bole,  or  clajr. — A  weak  a^d  iniriimate 
ki;id  of  loaddqne,  with  9  few  magnetical  lines, 
but  chiefly  confiftiog  of  a  boiary  and  clammy  fub- 
ftaoice.  Brown's  Futrar  EhrtfUrs, 

({.)  BOLAS,  in  botany^  biillace,  t  wild  ^1um. 

(i.)  BoLAS)  in  geop-aphy,  a  village  in  Shroj^ 
fiure,  7  miles  NW.  ofNewport. 
'  BOl/BITINPM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  id 
iQOuth  of  the  Nile  reckoning  from  W.  to  E.  now 
irery  fmall*  choaked  up  with  land,  and  called  le 

biVAS  P?  BELlflN. 

BOLBONACH,  in  botany,  a  name  gi^en  by 
©me  to  the  (attift  flower. 

BPLBHOO!,  a  village  in  SufTex,  3  niileS  from 
B.  Griiilted. 

(1.)  •  BOLp,  adj,  {iaUi  Sa^on.]  .t.  Daring^ 
t>nive;  flout;  courageous;  magnanimous;  fear- 
tefs;  intrepid.— The  \i^icked  flee  when  no  maa 
pnrCueth ;  but  the  rigbteoi^s  are  Wi/.as  a  lion.  Pro^ 
t^r^/.— I  haye  feen  the  councils  of  a  noble  coun- 
tiy  sn>W  boldf  or  tiniprous,  according  to  the  fits 
or  ms  good  or  iU  health  that  managed  them. 
^tntpi^*  3.  Executed  with  fpirit,  and  without 
9\ean  caution. — Thefe,  nervous,  hoU ;  thofe,  lah- 
guid  9i|d  reipifs*  Rofiommon*  3.  Confident ;  not 
(cfypuloQS ;  not  timoroMS. — we  were  &oU  in  our 
God  to  fpeak  unto  you  the  gofpel  of  God  with 
much  contention,  i  Tbejfalonlans.^l  can  be  bold 
to  fay,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with  fome  men  of 
th^t  judgment,  that  they  could  open  new  and  un-, 
diibover^  ways  to  knowledge,  Locke,  4*  Impu- 
dent ;  rvde. — In  thy  profperity  he  will  be  as  tny- 
felf,  and  will  be  bold  over  thy  fervants.  If  .thou 
be  brought  low,  he  will  be  againft  thee.  Bccluf. 

5.  Licentious;  fucli  as  (hew  great  liberty  of  fic- 
tion or  exprefli6n.— Tbe  figures  are  boldf  even  to 
temerity.  Co^/ej.-^ 

Which  no  Ifold  tales  of  gods  or  monftars  fwell, 
But  human  paflions,  fuch  as  with  us  dwell. 

IFalhr. 

6.  Standing  out  to  the  view ;  ftriking  to  the  eye. 
— Catachrefes  and  hyperboles  are  to  be  ufed  ju- 
dicioufly,  and  placed  in  poetry,  as  heJghtenings 
and  (hadows  in  painting,  to  make  the  figure  boU- 
/r,  and  caufe  it  to  (land  off  to  fight.  Drjden,  7. 
Open ;  fmooth ;  even  5  level :  a  failor's  term. — 
Her  dominions  have  bold  acceflible  coafts.  Howel. 
8l  To  make  bold.  To  take  freedoms :  a  phrafe  not 
grammatical,  though  common.  •  To  be  bold  is  bet- 
ter ;  as,  /  was  bold  to  tell  the  houfe  that  fcanda- 
lous  livings  makofcandalous  minillers.  Radgerd. — 

I  have  mtidc  bold  to  fend  to  your  wife  5 
My  fuit  is,  that  fhe  will  to  Defdemona 
l>rocure  me  fome  accefs.  ShaAeJp. 

Making  fo  boldy 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unfeal 
Their  grand  commiflion.  SbakeJ^, 

And  were  y*  as  good  as  George  a  Green, 
i  iball  make  bald  to  turn  agen.  Hudibt^isi 


and  parifh  ot  I  raqu 

(jO  BolDj  a  village  in  LancajQilre,  SE*  of  Pref- 
cot. 

BOLDEN,  a  town  in  Durham,  1  miles  from 
Sunderland,  ancj  5. from  Shields. 

*  To  BoiDEM.  V.  a.  [froni  bold.]  To  make 
bold  J  to  give  confidence.^Quick  iriventers,  and 
fair  ready  fpieakers^  bciri^  boldened  with  their  pre- 
fent  abilities  to  Cay  more,  and  perchance  hetter 
tod«  at  the  fud^en,'  for  th^t  jprefent,  than  any 
other  can  do,,  life  lefs  help  of  diligence  and  ftudy. 
AfckanCi.  Scboolnkafier.-^ 

I  am  much  too  ventVo^S, 
In  tempting  o^  ydur  patience;  but  embolden! 
Under  yoiU"  promisM  pardon.  ^akejpeare. 

BOLDERSUKST,  a  villagfe  in  th^  NeW  Forefti 
Hampfliire.  . 

*  BOLPfACfi.  «./.  [from  ^oZiand/ic^.]  hn- 
pudenqe ;  Ikucinefs :  a  term  of  reproacb  and  re^ 
prehenficiK— How,  now,  bqlifucel  cries  aa  old 
^rot;  firr:m»  ve  eat  Qur.gwn  h.ens«  (M  have  you 
know;  yrhat^yQU  eaCt,  you  Ileal.  L*E/ran^t. 
'  ♦  BOLDFACED,  nd}.  [(ivm'bold  and/dtf,] 
Impudent.— I  have'feen  thofctiOicft  of  creatures  j 
andj  feeing  their  fare  vifoirk^,  I  have  feen  enougli 
tp  cdnfute  all  the  boldface4  aCheJfts  of  this  age. 
firamball  againft  ffolfbh* 

*  BOLDLT.  adv.  E-from  bold,"}  i.  la  a  boI<5 
planner ;  with  courage  ;  with  foirit. — 

I  fpeak  to  i);ibjeds,  and  i  fubje<fr  fpe^lcs, 
Stirr'd  up  b^  heat'ni  thus  b^ldlj  fpr  hU  king. 

Sbakejpeari, 
1.  It  may  be  pefhaps  fometimes  ofed  in  a  bsd 
fenfe  for  impudently* 

•*  BOLDNESS.  »./.  [from  bold^  i.  Courage; 
bravery  j  intrepidity ;  fpirit ;  fortitude ;  magnani- 
mity j  daringnefs.— rHer  horfeihe  rid  fp,  as  might 
(hew  a  fearful  boldnefs^  daring  to  do  tjiatj  which 
Die  knew  not  how  to  dp.  Sidn^  %,  Exemption 
from  caution,  end  fcrupulous  nicety.— The  bcU- 
ne/s  Pf  the  figures  is  to  be  hidden,  fometimes  by 
the  addrefs  of  the  J>oet,  that  {hey  toav  work  their 
cffed  upon  the  mmd.  Dnden,  3.  Freedom;  li- 
berty.— Great  is  my  bddnejs  of  fpeech  toward  you ; 
great  is  my  glorying  in  you.  2  Qorihtb^  4*  Con- 
fident tnift  in  God.— Oiir  fear  ea^dudeth  not  that 
boldne/s  which  becometh  faints.  Hooker. — We  haw 
holdnefs  and  accefs  with  confidence  by  the  faith  of 
him.  £^A(yf^J7/.— Having  therefore  boldnefs  to  £n« 
ter  into  the  bolieft  by  the  blood  of  Jefus.  Hck 
5.  Affurance;  freedom  from  balhfulnefs;  confi< 
4cnt  mien.— Wonderful  is  the  c^fe.of  boldnefs  ia 
civil  bufiriefs ;  what  firft  ?  Boldnefs.  What  fecond 
and  third  ?  Boldnefs,  And  yet  boldnefs  is  a  child 
of  ignorance  and  bafenefs,  far  inferiour  to  other 
parts'.  Bacon. — 

Sure  if  the  guilt  were  theirs,  they  could  no? 
charge  thee 
With  fuch  a  gallant  boldness  :  if  'twere  thine. 
Thou  couldft  not  hear't  with  f^ch  a  filent  fcorn 

X}enbam 
—His  diftance,  though  it  does  not  inftruA  hin 
to  think  wifer  than  other  princes,  yet  it  helps  hin 
to  fpeak  with  more  boldnefs  what  he  thinks.  Tern 
— Boldnefs  is  the  power  to  fpeak  or  do  what  W( 
intend,  before  others,  without  feai'  or  diforder. 

Loch 
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Xorir.  6.  Imprudence. — ^That  moderation,  which 
ufeth  to,  fupprefs  boidneft^  and  to  make  them  con- 
quer that  fuffer.  Hooker. 

BOLDRE,  a  village  in  the  New  Foreft,  Hamplh. 

(I.)  •  BOLE. «./  I .  The  body  or  trunL  of  a  tree. 

All  fell  upon  the  high-hair'd  oaks,  and  down 

their  curl'd  brows  .    . 

Fell  buftling  to  the  earth ;  and  up  went  all  the 

boUs  and  boughs.  Chapman* 

But  when  the  fmoother  bole  fi:om  knots  is  free. 

We  make  a  deep  incifion  in  the  tree*     Drjden*. 
View  well  this  tree,  the  queen  of  all  the  grove ;. 

How  vaft  her  hoU^  how  wide  her  arms  are  fpread  \ 

How  high  above  the  reft  Ihe  (hoots  her  head  ! 

•  Drydetu 
t.  A  kind  of  earth. — Bole  Armeniack  is  an  aftrin- 
gent  earth,  which  takes  its  name  from  Armenia, 
the  country  from  which  we  have  it.  Wood<mard» 
3.  A  meafure  of  com,  containing  lix  bufhels. — 
Of  good  barley  put  eight  boles^  that  is,  about  fix 
£nglilh  quarters  in  a  ftone  trough.  Mortimer. 

(U.)  Boles,  in  natural  hiitory,  are  vifcid  earths, 
lefs  coherent  and  more  friable  than  clay  ;  more 
readily  uniting  with  water,  and  more  freely  fub- 
fiding  from  it.  They  are  foft  and  undtiious  to  the 
touch ;  adhere  to  tJie  tongue  j  and  by  degrees 
melt  in  the  mouth,  imprefiing  a  light  fenfe  of  a- 
itringenc:'.  Thefe  earths,  nude  into  little  mafies,. 
and  damped  with  certain  impreilions,  are  called 
terra  Jigiilatit,  They  have  been  recommended  as 
aftringent,  fudorific,  and  alexipharmic ;  but  thefe 
and  many  other  virtues  that  have  been  afcribed  to 
them  appear  to  have  no  foundation.  They  are 
Aiil,  however,  prefcribed  in  fluxes  and  complaints 
of  the  primz  viae.  *  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
them.    The  principal  are  the  following: 

I.  Bole,  Armenian,  when  pure,  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour  with  a  tinge  of  yellow:  It  is  one  of  the 
hardeft  and  moil  compadt  bodies  of  thisclafs,  and 
oot  fmooth  and  glolTy  like  the  others,  but  gepe-_ 
rally  of  a  rough  and  dully  furface.  It  does  not 
etfervefce  with  acids,  though  fome  part  of  it  is 
diifolved  by  all  of  them.  Newmann  obferves^ 
that  4  ounces  of  Armenian  bole,  diftilled  in  a  glafs 
retort  in  an  open  fire,  yielded  3  drachms  of  a  fa- 
iine  phlegm,  which  fmelt  a  little  orinous,  and 
changed  .fyrup  of  violets  green.  In  the  neck  of 
the  retort  was  found  a  little  powdery  (aline  mat- 
ter which  had  an  ammouiaca!  tafte,  but  it  was  in 
two  fmail  quantity  to  be  coUecfted  or  further  exa- 
mined. Like  moft  other  coloured  earths,,  this  kind 
of  bole  contains  a  portion  o£  ferruginous  'matter, 
to  which  the  colour  is  owing;  and  which  may  b^ 
iVpanted  by  the  niagnet,  after  the  bole  has  been 
calcined  with  oil  or  other  inflammable  matters.  It 
is  likewife  impregnated  with  vitriolic  acid  ;  ian4 
htfTice,  when  mixed  with  nitre  or  ifea  fait,  it  extri- 
cates the  acids  of  thefe  falts  in  the. fire. 

3.  Bole,  Bohemian,  is  of  a  yellow/golour, 
with  a  caft  of  red,  and  generally  of  a  flaky  texture, 
it  is  not  aded  on  by  acids',  .  . 

3.  fioLEy  French,  js  of  a  pale  red  colour,  va* 
ri  .-^ited  with  irregular  fpecks  of  white  and  yellow. 
It  i»  much  fofter  than' tne  Armenian,  and  ilig  itiy 
taervefce«  with  acids.  ^  *  ... '    . 

3.BoleL£Mnian,  or  Lemnian  earth,  is  of  a 
pile  rtrd  colour,  and  flightly  elftn-jfces  with  acids. 

5.  Bole  of  Blois  is  vfllovC,  remarkably  H^ht* 
'  Vol.  :V.  Part  I. 
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er  than  moft  of  the  other  yellow  earths^  and  ttkt* 
vefces  ftrongly  with  acids. 

6.  Bole,  SiLEsiAN,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
aud  acids  have  no  fenfible  eiied  upon  it.      . , 

BOLB-HALLy  a  hamlet  in  Warwickilure,  ia 
the  parifli  of  Tam worth. 

BOLENI-ffi,  or  BpluE,  in  natural  hiftoryi  a 
name  given  by  ancient  writers  to  fionss  of  a  round- 
ifli  figure,  marked  with,  fevcral  ridges  .and  lines* 
They  are  the  fame  with  thofe  called  Bronti/M 
and  OMBRiiS,  both  being  imagined  to  fall  from 
the  clouds  in  time  of  thunder  ftoripsi  ^"^  ^^^T 
are  really  a  common  fpecies  of  Ecu  in ir^. 

BOLENTIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Fannonia  Superior;  now  called  ^.^cxf-asauR^ 
in  Stiria. 

BOLESLAFF,    >  or  Buntzlau^  a  town  of 

BOLESSLAPE,  J  Silefia,  feated  on  th^  Bobar. 
Lou.  i6.  ao.  £.  .Lat..5i.  la.  N. 

BOLESLAUS,  I.  king  of  Poland,  was  the  fon 
of  Mieceflaus  duke  of  Poland,  who,  having  em'*^' 
braced  Chriftianity,  had  defired  the  title  ot  ^/«^ 
from  the  pope,  out  was  refufed  it.  Bolc/lau^ 
found  more  favour  with  the  emperor.  Otiio- III, 
whom  he  entertained  fplendidly  at  Gnefn^,  during 
his  pilgrimage  to  vifit  the  relics  of  St  Adi^Ibert  \. 
aiid  who,  in  return,  not  only  prevaile^d  on  pope. 
Sylvefter  iJ.  to  confer  the  royal  dignity  upon  Bo- 
leflaus,  bet  invefted  him  wiih  his  own.robt;8,  and, 
gavelxim  fome  of  the  uflignia,  of  the  empire,  A.  D.,. 
1001 .  Boleflaus  was  a  brave  aud  liberal  monarch. 
He  repulfed  the  Bohemia'ns;  chaftifed  the  Mora- 
vians ;  puniihed  the  idolatrous  Pruflians,  for  the  . 
murder  of  St  Adelbert,  whoje  body  he  redeemed ; 
and  re-eilabli/hed  Stopolcus  granted  duke  of  RuAla, 
depofed  by  his  brother  Jarollaus.  He  married 
Judith  daughter  of  GeiCa  Di  of  Hungary,  by  whom 
he  had  feveral  children,. and  died  Af  It).  1025. 

BoLEsLA us,  II,  III,  ly,  and  V.  kingsof  Pti^LiadA- 
See  Poland,,  history  of.  A,     ) 

BOLETO  LICHEN,  a  name  givea  oyJNJ.JuflTieul 
to  a  plant,  which  partakes  of  the  naturuof  th<jj 
moreiJIe  ^ndoi  the  liverwoft,  and  v/hich  he  has, 
accurately  defcnbedin  the  Mem.  Mud.  des  ^Icntes-, 
Paris,  1 7,a  8l  Tfiis  plant  has  .the  iinell  of  the  com-, 
mon  mufljroomi.apd,  when  yoii'ng,  has  a  vifcous. 
liquid  contained  under  the, tplding^'ol:  its  head^' 
which,  when  the  plant  is  arrived  at  maturity^^ 
di-ies  into  th^  form  of  an  extremely  fuhtile  yeU^ 
low  powder,  which  is  the  feed.      •  . 

BOLETU.S  in  botany,  npunk:  A  geniis  of  the 
order  of  fuqgi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogam  ia  clafs 
gf  plants.  Botanifts etiumerate  1 7  fpecie^iof  whiclL 
the  following  are  tbi;  mott  remarkable.      . 

1.  Boletus  bo  v  in  us,  or  cow  fpunk,  is  fre-. 
quent  in  woods  and  paftures.  It  is  generally  of  a 
brown  colour,  though  fometimes  it  ia  tawny,  yel- 
Ipwifh  brown,  reddiih  brown,  deep  red,  purple, 
or  greeniih  biown.  The  fle(h  is  yellow^  white, 
or  reddiil).  The  y^ung  jplants  are  eaten  m  Italy, 
antl  efteemeda  great  delicacy.  The  Germans  al- 
io ax:count  tliem  a  dainty^  calling  them  ^ombajp 
and  bratbul^.*  Cows,  deer,  Iheep,  and  fwine,' 
will  feed  upon,  this  and  other  bolcti,  and  are  fome- 
times greatly  difordered  t^y  them.  In  cows  and 
other  cattle  they,have  been  known  to  create  bloody 
urine,  naufcoufi  milk,  fwellinjjs  of  the  abdomen^ 
inliammailoiis  of  the  bowcis,  ftop  j|^aiiCS,'^;iLrrhocas, 
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and  death. .  In  ftrecp.  they  bnng:  on  a  fchirrhoiis 
liver,  a  roughs  a  generil  \\*:t(Vinp:,  and  drofpy. 
'Scarabj  derm-flest  and  many  other  infe(5t8,  feed 
upon  and  breed  in  them  abiindrfnlly.     • 

2.  Boletus  igniakius,  or  touchwood  fpunJr/ 
IS  frequent  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees  of  all  kinds, 
•efpecially  afli.  It  con fi Its  of  a  very  hard  w6ody' 
fnbftance,  in  (hape  like  a  horfe's  hoof,  and  grows 
of  various  fi^,es,  from  a  man's  fift  to  that  of  his 
head  and  lar-:cr.  The  upper  fide  is  fmooth,  but 
uneven,  dijiin^uilhed  near  the  rim  by  elevated 
"zones  of  dilfenmt  colours,'  brown,  grey,  tawny, 
&c.  The  ^e(h-  is  of  a  tawny  brown  colour,  ex- 
tremely hard  and  tough;  Thi^  ftmgus  is  made 
life  of  in  Germany  and  fortae  parts  bf  England  for 
tinder.  The  Gennans  boil  it  in  ftrong  ley,  dry  it 
and  boil  it  again  in  fohitiou  of  faitpetre.  'Fhe  Lap- 
landers bi^nn  it  ;tbout  their  habitntions,  in  order 
to  keep  off  a  fpecies  of  the  gadfly  which  is  fatal  to 
the  young  reindeer.  It  has  been  ufed  to  ftop  the 
bleeding  of  the  vcflels  after  amputations,  (pbiL 
Tranf,  'vol.  xlviii.  p,  i.)  For  ^his  purpofe  the  hard 
QUter  part  is  cut  off,  and  tlie  faft  inner  fnbftance 
is  beat  with  a  hammer  to  make  it  ftill  fofter.  It 
18  beft  when^thered  in  Auguft  or  September. 

3.  Boletus  piki  laricis,  or  agaric  of  the 
ftops,  grows  on  old  larch  trees.  This  fungus  is 
an  irregular  fpongy  fubftance,  extremely  light, 
and  of  an  »nifo<rm  fnowy  whitenefs,  except  the 
cortical  part,  which  is  ufuajly  taken  off  befor;  the 
agaric  is  brought  into  the  'ihops.  It  cuts  freely 
with  a  knife,  without difcovering  any  hardncfs  or 
pittmcfs,  and  readily  crumbles  betwixt  the  fingers 
into  a  powder.  It  h?s  no  remarkable  fme'l ;.  its 
tafte  is  at  firft  fweetifh ;  but  on  chewing  for  a  fhort 
time,  it  proves  acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous.  Aga- 
ric was  formeriy  in  great  efteem  as  a  catharic, 
but  the  prelent  praftice  has  almoft  entirely  rejcft- 
ed  its  ufe.  It  is.  now  rejedted  both  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  College)ii  but  it  ftill  retains  a  place 
in  moftr  of  tbe  new  foreign  Pharmacopoeias.  It 
operates  excceiJing  flowly.  Given  in'  fubftance» 
it  almoit  always  occafions  a  naufea,  not  unfrc- 
quently  vomiting,  and  Fometlmes  exceflive  tormina 
of  the  bowels  r  thefe  effeds  are^.attribtitcd  to  its 
Kght  farinaceous  matter  adhering*  to  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines,  and  producing-  a  conftant  irritatloiu. 
The  beft  preparation  of  agaric  feems  to  be  an  ex - 
trad  made  with  water,  in  which  fixt  alkaline  fait 
iJas  been  diflblved ;  or  with  vinegar  or  wine :  the 
firft  is  faid  by  Bouldm:,  and  the  two  latter  by^ 
Newmann,  to  prove  an  effeAual  and  iafe  purgative. 

4.  Boletus  suberosus^  or  white  cork  fpimk, 
f^rows  commonly  on  the  trunks  of  bifth  and  wil- 
low ta*e8  in  England  and  Scotland.'  It  grows  fel^ 
file  and  hori55ontal ;  its  figure  is  femicircular ;  the- 
upper  fide  convex,  the  under  nearly  plain  ;  of  va- 
rious fizes,  fi^m  that  of  an  afe's  hoof  to  a  peck 
meafure.  The  upper  f^rface  is  quite  Vi^htte,  ge- 
nerally covered  with  a  fhort  ftrong  down,  but 
fometimes  fmooth.  The  internal  fubftance  is 
thick,  white,  tough,  light,  and  fpongy,  like  cork  ; 
and  is  fometimes  cut  and  fhaped  by  the  couritry* 
people,  and  ufcd  as  corks  in  their  bottles:  but 
fuch  cork*^  muft  not  touch  the  liquid,  for  moiftUre 
fbon  renders  them  foft  and  ufclefs. 

ROLEYN,  Ann,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
Kifid  \  memorable'  in  the  Engtifh  hlftory,  as  the 
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firft  caufe  of  the  reformation,  as  the  motber  of 
queen  Ellzal^th  under  whom  it  wis  completely 
eftablilhed,  and  on'account  of  her  outi  fufferings. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boylcn,  and 
born  in  i  J07.  She  was  carried  into  France  at  7 
years  of  age  by  Henry  VI IPs  filter,  the  wife  of 
Lewis  XII :  nor  d-d'flie  return  into  England  when 
that  queen  retired  thither  after  th(f  death  of  her 
hufbmd  ;  but  ftaid  in  the  fcTvice  of  queen  Clau- 
dia, the  wife  of  Francis  I.  and  after  the  death  of 
th.1t  princefs  went  to  the  duchefs  of  Alencon.  The 
year  of  her  return  is  not  Well  known ;  fomc  will 
have  it  to  have  been  in  1$%^^  others  in  1515. — 
This  much  is  certain,  that  ihe  was  maid  of  honour 
ttt  queen  Catharine  of  Spain,  Henry  VIU's  firft 
wife :  and  that  the  kins  fell  violently  in  love  with 
her.  She  behaved  with  fo  much  art  and  addrefs, 
t*;at  by  refufing  to  fatisfy  his  paflion,  fiie  brought 
him  to  think  of  marrying  her:  and  the  king  pcr- 
fuaded  that  he  fhould  never  enjoy  her  unlefs  he- 
made  her  his  wife,  was  induced  to  fet  on  foot  the 
divorce  of  Catharine,  which  at  laft  was  executed 
with  great  folemnity.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry 
could  riot  procure  a  divorce  fi-om  the  Pope;  which 
made  him  refolve  at  length  to  difbwa  his  authori- 
ty, and  throw  off  his  yoke.  He  married  Ann  Bo- 
Icyn  privately  upon  the  14th  of  November  1532, 
and  as  foon.  as  he  perceived  that  his  new  wife  was 
with  child,  he  made  his  marriage  public.  lie 
caufed  Aim  Boleyn  to  be  declared  queen  of  Eng- 
land on  Eafter-eve  X533t  arid  to  be  crown'ed  the 
rft  of  June  following.  She  was  brought  to  bed 
on  the  7th  September  of  a  daughter,  who  was  af- 
tcrxvards  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  contioued  to  be 
much  beloved  by  Henry  till  tlv  charms  of  Jane 
Seymour  fired  that  tyrant's* heart *in  1536.  Tht-n 
his  love  for  his  wife  was  changed  into  violent  ha- 
tred: he  believed,  or  pretended  that  he  believed  her 
to  be  unchafte,  and  caufed  her  to  be  imprifoiied 
and  tried.  **  She  was  indifted  of  high  trcafon, 
for  that  ftie  had  procured  her  brother  and  other 
four  to  lie  with  her,  which  they  had  done  often: 
that  flie  had  (aid  to  them,  that  the  king  never  had 
her  heart ;  and  had  faid  to  every  one  of  them  by 
themfclves,  that  ftie  loved  him  better  than  any  per- 
fpn  whatever;  which- way  to  the  flander  of  the 
iflue  that  was  begotten  between  the  king  and  her. 
And -this  was  treafon  according  to  the  ftatute 
jnade  in  the  the  26th  year  of  this  reign ;  fo  that 
the  law  which  was'  made  for  her  and  the  iflue  of 
her  marriage,  is  now  made  ufe  of  to  deft:royIier.'* 
Slie  was  condemned  to  be  either  bunit  or  behead- 
ed ;  and  (he  underwent  the  latter  on  the  i'9th  of 
May  1536.  Though  the  reprcfentations  of  many 
rcfpedting  her  are  not  tol^e  regarded,  yet  it  may  be 
fofely  faid,  that  fiie  was  a  woman  gay  even  to  im- 
modefty,  indifcreet  in  the  Hbeilies  fhe  took,  and 
of  an  irregular  and  licentious  behaviour, 
do  BOLINGBl^OKE,  Lord  Vifcount-     See 

St  JOHKT. 

-    f^.)    BOLINGBTROKE,     Or    BuLLINGBROKE,     a 

town  of  Lincoln  (hire  in  England,  and  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  now  in  a  mean  condition.  It  is  29 
m.  E.  of  Lincoln.    Lon;  0.  40.  E.  Lat.  53.  15.  N- 

BOLINTHOS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  Atjftotle,  and  fome  of  the  other  ancient  Greeks, 
to  the  MONOPs  of -ffilian,  or  the  bonasus. 

»  BOLIS.  n.  /.  [Latin.]    BqIU  is  a  great  fiery 

balJ» 
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b.in,  fvriftly  hiirried  through  the  air,  and  generally 
drawing  a  tail  afttr  iu  ArUlotle  call^  It  caf>ra. 
There  have  ofteij  bcea  immenic  balls  of  this  kind. 
Mufchfiibroeck.    ...  , 

BOLISL \W,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bohemia, 
30  miles  NE.  of  Prague,  feated  on  the  Sizcra. 
Lon.  14-  35-  J£-  X^atl  50*  25,.. N. 

BOLKOWITZi,    a  towii  of  Silefia,    in    the 
4ucl\y  of  Glogaw.  Lon.  15. 10.  E.  Lat.  ,^j.  27.  I^. 
(i.)  •  BOLL.  «-/.    A  round  llaik  or  ftem  j  as, 
a  kli  of  flax. 

(2.)  Boll,  the  cafe  with  the  feed  which  fuccecds 
the  flowcr.on  the  top  of  flax.  Dr  John/on^ s  quot» 
ation,  under  the  verb  To  Boll,  examplitiea  this 
definition,  but  not  bis^ 

(3.)  Boll,  a  mcafureufcd  in  Scotland,  for  com, 
&c.  containing  4  firlols.   See  Measure. 

{4.)  Boll,  in  geography,  a  village  in  Notting- 
hamihire,  near  Gainfborough. 

(5.)  Boll,  «./  obf,  sl  bowl ;  a  bottle.  Cbauc. 

*  To  BotL.  1;.  «.  [from  the  noun.)  To  rife  in  a 
ilUlk.--And  the  flax  aiid  the  barley  was  fmitten ; 
for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  w^as 
kllfd.  Exodtdj^ 

BOLLANDUS.    See  Bolandus. 

BOLLARDS,  large  pofts  (et  into  the  ground  on 
each  fide  of  a  dock.  On  docking  or  undocking 
fbips,  large  blocks  are  lalhed  to  them  >  and 
through  thefe  blocks  are  reeved  the  tranfporting 
hdwfcrs  to  be  JbroUght  to  the  cap  (tons. 

(i.)BOLLlN,  a  river  in  Cheihire. 

(2.)  BoLLiN,  or  BoLN,  adj,  cbf.  Swoln.  Cbaut. 

BOLLINGTON,  a  village  in  Chcihire,  near 
Macclesfield. 

BOLLISPON,  a  hamlet  in  Northumberland, 
n?ar  WoUer. 

BOLLISTO,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  near  the 
Lindas  End.   . 

BOLLITO,  a  name  by  which  the  Italians  call 
^jca-j^reen  colour  in  artificial  cryllaL  To  prepar^ 
tills  colour,  put  into  the  furnace  a  pot  filled  with 
40  lb.  of  good  cryilal,  firft  carefully  Ikimmed, 
boiled,  and  purified,  without  any  manganefe : 
then  take  1 2  ounces  of  the  powder  of  fmall  leaves 
of  copper  thrice  jcalcined,  ar»d  half  an  ounce  of 
/inVc  in  powde^:  mix  them  together,  and  put 
ihem  at  4  times  into  the  pot,  that  \hey  may  the 
hettcr  mix  with  the  glafs ;  ftirring  them  y^cW  each 
time  of  putting  in  the  powdei^  left  the  mixture 
lliould  fjj-eU  aiid  run  over, 

BOLLMONG.  n,J\  a  medley  of  different  grain. 

BOLLOS,  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  a  name  given 
to  the  bars  of  filver  procured  there  from  the  ore, 
by  the  operation  of  fire  and  aquafortis. 

To  BOLNE,  v.  fl.  obf.  To  fwell.  Cbauc. 

BOLNEY,  the  name  of  3  'villages,  viz.  i.  in 
Korfolkihlre,  near  Creflingham  PArva :  '2.  in  Ox^ 
fordlhire,  near  Henley:  and,  3.  in  Suflex,  near 
Cuckiield':  which  has  fairs  May  17,  and  Dec.  io» 

BOL^rHURSt,  a  village  in  Bedfordfliire,  be^ 
tween  Woodhill  and  Bulh-Mead. 

(i.)  BOLOGNA,  an  Ancient,  rich,  and  popu- 
iou5  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognel*, 
(See  N**  ».)  lateiy  in  the  territories  of  the  pope. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Felsina* — It  is  5  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  about  80,000  inhabi- 
tar.u.    It  has  been  longtliftinguifhed  for  the  fci- 
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ences,  and  its  univerlity  and  academy  ar«  much 
efteemed.  Its  paintings  are  reckoned  next  to  tfaofe 
of  Rome,  and  its  muiemn  is  furnllhed  with  aU 
moft  all  that  is  curious  ia  nature  and  art.  It  like- 
wife  exhibits  thelineft  monuments  olarchiteAure; 
particularly  in  the  palace  of  Caprara  j  the  marble 
ibuntain  in  the  Place  del  Gigante,  by  Giovanni; 
and  the  leaning  towers  of  Afmelli  and  Garri fend i. 
It  has  169  churches,  (in  ond  of  which  is  Caflini's 
meridian  line,  189  feet  longO  and  a  vaft  number 
of  palaces :  the  private  houifes  are  alfo  well  built. 
All  the  gates  and  windows  are  open  during  the 
fummer.  The  gardens  are  planted  with  vaft  nuio* 
bers  of  orange  trets  that  perfume  the  air.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,  which  is  in  fome  meafure 
owing  to  a  canal  that  runs  from  this  city  to  the 
river  Po.  The  Reno,  which  runs  near  Bologna* 
turns  400  mills  that  are  smploycd  in  the  lilk- 
works ;  the  natives  deal  in  wax,  fqapt  hams,  fau- 
fages,  and  lap-iiogs,  which  are  greatly  efteemed. 
Bologna  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennine 
mountains,  iimilcsSE.of  Modena,and  175  NW. 
of  Rome.    Lon.  11.  26.  E.  Lat.  44.  30.  N. 

f  2.)  Bologna,  or  the  Bolognese,  one  of  the 
Italian  States.  It  contains  about  308,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Fcrrara,  on 
the  W.  by  Modena,  on  the  ST  by  the  duchy  of 
Tufcany,  and  on  the  E.  by  Romania.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  a  great  number  of  fmall  rivers,  whicli 
render  its  foil  the  mofl  fertile  of  any  in  Italy.— 
ilence  the  capital^  from  the  great  produce  of  tlje 
land  about  it,  is  called  Boiogmi  tb<  fatf  It  pro- 
duces all  forts  of  grain  ana  fruits ;  particularly 
mufcadiiie  grapes,  which  are  in  high  efteem.  It 
has  mines  of  alum  and  iron  \  and  the  inhabitants 
fabricate  linen,  iilk  ftockings,  and  cloth. 
,  BOLOGNE,  or  Boulogne,  a  city  of  France 
in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  ci- 
devant  province  of  Picardy,  fcaled  sear  the  fca. 
U  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  Upper  and  Low- 
er :  the  firft  is  ftrongly  fortified,  the  oUier  is  in- 
clofed  by  walls  only.  Tlie  port  is  at  tht^mouth 
of  the  river  Liane,  but  th£  water  is  (b  ihallow  that 
no  (hips  of  burden  cai^  enter  it.  It  is  14  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Ca]ais,  and  130  KT.  .of  Paris.  Lon.  j. 
42.  £.  Lat.  50.  44-  N» 

f  I.J  BOLO0NES£..  See  BqLogNA,  N**  a. 

?2.)  Bolognese,  the  citizens  of  Uplogna. 

BOLOGNIAN,  or  Bononian  stone,  a  phof- 
phoric  fubftance  firii  difcovcred  ne.lr  Bologna  in 
Italy,  whence  its  name.  \t  vas  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain fome  metallic  matter,  from  its  great  fpecific 
gravity ;  bj*t  is  now  found  tq  be  only  a  compound 
of  ponderous  earth  arid  vitriolic  acid.  It  diifers 
from  the  artificial  barcfelenite  in  the  proporXloa 
of  its  ingredients,  the  latter  containing  33  parts 
of  vitriolic  acid  and  67  of  earth  ;  the  former  84  of 
earth,  13  of  the-moU  concentrsited  vitriolic  acid, 
and  3  of  water.  Mr  Scheffer,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  at  Stockholm,  for  1753,  has  com7 
njunicated  fome  experiments  on  a  ftonc  of  this 
kind  from  China,  which  prove,  that  it  pcrfe«f>ly 
agi-ees  with  the  dcfcription  yivcn  in  fevoral  .books, 
or  a  i^one  called  petuntse  by  1 11  e  Chi '□  cfc.''.r:ud 
to  be  ufed  in  their  porcelaifi  miuiiif.iAures. 

BOLOGNOIS, )  or  Boulogsois,  a  ci-r^itHant 

BOLONNOIS,  J  territory  oV  FiW^^i  in  ihe  N. 

^  ^       n        T  ^'^ 
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part  of  Picardy,  now  included  ta  the  department 
ofSomme.' 

BOLSANE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Tyrol,  and  circle  of  Auftria.  It  is  very 
agreeably  fituated  in  the  tnidft  of  a  fine  large  valley, 
full  of  villages,  and  abounding  in  vineyards.  I'he 
wines  in  this  valley  are  the  beft  in  all  I'yrol ;  but 
ihey  muft  be  drank  the  year  after  that  of  their 
growth,  othcrwife  they  become  unfit  for  ufe. 
Lon.  1 1.  I  f .  E.  Lat.  46.  4i«  N. 

BOX.SCOr,  a  village  'l^  Oxfqrdftiirc,  near 
Chadlin5:ton. 

BOLSEC,  Jerome,  a  Carmelite  Friar  of  Paris, 
who.  Having  preached  feme  what  fa^ely,  forfook 
his  ordor  and  fled  to  Ferrara,  the  then  common 
fandluriry  of  the  perfecuted  for  the  new  opinions. 
He  tur-  ed  phyfician  and  married ;  but  having  gi- 
ven fomt  bifence  in  Ferrara,  fled  to  Geneva  and 
commenced  ledurer  on  divinity.  Calvin  at  firft; 
t)efriended  him,  but  Bolfcc  preaching  againft  pre- 
deilinationy  Calvin  tried  eyery  method  and  urjred 
every  argument  to  reclaim  him,  but  in  vain.  The 
fcnatc  of  Geneva  then  interfered,  and  Kiniflicd 
Bolfec,  as  cfid  alio  the  magiftrates  of  Bern.  He 
then  returned  to  Prance  ancj  applied  to  the  pro- 
ieftants  of  Paris  and  Orleans  ;  but  perlecution  a- 
rifing  agarnft  the  new  doi^ines,  he  returned  to 
the  Catholics,  an:l  to  ingratiate  himfelf  the  more 
with  them,  exerted  a  moft  violent  zeal  againft 
the  reformers,  particularly  Calvin  and  Beza ; 
yrhofe  lives  he  wrote,  fluffed  with  the  msfl  ma- 
licious falfehoodsi  To  complete  his  carter  of 
wrckedncft,  he  proftituted  his  ciwn  ^ife  to  the  Ca- 
nons of  Autun.    He  died  about  1584- 

( I.)  BOLSENNA,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's 
territories,  near  the  town  ( N**  a.)  45  miles  N.  of 
|lome. 

(ft.)  ^I'SEifNA,  a  town  Qf  Italy,  feated  nn  the 
lake,  (N?  i.)  Lod.  ii.  ij.  E.  Lat.  41.  38. 1*.     • 

BOLSLAW.    See  Bolislaw. 

BOLSOVER,  a  large  well  built  town  pf  Derby- 
shire, noted  for  its  manufa^re  of  tobacpo  pipes, 
•  (1.)*  BOLSTER'.  «.  fJ  Iboljirfy  Sax.  bolfter, 
Dutot.]  i,  Somethitjg  laid  on  the  bed,  to  raife  and 
fupport  the  head ;  comn^only  a  bag  filled  with 
jdown  or  feathf^rs.— 

Perhaps  fome  cold  bank  is  her  botfl^r  now,    ' 

Or  Againft  the  rugged  bark  of  fome  broad  elm 

Leans  her  unpilIo\v*d  head.  Milton. 

This  arm  flii^ll  be  a  boljhr  for  thy  head  ; 

IM  fetch  clean  ftraw  to  make  a  foldier's  bed.  Gcf, 
1.  A  pad  or  quilt,  tp  hinder  any  preflurc,  br  fill 
pp  any  vacuity. — 

Up  goes  her  hand,  and  off  flie  Hips 

The  bolfttrs  that  Aipply  her  hips.  S<:vift. 

3.  A  pad,  or  comprefs,  to  be  laid  on  a  wound, — 
The  bandage  i$  the  girt,  w:hich  has  a  bolfldr  in 
tlie  mrddle,  and  the  cndu  tacked  firmly  together. 
tn/eman.  4.  {In  horfemanfhip.]  The  bol/iers  of  a 
faddle  are  thpfe  parts  raifed  upon  the  bows,  tq 
hold  the  riders  thigh-  FarrUr'j  J)/V?. 

(a.)  Bolster,  among  furgepns,  a  foft  yielding 
(ubftance,  either  laid  under  the  head  or  a  broken 
jimb.  In  thi^  fenfe j  bolflcrs  are  contrived  for  crook- 
ed, bunched,  and  otherwife  diftorted  backs,  ftioul* 
flers,  &c. 

(3.)  Bolsters,  LAW  RK  pectikg.  By  a  con- 
|ti:ut;QP  m»ide  mKJer  ij.bp.  Burchier,  tbe  clergy 


qs  ^  B  9  *« 

are  forbidden  to  wear  bolfters  about  their  diottl- 
ders,  in  their  gowns,  coats^  or  doublets.  lUc 
occafion  of  the  prohibition  is  varioufly  cotilbrued. 
Some  fay  that  bolfters  came  in  faihion  in  the  reign 
of  King  Richard  lU.  who  being  necefliated,  b^ 
hi^  natural  deformity,  to  pad,  the  courtiers,  and 
even  tlie  clergy,  did  the  fame,  out  of  complaifance 
to  their  prince,  fo  that  every  body  who  liad  the 
misfortune  tq  be  born  ftraight,  was  obUfjed  to 
wear  a  l^lfte^  on  his  (haulders  to  be  in  the  fafhior.. 
Others,  however,  alledge  that*  the  law  was  m-de 
ao  years  before  the  ufurpation  qf  Richard. 

*  To  BoLSTFR,  V.  a,  [from  the  noun. )  r.  Tq 
fupport  the  head  with  a  bolfter.  2.  To  afford  ^ 
bed  to.— 

Mortal  eyes  do  fee  them  boffitr 

Mdre  than  their  own.  Shakefpearei  Oibeih, 
3.  To  hold  womids  together  with  a  comprefs.— 
The  prajftice  of  boljtenn^^  the  cheeks  forward,  does 
little  fervice  to  the  wound,  and  is  very  uneafy  tQ 
the  patient,  ^harp,  4.  To  fupport;  to  hoJd  up; 
to  maintain.  This  is  nov/  an  expreifion  fomewhat 
coarl'e  and  obfolete. — We  may  be  ihade  wifit  by 
the  publick  perfuaRons  grafted  in  men's  minds, 
fo  ."..ey  be  ufed  to  further  the  truth,  not  to  hQ[ftT 
errour.  ifos/^iT.— The  lawyer  fets  his  tongue  10 
fale  for  the  boljler'tng  out  of  unjuft  caufes.  Hnkf- 
cw'/7/.— It  was  the  way  of  many  to  b^^lfier  up  thtir 
crazy,  doating  cqnfciences  with  confidences. 
Sovth, 

BoLSTER-CLOTH.      See  BOLTING-CLOTH. 

BOLSTON-BOROITGH,  a  t©wn  near  Wells, 
Shepton-Mallet,  and  Glaftonbury, 

BOLSUERD.    See  Bolswert,  N*»  r  and  a. 

BOL&WAERT,  a  town  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands,  in  Weft  Friefland,  13  miles  SW.  ofLe* 
warden,  and  8  miles  N.  of  Slooten.  Lon.  5.  20.  E. 
Lat.  C3.  3.  N. 

(f.J  BOLSWERT,  or  BoLsUERO,  Boetius  .V 
dam  A,  an  engraver  at  Antwerp,  flourilhed  about 
1629.  He  worked  with  the  graver  only  ;  and  imi- 
tated the  free  open  ftyle  of  the  Boltnparts  with 
great  fuccrfs.  When  he  worked  fR>m  Rulnfns,  he 
altered  that  ftyle ;  and  his  plates  are  neater,  fuller 
of  colour,  and  more  highly  finifhed.  The  two  fol- 
lowing are  mentioned,  as  capital :  r.  The  Refur- 
reftion  of  La/arus,  a  large  upright  plate.  ».  The 
Laft  Supper,  its  companion. 

(2.)  BoLswERT,  or  BoLSUERD,  Scheltius  A, 
was  the  brother  ?)f  Boetius  Adam,  (N®  i.}  but 
•  greatly  his  fuperior.  He  worked  entirely  with  the 
graver,  and  never  called  in  the  afiiftance  of  the 
point.  His  general  chamber  is  thus  drawn  by 
Bafan  ;  "  We  have  a  large  number  of  prints, 
which  are  held  in  great  efteem,  by  this  artift, 
from  various  mafters;  but  efpecially  from  Rubens, 
whofe  piiitures  he  has  copied  with  all  poflible 
knowledge,  tafte,  and  great  cffeA.  The  freedom 
with  which  this  excellent  artift  hiandled  the  graver, 
the  pidlurefque' roughnefs  of  etching,  which  he 
could  imitate  without  any  other  aflifting  inftni- 
ment,  and  the  ability  he  poifefled  of  diftinguifhing 
the  different  nqalfes  of  colours,  have  always  been 
aclmired  by  the  connoifleurs,  and  give  him  a  place 
in  the  number  of  thofe  celebrated  engravers,  wha 
are  dcfirous  of  rendering  their  works  as  ufeful  as 
they  are  agreeable,  and  of  acouiring  a  reputation 
as  laftinr  as  it  is  juftly  merited.**  He  drew  excel- 
•  ^  f       .  '  jently. 
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leotf,  and  his  prints  arc  tjie  exad  tranfcripts  of 
the  pifture«  he  engraved  from.  Some  of  his  en- 
gravings are"  in  a  bold;  fre^,  open  llyle ;  as  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  the  Marriage  of  tl'je  Virgin,  &c. 
from  Rubens.  Others  arc  very  neat,  and  fwectly 
fmiihedi :  as,  the  Crowning  with  Th-oms,  the  Cru- 
cifixion, &c.  from  Vandyck.  Sdme^*hi»  prints, 
which  bear  great  red'mblance  to  the  fre^  'eflgta- 
vings  of  Frederic  fifo^mart,  form  a^paft  of  the 
plates  for  a  lafge  folit)  volume,  entitled,  jiikJchii^ 
de  L^ejpff,  by  Girard'Thibault  of  Antwerp,  wlicile 
it  was  pubhih W,  A.  D.  i6a8  ;  and  to  thefe  he  figrfs 
his  name,  *'  Scheltiiis,^'  and  fometimes  "  Shelde* 
ric  Bolfwert,'!  addii\g.the  word  Bruxelfe.  Many  of 
his  other  prints  have  been  copied  fo  carefully  as 
cafily  to  deceive  the  uulkilful.  His  name  indeed  fs 
ufually  aliixqd  at  the  bottom,  ttius,  5,  A.  Bolfwert^ 
but  it  is  often  cut  off>  and  then  the  copy  is  not  eafily 
diitinguiihed.  Sonie  of  bis  prints,  particularly  of 
a  b.rge  upright  plate  of  the  Crucifixion,  from  Van- 
iiyck,  are  very  rare,  and  at  falts  have  been  known 
to  fetch  from  25 1,  to  3d  1. 

(i.)  •  BOJ-T.  «./  [boulty  Dutch ;  M«.[  i-  An 
arrow ;  a  dart  Ihot  from  a  crofsbow. — 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell  j 

It  fell  upon  a  little  weftem  flower ; 

Before  milt   white,  now  purple  with  love's 

wound.  Hbakfjpeare* 

The  blunted  holt  againfl  the  nymph  he  dreft  \ 

But,  with  the  fliarp,  transfix'd  Apollo's  breafl. 

2.  Lightning :  a  thunderbolt- 
Sing  *d  with  the  flames,  and  with  the  Boltf 
transfix'd. 

With   native  earth   your  blood  the  moiifters 
mix'd.  D'yden. 

V  Bdt  upni^bt ;  that  isj*  upright  as  an'  irrow.— 
Bruih  iron,  native  or  from  the  mine,  con fifteth  of 
lonj:  ftria»,  about  the  thicknefs  qf  a  fmall  knrttii\g 
mredle,  bolt  upri^hfy  like  the  brifttesof  a  ftiffbrulh. 
Grtw^ — As  1  flood  bolt 'upright  upon  one  end,  one 
of  the  ladies  biitlt  out.  Jiddifon,  4.  The  bar  of  a 
door,  fo  called  from  hieing  ftraight  like  an  arrow 
we  now  ' 
tening-  or  opening 

'Tis  not  in  thee,  to  oppofe  the  holt 

Againft  my  comng  in,  Shakefiearu 

5.  An  iron  to  faitcn  the  legs  of  a  prifoner.  This 
i',  I  think,  corrupted  from  haughty  or  link. — A- 
way  with  him  to  prifoD^';  IsLy'holtj  enough  upon 
lim.  Shaiefj^arr.^ 

(11)  Bo  LT,  in  architeaure,  ^  |.  i(e/.  4.)  an  iron 
faftening  fixed  to  doors  and  wmdowi.  They  are 
{cenerally  didinguifhed  into  three  kindft  viz.  plate, 
round  and  fprinf^  bolts. 

(in.)  Bolt;  m  comnicrce,  a8  ells  of  canvas. 
Alfo  a  nairrow  piece  of  iilk  of  indefinite  oieafure. 

( IV. )  Bolts,  in  gunnery,  are  of  feveral  forts  j  as, 

I.  Bolts,  bed,  the  4  bolts  that  fallen  the  brac- 
kets of  a  moTUr  to  the'  bed. 

1.  Bolts,  bracket,  the  bolts  that  go  through 
the  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  and  by  the  help  of  quoins 
keep  her  fixed  at  the  given  elevation. 

3.  Bolts,  prise,  the  large  knobs  of  iron  on 
the  cheeks  of  a  carriage,  which  keep  the  hand- 
fpike  from  Aiding,  when  it  is  poizing  up  the  breech 
of  a  piece. 

4*  BoLTS^'  xa^NsuMj  that  go  between  thd 


cheelLS  of  a  gan  carriage,  to  ftrcngthen  the  tnn* 
fums. 

5.  Bolts  traverse,  the  two  fliort  bolts,  that 
being  ^ut  one  in  each  ^nd  of  a  mortar  carriage, 
fcrve  to  traverfe  her. 

(V.)  Bolts,  in  ftiip  building,  are  iron  pins,  of 
which  there  are  (everal  forts,  according  to  their 
different  makes  and  ufts  :  fuch  as, 

I.  Bolts,  cl^nca,  thofe  which  are  clenched 
with  rivetting  haibmers. 

a.  Bolts,  driVe,  ufcd  to  drive  out  others. 

'3.  Bolts,'  fend,  or  fender,  made  with  long 
and  thick  heads,  and  ftruck  into  the  Mttermoft 
bends  of  the  fhip,  to  fave  her  fides,  from  bruifes, 

4.  Bolts,  forelock,  have  at  the  end  a  fbre- 
lcx:k  of  iron  driven  in  to  keep  them  from  fiaitiii^ 
back. 

5.  Bolts,  ray,  have  jags  or  barbs  on  each  fide» 
to  keep  them  from  flying  out  of  their  holes. 

6.  Bolts,  ring,  are  for  bringing  to  the  planks, 
and  thofe  parts  to  which  the  breeches  and  tackle 
pf  the  guns  are  faftcncd. 

7.  Bolts,  set,  are  ufed  for  forcing  theplanki 
and  bringing  them  clofe  together.- 

(i.)  *  Tb  Bolt.  v.  a.  [trom  the  noun.]  i.  To 
fhut  or  fatten  with  a  bolt, — 

The  holitd  gates  iltw  open  at  the  blaft ; 
.    Tf  I*'?  ^^orm  ruih'd  in,  and  Arcite  ftood  aghaft. 

Drydettm 
%.  To  blurt  out,  or  throw  out  prccipitantly.-* 
I  hate  when  voice  can  holt  her  arguments*    • 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

Milton, 
3.  Toftften,  as  a  bolt  or  pinj  to  pin  5  to  keep 
togpther'.— 

That  I  co^ld  reach  the  axel,  where  the  pins  are. 
Which  bolt  tliis  frame  ^  that  I  might  pull  theni 
out.  Benjonfrn. 

^,  To  fetter;  tpfliackle.^  , 

It  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other. deeds, 
Whicb  (hackles  accidents^  and  holt^  up  cliange. 


fay,  Jhoot  the  holt,  when  yft  fpeak  pf  fal-    5:  To  fift  j  or  feparate  the  parts  of  any  thing  with 
r  opening  a  door. —  .  a  neve.  [i/K/^r,  Fr.] 

He  now  had  houlted^W  the  flour.  Spenfer, 
—In  the  bolting  and  fifting  of  fourteen  years  of 
po^er  and  favour,  alt  that  came  out  could  not  be 
pure  meal,  fVotion.^ 

I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran, 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Auftin  can.     DryJcn, 

6.  To  examine  by  fifting ;  to  try  out  5  to  lay  open. 
— It  would  be  well  bolted  out,  whether  great  re- 
fraiftions  may  not  be  made  upon  refle<^tions,  as 
upon  diredt  beams.  Bacon* — The  judge,  or  jury, 
or  parties,  or  the  council,  or  attomies,  propound- 
ing quefiions,  beaits  and  boltj  out  the  truth  mUch 
better  than  when  the  witnefs  delivers  only  a  for« 
mal  iieries.  ifa/^.— Time  and  nature  will  iolt  out 
tl>e  truth  of  things,  through  all  difguife*:.  VBJlrm 

7.  To  purify ;  to  purge.    This  is  harlh. — 
The  fanned  fnow 

That's  holttd  by  the  northern  blaft  twice  o*er. 

Shakefpeare* 
(a.)  •  To  Bolt.  v.  ».  To  fpring  out  with  fpeed 
axui  fuddcnnefs ;  to  llart  out  wiUi  the  quicknef^ 
of  an  arrow. — 

This  puck  fccms  but  a  dreaming  dolt^ 

^    -  ■'-         ^  r-  T       Still 
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SiT[\  watking  irk*e  a  ragged  colt, " 

And  oft  out  of  a  Jjufli  doth  luU^ .    . ,  . . 

Of  purpofe  to  deceive  \JS.     \^,  .Drajtqn. 

—They  ertAed  i,  forti  ami  froni  tjiencc'fhey  bolt- 
ed like  beaits  of  the  foreft|  ig'roetiraes  into  the 
foreft,  and  fometimes  into  the  woods,  and  faft- 
nefles,  and  fometimt-'S  back  to  their  deu.  Bacon.-- 
As  the  houfe  w,i&  all  in  a  flame,  out  W/jamoUfe 
iironi  the  ruins  to  fave  herfelf. ' V Kftraiige.^lhdi^c 
refleaed  on  thofe  men  who,  Fr^m  Ihnc.  to  time, 
have  fhot  themfclvcs  into  the  woAd.  I  have  feen 
many  fucceflions  of  them ;  Ibme  balim!^  put  upon 
the  ftage  wiih  vaft  applaufe,  and  uthcra  billed  off, 
Drjden, — 

The  birds  to  foreign  feats  repaired. 

And  beafts,  that  bolted  out,  and  faw  the  foreft 
bar'd.  Dryd^n. 

BoLT-AUGtR,  «./.  a  large  bower  ufed  in  ihip- 
•  building. 

BoLT-KOAT,  «./.  a  ftrong  boat,  that  will  en- 
<lure  a  rough  fea. 

BOLTUY,  a  village  in  Yorkflilre,  near  North- 
^lertoti. 

Bolt-drawer,  an  inftrument  for  drawing  bolts 
cut  of  the  old  planks  of  (hips.  Its  form,  and  the 
manner  of  ufing  it,  may  be  cafily  conceived  from 
infpeaing  Ftg.  7.  PUt  XXXIX. 

BOLTED  rLOUTi,that  which  has  pafTcd  thro' 
the  bolters.    See  Bolter,  J  a. 

BOLTEL,  in  building,  any  prominence  or  jut- 
ting out,  as  of  a  piece  of  timber,  end  of  a  beam, 
or  thejike,  advancmg  beyond  the  naked  of  tlie  wall. 

(i.)  *  BOLTER,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  u  Afieve 
to  feparate  meal  from  bran  or  hrtlks ;  or  to  feparatc 
fiiKT  from  coarfer  parts.— Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas: 
1  have  given  them  away  to  bakers  wives,  andtbey 
have  made  ^a/r^Tj- of  them.  SbakeJfteare.^Wxih  sl 
flood  ftrong  chopping-knifemiucefhe.two  capons, 
bone  and  all,  as  fmall  as  ordinary  rtnmced  meat'; 
put  them  into  a  large  neat  bolter,  lLcpn'4  Nat.  Hift. 
When  fupercilioufly  he  fifts      ' 

Through  coarfeft  biher  other  gifts.  '  kudihras, 
s.  A  kind  of  net.— Thefe  hakes,  and  divers  others 
of  the  fore-cited,  are  taken  with  threads,  and 
fome  of  them  with  the  bolter^  which  is  a  fpiller  of 
a  bigger  Jize.  Carew. 

(2.)  BoLTf!Ks,  or  Boulters,  have  th^lr  bot- 
toms made  of  woollen,  hair,  or  wire.  The  bakers 
ufe  baiters  which  are  worked  by  the  hand ;  inilleri 
have  a  larger  fort,  wrought  by  the  mill. 

*  BOLTHE AD.  n,  f.  A  long  ftrait-necked  glafe 
veflel,  for  chymical  dfftillations,  called  alfo  a  mat- 
rafsy  or  r^ri-ivrr.— This  fpirit  abounds  in  fait, 
which  may  be  feparated  by  putting  the  liquor  into 
a  bolt  head  with  a  long  narrow  neck.  Boyle. 

(i.)  BOLTING,  a  term  of  art  ufed  in  our 
inns  of  court,  for  a  private  arguing  of  cafes.  The 
manner  at  Gray's  inn  is  this :  An  ancient  and  two 
barrifters  lit  as  judges;  three  ftudents  bring  each 
a  cafe,  out  of  which  the  judges  choofe  one  to  be 
ai^U^d ;  which  done,  the  ftudents  firft  argue  it, 
and  after  them  the  barrffters.  It  is  mferior  to 
ntooiing;  and  may  be  derived  from  the"  Saxon 
word  bolt^  a  houfe,  becaufe  done  privately  in  the 
houfe  for  inftruftion.  In  Lincoln's  inn,  Mondays 
and  Wednefdays  are  the  bolting  days  in  vacation 
time ;  and  Tuefda^  and  Thurfdays  the  moot  days. 

(«.J  fioLTiMG>  orBouLTiMGi  amOiig  raSIlcrs, 
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the  a<5l  of  feparating  the  flour  from  the  bran,  by 
means  of  a  fieve  or  bolter*    See  Bolter,  J  2. 

(3.)  Bolting,  or  Boulting*  among  fp«ilf- 
men,  tignifles  diflodging  a  c«iney. 
\.  Bolting-cloth,  Bolster-clqth,  otBult- 
iNG-CLOTii>  a  liaen  or  hair  cloth  for  (iftiog  medl 
or  flour. 

*  **  Bolting-house.  «../.  [from  hJt  and  boufe.1 
The  place  where  meal  is  fifted. — The  jade  is  ru- 
turne^I  as  white,  and  a«  powdered^  as  if  fhe  hid 
been  at  "work  in  a  boUinjt-fou/e.  Jb<aruj.   . 

^OLriNC-I+UTCH,  orBtj'NTiNG-«UTCH,achdl 
ibr  fiftjflg.me4l  In.  Bailrj-.  ;        . 

BoLTiNG-MiLL,  a  vcrfatlle  engine  for  lifting 
with  more  eafcand  expedition.  The  cloth  round 
tins  U  called  the  Boltek. 

*  (i.)  BOLTON,  a  piuiiK  of  Scotland,  in  Had- 
dingtonflurc,  extending  ne^v.^flx  miles  in  len->th, 
from  N£.  to  SW.  and  atout  a  mile. and  a  quarter, 
at  a  medium,  in  breadth..  It  contains  about  3,300 
acres,  of  wliich  about  170  were  planted;  ijo 
fown  with  wheat;  lao  with  barley;  230  with 
oats;  aoo  with  clover,  aiid  ijo  wilh  peafe  ai.d 
beanS)  in  1791,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's report. to  Sir  J.  Sinclair.  The  popubiion, 
at  that  period,  was,  2SS9  which  was  124  l^fs  than 
it  was  in  1755.  The  number  of  horfes  wa*  S3; 
of  cows  aSfo;  and  of  iheep  lao,  Thirlaget  and 
■  fcrvitudes  arc  not  yet  abolilhed./ 

(2.)  Bolton  le  moors,  a  town  In  Lanca^hI^^, 
on  the  river  Creoll,  noted  for  ita  extenft\e  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods.  In  1 801,  it  contaliK'd 
17,413  inhabitants,  beiiig  an  increafe  of  12,000, 
during  the  30  years  preceding.  Bolton  is  a  mj- 
numeut  of  the  wife  and  Hberal  policy  of  our  go- 
vernment,  in  aftbrding  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, to  the  ingenious  mechanics  of  the  conti- 
nent, when  pcrfecuted  for  their xeligious  opinioi^s, 
it  was  here  that  the  Flemiii^  Hrft  eftablifhcd  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  it  retained  the  pre-emi- 
nence in'  that  branch  of  commerce  for  a  conlidcr- 
abfe  time;  at  this  period  the  trade  of  Manch^^ftcr 
was  chiefly  in  courfe  woollens,  fuch  as  are  now 
made  to  the  north  of  Biiry,  and  even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century,,  their  ftaple  manufac- 
tures were  checks,  hats  and  fmall  ware^.  .  TTbc 
water  communication  with  Manchefter  aud.Bury 
rs  of  vaft  importance  to  Bolton ;  the  diftancc  to 
the  former  place  is  only  j  a  miles,  and  yet  the  faivi 
coUedted  in  one  week,  during  the  Maucheficr 
races,  have  bceij  known  to  exceed  jCioo.  It  has 
the  advantage'  of  a  free  fchdol,  of  which  Ainf- 
worth,  the 'author  of  a  large  Latin  Di<ftionary, 
was  once  mailer ;  it  was  here  alfo  that  Sir  Rich- 
ard Arkwricht  was  born,  and  pafled  great  part  of 
his  early  life.  There  Are  feveral  ^ood  libraries ; 
and  the  mcthodifts  have  a  funday  Ichool,  in  which 
more  than  1000  children  are  inftru(5ted,  gratis,  in 
reading  and  writing.  Lon.  2. 15.  W.  Lat.  53.  ss-^' 

(3.)  BoLTQN,  a  village  of  Scotland  in  the  above 
parifh,  N»  I. 

(4.)  Bolton,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  near 
Ireby. 

(5,  6.)  Bolton  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  villages 
in  Lancalhire,  viz.  i.  between  Bury  and  Wigan: 
and,  a.  N.  of  Lancafter,  237  miles  from  London. 

(7—15.)  Bolton  is  likewife  the  nflme  of  9  vil- 
lages in  Yorkihire^  vi^.  x.  iu  the  £.  Riding,  NW. 
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•r  PocklingtOQ,  uekr  a  river  that  runs  into  >the 
Derwent:  it  has  a  fair,  18  June:  a.  East,  5.  Mid- 
dle, and  4.  West  Boltoms,  in  the  |^.  Riciing, 
near  Midjain  arid  Wenilaw-Dale :  5.  in  tht^.W.. 
Riding,  W.  of  Bernard  Caftle :  6.  S W.  of  Gifbprn  :^ 
7.  E.  of  Richniond:  8.  N.  of  Rotherh4m>  abd;;'; 
miles  W.  of  Doncaftcr :  and,  9.  NE*.  of  Skiptoa, 

(16,)  BoLTox  IN  THE  Sands»  Jics  in ,  Wfift- 
moreland,  near  Ken4jal.  ... 

(17O  Bolton,  or  Bovlton,  Edmund,  *  an  in- 
fenjous  Englifh  anttquarian,  who  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i  7th  century.  His  principal  work 
is  his  Nero  Ctcjary  or  Monarchy  it^pravei^  printed  ^ 
at  London  in  16x4,  folip,  and.  adorned  with  feue-  ^ 
nl  curious  prints  of  valuable  medals.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  55  chapters,  in  fome  of  which  are  intro- 
duced curious  remarks  and  obfervations.  In  the 
14th  and  15th  chapters  he  gives  an  account  of  the" 
revolt  in  Brtain,  againft  the  Romans,  und^r  the 
condu<5t  of  BiMdicea,  which  he  intrpduces  with  a 
recapitulation  of  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the 
iirft  entrance  of  the  Romans,  Under  Julius  Calar, 
till  the  revolt  m  the  reign  of  Nero.  In  chapter 
j6th,  he  treats  of  the.^ft  India  trade  in  Nero's 
time,  which  was  then  earned  on  by  the  river  Nile, 
and  from  thence  by  caravans  over  land  to  the  Red 
5e.i,  and  thence  to  the  Indian  ocean  ;  the  ready 
coin  carried  yearl^r  from  Rome  on  this  account 
smounting,  according  to  Pliny's  computation,  ta 
.-.hove  300,000!.  Sterling ;  and  the  ufual  returns  in 
December  and  January  yielding  in  clear  gain  an 
hundred  for  one.  Belides  this  he  v.T0tc,  i.  An 
Englifh  trandation  of  Luciua  Florus's  Roioan  hif^ 
tory.  1,  Hypercritica,  or  a  rule  of  judgment  fo5. 
Ti*iding  or  writing  our  hiftorics,  3.  The  elements. 
cf  armories,  ^c.  and  fome  other  works. 

(18.)  Bolton,  Robert,  D.  D.  was  born  in  Nor- 
iLimptonlhire,  about  1690,  and  educated  at  Ox-* 
ford,  where  he  took  his  degrees.  In  1720,  he  be-, 
came  acquainted  with  Mr  Pope,  ancl  ia  1724!' 
with  the  celebrated  Mr  Whiften,  through  whofe 
iTcommendation,.  partly,. be  became  chaplain  to 
Sir  Jof.  Jekyll,  who  introduced  him  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  by  whofe  patronage,  in*  1735,  he  was  made 
Dean  of  Carlifle,  and,  m  1 738,  vicar  of  St  Mary's, 
Reading.  He  was  a  good  preacher,  charitable  to 
the.  poor,  and  beloved  by  his  parifhioners.  Though 
Tfcii  qualified  for  an  author,  he.  was  advanced  in. 
fife  before  he  publifhed  any  thing ;  his  ifl  work 
being,  A  Letter  to  a  Lady  on  Card-playing  on  the 
Lord's  Day;  8vo,  1748.  a.  The  employment  of 
time;  8vo.  1750:  dedicated  to  Loi'd  Hardwicke. 

3.  The  Deity's  delay  in  punifhing  the  guilty, 
confidered  on  the  principles  of  reafon  ;  8vo.  1 75 1. 

4.  Atreatife  on  lewdnefsj  8vo.  1755.  5.  A  let- 
ter on  travelling  on  Sundays;  8vo.  1757.  6.  The 
Ghoft  of  Emeft,  great  grandfather  to  the  Princefs 
dowager  of  Wales;  with  fome  account  of  his 
life;  8vo.  7.  Letters  and  tratJls  on'  the  choice 
of  company,  &c.    He  died  at  London,  Nov.  a  6. 

BoLTON-PERCY,  a  villagc  in  Yorkfliire,  near 
Kun-Appleton. 

(i.)  *  Bolt-rope.  «.  yi  [from  boh  2xA  rope, '\ 
The  rope  on  which  the  fail  of  a  Ihip  is  lewed  and 
faftrned.  Sea  Di3. 

(z.)  Bolt-rope,  in  naval  affairs,  the.  rope  paf- 
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(ing  round  the  fail,  to  which  the  edg^es  -of  ft  zrt! 
fevved,  to  prevent  the  fail  from  tearing :  the  bot-' 
torn  part  of  it  is  called  the  fyot^rope  ;  the  fidt'S,. 
letcbfi;  and  if  the  fail  be  oblong  or  fquare,  the 
upper  part  is  called  tbe  J^ad-rope. 

♦  BOLTSPRIT.  Bowsprit,  a./.  A  mafl  run- 
ning out;  at  the  head  of  a  ibip,  not  flanding  up- 
right, but  aflope.  The  but  end  of  it  is  generally 
fet  againft  the  foot  of  the  foremafl ;  fo  that  they 
are  a  flay  to  one  another.  Jlie  length  without 
board. is  ft^fjicient  to  let  its  faijs  hang  clear  of  all 
incumbrances.  If  the  A?/lr^ri/  fail  in  oad  weather^ 
the  foremafl  cannot  hold  long  after^  Bowfprit  is 
perhaps  the  right  fpellibg.  Sea  DiSYpnarj* — 
Sometimes  I'd  divide,N 

And  burnt  in  many  places;  on  the  topmad. 

The-  y*irds>  and  holtffrit^  would  1  fljime  dif- 
tindtly.  Shakejpeare^ 

BOLUC  Bassi,  the  chief  of  a  company  among 
the  Turks,  or  a  captain  over  joo  Janizaries. 

(i.)  *  BQLUS.fl./.  [/5»x(S^.]  A  form  of  medicine* 
in  which  the  ingredients  are  made  up  into  a  fbfi 
mafs,  larger  than  pills,  to  be  fwallowed  at  once. 
— keep  their  bodies  folublc  the  while  by  clyfters^ 
lenitive  bQlufes  of  caffia  and  manna,  with  fyrup  oT* 
violets.  Wifeman* —  ... 

By  poets  we  are  well  afTuPd, 

That  love,  alas !  can  ne'er  be  cur'd  % 

A  complicated  heap  of  ills, 

Defpiling  bolujes  and  pills.  '  -  Sau'^, 

(2.)  Bolus,  in  pharmacy.— A  bolys  ttiould  be 
of  the  fame  corififtence  as  an  eleduary,  fo  as  to 
be  fwallowed  ealily  without  falling  to  pieces.  That 
it  may  be  as  little  tailed  as  polfible,  it  generally 
confills  of  the  medicine  in  powder,  worked  up  to 
t})^  proper  thicknefs  by  means  df  isiV^^  pratefal 
fvrup,  or  a  palatable  conferve;  w  if". the  mcc^i— 
cine  be  an  oil,  balfam»  or  other  liquid,  dry  fugar, 
almond  paftc,  or  .other  fimilar  fubftance  is  added» 
tilf  It  is  brought  to  a  due  confiftence.  It  is  alwaya 
adminiftefcdin  a  fingle  doze.  The  fubflances  ge- 
nerally, exhibited  in  Uiis  form  are  thofe  that  are 
heavy,  and  that  can  fcarfcejy  be  fufpended  in  any 
liquid  long  enough  to  be  drank  of^^  as  calomel» 
powder  of  tui,  fleet  filings,  aethiops  mineral ;  or 
thbfe  that  are  too  bulky  to  be  made  conveniently 
into  pills,' or  are  extremely  naufeous  in  a  liquid 
form,  fuch  as  cinchona,  chamomile,  burnt  i{)onge,. 
valerian  root,  Dover's  powder;  or  the  ftronger 
aromatics  and  acrids,  as  mufk,  caflor,  camphor, 
guaiacum,  ammonia ;  or  fuch  as  are  fcarcely  fb- 
Inble  in  the  ftomach,  unlefs  they  have  been  mixed 
previoufly  with  fome  proper  fubflance  which  is 
eafily  diflblved,  and  yet  do  not  readity  combine 
with  fuf^icient  liquid  to  be  dnmk  off,  as  the  oil  of 
turpentine  mixed  with  flour  and  fugar.  The  dif- 
ference between  bolufles  and  troches  is,  that  the 
latter,  defigned  for  flow  folution  in  themouthjare 
made  of  a  firmer  conliftence,  though  equally  fo*> 
luble ;  they  are  gelierally  maxle  of.  taftelefs^  or  at 
lead  not  obnoxious  ingredients.  This  form  of 
medicine,  although  it  pofleircs  maiiy  advantages* 
fuch  as  the  eafe  of  preparing  it^  and  the  economy 
of  uTing  no  more  of  an  cxp(jnrive  drug  than  is  ne- 
ceflaryi  on  which  account  it  is  prep.ared  in  public 
hofpitals ;  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  chofen  when  the 
patient  has  difhcuity  in  fwallowing,  as  in  apo- 

'   pkxy, 
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plexy,  in  fpafmodic  and  painful  diforders.  in  the 
throat,  or  when  the  afophagus  is  naturally  nar- 
row. 
,    BOLZANO,  a  town  of  Auftria,  in  Tyrol.    ' 

BOLZAS,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  ticking* 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

BOM,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American' 
ferpeiit,  remarkable  for  its  noife,  which  is  like  the 

*  found  of  the  word  ufed  as  its  name.  It  grows  to 
a  vaft  fize,  but  is  perfedtly  hartnlefs. 

BOMAL,  a  town  of  France,  fituated  on  the 
Ourt.  Lon.  5.  30.  E.  Lat.  50.  ao.  N. 

BOM.\RIN,  in  zoology,  a  namb  ufed  by  feme 
for  the  H 1  p  po pota  mu  s,  or  river  horiV.    '    ' 

(  I.)  «  BOMB.  ff./.  [&omlmjf  Lat.]  i.  A  loud 
noife. — An  upper  chamber  being  thought  weak, 
was  fupported  by  a  pillar  of  iron,  df  the  bignefs 
of  one's  arm  in  the  midft ;  which;  if  you  had 
ftruck,  would  make  a  little  flat  noile  in  the  room, 
but  a  great  bomb  in  the  chamber  beneath.  Bacon, 
i".  A  hollow  iron  ball,"  or  fhell,  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  furnilbed  with  a  vent  for  ^  fufee,  or 
wooden  tube,  filled  with  combuftible  matter,  to" 
be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar;  \yhich  has  its  name 
from  the  noife  it  makes.  The  fufee,  being  fet  on 
fire,  bums  flowly.till  it  reach  the  gunpowder, 
which  goes  oflf  at'once,  burfting  the  fhell  to  pieces 
with  incredibte  violence;  whence  the  ufe  of  bombs 
in  befieging  towns.  The  largcft  are  about  18 
inches  in  diameter.  By  whom  they  were  invertt- 
ed'is  not  known,  and  the  time  is  uncertain,  foihc 
fixing  it  to'  1588,  and  others  to  1495.  Chambers, — 
The  loud  cannon  miffive  iron  pours, 

And  in  the  llaught'ring  bomb  Gradlvus  roars. 

^  RotweJ 

J 'a.)  Bombs,  methods  of  using.  The  (hell 
ng  filled  with  gunpowder,  the  fufee  is  driven 
into  the  vent  or  aperture,  Within  an  inch  of  the 
h'e&d,  and  fattened  with  a  cement  made  of  quick. 
lime,  aihes,  brick  duft,  and  Iteel  filings,  worked' 
together  in  a  glutinous  water ;  or  of  four  parts  of 
pitch,  two  of  Colophony,  "one  of  turpentine,  and 
one  of  wax.  This  tube  is  filled  With  a  combufti- 
ble matter,  made  of  two  ounces  of  fiitre,  one  of* 
fulphur,  and  3  of  gunpowder  duft,  well  rammed. 
T6  prefefve  the  futie,  they  pitch  it  over,  but  lin- 
cafc  it,  when  they  put  it  into  the  mortar,  and  co- 
yer it  with  gunpowder  duft ;  which,  having  taken 
fire  by  the  flalh  of  the  powder  i»  the  chamber  of 
the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time  the  bomb  \s  in  the 
air ;  and  the  compofition  in  the  bomb  being  fpent, 
it  fires  th^  powder  in  the  bomb,  which  burfts 
with  great  force,  blowing  up  whatever  is  about  it. 
The  great  height  a  bomb  goes  in  the  air,  and  the 
force  with  which  it  falls,  makes  it  go  deep  into 
the  earth.  Bombs  may  be  ufed  without  mortar-, 
pieces,  as  was  done  by  the  Venetians  at  Candia, 
when  the  Turks  had  poHelled  theml'elves  of  the 

•  ditch,  rolling  down  bombs  upon  them'  along  a 
plank  fet  floping  towards  their  works,  with  ledges 
on  the  fides  to  keep  the  bomb  right  forward. 
They  are  fometimes  alfo  buried  diider  ground  to 
blow  up.  See  Caissok.  Bombs  were  not  com- 
monly ufed  till  x634»  and  then  only  in  the  Dutch 
and  Spanifli  armies.  One  Malthus,  an  Engiifh 
engineer,  is  faid  to  have  ctrried  them  firft  into 
France,  wher^  they  were  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Col- 


lioufe.  T^e'  trench  have  lately  invented  a  new 
fort  of  bombs  of  vaft  weight,  called Commikces. 
-^The  art  of  throwing  bombs  makes  a  branch  ot 
gunnei-y,  founded  on  the  theory  of  projediles, 
aYid  the  qualities  of  gunpowder.  See  Gumhery, 
Projectiles,  Gunpowdei(,  &c. 

•  To  Bomb.  v.  a.  tfrom  the  noun.]  To  fall  up- 
on with  bombs  y  to  bombard. — 

Our  king  th.us  trembles  at  Namur, 
tVMlffi  Villeroy,  who  ne'er  afraid  is, 
'  To  Bruxelles  marches  on  fecure, 

I'o  bomb  the  monks,  and  fcare  the.  ladies. 

-PnV. 
( I.)  •BOMBARD.  «.y:  [bombardusjl^tiu:^  i. 
A  great  guh ;  a  cannon :  ifis  a  word  now  obfolete. 
— Xhey  planted  in  divers  places  11  great  bombardi^ 
wherewith  they  threw  huge  ftones  into  the  air, 
which  falling  down  upon  the  city,  might  break 
down  the  houfes.  iCnolUs,  a..  A  barrel.  Obfobte, 
(a.)  A  BoMBiiRD  was  a  piece  of  ordjiance  an- 
ciently in  life,  exceeding  flibrt  and  thick,  and  with 
a  very  Urge  mouth.  Bombards  have  been  maJe 
to  throw. a. ball  of  300  pound  weight,  Cranes 
were  ufed  to  load  them.  The  bombard  is  by  fome 
called  hqfiti/i^  and  by  the  Duich\donJ^riii/j. 

*  -To  Brt^fBARD.  v.  a,  [from  the  nojm.]  To 
attack  with'  b6mbs  —A  meda(  is  ftruck  oa  th^ 
Englifti  f.iilii)5  in  their  atteinpts on  Dunkirk,  when 
they  entjeavoured  to  blow  up  a  fort,  and  to  bsm- 
barJ  the  t()wn.  Addifon. 

BOMBARDE,  or  BoMliARDE,  a  parifti  in  St 
Domingo,  with  a  fort. 

.  (t.)  *•  BOMBARDIER,  n./,  [from  bombird.] 
The  engineer  whofe  employment  it  is  to  Ihoo: 
h6mht.^Th  ^  bombhrdiertoiX^s  his  ball  fometimes 
into  the  midft  of  a  city,  with  a  dclign  to*  fill  all  a- 
roUnd  him  with  terfor  and  combuftion.  Tatler. 

'  (x.>  -^  Bombardier  has^to  drive  the  fufee,  fix 
the  liiell,  and  load  and  fire  the  mortar. 

'.'(3.)  Bombardier,  in  entomology.    5«  Cara- 

BUS. 

♦  BOMBARDMENT/  »./.  ffrbra  bombard.l 
An  attack  made  upon  any  city,  by  throwing  bombs 
into  it. — Genoa  is  not  yet  fecure'  fvova*  bombard- 
fhent,  though"  it  is  not  io  expofed  as  formerly.  M- 
difon,  t 

BOMBARDO,  a  mafical  inftrument  of  the 
wind  kind,  much  the  fame  as  the  JjalToon,  and  uf- 
ed as  a  bafs  to  the  hautboy. 

(i.)  •BOMBASIN.  n.f.  lbr>mbajin,  Vr.  ^rom 
bombycinus^  filkcn,  Latin]  A  flight  filken  ftut^, 
for  mourning. 

(a.)  Bombasine  is  alfo  applied  to  ftiiffs  crofltd 
of  cot  ton.    ' 

'  BOMBASIUS,  faul,  a  native  of  Bologna,  gain- 
ed eftecm  by  the  profelfion  of  philology  about  the 
beginning. of  the  i6th  century.  He  taught  Latin 
and  Greek  at  Naples,  and  was  profeflpr  of  Greek 
at  Bologna.  His  abilities  induced  Cardinal  Pacci 
to  make  him  his  fecretary,  with  a  good  fiiary. 
He  lived  very  eafy  at  Rome  with  the  cardinal, 
till  that  fcity  was  plundered  under  Clement  VI L 
when  he  was  killed,  while  endeavouring  to  get 
into  the  caftle  of  St  Angelo."  *  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  correfpondent  oT'Erafmus,  who  has 
preferved.  fume  of  his  letters,  and  gives  him  a  good 
charader. 

(i.)»BOM. 
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(i.)*  BOMBAST,  fl^-  . 
High  founding ;  of  big  found  without  meaning.- 
He,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  ()urpofe, 
Evades  them  with  a  bombajl  circiim(t4nce, 
liorribly  ilufTd  with  epithets  of  war.        ^hak, 
(i.)  *  Bombast.  »./.  [A  ftuff  of  foft  loofe  tex- 
ture ufed  fomierly  to  fwell  the  garment,    and 
thence  ufed  to  fignify  bulk  or  (hew  without  foli- 
dity.]  Fuftian  ;  big  words  without  meaning. — 
Not  pedants  motley  tongue,  foldiers  bombafti 
Mountebanks  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of 

law, 
Are  ih-ong  enough  preparatives  to  draw 
Me  to  hear  this.  Donne* 

—Are  all  the  flights  of  heroick  poetry  to  be  con- 
cluded bombqfiy  unnatural,  and  mere  madnefs, 
becaufe  they  are  not  affe^ed  with  their  excellen- 
cies i  i)rji/i'/f. 

(3.)  Bom  BAST)  in  compoOtion,  is  a  ferious  en- 
deavour, by  drained  defcription,  to  raife  a  low  or 
familiar  fubjedt  beyond  its  rank ;  which,  inftead 
of  being  fablime,  never  fails  to  be  ridiculous.  The 
mind  in  fome  aninuting  pafflons  is  indeed  ap^  to 
magnify  its  obie<^s  beyond  natural  bounds :  but 
fuch  hyperbolical  defcriptions  has  its  limits ;  and, 
when  carried  beyond  thcfe,  it  degenerates  into 
burlefque,  as  in  the  following  examples : 
**  He  roar'd  fo  loud  and  look'd  fo  wond'rous 

grim, 
"  His  very  ihadow  durft  not  follow  him.** 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Sejanus,  (A6t  5.)  rn^kes  that 
proud  miniiier  fay, 

■  *•  Great  and  high. 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that*8  Rome  and  I, 
My  roof  receives  me  not ;  'tis  air  I  tread, 
And  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advanc'd  head 
Knock  out  a  ftar  in  heaven." 
A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  genius 
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[frokn  the  fubftantive.]  of  this  kind  fo  widfely  difFufed,  that  ao,ooo  armed 
men  might  ftand  under  the  branches  of  one.  They 
generally  grow  with  ftraight  ftems.  Thofe  of  the 
ceiba  are  armed  with  fhort  ITrong  fpines ;  but  the 
pentandrum  has  very  fmooth  ftems,  which  in  the 
young  plant  are  of  a  bright  green  ;  but  after  a  few 
years  they  are  covered  with  a  grey  or  afh  colour- 
ed bark,  which  turns  brown  as  they  grow  older. 
The  branches  towards  the  top  are  garnilhed  with 
leaves  compofed  of  5,  7,  or  9,  oblong  fmooth  little 
leaves,  fpear-fhaped,  and  joined  to  one  common 
centre  at  their  bafc,  where  they  adhere  to  the  lung 
footftalk.  The  flower  buds  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  branches ;  and  fooii  after  the  flowers  expand, 
which  are  compofed  of  5  oblong  purple  petals, 
with  a  great  number  of  ftamini  in  the  centre; 
when  thefe  fall  off,  they  are  fucc.ceded  by  oval 
fruit  as  large  as  a  fwan's  c^%^  having  a  thick  lig- 
neous cover,  which,  when  ripe,  opens  in  5  parts, 
and  is  full  of  a  dark  fhort  cotton,  inclofing  many 
roundifli  feeds  as  large  as  fmall  peas. 

4.  BoMBAX.— Befides  the  fpccies  above  defcri- 
bed,  Mr  Miller  mentions  another  which  he  faw 
in  the  gardens  of  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  at 
Goodwood,  and  was  raifed  from  feeds  which 
came  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  ftem  was  very 
ftraight  and  fmooth,  the  leaves  were  produced 
round  the  top.  upon  very  long  footftalks,  each  be- 
ing compofed  of  7  or  9  narrow  filky  finall  lobes, 
joined  at  then*  bafe  to  tlie  footftalk,  very  Jongy 
and  refle<*ted  backward. 

(2.)B0MBAX,   CULTURE    OF    THE   DIFFERENT 

KINDS  OF.  Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of  warm 
climates,  muft  alway  be  kept  in  a  ftove.  They 
are  raifed  from  feeds  procured  in  the  capfules 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally.  Thefe 
are  to  be  fown  in  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth» 
plunged  in  a  fubftantial  hot-bed  6f  dung  or  tant 
where  the  plants  will  appear  in  3  or  4  weeks. 


is  extremely  apt  to  deviate  into  bombaft.    He 

ftrains  above  his  genius,  and  the  violent  effort  he  They  muft  then  be  placed Separately  in  fmall  pots, 

makes,  carries  him  generally  beyond  the  bound  of  plunging  them  in  the  bark-hed,  giving  them  ftiade 

propriety.   But  even  the  beft  poets  fometimes  de-  and  water,   and  fliifting  them  occafionally  into 


viate  into  bombaft,  or  ftnk  into  bathos,  when 
they  go  beyond  nature,  in  aiming  at  the  fublime. 
See  Sublime. 

BOMBASTIC,  adj.  fwelling;  high-flown ;  that 
which  has  more  found  than  fenfe. 

BOMBASTRY, »./  Bombaft. 

(I.  I.)  BOMBAX,  in  botany,  the  silk-c ot- 
to v  tree  :  A  genus  of  the  polyandria  order,  be- 
longing to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17  th  or- 
der, Cohtmnifera,  The  calix  is  quinquifid:  the 
fcamina  are  5  or  many ;  the  capfule  is  ligneus, 
quinquelocular,  and  quinquevalved  :  the  feeds  are 
woolly,  and  the  receptacle  pentagonous.  The 
fpecies  are, 

I.  Bomb  AX  ceiba,  with  a  prickly  flalk.    See 

1.  Bombaz  heptaphyllum,  with  leaves  cut 
into  7  parts.  The  cotton  is  of  a  fine  purple  co-' 
lour,  but  the  fize  of  the  tree  is  not  particularly 
mentioned  by  botanical  writers. 

3.  Bombax  pentandrum,  with  a  fmooth  ftalk. 
This  and  the  ceiba,  (N"  i.)  grow  naturally  in 
both  the  Indies,  where  they  arrive  at  a  great  mag- 
nitude, being  fome  of  the  largeft  trees  in  thefe 
parts.    Bofman  fays,  he  has  feen  in  Guinea,  trees 
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larger  pots  with  frefh  earth.    Water  them  plenti- 
fully in  fummer,  but  moderately  in  winter. 

(3.)  Bombax,  uses  of  the  various  species 
OF.  The  dark  (hort  cotton  of  the  ift  and  3d  fpe- 
cies is  ufed  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  thofe 
places  where  fuch  trees  grow,  to  ftuff  pillows 
or  chairs,  but  is  generally  deemed  unwholefome 
to  lie  upon.  The  beautiful  purple  down  of  the 
heptaphyllum  is  fpun,  wrought  into  clothes,  and 
were,  without  being  dyed  any  other  colour,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies,  where 
the  tree  naturally  grows.  Large  pirogues,  or 
canoes  fit  to  carry  a  fail,  are  made  both  at  Sene« 
gal,  and  in  America,  of  the  trunk  of  the  filk-cot- 
ton  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  light,  and  un- 
fit for  any  other  purpofe.  In  Columbus's  firft 
voyage,  it  was  reported  that  a  canoe  was  feen  at 
Cuba  made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  one  of  thefe 
trees,  which  was  95  palms  long,  of  a  proportion- 
al width,  and  capable  of  containing  150  men. 

(II.)  Bombax  is  alfo  ufed  fometimes  for  filk  or- 
cotton }  but  the  true  botanic  name  of  cotton  is 

GOSSYPIUM. 

(III.)  BpMBAx,  in  entomology,  is  applied  by 
Linnxus  to  fuch  infers  as  have  incumbent  wings, 
and  feelers  refembling  a  comb. 

P  (IV.)  Bombax, 
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(rV.)  BoMBAXy  in  zoology^  a-  fynonimepf  a 
ipeciesof  CoNUs.  ' 

(I.  X.)  BOMBAY,  an  ifland  of  Hindooftan,  on 
the  W.  coaft  of  Decan,  7  m,  in  length  and  40  in 
circumference.  It  has  its  name  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Buon-babioy  on  account  of  the  excellent 
bay  formed  by  it  together  with  the  winding  of 
other  iflands  adjacent.  The  harbour  is  fpacious 
enough  to  contain  any  number  of  fliips,  and  has 
ifkewiie  excellent  anchoring  ground,  affording  al- 
io, by  its  ntuation,  a  (helter  from  almoft  any 
winds  to  which  the  mouth  may  be  expofcd.  It 
is  150  miles  S.  of  Surat,  and  40  NW.  of  Raja- 
pour.    Lon.  7a.  38.  E.  Lat.  18.  58.  N. 

(a.)  Bombay,  advantages  op.  Bombay  is 
the  mod  confidefable  Engliih  fcttlcment  on  the 
peninfula;  and  from  its  fituation,  may  be  ftyled  the 
ilorehoufeof  all  the  Arabian  andPerfian commerce. 
Th'TC  are  three  fine  docks  in  Bombay,  that  take 
in  line  of  battle  (hips,  and  a  fmaller  one  at  MaflTa- 
gon ;  two  others  are  alfo  in  a  ftate  of  fcfrwarduefs ; 
fever?.!  frigates  have  been  built  here,  and  a  64 
j;un  liip  is  at  prefent  (1806),  building.  On  the 
event  of  their  procuring  a  fufficient  fuppJy  of 
crooked  timber,  large  enough  for  ftiips  of  the 
line,  this  place  will  fumilh  our  navy  with  (hips 
more  durable  than  thofe  made  of  the  oeft  of  oak. 

(3.)  Bombay,  climate  of.  This  ifland  was 
forraerly  reckoned  exceedingly  unhealthy,  info- 
ihucK  that  it  bad  the  name  of  the  burying  ground 
<M  thd  Englidi,  though  it  is  now  fo  far  improved 
in  this  fefpe«St,  as  to  be  no  worfe  than  any  other 
place  in  the  feaft  Indies,  under  the  fame  parallel 
of  latitude.  The  reafon  of  this  unhealthinefs  and 
the'  fubfequent  improvements  are  enumerated  by 
Mr  Grofe.  i.  The  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
precautions  required  by  it,  being  lefs  under ftood 
than  they  are  at  prefent.  a.  Formerly  there  ob- 
t'ained  a  very  pernicious  pra(5kice  of  employing  a 
fmall  fry  of  nfh  as  manure  for  the  cocoa  trees 
\Vhfch'  grow  in  plenty  on  the  ifland ;  though  this 
has  been  denied  by  others,  and  perhaps  with  juf- 
tice,  as  the  putrid  eflluvia  of  animal  bodies  fcems 
to  be  very  effedtually  abforbed  by  the<>arth,  (Sec 
Husbandry.)  ^hen  buried  in  it.  All  agree,  how- 
ever, that  the  habitations  in  the  woods  or  cocoa- 
xiut  groves  are  unwholeforae,  by  reafon  of  the 
ihoiftiire  and  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  3. 
Another  caufe  has  been  afligned  for  the  fuperior 
hcalthinefs  of  this  ifland,  vi%,  the  leflening  of  the 
waters  by  the  banking  off  a  breach  of  the  fen, 
though  this  does  not  appear  fatisffl(5tory  to  ^r 
author.  There  is  ftill,  fays, he,  a  great  body  of 
fclt  water  on  the  infide  of  the  breach,  the  com- 
ifiunfcation  of  which  with  the  ocean  being  lefs 
free  than  before  the  breach  was  built,  mufl  be 
proportionably  more  apt  to  ftagnate,  and  to  pro- 
duct?  nd^ious  vapours.  Whatever  may  be  the 
<f2ufe,  however,  it  is  certain,  that  Bombay  no 
longer  deferves  its  former  character,  provided  a 
due  degree  of  temperance  be  obferved ;  without 
which  health  cannot  be  expe<Jted  in  any  warm  cli- 
mate. The  climate  fcems  to  be  drier  tlian  many 
(jlher  parts  under  the  fame  parallel.  The  rains 
llfl  only  4  months  but  With  fhort  intermiflions. 
The  fetting  in  of  the  rains  is  commonly  ufhcred 
ift  by  a  violent  thunder  ftorm,  called  the  Ele- 
phant a  from  its  eibtraordinary  Violence.     The 
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air,  however,  is  then  agreeably  cooled,  afld  ffc? 
excefTive  heat,  then  nearly  at  its  height*  raucif 
moderated.  The  rains  begin  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  go  off  in  the  beginning  of  September; 
after  which  there  never  fails-any  except  a  (hort 
tranlient  (hower,  and  that  but  very  rarely.  A 
very  extraordinary  circumftance  is  related  by  Mr 
Ives  concerning  this  during  the  rainy  feafon,  viz. 
that,  ten  days  after  the  rains  fet  in,  every  pool 
and  puddle  fwafms  with  a  fpecies  of  fiih  about 
fix  inches  long  and  fomewhat  refembling  a  mullet. 
Such  a  phenomenon  has  occafioned  various  fpecu- 
lations.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  exhaling 
power  of  the  fun  is  fo  flrong  in  the  dry  feafons  as 
to  be  able  to  raife  tlie  fpawn  of  tbefe  Bihes  into  the 
atmofphere»  and  there  fufpend  and  nouriih  it  till 
the  rains  come  on,  when  it  drops  dovn  again  in 
the  ilate  of  living  and  perfe<Stly  formed  fifh^  A 
lefs  extravagant  fuppofition  is,  that  after  the  ponds 
become  dry,  the  fp^wn  may  poffibly  fall  inta 
deep  fifTures  below  the  apparent  bottom,  remain- 
ing there  during  the  dry  feafon,  and  being  fup- 
plied  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  moifture  to  pre- 
vent it  from  corruption.  The  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  at  Bombay  in  one  feafon  has  been  accu-* 
rately  meafured  by  Mr  Thomas,  Mr  Ives's  pre- 
deceffor  as  hofpital  furgeon.  His  apparatus  con- 
fifled  of  a  lead  cylinder  about  9  inches  diameter^ 
and  as  many  deep,  marked  on  the  infide  with 
inches  and  tenths.  To  prevent  the  water  from 
fplafliing  over,  he  cut  a  hole  two  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  placed  the  cylinder  in  a  glazed  earth- 
en veifcl ;  after  whidh  a  wax-cloth  was  fecurely 
tied  round  it,  fo  as  to  cover  the  vefTel,  and  pre- 
vent any  water  from  getting  in,  excepting  what 
pafled  through  the  cylinder.  When  more  than 
two  inches  fell,  the  hole  in  the  fide  was  flopped 
with  wax,  and  the  water  poured  from  the  veflel 
into  the  cylinder  to  afcertain  its  quantity.  It  was 
kept  in  an  open  place  free  from  houfes,  and  mea- 
fured at  fix  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  fix  in  the 
evening.  The  following  table  Ihows  tlie  total 
quantity  of  rain  that  fell  each  month  from  the 
45 th  of  May,  when  it  rtrfb  began,  (though  the 
fky  looked  cloudy  over  land  from  the  .beginning 
of  the  month,)  till  the  1 7th  Ov.^.  when  it  ended. 
Quantity  op  Rain  ; 

in  Inches  Tentbsm 
From  the  35  th  to  3  x  fl  May  1  o 

In  June  44  7 

In  July  39  9 

In  Aug.  19  o 

In  Sept.  zi  % 

From  the  ift  to  1 7th  Odober         4  5 

Total    no  3 

Mr  Thomas  in  this  journal  makes  no  mention  of 
the  elcphanta  as  the  fore-runner  of  the  rainy  fea- 
fon, though  he  mentions  a  florm  under  that  name 
on  the  9th  of  Odtober.  It  was  an  exceffivc  hard 
gale,  with  violent  thunder,  lightning^'  and  rain  5 
of  which  lafl  there  fell  two  inches  in  no  more  than 
4  hours.  Neither  is  the  quantity  of  thunder  andj 
lightning  at  all  comparable  to  what  people  unac- 
quainted with  hot  climates  might  be  apt  to  ex- 
pect. The  only  thunder  ftorms  mentioned  in  the 
journal  were  on  May  3 lit,  June  3d,  jtb*  I3th» 
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14th;  Sept.  7th,  0<5t,  9th,  an  elephanta;  and  fome. 
thunder  on  thff  15th  of  the  fame  month. 

{4.)  Bombay,  curiosities,  snakes,  8cc,  of. 
Among  the  curiolities  of  Bombay  Mr  Ives  men- 
tions a  large  tempifty  or  land  tortoife,.  kept  at  the 
goveraor's  houfe,  the  age  of  which  was  upwards 
of  100  years.  Frogs,  whidh  abound  every  where 
through  the  E.  Indies,  are  very  large  at  Bombay. 
Our  author  faw  one  that  meafured  z%  inches  from 
the  extremities  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  when.ex- 
tended ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  its  weight  could  not 
have  been  lefs  tlian  4  or  5  lb.  On  the  fea-<hore, 
round  the  ifland,  are  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
ihells,  particularly  the  fort  called  wntle-trapj  or 
^watdU'traps^  held  in  great  cfteem  among  the  la- 
dKS  fome  time  ago.  Several  pounds  Sterling  are 
iaid  to  have  been-  given  by  a  'vrrtmfo  for  one  of 
thefelhells  when  Commodore  Leflie^s  collection  of 
ihells  was  fold  by  audion.  Mr  Ives  enumerates 
the  following  kinde  of  fnakes  found  on  this  ifland 
and  other  parts  of  the  Britiih  empire  in  the  E-  In- 
dies. I.  The  Cobra  de  capella,  which  grows 
from  4  to  8  or  9  feet  long.  Their  bite  kills  in  15 
minutes.  The  cobra  manila  is  a  fmalTbluifh 
fnake,  of  the  fizc  of  a  man's  little  finger,  and  a- 
bout  a  foot  long,  frequently  feen  about  old  walls. 
A  fpecies  of  thefe  found  at  Bombay  kill  much 
fooner  than  even  the  former.  3.  The  Pal/eira, 
a  very  thin  beautiful  fnake,  of  different  colours  ; 
its  head  is  like  that  of  the  common  viper,  but 
much  thicker  than  the  body.  Oar  author  faw 
one  that  was  4  feet  long,  and  the  body  not  much 
thicker  than  a  fwan's  quill.  4.  The  green  fnake  is  of 
a  very  bright  green  colour,  with  a  fliarp  head :  to- 
wards the  tail,  it  is  fraaller  than  in  the  middle. 
The  largeft  part  of  it  is  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco- 
pipe.  5.  The  SAND  SNAKE  18  fmall  and  ihort, 
out  not  lefs  deadly  than  the  others.  6.  The  co- 
bra Dk  AURELiA  refembles  an  earth-worm  is  a- 
bout  fix  inches  long,  and  no  bigger  than  a  fmall 
crow-quill.  It  kills  by  getting  into  the  ear,  caufing 
madnefs,  &c.  7.  The  Manila  bomba  is  a  very 
beautiful  fnake,  of  almoft  the  feme  fize  throughout 
the  whole  length,  except  at  the  two  ends,  where 
it  comes  to  a  point.  It  is  white  on  the  belly,  but 
finely  variegated  on  the  back.  It  lives  in  the  fand, 
and  is  faid  to  fting  with  its  tail,  which  occafions 
contradions  in  the  joints. 

(5.)  Bombay,  division,  land  proprietors, 
CHURCHES,  AND  TEMPLES,  &c.  OF.  When  the 
ifland  was  ceded  to  the  Englifh  by  the  Poitu- 
guefe,  it  was  divided,  and  ftill  continue©  to  be  fo, 
into  3  Koman  Catholic  parifties,  Bombay,  Ma- 
him,  and  SaWacam.  The  churches  of  thefe  are 
governed  by  priefts  of  that  religion,  and  of  any 
yation  excepting  Portugal,  who  were  exprefsly  ob- 
jeded  to  at  the  time  of  cefiion.  The  bulk  of  the 
bad  proprietors  at  that  time  were  Mcftizos  and 
Canarians.  The  former  are  a  mixed  breed  of  the 
aatives  and  Portuguefe ;  the  latter  purely  abori- 
gines of  the  country  converted  to  the  popifh  re- 
ligion. The  other  land-owncrs  were  Moors,  Gen- 
toos,  and  Perfees ;  but  thefe  laft  are  of  more 
modem  date,  having  purchafcd  eftates  on  the 
ifland.  The  company  has  alfo  a  very  confiderable 
wnded  *ftatc  cither  by  purchafcs,  confifcations 
jor  crimes,  and  feizurt'S  for  debt.  The  land  is 
«id  out  in  cocca-nut  groivesy  rice-fields,  and  onion 
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grounds,  which  laft  are  reckoned  of  an  excellent 
quality.  There  is  only  one  Engliili  church  a 
Bombay,  a  very  neat  commodious  building,  feat- 
ed  on  a  fpacious  area,  called  the  Green,  The  pa- 
godas, or  temples  of  the  Gentoos,  are  lo^  mean 
buildings,  having  ufually  no  light  but  what  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  door  5  facing  which  is  the  principal 
idol.  They  imagine  that  a  dark  gloomy  pHcc  in- 
fpires  a  kind  of  religious  awe  and  reverence  ;  and 
are  very  fond  of  having  thefe  pagodas  among 
trees,  and  near  the  fide  of  a  tank  or  pond,  for  \ht 
fake  of  their  frequent  ablutions.  Thefe  tanks 
are  often  very  expcnfive  ;  being  generally  fquari, 
and  furrounded  with  ftone  fteps  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  bathers. 

(6.)  Bombay,  forts,  waters,  ^c.  in.  On 
this  ifland  are  many  little  forts  and  batteries,  which 
carry  fome  guns ;  but  the  principal  fort,  which 
defends  the  place,  has  above  i'oo.  Mr  Grof-  finds 
feult  with  the  fituation  of  this  laft  fort,  which  he 
iays,  not  only  does  command  the  harbour  fuf- 
ficiently,  bat  is  itfelf  overlooked  by  an  eminence 
called  Dungharee  Point.  The  caftle  itfelf  is  a  re- 
gular  quadrangle,  well  built  of  ftrong  hard  ftone. 
In  one  of  the  baftions  facing  Dungharee  Point  is 
a  large  tank,  or  ciftero,  which'  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  water  conftantly  repleniftied  by  the 
ftaliooary  rains.  There  is  alfo  a  well  within  tht 
fort,  but  the  water  is  not  very  good,  and  liable 
to  be  dried  up  by  the  heats.  The  water  of  Bom- 
bay in  general  indeed  is  not  good,  which  has  been 
given  as  a  reafon  why  the  Gentoo  merchants  were 
not  fond  of  fettling  upon  it ;  for  as  they  drink  no 
wine  nor  fpirituous  liquors,  they  are  very  nice 
judges  of  the  tafte  and  qualities  of  waters.  Next 
to  that  of  Bombay,  the  moft  confiderable  fort  on 
the  ifland  is  that  of  Ma  him.  It  is  fituated  at 
the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  ifland^  and  com- 
mands the  pafs  of  Bandurah,  a  fort  direftly  op- 
pofite to  it  on  the  coaft  of  Salfette.  From  this 
ifland  Bombay  is  feparatcd  by  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
capable  of  receiving  only  fmall  craft.  The  other 
forts  are  capable  of  making  but  a  flight  defence. 
About  two  miles  out  of  town,  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  in.iiid,  the  fea  had  gained  fo  far  as  al- 
moft to  divide  it  m  two,  aiKl  rendered  the  roads 
impafl'able.  A  great  quantity  of  this  water,  how- 
ever, was  drained  oft'  at  a  very  confiderable  ex- 
pence,  and  a  caufeway  raifed  which  kept  it  from 
overflowing  again.  This  caufeway  is  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  confiderably 
broad  ;  "  but  (f.tys  Mr  Grofe,)  there  is  one  grois 
fault  remarked  in  it ;  that,  being  bending  near 
the  middle,  tjie  architect  has  oppofed  to  the  fea 
a  re-entering  angle  inftead  of  a  faliant  one|" 
Within  the  beach,  however,  there  is  ftill  a  confi- 
derable body  of  water,  that  has  a  free  communica- 
tion with  the  fea,  as  appears  by  its  ebbing  and 
flowing ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  tlie  caufeway  it^ 
felf,  eredled  at  the  expence  of  at  leaft  L.  ioe,ooo, 
may  ere  long  be  totally  undermined  and  thrown 
down. 

(7.)  BOMBAV,aOVERKMENTOr.)  SecEASxlN- 

(8.)  Bombay  HISTORY  or.  J  dja  Compa- 
ny, and  HiNboosTAN. 

(9.)  Bombay,  houses,  walks,  &c.  in.  The 
Green,  (J  5.)  extends  from  the  church  to  the 
forti  and  is  pleafantly  laid  out  in  walks  planted 
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with  trees,  round  which  the  hoiifes  of  the  Epplifh 
inhabitants  are  moftly  filuated.  Thefe  are  gene- 
rally only  ground  floored,  with  a  court  yard  be- 
fore and  behind,  in  which  arc  the  offices  and  out- 
houfef.  They  arc  fubftantially  built  of  ft  one  and 
lime,  and  fmooth  plaflcred  on  the  out^de.  They 
arc  often  kept  white  wafhed,  which,  however 
neat,  is  in  fome  rcfpetfls  very  difagreeable,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  cxceffive  glare  it  occafions  in  refle^ing 
the  Mght  of  the  fun.  Few  of  them  have  glyfs  win- 
dows to  any  apartment  j  the  fafties  being  general- 
ly paned  with  a  kind  of  tranfparent  oyfter-lhells, 
cut  fquare ;  which  have  the  Angular  property  of 
tranfmitting  fufficient  light,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  exclude  the  violent  glare  of  the  fun,  and  have 
befides  a  cool  look.  The  flooring  is  generally 
compoicd  of  a  kind  of  llucco,  called  chunam^  be- 
ing a  lime  made  of  burnt  IhelU,  when  well  tem- 
pered, in  a  peculiar  manner  known  to  the  natives, 
IS  extremely  hard  and  Lifting,  and  takes  fuch  a 
imooth  polifh,  that  one  may  fee  his  own  face  in 
it.  But  v^herc  terraces  are  ma4e  of  this  fubflance, 
vnlefs  it  be  duly  prepared,  which  is  very  expen- 
five,  it  is  apt  to  crack  by  the  heat.  Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  paint  the  flucco  walls 
in  apartments;  but  thefe  have  proved  abortive 
V  through  the  ignorance  of  the  artifts,  who  have 
not  chofen  colours  capable  of  refilling  the  alkaline 
power  of  the  lime.  (See  Colour-making.)  In 
the  gardens  of  Surat  this  kind  of  flucco  is  made 
life  of  inftead  of  gravel  for  the  walks.  They  are 
a  little  raifed  aboye  the  garden  beds,  fo  that  they 
muft  be  inftantly  dry  after  the  mod  violent  rain ; 
though  their  whitencfs  and  pollih  muft  not  only 

Eroduce  a  difagreeable  rofle<5tion  in  funfliine,  but 
e  extremely  flippery  to  walk  on.  The  houlbs  of 
the  black  merchants  are  for  the  moft  part  extreme- 
ly ill  built  and  inconvenient ;  the  windows  fmall, 
and  the  apartments  ill  diftributed.  Some,  how- 
ever, make  a  fetter  appearance  if  only  one  ftory 
high ;  but  even  the  beft  of  them  have  a  certain 
meannefs  in  the  manner,  and  clumfinefs  in  their 
execution,  which  renders  the  architedlure  con- 
temptible in  coniparifon  of  the  European.  There 
is  one  convenience,  however,  in  all  the  houfes  of 
Bombay,  vizn  fmall  ranges  of  pillars  that  fupport 
.  a  pent  houfe  or  Ihed,  forming  what  are  called  in 
the  Portuguefe  language  ^erandasy  either  all  round 
the  houfe,  or  on  particular  fides  of  it,  which  af* 
ford  a  pleafing  flielter  from  the  fun,  and  keep  the 
inner  apartments  cool  and  refreshed  by  the  draught 
of  air  under  them. 

(id.)  BoMDAY,  INHABITANTS  OF.  The  na- 
tivbs  of  Bombay,  though  compofed  of  almoft  eve- 
ry Afiatic  nation,  are  ihorterof  ftatureandftrong- 
er  than  thofe  of  the  Coromandel  coaft.  A  palan- 
quin which  requires  fix  men  to  carry  it  at  Miidras, 
c»r  Fort  St  David,  is  carried  by  4  at  Bombay. 
Here  ai*e  fome  Perfees,  who,  like  theif  ancient 
foretuthcrs  the  Perfians,  arc  followers  of  7^oroaf- 
tcr,  who  is  faid  to  have  reduced  into  order  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Perfian  magi ;  the  fundamewtal  max- 
im of  which  was  the  worihipping  of  one  God  un- 
der the  fymbol  of  light.  They  adore  the  fun,  par- 
ticularly when  rifing,  with  the  moft  profouml  re- 
verence antA  ventraticn  ;  and  iikcwife  pay  a  kind 
pf  adoration  to  common  fire.  S.h;  $  13. 
(iiO  Bombay,  oxen  of.    In  Bombay,  as  well 
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as  in  many  other  places  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  cxtn 
are  generally  ufed  inftead  of  horfes,  not  only  for 
drawing  carriages  but  for  riding;  and,  however 
ridiculous  fuch  a  practice  may  (eem  to  us,  tbty 
are  not  in  this  refpedt  inferior  to  ordinary  horfe*, 
being  capable  of  going  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  mil« 
an  hour.  They  are  commonly  of  a  white  colour, 
with  large  perpendicular  horns,  and  black  nofei. 
The  only  inconvenience  that  attends  them,  is,  that, 
being  naturally  fubje^  to  a  lax  habit  of  body,  they 
fometimes  incommode  the  nder  with  filth  thrown 
upon  him  by  the  continual  motion  of  their  tails 
In  other  refpeds  they  are  far  preferable  to  Indian 
horfes,  and  will  trot  and  gallop  as  naturally  as  the 
horfes  of  this  country.  Admiral  Watfon,  while 
at  Bombay,  was  allowed  a  chaifci  drawn  by  two 
of  thefe  oxen,  by  the  Eaft  India  Company.  At  the 
end  of  every  ft  age  the  driver  always  put  the  near 
bullock  in  the  place  of  the  other;  he  then  put  his 
hand  into  both  their  mouths,  to  take  out  the 
froth  5  without  which  precaution  they  would  be 
in  danger  of  fuffocation. 

(11.)  Bombay,  productions  of.  Thevejre- 
table  productions  of  Bombay  are  of  no  great  va- 
lue. Mr  Ives  fays,  that  its  *•  foil  is  fo  barren  a^ 
not  to  produce  any  one  thing  worth  mentioning ;" 
but  afterwards  inform**  us,  that  its  •*  natural  pro- 
duce is  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  from  which  they  ex- 
tra<fl  a  liquor,  called  toddy.  This  is  foft  and  mild 
when  drank  immediately :  but  if  it  ftands  long,  it 
gathers  ftrength,  and  becomes  very  intoxicating ; 
whence  probably  arofe  the  term  toddy-head^d^  Fur 
each  tree  a  tax  of  10s.  a-year  is  paid  to  the  com- 
pany, which  is  appropriated  towards  maintaining 
the  garrifon  and  fhipo  of  war."  Mr  Grofe  giTC* 
an  account  ibmewhat  different. — "The  oari5, 
or  cocoa-nut  groves,  makes  the  moft  confiderabic 
part  of  the  landed  property,  being  planted  wherc- 
ever  the  fituation  and  foil  is  favourable  to  them. 
When  a  number  of  thefe  groves  lie  contiguous  tr) 
each  other,  they  form  what  is  called  the  woo^j  ; 
through  which  there  is  a  due  fpace  left  for  roads 
and  path-ways,  where  one  is  pleafantly  defended 
from  the  fun  at  all  hours  in  the  day.  They  are 
alio  thick  fet  with  houfes  belonging  to  the  respec- 
tive proprietors  as  well  as  with  the  huts  of  the 
poorer  fort  of  people ;  but  are  very  unwholefome 
for  the  reafons  already  given.  (J  2.)  As  to  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  itfelf,  not  all  the  minute  defcrip- 
tions  I  have  met  wfth  in  many  authors  feem  to  mc 
to  CQfine  up  to  the  reality  of  its  wonderful  proper- 
tied and  life.  The  cultivation  of  it  is  extremely 
eafy,  by  means  of  channels  conveying  water  to  the 
roots,  and  by  the  manure  already  mentioned  laid 
round  them.  An  owner  of  aco  cocoa-nut  trees  is 
fuppofcd  to  have  a  pcmpetcncy  to  live  on.  As  to 
the  rice  fields,  they  differ  in  value  according  to  the 
finenefs  and  quantity  of  rice  tliey  produce.  The 
growth  of  this  grain  has  a  peculiarity  not  unwor* 
thy  of  notice^  viz.  that  as  it  loves  a  watery  foil, 
fo  to  whatever  height  the  water  riles,  wherever  it 
is  planted,  the  growth  of  the  rice  keeps  meafure 
with  it,  even  to  that  of  11  and  14  feet:  the  fum» 
mit  alway?  appearing  above  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  alio  remarked,  that  the  eating  of  new 
rice  afife^as  the  eyes.  The  fadt  is  certain,  though 
the  phylical  reafon  of  it  is  unknown.  Here  and 
theve  are  interipcifcd  fom<  few  b&ab  tree$»  or  ra- 

ther 
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thcr  wild  palm  trees,  the  word  brahhting  derived  perfon,  who  was  not  a  party  concerned,  would 

from  braboj  which  in  the  Portuguefe  finifies  wild,  long  furvive  fiich  curiofity.    He  tells  us  alfo,  that 

They  bear  an  infipid  kind  of  fruit,  about  the  big-  the  perlbn  appointed  to  look  after  the  dead,  care- 

nefa  of  a  common  pear ;  but  the  chief  profit  from  fully  obferves  which  eye  is  firft  picked  out  by  the 

tbem  is  the  toddy,  or  liquor  drawn  from  them  by  birds,  and  from  thence  judge  of  the  Situation  of 

incifions  at  the  top,  of  which  the  arrack  is  reckon-  the  foul  of  the  deceafed ;  a  ftate  of  happinefs  he- 


ed better  than  that  produced  by  the  cocoa  nut 
trees.  They  are  generally  near  the  fea-fide,  as 
they  delight  moft  in  a  fandy  foil.  It  is  on  this 
tree  that  the  toddy  birdj,  fo  called  from  their  at- 
tachment to  it,  make  their  cxquifitely  curious 
nefts  wrought  ought  of  the  thinneft  reeds  and  fila- 
ments, of  branches,  with  an  inimitable  mechanifm. 
The  birds  theififelves  are  about  the  fize  of  a  par- 
tridge, but  are  of  no  value  either  for  plumage, 
fong,  or  the  table.— This  idand  is  a  ftrong  inftance 
of  the  benefits  of  a  good  government,  and  a  nu- 
merous population,  by  not  a  fpot  of  it  remaining 
uocultivatoi ;  fo  that,  though  it  is  far  from  pro- 
ducing  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  notwithftanding  its  many  difad vanta- 
ges of  fituation  and  foil,  it  yields  incomparably 
more  than  the  adjacent  iiland  of  Salfette." 

(j.)  Bombay,  superstitions  observed  in. 
Mr  Ives  had  once  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the 
manner  in  which  the  Perfees  perform  their  devo- 
tions to  fire.  A  large  brafs  pan  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  thehoufe  with  fire  in  it :  before  this  fire, 
or  rather  on  each  fide  of  it,  two  men  were  kneel- 
ing at  their  devotions,  pronouncing  their  prayers, 
with  great  rapidity.  He  was  afterwards  inform- 
ed, that  ope  of  them  was  a  prieft,  at  that  time  on 
a  viftt  to  another  prieft  in  a  fit  of  ficknefs.  He  was 
likewife  informed,  that  the  Perfees  have  fuch  a  ve- 
neration for  fire,  that  they  never  put  it  out  or  e- 
ven  breathe  upon  it ;  and  he  o^ferved,  that  while 
the  two  priefts  were  at  their  prayers'over  the  pan 
of  coaU,  they  had  a  little  white  bib  over  their 
mouth,  as  he  fuppofed,  to  prevent  their  breath 
from  approaching  their  favourite  element.  The 
prayen,  however,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  founds, 
appeared  to  him  only  to  be  a  repetition  of  the 
fame  fet  of  words.  The  vifiting  prieft  ufed  many 
geftures  with  his  hands  over  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
ftroaked  down  the  face  of  the  fick  prieft,  which 
Mr  Ives  confidered  as  the  final  benedi^ion,  as  the 
ceremony  ended  immediately.  As  the  Gentoos 
bom  their  dead,  one  would  imagine  that  the  Per- 
fees, who  have  fuch  a  veneration  for  fire,  would 
be  defirotis  of  having  their  bodies  confumed  by 
that  element ;  but  inftead  of  this,  they  expofe  their 
dead  bodies  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey ;  be- 
caufe,  fay  they,  a  living  man  is  compofed  of  all 
the  elements ;  fo  that  it  is  but  reafonabie,  after  he 
is  dead,  that  every  particular  element  ftiould  re- 
ceive its  own  again.  On  tlie  top  of  Malabar  hill, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Bombay  there 
are  two  round  buildings  forreceiving  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  the  Perfees,  which  remain  there  till  the 
hones  arc  clean  picked  by  the  birds.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  abominable  cuftom,  and  affords  fliocking 
fpedacles ;  however,  a  guard  is  always  placed  at 
a  little  diftance  to  prevent  people  from  prying  too 
narrowly  into  thefe  matters,  or,  as  Mr  Ives  fays, 
to  enfure  the  vultures  of  their  repaft  without  any 
difturbance.  Mr  Grofe  fays,  that  on  his  going  to 
look  into  one  of  thefe  repofitories,  a  Perfee  advi- 
fed  him  ia  a  friendly  mamier  to  let  it  alone^  as  no 


jng  indicated  by  the  right  eye  being  firft  picked 
out.  Mr  Ives  obferves,  that  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  much  lefs  noxious  vapour  is  emitted 
by  thefe  bodies  than  might  be  expedted ;  the  flefh 
being  foon  ftirivelled  up,  and  the  bones  turning 
quite  black.  At  the  extreme  point'of  Malabar  hiU 
tftcre  is  a  rock  on  the  defcent  to  the  fea,  flat  on 
the  top,  in  which  there  is  a  natural  crevice,  which 
communicates  with  a  hollow  terminating  at  an  ex* 
tefior  opening  to  the  fea.  This  place  is  ufed  by 
the  Gentoos  as  a  purifier  from  their  fins^  This 
purification  is  efFeded  by  their  going  in  at  the  o- 
pening,  and  coming  through  the  crevice,  though 
it  feem  too  fmall  for  people  of  any  corpulence  to 
pafs. 

(II.)  Bombay,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  (N**!.) 
is  a  large  city  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  See  §  6.  When 
this  town  began  to  increafe  confiderably,  it  was 
judged  proper  to  add  the  fecurity  of  a  wall  round 
it  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fort  it  had  before*  Even 
then,  however,  it  was  negledbed  to  take  in  the 
dangerous  poft  of  Dungbarce,  which  now  evident- 
ly commands  both  the  town  and  fort.  There  has 
fince  that  time  been  added,  at  a  great  expence,  a 
ditch  that  encompaffesthe  Wall,  andean  be  floods 
ed  at  pleafure,  by  letting  in  tlie  fea,  which  termi- 
nates' the  ditch  on  two  fides,  £6  that  the  town  is 
now  entirely  furrounded  with  water,  and  is  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  India.  Lon.  ;».  38.  £• 
Lat.  18.  58.N. 

BOMB-BATTERY.  See  Battery,  J  V.  N^ 
2,  and  1 6. 

(i.)  *  BOMB-CHEST.  «./  [from  bomb  and 
cbeft.l  A  kind  of  cheft  filled  ufually  with  bombs, 
and  i^metimes  only  with  gunpowder,  placed  un« 
der  ground,  to  tear  and  blow  it  up  m  the  air, 
with  thofe  who  ftand  on  it.  Chambers* 

(t.)  BoMC-CHESTs  were  formerly  much  ufed 
to  drive  enemies  from  a  poft  they  had  fei2ed,  or 
were  about  to  take  polTeftion  of:  they  were  fet  on 
fire  by  means  of  a  fauciflee  faftened  at  one  end ; 
but  they  are  now  much  difufed. 

BOMBELLI,  Sebaftian,  an  eminent  hiftorical 
and  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Bologna  in  i^zSf 
and  died  in  1685.  ^^^  works  are  in  great  repute. 
BOMBERG,  Daniel,  an  eminent  printer,  born 
at  Antwerp.  He  was  the  firft  who  printed  Heb- 
rew books  at  Venice.  He  began  with  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  4to,  in  151 1 :  and  afterwards  pruit- 
ed  many  others  in  folio,  4to,  and  8vo.  He  print- 
ed a  folio  edition  in  15  x  7,  with  the  commentiries 
of  the  rabbins,  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X.  and  a- 
nother  under  the  infpedion  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Haiim 
in  4)  vols  folio,  in  1525.  He  alfo  printed  three 
editions  of  the  Talmud,  each  of  which  coft  him 
ioo,oco  crowns.  One  of  thefe  editions  was  be- 
gun in  T520,  and  confided  of  11  vols  folio.  He 
brought  the  art  of  printing  Hebrew  bookd  to  fuch 
perfedion,  fays  Mr  Bayle,  that  the  Jews  alledge, 
that  fince  his  death  the  Hebrew  printing  has  con* 
tinually  grown  worfe. 
*  BOMBILATION. «./.  [from  boniJ>m,  Lat.] 

Sound ; 
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.Sound ;  noife ;  report.— How  to  abate  the  vigour, 
or  filencc  the  bombilation  of  guns,  a  way  'is  iaid 
to  be  by  borax  and  butter,  roixt  in  a  due  propor- 
tion, which  will  almoft  take  off  the  report,  and 
alfo  the  force  of  the  charge.  Bro<wn^s  Vulgar  Err, 

Ci.)  BOMBINA,  in  entomology,  a  large  fpecies 
of  CurcuUo,  defcribed  by  F<ibriciu8,  as  a  native 
of  Cayenne.  This  infedt  is  of  a  ferruginous  brown 
colour,  and  the  wing  cafes  ftriated,  with  black  e- 
levated  tubercles. 

(a.)  Bom  BIN  A,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Ran  A, 
or  Frog,  the  belly  of  which  is  orange,  fpott^d 
with  fky-blue,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  triangular, 
BluMenb*  This  kind  appears  to  be  extremely  va- 
riable in  point  of  colour  and  markings.  In  the 
tenth  edition  of  Linnaeus  it  is  defcribed  as  the  jR^j- 
na  varUgata,  Roefel,  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Frogs 
and  Toads"  calls  it  Bufo  ignetts,  (buf©  vulgo  ig- 
neus  didtus.)  It  is  likewife  called  La  Sonnante^ 
and  ie  couleur  defeu^  by  Lacepede,  and  Rnna  ig- 
neas  or  fire  frog,  of  Dr  Shaw. 

♦BOMB-KETCH.  Bomb-vfssel.  «. /.  A 
kind  of  fhip,  ftrongly  built,  to  bear  the  (hock  of 
a  mortar,  when  bombs  are  to  be  fired  into  a  town. 
—  Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet,  with  bomb-'veffch, 
•hope  to  fuceeed  againft  a  place  that  has  in  its  ar- 
ieoal  gallies  and  men  of  war.  AdJifon  on  Italy. 

BOMBON,  a  province  of  S.  America  in  Peru. 

( r.)  ♦  BOMB-VESSEL.    See  Bpm.b-ketch.* 

(a.)  Bomb-vessel.    See  Ketch. 

(i.j  BOMBUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  mur- 
muring noife,  as  of  wind  breaking  out  of  a  nar- 
row into  a  larger  cavity,  frequently  heard  in  the 
thick  inteftines.  The  bombus  heard  in  the  ears, 
in  acute  difeafes^  is  laid  down  by  Hippocrates  as 
a  fign  of  death. 

(i.)  BoMBUs,  in  mulic,  an  artificial  motion 
with  the  hands,  imitating  in  cadence  and  harmo- 
ny the  buzzing  of  bees.  The  word  is  originally 
Greek,  and  fignifies  the  buz  or  noife  of  bees,  gnats, 
and  the  like.  In  this  fenfe,  bombus  made  one  of 
the  fpecies  of  applaufe  ufed  by  ancient  auditories. 
*♦  BOMBYCINOUS.  adj,  Ibombycinuj,  Lat.J 
Silken ;  maje  of  filk. 

BOMBYCINUM,  in  ancient  writers,  a  fpecies 
of  filk,  brought  from  Aflyria  and  the  ifland  of  Cos, 

BOMBYLIUS,  in  zoology,  the  Humble  be£» 
a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the  oi'der  of  dip- 
tera.  The  roftrum  is  long,  briftly  and  biyalved ; 
the  briftles  being  fixed  between  the  horizontal 
valves.  Sec  Plate  XLII,  F/g.  8.  Mr  Ray  reckons 
19  fpecies,  but  Linnzus  only  5 ;  viz. 

I.  BoMBYLius  ATER  has  red  wings,  but  $1 
little  blackifh  at  the  bafe ;  and  green  feet. 

a.  BoMBYLius  capensis,  with  the  wings fpot- 
(ted  with  black,  an  afh-coloured  body,  and  white 
2>ehind.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  BoMBYLius  MAJOR,  with  black  wings. 

4.  BoMBYLius  MEDius,  with  a  yellowilh  body, 
white  behind,  and  the  wings  Ipotted  with  yellow. 

5.  BOMBYLIUS  MINOR,  with  unfpottcd  wings. 
Thefe  3  and  the  ater,  (N**  i.)  are  natives  of 
Europe. 

BOMBYLOPHAGUS,  the  humble  bee  enter, 
hi  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fly  of  the  tipula  kind, 
which  is  larger  and  ftnonger  than  the  common 
.kinds ;  and  loving  honey,  it  feizes  on  the  humble 
bpes,  and  dcftroys  them,  in  prder  to  ^tt  at  tlze 
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bag  of  honey  which  they  contain.  It  is  of  a 
blackifh  colour  in  the  body;  its  head  is  of  a  bright 
red,  and  the  eyes  very  large  and  prominent.  It 
is  chiefly  found  in  mountainous  places. 

BOMBYLUS  TEREDO,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies 
of  humble-bee,  which  eats  its  way  into  wood,  and 
there  makes  its  neft. 

BOMBYSINE,  adj.  made  of  filk. 

(i.)  BoMBYx,  among  ancient  naturaliits,  figni- 
fies indifferently  either  filk  or  cotton. 

(a.)  BoMBYx,  in  ancient  mufic,  a  kind  of  inflru- 
mcnt,  which  in  Ariftotle's  time,  was  made  of  a 
reed,  and  by  reafon  of  its  length,  was  diificult  to 
play  on :  2.  a  contrivance  of  horn  for  fliuttingand 
opening  the  holes  of  wind  inflruments. 

(3.)  BoMBYX,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  a  fpecies  of  winged  infed,  armed  with 
a  fling  like  thofe  of  bees  and  wafps.  It  is  of  the 
fhape  of  a  wafp,  but  black ;  it  flings  very  feverely, 
always  leaving  the  fling  in  the  wound.  It  builds 
its  nefl  of  clay,  which  it  works  up  to  a  very  hard 
con(iflence,  and  faflens  to  a  flone. 

(4.)  BoMBYX  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  filk- 
worm. 

BOMENE,  a  fea  port  of  Zealand,  on  the  K. 
ihore  of  the  ifland  of  Schonen,  oppofite  to  tfaat  of 
Goree.    Lon.  o.  4.  E.  Lat.  51.  50.  N. 

BOMHARDE.    SeeBoMBARDE. 

BOMILCAR,  the  fon  of  HamUcar,  a  Carthagi- 
nian general,  who,  being  fufpedled  of  conJ^iring 
with  Agalbocjes,  was  crucified  in  the  audit  of  Car- 
thage. 

BOMMEL,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderiand,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  N.  ihore  of  the  river  Waal,  4  miles 
^£.  of  Nimeguen.  Lon.  4.  o.  E.^  Lat.'52.  6.  N. 
'  BOMONICI,  [from  /S«/Mf,  an  altar,  and  •<«», 
yiiftory ;  q.  J.  conquerors  at  the  altar,]  in  Grecian 
antiquity,  young  men  of  Lacedxmon»  who  con- 
tended at  the  facrifices  of  Diana  which  of  them 
\yas  abl^  to  endure  the  mofl  lafhes ;  being  icourged 
at  the  altar  of  the  goddefs.  Plutarch  relates  that 
fome  of  them  would  have  endured  this  difcipline 
the  whole  day,  and  even  to  death  itfelf. 

BdMStON,  a  village  in  Dorfetihire,  near  Bo- 
cjiampton. 

{i.)  BON,  a  yearly  feafl  celebrated  by  the  Japa- 
^efe  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

(a.)  Bon,  in  botany,  or  Ban,  a  name  given  by 
fonae  authors  to  the  tree,  the  kernel  of  whole  fruit 
i^  the  coflce.    The  fruit  they  call  Buna. 

(3.)  BoN,  in  geography.    See  Bonn. 

(I.)  BONA,  John,  a  cardinal,  eminent  for  learn- 
ing and  piety,  was  born  at  Mondovi,  in  Piedmont, 
in  1609,  and  died  in  1674. 

(II.  I.)  BoNA)  in  geography,  a  province  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Conflautina  in  Afirica. 

(a.)  Bona,  by  the  Moors  called  Balederfu^ 
a  fea  port  of  Algiers,  formerly  rich  and  populous, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  (N**  i.)  It  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  the  ancient  Hippo,  the  feat 
of  St  Auflin,  and  a  fea  port  built  by  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  deny  it  to  be  the  an- 
cient Hippo,  which  had  been  fo  often  taken,  re- 
taken^ and  deflroyed  by  the  wars;  and  fay  that  it 
was  Hncc  rebuilt  at  the  diflance  of  1  or  3  miles 
from  Hippo,  out  of  its  ruins,  and  called  Balced-fl^ 
Ugnedy  from  a  fort  of  trtes  of  that  name  that  grow 
in  the  ndi^bbourhoo^.  It  is  now  a  very  mean 
*  .  '  place 
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pLice,  poorly  built,  and  thinly  inhabited,  with 
fcarce  any  traces  of  its  former  grandeur,  except 
the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  or  as  others  guefs,  of  a 
monaftery  built  by  St  Auftin  about  3  miles  from 
the  city.  Near  thefe  ruins  is  a  tamed  fpring  cal- 
led by  his  name,  which  ufed  to  be  ihuch  reforted 
to  by  the  French  and  Italian  failors,  who .  came 
to  dnnk  of  its  waters,  and  pay  their  devotions  to 
a  maimed  ftatue  faid  alfo  to  belong  to  the  faint, 
but  fo  mutilated  that  no  traces  either  of  face  or 
drefs  remain ;  and  as  each  vifltor  ftrives  to  break 
off  fome  fplinter  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  fane- 
tity,  it  will  probably  be  foon  reduced  to  a^ftate 
of  non-exiftence.  Bona  was  taken  by  the  pirate 
Barbaroffa,  and  joined  to  Algiers ;  but  as  quickly 
lofty  and  recovered  by  its  old  maifters  the  Tunil- 
€fii%  who  did  not  keep  it  long.  Charles  V.  land- 
ed in  it  when  he  invaded  Algiers.  It  is  command- 
ed by  a  little  fort,  in  which  is  a  garrifon  of  about 
joo  Turks,  under  the  command  of  an  aga,  who 
is  alfo  the  governor  of  the  town.  From  a  conti- 
nual difcbarge  of  ballaft,  and  a  neglect  of  clean(ing» 
the  road  for  the  (hips  is  good  for  nothing  before 
the  town,  but  a  little  farther  weft  is  very  deep  and 
Cife.  It  is  100  m*  £•  of  Algiers.  Lon.  7.  59.  £. 
Lit.  56. 5.  N. 

(^)  Bona,  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Africa^  nearly  oppofite  to  Sicily. 

(HI.)  Bona  dea,  in  heathen  mythology,  the 
good  goddefs,  one  of  the  names  of  Cybele. — 
Others  (ay,  (he  was  a  Roman  lady,  the  wife  of 
oneFaunus^  and  famous  for  her  cbaftity,  and  that 
after  her  death  (he  was  deified.  Her  facrifices 
were  performed  only  by  matrons ;  and  in  fo  fe- 
cret  a  manner,  that  it  was  no  lefs  than  death  for 
any  man  to  be  prefent  at  the  a(rembly.  See  Cv- 
lELE.  Cicero  reproaches  Clodius  with  having 
entered  into  this  temple  difguifed  as  a  tinging  wo« 
Jnan,  and  having  by  his  prefence  polluted  the 
myfteries  of  the  good  goddefs.  What  kind  of 
myfteries  thefe  were,  we  may  learn  from  Juvenal, 
(Sat.  VI.  3,3.) 

(iV.  Bona,  in  law,  [from  bonus,  Lat.  good,]  is 
»arioully  applied  ;  e,  ff. 

I.  Bona  fides.  When  a  perfon  performs  any 
adion,  which  he  believes  at  the  time  to  be  ju(t  and 
lawful,  he  is  faid  to  have  afted  bona  fide. 

1.  Bona  gratia  was  anciently  ufed  refpedling 
divorces,  which  were  brought  about  amicably  for 
fome  juft  reafon,  with  the  confent  of  both  parties 
JDd  without  any  crime  on  the  part  of  either  ;  as 
»  cafes  of  old  age,  difeafe,  barrennefs,  mona- 
chifm,  captivity,  or  the  like. 

3.  Bona  mdbilia,  moveable  efFedts. 

^^  Bona  notabilia,  fuch  goods  as  a  perfon 
dying  has  in  another  diocefe  than  that  wherein  he 
dies,  amounting  to  the  value  of  5 1.  at  leall ;  in 
which  cafe  the  will  of  the  deceafed  muft  be  pro- 
ved, or  admint(tration  granted  in  the  court  of  the 
archbiftjop  of  the  province,  unlefs  by  compofition 
or  cuftom,  any  diocefes  are  authorized  to  do  it, 
*hen  rated  at  a  greater  fum. 

5.  Bona  p atria,  an  aflize  of  countrymen  or 
jood  neighbours,  where  i»  or  more  are  chofen 
out  of  the  country  to  pafs  upon  an  aflize,  being 
worn  judicially  in  the  prefence  of  the  party 

6.  Bona  peritura,  peri/hable  goods.  By  ftat. 
13*  Ed.  L  cap.  4.  the  cugo  of  a  (hip  thathas  been 
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caft  away  (hall  be  kept  for  a  year  and  a  day,  ani 
reftored  to  the  rightful  owner ;  but  if  the  goods 
be  fuch  as  will  not  endure  fo  long,  they  are  bona 
peritura^  which  the  (heriff  is  allowed  to  fell,  and 
to  account  in  money  for  the  value. 

7.  Bona  vacantia,  goods  in  which  no  perfon 
can  claim  a  property,  fuch  as  royal  fi(h,  (hip- 
wrecks,  treafurc-trove,  waifs  and  eflrays.  Thefe 
goods  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  the  imperial 
law,  belonged  to  the  firft  occupant  or  finder ;  but 
in  the  modem  con(titutions  of  European  govern- 
ments, they  are  annexed  to  the  fupreme  power 
by  the  pofitive  laws  of  the  ftate. 

BON  AIR,  fl^'..[Fr.].courteous;  cheerfiil. 

BONAIRE,  an  ifland  of  S.  America,  near  the 
N.  coaft  of  Terra  Firma.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  > 
and  abounds  in  kabritoes  and  fait.  It  is  15  miles 
E.  of  CuraflTow,  and  40  NW.  of  fort  Laguaira^ 
Lon.  67. 12.  W.  Lat.  la.  36.  N. 

BONAIS,  very  high  mountains  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  ci-devant 
duchy  of  Savoy,  near  LalToreburg.  In  fome  fea- 
fons  they  cannot  be  afcended  without  great  danger. 

BONAMES,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Rhine  near  the  Lahn. 

BONAMY,  Peter  Nicholas,  in  biography,  was 
bom  at  t^ouvres,  in  1694,  and  educated  for  the 
ecclefiaftical  profe(rion.  He  became  under  libra* 
nan  of  St  Victor,  where  he  was  diftinguKhed  by 
the  politenefs  of  his  manners,  as  well  aS  the  varie- 
ty of  his  iludies,  and  his  attachment  to  them*  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  infcrip- 
tions  and  belles  lettres,  and  proved  a  yaluable 
contributor  to  its  memoirs.  Simplicity  and  cor- 
reftnefs  of  language,  variety  of  erudition^  clear- 
nefs  of  argument,  and  folidity  of  critrci(hi,  cha- 
radterize  his  papers.  When,  at  the  folicitation  of 
Thurgot,  the  place  of  Hiftoriographer  of  Paris^ 
was  created,  Bonamy  was  appointed  to  occupy 
it ;  which  fituation  led  him  to  unite  various  me- 
moirs relative  to  the  hifluiy  and  antiqtiities  of 
the  city;  from  the  year  1747  he  condu<fted  the 
•*  Joumal  of  Verdun"  with  the  ftri<5teft  propriety 
and  decorum.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 770,  aged  76* 
univcrfally  eiteemed  for  candour,  probity  and 
learning. 

BONANA,  or  Banana.    See  Musea, 

BONAR,  a  rivulet  in  Rofsfhire. 

BONARELLI,  Gui  Ubaldo,  an  Italian  count. 
He  was  intrulted  with  feveral  important  negoci- 
ations,  and  was  efteemed  an  able  politician  and 
learned  philofopher.  He  was  the  author  of  a  fine 
Italian  paftoral,  intitled,  Fill'i  di  Sciro.  He  died 
at  Fano,  in  1608,  aged  45. 

*  BONA  ROBA.  «./.  [Ital.  a  fine  gown]  A 
(hewy  wanton. — 

We  knew  where  the  bona  robas  were.    Shak* 

BONASIA,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the 
tetrao 

( f .)  *  BONASUS.  »./.  [Lat,]  A  kind  of  buffalo, 
or  wild  bull. 

(2.)  BoNAsus,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  wild  ox 
of  the  fize  of  the  tame  kind,  but  of  a  thicker  bo- 
dy, and  having  on  its  neck  a  mane  like  th«it  of  a 
horfe,  .and  homs  very  (hort  and  crooked,  fo  as 
to  be  of  no  ufe  to  feim  in  fighting.  When  he  rs 
purfued,  he  throws  out  his  dung  a  girat  way,  and 
it  is  then  of  a  hot  and  corrofive  nature,   thou^J^ 

nut 
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tbod  of  defence;  a  thing  hardly  credible^  as  Mr 
Kaf ,  juftly  obferres,  if  we  had  not  inftances  of  o- 
ther  animalsi  which  poflefs  the  like  faculty.  See 
Glama. 

(i.)  BONAVENTURA,  a  fea  port  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, on  the  coaft  of  Papayan^  in  Terra  Firma. 
'The  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  Lon.  75.  18.  W. 
Lat.  3.  ao.  N. 

(a.)  BomaventuraBay  lies  on  the  above  coaft^ 
(N«>  x.)  next  the  South  Sea.   . 

(i.)  BONAVENTURE,  a  leariled  cardinal, 
born  in  Padua,  in  133  a.  He  ftudied  at  Paris,  and 
joined  the  order  of  St  Augultine,  of  which  he  was 
made  general  in  1377.  In  i378»  Pope  Urban  VI. 
made  him  a  cardinal,  which  engaged  him  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  the  church  againft  Francis  de 
Carraris  of  Padua ;  which  fo  enraged  that  petty 
defpot,  that  he  caufed  him  to  be  murdered  by  an 
avrow,  as  he  paiJed  St  Angelo's  bridge  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  1386.  He  wrote,  i.  Commentaries  on  the 
Fpiftles  of  St  John  and  St  James :  a.  Lives  of  the 
Saints:  3.  Speculum  Maria i  4.  Sermons,  &c. 

(a.)  BoNAVENTURE,  St,  a  Celebrated  Cardinal, 
originally  named  John  Fidauxa^  and  called  from 
his  works,  the /e rap Jbic  doSor.  He  was  born  at 
Bagnarea,  in  iiar,  and  becaoie  a  monk  of  the  or- 
der of  St  Francis,  in  ia43>  a  dodtor  of  Paris,  in* 
1255,  ai^d  general  of  his  order,  in  1256.  After 
the  death  of  Clement  IV.  the  cardinals,  difagree- 
ing  about  the  eledion  of  a  new  pope,  folemnly 
engaged  to  elect  him  who  fhould  be  named  by 
Bonaventure,  even  though  it  ihould  be  himfelt, 
but  he  chofe  Theobald  archdeacon  of  Liege,  who 
was  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  took  the  name 
of  Gregory  X.  This  pope,  in  return,  in  layi* 
made  him  cardinal  and  biihop  of  Alba,  and  ap- 
pointed him  to  aflift  at  the  ad  general  council  of 
Lyons,  where  he  died  in  ia74.  His  works,  which 
are  chiefly  on  divinity,  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
8  vols  folio.  Bellarmine  praifes  him  highly,  and 
even  Luther  ftiles  him  vir  preflantiffimusi  a  moft 
excellent  man.  He  was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV. 
in  1482. 

BONAUGHT,  in  the  Iriih  cuftoms,  a  tax  paid 
to  the  lord  of  a  manor. 

(i.)  BONA  VISTA,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  the  moft  eafteriy  and  firft  difcovered  of  the 
Cape  de  Verd  iflands.  It  is  ao  miles  long,  and 
13  broad;  has  plenty  of  goats  and  cotton,  with 
lome  indigo  ;  and  belongs  to  Portugal.  The  in- 
habitants arc  remarkable  for  flothfulnefs:  they 
have  a  town  and  two  roads  where  ihips  come  to 
an  anchor.    Lon.  24.  6.  W.  Lat.  16.  5.  N. 

(a,  3.)  BoNAvisTA,  I.  a  fpacious  bay;  and, 
a.  a  cape  on  the  E.  fide  of  Newfoundland. 

BONA  VITUS.    See  Benavidus. 

BONCASTON,  a  village  in  Somefetfhire* 

•  BONCHKETiEN  «.  /  .[French.]  A  fpe- 
cics  of  pear,  fo  called,  probably,  from  the  name 
of  a  gardener. 

BONCIARIUS,  Mark  Antony,  a  difciple  of 
Muretus,  and  a  good  Latin  writer,  was  bom  in 
'^SSSi  near  Perugia,  where  he  taught  languages. 
Among  his  fcbolars  was  his  own  father,  originally 
a  Ihoe-maker,  who  wilhing  to  turn  Jefuit  at  47 
yyars  of  age,  was  obliged  to  acquire  fome  learn- 
ing from  his  fun.  Bonciarius  was  afilided  with 
th«  gout|  and  at  laft  loft  his  fight.    He  died  in 


x6x6.  He  wrote,  x.  De  Arte  Grammatical  %,  7ri^ 
umpbui  Augujlust  a  poem  in  4  books:  3.  Letter^ 
printed  at  Marpui^g  in  1604.  Some  of'theie  (how 
the  method  he  took  to  initrudt  his  father  is  a 
ihort  time.  4.  Epicurusy  Ji*ue  Dialogus  de  antiqm 
Philo/ofhia;  wherein  be  ihowed,  that  Epicurus 
came  nearer  the  truth  than  the  other  philofo 
phers :  and  that  the  Stoics  were  fartheft  from  it. 

{ I.)*  BOND.  adj\  [from  ^iW,  perhaps  for 
bound ;  from  gebonden^  Sax.]  Captive )  in  a  fertile 
date.— Whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentil^  whether 
we  be  bond  or  free,  x  Cor,  xii.  13. 

(a.)  *  Bond.  »./  [bondy  Sax»  bound \  it  is  writ- 
ten indifferently,  in  many  of  its  fenfcs,  bond,  or 
band.  See  Band.]  x.  Cords,  or  chains,  with  which 
any  one  is  bound. — 

Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  afunder^ 

I  gain'd  ray  freedom.  Sbakefpeare 

a.  Ligament  that  holds  any  thing  together.—Let 
any  one  fend  his  contemplation  to  the  extremities 
of  the  univerfe,  and  fee  what  conceivable  hoops, 
what  bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  mais  c^ 
matter  in  fo  clofe  a  prefiure  together.  Locke* 
3.  Union ;  connexion :  a  workman^s  term. — Ob* 
ferve,  in  working  up  the  walls*  that  no  fide  of  the 
houfe,  nor  any  part  of  the  walls,  be  brought  up 
three  feet  above  the  other,  before  the  next  adjoin- 
ing wall  be  wrought  up  to  it,  fo  that  they  maybe 
all  joined  together,  and  make  a  good  bond.  Mor- 
timer* j  Hujbandry*  4.  [In  the  plural.]  Chains:  im- 
prifonment ;  captivity.— Whom  I  perceived  to 
have  nothing  laid  to  his  charge  worthy  of  death, 
6r  oi bonds,  ASs  xxiii.  a9.  5.  Cement  of  unions 
caufe  of  union ;  link  of  connexion.-— 
Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown ; 

O  bleficd  bond  of  board  and  bed !  SbakeJ^art. 
— Love  cools,  brothers  divide,  and  the  bond  is 
cracked  'twixt  fon  and  father.  Sbakefp.  King  Lear. 

6.  A  writing  of  obligation  to  pay  a  fum,  or  per- 
form a  contra^. — 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  feal  me  there 
Your  fingle  bond.  Sbakejpeare. 

What  if  I  ne'er  confent  to  make  you  mine; 
.   My  father's  promife  ties  me  not  to  time ; 
And  bonds  without  a  date,  they  lay,  are  void. 

Drydfn. 

7.  Obligation ;  law  by  which  any  man  is  obliged. 

Unhappy  that  I  am !  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth :  I  love  your  majefty 
According  to  my  bondy  no  more  nor  le&.  Sbak. 
— Take  which  you  pleafe,  it  diflbWes  the  bondsd 
government  and  obedience.  Locke. 

(3.)  Bond,  in  law,  is  a  deed  whereby  the  ob- 
ligor obliges  himfelf,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  ad- 
mlniftrators,  to  pay  a  certain  fum  of  money  to  ^ 
nothcr  at  a  day  appointed.  If  this  Ue  all,  the 
bond  is  called  a  iimple  oneyfimplesc  obiigatio.  But 
there  is  generally  a  condition  added,  that  if  the 
obligor  does  fome  particular  ad,  the  obligation 
fball  be  void,  or  eife  ihall  remain  in  full  force:  ai 
payment  of  rent ;  performance  of  covenants  in  a 
deed ;  or  repayment  of  a  principal  fum  of  money 
borrowed  of  the  obligee,  with  intereft ;  which 
principal  fum  is  ufually  one  half  of  the  penal  fom 
fpecified  in  the  bond.  In  cafe  this  conditioo  is 
not  performed,  the  bond  biecomet  foifeited»  or 
abfolute  at  law,  and  chax|;es  the  obligor  while 
living ;  and  after  his  death  the  obligatkm  4ltfBtod» 
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npon  his  heif,  who  (on  defeat  of  pcribnal  affets) 
js  bound  to  difcharge  it,  provided  he  has  real  af- 
fets  by  defcent  as  a  recompenfe.  If  the  condition 
of  a  bond  be  impoffible  at  the  time  of  making  it, 
or  be  to  do  a  things  contrary  to  fome  rule  of  law 
lliat  is  merely  pofitive,  or  be  uncertain,  or  infen- 
lible,  the  comlition  alone  is  void,  and  the  bond 
ihall  (land  fingle  and  unconditional :  for  it  is  the 
folly  of  the  obligor  to  enter  into  fuch  an  obliga- 
tion fixwn  which  he  can  never  be  releafed.  If  it 
be  to  do  a  thing  that  is  malum  in  /•,  the  obliga- 
tion itfelf  is  void :  for  the  whole  is  an  unlawful 
contra^,  and  the  obligee  fliall  take  no  advantage 
from  fuch  a  tranfadiion.  And  if  the  condition  be 
poffible  at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  afterwards 
Iwomes  impoffible  by  the  aft  of  God,  the  aft  of 
Mw,  or  the  aft  of  the  obligee  himfclf,  there  the 
penalty  of  the  obligation  is  faved  •  for  no  prudence 
or  forefight  of  the  obligor  could  guard  againft  fudi 
a  contingency.  On  the  forfeiture  of  a  bond,  or 
its  becoming  fingle,  the  whole  penalty  was  reco- 
verable at  law:  but  here  the  courts  of  equity-  in- 
terpofed,  and  would  not  permit  a  man  to  take 
more  than  in  confcience  fie  ought,  *viz*  his  prin- 
cipal, intereft,  and  expences,  in  cafe  the  forfeiture 
accrued  by  non-payment  of  money  borrowed ;  the 
dimages  fuftained  upon  non-performance  of  cove- 
nants; and  the  like.  And  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ann. 
«.  16.  hath  alfo  cnafted,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of 
fquity,  that  in  cafe  of  a  bond,  conditioned  for  the 
piyment  of  money,  the  payment  or  tender  of  the 
prindpal  fum  due,  with  intereft  and  cofts,  even 
though  the  bond  be  forfeited  and  a  fuit  commen- 
ced thereon,  (hall  be  a  full  fatisfaftion  and  dif- 
charge, 

(4.)  BoTtD,  in  mafonry  and  brick-laying,  is  when 
briqks  or  (tones  are  as  it  were  knit  and  inter- 
woven ;  and  when  they  fay,  make  good  bond^  they 
mean  that  the  joints  are  not  made  over,  or  upon 
other  joints ;  but  reach  at  leaft  (ix  inches,  both 
within  the  wall  and  on  the  furface,  as  the  art  of 
building  requires. 

(5.)  Bond,  John,  a  scommentator  on  Horace 
and  Perfitts,  was  bom  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  1550, 
aod  educated  at  Winchefter.  In  1569,  be  was 
entered  a  ftudent  of  ^Oxford.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1573,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1579; 
foon  after  which  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the 
free  fchool  in  Taunton,  Somerfetlhirc.  In  this 
employment  be  continued  many  years  with  great 
reputation:  but  being  at  length  weary  of  his  labo- 
rious employment,  he  commenced  phyfician,  and 
became  emment  in  that  capacity.  He  died  in 
1612,  po(re(red  of  feveral  lands  and  tenements  in 
his  neighbourhood.  He  wrote,  1.  Commeniarii  in 
pomata  Q.  Horatih  8vo.  %.  Commentarii  in  fex 
Jaijras  Ferfii ;  Lond.  i6c4«  8vo. 

(x.)*  BONDAGE.  »./.  [from  bond,]  i.  Cap- 
tivity;  imprifonment:  (late  of  reftraint. — You  only 
tare  overthrown  me,  and  in  my  bondage  confifts 
my  g!ory.  Sidney.^ 

Say»  gentle  princefs,  would  you  not  fuppbfe 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ?— 
—To  be  a  queen  in  bondage^  is  more  vile 
Than  i«  a  flate  in  bafe  fervility.       Sbakejpeare. 

Our  cage 
We  make^a  choir,  as  doth  the  prifon'd  bird. 
And  ling  our  bondage  fieely.        Sbakcfp.  Cjmb. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
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The  king,  when  he  delignM  you  for  my  guard, 
Refolv'd  he  would  not  make  my  bondage  hard. 

Drjden. 
a.  Obligation  ;  tye  of  duty. — If  (he  has  a  (truggle 
for  honour,  (he  is  in  a  bondage  tp  love;  which 
gives  the  ftory  its  turn  that  way.  Pope. — He  muft 
refolve  by  no  means  to  l)e  enflaved,  and  bronght 
under  the  bondage  of  obferving  oaths,  which  ought 
to  vanilh  when  they  (tand  in  competition  with 
eating  and,  drinking,  or  taking  money.  South. 

(1.)  BoNDAGB  properly  fignifies  the  feme  with 
(lavery,  but  in  old  law  books  is  ufed  for  villenage. 
SeeViLLEWAGE.  Tenant^ln  bondage  paid  kenote, 
and  did  fealty;  they  were  not  to  fell  trees  in  their 
own  garden,  without  licence  of  the  lord.  The 
widow  of  a  tenant  in  bondage  held  her  hufband's 
eftate  qtmrn  diu  *vixeriijne  maritoy  as  long  as  flie 
lived  fingle. 

(3.)B0N1>AGE  BY  THE  FoRELOCK,  {Bondagium 

per  antsriores  crinej  capitis^)  was  when  a  freeman 
renounced  his  liberty,  and  became  flave  to  fome 
great  man :  which  was  done  by  the  ceremony  of 
cutting  off  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  forehead,  and 
delivering  it  to  his  lord ;  denoting  that  he  was  to 
be  maintained  by  him  for  the  future.  Such  a 
bondman,  if  he  reclaimed  his  liberty,  or  was  fu- 
gitive from  his  ma(ler,  might  be  drawn  again  to 
his  ftTvitude  by  the  nofe;  whence  the  origin  of 
the  menace  to  pull  a  man  by  the  nofe. 

BONDBUSK,  a  hamlet  of  Cokeney,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham. 

*  BONDMAID.  «./.  [from  bond^  captive,  and 
maid.']  A  woman  (lave.— 

Good  (ifter,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yobr* 
feif. 

To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  (lave  of  me.     Sbak. 

(i.)  •  BONDMAN.  n.f.  ifrom  bondxnd  man] 
A  man  flave. — Amongft  the  Romans,  in  making 
of  a  bondman  free,  was  it  not  wondered  wherefore 
fo  great  ado  (hould  be  made  ?  the  mafter  to  pre* 
fent  his  flave  in  fome  court,  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  not  only  to  lay,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
publick  magiftrate,  I  will  that  this  man  become 
free;  but,  after  thofe  folemn  words  uttered,  to 
ftrike  him  on  the  cheek,  to  turn  Kim  round,  the 
hair  of  his  head  to  be  (haved  off,  the  magiftrate 
to  touch  him  thrice  with  a  rod ;  in  the  end,  a  cap 
and  a  white  garment  given  hirn.  Hooker. — 
O  freedom  !  firft  delight  of  human  kind ; 

Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  mafters  find. 

Dryden'.' 

(i.)  Bond-man,  in  the  Englifh  law,  is  ufed  for 
a  villain,  or  tenant  in  villenage.  See  Villain^ 
and  Villenage. 

(3.)  BoNO-MKN,  in  Roman  antiquity,' were  of 
two  kinds;  the  one  called  servi,  who  were  thofe 
either  bought  for  money,  taken  in  war,  left  by 
fucceiiion,  or  purchafed  by  fome  other  lawful  ac- 
quilition ;  the  others  bom  of  their  bond-twom^^ 
and  called  Vern^c:.  We  may  add  a  3d  kind,  men- 
tioned by  Jultinian,  called  ad/criptitii  gleb^e^  or  «- 
gricenfiti ;  who  were  not  bound  to  the  perfon,  but 
to  the  ground  or  place,  and  folk) wed  by  him  who 
bad  the  land.  Thefe  in  our  law  are  called  vitlains 
regardantsj  as  belonging  to  the  manor  or  place.  ' 

♦  BONDSERVANT,  n.f.  [from  bond  irnd/er- 
v^ff/.]  A  flave;  a  fervant  vrithout  the  liberty  of 
quitting  ,hia  mafter.-* Ar)4  if  t^y  brother,  that 
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dwelleth  by  t^ee,  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  fold  un- 
to thee,  thou  ftalt  not  compel  him  to  fcrve  an  a 
bondfervant.  Leviticuj  xxv.  39. 

♦  BONDSERVICE,  a. /.  [from  bonJ  and>r- 
vic^J]  The  condition  of  a  bondfervant ;  flavery.— . 
Upon  thefe  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  oiUnd' 
Jervice.  Kings, 

•  BONDSLAVE,  n.  /  [from  b»nd  and  Jl.-ve,] 
A  man  in  flavery  ;  one  of  fervile  condition  who 
cannot  change  hid  mailer.— Love  enjoined,  fuch 
diligence,  that  no  apprentice,  no,  nor  bond/lave^ 
Could  ever  be,  by  fear,  more  r^dy  at  all  com- 
mands than  that  young  princefs  was.  Sidney. — All 
her  ofnaments  are  taken  away  5  of  a  freewoman 
Ihe  is  become  a  bondjlave*  1  Mace.  ii.  iz. — Com- 
monly the  bond/lave  is  fed  by  his  lord,  but  here 
the  lord  was  fed  by  his  bond/lave.  Sir  J,  Dainis. 

*  BONDSMAN.  «.  /.  [from  bond  and  man.] 
I.  A  flave.— Carnal  greedy  people,  without  fuch 
a  precept,  would  have  no  mercy  upon  their  poor 
bond/men  and  beafts.  Denbam.  2.  A  perfon  bounds 
or  giving  fecurity  for  another. 

BOND-SOCOME,  an  old  law  term,  fignifying 
an  obligation  to  grind  at  the  mill  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.    See  Thirlagb. 

*  BONDSWOMAN.  «./.  [from  bond  and  wo- 
man-l  A  >toman  Have. — 

My  lords,  the  fenators 

Are  fold  for  flaves,  and  their  wives  for  bond/- 
women,  Ben  Jonfan's  Catiline, 

BONDUC,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  Plu- 
mier  to  a  genus  of  plants,  chara^erifed  by  Lin. 
naeus  under  the  name  of  Guilandina, 

9ONDUCA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name 
by  which  many  authors  have  called  the  Molucca, 
Marlao,  or  Bezoar  nuts. 

(i.)  *  BONE.  n.f.  [ban,  SaxonJ  i.  The  folid 
parts'  of  the  body  of  an  animal  m^de  up  of  hard 
fibres,  tied  one  to  another  by  fmall  tranfverfe 
fibres,  as  thofe  of  the.  mufcles.  In  a  foetus  they 
are  porous,  foft,  and  eafily  difcemed.  As  their 
pores  fill  with  a  fubftance  of  their  own  nature,  fo 
they  increafe,  harden,  and  grow  clofe  to  one  ano- 
ther. They  are  all  fpongy,  and  full  of  little  cells, 
or  are  of  aconilderable  firm  thicknefs,  with  a  large 
cavity,  except  the  teeth  ^  and  where  they  are  ar- 
ticulated, they  are  covered  with  a  tlnn  and  ftrong 
membrane,  called  the  periofteum.  Each  bone  is 
much  bigger  at  its  extremity  than  in  the  middle, 
that  the  articulations  might  be  firm,  and  the  bones 
not  eai^ly  put  out  of  joint.  But  becaufe  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bone  fhould  be  ftrong,  to  fuftain  its  al- 
lotted weight,  and  refiil  accidents,  the  fibres  are 
there  more  clofely  compared  together,  fupport- 
in(c  one  another;  and  the  hone  is  made  hollow, 
and  confequently  not  fo  eafily  broken,  as  it  muft 
have  been  had  it  been  folid  and  fmaller.  Quincy, — 
Thy  bones  are  marrowlefs,  thy  blood  is  cold, 

Macbeth, 
—  Ther^  was  lately  a  young  gentleman  bit  to  the 
bone.  Tatler.  2.  A  fragment  of  meat ;  a  bone 
with  as  much  flelh  as  adheres  to  it. — 

Like  iEfop's  hounds,  contending  for  the  ^ow^, 

Each,  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone. 

Drydfn, 
yTo  b.*  upon  the  bones.  To  attack.— Pufs  had  a 
month's  mind  /3  be  upon  the  b'ones  of  him»  but  was 
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not  willing  to  pick  a  quarrel.  VlS-firangim    4*  ?V 

make  no  bones.    To  make  no  fcruple :  a  metaphof 

taken  from  a  dog,  whe  readily  fwallows  meat  that 

has  no  bones.  5.  Bones,  A  fort  of  bobbins,  made  of 

trotter  bones,  for  weaving  bonelace.  6.  Bones.  Dice. 

But  then  my  ftudy  was  to  cog  the'  dice. 

And  dext'roiifly  to  throw  the  lucky  fice : 

To  ihun  ames  ace  that  fwept  my  flakes  away ; 

And  catch  the  box,  for  fear  they  ihould  convey 

Falfe  hones y  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play.  Drfi/. 

(5.)   BoNESy  ACCOUNT  OP  THB  HUMAN.      See 

Anatomy,  Index. 

(3.}  Bones,  acid  of.  From  a  difcovery  made 
by  Mr  Scheele,  of  a  method  of  producing  the 
phofphoric  acid  in  large  quantity  from  bones,  it 
has  been  aifertedi  that  this  acid  is  naturally  con- 
tained in  tfie  bones,  united  with  a  calcarous  earth. 
From  many  experiments,  however,  it  appears  that 
no  acid  is  niturally  contained  in  calcined  bones ; 
nor  can  the  acid  of  phofphorus  be  extrafted  from 
them  but  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid :  whence 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  in  this 
cafe  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  earth  with  die  vitriolic  acid.  See  j  6. 

(4.]  Bones,  ancient  ceremonies  respect- 
ing. Divers  ufages  and  ceremonies  relating  to 
the  bones  of  the  dead  have  obtained  in  diflfercnt 
ages ;  as  gathering  them  from  the  funeral  pile, 
wailiing,  anointing,  and  depofiting  them  in  urps, 
and  thence  into  tombs  j  tranOating  them,  which 
was  not  to  be  done  without  the  authority  of 
the  pontiffs ;  not  to  add  worihipi)ing  them,  l^ill 
pradifed  to  the  bones  of  faints  in  the  Rv^'mifb 
church.  Among  the  ancients,  the  bones  of  tra- 
vellers and  foldiers  dying  in  foreign  countries  were 
brought  home  to  be  buried  ;  till,  by  an  exprefa 
decree  of  the  fenate,  made  during  the  Italian  war, 
it  was  forbid,  and  the  foldiers  bodies  ordered  to 
be  buried  where  they  died.  The  Romans,  who 
had  a  peculiar  deity  prefiding  over  every  thing, 
worlhipped  Ossilago  as  the  god  of  the  bones. 

(5.)  Bones,  coLduRiNG  of.  Bones  may  be 
ftained  of  a  variety  df  colours  by  the  common 
dyeing  infufions  and  decorations  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable fubftances.  They  are  ftained  alfo,  with- 
out heat,  bv  metallic  folutions;  and  by  means  of 
tliefe  may  be  fpotted  or  variegated  at  pleafun;. 
Thus,  folotion  of  filver  in  aquafortis  gives  a  brown 
or  black  accc^iding  to  its  quantity ;  folution  of 
gold  in  aqua  rl^gia,  or  in  fpirit  of  laity  a  fine  pur- 
ple ;  folution  6f  copper  in  the  acetous  acid,  a  fine 
green  ;  and  folutions  of  the  fame  metal  in  volatile 
alkalis,  a  blue,  which  at  firft  is  deep  and  beau- 
tiful, but  changes,  upon  expofure  to  the  air,  into 
a  green  or  bluifh  green.  If  the  bone  is  but  touch- 
ed with  the  two  firft  folutions,  and  expofed  to 
tlie  air,  it  does  not  fail  to  acquire  the  colour  in  a 
few  hours:  In  the  two  latter,  it  requires  to  be 
fteeped  for  a  day  or  longer  in  order  to  its  imbib- 
ing the  colour.  In  thefe  and  other  cafes,  where 
immerfion  for  fome  time  is  necelTary,  the  bone 
may  be  vai-iegated,  by  covering  fuch  parts  as  are 
to  remain  white,  with  wax  or  any  other  matter 
that  the  liquor  will  not  diflblve  or  penetrate. 

(6.)  Bones,  earth  of,  appears  to  be  very 
difterent  from  the  calcareous  kind :  [it  is  much 
more  foluble  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated 
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crpated  from  that  or  any  other,  by  means  of  the 
cauJlic  volatile  alkali,  which  cannot  be  done  with 
Hhe  calcareous  earth.    See  §  9. 

(7')  Bones,  extraneous,  or  pretcrnatu- 
HAL,  have  been  found  in  the  meninges,  the  duw 
plications  of  the  dura  mater,  between  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  in  the  matrices  of  women, 
does,  hares,  cows,  omentum  of  fwine,  &c.  See 
Hift,  Acad,  Sc.  an,  j  711,  171,%  Piott^j  Hift.  §  56, 
6j!f  an  J  74. 

(S.)  Bones,  fossile.    See  ^  to. 

(9.)  Bones,  induration  and  mollifica- 
tion OF.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  alkaline  falts 
render  bones  harder  and  firmer,  and  that  acids 
make  them  fofter  and  more  flexible.  Thefe  ef- 
fcfts  fiicceed  in  certain  circumftances,  but  not 
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change,  renders  them  only  more  and  more  friable. 
But  if  they  are  urged  at  firft  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
fuch  as  that  in  which  copper  or  iron  melts,  they 
become  hard,  femitranfparent,  and  fonorous,  like 
the  hard  mineral  ftones.  This  curious  experiment 
deferves  to  be  further  profecuted* 

(to.) Bones,  fetrified,  or  fossile,  are  found 
in  the  earth,  frequently  at  great  depths,  in  aU  the 
ftrata,  and  even  in  ftones  and  rocks:  Some  of 
them  are  of  a  huge  Gze,  ufually  fuppofed  to  be 
the  hones  of  gaints,  but.  more  truly  of  elephants 
or  hippopotami.  It  is  fuppofed  they  were  depo- 
fited  ih  thofe  ftrata  when  all  things  were  in  a  ftate 
of  folution  by  the  general  deluge ;  and  that  they 
afterwards  incorporated  ajid  petrified  with  the 
bodies  where  they  happened  to  be  lodged.  In  the 


univerfally ;  for  bones  may  be  hardened  and  fof-    mufeum  of  the  Ruflian  Academy  of  Sciences,  there 


tened  both  by  acids  and  by  -alkalis,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  faline  matter  employed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  Newmann  made 
bones  harder  and  more  compa^  by  treating  them 
with  the  ftrongcft  of  the  mineral  acids ;  though, 
when  trie  acid  is  in  fufficient  proportion,  it  de- 
ftroys  or  diflTolves  them.  In  Papin's  digefter  (a 
firong  dofe  TcITel,  in  which  the  fteam  of  boiling 
liquors  is  confined,  and  the  fluid  by  this  means 
made  to  undergo  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  it 
could  otherwife  fuftain,)  the  hardeft  bones  are  re- 
duced in  a  fhort  time,  by  the  adtion  of  Ample 
tvater,  into  a  foft  pap  or  JeUy ;  and  alkaline  li- 
quors produce  this  effed  ftill  (ooner.  In  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  French  Accademy  for  the  years  174a 
and  1743,  there  is  an  account  that  Mr  Geotfroy 
produced  before  the  academy  a  fmall  ivory  fpoon, 
which  by  long  lying  in  muftard,  was  become  flexi- 
ble and  tranfparent  like  horn;  and  that  Mr  Fouchy 
law  an  ivory  fpoon,  which,  by  lying  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  in  milk,  was  become  fupple  like  lea- 
ther; and  that  Mr  Hunauld  produced  bones, 
which  had  been  foftened  by  fteeping  in  vinegar, 
afterwards  hardened  to  their  natural  ftate  by  fteep- 
ing in  water,  and  foftened  a  fecond  time  by  fteep- 
mg  in  vine^r.  Dr  Lewis  obferved,  that  the  ni- 
trons and  marine  acids  diluted,  and  the  acetous 
add,  make  bones  flexible  and  tough  like  leather ; 
but  that  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  though  it  ren- 
ders them  notably  foft,  makes  them  at  the  fame 
time  brittle.  It  feems  as  if  a  great  part  of  the 
earthy  matter,  which  is  the  bafis  of  the  bone,  and 
on  which  its  hardnefs  depends,  was  diffolved  and 
cxtraded  by  the  three  firft ;  while  the  latter,  in- 
capable of  diflblving  this  kind  of  earth  into  a  li- 
quid form,  only  corrodes  it  into  a  kind  of  feleni- 
tic  concrete,  which  remains  intermixed  in  minute 
particles  among  the  gelatinous  matter.  Dr  Lewis 
did  not  find  that  the  foftened  bones,  whatever 
add  they  were  foftened  by,  recovered  their  hard- 
nefs by  fteeping  in  water.  Slips  of  foftened  ivory, 
after  lying  above  a  month  in  water,  continued 
nearly  as  foft  as  when  tbey  were  taken  out  of  the 
iod  liquor.  A  Angular  induration  of  boned  is 
produced  by  fire ;  the  effe<^s  of  which  are  here 
remarkably  different  according  to  its  degree  and 
the  cinnimftances  of  its  application.  Bones  ex- 
poled  to  a  moderate  fire,  either  in  open  veifels, 
OS  in  conta<^  with  the  burning  fuel,  become 
(•paque,  white,  and  friable  throughout ;  and  an 
iccrcale  of  fire,  after. they  have  once  fuftercd  thi^ 


is  a  vaft  colle<5tion  of  foffile  bones,  teeth,  and  horns, 
of  the  elephaut,  rhinoceros,  and  buftalo,  which  have 
been  found  in  difterent  parts  of  the  empire,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  fouthern  regions  of  Sibei* 
ria.  Naturalifts  have  been  puzzled  to  account 
for  fp  great  a  variety  being  found  in  a  country, 
where  the  animal  of  which  they  fomerly  made  a 
part,  were  never,  known  to  exift.  h  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Peter  I.  who,  thougd  he  deferves  to  be 
efteemed  a  gi'eat  monarch,  was  certainly  no  great 
naturalift,  that  the  teeth  found  near  Vojronetz  were 
the  remains  of  elephants  belonging  to  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according  to  fome  hif. 
torians,  crofted  the  Don,  >ind  advanced  aa  far  as 
Koftinka.  The  celebrated  Bayer,  whofe  authori- 
ty carries  greater  weight  in  the  literary  world, 
conjectures,  that  the  bones  and  teeth  found  in  Si- 
beria belonged  to  elephants  common  to  that  coun? 
try,  during  the  wars  which  the  Mogul  monarchs 
carried  on  with  the  Perfiahs ;  and  this  plaufible 
fuppofition  feems  in  lbn»e  meafure  corroborated, 
by  the  difcovery  of  the  entire  Skeleton  of  an  ele- 
phant tn  one  of  the  Siberian  fombs.  But  this  p- 
pinion,  as  Mr,  Pallas  very  juftly  obferves,  (in  his 
Nov.  Comm,  De  Offibus  Siberia  fojfilibtu^  p,  440,) 
is  fufficiently  reftited  by  the  confideration,  that 
the  elephants  employed  in  the  annies  of  all  India 
could  never  have  aliorded  the  vaft  quantities  of 
teeth  which  have  been  difcc/ered,  not  to  mention 
thofe  which  it  is  juftly  to  be  prefumed  may  ftil} 
be  buried.  They  have  been  already  dug  up  in 
fuch  plenty  as  to  make  a  confiderable'krficle  of 
trade.  The  fame  ingenious  naturalift  has  given  an 
ample  defcription  of  thefe  foffile  bones,  and  ha? 
endeavoured  to  account  for  their  origin.  Upon 
examining  thofe  in  the  mufeum,  he  was  led  to 
conclude,  that  as  thefe  bones  are  equally  difperfed 
in  all  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  the  climate 
probably  was  in  the  earlier  ages  lefs  fevere  than  at 
prefent,  and  then  poffibly  fufficiently  warm'td  be 
the  native  countries  of  the  elphant,  rhinoceros, 
and  other  quadrupeds,  now  found  only  in  th^ 
fouthern  climates.  But  when  he  vifited,  during 
his  travels,  the  fpots  where  the  foffile  bodies  were 
dug  up,  and  could  form  a  judgment  from  his  own 
oblervations,  and  not  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
he  renounced  his  former  hypothefis ;  and,  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinions  or  many  modem  philo- 
fophers,  aflerted,  that  they  muft  have  been  brought* 
by  the  waters ;  and  tbat  ncthing  but  a  fudden 
and  general  inundation,  fuch  as  the  deluge,  could 
'  Q»  fiavc 
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have  tranfported  them  from  their  native  countries 
in  the  fouth,  to  the  regions  of  the  north.  In  proof 
of  this  aliertioii,  he  addst  that  the  bones  are  ge- 
nerally found  feparate,  as  if  they  had  been  fcat- 
tered  by  the  waves,  covered  with  a  ftratum  of 
mud  evidently  formed  by  the  waters,  and  com- 
monly intermixed  with  the  remains  of  marine 
plants,  and  fimilir  fubflances ;  inftances  of  which 
ne  himfelf  obferved  during  his  progrefs  through 
Siberia,  and  which  fufHciently  prove  that  thefe 
regions  of  Afia  were  once  overwhelmed  by  the 
fea.  We  often  6nd  in  the  earth,  petrified  bones, 
tlie  greateft  part  of  th'eir  gelatinous  matter  being 
extra(fted  by  the  moifture,  and  a  ftony  one  intro- 
duced in  its  room.  In  fome  parts  of  France,  pe- 
trified bones  are  met  with,  which  have  an  impreg- 
nation of  copper.  Hence,  on  being  calcined  in  an 
open  fire,  a  volatile  fait  is  produced  from  the  re- 
mains of  their  gelatinous  principle,  and  ^he  bone 
is  tinged  throughout  of  a  fine  grecnifti  blue  colour^ 
popper  always  flriking  a  blue  with  volatile  alkalis. 
The  Freqch  turcoife  flones  are  no  other  than 
tbefe  bones  prepared  by  calcination;  th^y  are 
very  durable,  and  bear  to  be  worked  and  po- 
iifiied  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  xlafs;  witl>- 
DUt  the  imperfedion^  infeparable  from  graffy 
bodies,  of  being  brittle.  See  Turcojse.  I'bcre 
have  been  lately  difcovered  feveral  enormous 
ikeletons,  5  or  6  feet  beneath  the  furface,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  river  Miume 
in  America,  700  miles  from  the  fea  coaft.  Some 
of  the  tuiks.are  near  7  feet  long ;  one  foot  nine 
inches  at  the  b^fe,  and  one  foot  near  the  point  | 
the  cavity  at  the  foot  or  bafe,  19  inches  deep, 
Befides  their  fize,  there  are  feveral  other  differen- 
ces, which  will  not  allow  the  Aippofitlou  of  their 
having  been. elephants :  the  tuika  of  the  true  ele- 
phant have  fcmttimes.a  very  flight  lateral  bend  ; 
thefe  have  a  larger  twift,  or  fpiral  curve,  towards 
the  fmaller  end :  but  the  great  and  fpecific  difTe- 
rence  confifts  in  the  (hape  of  the  grinding  teeth  | 
which  in  thefe  newly  fouqd,  are  falhioned  lik^ 
the  teeth  of  a  c;.rnivorous  animal ;  and  .flat  and 
ribbed  tranfvcrfely  on  their  furface  like  thofe  of 
the  ekphant,  but  fumiihed  with  a  double  row  of 
high  and  conic  proceii'es,  as  if  intended  to  mafti- 
cate,  not  to  grind  their  food.  A  third  difference 
IS  in  the  thigh-bpne,  which  is  of  gre<it  difpropor- 
tionable  (hicknefs  to  that  of  the  elephant;  and 
has  alfo  fiome  other  anatomical  varieties.  Thefe 
fofiile  bones  have  been  alfo  found  in  Peru  and  the 
Brazils ;  and  when  cut  and  polifiied  by  the  work- 
ers in  ivory,  appear  in  eveiry,  refpeft  fimilar.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr  Hunter,  that  they  muft  have 
belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than  the  elephant ; 
and  differing  from  it,  in  being  carnivorous.  But 
as  yet  this  formidable  creature- has  evaded  our 
fearch ;  and  if,  indeed,  fuoh  an  ani^ial  exifts,  it 
is  happy  for  man  that  it  ke^ips  ^t  adiftance ;  fince 
what  ravage  might  not  be  expe^ed  from  a  crea- 
ture, endowed  with  more  than  the  ftrength  of  the 
elephant,  and  ail  th«;  rapacity  of  the  tiger  ?  See 
Mammoth. 

(11.)  BoNfis,  USES  of.'  Bones  dre  a  very  uie- 
ful  article,  not  only  for  making  diffbreat  kinds  of 
toys,  but  likcwife  i;i  feveral  of  the  chemical  arts ; 
as,  for  makinj^  caft  iron  malleable,  for  abforbing 
jhP'fulpl.ur  ot  fulphureoua  ^mtsj  for  forming  tefts 
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and  cupels,  or  veiTels  for  refining  gold  and  filvtr 
with  lead;  (burnt  bones compofing  amafsof  apo« 
rous  texture,  which  abforbs  the  vitrified  lead  and 
other  matters,  while  the  gold  and  filvrr,  btm^ 
unvitrefcible,  remains  entire  behind ;)  for  the  pre- 
paration of  mi'ky  glaffes  and  porcelains ;  /or  tbe 
redification  of  volatile  falts  and  empyreunatic 
oils ;  and  for  making  glue.  The  bones  of  difff- 
rent  animals  are  not  equally  fit  for  thefe  ufes: 
even  the  glue,  or  gelatinous  part  of  the  bones  of  on? 
animal  being  remarkably  different  both  in  quantity 
and  cohefivenefs  from  that  of  another.  1  he  hu- 
man ikull-bone,  or  cranium,  the  natural  defcDce 
of  the  feat  of  fenfation  and  perception  in  the  no< 
bleit  animal,  has  been  recommended  medicinally 
as  a  cure  for  epilepfies^  deliria,  and  all  diforders 
of  the  fenfe$,  by  the  fame  falfe  phtlofophy  which 
afcrilied  anti-aflhmatic  virtues  to  the  lungs  of  the 
long-winded  fox;  and  expected,  becau^  ibwls 
are  faid  to  digeft  even  fmall  (tones,  that  the  ikiii 
of  the  gizard,  dried  and  powdered,  would  pro- 
duce a  fimilar  effedt  in  the  human  ftOmach.  T9 
fuch  extravagances  have  phyficians  been  led  by 
the  fuperftitions  of  former  ages ! 

(i».)  Bones,  WHiTFNiNG  OF.  Two  procefTe^ 
are  defcribed  in  the  jlSaHofmaKt^a  for '^hkcn' 
ing  bones,  for  ikeletons.  FrofeflTor  Rau  had  a 
method  of  giving  them  a  great  degree  of  white- 
tefs.  By  bare  expofure  to  the  air,  fun,  and  rain* 
for  a  length  of  time»  they  become  notably  white ; 
hut  the  whiteft  bones,  kept  in  rooms  tainted  with 
fmoke  or  fuliginous  vapours,'  grow  in  a  little  time 
yellow,  browniih,  and  unfightly.  It  is  cnflom- 
ary.  for  the  purification  of  hones,  to  boil  thtm 
in  alkaline  liouors;  which,  by-diffblvipg  and  ex- 
trad  ing:the4uperHuou8  fat,  improve  their  whitt- 
«efs.  '        :   . 

♦  To  BoNF.  V.  <».  [from  the  noun.]  To  take 
out  the  l)ones  fn>m  the  fli^ih  ;  as  the  cooks  hemd 
the  veaL  ...  .  ; , : 
.  BoN£-ACF,  a  game  at  cards  pkyed  thus:  The 
dealer  deals  out  two  cards  ^o  the  iirft  hand,  and 
turns  up  the  thirds  and  fo  on  through  all  tlieplsj- 
ers,  who  may  be  .7,  8,  or  ^s  manv  as  the  cards 
will  permit :  he  that  has  the  highifft  card  turned 
pp  to  him  carries  the  bone ;  that  is,  one  half  cf 
theftake;  t^e  othfr  half  remaining  to  be  played 
for.  Again,  if  there  be  three  kin^s,  three  queem, 
three  tens.  Sec.  turned  up,  the  eideft  .han^d  wins 
tli<  bone.  But  the  ace  of  diamonds-  is  bone-acr, 
and  wins  all  other  cards  whatever.  Thus  much 
for  the  bone :  and  as  for  the  other  bait  of  the 
flake,  the  nearell  to  31  wins  it ;  and  be  that  turcs 
up  or  draws  3 1  wins  it  immediately. 

^oNt-BRFAKEt,  in  omithology,  a  name  given 
to  the  OflUrage,  a  ipecies  of  eagle. 

BoNi- -CHURCH,  a  village  cf  the  IQe  of  Wight, 
Eaft  Medina. 

.  ♦  BON£I  ACE.  «./.  [from  ^<we  and  lati;  the 
bobbins  with  which  lace  is  woven  being  frequent- 
ly made  of  bones.];  Flaxen  lace,  fuch  as  women 
wear  on  their  linen.— The  things  you  follow,  and 
make  fongs  on  now,  |houl<i  be  fent  to  knit,  or6t 
down  to.  bobbins  or  ^offif/arr.  TVrf/pr.— Wedeftmy 
the  fymmetry  of  the  human  figure^  and  foofiihly 
contrive  to  call  off"  the  eye  from  great  ajid  r^ 
beauties,  to  childifh  gevrgav  ribbands  and  b&if 
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^  BONELESb*  nJj*  [from  hotie*'\  Wanting 
Ikkks. — 

I  would,  while  it  was  fmiliBg  in  my  face. 

Have  pluckt  my  nipple  from  his  btintlejs  gums. 

And  dalht  hjs  braint^  out.  Sbakff, 

»  To  BONESET.  V.  «.  [from  bone  and/r^]  1 0 
jtftore  a  bone  out  of  joint  toite  place ;  or  join  a 
bone  broken  to  the  other  part.--A  fradurwl  leg 
iietin  the  country  by  one  pretending  to  bone/ettifg, 
Wifeman^i  Surgery, 

(i.)*BON£SETTER.ii./:[from^iffy>r.J  A 
chirurgcon;  one  who  particularly  profefles  the 
art  of  reftoring  broken  or  luxated  bones. — At  pre- 
fent  my  dcfire  is  to  have  a  good  Bonejetter*  JJenb, 

(4.}  BoNSETTifts.    See  Barber,  §  3. 

BONE-bEl^riNG.  «.y.  the  art  of  replacing 
diflocatcd  bones*  and  of  joining  the  parts  of  frac- 
tured ones.    See  Surgkry,  Index* 

BONE-SPA  VIM, «./.  a  difeafc  incident  to  hor- 
fes.    See  Farriery,  Ikdex. 

BON-ESPERANCE,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
See  Good  Hope. 

BONET,  Theophilus,  an  epainent  pbyfician 
born  at  Geneva,  March  13 tb,  i6«o.  He  look 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1643,  after  he  had  gone 
through  moll  ot  the  famous  univerfities,  and  was 
for  fome  tinne  phyiician  to  the  duke  of  Longue- 
viilL*.  Meanwnile  his  ikili  in  his  profeflion  got 
him  conikierable  |>]Eadtice ;  but  being  feized  with 
deafncfs,  it  obliged  him  to  retire  trom  bufmefs^ 
which  gave  him  leifure  to  colle(5t  all  the  oblerva- 
tions  he  had  made  during  a  pradice  of  40  years. 
He  wrote,  i.  Poiy^ittbesi  Jinte  Tbefaurus  AUdico- 
fraaicusf  3  vols  folio,  a.  Labyrwthi  Medici  extri" 
cats,  3.  Medicine  Sfptentrionuli4  Csiwiitia;  and 
other  works. 

BONEWELL,  a  village  in  Herefordfhire,  near 
Croft-Caftle.     •     .   v.     . 

BONFADIO,  or  {  James,  one  of  the  moft  po- 

BONFADIUS,  *  «te  writers  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tur>',  was  born  in  Italy,  near  the  lake  Garda.  He 
was  fecretary  to  the  cardinal  de  Bari,  and  afte^ 
his  de^h  to  the  cardinal  Qbinucct.  He  after* 
wards  read  public  lectures  on  Ariftatle's  polities, 
and  on  rhetoric :  and  was  made  hiftorio^rapber 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa..'  He  applied  himfelf  to 
compofe.  the  annals  of  that  ftate,  in  which  he  wrote 
too  lalincally  x>n  fodne  great  families.  .This  crea- 
ting him  enemies  who  were  refolved  to  ruin  himi 
they  accufed  him  of  the  unnatural  fin ;  and|  as 
they  fuborned  witnefies  to  convid  him*  he  was 
condemned  to  be  bumt»  •  Some  (ay  that  this  fen^ 
tence  was  executed ;  and  others^  tiiat  his  pnniih<i 
ment  was  changed,  and  that  be  was  beheaded* 
A.  D.  1560.  Upon  the  day  of  bis  execution  he 
wrote  a  note  to  John  Baptitt  Grimaldi,  to  ttflity 
his  gratitude  to  the  perfons  who  had  endeavoured 
to  ftrve  him ;  and  proniifed  to  inform  them,  how 
be  found  bimfelf  in  the  other  world,  if  Jt  could 
be  done  without  frightening  them.  But  it  does 
not  appear,  that  he  performed  his  promifc,  any 
more,  than  the  many  who  had  promifed  the  like 
before  him. — His  hiftory  of  Genoa  is  efteemed* 
We  have  stifo  fome  lettei'S,  fome  orations,  and 
Latin  and  Italian  poems  of  his,  which  were  print- 
ed at  Bologna^  in  T744>  Svo. 

BONFINIUS,  Anthony,  flourifhcd  in  the  15th 
century.    He  was  a  native  of  Afcoli  in  Italy,  and 
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attached  htinfelf  to  the  bdles  lettres.  Matthiim 
Corvinus  jLing  of  Hungary,  having  heard  of  hi$ 
learning,  fent  for  him,  retained  him,  and  fettled 
upon  him  a  penfion.  He  wrote,  i.  A  hiftory  of 
Afcoli ;  2.  A  treatife  of  virginity  and  conjugal 
chaftity ;  3.  a  hiftory  of  Hungary;  and  other  works. 
*  BONFIRE,  n.  /.  [from  bon,  good,  Fr.  and 
JSre]  A  fire  made  for  fome  publick  ciufe  of  tri* 
umph  or  exultation.— 

Ring  ye  the  bells  to  make  it  wear  away^ 
And  bonfires  make  all  day.  tpenfir% 

—How  canie  fo  many  bonltru  to  be  made  in  queen 
Mary's  days  ?  Why,  Ihe  had  abofed  and  deceived 
her  people.  South,-- 

Fuil  foon  by  "bon/irit  and  by  bell, 
We  learnt  our  liege  was  paffing  well.         Gar* 
BONFRERIUS,  James,  a  learned  Jefult,  bom 
at  Dinant,  in  1573.  ,  He  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  and' learned  notes  on  the  Ono^ 
mafticon  of  the  places  and  towns  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture.     He  died  at  Toumay  in  16439 
aged  70. 
BONOAKS,  or  \  James,  a  native  of  OrIeans» 
BONGARSIAS,  >  was  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  of  the  i6th  century.     He  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  critical  leamhag,  and  was  for  near 
30  years  employed  in  the  molt  important  negocia** 
tions  of  Henry  IV.  whofe  resident  he  was  feveral 
times  at  the  courts  of  the  princes  of  Germany, 
and  at  length  his  ambafiador.    He  was  of  the  Prbr 
teftant  religion^;  and,  when  very  young»  -had 
courage  to  write  and  poft  up  in  Rome  a  very  £pU 
rited  anfwer  to  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.    The 
puMic  is  obliged  to  him  for  the  edition  of  feveral 
authors,  who  had  written  the  Hiftory  of  the  Ex- 
peditions to  the  Holy  Land  ;  he  alfo  publi(hed» 
among  other  works»  an  edition  of  Juftin,  in  which 
he  reftored  feveral  palfages  that  had  been  corrupt* 
ed,  by  confnlting  valuable  M.  SS.  and  added  notes 
which  explained  many  difficulties.    He  died  ill 
i6ia,  aged  58. 
( I.)  BONGO,  an  lOand  of  J^pan. 
(1.)  Bongo,  or  Bumoo,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of 
Ximo.  ' 

(3.)  BoMOO,  the  capital  <jf  the  Ifland,  (N*  t.) 
It  is  a  fea  port,  and  lies  on  the  £•  fide,  ot>pofile 
to  Ton/a.      m 

BONGOMILES,  a  monk  who  founded  the  he- 
retical fedt  of  the  Bogomili.  See  Bogomili. 

BON  GO-PALM  A,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  nutmeg  tree. 
BON-GOUT,  [Fr]  a  Arte  tafte. 
(1.  ♦  BONGRACE,  «./.  [bdrrm  J^ee,  Fr.]    A 
forebead-cloth,  or  covering  fbr  the  tbrehead.  Not 
tiow  ufed.  Skinner^^l  have  feett  her  befet  all  over 
with  emeralds,  and  pearls,  ranged  in  rows  abotit; 
her  cawl,  her  peruke,  her  brnt^racf^  and  cbaplet. 
Hukc<wiU  $tt  Frtrtidenci* 

(2.)  Bon  grace,  in  £t9.  language,  a  frame  of 
old  ropes,  ot  junks  of  ctMes,  laid  along  the  bows, 
ftenis  and  fides  of  (liips,  failing  in  cold  btitud  s, 
to  preferve  them  from  damage  by  the  flakes  of  ice. 
*  BONHA,  a  river  of  S.  America,4Which  falls  in- 
to the  Pacific  Ocean. 

BON  HILL,  a  parifti  of  Scotland  in  Dumbarton- 
fhire,  4^  miles  long,  and  4  broad.  The  ground 
is  all  inclofed  and  fubdivided.  'About  250  acres 
are  planted  with  larix  and  firsy  and  the  natural 
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woo4  is  fo  plentiful,  that  a  cutting  of  it,  at  ao  years, 
ia  WQFth  about  L.  a3 5 o.  The  population  in  1 79 1 , 
as  ftated  by  the  rev.  Mr  Gordon  Stewart,  in  his 
report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  1310,  and  had  in- 
creafed  no  lefs  than  1409  within  the  preceding  36 
years*  This  increafe  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  eilabliihment  of  3  printfields  and  4 
bleacbfields  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven. 

BONIFACE,  I.  pope  of  Rome,  was  elefted,  A. 
D.  418,  and  exerted  himfclf  oiuch  to  eftabliih  the 
fupremacy  of  Rome  over  the  other  churches.  St 
Auguftine  dedicated  to  him  his  book  againft  the 
pelagians.    He  died  A*  D.  413. 

Boniface,  U.  governed  the  papal  fee  only  a 
year  and  1  days.  He  was  ele<fted  on  the  death  of 
Felix  IV.  A,  D.  530,  but  was  oppofed  by  the  an- 
tipope,  Diofcorus.  He  appointed  Vigilius  his  fuc- 
ceflfor,  but  afterwards  annulled  his  appointment; 
finding  Vigilius  not  popular.    He  died  in  531. 

BoN  iFACE,  III.  was  eleded  A.D.  606,  and  reign- 
ed only  8  months  and  23  days  ;  yet  in  that  ftiort 
period,  by  favburing  the  emperor  Phocas,  he  got 
the  important  title  of  Unvverfal  Bijh&p  exdufively 
conferred  on  himfelf  and  his  fuccelTors.'  Alftedtus 
dates  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Beaft  un* 
4er  this  Pope  ;  •«  Ineipit  regnum  befti^  ;  (fays  he) 

fuia  Boftffacwj  aperuit  osfuum  ut  ambUirfa  beftia*^ 
it  was  fucceeded  by 

IBoNiFACE,  IV.  who  obtained  the  additional  fa- 
vour  from  Phocas,  of  converting  the  funous  hea- 
then temple,  built  by  Agrippa,  called  the  Pan-- 
tbeorif  into  a  church.  Several  literary  works  are 
afcribed  to  him,  but  they  are  fuipeded  to  be  fpu- 
rious.  He  died,  A«  D;  614*  in  the  9th  year  of 
his  pontificate,  and  was  canonized. 

Boniface,  V.  wa^eleAed  pope  on  the  death  of 
Deufdedit,  A.  D.  618,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ho- 
norius,  in  6%6, 

BoN  I  FACE,  VI.  was  raifed  to  the  papal  chair  oq 
the  death  of  FormoCus,  A.  D»  895,  bi^t  enjoyed 
his  pontifical  dignity  onlv  15  days. 

Boniface,  VII.  has  the  title  of  jintipopf :  be- 
caufe,  in  974,  hecaii(i^Benedid  Vl.to  beftrangied 
in  prifon,  and  after  the  ele^ion  of  Bcnedi(ii  VH, 
removed  the  treafures  of  the  church  to  Conitan- 
tinople.  He,  however,  returned  after  the  death 
of  Benedict,  and  caufed  his  fuccefIi.T  John  XIV. 
to  be  murdered ;  but  died  himfelf  foon  after,  and 
his  body  was  dragged  by  the  feet  about  the  (Ireet^* 

Boniface,  VIII.  obtained,  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity in  i«94,  upon  the  uncommon  event  of  pope 
Celeftine  V.  Alftedius  fays,  that  "  he  entered  like 
a  fox,  reigoed  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  d«g.'* 
In  1197,  he  canonized  St  Lewis  king  of  France; 
and  in  1300,  inftituted  a  jubilee  to  be  held  every 
100  years  following.  At  this  jubilee  be  dreffed 
himfelf  the  one  day  in  his  pontifical  habit,  and  the 
next  m  imperial  robes;  telling  the  emperor  Al- 
l>ert'8  ambafladors,  thai  their  mailer's  election 
was  of  no  avail,  without  his  authority.  He  boaft<* 
ed  that  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven  | 
and  caufed  two  drawn  fwords  to  be  carried  before 
him,  as  emblems  of  his  two-fold  authority.  He 
was  killed  in  1303. 

Boniface,  IX.  was  ele^ed  Pop^,  A.  D.  1389, 

on  the  death  of  Urban  VI,  and  enjoyed  the  papal 

.  dignity  14  years  and  11  months,  but  not  without 

competitors ;  for  at  this  time  thei^  was.a  fucceX^ 
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fion  of  antipopes  at  Avi^on,  for  abotit  50  years, 
which  Roman  Catholic  writers  ftile  the  brand 
Sebi/mt  and  fometimes  there  were  three  popes  ex- 
ifting  at  once.    He  died  A.  D.  1404. 

(i.)  Boniface,  St,  an  Engliibman,  bom  at 
Kirton  in  Devonihire,  and  originally  named  Wi- 
nifred. He  preached  the  gofpel  among  the  bar- 
barous nations ;  and  though  created  archbifhop  of 
Mentz,  by  Gregory  II.  foon  after  refigned  his  of- 
fice, to  go  and  preach  in  £aft  Friefland,  where  be 
was  martyred  by  the  Pagans  on  the  5th  of  June, 
754.    His  letters  were  publiihed  by  Senarius. 

(1.)  Boniface,  St,  an  Italian,  who  caraeto 
Scotland,  about  A.  D.  693  or  697,  to  make  our 
forefethers  acquainted  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
Mr  Wood,  the  minilter  of  Rofemarkie,  in  Rofs- 
fhire,  mentions,  that  they  have  a  well  and  an  an- 
nual fair  denominated  after  him,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic feal  of  the  burgh  bears  his  image.  Stat.  Ace. 
FoL  IX.  p.  345. 

BONIFACIA,  in  botany,  a  nime  given  by  Biu- 
hine  and  others,  to  the  broad  leafed  Ruse  us,  or 
Butcher's  broom. 

(I.)  BONIFACIO,  a  diftri^t  of  Corfica,  at  the 
8.  extremity  of  the  iiland,  from  which  the  ftrait 
between  Corfica  and  Sardinia  has  its  name. 

(i.) Bonifacio,  a  town  in  the  diftrifft,  (N*  i.) 
beyond  the  mountains,  near  the  ftrait  called  Bocca 
di  Bomfacio,  It  is  well  fortified  and  populous. 
Lon.  9.  «o.  £.  Lat.  41.  45-^. 

BONINGALE,  a  village  in  Shropihire,  near 
Albrighton. 

(r.)  BONiNGTON,  a  village  of  Mid-Lothiao, 
in  the  parifti  of  ftatho. 

(a,  3.)  BoKiNQTON,  two  villages  in  Kent; 
viz.  r.  in  Romney-marfli,  near  Wye:  a.  united 
to  Fakenhurft. 

(f.)  BONIS  AURESTANDIS.  See  ArRE STANDI $. 

(».)  Bonis,  arresto,  &c.    See  Arresto. 

(3.)  Bonis  non  amovendis,  in  law,  is  a  ^vrit 
direded  to  the  flieriffs  of  London,  &c.  cbai^ring 
them,  that  a  perfon  againft  whom  judgment  in 
obtained,  and  profeciiting  a  writ  of  errour,  be  not 
fuffered  to  remove  his  goods  until  the  error  is  de- 
termined- 

BONITO,  in  ichthyology.    See  Scomber. 

BONIUM,  the  ancient  name  of  Bangqr. 

BONKLE  and  Preston,  two  united  parifhes 
of  Scotland  in  Berwickihire,  extending  about  y» 
m.  every  way,  and  containing  8,900  acres.  The 
foil  on  the  high  ground  is  dry,  thin  and  poor,  but 
has  beeb  'much  improved  of  late.  The  reft  is  na- 
turally fertile.  The  farms  are  large ;  from  L.  ico 
to  L.  600  a-year.  Tlie  population,  of  confe- 
quence,  has  not  increafed :  there  being,  by  the 
rev.  Mr  Douglas's  ftatement  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair, 
only  6ia  foi^ls,  in  179 1  $  which  was  69  below  the 
number  in  1755. 

BONLACHY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Longford. 

BON  MOT,  IFr.]  a  jeft ;  a  witty  repartee. 

BQNN,  or  Bon,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  city  of 
Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  and  the 
ufual  refidence  of  the  eledor.  It  is  of  great  «)n- 
fequence  in  the  time  of  war;  becaufe  it  is  fitua- 
ted  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  place  where  it  can  ftop 
every  thing  that  comes  down  that  river.  It  was 
well  fottifie(i  by  the  ele^or,  who  bdd  a  fine  pa- 
lace 
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bee  and  beautiful  gardens  in  the  city.  Lon.  7.5. 
E.  Lat.50.  35.  N. 

( I.)  BONN  A,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the 
50  citadels  built  by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine ;  fuppo* 
fed  by  (bme  to  be  the  iame  with  the  jira  Uiio^ 
0i0»/ now  called  Bonn. 

(a.)  Bonn  Ay  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  Pli- 
ny and  others  to  th^  Bon  as  us. 

BONNAGE,  in  our  old  feudal  cuitoms,  not 
yet  wholly  abotifhed,  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
a  tenant  to  c>it  down  part  of  the  proprietor's 
corn,  when  called  on. 

(1.)  BONNEFONS,  John,  a  Latin  poet,  bom 
at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  and  lieutenant  general 
of  Bar  fur  Seine,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
Pancbarhy  and  other  poe&is.  He  died  under  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIII. 

(3.)  Bohnefons,  John,  another  Latin  poet, 
was  fon  to  the  former,  N*  i. 

BONNER,  Edmund,  biihop  of  London,  of  in- 
famous memory,  was  bom  at  Hauley  in  Worcef- 
terihire,  and  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  natural 
Ton  of  one  Savage  a  prieft ;  who  was  the  natural 
fon  of  Sir  John  Savage  of  Clifton  in  the  fame  coun- 
ty. Strype,  however,  (ays,  he  was  pofitively  af- 
fured  that  Bonner  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
a  poor  man,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  known  to  this 
day  by  the  name  of  Bonner^ j  place.  About  151a, 
he  entered  itudent  of  Broadgate  Hall  in  Oxford. 
Ifl  15 19,  he  was  admitted  batchelor  of  the  canon 
and  civil  law.  About  the  fame  time  he  took  or- 
ders, and  obtained  fome  preferment  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Worcefler.  In  1546,  he  was  created  doc- 
tor of  canon  law.  Having  now  acquired  the  cha- 
ncer of  a  fhrewd  politician  and  civilian,  he  was 
ioon  difiiBguifhed  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  made 
him  his  commiffary  for  the  faculties,  and  heaped 
upon  him  a  variety  of  church  preferments.  He 
poflefTed  at  one  time  the  livings  of  Blaydon  and 
Cberry-Burton  in  Yorkfhire,  Ripple  in  Worcefler: 
ihire,  eaft  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  prebend  of  8t 
Paul's,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicefter.  Bonner 
was  with  the  cardinal  at  Caw- wood,  when  he  was 
aiTtfted  for  high  treafon.  Afler  the  death  of  that 
minifter,  he  foon  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  fa- 
vour of  Henry  Vllt.  who  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  employed  him  in  feveral  embaifies, . 
particularly  to  the  pope.  In  Tsszt  he  was  fent 
to  Rome,  with  Sir  Edward  Kame,  to  anfwer  for 
the  king,  whom  his  Holinefs  had  cited  to  appear 
ia  perfon  or  by  proxy.  In  1533,  he  was  again 
difpatched  to  pope  Clement  VII.  at  Marfeilles,  u- 
pon  the  excommunication  of  king  Henry  on  ac- 
count of  his  divorce.  On  this  occafion  he  threaten- 
ed the  pope  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  his  Ho- 
linefs talked  of  burning  him  alive,  or  throwing 
him  into  a  caldron  of  melted  lead ;  upon  which. 
Bonner  thought  Bt  to  decamp.  His  infallibility 
did  not  forfee,  that  the  man,  whom  he  thus 
threatened  was  predefined  to  bum  heretics  in 
England.  In  153S,  being  ambaffador  at  the 
couitof  France,  he  was  nominated  biihop  of  Here- 
ford; but,  bcriFore  confeipration,  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  London,  and  enthroned  in  April 
* 5 40.— Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547,  while  Bonner 
was  ambafTadpr  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Du- 
ring this  reign  he  was  conftantly  zealous  in  his 
oppo&tion  to  the  pope  i  and,  to  pleafe  the  kia^ 
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favoured  the  reformation ;  but,  on  the  acceflioi^ 
of  young  Edward^  he  refuted  the  oath  of  fupre- 
macy,  and  was  committed  to  the  Fleet ;  however, 
he  foon  thought  fit  to  promife  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  was  accordingly  releafed.  He  conti- 
nued to  comply  with  the  reformation  $  but  with 
fuch  manifeit  negled  and  relu6tance,  that  he  was 
twice  reprimanded  by  the  privy  council,  and  in 
15 49,  after  a  long  trial,  was  committed  to  the  Mar« 
fbaifea,  and  deprived  of  his  biihopric.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  reign  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  re- 
venge. Mary  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne  be- 
fore Bonner  was  reflored  to  his  bifhopric ;  and 
ibon  after  appointed  vicegerent  and  preTident  of 
the  convocation.  From  this  time  he  became  the 
chief  inftrument  of  papal  cruelty ;  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  condemned  no  lefs  than  aoo  Proteftants 
to  the  flames  in  the  fpace  of  3  years.  Nor  wa9 
this  monfter  of  a  prieft  more  remarkable  for  his 
cmelty  than  his  impudence.  When  Queen  Eliza- 
beth came  to  the  crown,  he  had  the  infolence  to 
meet  her,  with  the  reft  of  the  biihops,  at  High- 
gate.  But,  in  the  id  year  of  her  reign,  refuGng 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  he 
was  again  deprived,  and  committed  to  the  Mar- 
ihalfea;  where  he  died  in  1569,  after  ten  years 
confinement.  There  cannot  be  a  ilronger  in- 
ftance  of  the  comparative  lenity  of  the  Proteltant 
church,  than  its  fuffering  this  mifcreant  to  die  a 
natural  death.  Several  pieces  were  publifhed  un- 
der his  name. 

BONNESTABLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Sarte.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  com,  and  is  15  m.  NE.  of  Mans.  Lon.  o.  30* 
£.  Lat.  48.  U.K. 

(i.)  BONNET,  Charles,  a  naturalift  andme- 
taphyfician,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1720.  He 
was  mtended  fur  the  law,  but  accidentally  meet- 
ing with  the  Spedacle  de  Nature  of  Le  Pluche, 
and  Reaumur's  Memoirs  on  Infedts,  he  refolved 
to  devote  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  nature.  At  the 
age  of  ao  he  had  made  feveral  difcoveries  in  ento- 
mology, and  at  17.  he  formed  his  fyitem  of  vege- 
table phyfics^  About  thi^  time  he  appeared,  as  a 
writer  in  a  treatife.  on  pfycology,  which  was* 
followed  by  his  analytical  elTay  on  the  mental 
powers.  In  176a  and  1764  he  publifhed  Confide- 
rations  on  organized  Bodies,  and  Contemplations 
of  Nature,  His  laft  work  was  Palingenefia,  or 
Thoughts  on  the  pafl  and  future  State  of  Animal 
Beings.  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  of 
London,  and.  of  feveral  other  learned  bodies. 
Bonnet  was  a  firm  believer  in  chriflianity,  and  died 
at  Geneva,  May  ao,  1793. — Life  of  Bonnet  pubiijb'^ 
ed  at  Berne,  1 794. 

(a.)*  BoNNBT.  n.f.  [banetf  Fr.j  A  covering 
for  the  head  ;  a  hat<:  a  cap.— 

Go  to  them  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

And  thus  far  having  flretch'd  it,  here  be  with 
them. 

Thy  knee  bufTmg  theftones ;  for,  in  fuch  bufinefs, 

Adion  is  eloquence.  SboM, 

— They  had  not  probably  the  ceremony  of  vailing 
the  b:mnet  in  their  falutations ;  for,  iii  medals, 
they  flill  have  it  on  their  heads.  Addifon. 

(3.)  *  Bonnet.  [In  fortification.]     A  kind  of 

little  ravelin,  without  any  ditch,  havmg  a  parapet 

.  ,   .  tlirce 
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ihtee  feet  high,  anciently  placed  before  th^  points 
of  the  faliant  angles  of  the  glacis. 

(4.)  *  Bonnet  a  PREsraE,  or  priefl's  cap»  is 
iiR  outwork,  having  a£  the  head  three  faliant  an* 
§le8»  and  two  inwards. 

(5.)  Bonnet  a  prrstrb  differs  from  the 
Rouble  tenaille  only  in  this,  that  its  fides,  inftead 
of  being  parallel,  are  like  the  qiieue  d^arondet  or 
fwallow's  tail,  that  is,  narrowing,  or  drawing  clofe 
at  the  gorg^,  and  opening  at  the  head. 

(6.)  Bonnets,  (0  i^drf*  i.)  arc  ftill  ufcd  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  inftead  of  hats. 

(7.]  Bonnets,  in  fortification,  (^  1.)  confift  of 
two  faces,  having  only  a  parapet  with  two  rows 
of  palifadoes,  of  about  10  or  11  feet  diilance. 
They  have  a  communication  with  the  covered 
-wayt  by  a  trench  cut  through  the  glacis^  and  pa« 
ii&does  on  each  fide. 

(8.)  *  Bonnsts.  [In  the  fed  language.]  Small 
fails  fet  on  the  courfes  on  the  mizen,  mainfail,  and 
forefail  of  a  (hip,  when  theic  are  too  narrow  or 
ihallow  to  cloath  the  maft,  or  in  order  to  mako 
more  way  in  calm  weather.  Chambers^ 

Bomn£T  PEPPER.    See  Capsicum. 

(i.)  BONNEVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
4ep»  of  £ure  and  Loire,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of 
Ikauce*  It  bad  lately  a  fine  Benedi&ine  abbey. 
it  is  feated  on  the  Ix)ire,  8  miles  N..  of  Cfaateaudun* 
IxHi.  I.  20.  E.  Lat.  4S.  la.  Nv 

CsO  Bon  n  e  V a  l,  ,Claudius  Alexander,  count  de, 
known  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  the  name  of 
Osman  Bashaw,  defcended  from  a  family  rela- 
ted to  the  blood-royal  of  France,  entered  at  the 
4ge  of  16  io  the  lervlce  of  that  crown,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  marfhal  de  Biron.  He  made 
the  .campaign  in  FJanders  in  1690;. but  foon  after 
left  the  French  army,  and  entered  into  the  imperi* 
al  fervice  under  prince  Eugene,  who  honoured 
him  with  an  intimate  friendihip.  The  intrigues 
of  the  marquis  de  Prie,  his  inveterate  enemy,  ruin- 
ed his  credit,  however,  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  caufed  him  to  b^  banifhed  the  empire.  He 
then  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic  of  Venice 
and  to  Ruflia;  which  being  declined,  his  next 
tender  was  to  the  Grand  Signor,  who  gladly  re- 
ceived him.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould 
have  a  body  of  30,000  men  at  his  difpofal ;  that  a 
government  (hould  be  cOnferr«d  on  him,  with  the 
rjLnk  of  Baihaw  of  three  tails,  and  a  falary  of 
io»ooo  afpers  a-day ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  a  war, 
he  ihould  be  commander  in  chief.  The  firft  ex- 
])L*dition  he  engaged  in,  after  his  arrival  at  Con- 
Itantinoplc,  was  to  quell  an  infurreAion  of  Ara«^ 
Iwa  Pctnea,  which  he  effeded ;  and  at  his  return 
hid  large  oftVrs  made  him  by  Kouli  Khan,  but 
did  Dot  choofe  to  accept  them.  Some  time  after, 
he  commanded  the  Turkith  army  againft  the  em- 
peror, over  wliofe  force  he  gained  a  viAory  on 
the  Danube.  But  fucccfs  does  not  always  proted 
a  perfon  againll  difgrace ;  for  Bonneval,  notwith- 
flanding  his  fervices,  was  firft  imprifoned,  and 
then  banifhed  to  the  ifland  of  Ohio.  The  fultan 
however  continued  his  ^end ;  and  the  evening 
before  his  departure  made  him  Ba(haw-general  of 
the  Archipelago,  which,  with  his  former  appoint- 
ment of  beglerberg  of  Arabia,  rendered  him  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  perfons  in  the  Ottoman  em^ 
pjre.    In  this  ifland  he  found  a  retirement  gulte 
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agreeable  to  his  wiflies }  but  did  not  long  epjof 
it,  being  fent,for  back,  and  made  topigi  or  raaftti 
of  the  ordnance,  a  poft  of  great  honour  and  pro* 
fit.  He  died  in  this  employment,  aged  75,  in  1747; 
and  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 

BONNEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mount  Blanc,  feated  on  the  N.  fide 
of  the  river  Arve,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  called 
the  Mole. 

BONNEY.    See  Bonnv,  N^  2. 

^  BONNILY.  md'o.  [from  honny,\  Gayly ;  hand- 
fomely;  plumply. 

♦  BONNINBSS.  «./.  [from  bonny. 1  Gayety; 
handfomenefs  (  plumpnefs 

( I.)  BONNJTON,  a  diftriA  in  Lanarklhire. 
(3.)  BoNNiTON  Fall,  or  >  a  beautiful  catarad, 
BoNNiTOM  Ljnn,  3  in  the  above  dif&id» 

(N»  J.)  where  the  whole  water  of  the  river  Clyde 
falls  over  a  rock  upwards  of  1%  feet  perpendicular, 
about  %\  m.  above  Lanark.  The  romantic  fcenery 
around  this  and  Corr  a  Lin,  which  is-farther  down 
th^  Clyde,  is  elegantly  defcribed  by  Mr  Lockhart 
of  Baronald,  in  the  Stat.  Ace.  XV.  lo — &2. 

( I.)*  BONNY. fl^/r.  [from  ^(w,  bonney  Fr.]  It 
is  a  word  now  almofl.  confined  to  the  Scottiih 
dialed^,    i.  Haudfome;  beautiful.— 

Match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him, 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows, 
Ev'n  of  the  bonny  bead  be  lovM  fo  well. 

Thus  wail'd  the  louts  in  melancholy  (train, 

Till  benny  Solan-  fpread  acrofs  the  plain.  Gaj. 
%.  GiLf ;  merry ;  frolickfome ;  cheerful ;  blithe.-' 
Then  figh  not  fo,  but  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny,  SAaAr/pfan. 

3.  It  feems  to  be  generally  ufed  iu  converution 
for  piumfi, 

(a  )  Bonny,  «./.  among  miners,  a  bed  of  ore, 
differing  only  from  a  fquat  as  being  round,  where- 
as the  fquat  is  flat.    See  Squat. 

(3.)  Bonny,  a  river  of  France. 

(4.)  Bonny,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loiret  and  ci-devant  province  of  Gafti- 
nois,  feated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Bonny,  (N^ 
3.)  and  the  Loire.  Lon.  a.  54.  £•  Lat.  47-  36<  ^■ 

*  Bonny-clabber.  n,f,  A  word  ufed  in  Ire- 
land for  four  buttermilk.— 

We  fcom,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 

Of  parties  o'er  our  bonny-clabber  / 
Nor  are  we  iludious  to  enouire. 

Who  votes  for  minors,  who  for  hire.       Swift' 

BONNYTOWN,.  a  village  of  Fifefliire>  in  the 
parilh  of  Carnock. 

BONO  ET  malo,  writ  de.  a  fped&l  writ  of 
goal-delivery  was  ahciently  ufed  for  each  parti- 
cular prifoner  under  this  title ;  bat  thefe  things 
being  found  inconvenient  and  oppreflive,  a  gene- 
ral commifllion  for  all  the  prifoners  has  long  been 
ef^abliihed  in  their  ftead. 

BONONCINI,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  compo- 
fer  of  mulic,  who  for  fome  time  divided  the  opi- 
nions of  the  roiiifo/vfi/i  of  this  kingdom  with  refpedt 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  bimfelf  and  the  great 
Handel ;  which  gave  occafion  for  the  well  known 
epigram,  on  the  difputes  between  T^ufeeMe  dum 
and  Tweedti  Dee^  faid  to  have  been  written  by 
Dr  Swift.  An  Italian  opera  was  publtihed  with 
BoBOBcim's  name  prefixed  to  jt,  intitled  Phar- 

nancti  \ 
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naces ;  but  whether  the  words,  or  only  the  mufic,  branches ;  rifing  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  with 
are  his  compofitioni  is  uncertain ;  and  indeed,  in  narrow,  fmooth,  thickilh  leaves,  ccenated  at  the 
geoeral,  the  language  of  thofe  pieces^  written  mere-  edges;  arid  flowers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches. 
If  for  mufical  reprefentation,  is  fo  exttemely  pa!-  fucceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  that  fometimes ripen 
try,  that  the  greatcft  compliment  that  ^h  be  paid  in  England.  This  fpecies  is  generally  cultivated  in 
to  their  authors  is,  to  fufi*er  their  names  to  Ke  the  gardens  at  Barbadoes  for  hedges;  for  which 
buried  in  obfcurity.  it  is  exceedingly  proper,  being  an  evergreen  of 

(i.^  BONONIA,  an  ancieht  towri  of  Gallia   very  quick  growth.    It  is  faid,  that  from  cuttings 
Belgica,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Portiu  Iceim  of  Ciefar  {>laoted  there  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  they  have 
and  the  Gejoriacum  of  Mela.    Pentinger's  map   immediately  taken  root,  there  has  been  a  com* 
etprefsly  calls  Geflbriacum  Bommia*    It  is  now   plete  hedge  4  or  5  feet  high,  in  18  mdnths. 
called  Bo  LOG  ME.  1.  Bohtia  dBAMiN/kNs  grows  in  fwamps,  from 

(2.)  Bon  ON  I  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Gallia  Cif"  which  it  has  been  reckoned  a  fpecies  of  the  xhan* 
padana ;  a  name  probably  given  by  the  Gatils,  to  grove  tree.  By  others  it  has  been  fuppofed  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  Bononia,  (N*  i.)  Its  ancient  be  the  plant  that  produces  the  Molucca  bean. 
name  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Tufcans,  who  were  It  rifes  m  or  16  feet  high,  fending  out  fmall  branch* 
expelled  by  the  Gauls,  was  Falsima.  In  A.  \3i  C.  es,  which  incline  downward  to  the  water,  and  as 
56 J,  the  Romans  led  a  colony  thither;  whidi  about  foon  as  they  reach  it,  put  out  roots  into  the  mud, 
the  beginning  of  the  A^a»  war,  was  increafed  by  whereby  they  propagate  very  faft :  thefe  branches 
Auguftus,  and  wastheCb/0iiMBo«0irirff^/of  Tacitus,  are  gamiihed  with  leaves  placed  oppoHte;  they 
h  is  now  called  Bologna.    See  Bologna,  N**  i«   are  of  a  thick  fubftance,  like  thofe  of  the  bay  tree, 

( .1.1  Bon  on  I  a,  a  town  of  Moefia  Superior,  on  the  about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  very  fmooth 
Danube;  now  called  Bodon  in  Bulgaria.  See  Bodon.    on  their  fur^ce ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  come 

(4O  Bononia,  a  tewn  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  be-  out  from  the  fpikes  in  the  upper  brandies.  Thefe 
tween  Muria  to  the  NW.  and  Taitrinum  to  the  £«   plants  are  eaiily  propagated,  either  by  feeds  or 


(5.)  Bononia,  John  de,  a  native  of  Sicily, 
archdean  of  Palermo,  and  chaplain  to  Charles  V. 
He  was  deputed  by  the  emperor  tb  an  alfembly  of 
divines,  who  met  m  15/.^,  to  decide  the  qneftion 


cuttings,  fown  or  planted  on  a  hot-bed;  but 
they  muft  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  ftove. 

BONT-VISCH,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  gi- 
ven by  the  Dutch  to  an  £aft  Indian  fifh,  feeming 


whether  the  people  fhould  be  allowed  to  read  the  to  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  European  tor- 


Bihle,  in  their  native  language.    Bononia  violent 
ly  efpoufed  the  negative  fide,  and  the  aifembly  de 
tided  accordingly.    He  publifhed  a  work  on  Pre- 
deftination  at  Lou  vain,  in  i53j» 
BoNON IAN  Stones.    See  Bolognian. 

BONORUM  ATTACHIAMENTA.      SCC  ATTA- 
CHIAMENTA. 

BONOSIACI,  or  )  an  ancient  branch  of  Adop* 

BONOSIANI,     $  TiANi,  in  the  4th  century, 

denominated  from  their  leader  Bonosus,  ablfltop 


Dus,  but  that  it  has  no  fcales. 

BONVINCINO,  Alexander,  called  LeM(ni£T- 
TO,  hiftory  and  portrait  painters,  was  bom  at 
Novate  in  15 14.  He  was  a  difciple  Of  Titian, 
but  having  feen  the  defigni  of  Raphael,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  entirely  to  ftudy  thofe  mafter  pieces  of 
art  and  genius ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  judge* 
ment,  that  he  beQame  an  exceeding  good  painter. 
His^orks  were  eageily  brought  up,  being  extreme- 
ly admired  for  the  tendemefs  of  the  pencilin 


denommatedfrom  tbeir  leader  Bonosus,  abiflrap  ly  admired  for  the  tendemefs  of  the  penciling) 

of  Macedonia.    The  Bonofiani  were  prior  to  the  the  corrednefs,  and  fpirited  expreflion  of  the  n- 

Feliciani,  and  even  to  Neftorins:  whence  fome  gures;  theneatnefsof  the  finifhmg;  and  the  rich 

rather  confider  them  as  a  branch  of  Arians.    See  i^ariety  of  the  draperies ;  which  ufually  confifted 


Adoptiani 

BONPOURNICKEL,  a  coaiie  khid  of  biead 
ufed  in  Weftpbalia.    See  Bkead. 

BONS-HOMMES,  or  Boh-hommbs,  a  ibrt 
of  hermiu  of  St  Auguftin,  founded  by  F.  de  Pa^  la. 
They  were  brought  over  into  England  in  is 83, 
by  Edmund  eari  of  Cornwall,  and  fettled  at  AAio- 
nig  in  Bucks,  befides  which,  they  had  only  one 
houle  mtnre  at  Edington  Hi  Wiltfhire.  They 
followed  the  rule  of  St  Auftin,  and  wore  a  blue 
habit.  The  name  is  laid  to  have  arifen  horn  Lewis 
VI.  of  France,  who  ufed  to  call  F.  de  Paula,  prior 
to  the  order,  Le  ton  bomme.  Till  then  they  had  been 
called  the  Mimimi^  or  the  order  of  Grammont. 

BONTES-HALL,  a  village  of  DerbyOiire,  6 
miles  N.  of  Wirkfworth. 

BONTIA,    WILD    OLIVB    OF    BARBADOS 8,     a 

genus  of  the  angio^permia  order,  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clala  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  4a(th  order,  Per/onaU. 
The  calyx  is  quinquepaitite ;  the  corolla  is  bila- 
hiated,  the  inrerior  lip  tripartite  and  rcvolute;  the 


of  velvets,  damafks,  or  fattins,  copied  after  na- 
ture. He  was  equally  excellent  in  portrait,  and 
by  many  was  placed  in  competition  with  Titian 
himfelf.    He  died  in  1564. 

( I.]  *  BONUM  MAGNUM.  »./.  A  fpecies  of 
plum. 

-(a.)  BoNtJM  MAGNUM  [i.  e.  gTcat  good,l  is  al- 
fo  applied  in  a  convivial  or  ludicrous  feme  to  a 
pint  bottle  of  wine. 

BONUS,  [j.  ^.good.  Lot.]  among  Stockjobbers, 
a  pnemium  given  on  ^e  nominal  terms  of  govern- 
ment loans.  Thus,  the  minifter  contrads  for  mo- 
ney to  be  lent  to  government  on  fpecined  terms, 
in  addition  to  which,  he  propofes  certain  benefits 
to  the  lenders,  as  a  botaUi  in  addition  to  the  ori- 
ginal terms  ;  ex»  gr.  a  certain  number  of  Lottery 
Tickets  confiderably  under  the  price  they  would 
fetch  at  market,  is  a  very  common  article  in  the 
bon$u  of  the  loan. 

Bonus  henri^us.    See  Chbno>odiuM. 

*  BONY,  adj,  [from  b9ne:\  i.  Confiding  of 
bones-- At  the  end  of  this  hole  is  a  mefnbran^ 


pkim  is  ovate  and  mono^iemous,  with  the  apex  faftencd  to  a  round  bony  limb,  and  ftretched  like 

turned  to  one  fide.    There  are  two  fpecies.  the  head  of  a'dnim;  and  therefore,  by  anatomifts, 

1.  BoHTiA  DAFHNOiDis  has  A  woody  Aem  and  called  tympanum.  Kay,    %,  Full  of  bones. 

VquIV.PartI.  Rr                       BONYCK 
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•  BOKYCK,  a  village  in  SufTex,  N.  of  Horfham, 

BONYE9  a  village  in  Nottinghamfliirey  near 
Widmer  Pool. 

BONYNUS.  «./.  the  quality  of  being  bony. 

BONYTHON,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  near  Gun- 
walloy  N.  of  Lizard  Point. 

(i.)  BONZES,  Indian  priefts.  The  Tonqui- 
nefe  have  a  pagod  oi*  temple  in  each  town ;  and 
each  pagod  has  at  leait  two  bonzes  belonging  to 
it;  fome  have  30  or  40.  Thefe  bonzes,  to  diflin-^ 
guilh  themfelves  from  the  laity,  wear  a  chaplet  a- 
bout  their  necks  confifting  of '100  beads;  and  car- 
ry a  Uaff,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  wooden  bird. 
They  live  upon  the  alms  of  the  people ;  yet  are 
very  charitably  difpofed,  and  maintain  feveral  or- 
phans  ?.nd  widows  out  of  their  own  colle^ions. 

(a.)  Bonzes  of  China  are  the  priefts  of  the 
Fohifts,  or  feft  of  Fohi.  It  is  one  of  their  efta- 
blifhcd  tenets,  that  great  rewards  are  allotted  for 
the  righteous,  and  punifliments  for  the  wicked  in 
the  next  world ;  and  that  there  are  various  man- 
fions  in  which  the  fouls  of  men  will  refide,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  degrees  of  merit.  But,  in 
order  to  deferve  the  favour  of  heaven,  the  bonzes 
iiiftriidt  the  people  to  treat  the  priefts  with  refpe<5t 
and  reverence,  to  fupport  and  maintain  them,  and 
to  ered  temples  and  monafteries  for  them.  They 
tell  them,  that  unlefs  they  comply  with  their  injunc- 
tions, they  will  be  cruelly  tormented  after  death, 
and  pafs  through  a  dilagrceable  variety  of  tranfmi- 
grations :  that  they  will  be  changed  into  mules, 
alfes,  rats,  mice,  &c.  The  Chinefe  bonzes,  ac- 
cording to  F.  le  Compte,  are  a  gang  of  diflblute 
idle  fellows.  All  their  aim  is  to  iacite  people  to 
commiferate  their  abje<a  condition :  to  which  end 
they  have  recourfe  to  various  impoftures.  When 
the  common  arts  of  addrefs  fail  them,  they  try 
what  public  ads  of  penance  will  do.  Some  of 
them  drag  heavy  chains  30  feet  long  after  them ; 
fome  fit  in  the  highway  knocking  their  heads  a- 
gainft  Bint  ftones;  others  fet  particular  drugs  on 
fire  upon  their  heads;  all  thele  are  feveral  ways  of 
drawing  the  attention  and  exciting  the  compafiion 
of  the  people,  and  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs.  F. 
Navarette  tells  us,  that  the  bonzes  are  obliged  to 
chaftityj  and  that,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1667,  a 
petty  king  of  Canton  had  condemned  11  of  them 
to  be  burnt  alive  for  incontinence.  He  adds,  that  it 
was  reported  of  an  emprefs  of  the  laft  reigning 
ftunily,  who  bad  a  particular  kindnefs  for  the 
bonzes,  that  (he  granted  them  a  difpenfation  for 
the  ufe  of  women  during:  three  day.  The  bonzes 
of  China,  according  to  the  fame  author,  are  com- 
puted at  50,000.  It  has  been  obferved  that  there 
is  fo  ftron^  a  likenefs  between  the  apparent  wor- 
Ihip  of  many  of  the  Priefts  of  Fo  (fee  Embafly  to 
China,  Vol.ii.  p.  100.)  and  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  churches  of  the  Roman  faith,  that  a  Chinefe 
conveyed  into  one  of  the  latter,  might  imagine  . 
the  votaries  he  there  law  were  adoring  the  dei- 
ties of  his  own  country.  On  the  altar  of  a  Chi- 
nefe temple,  behind  a  fcreen,  is  frequently  a  re- 
prefentation  which  might ferve  for  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry, in  the  perfon  of  *•  Shin-moo,"  or  the  facred 
Mother,  fitting  in  an  alcove,  with  a  child  in  her 
aims,  and  rays  proceeding  from  a  circle,  which 
are  called  a  glory,  round  her  head,  with  tapers 
buroittg  conftantly  before  her.     The  long  loo(e 


gowns  of  the  Ho-ftiangs,  or  priefts  of  Fo,  bomjcf 
y-'ith  cords  round  the  waifte,  would  amoft  .equal- 
ly fuit  the  Friars  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  the 
former  live  like  the  latter*  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy, 
refide  together  in  monafterys,  and  impofe  occafio- 
nally  upon  themfelves  voluntary  penance,  and  vi- 
gorous abftinence. 

(3.)  BoNZBs  OP  Japan  are,  for  the  generality, 
gentlemen  of  the  higheft  extra<^ion;  for  when  a 
gentleman  of  quality  finds  his  family  grow  too 
numerous,  nay,  when  he  has  only  two  fons,  he 
generally  makes  the  youngeft  a  bgnze,  to  prevent 
all  domeftic  broils  and  confiifions.  Thefe  priefts 
are  drefted  in  various  colours;  their  apartments  are 
very  commodious,  and  fituated  in  the  healthieft 
parts  of  the  country. 

( I. )  *  BOOBY.  «./.  [a  word  of  no  certain  ety- 
mology ;  Hmjha<ut  thinks  it  a  corruption  of  hull' 
^r</ridiculoufly ;  Skinner  imagines  it  to  be  derived 
from  bobo^  foolifh,  Span.  Jtmius  finds  bvuibari 
to  be  an  old  Scottifh  word  for  a  cottuardy  a  con- 
temptible fellov)  ;  from  Which  he  naturally  deduces 
booby  ;  but  the  original  of  bowbard  is  not  known.) 
A  dull,  heavy,  ftupid  fellow ;  a  lubber. — 
But  one  exception  to  this  fadt  we  find* 

That  booby  Pbaon  only  was  unkind, 

An  ill-bred  boatman,  rough  as  waves  and  wind. 

Prior. 
Young  mafter  next  muft  rife  to  fill  hina  wine. 

And  ftarve  himfelf  to  fee  the  booby  dine.    King, 

(a.)  Booby,  in  ornithology.   See  Pelicanus. 

BOOD,  v,  pr^eU  •bf.  Did  abide.  Cbaiu,    . 

BOODGE-BOODGE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan 
proper,  capital  of  the  Rajah  of  Cutch  ;  330  miles 
NE.  by  E.  of  Surat  Lon.  68.  o.  E.  Lat.  43.  x6-  N. 

BOODH,   BQUDDHA    BUDHA,  Or   BADDOU,  in 

mythology,  a  deity  very  anciently  worfhiped  in 
India.  From  various  authorities  it  fufficiently  ap- 
pears  that  the  worftiip  of  Boodh  or  Bonddha  has 
prevailed  in  feveral  parts  of  India,  at  a  period 
prior  to  that  of  the  Brahmins,  but  that  about  the 
time  of  Chrift  they  gained  a  fuperiority  over 
the  worfhipers  of  Bouddha,  and  900  years  after- 
wards they  totally  overthrew  his  dodrine,  in  its 
native  country,,  and  perfecuted  his  followers. 
The  Vedas,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  oldeft^ 
Books  of  the  Brahmins,  are  of  later  date  than  the 
ti: .  3  of  Bouddha,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention 
wiiich  they  make  of  that  deity. 

(i.)  *  BOOK.  n,r.  \bocy  Sax.  fuppofe  from  bot^ 
a  beech ;  becaufe  they  wrote  on  beetlxn  boards, 
as  liber  in  Latin,  from  the  rind  of  a  tree.]  i.  A 
volume  in  which  we  read  or  write. — 

See  a  bo^k  of  prayer  in  his  hand : 

True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man.  Sbakejp, 
Receive  the  fentencc  of  the  law  for  fins, 

$uch  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudgM  to  death. 

Sbakejj^are. 
—In  the  coffin  that  had  the  books^  they  were  found 
as  freih  as  if  they  had  been  but  newly  written ; 
being  written  on  parchment,  and  covered  over 
with  watch  candles  of  wax.  Bacon, — Books  are  a 
fort  of  dumb  teachers ;  they  cannot  anfwer  fuddea 
queftions,  or  explain  prefent  doubts :  this  is  pro- 
perly the  work  of  a  living  inftrudtor.  WoUj. 
a.  A  particular  part  of  a  work.— The  firft  ^hook 
we  divide  into  fedions  \  whereof  the  firft  »  thefe 
chapters  paft.    BumgtU  Theory,    j.  The  regifter 
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b  which  a  trader  keeps  an  account  of  his  debts. — 
This  life 

h  nobler  than  attending  for  a  bauble ; 

Prouder,  than  rufttmg  in  unpaid- for  (ilk; 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him  fine. 

Yet  keeps  his  dook  uncrofs'd.  Sbakefpearti 

4.  In  his  hooki.  In  kind  remembrance. — It  was 
lb  much  in  bis  books^  Uiat,  at  his  deceafe,  heleft 
me  the  lamp  by  which  he  ufed  to  write  his  lucui- 
brations.  Addifm.  5.  Without  book.  By  memory; 
by  repetition;  without  reading.— Sermons  read 
they  abhor  in  the  church ;  but  fermons  without 
hjok,  fermons  which  fpend  their  life  in  their  birth* 
and  may  have  pubHck  audience  but  once.  Hooker*. 

(«.)BoDY  is  the  general  name  of  almoft  every 
literary  coropodtion ;  but,  in  a  more  limited  feufe 
is  applied  only  to  fuch  compolitions  as  are  laiige 
tnough  to  nuke  a  volume ;  fmall  trads  being  ftiled 
Pampbittu 

(3 )  Books*  ancient.  The  books  of  Mofesare 
undoubtedly  the  moft  ancient  exunt:  But  Mofes 
himfelf  cites  the.^to*  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord^ 
(.ViTfliA.  xxi.  14.)  which  muft  have,  been  written 
before  his  time,  unlefs,  as  fomc  commentators  ju- 
dicioufly  fuppofe,  this  book  had  been  previouflr 
wrote  by  himfelf.  Of  profane  books,  the  oldeft 
extant  arc  Homer's  poems,  which  were  fo  even  in 
the  time  of  Sextus  Empiricus;  though  we  find 
mention  in  Greek  writers  of  70  others  prior  to 
Homer;  as  Hermes,  Orpheus,  Daphne,  Horus, 
linus,  Mufaeus,  Palamedes,  Zoroafter,  6cc.  but. 
of  the  greater  part  of  Ihefe  there  is  not  the  leaft 
fragment  remaining;  and  of  others,  the  pieces 
which  go  under  their  names  are  generally  held, 
by  the  learned,  to  be  fuppofititious.  But  fince 
theeftabliihment  of  the  Afiatic  Society,  at  Calcut- 
ta, a  great  variety  of  Books,  in  many  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Afia,  have  been  difcovered  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Brahmins,  on  various  fubjetfts;  particularly 
aftronomy,  hiftbry  and  geography ;  but  whether 
thefe  are  of  fafficient  antiquity  to  Uke  the  lead 
of  the  Mofaic  writings,  is  a  matter  which  remains 
yet  undecided  though  they  poflefs  hiftorical  evi- 
dence  in  their  favour,  to  a  large  extent,  yet  the 
vail  antiquity  to  which  they  lay  claim  themfelves, 
renders  even  their  hiftorical  evidence  fufpicious. 
Seca  variety  of  papers  in  the «« Afiatic  Refearches." 
(4.)  Books,  ancibmt  materials  of.  Seve- 
ral forts  of  materials  were  ufed  formerly  in  making 
hooks :  Plates  of  lead  and  copper,  the  barks  of 
trees,  bricks,  (tone,  and  wood,  were  the  firft  ma- 
terials employed  to  engrave  fuch  things  upon,  as 
men  wifhed.to  tranfmit  to  pofterity.  Jofephus 
fpeaks  of  two  columns,  the  one  of  ftone,  the  o- 
ther  of  brick,  on  which  the  children  of  Seth  wrote 
tlnnr  inventions  and  aftronomical  difcoveries :  Por* 
phyry  mentions  fome  pillars,  preferved  in  Crete, 
on  which  the  ceremonies  pra^ifed  by  the  Cory- 
bantes  in  their  facrifices  were  recorded.  Hefiod's 
vorks  were  originally  written  upon  tables  of  lead, 
and  depofited  in  the  temple  of  the  Mufes,  in 
Rtotia :  The  ten  commandments,  delivered  to 
Mofcs  were  written  upon  ftone ;  and  Solon's  laws 
upon  wooden  planks*  Tables  of  wood,  box,  and 
ivory,  were  common  among  the  ancients :  When 
of  wood,  they  were  fircquently  covered  with  wax, 
that  people  might  write  upon  them  with  more 
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eafe,  or  blot  out  what  they  had  written.  The 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  afterwards  ufed  in- 
Head  of  wooden  planks,  and  the  iineft  and  thinneft 
part  of  the  bark  of  trees,  particularly  of  the  tilia, 
phillyrea,  papyrus,  the  lime,  the  afti,  the  mapple, 
and  the  elm.  Hence  the  word  liber 9  which  figii- 
fies  the  inner  bark  of  trees :  and  as  thefe  barks  were 
rolled  up,  in  order  to  be  removed  with  greater 
cafe»  thefe  rolls  were  called  *uohminay  volumes; 
a  name  afterwards  given  to  rolls  of  paper  and 
parchment.  Linen,  filk,  and  horn,  have  alfo  been 
ufed  for  writing,  and  laiUy  paper,  itfelf.  Barks 
appear  ftill  in  fome  meafure  retained  for  books  in 
certain  northern  countries,  as  among  the  Calrauc 
Tartars  where  a  library  was  difcovered  by  the 
Ruffians.  The  books  were  exceedingly  long, 
but  of  no  breadth ;  the  leaves  very  thick,  and 
made  of  barks  of  trees,  fmeared  over  with  double 
vamiih;  the  ink,  or  writing*  being  white  on  a 
black  p-ound. 

(5.)  Books,  Apocryphal.   See  Apocrypha, 
§  a.  and  Bible,  §  VH. 

(6.)  Books,  art  of  whitinikg.  The  fol- 
lowing procefs  for  whitening  prints,  printed  books, 
and  paper,  has  been  defcribed  by  M.  Chaptal. 
Simple  immeriion  in  oxygenated  muriatic  add, 
for  a  longer  or  (horter  fpace  of  time,  according  to 
theftrengthofthe  liquid,  will  fuffiee  to  whiten 
an  engraving;  but  in  whitening  the  paper  of  a 
bound  book,  it  is  ttecefTary  that  all  the  leaves 
ihould  be  moiibeoed  by  the  acid,  and  therefore 
the  book  muft  be  well  opened,  the  leaves  fepara- 
ted,  and  the  boards  made  to  reft  on  the  edge  of 
the  veflel  which  contains  the  liquor,  which,  in 
procefs  of  thne,  aifumes  a  yellow  tint,  whtlft  the 
paper  becomes  proportionably  white.  At  the  end 
a  or  3  hourb  the  book  may  be  taken  from  the  .a- 
cid  liquor  and  plunged  into  pure  water,  which 
ought  to  be  renewed  every  hour,  to  extra^  the- 
reitiaining  acid  and  to  dilfipate  the  difagreeable 
fmell.  In  order  to  render  this  procefs  more  effec- 
tual, the  bookbinders  take  off'the  binding,  unfew 
the  book,  and  feparate  the  leaves ;  they  then  place 
it  in  a  leaden  tub,  with  very  thin  flips  of  wood  or 
glafs,  fo  that  the  leaves  may  lie  flat  and  feparate 
from  each  othti*,  at  very  fmall  intervals:  the  acid 
is  then  gently  poured  into  the  tub,  without  de- 
ranging the  leaves.  When  the  paper  has  become 
fufficiently  white,  the  acid  liquor  is  drawn  off  by 
a  cork  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  its  place  fup- 
plied  by  clear  frefh  water.  The  leaves  are  then 
dried,  and  after  being  preffed,  are  rebound.  But 
they  may  with  greater  advantage  be  placed  verti- 
cally. Chaptal  con  ft  runted  a  wooden  frame  ad- 
jufted  to  the  height  arul  flze  of  the  leaves  to  be. 
whitened;  this  he  fupported  by  thin  flips  of  wood, 
half  a  line  diftant  from  each  other ;  in  thefe  inters 
vals  he  placed  two  leaves :  when  they  were  whi* 
tened  he  plunged  them  into  cold  water  as  before. 
This  procefs  gives  to  paper,  of.  any  kind  a  whit^- 
nefs  fuperior  to  what  it  at  firft  poffeffed.  This  a<^ 
cid  alfo  deftroys  ink-fpots,  but  has  no  adtion  upon 
oil  or  animal  greafe ;  but  a  weak  folution  of  pot- 
afti  win  effeft  that  purpofea  To  oxygenate  the 
muriatic  acid,  it  is  only  neceffkry  to  dilute  it  and 
mix  it  in  a  very  ftrong  glafs  veflel  with  mangaoefe, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  mixture  may  not  fili  the 
veflel :  air  bubbles  are  formed  on  the  furface  of 
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the  liquor,  and  the  eynpty  fpace  fifW  with  a  green- 
ish vapour :  at  the  end  of  fome  hours  the  acid  may 
be  fttU  further  diluted  and  then  u(ed. 

(7.)  Books,  burning  of,  was  a  puniihment 
much  ufed  among  the  Romans,  by  legal  fentence. 
Sometimes  the  cai^e  of  the  execution  was  commit- 
ted  to  trtt4mviri  appointed  on  purpofe ;  fbmetimes 
to  the  praetors,  and  fometimes  to  the  aediles.  La* 
l)ienua  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  under- 
went the  feverity  of  it.  See  Lab i  e  n  u  s.  Various 
Other  ancient  teftimonies  concerning  the  burning 
of  books  are  given  in  Reimm*  Idea  Syfi.  Ar^iq. 
Liter. p.  z^- 

(8.)  Books,  eterlasting.  We  find  inSignior 
Gaftagnatta'a  account  ofAssBSTOs,  a  fcheme  for 
making  books,  which  from  the  intipetifhabie  na-i 
tkire  or  thehr  material^,  he  iirfor  calling  the  books  €f 
ftemiij.  The  leaves  he  propoies  to  be  of  the  afr 
beitos  paper ;  the  covo's  of  a  thicker  fort  of  work 
of  the  fame  matter,  and  the  whole  fewed  together 
with  thread  ft)UQ  from  the  iame  fubftance.  The 
things  to  be  commemorated  in  them  were  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold ;  fo  that  the  whole  mat* 
ter  being-  incombuftible  and  everlaftingly  perma- 
pent  againil  the  force  of  all  the  elements^  and  fub« 
}c^  to  no  phanges  from  fire,  water,  or  air,  nfiuft 
fcmain'  Cor  eveo  and  alwajes  preferve  the  writings 
committed  to  them.  He  c^ed  his  proved  fo 
far  as  to  make  paper  firom  the  afbeftos,  quite  foft 
and  tradable,  and  capable  of  being  thickened  Or 
thinned  at  pleaTuve,  yet  ini  either  ftate  equally  re- 
fifttng  the  fire. 

(9.)B90K8,  FORMS  OF.  The  firft  books  were 
in  the  form  of  blocks  and  tables;  ($4-)  but  as 
fienble  matter  came  to  be  wrote  on,  it  was  found 
more  convenient  to  make  them  in  the  form  of 
)?olls :  Thefe  were  compofed  of  fereral  iheets  faf- 
tened  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon  a  ftici,  or 
umbilicus ;  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  cplnmn^ 
or  cylinder,  which  was  to  b6  managed  by  <  the 
umbilicus  as  a  handle,  it  being  I'eputed  a. crime  to 
take  hold  ot  the  roll  itfelf :  The  outfide  of  the 
volume,  was  called  ^n/  ;  the  ends  of  the  uipbili- 
cus^.rofwiM,  which  were  uAially  carved*  and'a- 
domcd  with  filver,  ivory,  or  even  gold  and  ppeci- 
oiis  ftones-:  The  title,  rvxxAfff,  w£4  fiuck  on  the. 
outfide ;  the  whole  volume*  when  extended,  might 
make  a  yapd  and  a  half  wide,  and  50  long.  This 
form  was  long  iji  uie  an^ong  the  ancient  Jevra* 
Greeks,  Ipdians^  Perfians,  and  Romans.  The 
form  which  now  prevails  is  the  fqiiare,  compofeJd 
of  Cepara^e  ItSLxH ;  wl^ch  was  alfo  known,  though 
little  ufed,  by  the  ancients  $  having  been  invented 
by  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  who  alfo  invented 
parchment.  This  form  hacf  now  prevailed  fpr  fo 
many  ages,  that  few  MiSS.  in  the  roll  form  s^te 
extant.  Montfaucon  only  iqet  with  two  among 
all  the  ancieiit  Oreek  MSS.  he  had  feen; 

(10.)  BOQKS,  INTERNAL  StRUCTUREOF*     The 

order  and  arrangllement  of  letters  into  linea  and 
pages,  vvith  points,  margins,  add  other  appurte^ 
fie^its,'  have  uqdergone  many  variations.  At  firft 
the  letters  were  onlv  dividra  into  lines;  then  into 
frparate  words;  wnich  by  degrees  were  noted 
with  accents,  and  diftributed,  by  points  and  Aops^ 
into  periods,  paragraphs,  chapters,  dec.  In  fome 
countries,  as  amqng  the  orientals,  rthe  lines  began 
from  tbe  ri^Ut  a^d  rau  leftward  ^  iq  otl^b,  a^  Uie 
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BOTthem  and  weftem  nations,  from  left  td  right; 
others,  as  the  Greeks,  followed  both  dire^oos, 
alternately  going  in  the  qne,  and  returning  in  the 
other,  called  Boostrofhsdom:  Iq  moft  coup, 
tries,  the  lines  run  <rom  one  fide  to  the  other;  in 
fome,  particularly  the  Chinefe,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

(ir.)  Books,  multitude  of,  has  been  Iodj 
complained  of:  the  complaint  is  as  old  as  Solo- 
moo,  who  lived  3000  years  ago :  they  are  grown 
too  numerous  not  only  to  procure  and  read,  but 
t»  fee,  to  learo  the  names,  of,  or  even  to  number. 
Am  knowledge,  however,  is  naturally  advantage^ 
ous,  and  as  every  man  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of 
iofkmnation,  even  a  foperfluity  of  boojca  is  not 
without  its  ufe,  fince  hereby  they  arc  brought  to 
obtrude  themfelves  on  us,  and  engage  us  when 
we  have  leaft  defign.  This  advanb^,  an  an- 
cient farther  obferves,  we  owe  tothemulttpUcitf 
of  books  on  the  fame  fubjed^  that  one  fells  in  the 
way  of  one  man,  and  another  beft  fiiits  the  level 
or  the  af  prehenfion  of  another.  **  Every  thing 
that  is  written  [fays  be)  does  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  all  pertons :  perhaps  fome  may  meet  with 
my  books,,  who  may  hear  nothing  of  others,  which 
have  treated  better  of  the  fame  fubjed.  It  is  of 
fcrvice,  therefore  that  the  fame  queftions  be  hand- 
led by  feveral  perfons,  and  after  diffbrenft  methods, 
though  all  on  the  fame  principles,  that  the  expli- 
cations of  difficulties  and  arguments  for  the  truth, 
may  come  lo  the  knowledge  of  every-  one  by  one 
way  or  qther/f  The  multitude  of  books,  before 
the  invention  of  printing  w^s  the  only  fecurity  a- 
gainft  the  total  lofs  of  them :  it  is  this  that  has 
^referved  them  againft  the  injuries  of  time,  the 
rage  of  tyrants,  the  ^eal  of  perfecutort,  atid  the 
ravages  of  bai1)ariaris  (r  and  handed  them  down 
through  long  intehrals  of  darknefs  and  ignorance, 
fafe  to  our  days.  Solaque  non  norwet  bofc  momumenta 
^ofi  :  Books  aie  the  onlf  imniortal  monuroenti. 

(11.)  Books,  scarcity  of.  Of  the  fcarcfty 
and  value  of  books  during  the  7th  and  many  fub- 
fequent  centuries,  the  following  curioiia  account 
fs  given  by  Mr  Warton  in  his  hiftory  of  Englifh 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  «  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  7th 
century,  (lays  he,)  even  in  the  papal  library  at 
Rome,  the  pumber  of  books  was  lb  inconfider- 
able,  that  pope  St  Martin  reouefted  San^amand 
btftiop  of  14aeftricht,  if  pofifible,  to  ftipply  this 
clefed  from  the  remoteft  parts  (>f  Germany.  In 
3.^5,*  Lupus,  abtiot  of  Eerriers  in  France,  feot 
two  of  bis  monks  to  Pope  Bendid  III.  to  beg  1 
copy  of  Geero  de  Oratory  and  Quintilian's  Infti- 
tutes,  and  fome  other  bopks:  ^for  (fays  thf 
abbot,)  sdthdugh  we  haye  part  of  thefe  books, 
yet  t|vere  is  po  whole  or  complete  copy  of  thnn 
hi  all  France.^  Albert,  abbot  of  Qembloura,  whe 
■  with  incredible  labour  and  imtnenfe'ekpenoe  bad 
collcded  too  volumes  on  theo)pgical;  'and  50  on 
profane,  fubjedts,  imagined  he  had  formed  a  fplen- 
did  library*  About  A.I>f  790^  Chadeiil^gne  giant- 
ed  an  unlimited  right  of  bunting  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Sithin,  for  niaking  covers  for  their  books 
of  the  ikins  of  the  deer.they  Idlled.  Thefe  religi- 
ous' were  probably  more  fond  of  hunting  than 
reading  ;  and,  under  thefe  circumftaiices,  did  net 
raanufa^ure  many  volumes.  At  the  beginning  of 
tlif  icth  ^entory  bookjs  were  fo  fcarce  in  Spaini 
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tint  one  copy  eff  the  bib1e»  St  Jerom's  epift1eS| 
ami  fotne  Tolumet  of  eccleflafttcal  offices  and  mar- 
tyrolo{^e«9  often  ferved  feveral  different  monafte- 
nes.  In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  John  de 
Bontiffarat  bHhop  of  Winctiefler,  in  his  palace  of 
Wulvefey,  ail  the  books  mt  only  Sif  tern Jeeim^eitm 
Vtbrorum  de  dhffrfis  feientiu*  This  was  in  1294. 
The  fame  prelate,  in  13^91  borrows  of  his  catfaey 
diel  convent  c^St  Swithmat  Winchefter,  BibKam 
knegloffatimi  i.  e.  the  Bible  with  nuir^nal  An- 
notations*  in  %  large  folio  volumes  $  but  gives  a 
bond  for  due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with 
great  fol^nity.  This  Bible  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  convent  by  PontiflTara's  predecelfor,  bHhop 
Nicholas  de  Ely :  and  in  conftderation  of  fo  im- 
portant a  bequeft,  pro  bona  Bibha  di8i  epifcopi  bene 
ihjatth  and  xoo  marks  in  money,  the  monks 
founded  a  daily  mafs  for  the  foul  of  the  donor. 
When  a  fingle  book  was  bequeathed  to  a  friend, 
it  was  ieldom  withotit  many  r^ridtons.  If  any 
perfon  gave  a  book  to  a  religious  houfe,  he  be-» 
lieved  that  fb  valuable  a  donation  merited  eternal 
falvation :  and  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  with  great 
ceremony.  The  moft  formidable  anathemas  were 
peremptorily  denounced,  againft  thofe  who  /hould 
daie  to  aKenate  a  book  prefented  to  the  cloifler 
or  library  of  areligiods  houib.  The  prior  and 
convent  of  Rochefter  declare,  that  they  will  every 
year  ptx>noance  the  irrevocable  ftnteflce  of  dam- 
nation on  him  who  ihall  purloin  or  conceal  a  Latin 
traoflation  of  Ariftmle'd  Fhyfics,  o>r  even  oblite- 
rate the  tilfle.  Sometime^  a  book  was  given  to  a 
o^ooaftery  on  condition  that  the  donor  fhould 
have  the  ufe  of  it  during  his  life ;  and  fometimes 
to  a  private  perfon,  on  the  terms  that  he  who  re- 
crived  it  fhonld  pray  for  th*  foul  of  his  benefaftor. 
When  a  book  was  bought,  the  affair  was  of  fo 
much  importance,  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  af- 
iiemble  perfons  of  confequepce  and  charader,  and 
to  make  a  formal  record  that  they  were  pre- 
feot.  Amof^  the  royal'MSS.  in  the  book  of  the 
Senteflcee  of  I^eter  Lombard,  an  archdeacon  of 
Lincoln  has  left  this  entry.  ^  Thjs  bpok  of  the 
Sentences  belongs  tq  mafter  Robert  archdeacon 
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tizens  of  Oxford  p'l^^^  the  opulent  BcndiAine 
abbey  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Abingdon. 
Among  the  boqks  they  found  there,  were  loo 
pfalters,  as  many  grayles,  40  miflfals,  which  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  choir  of  the  church, 
and  as  codices,  on  common  fu\>je<ft8.  And  tl- 
th«ugh  the  invention  of  paper,  at  the  clbfe  of  the 
nth  century,  contributed  to  multiply  MSS.  and 
confequently  to  facilitate  knowledge,  yet,  even  fa 
late  as  the  reign  af  Henry  VI.  the  following  rew 
markable  Inftance  occurred  of  the  inconveniences 
and  impediments  to  ftudy,  which  mufl  have  been 
produced  by  a  fcarcity  of  books.  It  is  in  the  lia- 
tutes  of  St  MaiVs  college  at  Oxford,  founded  as 
a  feminary  to  Ofeney  abbey  in  1446  2  *  Let  no 
ibholar  occupy  a  book  in  the  library  above  one 
hour,  or  two  h^urs  at  mo(l ;  fo  that  others  ihall 
riot  be  hindered  from  the  ufe  of  the  fame.'  The 
famous  library  eftablifhed  in  the  univeriity  of  Ox* 
ford  by  that  munificent  patron  of  literature,  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Gloucefter,  contained  only  600  vols. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century, 
there  were  only  4  clafiics  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris.  Thefe  were  one  copy  of  Cicero,  Ovid, 
Lucan,  and  Boethius.  The  reft  were  chiefly  books 
of  devotion,  which  included  but  few  of  the  fa- 
thers; many  trcatifes  of  aftrplogy,  geomancy,  chi- 
romancy, and  medicine,  originally  written  in  Ara- 
bic, and  ti-anflated  into  Latin  or  Freiich:  pan- 
deds,  chronicles,  and  romances.  This  collec- 
tion was  principally  made  by  Charles  V.  who 
began  his  reign  in*  t^ds*  This  monarch  was 
piaiHonately  fond  of  reading:  and  it  was  th6 
£aihion  to  fend  him  prefents  of  books  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  Thefe  he  order- 
ed to  be  elegantly  tranfcribM  and  richly  illumina^ 
ted ;  and  he  placed  them  in  a  tower  of  tne  Louvre, 
from  thence  called  La  Toure  de  la  Libraire.  The 
Iffhole  confitted  of  900  volumes.  They  were  de- 
pofited  in  t  chambm,  wainfcotted  with  Irifti  oak, 
and  cieled  with  cyprefs  curioiilly  carved.  The 
windows  were  of  painted  glafs,  fenced  with  iron 
bars  and  copper  wire.  The  Englifh  became  ooaf- 
iers  of  Paris  in  the  year  1415  j  on  which  event 


of  Lincoln,  which  he  bought  of  Geoffrey  the    the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France,  fent  thc^ 

«k«..i.:..  u^^L c  u .^  .^ ^r -KT.^u^u-: —     whole  library,  then  confiftmg  of  only  853  volunies, 

and  valued  at  iiij  livres,  mto  England;  where 
perhaps  they  became  the  ground-work  of  Duke 
Humphrey's  librkry.  Even,  fo  late  as  the  year 
J471,  when  Louis  itl,  of  France  borirowed  the 
lYorks  of  the  Arabian  phyficiari,  RhaHs,  froih  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Pari*,  he  not  only  depbfit- 
ed  by  way  of  pledge  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate, 
but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join 
with  him  as  a  furety  in  a  de«d,  by  which  he  bound 
himfelf  to  return  it,  under  a  confiderable  forfeiture. 
The  exceflive  prices  of  books  in  the  middle  ages 
afford  numerous  and  curious  prdofs.  In  1174, 
Walter,  prior,  of  St  Swithin's  at  Winchefter,  a 
writer  in  Latin  of  the  lives  of  the  biihops  who 
were  his  patrons,  purchafed  of  the  monks  of  Dor- 
chefter  in  Oxfordftiire,  Bede's  Homilies  and  St 
A'uftin's  Pfalter,  for  is  meaiures  of  barley,  and  a 
pall,  on  which  was  ei^abroidered  in  filver  the  hif- 
tory  of  St  Birinus  converting  a  Saxon  king.  A« 
mong  the  royal  MSS.  in  the  Britifh  mufeum  there 


chaplain,  brother,  of  Henry  vicar  of  NortheHdng- 
'ton,  in  the  prefence  of  mafter  Robert  4^  Lee, 
mafter  John  of  Lirling,  Richard  of  Luda  clerk, 
Richard  the  almoner,  the'  faid  Henry  the  vicar; 
and  his  clerk,  and  others ;  and  the  faid  archdea- 
con gave  the  faid' book  to  God  arid  Saint  Ofwald, 
and  to  Peter  abbot  of  Barton,  and  the  convent  of 
Jarden.'  The  difputed  property  qf  a  book  often 
occafioned  the  moft  violent  altercations.  Man/ 
claims  appear  to  have  been  made  to  a  MS.  of 
Matthew  Paris,  belonging  to  the  Jaft  nrenti6fted 
library ;  in  which  John  RufPel,  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
conditionally  defiends  or  explains  his  right  of  boP 
fcflion ;  and  concludes  thus ;  A.  D.'  148S,  "  Who- 
ever ftall  obliterate  or  deftroy  this  writing,  let^ 
him  be  anathema.'*  About  lai^,  Roger  de  In-^ 
fula,  dean  of  York,  gave  fbveral  La^in  ^ibles  to 
the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  on  the  condition,  that 
theftudents  who  perufed  them  (hould  depofite  a 
cautionary  pledge.  The  library  of  that  univer- 
fity,  before,  A.  D*  1300,  coniifted  only  of  a  few 


trads,  chained  or  kept  in  chefts  ^  the  choir  of   is  Con(keftor's  Scholaftic  Hiftory  in  French;  which, 
9(  Mvy's  church.    In  1317^  the  fcholars  and  ci-   93  it  is  recordied  in  a  bhpk  page  at  the  beginning, 
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wai  taken  from  the  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of 
Poiifliers  ;,  and  being  purchafed  by  William  Mon- 
tague Earl  of  Saliibiiry  for  lop  marc^,  was  order- 
ed to  be  fold  by  t;bie  laft  will  of  hi&countefs  Eliza- 
beth for  40  livrcs.  About  A.  D.  1400,  a  copy  of 
Jojin  of  Meun's  Roman  de  la  Roze  was  fold  before 
the  palaqe  gate  at  Paris  for  40  era.  or  33I.  68.  6d,'* 
(12.)  Books,  Sybilline,  in  Roman  antiquity^ 
were  books  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by  thofe 
pretended  propheteffes,  the  Sybils,  and  carefully 
depoiited  in  the'  Capitol,  to  be  confulted  in  all 
extraordinary  emergencies.    S°e  Svbus,.  , 

*  To  Book.  v.  a^  [from  the  noun.]  To  regifter 
in  a  book. — I  befeech  your  grace>  let  it  be  hookeJ 
with  the  reft  of  this  day's  deeds;  or  i  will  have  it 
in  a  particular  ballad  elfe,  with  mine  ow4i  pidure 
on  the  top  of  it.  Sbake/peare.—Ht  made  wilful 
murder  high  treafon:  he  caufed  the  marchers  to 
bwk  their  men,  for  whom  they  (hould  make  an- 
fwer.  Davics  on  Ireland, 

♦  BOOKBINDER.  «./.  [from  book  and  b'md.] 
A  man  whofe  profeflion  it  is  to  cover  books. 

BOOK-BINDING,  the  art  of  gathering  toge- 
ther  and  fewing  the  Ibeets  of  a  book,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  a  back,  &c.  It  is  performed  thus: 
The  leaves  are  firft  folded  with  a  folding-ftick, 
and  laid  over  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  figna- 
iure  I  then  beaten  on  a  ftone  with  a  hammer,  to 
make  them  fraooth  and  open  well ;  and  afterwards 
preiTed.  They  are  fewed  upon  bands,  which  are 
pieces  of  cord  or  packthread ;  fix  bands  to  a  folio 
book  5  five  to  a  4to,  8vo,  &c.  which  is  done  by 
drawing  a  thread  through  the  middle  of  each 
iheet,  and  giving  it  a  turn  round  each  band,  be- 
ginning with  the  firft  and  proceeding  to  the  laft. 
After  this  the:bopks  are  glued,,  and  the  bands  o- 
pened  and  fcraped,  for  the  better  fixing  the  pafte- 
boards ;  the  back  is  turned  with  a  hammer,  an4 
the  book  fixed  in  a  pre6  between  two  boards, 
in  order  to  make  a  groove  fof  fixing  tl>e  pafte* 
"boards ;  thefe  being  applied  to  the  fides  of  the 
book,  holes  are  niade  for  faftening  theni  to 
it,  when  it  is  prefled  a  third  time.  Then  the 
book  is  at  laft  put  to  the  cutting  prefs,  betwixt 
two  boards;  the  one  lying  even  with  the  prefs, 
for  the  knife  to  run  upon ;  the  other  above  it,  for 
the  knife  to  run  againft :  after  which  the  pafte- 
boards  are  fquared.  The  next  operation  is  the 
fprinkling  the  leaves  of  the  book ;  which  is  done 
by  dipping  a  brufh  into  Vermillion  or  fap-green. 
holding  the  brufti  in  one  hand^  and  fpreading  tho. 
hair  with  the  other  j  by  which  motion  the  edges 
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of  the  leaves  are  fprinkled  in  a  regular  manner, 
without  any  fpots  being  bigger  than  the  others. 
There  remain  the  covers,  which  are  either  of 
calf-lkin  or  of  iheep  (kin :  thefe  being  moiftened 
in  water^  are  cut  out  to  the  fize  of  the  book  f 
then  fmeared  over  with  pafte  made  of  wheat-flour; 
and  al'terwards  ftretched  over  the  pafteboard  on 
the  outfide,  and  doubled  over  the  edges  within- 
fide ;  after  having  firft  taken  ofif  the  four  angle-s 
and  indented  and  platted  the  cover  at  the  bead- 
band:  which  done,  the  book  i*  covered,  and 
bound  firmly  between  two  boards^  and  then  fct 
to  dry.  Afterwards  it  is  waftieij  over  with  a  little 
pfifte  and  water,  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  fine 
brufli,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  marbled ;  when  the  fpots 
are  to  be  made  larger  by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol. 
After  this  the  book  is  glazed  twice  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  beaten,  and  at  laft  poliflied  with  a  po- 
ll fhing  iron  pafied  hot  over  the  glazed  cover. 
'  BOOKER,  John,  an  Englilh  aftrologer,  who  is 
faid  by  Lilly  *'  to  have  bad  a  curious  fancy  in 
judging  of  thefts,  and  as  being  fuccefsful  in  refoW- 
ing  love  queftions."  Another  adept,  George 
Wharton,  publiihed  a  book  againil  him,  entitled, 
Mercuriocoelico  Maftix;  or  an  Anticaveat  to  ail 
fuch  as  have  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  cheated  and 
deluded  by  that  great  and  treacherous  Impoftor, 
John  Booker,  1664.  He  wrote  fome  pieces  in, as- 
trology, and  wa^  raadp  licenfer  of  mathematical 
books.    He  died  in  i667« 

*  BOOKFUL.  ad^.  |.fro|n  book  and  /«//.]  Full 
of  notions  gleaiied  frqni  ^opks ;  crouded  with 
undigefted  knowledge.— 

The  bookfuf  blockhead,  ignorantiy  read, 
With  Iqad^  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 
With  his  own  tongue  ftill  edifies  his  ears. 
And  always  lift'ning  to  himfelf  appears.     Po^, 

*  BOOKISH,  adj.  [from  book.]  Given  to  books, 
acquainted  only  with  books.  It  is  generally  u&d 
cpntemptuouily. — 

^'11  make  him  yield  the  crown, 
Whofe  bookyb  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England 
■  dowi).  Sbake^are. 

-T-rm  not  fo'okijb,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentle- 
^'oman  in  tfie  'fcape.  Sbake/prare'j  H^inter*s  Tale. 
— Xantippe  follows  her  namefake ;  being  married 
to  a  booki/h  man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
world.  SpfSaton 

*  BOOKISHNESS.  «./.  [from  booki/h.]  Much 
application  to  books ;  over-ftudioufnefs. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  //./  one  who  keeps  the  ac- 
counts of  another.  j4Jb. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

DsFiiiiTiON,  and  GtKtKAh  Observations. 

(!.)•  nOOK-KEEPING.  «./.  [from  book  and 
D  keep,]  The  art  of  keeping  accounts, 
or  recording  pecuniary  tranfadions,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  at  any  time  a  man  may  thereby  know 
the  trne  ftate  of  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  his  af- 
fairs, with  Clearnefs  and  expedition,  Hnrrit. 

r  (2.)  A  merchant's  books  ftiould  contain  every 
particqlar  which  relates  to    his   ^fiairs.    They 


ftiould  exhibit  the  ftate  of  his  bufinefs,  the  coo- 
neftion  of  the  difi*erent  parts,  the  amount  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  whole.  They  fliould  be  fo  arranged, 
as  to  afford  ready  information  in  every  point  tor 
which  they  may  be  confulted. 

(3.)  The  matter  they  ftiould  contain  is  compre- 
hended under  the  following  heads :  I.  The  debts 
owing  to  the  owner,  and  the  debts  he  owes  to 
others.  II.  The  articles  of  property  which  be- 
longed to  him  ;  the  quantity  and  value  fold,  or 
o^herwife  difpofed  of  ^  and  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue 
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he  which  ftill  remain  in  his  poflelfioil.  III.  The 
amount  of  his  ftock  when  the  books  were  open- 
ed ;  the  profits  he  has  obtained,  and  the  lofies  he 
has  fuflferedy  fince ;  and  the  amount  of  his  ftock 
at  prefeot. 

(4.)  That  method  of  book-keeping  which  an- 
fwers  tbefe  purpofes  moft  clearly  and  concifely,  is 
the  beft.  The  Italian  method,  by  double 
ENTRY,  is  generally  prefenred;  at  leaft,  it  is 
founded  upon  the  moft  univerfai  principles,  and 
is  the  moft  convenient  in  extenfive  and  complica- 
ted bufinefs:  and  the  accountant  "who  underftands 
it^  will  find  little  difficulty  in  following,  or  even 
in  inventing  other  methods  that  are  better  accom- 
modated to  any  particular  purpofe. 

(5.}  But  as  the  method  by  single  entry, 
has  alfo  its  advantages,  being  more  convenient  for 
tradefmen,  and  all  others  who  do  not  canyon 
bufinefs  very  extenfively,  we  (hall  fubjoin  direc- 
tions refpedting  that  method ;  and  conclude  with 
an  account  of  the  subsidiary  books,  moft  of 
which  are  equally  neceifary  in  both  methods. 

PART    I.    . 

Op  the  ITALIAN  METHOD  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY. 

(6.)  The  Italian  method  requires  three  princi- 
pal hooks,  viai.  the  Wafte  Book,  Journal  and  Leger. 

Sect.  L    0/tJbe  Waste  Book. 

(7.)  The  wafte  book,  or  day  book,  contains  an 
exad  regifter  of.  all  occurrences  in  bufinefs  in  the 
iame  order  as  they  take  place.  It  begins  with  an 
inventory  of  ev«ry  thing  belonging  to  the  owner, 
a  ]ill  of  the  debts  due  to  him,  and  of  the  debts  he 
owes  to  others :  It  is  carried  on  with  a  full  rela- 
tion of  all  the  money  he  receives  or  pays ;  of  all 
the  goods  he  buys  or  fells ;  and  of  every  other  oc- 
currence in  his  bufinefs.  Each  article  ihould  be 
entered  as  foon  as  the  tranikdlion  takes  place,  and 
Ihould  be  clearly  exprefled  in  the  plaineft  lan- 
guage. It  ihould  require  no  fupply  from  the  ac- 
countant's ^memory,  but  fliould  be  fully  intelli- 
gible to  any  perfon,  however  unacquainted  with 
the  bufinefs :  at  the  fame  time,  it  Ihould  be  writ- 
ten with  all  convenient  brevity ;  and,  therefore, 
fometimes  refers  to  invoices  and  other  accounts, 
for  particulars.  The  accountant's  firft  care  iliould 
be  to  have  nothing  defeiftive  or  ambiguous;  his 
fecond,  to  have  nothing  fuperfluous. 

(8.)  The  date  is  written  in  text  on  the  top  of 
each  page.  The  articles  are  feparated  from  each 
other  by  a  line ;  and  the  tranfa(ftions  of  one  day 
are  feparated  from  thofe  of  another  by  a  double 
line,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  blank  fpace 
for  infertiog  th^  day  of  the  month.  This  book 
muft  be  kept  with  the  greater  care  and  accuracy, 
as  it  contains  the  materials  from  which  the  other 
books  are  compofed.  Befides,  it  is  the  book 
whofe  authority  ia  trufted  to,  and  which  muft  be 
exhibited  to  judges,  or  arbiters,  when  an  account 
is  dtfputed.  As  the  journal  is  filled  up  from  the 
wafte-book,  the  authority  of  the  latter  is  efteem- 
ed  mare  authentic,  unlefs  there  be  an  obyions 
iniftake  through  hurry ;  and  either  of  thefe  books 
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its  form,  is  more  liable  to  errof,  and  may  be  more  - 
eafily  vitiated  by  a  fraudulent  defign* 

(9.)  As  the  wafte>book  contains  the  whole  fub« 
ftance  of  the  bufinefs,  it  may  be  applied  fo  as  to 
afford  any  information  that  can  be  wanted :  but 
the  labour  of  confulting  it  would  be  very  greats 
and  much:expofed  to  the  rilk  of  omiflions.  To 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  leger  is  ufed,  in 
which  the  articles  are  arranged  in  a  methodical 
order.  We  Ihall  confider  it  next ;  becaufe  the 
journal,  though  it  comes  before  it  in  the  order  of 
writing,  cannot  be  well  underftood,  till  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  leger  be  explained. 

Sect.  II.    0/tJbcLEGEK, 

(10.)  In  the  leger,  articles  of  the  fame  kind  are 
colleded  together ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  it  is 
divided  into  many  accounts,  under  which  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  bufinefs  are  arranged.  Each 
account  is  introduced  by  a  proper  title,  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  articles  it  contains ;  and  articles 
of  oppofite  kinds,  which  belong  to  the  fame  ac- 
count, 'are  placed  on  the  oppofite  pages  of  the 
feme  folio :  for  inftancc,  money  received  on  the 
one  fide,  and  money  paid  on  the  other ;  or  goods 
boughtF  on  the  one  fide,  and  goods  fold  on  the 
other.  The  left  hand  page  is  called  the  Debtor 
fide  of  the  account,  and  the  right  band  page  the 
Creditor  fide.  The  diflerence  between  Che  fums 
of  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  fide  is  called  the  Balance. 
•  (11.)  Accounts  in  the  leger  are  of  three  kindsy 
which  anfwer  to  the  three  purpofes  of  book-keep- 
ing mentioned  §  3. 

(la.)  I.  Personal  Accounts.  It  is  necefTary 
to  open  an  account  for  every  perfon  or  company 
with  whom  there  are  any  dealings  on  credit.  At 
opening  the  books,  if  they  be  indebted  to  the 
owner,  the  debt  is  entered  on  the  Dr. ;  but,  if 'he 
be  indebted  to  them,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  bufinefs,  goods  fold  on 
truft,  money  paid,  and  every  thing  for  which  they 
are  accountable  to  him,  is  entered  on  the  Dr. ; 
but  goods  bought  on  truft,  money  received* 
and  every  thing  for  which  he  is  accountable  to 
them,  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  The  balance  fhows 
how  much  they  owe  him,  when  the  Dr.  (ide  ia 
greateft  ;  and  how  much  he  owes  them,  when  the 
Cr.  fide  is  greater. 

(13.)  II.  Real  Accounts.  By  this  we  undcr- 
ftand  accounts  of  property  of  whatever  kind,  fuch 
as  ready  money,  goods,  houfes,  lands,  ihips, 
ihares  in  public  companies,  and  the  like. 

(14.)  The  account  of  ready  money  is  intitletl 
Cafi,  On  the  Dr.  fide^  the  mone^  on  hand  at 
opening  the  books  is  entered,  and  atterwards  eve- 
ry article  of  money  received.  On  the  Cr.  fide, 
there  is  entered  every  article  of  money  paid  out ; 
and  the  baLance  ihows  how  much-ought  to  be  on 
hand.  The  fum  of  the  Dr.  fide  of  this  account  ia 
always  greater  than  that  of  the  Cr.  fide. 

(15.)  Accounts  of  goods  are  generally  ruled 
with  inner  columns  for  entering  the  quantities. 
When  the  books  are  opened,  the  goods  on  hand 
are  entered  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  refpedive  ac- 
counts ;  the  quantities  being  placed  in  the  inner, 
and  the  values  in  the  outer  column.  Goods 
h  depeixied  on  rather  than  the  leger,  which,  from  '  bought  are  entered  in  the  fame  manner,  and  goods 

fold 
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/old  ^^ter^  on  the  Cr.  fide ;  the  quantities    when  the  books  are  opened ;  and  on  the  dr.  the 
and  values^  being  placed  in  the  proper  columns,    amount  of  ready  money,  goods,  debts,  and  pro- 

^Ch^iges  laid  out  on  goods  are  entered  on  the  JDr.    — ^ — "  '  *  ^  *^-'  -      -  "-  ^'-     ^*^     '' 

fide;  and,  when  an  i^icidental  advanUge  arxG^s 
firon^  them,  fuch  39  the  public  bounty,  it  is  enter- 
ed on  the  Cr.  If  the  fum8  4)£the  inner  columns 
99  the  oppofite  iides  be  equal,  it  fliows  that  the 
^oods  are  all  folds  and  then  the  balance  of  the 
money  column  fl)ows  the  gain  or  lofs.  If  the  Cr. 
fide  be  greater,  it  is  gain ;  if  the  Dr.  fide  be  great- 
er, it  is  lofs.  If  the  fum  of  the  inner  column  be 
.greater  on  the  J)r.  &de,  it  ihows  that  part  of  the 
goods  are  on  hand ;  and  their  yadue  muft  Jbe  ad- 
ded to  the  fum  of  the  Cr.  fide>  in  order  to  deter- 
nune  the  gain  or  lofs. 

(16.)  If  thore  be  two  or  more  kinds  of  the  fame 
fort  of  goods,  they  may  be  entered  in  the  iame 


pertv  of  every  kind  belonging  to  him  :  therefore 
the  oalance  ihows  what  his  nett  ftock  is ;  or,  in 
cafe  of  bankruptcy,  how  much  his  debts  exceed 
his  effe6ts.  There  is  nothing  further  entered  on 
this  amount  till  the  books  are  balanced  s  aod 
then,  if  the  buflneft  has  yielded  profit,  the  aett 
gain  is  entered  on  the  Cr. ;  if  it  has  been  uofoc- 
cefsiul,  the  nett  lofs  is  entered  on  the  Dr.:  afte^ 
which  the  balance  ihows  She  nett  itock  at  the  time 
the  books  aee  clofed. 

( a»«.)  The  Profit  anJ  Loss  account  containi 
every  article  of  gain  on  the  Cr.  and  every  article 
of  Jofs  on  the  Dr.  The  balance  ihows  the  Dett 
gain  or  lo&y  and  is  txansferted  to  the  proper  fide 
of  the  itock  account,  as  mentioned  above.    This 


jAGCount,  allowing  as  ^any  inner  c^umns  as  there    account  is  partly  compofed  of  articles  that  occur 


are  kinds,  and  entering  the  quantities  of  each 
Jkind  in  the  inner  column  referved  for  it.  This 
method  e^chibits  the  gain  or  lofs  00  the  whole 
goods ;  but  does  not  Ihow  how  much  of  it  arifes 
irom  each  kind.    Or*  a  feparate  account  may  be 


opened  for  each  kind,  diftinguifhing  the  tkles  by    lanced. 


while  the  books  are  running.  For  example,  lega- 
cies received  are  entered  on  the  Cr.  gooda  deftroy- 
«d  on  the  Dr.  The  reft  of  the  articles  are  thofe 
of  gain  and  lofs,  arifiqg  from  the  real  accounts, 
which  are  coUededy  when  the  books  are  bl- 


ithe qualities^  or  by  fome  .other  marie.  Thus, 
one  account  may  be  kept  for  fine  linen,  another 
for  coarfe  linen ;  &c.i  and  thus  the  gain  or  loia 
on  each  kind,  will  be  leen. 

{17.}  When  there  are  more  kinds  than  can  be 


(%$»)  It  has  been  found  Convenient  to  open  fe« 
veral  subsidiary  accounts,  in  order  to  (hert- 
en  and  methodife  that  of  profit  and  lols.  Thefe 
contain  certain  articles  of  gain  or  lofsy  which  msf 
be  reduced  nnder  difttnd  heads.    Ther  are  in  ef- 


conveniently  introduced  in  the  fame  account,  they  fc€t  fo  many  parts  of  the  profit  and  lou  account, 
pay  be  divided  into  feveral  claffes,  each  cUds  be-  and  their  balances  are  entered  on  the  proper  fide 
ing  placed  in  a  feparate  account ;  and  the  parti-   of  that  account  when  the  books  are  clofed.  Thus, 


cular  kinds  diftinguiihed  in  inner  golumns.  Thus 
the  account  of  fine  linen  may  be  divided  into  fe- 
veral columns,  for  different  kinds  diftinguiihed 
by  the  number  of  threads  in  the  breadth,  or  by 
^ny  other  omvenient  charaAer. 

(18.)  Accoiunts  of  (hips  contain  in  the  Dr.  the 
value  of  the  Ihip  when  the  books  are  opened,  and 
all  expences  laid  out  thereon;  on  the  Cr.  all 
freights  received.  In  like  manner,  accounts  of 
houfes  or  lands  have  the  value  of  the  fiiiig'ed,  and 
all  repairs,  or  other  charges,  entered  on  the  Dr. 
and  all  rents  or  other  profits  received  on  the  Cr. 
|f  the  fubjed  be  fold  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  (ale 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  And  the  balance,  after  va^ 
luing  the  fubjedt  (if  any)  on  hand,  (hows  the  gain 
or  lofs. 


(14.)  The  Interefi  aceetmt  contains  on  the  Dr. 
fums  paid  or  incuired  for  intereft ;  and  on  the  Cr. 
fums  received,  or  become  due  for  it. 

(15.)  Cammifiom  account  contains  QQ  tiie  Cr.  ar- 
ticles of  gain  received  or  owing  for  trouble  in 
traniading  bufinefs  for  others.  There  are  iekloBi 
anv  entries  on  the  Dr. 

{%6i)  Cbargei  ofmerebandhte  contains  on  the  Dr. 
all  chmes  paid  or  incurred  on  the  bufioefs,  which 
do  not  belong  to  any  particuhu-  account,  as  (hop- 
rent,  public  burdens  for  trade,  clerks  wages,  poft- 
ages,  and  the  like.  If  any  of  thefe  (hould  lOter- 
wards  be  charged  to  fome  other  account,  the  fum 
fo  charged  is  enteied  on  the  Cr. 

(17.)  Mcount  of  proper  expcnces  contains  on  the 
Dr.  money  or  any  thing  elie,  withdrawn  from  the 


(19.)  Accounts  of  property  in  the  public  fuiKls,  trade  for  our  private  ufe.  There  are  feldom  any 
or  fliares  in  companies,  public  or  private,  contain  entries  on  the  Cr.  The  amounts  of  this  account 
the  value,  or  money  paid  in,  on  the  Dr.  and  the    as  wdl  as  the  former,  is  not  p«operiy  lofs  \  but  as 


dividends  received  on  the  Cr.  and  are  ballanced  as 
other  real  accounts.  Some  perfons  open  accounts 
for  houfehold  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  books,  or 
the  like.  The  entries  on  thefe  accounts  are  niade 
in  the  fame  manner.  In  general,  real  accounts 
contah)  the  value  of  the  property,  and  all  charges, 
on  the  Dr.  and  the  (ales  and  other  returns  on  the 
Cr.  When  the  account  is  to  be  balanced,  if  any 
property  remains,  the  value  thereof  is  placed  on 
the  Cr. ;  and  then  the  balance  (hows  Ums  lofs  or 
gain,  according  as  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  fide  is  greateft. 

(ao.)  IIL  Accounts  of  Stock,  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  their  fubfidiary  accounts,  which  are 
(pmetimes  called /^ioK/  accounts, 

(ir.)  The  Stock  accoimt  contains  on  the  Dr. 
the  amount  of  the  debts  which  the  owner  owes 


it  has  the  fame  eife^  in  diminifhing  the  ftock,  it  is 
placed  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  Dr.  of  profit 
and  loft. 

(«8.)  Lf^s  hy  bad  debts  contains  on  the  Dr.  foch 
debts  as  vre  reckon  defperate ;  and  on  the  Cr.aa^ 
of  the^  which  may  happen  to  be  usexpedcdly 
recovered. 

(09.)  Aummt  ofabatemenu  contains  on  the  Dr. 
difcounts  allowed  by  us  on  payments  received; 
on  the^Cr.  difcounts  allowed  to  us  on  payments 
made.'  It  is  particularly  ufefiil  in  retail  bufinefs, 
where  <tifcouiits  are  often  given,  to  ihow  bow 
much  they  amount  to. 

(ao.)  Infurance  account  contains  on  the  Cr.  pre- 
miums received  for  making  infurances ;  and,  on 
the  Dr.  loifes  fuftained  on  the  (amei  tlictenay 

be 
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1)e  fereral  account 6  of  this  kind .  Inhirances  againft 
Tea-hazard  and  firb  are  the  moft  common.  The 
balance  fhews  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arifes  from 
being  concerned  in  infurance. 

(31.)  Every  fimple  tranfaAIon  in  bufincfs  be- 
longs to  two  accounts^  and  muft  be  entered  on 
the  Dr.  of  the  one  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  other. 
Hence  the  diftinguilking  title  of  this  method,  by 
double  entry.  Thus,  when  a  perfon  becomes  in- 
debted to  us,  the  article  he  owes  muft  be  entered 
on  the  Dr.  of  his  account ;  and,  if  it  be  for  md- 
ney  paid  him  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Qt,  of  ca(h; 
if  for  goods  fold,  it  is  enteired  dn  the  Cr.  of  the 
account  of  goods ;  if  for  any  thing  delivered  him 
by  another  perfon  at  our  deure,  it  is  entered  on 
the  Cr.  of  the  deliverer's  account ;  if  for  any  wa- 
ger or  bargain,  by  which  we  are  gainers,  it  is  en- 
tered on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs.  Thiis,  in 
whatever  way  the  d«bt  arifes,  it  is  entered  on  the 
Cr.  of  fome  other  account,  as  Well  as  on  the  Dr. 
of  the  perfon's  account  who  owes  it. 

(.^a.)  In  Kke  manAer,  when  we  become  indebt- 
ed to  any  perfoii,  the  article  we  owe  muft  be  en- 
tered on  th*  Cr.  of  his  account.  If  it  be  for  mo- 
ney received,  it  b  alfo  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  cafti ; 
it  for  goods  bought,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of 
the  account  of  goods}  if  for  anything  delivered 
to  another  perfon  at  our  dellre,  it  is  entered  on 
the  Dr.  of  the  receiver's  account ;  and  if  it  be  in 
confequence  of  a  lofing  bal'gain^  it  is  entered  on 
the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lots. 

(33.)  When  goods  are  received,  the  tranfadion 
is  entered  on  the  Dr.  oit\^  account  of  goods.  If 
they  are  bought  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  enter- 
ed on  the  Cr.  of  ca{h  \  if  on  truft,  it  is  entered  oh 
the  Cr.  of  the  feller ;  if  they  be  exchanged  for  o- 
ther  goods,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  goods 
delivered ;  if  they  be  obtained  by  fome  profitable 
bufinefs,  without  any  return,  it  is  entered  on  the 
Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

(34.)  When  goods  ate  delivered,  the  tranfadtioh 
Is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  account  of  goods  % 
iittd,  if  they  be  fold  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  en* 
tered  on  the  Dr.  of  cafti ;  if  on  credit,  it  is  enter- 
ed on  the  tit.  of  the  purchafer  \  if  ekchanged  for 
other  gobds,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  goods 
received ;  and,  if  they  be  given  gratis,  or  deftroy- 
id,  it  is  entered  on  the  D?.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

(35.)  When  afty  lofs  occurs,  the  ttanfadtion  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs ;  and  as  We 
muft  either  pay  it  in  money  ot  goods,  or  remain 
indebted  to  fomcperfon  for  it,  it  muft  be  entered 
im  the  Cr.  of  calh,  or  of  goqds  delivered,  or  of 
the  perfon  intitled  to'  receive  it.  And,  when  an 
article  of  gain  occurs,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of 
profit  artd  lofs,  and  alfo  on  the  Dr.  of  ca(h  Or 
,  ^<xxl8,  if  mbney  or  g0<kls  be  received ;  and  on  the 
Dr.  of  the  perfon  accountable  for  h,  if  not  imme- 
diately paid. 

C36.)  Thus,  every  article  in  any  account,  whe^ 
ther  perfonal  or  real,  or  belonging  to  profit  and 
lofs,  correfponds  to  iotat  other  article  on  the  op- 
pofitc  of  a  different  account.  The  fame  fum  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  one  account  and  on  the  Cr. 
uf  the  other ;  and  it  follows  from  this,  that,  If  all 
the  aceowntj  sn  the  leger  be  ad  Jed ^  the  amount  oftbt 
Jams  of  the  Dr.  twill  be  equal  to  tLofe  of  the  Cr* 
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Sect.  III.  OftJbe  Journal. 

f  37-)  The  journal  is  a  fair  record  df  all  the  trati- 
iaftions  compiled  from  the  wafte-bpok,  in  the  (aroc 
order  as  they  ftand  there ;  but  exprefled  in  a  tech- 
nical ftyle,  that  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  leger 
with  more  eafe. 

(38.)  When  we  are  to  enter  any  article  in  the 
journal,  we  muft  con fider  which  account  in  the 
leger  it  Will  requhre  to  be  placed  to,  both  on  the 
Dr.  and  Cr.  and  write  the  former  account  Dr-.to 
the  latter  account  /  then  we  annex  an  ^xplanatiori 
of  the  article,  and  place  the  fum  in  the  money  co' 
lumn. 

(39.)  ExAMPLi.— Wafte-book.)  Sold  for  ready 
monev,  30  y^rda  linen,  at  3  s.  L.4     10  — 

Journal.)  Cajb  Dr.  to  Linen,    Sold  30  yaAis,  at  3^.' 

L.4  to  — * 
Here  we  confider,  that  the  article  muft  b*  entered 
on  the  Dr.  of  ca(h,  becaufe  money  is  received  1 
and  bn  the  Cr.  of  linen,  becaufe  linen  is  delivered  i 
Therefore  we  write  Cajh  Dr,  to  Linen^  to  which 
we  annex  the  nature  of  the  tranfadion.  The  ar- 
ticle thus  entered  is  called  3.  journal  pojl ;  CaJh  19 
called  the  Dr.  ;  Linen,  the  Cr.;  the  words  "  Cafh 
Dr.  to  Linen,"  the  JEntrjt  and  th^  words  that  fol- 
low, the  Narration, 

(40.)  The  purpdfe  of  expreffing  the  artide  irt 
this  form,  is  to  point  out  the  accounts  in  the  legerV 
to  which  it  will  require  to  be  pofted,  and  thereby 
enable  the  accountant  to  write  the  leger  with  more 
eafe  than  he  could  do,  if  it  were  filled  up  imme- 
diately from  the  wafte-bOok.  'fhe  learner  will  be 
able,  from  this  example,  to  enter  any  fimple  aiti- 
cle  in  the  journal,  providing  he  knows  the  accounts 
to  which  it  (houki  be  pofted  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr. 
of  the  leger.  This  muft  be  collected  from  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  leger  accounts  already  given,  $  19 
—30.  and  the  nature  and  tendency  of  tfie  article. 

!4i.)  General  RuLEs/^r  Journal  entries.* 
.  Every  thing  recei'uedf  or  perfon  accountable  in 
usf  is  Dr. 

II.  E'very  thing  deli*vereJf  or  perfon  to  fwbom  iwi 
are  accountable^  is  Cr. 

(42.)  As  the  whole  art  of  writing  tKe  joumsfi 
depends  on  a  proper  choice  of  the  Drs.  and  Crs.- 
we  (hall  giye^fome  particular  rules  for  the  moft 
common  cafes^  and  a  few  examples  for  the  illuftraw 
tion  and  pra^ice  of  each. 

(43.)  Rule  1.  The  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  u  de^ 
'liveredf  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  ddi'vtredt  lufjen  nothing 
is  receive  J  in  return.  Therefore  when  money  is 
I^aid,  the  receiver  is  dr.  to  cafh.  When  goods  or 
other  property  is  fold  on  credit,  the  purchaftr  i$ 
Dr.  to  the  tiling  fold.  Thus, 
Wafte-book.)  Prtid  Alci.  Don  in  full  L,s^  —  — ^^ 
iournal. )  j^lex.  Don  Dr.  to  Qajb,  p4id 


him  in  fuH 


5a  — 


Wafte-book.)  Sold  50  yaids  cloth  to' 

John  Taylor,  at  las  jo  -^  -* 

Journal.)  J,  Taylor  Dr,  lo  Cloth,  folcf 

hiib  50  yards,  at  iis  ^6  —  — ' 

(44.)  Rule  il.  A  thing  reaived  is  Dr.  to  t/je  per- 
/on  from  qjuhom  it  is  receivedy  tuhen  nothing  is  deii^ 
vered  in  return.  Therefore,  when  money  is  re^ 
ceived,  Calh  is  Dr.  to  the  payer ;  when  go<>d«  ai^' 
Cou^ht^  tlie  goodd  ate  Dr.  Xb  thd  lUIer.    Thusi 
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WaTle-book.)    Received   from 'Peter 

Monipcnoy.  infuU  .'.  L.;*  —  — 

Journal.)  C^  Dr.  to  P,  Mompenny^ 

received  in  full  yjw 

Wafte-book.)  Bought.frdm  S.  Shearer, 

60  lb.  wool,  at  9  d. '  •  2    5  — 

Journal.)    Pt^ool    Dr.   to   S.   Sheerer,  ^ 

f)ought  60  lb.  at  9  d  »    5  — 

45.)  Rule  III.  A  thing  recevvtd  is  Dr.  to  the 
thing  gi'ven  for  'it.  Therefore  goods  bought  for 
ready  money  are  Dr.  to  Cafh.  When  goods  jy^ 
fold  for  ready  m'oney;  Cafti  is  Dr.  to  the  goods. 
When  goods  are  bartered,  the  goods  received  .are 
Dr.  to  the  goods  delivered.  Thus, 
Wafte-Book.)  Bought  for  ready  mo- 
ney 10  hds.  wine,  at  L,  15  L.  150  — ^  — 
Journal.).  Wme  Dr.  to  Cajby  bought 

lohds.  atL.  15  150 

JVafte-book.)   Sold  for  ready  money 

*    100  gallons  rum,  at  9  s  45  —  "" 

Jourtial.)  Cajb  Dr.  to  Hum,  fold  100 

gallons,  at  9  s  45 

Wafte-book.)  Bartered  3  hds.  wine,  at 

L.  15,  for  100  gallons  rum,  at  9  s.        45  •; 

Journal.)  Rum  Dr.  to  /Hw*-,  received 
100  gallons  at  98,  in  barter  for  3  hds.    . 
at  L.  15  AS 

(56.")  Rule  IV.  Goods^and  other  real  accounts  are 
Dr.  for  all  charges  laid  out  on  them*  If  moneys  in 
iaid  outs  tl^ey  are  Dr.  to  Ca/k  ;  if  any  thing  elfe  be 
deli^veredy  tkry  are  Dr.  to  the  thing  delinye'ed;  if  the 
charge  be  taken  in  trujl^  they  are  Dr.  to  the  perfou  to 
Qvhoxn  it  is  due.  Thus, 
Wafte-book.)  Paid  for  repairs  to  (hip 

Commerce  L.  x8  — 1  — 

Journal.'^  Ship  Commerce  Dr.  to  Cajh^ 

paid  for  repairs  ig  —  —, 

Wafte-book.)   Delivered  wood  from 

my  timber-yard,  for  repairing  the 

George  Inn  15 r 

Journal.)  George  Inn  Dr*  to  Woodf  de» 

livered  for  repairing  the  fame  15  -^  — 

Wafte-book.)  Due  to  Will.  Wright, 

for  repairs  to  the  George  Inn  is r 

Jouma].)  George  Inn  Dr,  to  William 

Wright^  due  him  for  repairs  1%  —  — 

(47.)  Rule  V.  When  rents  of  boufes  or  lands ^ 
freight  of  fhipSf  boanties  on  goods,  or  any  other  pro' 
fits  from  real  accounts  are  receivedf  Cq/h  is  Dr.  to 
the  account  from  <which  the  profit  arifes  :  if  anything 
beftdfs  money  be  recei*vedy  the  article  received  is  Dr. : 
if  they  renfaiti  unpaid^  the  perfon  who  ogives  them  h 
Dr.    Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Received  freight  of  the 
ihip  Commerce,  for  a  voyage  to 
London  ^'3S  —  '^ 

Journal.)  Cafh  Dr,  to  fhif  Commerce^ 

received  freight  to  London  35  —  ^ 

Wafte-book.)  Received  100  barrels 
fahnon,  being  the  rent  of  Tay  fifh- 
ery,  at  5as  •        a6o  —  — 

Journal.)  Salmon  Dr.  to7ay fifheryyTt- 
ceived  the  rent,  being  100  barrels, 
at  5*8  a6o  ^  ^ 

Wafte-book.)  John  Jolly  owes  mc  a 
year's  rent  of  the  George  Inn  5*  —  — 
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Journal.)  John  Jolly  Dr.  to  George  Inn 

for  a  year's  rent  due  by  him  51  —  — 

(48.)  Rule  VI.  When  qn  article  of  lofs  occurs. 
Profit  and  Lofs,  or  fome  fuhfidiary  acco^niy  is  Dr. 
If  the  Lofs  be  paid  in  ready  money,  itJs  Dr.  to  CaJb; 
if  it  is  paid  in  any  thing  elfe,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  de- 
livered. If  it  remain  unpaid,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  per* 
fon  to  *whom  it  is  otwing,  Thus^ 
Wafte-book.)  Given  my  daughtjcrFre-  . 

derica  at  her  marriage  500  —  — 

Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  CajS^f 

given  my  daughter  at  her  marriage    Joo  —  — 
Wafte-book.)  Ta^eu  for  family  ufe 
from  my  granery  3  bolls  meal,  at 

13s  4d  a 

Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  [or  Proper  ex' 
pences]  Dr.  to  meal,  taken  for  family 

ufe,  3  bolls,  at  13s  4d  2 

Wafte-book.)  Due  William  Ritchie, 
for  a  year's  interefl  on  L.  1000,  at  4 
per  cent.  40  —  — 

Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  [or  Interejl 
account]  Dr,  to  IViUiam  Ritchie,  due 
him  a  year's  intereft  on  L.  1000,  at 
4  per  cent.  40  — '  — 

(49.)  Rule  VII.  When  an  article  of  gain  occurs, 
that  is  not  immediately  eonneQed  fwith  any  real  ac- 
count,  Cafb,  the  article  receitted,  or  the  perfon  ac- 
count a  llr  for  Jt,  is  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lo/Sf  ortofome 
fubfidiary  account.  Thus, 
Wafte-book.)  Received  in  a  gift  fron^ 

my  father  100 

Journal.)  Cafi'Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs% 
'   received  from  my  father  100  —  — 

Wafte-book.)  Received  in  like  manner 
at  opening  fhop,  100  yards  cloth, 
at  las  60  —  — 

Journal.)  Cloth  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 
received  from  my  father  at  opening 
ftiop  106  yards',  at  11 8  '  60  —  — 

Wafte-book.)  William  Nielfbn  owes 

me  a  year's  intereft  of  L.  1000  50  —  — 

'Journal.)  William  Nielfon  Dr.  to  Profit 
and  Lofs  [or  Intereft  account}  due 
by  him    for  a  year's    intereft    of 

L.  1000  50 

(50.)  Rule  VIII.  IVben  one  perfon  pays  nioneyror 
deli'vers  any  thing  elfe  tn  another  on  our  account,  the 
perfon  who  receives  it  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon  luho  pays 
it.    Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  John  Faimey  has  paid 
the  bank  of  Scotland,  on  my  ac- 
count l».  xoo  —  — 
Journal.)"  Bank  of  Scotland  Dr.  to  John 

Faimey,  paid  tliem  by  him  100  —  — 

Wafte-book.)  Arthur  M*£wen  has  de- 

"  livered  John  Baxter  100  quarters 

wheat,  for  which  I  am  to  account 

to  him  at  308  150  —  — 

Journal.)  John  Baxter  Dr.  t9  Arthur 

M'Swen,  for  100  quarters  wheat  de- 

livered  him  on  my  account,  at  308     150 

Payments  of  this  kind  are  often  tranfaded  by 
bills  of  exchange. 

(51.)  Thefe  examples  will  rtiake  the  learner  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  the  journal,  and  the 
rules  extend  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  fimplc 

ti-anfai^iobt 
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tranfaflions  that  occnr  in  domeftic  trade.  The 
technical  fenfe  of  the  words  Dr.  and  Cr,  has  a 
kind  of  analogy  to  their  Ttieaning  in  common  lan- 
guage, but  is  not  precifely  the  fame.  Thus,  in 
Ex,  I.  Rule  VIII.  the  jbumal  entry  is,  Bank  of 
Scotland  Dr.  to  John  Faimej  ;  by  which  we  are 
Rot  to  underiland  that  the  bank  is  indebted  to 
John  Fairney ;  for  a  debt  between  them  has  no 
connexion  with  our  bufinefs,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  entered  iti  our  books :  the  meaning  of 
the  entry  is,  tha£  the  bank  becomes  indebted  to  us 
by  thetranfa<^ion8  narrated ;  and  that  we  become 
indebted  to  John  Fiimey  by  the  fame* 

(52.)  Ah  article  which  contains  more  Drs.  or 
jcore  Cts.  than  one,  is  called  a  complex  post. 
The  form  of  thefe  wiJl  appear  from  the  following 
exanrtples. 

Ex.  I.]  Sold  William  Webfter 
t5  pieces  cloth,  at  L.X5 

per  piece  1-375 

130  ftones  wool,  at  58  6d 

perftone  25  ^S^^     • 

L.4fo  T5-^ 


M9 


Oj.)  If  the  two  articles  fold  to  William  Web- 
,fter  were  entered  feparately  in  the  wafte-booky 
and  transferred  to  the  journal  by  Rule  L  they 
would  ftand  thus: 
miliam  Webfer  Dr.  to  Cloth^  fold  bin) 

15  pieces  at  L.  I  j:  L.375  —  -— 

KiUlam  Wehfier  Dr.  to  WooU  fold  him 

150  ftones,  at  59  6d  35  15  — 

And  if  thefe  were  pofted  to  the  leger,  there  would 
be  two  articles  placed  to  the  Dr.  of  William  Web^. 
fter,  one  to  the  Cr.  of  Cloth)  and  one  to  the  Cr.  of 
Wool.  But  the  fales  may  be  entered  in  the  forqfi 
of  one  complex  journal  poft,  as  follows : 
William  Webfter  Dr.  to  Sundr'uL, 
To  Clotby  for  1$  pieces, 

at  L.  15  L.375  —  -^ 

To  Ifool,  for  130  ftonesy 

at  59  6d  35  ^5  — 

L.4IQ  ^S  — 

And  then  there  is  only  one  article  on  the  J)|r,  of 
William  Webilcr  in  the  leger. 

( 54.)  ^-  *•]  SoW  W.  Webfter 

10  pieces  cloth  at  L.  15  L.  150 

1 1  ditto  to  J.  Mercer«  at 

do.  180 

-  L.339 

7% 

This  example  alfo  fells  nnder  Rule  I.  But  where^ 
as  there  was  one  Dr.  and  two  Crs,  in  the  former 
example,  there  are  two  Drs.  and  one  Cr.  in  this ; 
William  Webfter  and  John  M«rcer,  the  purcha^ 
frrs,  are  Dr«.  for  their  refpeAive  quantities ;  and 
cloth,  which  is  the  only  thing  ddivered,  is  Cr.  for 
the  whole  quantity.    The  journal  poft  is, 

Swuiriej  Dr.  to  Clotbp 
H'.  Webfiery  for  10  pieces, 

at  L.  15  L.  150  —  — 

y.  Mercer f  for  i%  ditto  at 

L.  15  ^  x8o 

—  ,  ■       — L.330 

%% 
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(55.)  Ex.  3.]  Bt.from  John  Duncan, 
50  qrs.  wheat  at  ^is  3        L.87  10  — 
13  ditto  from  R.  Brown  at 

36s  II  II  — 

—  n     ,     • L.107    *  "** 

6% 

This  example  falls  under  Rule  II.    There  is  only 

one  Dr.  wheat  being  the  only  thing  itceived ;  and 

two  Crs.  becaufe  it  is  received  from  dife^nt  per- 

fons. 

•    Wheat  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
Tc  J.  Duncan f  for  5  o  qrs. 

at  358 L. 87  10  -^ 
To  R.  Broojufif  for  i a  qrs. 

^t36flL.3i  II  — 

—    -  — L.109  %  — 

6% 
{56.)  Ex.  4.3  Sold  Peter  Coke     . 
150  qrs.  beans,  at  13  s  4d  L.ioo  —  — • 

75  do.  to  0^aviusMitchel,ati3S4d    50  —  — • 
18  do.  for  ready  money,  ijs  ad  11  17  — 


043  ,  ^-'^^  '7  — 

Here  beans  are  delivered,  fome  t«  different  pur- 
chafers  on  truft,  and  fome  for  ready  money.  The 
purchafers  are  Drs.  for  the  quantities  fold  to  each 
by  Rule  I. ;  Cafli  is  Cr.  for  the  quantity  fold  for 
ready  money,  by  Rule  III.;  and  beans  are  Cr.  for 
the  whole. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  beans* 
P.  Coke  for  150  qrs.  at 

13s  4d  L  100——' 

O.  Mitcbelf  far  7 5  138  4d         50  —  — 
Cajbf  for  18  lasad        11  17  — 

-— L16117  — 

(57.)  Ez>  5.]  John  Clark  being  bankrupt,  I  have 
accepted  a  compofition  on  the  debt  due  by  him 
(6  me  of  L  150,  and  difcharged'the  iajne. 
The  compofition  received,  at  15s 

per  L.  is    L  iia  10  — 
And  the  balance  loft .  37  10  -^ 

L  150-^  — 

Here  the  whole  debt  of  L  150,  due  by  John  Clark 
is  cancelled ;  and  he  muft  therefore 'be  ftated  as 
Cr.  for  that  funj.  Caih  is  Dr.  for  the  fum  recei- 
ved, by  Rule  II ;  and  Profit  and  Lois,  or  Loft  by 
bad  debts,  for  the  reft,  by  Rule  VI. 

•        '  Sundries  Dr.  to  John  Clark, 
C/iJhy  for  comp.  on  L 150,  at 

tSSperL.  '     Liiaio  — 

Proftt  and  Lo/o  for  balance 

Joft     '  37  lo—- 

r-Ll50 

(5  8.)  The  learner  may  be  aflifted  in  underftand-^ 
Sng  thefe  and  other  complex  pofts,  by  refolving 
them  into  fimple  ones.  Moft  of  them  might  have 
been  ftated  in  that  manner;  and  the  complex 
form  is  only  preferred  for  abridgirtg  the  leger  In 
fome  articles  the  different  claufes  are  fo  connec- 
ted, that  they  cannot  be  feparated  with  propriety. 

(59.)  In  fome  articles,  there  are  both  more  Drs. 

and  more  Crs.  than  one.    Thefe  may  be  entered 

in  one  journal  poft.   Sundries  Drs,  to  Sundries^ 

fpecifying  firft  the  Drs.  and  then  the  Crs.    But, 

Sa    .  as 
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jas  this  method  is  fomewhat  confufed,  we  would 
recommend  it  as  a  better  way  to  divide  the  tranf- 
^dtion  into  two  journal  polls ;  fo  that  the  iirit 
pay  contain  only  one  Dr.  and  the  fecond  only 
lane  Cr. 
(60.)  Ex.  Bartered  with 

A.  Farquharfon  100 

pieces  Ofuaburgs^  at 

las.  L.  60— "— . 

loolb.  thread, 4t  39  6d   17  lo  — 


for  iohds.lintfeed,at5o8  L.  25 

500  yds.  linen,  at  is  6d    37  10  — 
And  received  the  ba- 
lance in  money  15  —  — 


I-  77  10  — 


Sundries  Dr.  to  A.  Farquhftr/on* 

fJntfeed^  for  lohds.  at  5O8  1,.  45 r 

/.i/MWyforjooydsat  is6d      3710  — 

Received  in  barter 
Cajkt  repeived  balance  15  — 

A*  Farqnharfon  Dr,  to  Sundries, 
^o  0/naimrgSf   for   XCQ 

pieces,  at  1  is.  L.  60  r- ' 

To  Tifrea4^  fof  100  lb.  at 

38  6d  17  10  — 


-L.  77  10- 


L.77  10-- 


Deh'vere^i  in  garter 


-L.  77  10  — 


(61.)  It  is  neither  pra«5ticable  nor  ncceflary  to 
f  numerate  all  kinds  of  complex  poAs  that  may 
pccur  in  bufinefs.  We  ihail  here  only  mentiop 
the  entries  which  occur  at  opening  the  books. 
The  Rrfl  journal  pod  cqntains  the  fubilance  of 
the  inventory.  The  entry  is  Sundries  Drj,  tp 
^toci  i  the  particular  Drs.  are  CaOi,  the  different 
kinds  of  good^  and  othpr  property  belonging  to 
ys,  and  the  perfons  indebted  to  us.  The  fecond 
journal  po(l  contains  the  debts  dpe  by  us.  The 
entry  is,  SlocAy  Dr,  to  Sundries  ;  the  particular 
Crs.  are  the  perfons  tp  vhom  we  are  indebted. 
The  forms  of  thefe  entries  is  fnore  fully  exhibited 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  fet. 

( 6a.)  The  jourpal  (lioqld  be  written  tjy  one  peri 
fon,  in  a  fajr  hand  and  at  leifure  hours.  The  ar- 
ticles are  feparated,  and  the  titles  and  dates  mark- 
^  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  wafte-bopk,  ^  7 — 9* 
The  entries  are  written  in  half  text,  for  pmament 
and  diftindUpn.  Jn  the  inventory,  the  deiigivition 
Cor  the  bufmefs,  flation,  and  place  of  refidence) 
of  e\ery  pecfon  U  mentioned ;  and  the  fame  is 
done  the  nr/l  time  that  any  name  occurs  in  jour- 
nal entry.  At  other  times,  it  is  fufficient  to  enter 
the  name  'q^ithout  the  deiignation,  unleis  we  have 
dealings  >yith  twp  perfuns  of  the  fame  qame;  in 
which  (:afe,  it  is  always  iieccflary  to  annex  the 
deiigtiation,  in  pr^ler  to  dijlingi-iih  them.  The 
parrdtion  iliould  be  coniplete,  without  referring 
to  the  ivaft e-book  ;  and  fo  clear,  that  eyery  per^ 
Ion,  acquainted  vyith  the  Ityie  of  the  journal,  may 
limlerilapd  it  yvith  eafe.  When  the  poft  is  writ; 
ten,  w^  mark  a  dafh  4/  againlt  the  article,  on  the 
pidigin  of  the  warte-boqk^  to  fhow  how  tar  the 
\vriung  pf  the  joyrqal  is  advanced. 

Sf  CT.  lY.    0/PosTiNO  tJbe  Leger. 

(63.)  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the  leger,  is 
t6  allot  a  proper  (pace  for  each  account.    The 


accounts  may  be  either  opened  in  the  fame  order 
that  they  occur  in  the  journal ;  or  accounts  ot 
the  fame  kind  may  be  placed  together;  the  per- 
fonal  on  one  part  of  the  leger,  and  the  real  ac- 
counts in  another.  The  accounts  of  Stock,  and 
Proht  and  Lot's,  are  generally  plaped  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

{64.)  The  number  of  the  folio  is  marked  in  text 
at  each  comer  of  the  top  line ;  and  the  titles  ot 
the  accounts  are  written  in  text  through  botft 
folios,  if  neceflary.  The  delignations  of  the  pcr- 
fonal  accounts  may  be  written  in  half  text,  or 
Italian  hand.  Some  write  the  titles  in  Saxon, 
or  G^^rman  Text,  for  orqament.  The  word  Dr. 
is  pretixed  to  the  title  on  the  left-hand  page; 
and  Contra  Qr^  annexed  to  it  on  the  right-tiana 
page.         *  • 

^65.)  An  Indeij  muft  be  provided,  for  pointing 
out  the  folios  where  the  accounts  are  opened* 
Tlie  titles  of  the  accoimts  are  entered  alphabeti- 
cally in  the  index,  and  the  number  of  the  (o\iq 
annexed.  Perfonal  accounts  are  entered  by  the 
hrft  letter  of  the  firname ;  companies,  by  the  f.rlt 
letter  of  the  firname  of  the  firft  partner ;  and  ail 
^ther  accounts,  by  the  firft  letter  of  the  firft  word. 
The  moft  convenient  kind  of  iqdex  is  a  long  nan- 
row  book,  of  24  leaves.  A  is  marked  on  the  top 
of  the  firft  luaf,  and  the  pap^r  pared  away  below 
it ;  B  on  the  ad  leaf,  under  A  j  and  the  other  let- 
ters on  the  fpllowii^g  leavps,  in  the  fame  manner; 
by  means  of  which  we  can  turn  ^t  oikc  to  any 
letter  requii^. 

(66.)  In  pofting  the  leger,  Firft,  look  for  the 
Dr.  of  the  journal  poft  in  the  indest^  under  the 
proper  letter,  which  direifts  to  the  folio  of  the  le- 
ger where  the  account  is,  if  it  be  already  opened : 
if  not,  you  muft  allot  a  fpace  for  it,  write  the 
title,  and  enter  it  in  the  index.  Then  enter  the 
article  on  the  left  hand  page  of  the  account  undtr 
the  title  of  the  former  article,  by  yniting  the  dite 
on  the  margin,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor  on 
the  line,  with  the  word  To  prefixed,  and  a  ihcrt 
narration  of  the  tranfadion  annexed^  and  infert- 
ing  the  fum  in  the  money  column,  and  the  quan- 
tity, if  it  be  an  accpunt  of  goods,  in  th^  inner  cq> 
luran.  Then  turn  to  the  account  of  the  Cr.  of 
the  joumal-poft,  and  enter  the  article  iq  the  right 
hand  page,  prefixing  the  word  By  to  the  name  of 
the  Dr. 

(67.)  This  l:)eing  done,  turn  to  the  journnl,  r.A 
mark  on  (he  ipargifi  (he  member  pf  the  fuiu>>  i  • 
which  the  article  is  pofted.  The  figures  whicl 
point  out  the  reference  to  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  folios 
lUould  l)e  fcparated  by  a  line :  for  example,  if  the 
Dr.  entry  be  00  the  firft  folio,  and  the  Cr.  entry 
qn  the  eighth,  the  reference  is  marked  \.  1  hcie 
figures  fhow  how  far  the  poftipg  is  advanced,  and^ 
are  ufeful  in  comparing  the  books.  The  figurts 
for  dates  or  references  fliould  be  written  in  ^ 
lighter  hand,  than  the  (igures  in  the  columns  for 
money  or  quantity. 

(68.)  There  is  often  a  reference  column  ruled 
ip  the  leger,  for  pointiog  out  the  other  entrv-, 
conefponding  to  any  article.  In  this  column,  the 
folio  of  the  Cr.  entry  is  marked  againft  the  Dr.  ar- 
ticle, and  the  folio  of  the  Dr.  entry  againft  the  Cr. 
article.     Sometimes. the  accounts  are  numbered 

according 
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according  to  their  ordfr  in  the  leger ;  and  the  re- 
ferences, both  in  the  journal  and  leger,  point  out 
the  number  of  the  account  inftead  oif  the  folio. 

(69.)  In  complex  polls,  turn  to  the  feveral  Drs. 
or  Crs.  in  their  order»  and  enter  the  articles  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  diredtiona ;  placing  the 
fums  belonging  to  each  in  the  money  column*  a- 
gainll  the  refpe^ive  entries. 

(;o.}  An  article  in  the  leger  is  generally  com- 
prehended in  one  line.  The  narration  OiouM  be 
as  full  as  can  be  contained  in  that  bounds.  If  it 
cannot  be  narrated  completely,  the  jounial  is  re^ 
ferred  to  for  further  particulars,  by  writing  per 
Joumalf  ioT^,  y,)  either  after  an  incomplete  nar- 
ration»  or  inunediately  after  Dr.  or  Cr.  when 
there  is  no  room  for  a  proper  narration.  In  com- 
plex poftsy  there  can  feldom  be  any  narration  an- 
nexed to  the  (ingle  Dr.  or  the  fingle  Cr.  The 
entry  is  generally  To  Sundries  per  J.  or.  By  Sufi" 
Aries  per  y.  If  {he  fenfe  of  the  whole  article  can 
be  narrated,  it  ftiould  be  dene ;  but  it  is  impro- 
per to  narrate  the  firft  or  any  other  part  of  the 
article,  and  omit  the  others. 

(71.)  When  the  fpace  allotted  for  an  account  in 
the  leger  is  filled  up,  the  account  mult  be  trans- 
ported to  another  ^olio.  For  this  purpof?  add 
the  columns  on  both  (ides,  and  write  againft  the 
fum,  Transferred  to  folio  ,  inferting  the  num- 
ber of  the  folio  where  the  new  account  is  opened, 
in  the  reference-column,  or  on  the  line,  if  no  re- 
ference-column be  ufed.  Then,  after  titling  the 
new  account,  and  entering  the  number  of  the  folio 
in  the  index,  write  on  the  Dr.  To  amounu  brought 
from  folio  ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio 
where  the  old  account  was  $  and  on  the  Cr,  By 
amount)  brouglft  from  folio  ;  and  place  the 
fums,  and  quantities,  if  any,  in  the  proper  co- 
lumns. When  either  iideof  an  account  is  full, 
both  (ides  fhould  be  tranfported,  and  diagonal 
lines  drawn  to  f;il  up  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  fide 
which  requires  it. 

(71.)  The  books  (bould  be  written  qp  as  fre- 
quently as  can  be  done  conveniently  \  fo  that  the 
journal  may  keep  pace  nearly  with  the  wa(te- 
book,  and  the  leger  with  the  journaK  Each  book 
ihould  be  carefully  revifed,  and  compared  with 
the  book  from  which  it  is  polled.  In  comparing 
the  leger,  obferve  the  following  dire<^ion8. 

(73.)  Begin  with  the  firft  journal  poll,  and  turn 
to  the  folio  of  the  leger  ^here  the  Dr,  is  entered, 
vhich  you  are  directed  i^  by  the  marginal  refer- 
ence, and  compare  the  date,  entry,  and  fum.  If 
they  correfpond,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  the  leger  muft 
be  altered  till  it  correfpond  with  the  journal. 
Then  place  a  dot  before  the  reference  figure  in 
the  journal,  and  a  fnark,  thus  A»  before  the  fuip 
in  the  leger.  Proceed  in  the  fame  punper  to  com^ 
pare  the  Cr.  of  the  journal  ppll,  and  all.the  fol- 
lowing pofts  in  their  order.  The  dots  in  th^ 
journal  Ihow  bow  far  the  compar^fon  is  advanced, 
and  the  marks  in  the  leger  ihpw  ^rhat  articles  are 
compared.  The  fums  of  accounts  tranfported 
Ihould  be  left  blank  till  the  books  be  compared ; 
as  an  error  in  any  article  will  occafion  an  altera- 
tion in  the  fum. 

(74.)  In  corre^ing  errors  in  the  leger,  obferve 
the  following  rules :  I.  If  an  article  be  omitted, 
($9  pot  attempt  to  interline  it  at  the  place  where  it 
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fhould  have  been ;  but  infert  it  under  the  laft  ar- 
ticle Y^hen  you  difcover  the  omifTion,  and  mark  a 
crofs  X  again  ft  it  on  the  margin,  and  another  at 
the  place  where  it  fhould  have  been.  II.  If  you 
difcover  a  miftake  immediately  when  committed^ 
corredt  it  without  cancelling  any  thing,  as  in  this 
example ;  To  cnfh^  fay^  To  James  Spence  reeei'ved 
to  account.  III.  If  you  have  written  a  line  entire- 
ly wrong,  or  in  a  wrong  place,  write  the  word 
Error  ii  the  end,  prefix  a  crofs,  and  omit  or  can- 
cel the  fum.  IV.  Cancel  errors,  by  drawing  a 
line  lightly  through  them,  fo  that  the  old  writing 
may  ftill  Ijc  legible ;  by  which  it  will  l)e  evident, 
that  the  book  has  not  been  vitiated  for  a  fraudu-r 
lent  purpofe.  The  fame  method  fhonld  be  foU 
lowed  in  correcting  errors  in  the  journal. 

(75.)  When  the  comparifon  of* the  books  is  fi^ 
nifhed,  glance  over  the  leger,  to  obftrve  if  the 
mark  of  comparifon  be  affixed  to  every  article. 

(76.)  Becaufe  the  whole  fum  of  the  Dr.  fide  of 
the  leger  fhould  be  equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  the 
Cr.  §  36.  it  is  proper  to  try  if  they  correfpond* 
For  this  purpofe,  you  may  add  the  Dr.  of  every 
account,  except  fuch  as  are  already  balancecf, 
placing  the  fums  in  an  inner  column,  and  extend-i 
ing  them  at  the  end  ot  one  or  rhore  folios,  as  you 
find  moft  convenient,  to  the  outer  column :  and, 
as  you  go  along,  add  the  Cr.  in  the  fame  manner. 
If  the  fum  total  of  both  fides  be  equal,  it  givea  a 
prefumption  that  the  books  are  right ;  if  they  dif- 
lier,  there  is  certainly  fome  miftake.  This  is  call- 
ed the  Trial  Balance,  The  labour  beftowed  upon 
it  is  not  loft,  as  the  fums  may  be  referved  for  af- 
fifting  to  colledl  the  ballances. 

{77.)  If  the  fums  of  the  trial  balance  do  not 
correfpond  the  books  mnft  be  examined  again. 
For  this  purpofe,  begin  with  the  firft  article  on 
the  Dr.  fide  of  the  firft  account,  and  turn  to  the 
account  where  the  correfpond  ing  entry  is,  which 
you  will  find  by  the  figure  in  the  reference  co- 
lumn. If  the  articles  agree,  mark  them  with  a 
dot.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  ar- 
ticles on  the  Dr.  of  the  firft  account ;  then  with 
articles  on  the  Cr.  of  the  fame  5  and  then  with 
the  following  accounts  in  their  order,  till  the  er- 
ror or  errors  be  difcovered. 

(78.)  In  complex  entries,  obferve  if  the  amount 
of  the  fums  on  one  fide  be  equal  to  the  fum  on 
the  other.  When  you  come  to  a  dotted  article, 
you  may  pafs  it  by,  becaufe  it  has  been  examined, 
already,  if  the  errors  be  not  difcovered  at  the 
firft  revifal,  you  muft  repeat  the  fame  operation 
again,  till  you  bring  the  books  to  balance.  Marka 
di^erent  from  the  former  ones,  or  difterently  pla- 
ced, may  be  ufed,  to  fignify  that  an  article  has- 
been  examined  a  2d  er  3d  time.  As  the  detec- 
tion of  errors  is  the  moft  tedious  and  difagreeable 
part  of  bpok-keeping,  the  accountant  muft  guard 
againft  thein  with  all  poffible  care. 

Sect.  V.    Q/Ballancing  the  Books. 

(79^)  Before  we  explain  the  method  of  ballancing 
the  books,  it  will  b«  proper  to  dire<fl  the  learner 
how  to  bsdance  particular  accounts.  When  w«; 
fettle  accounts  with  any  perfon,  and  afcertain  how- 
much  is  owin;;  at  either  hand,  it  is  necelTary  to 
balance  his  account  in  the  leger,  and  open  a  new 
gnei  beginning  with  the  fun^  that  was  due  accord- 
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ing  to  the  fettlemcnt :  and  when  we  clear  accounts 
Again,  we  muft  go  back  to  that  article,  and  nd 
farther. 

(8oO  If  any  article  be  chai^ged  on  either  fide,  at 
the  tiiiie  of  fettling,  they  muft  be  immediately  en* 
tered  on  the  waftfe  book  j  from  which  they  will 
pafs  in  cotirfe  to  the  journal  and  leger ;  and*a  re- 
mark muft  be  entered  in  the  wafte-book,  that  the 
account  was  fettled,  and  the  balance  transferred 
to  the  proper  fide  of  the  new  account.  This  ns 
•  jnark  is  tranfciibed  in  the  joiimal ;  and  the  leger 
account  isballanccd,  when  it  occurs,  in  thecourfe 
of  poftitig. 

C8  f .)  If  th«  ballance  be  due  to  ymi,  writ'e  on  the 
Cr.  By  bdtltance  due  to  him  to  Dr.  ueou  accounf^  a«d 
infert  the  fum  due  you  ;  after  which,  the  amount 
«rf  biotb  fides  will  be  equal.  Add  the  account, 
placing  the  fums  oppofite  to  each  other ;  and,  if 
the  fides  be  unequal,  draw  a  diagonal  Tme  through 
the  vacant  fpace  of  the  fliorter  fide,  and  clofe  the 
old  account  by  drawing  lines  under  the  fums. 
Then  open  the  new  account  immediately  under 
the  old  one,  or  in  a  new  folio,  if  the  old  one  be 
full,  by  writing  on  the  Dr.  To  haianee  of  former 
account  due  by  him. ' 

(82.)  If  the  balance  be  diie  by  you  to  him,  the 
entries  are  made  on  the  oppofite  fides,  with  the 
neceflary  alterations.  When  the  new  account  ia 
opened  in  the  fame  folio,  it  is:unaeccftary  to  repeat 
the  title;  but  the  year  and  month,  as  weft  as 
the  day,  muft  be  repeated  at  the  date  of  the  firft 
article.  Sometimes  when  an  account  is  ballanced, 
one  or  more  articles  are  left  out  on  puipofe :  For 
example,  goods  lately  bought  on  credit  may  be 
left  out,  and  the  fettlment  may  only  relate  to  ar- 
ticles of  longer  ftanding.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
if  the  article  omitted  be  on  the  Dr.  of  the  leger, 
write  on  the  Cr.  thus,  By  articles  fo/d  himjnet  ift 
Jammrf  replaced:  and  when  we  have  balanced 
the  account,  and  openeil  a  new  one,  we  write  on 
the  Dr.  To  articles  replaced  in  fettling^  furnijhed 
Jnce  ijh  January  :  or,  if  the  articles  were  left  out 
6>f  any  other  reafon,  we  explain  the  fam^  in  the 
narration.  If  the  omitted  articles  be  on  the  Cr. 
the  like  entries  are  made  on  the  oppofite  fides. 
It  fhould  be  noticed  in  the  wafte-book  and  jour- 
nal when  this  operation  is  neceflary. 

(83.)  when  we  poft  any  common  article  from 
the  journal,  we  enter  the  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  one 
account,  and  on  the  Cr.  of  another :  when  we  ba- 
lance an  account,  we  place  the  balance  fum  on 
the  Dr<  of  the  old  account,  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the 
new  one,  or  contrary  wife :  and  when  we  replace 
an  article,  as  above  directed  to  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  of 
the  old  account,  we  place  it  after  balancing  tplhe 
Cr.  or  Dr.  of  the  new  one.  Thus,  in  thefe  entries, 
as  well  as  in  common  pofts,  there  are  like  fums 
entered  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr'of  the  leger,  and  the*' 
general  quality  of  the  fides  is  ftill  pMerved. 

(84O  Merchanta  generally  l^alance  their  books 
once  a-year.  The  defign  of  this  operation  is,  to 
colled  the  various  branches  of  their  bufinefs,  dif- 
fiufed  through  the  books,  into  a  concife  abfti^adt  r 
to  afcertain  the  gain  or  lofs  fince  the  laft  balance : 
ind  exhibit  the  present  ftate  of  their  funds.  If 
the  bufinefs  be  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  moft  of  the 


king  the  balance.  Otherwife  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  the  leaft  bufy  time  may  be  chofen. 

(85.)  Before  balancing,  it  is  proper  to  fettle  as 
many  perfonal  accounts  as  poffible ;  to  clear  all 
arrears  and  fmall  charge :  to  take  an  exad  inven- 
tory of  the  goods  on  hand,  as  far  as  can  be  done : 
and  affix  a  moderate  value  to  each  article,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  prices  at  the  time ;  fuch  a  va. 
lue  as  yoif  would  be  willing  at  prefent  to  buy  for. 
It  is  more  proper  to  value  the  goods  on  hand  in 
conformity  to  the  current  prices,  than  at  prime 
coft :  for  the  defign  of  affixing  any  value  is  to 
point  out  the  gain  or  lofs,  and  the  gain  is  in  reali- 
ty obtained  fo  foon  as  the  prices  rife,  or  the  lofs 
fufferedib  fOon  as  they  fall ;  therefore  it  is  impof- 
fible.to  make  np  a  juft  ftate  of  the  affairs,  unlefs 
the  prefent  prices  be  attended  to. 

(86.)  Theie  things  being  done,  proceed  to  make 
the  balance  as  follows:  Prepare  two  Oieeis  of 
paper,  ruled  with  money  columns,  in  the  form  of 
l>r.  and  Cr. ;  write  Srofa  and  Lofs  as  the  title  ni 
the  firft,  and  Ballanee  as  the  title  of  the  fecoml. 
Prepare  alfo  fome  paper  for  computing  the  ba- 
lances, and  mark  down  the  folios,  titles,  and  fums 
of  each  account  in  the  leger,  in  a  regular  order. 
If  a  trial-balance  was  mide,  the  fums  may  be 
tranfcribed  from  it.  Pafs  by  fuch  accounts  as  are 
already  clofed  ;  alfo  the  accounts  of  Stock  aod 
Profit  and  I^s,  which  are  ahvays  the  laft  of  be- 
ing balanced.  Then  fubtra<5t  the  leffer  fum  fr»m 
the  greater,  and  enter  the  difference  on  either  of 
the  ilieets,  that  the  nature  of  the  article  points 
out,  and  on  the  fide  of  that  iheet  which  corref- 
ponds  to  the  greater  fum  of  the  account. 

(87*)  In  perfonal  accounts,  enter  the  difference, 
which  is  the  debt  owing  to  you,  or  by  you,  oa 
the  proper  fide  of  the  balance-flieet.  In  the  Gajh 
account,  enter  the  difference,  which- is  the  money 
in  hand,  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  balance-ftieet.  In 
accounts  oi  goods  or  other  ^r<>^r/j',  if  there  be  no- 
thing remaining  on  hand,  enter  the  difference, 
which*  itf  the"  gain  or  lofe,  on  the  proper  fide  of 
the  profit  and  lofs  fheet.— *If  the  whole  be  ftill  on 
hand,  enter  the  prefent  value  on  the  Dr.  of  the 
balance-iheet^  and,  if  this  be  different  from  the 
prime  coft,.  charges  included,  enter  the  difference 
on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  Kjfs  (hect.  If 
part  be  fold  and  p4rt  on  hand,  place  the  value  of 
the  quantity  on  hand  under  the  fum  of  the  Cr. 
and  add  them.  The  fum  is  the  whole  return  that 
will  be  obtained,  if  the  reft  of  the  goods  be  fold 
at  the  eftimated  value ;  and  this,  befng  compared 
with  the  fum  of  the  Dr.  which  is  the  whole  ex- 
pence,  Ihows  the  ^ain  or  lofs.  Enter  the  fame  in 
the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  loft  flieet,  and 
enter  the  qilantity  and  value  on  hand  on  the  Dr. 
of  the  balan  /e  flieet.  •  , 

(88.)  Ob  ^rve  if  the  quantities  in  the  inner  co- 
lumns be '  i[M?\  on  both  fides,  when  the  goods  are 
all  fold ;  ir,  if  the  difference.  When  only  part  is 
fold,  be  equal  to  the  quantity  on  hand.  If  they 
correfprnd,  you  have  a  juft  account  of  the  goods. 
If  the  '^r.  be  greater,  there  is  fomethihg  amiffing, 
which  ^  yon  mnft  enter  on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance- 
fheet../and  mark  the  caufe  of  the  deficiency,  as  in- 
lake,  wafte,  or  the  like.    If  the  Cr.  be  greater, 


branches  naturally  come  to  an  ifiue  at  a  certain  ^ere  is  an  excefs,  which  you  mttft  enter  on  the 
time  of  yearj  that  time  is  the  propd:  one  flpr  ma-  ^^' 
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Cr.  of  the  balance  iheet,  together  with  the  occa- 
fion  of  it,  as  difference  of  meafure,  or  the  like. 

(89.)  In  accounts  fubfidiary  to  profit  and  lofsy 
enter  the  difference  on  the  proper  lide  of  the  pro- 
fit and  lofs  fheet.  When  there  is  npthing  written 
on  one  fide  of  an  account,  enter  the  f^m  of  the 
article  or  articles  on  that  fheet  which  tJbe  kind  of 
the  account  points  oat, 

(go*)  When  you  have  colleded  all  the»  balances, 
fum  up  both  (beets,  and  add  to  the  profit  and  lois 
fheet  the  fums  of  the  profit  and  lofs  account  in 
the  leger :  then  fubtra<a  the  lefTer  fum  of  each 
fhee(  from  the  greater.  This  being  done,  m^k 
the  fums  of  your  ttock  account  on  yoi^r  computa- 
tion paper^  and  add  thereto  the  balances  of  the 
profit  and  lofs  fheet,  on  the  fidd  which  corref- 
ponds  with  the  greater  fum  of  that  account:  then 
fubtrad  the  lefTer  fum  from  the  greater.  The  re- 
mainder wiU  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  fides 
of  the  balance  flieet,  if  the  books  be  right,  and 
the  glances  exadly  coIIe<fted« 

(91.)  This  equality  muft  always  hold,  from  the 
nature  of  the  articles  collcded.  The  Dr,  of  the 
balance  fheet  contains  every  kind  of  property  be^ 
longing  to  you,  and  every  debt  owmg  to  you  ; 
and  the  Cr.  contains  every  debt  owing  by  you : 
therefore  the  difference  of  the  iides  fhows  what 
your  nett  oftate  amounts  to.  The  profit  and  lofs 
fheet,  whea  the  articles  from  tJe  leger  are  in- 
cluded, contains  ev£ry  thing  you  have  gained  on 
the  Cr.  and  every  thing  you  have  lofl  on  the  Dr. 
and  the  difference  of  your  fides  is  your  nett  ^ain 
or  lofis.  The  Hock  account  contained  your  efiedts 
and  debts  at  the  time  the  books  were  opened ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  gain  or  lofs  is  added  to 
the  proper  fide,  it  muft  fhow  the  extent  of  your 
nett  eflate  at  prefent.  Thus  the  flock  account 
and  the  balance  fheet  both  point  out  how  much 
you  are  worth  at  prefent  5  the  one  from  your  for- 
mer flock,  allowance  being  made  for  your  gain 
or  loffes ;  the  other  from  a  view  of  your  prefent 
effeds  and  debts;  and  they  will  coodpond,  if 
the  books  be  conie^. 

(91.;  Though'  the  books  tnufl  balance,  if  free 
from  error,  yet  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  adjufl 
them  exadtly,  efpecially  when  the  buineia  is  ex- 
tenfivc,  and  the  error  trifling.  If  there  be  ftill  a 
difference,  'which  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  further  fearch  for,  we  may  clofe  the 
books,  by  making  Profit  and  Lois  Dr.  or  Cr.  for 
the  fame.  This  introduces  an  article  on  one  fide 
of  the  leger,  which  has  none  correfponding  to  it 
on  the  other,  but  is  balanced  by  fome  undifco- 
Tered  error. 

Sect.  VI.    tyCLosiHC  the  Books. 

(93.)  The  balance  being  flruck,  the  next  work 
is  to  clofe  the  books.  Every  article  in  the  leger 
fliould  be  pofled  from  the  journal  ^  therefore  the 
mofl  regular  way  of  finifhing  both  is  by  inlerting 
thefbllowiQg  articles  in  the  journal,  and  pofking 
them  in  the  common  manner  to  the  leger. 

I.  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries^  for  hfsy  on 
tbefollouing  accounts  The  particulars  are  taken 
from  the  Dr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  fheet. 

II.  Sundries  Dr,  to  Profit  and  Lofsy  for  Gain^ 
on  the  following  account.  The  particulars  are  ta- 
ken from  the  Dr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  Iheet. 


E    E.  P.l    NO.  uj 

lllf  B^iance  atcount  Dr.  fg  SifsidiieSt  for  'debts 
4ind  property  belonging  to  me*  i 

VI.  Suttdries  Dn  to  balance  account^  for  debts 
due  by  me.  The  particulars  of  this  and  the  former 
ar^  t4ken  from  the  refpe^ive  fides  of  ]tt^  balance- 
iheet« 

V.'  Prt^fit  and  Lofs  Dn  to  Stock  for  ^ett  gam  i  or 
$tock  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lo/sffor  n^t  lofs, 

yii.  Balance  account  Dr^  tq  ^tock^  for  nettftoch 

{94.)  When  the, four  firft  of  tlieftr Wticles  are 
polled  in  the  leger,  all  the  perfonal,,  real,  and  fub- 
fidiary  accounts  will  balance^  and  you  may  add 
them  aa  you  go  along.  la  accoimts^  of  goods,  if 
there  be  any  deficiency,  yoii  roufl  enter  it  gn  the 
Cr.  in  the  inner  column;  .^nd  if  there  be  any  out- 
come, you  muft  enter  it  on. the  Dr.  before  you 
add  |be  account.  Then  the ,  fums  of  every  ac- 
count and  every  column  on  the  c^pofite  fides  will 
be  equal. 

{95 0  The  only  accounts  that  remain  open  are. 
Profit  and  Lofs^  Stock,  and  Balance.  The  fifth 
poft  balances  the  profit  and  lofs  account,  and  the 
fixth  balances  the  flock  a(^ount.  \t  was  noticed, 
J  36i  that  the  whole  fums  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the 
leger  are  equal ;  and  therefore,  if  the  fides  of  every 
account,  except  one,  be  balanced,  that  one  will 
bajanice  of  its  own  accord.  The  balance  account 
alone  remains  open,  and,  upon  trial,  you  will  find 
that  the  fides  are  equal.  This  affofda  an  addi- 
tional proof,  or,  at  leafl,  a  different  view,  of 
what,  was  demonflrated,  with  re^e(5l  to  the  ba* 
lailce  of  the  books,  in  ^  91.  % 

(9^.)  The  lines  above  and  under  the  fums,  at  a  x 
general  balance,  may  be  drawn  with  red  ink; 
and,  at  the  balancing  of  particular  accounts^  with 
black  ink,  for  diftindi6n.  Some  infert  the  parti- 
culars  of  the  profit  and  lofs  and  balance  fheets  in 
the  refpeftive  accounts  of  the  leger^  If  tills  be 
done,  it  is  unneceffary  to  enumerate  them  alfo  in 
the  joumaK-^Some  balance  the  accoutits  of  goods, 
whenever  the  quantity  is  fgld  off  j  and  this  me- 
thod leffens  the  work  at  the  general  balasce, 
which  is  always  fufficiently  laborious. 

(97.)  Thus  is  the^flate  of  a  perion's  affairs  # 
brought  together,  in  a  (hort  compafs,  under  his 
view  \  and  the  articles  of  the  balance  fheet  fupply    ' 
materials  for  a  new  inventory.    It  is  convenient, 
however,  to  alter  the  order,  and  arrange  the  real 
accounts  together,  and  the  perfonai  ones  togethor. 

Sect.  YIL    Specimens  of  the  Wastb-#ook, 
JouRHAL,  Leger,  ^c. 

(98-)  It  is  not  neceffary  'to  begin  new  books;  or 
to  open  the  accounts  anew,  uidcfs  the  old  folios 
be  full.  The  accounts  may  be  continued  in  the 
former  folios ;  but  it  is  beft  to  begin  a  new  leger, 
if  the  old  one  be  not  likely  to  hold  all  thebufinefs 
of  the  next  year.  When  one  com«8  to- have  feve- 
ral  fets  of  books,  it  is  common  todiftinguifh  them 
by  the  letters  of  the  alph%b<St.  The  firfl  waflo- 
booV,  journali  and  leger>  arc  tnavkedA,  the  le- 
cond,  B ;  and  fo  on.  ^ 

(.99,)    In    the   following    Specimens,    the"* 
Waste-book  and  Jourmap  are  placed  on  op- 
pofite  pages,  that  the  learner  may  the  more.eafily 
compare  them  5  and  the  rules  are  refeiTcd  to  by 
their  uunibers. 
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VpNVENTORY    of  ready   money 

goods,  and  debts,  belonging  to 

Alex.  Harvey,  merchant  in  Perth 

Ready  money  L  75  10  — 

soo  lx>ll8  meal, 

at  138         L130 

6  hds  Port  wine, 

at  L 15  90  —  — 

70  reams  paper, 

at  io«  5d        36  15  — 
120  fp.  s  ^''^^ 
yam,  at  as  3d  13  10  — 

470  5  — 

A  houfe  in  High-ftreet, 

Perth,  value  300  —  - 

John  Bell,  merch. 
Perth,  owes  per 
account         L73   4  — 
J.  Purdie  writer, 
Perth,owe8per 
do.  IX   3    S 

H.Hood,  merch. 
Glafgow,  per 

bill  75 

W.Mill,manuf. 
Dundee,  per  re- 
ceipt 18 


V 


{§  61.) 


178    7    8 


8»4 


V  LIST  of  debto  by  the  (aid  A.  Harvey. 
To  the  bank  of  Perth  per 

account  La3o  —  — 

To  Charles  Fox,  mercht. 

London,  per  do.  54  —  — 

To  Jas.  Low,  carpenter, 
Newbui^gh,  per  do.        18    7 

{§  61.)  

-3 


V^  Bought  for  ready  money  105  yardi 
caiicoe,  at  38  id 

Rulem. 


V|Sold  Hugh  Cook,  merch.  Aberdeen, 
50  bolls  meal,  at  13s  3d 
RuUl. 


bartered  60  fpindles  5  hank  yam,  at 
28  4d,  for  80  yards  diaper,  at 


I8  9d 


R^  HL 


^  Paid  James  Low  ki  full 
RuUl. 


-13. 


4^Boaghtfrom  HughPringle, 
merch.  Leith,  aoo  bttihels 
ialt,ati8  8d  L1613 

3aoftoiie8in>n,at3S4d  53   6 


Ruli  n. 


312 
x6 

33 

7 
28 


Z2 


70 


•2 


PING. 

(loi.)    JOURNAL. 
Pfrtih  January  i,  1807. 


PamL 


Strndrits  Dr.  to  Stocky  for  articles  be- 
longing to  Alex.  Harvey,  merch 
Perth. 
Ca/b  on  hand'  L75  10  — 

MeaL    For  200 

bolls  at  I38  LX30  —  — 
Portiuine,   For 
6  hds,  at  L15    90  —  — 
Paper,    For  70 
rms,  at  los  6d    36  15  — 
Tarn.    For  120 
fp.  5  hankf  at 
28  3d  f  3  10  — 

270  5  — 

HoufrinHigJ^reetpVeith, 

value  300  —  ^ 

Joim  Belh  mer. 
Perth,  per  ac.  L73    4  — 
y,  Purdie  vmt^ 

Perth,pcrdo    X2   3    8 
H.  Hood  merch. 

Glaf.  per  bill     75 

Py,  Af/7/,manuf. 
Dundee,  per 
receipt  18  — 


178   7   8 


Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  bank  of  Perth  per  acctX230  —  — 
To   Charles  Fox,  merch. 

London  per  account       54  "*"  ^ 
To  James  Lo<Wt  carpenter 

Kewburgh,  per  do        28    7    3 


Calico  Dr.  to  Cajb.  Bought  105  yards 
at  3s  2d 


6   :^ 


•3 


-^3- 


Hugh  C00>  merchant,  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
to  Mealf  fold  50  bolls,  at  13s  3d 


Diaper  Dr.  to  Tarn.  Delivered  60  fp 
5  hank  in  barter  for  80  yards,  at 
18  9d 


8*4 


3U 


161 


33 


■■■  10. — 

James  Low  Dr  to  Cajb.   Paid  him 
in  full 

Sundries  Dr.  to  Hugh  Pringlcf  merch, 
Leith. 
l\Salt.  For  2oobu(hels,at 

IS  8d  L16  X3   4 

.J/rotfi.  For32o(lone6|at384d  53   6   8 


a8 
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(i)       WASTE-BOOIC 
Pertbi  January  15,1807 
-.15 


^Sold  30  rms  paper  to  John 

Bell,  at  las  L18 

14  to  John  Hunt  /la- 

tioner  £din.  at  las 

5  forready  money ,at 

118 


7    4  — 


a  15 


47 


Ruifs  I.  ni 


^Sold 


-19.. 


W.  Hunt  merch.  Dun- 
bar 150  buihels  fait,  at 
18  9d,  L  13     a    6 

Received  in  part  L  10 

And  he  owes  theballance       j    a 
Rules  I.  HI.  


-/Received  from  H.  Hood  in  payment 

of  his  bill  L  75 

And  forintercil  on  do      1  10 


Hules  II.  VIJ. 


^Paid  the  Bank  of  Perth 
Ridel. 
-a6. 


y^jBought  from  W.  Wallace  merchant 
Dundee  500  fp.  4  four  hank  yarn, 
at  IS  ird  L47  iS     4 

Paid  him  in  part  L  15 

And  the  balance  due  him  is    ^a  18    4 
Rules  n.  HI 
-30' 


*7 


19H 


13 


77 


y^Received  150  bolls  meal,  i^^s  2d  L98  : 
15s,  in  barter  for  6  hhds'Port  wine, 

at  L  x6  L96 

Pjid  the  balance  ,  a  15  — 


Rule  III. 
'Perih^    %d  Feb.  1807.— 


/jSold  John  Bell  48  bufh.  fait,  being  thr 

rem.  at  is  B^d  L4     a 

60  fp.  5  hank  yaru,  at^s  34d  617    6 

100  (lone  iron,  at  38  4id       16  17    6 

RuU  L 


V  Received  from  Huj^h  Cook  in»part 
Rule  II. 
• — 10. 


10  — 


47 


98 


18 


J5 


^7 


«7 


30 


\/Barterwl  %%  reams  paper,  at 

128  L13     4  — 

30  bolls  meal,  at 
138  6d  20    5  — 

L33     9  — 
For  334I  fp«  4  hank  yam, 
at  28 

RulelW. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


Zl 


E    P    I    N    C* 

JOURNAL. 

Perthi  January  isj  1807* 

15' 


Sundries  Dr.  to  Paper* 
John  Bell  for  30  rms,  at 

128  L18 

a!  John  Hunt  fla- 
tioner  Edin, 
•I     for  ao  128     7    4 

—  Cajh.    For         5  us    a  15  — 


47 


19.--« 

Sundries  Drs,  to  Salt,  for  150  bufh.  at 
IS  9d,  L 13     a     6 


Cq/h,    Received  in  part    L 10  — 
W^fiunt  merch.Dunbar,for 
balance  due  by  him  3^6 


Cq/h  Dr.  to  Sundries, 

To  H.  Hood,    Received  pay- 
ment of  his  bill  L  75 

To  Profit  a>id  Lo/s.     Rec. 
intereft  on  do  a  lo  — 


Bank  of  Perth  Dr,  to  Cafh.  Paid  them 


Yarn   Dr.  to   Sundries ^  for  500  fp.  4 
hank,  at  18  xid.   L47  18     4 

To  Cafh.    Paid  in  part        L  15  — 

To  W.  /r<///tff^merchl Dun- 
dee, for  balance  3^18    4 


(^) 


■i45 


27 


19- 


13 


77» 
100- 


--a6. 


-30. 


Meal  Dr.  to  Sundries f  for  150  bolls,  at 
138  ad  L98  :  15 


To  Port  nine.  For  6  hhds  de- 
livered in  barter,  L18     L96 

To  Cafb,    Paid  ballance  115.— 


Perth^  2d¥EB.  1807. 

John  Bell  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Sait,  for  48  bulb,  being  the  rem. 

at  IS  8td  L4     a  T" 

To  T/trn^  for  60  fp.  5  hank, 

ntasjlld  6  17    6] 

To  Iront  for  100  ftones,  at 

38  4i^  ^6  17    6 


4; 


18  4 


98 


IS- 


Ca/h  Dr.  to  Hug/^  Cool:.     Received  in 
part 


Tarn*  Dr.  to  Sundries,  For  333!  fp.  4 
hankyam,  at  2S.  Ln  :  98 

To  Paper.      For  2a  rnis  delivered  in 
barter,  at  us  L  U     4  — 

To  Meal.    For  30  bolls,  at 

138  6d  20    5 


271; 


30—- 


33 


9  - 
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(3)        WASTE-BOOK. 
Pertby  February  15,  1807. 


K-K    E    E 


Taken  for  the  ufe  of  my  (hop  the  re- 
maining ream4>aper,  value 
RuU  VI. 
-i6 


Rec.  from  W.  Hunt  in  full  L  3    2    6 
from  John  Bell  in  part    70 


RuU  II. 


Paid  the  Bank  of  Perth 
RuU  I. 


IOC 


-19. 


Bartered  100  yards  calli- 
coesy  at  3s  6d  L  17 


ics 


For  one  hhd.  Port  wine 
Received  the  balance 
RuU  III. 


L  14  10 

3 


Sold  for  ready  n>oney, 
30  bolls  meat  at  13s  8d    L  20  10  — 
45  to  H.  Hood,  at  138  icd  31    % 
27  to  William  Hunt,  at 

138  icd  18  13 

51    to  Bell  and   Cawi 

Banff,  at  13s  icd  ^s  19 


ISA 


Rtdes  I.  ni. 


-a3- 


Drawn  on  the  Bank  of  Perth 
RuieiU 

Paid  H.  Pringle  in  part      L  50 

W.  Wallace  in  full  32  x8 
And  Cha.  Fox's  bill 

on  me  at  fight  zi 


120 


RuU  I. 
^Pertb^  March  2, 1J07.- 


Paid  charges  and  cellar- 
rent  of  fait  L I     9    6 
Charges  and  loft  rent 
of  meal  i    Z  '^ 


Ruie  IV. 


-4.— 


Received  from  J.  Puniie  in 


firii 
Difcounted  him 


LX2 1 


Rttlej  IL  VI. 


Sold  H.  Yorke,  Manchefter, 
60  fp.  4  hank  yn.  at  28  |d  L  6     x 
300  do       do  at  IS  xi-Jd  29  13 


360 


RmUJ. 

-X2.' 


Received  from  Paulus  Van  Trump 
Amflerdam,  6  bags  clover  feed,  qt 
200  lb.  each,  amount  per  invoice 
/.  311,  at22d  per/.        L.28  12  — 

Paid  freight  and  chaises         x    5  — 


73 


«7 


106 


1x7 


18 


12 


Z5 


Rules  IL  IV. 


29 


15 


17 


Charges  Merchandize  Dr.  to  Paper^ 
taken  for  the  u(e  of  (hop,  i  ream^ 
value 

t6 


Ctijb  Dr.  to  Sundries* 
To  W.  Hunt.    Rec.  in  full   L  3    2 
To  John  Bett.  in  part   70  —  — 


—      -3 


PING. 

JOURNAL. 
Pertb^  February  15,  1807. 


(3.1 


Perth  Banky  Dr  to  Cajh.    Paid  them  looj- 


-19.- 


10 


73 


SundrUs  Drs.  to  CalHcoes,  For  100 
yards  delivered  in  barter,  at  3  s  6d, 
L.  17  :  108 
•'  Port  twine.  For  x  hd.  L.  14  xo  — 
iLCaJh,    Received  balance         3— — 


Sundries  Drs*  to  MeaL 
Cajh,    For      30  bolls,  at 

X3S  8d  L  20  10  — 

ff.  Hood.   For  4^  at  135  lod  3126 

fV.Hunt.    For  27  at  is  xod    18  13    6 

BeU  and  Cavjf 

Banff.   For52  atX38  lod  35  19 


106 


«54 


-23.' 


CaJh  I>r.  to  Bank  0/  Perth.    Drawn 
■^     on  them 


Su*i dries  Drs.  to  CaJh. 

4  H.  Prin^U.  Pd  him  in  part  L50 

A ^PT.  Wallace.  Paid  him  in  full  32  18    4 
j^Cha.  Fox.    Paid  his  bill  on 

me  at  fight  35 


6    -7 


— Pertht  March  2,  1807.- 
Sundries  Pr/.  to  CaJh* 
Salt.  Paid  chai^ges  and  cel- 
lar-rent L.I 
MeaL    Paid  charges  and 
loft-rent  3 


-4.. 


Sundries  Drs,  to  J.  PvtrdU. 
Cajb.    Received  in  full     L.X2  —  — 
\\Profit  and  Lofu  Difcount* 

cd  him  —  3 


H,  Torke^  Mancheftcr,  Dr.  to  Tarn. 
-I^For  60  fp.  4  hank,  at  28  -}d  L6    x 


300 
360 


do     at  IS  11^    29  13    9 


^X2.- 


Clover  feed  Dr.  to  Sm  dries. 

To  Pauhu  Fan  Trumps  for  6  bags,  qt. 
200  lb.  eacht  is  1200  lb.  amount  per 
invoice,/.  312,  at  22d  L.2S  ix  — 

ToCaJb.   raid  freight  and 
charges  15  — 


17 


"7 


\% 


12 


ZS 


Digiti 


zed  by  Google 


^K 
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B    O 

U)  WASTE  BOOK. 


O    K.K    E 


.Bartered  with  John  Bell  2  bags  clover 

^    feed,  at  L.6,  L-ia,  for  1  hds-  lintf. 

at  jfjs  L.  5  10  — 

Received  in  raoncy  S  '~  ^ 

Vnd  he  owes  the  kilrince         i   10  — 

Rfifn  Uh  I. 


JPM  Ch.i.  Fox  in  fuil 
^       A  lid  for  inttrrcft 


fuil 


SdU   140  IK  clover- Ik'd  to  W.  Pt-at, 
farmer  al  Duplin,  at  7^d 

L.4     7     (^ 

7^  to  I L  Cook,  at  7ld  139 

110  for  rcrxdv  mtrncy, 

at  7id  ,1   J I 


John  Bell  has  paid  the  Bank  of  Ptith 
on  my  account 

Rr^f  VJII. 


f  10  — 


Ru/fi  L  IV. 


.^30 


RuUsl   III. 

■,^4  ■ 


Bou;=,ht  from  D.  Richards  mirchant 
Alloa,  one  third  flnire  of  the  fliip 
Adver.turf|  for 

Ruir  Ih 


aoio 


10 


3    5 


40,-- 


ISO  — 


^Sold  Bell  and  Caw, 
rpo  ftone  iron,  at  3s  yd     L. ^6  17     6 


I  hd.  Port  wine 


IJ     5  ^ 


J?u/*  T. 

Pertb^  ii^  April,  1&07. — 

Sold  for  re^dy  moni'y 

JO  yards  diaper,  at  is  ird  J.  4  15  to 

30  bolls  meal,  at  13s  yd       aci  7     6 

I  hd.  Imt-feed                      J  .1  '~ 

I  So  lb.  clover  feed,  at  7^d      5  j     4 

30  ftonc  iron,  at  3s  6id         j  6    3 

Ruk  III. 


41! 


/I>^ 


— rt  .  - 


vm  DD  the  Bank  of  Perth,  for 
RMh  0. 


^Bought  for  ready  monty 
[30  cafks  train  oil,  at  12s    Ljj  —  — 
30  bolls  meal, 

at  138   L 19  10  — 
40,  at  I  j«  3d    16     6     8 

— 45  J6     8 

70  — 

^ii/f  HI. 


^jSold  Dav.  Richards  30  yds. 

diaper,  at  as  L,3  —  — 

And  paid  him  30  —  -^ 

RmUI, 


3815 


6c 


78 


U 


-^    jiayS^  i>nio  Uijffi  of  Perth.   Drawn  o:> 


16 


E  p  t  N  a 

JOURNAL.  (4) 


M7 


Sundrifj    Jlrj.  ta   dwufr-fred.  For  a 

'  baj^s,  at  L.6                     L.ia  —  — 
Liiif-JffJj  for  1  hds.  rccd.  in 

bart.  5JB                               5  10  — 

C7/?j.    Ill  part                          5  — ^  ^ 

Jo^«  ^//>  for  babiTce            1  10  — 


Sufidrki,  l>rj.  la  C  i/^. 
C.  Fjx.    Paid  tiim  in  hill   I..  19  —  — 
Profit  iff  Lq/j^   Paid  him  int.  i   10  — 


Sundr/r'j  Drs.  to  iUo^frr^fifd. 
M'ili,  Peatf  tamner  at  Dupirn,  for 

140  tb.  at  7;d       L.4     7     d 
H.  CoQ^f     70  7^d  Z39 

Qi/?jt        110  7(11  3  la     6 


330 


-14»< 


S-J/?i  c/  Pfrtl*  Dr^  to  John  BelL    Paid 
them  by  him 


— 2J. 

^5/»^r("  £j//o;/>  Aditntnrr,  Br.  to  IJ.  Ricb- 
nrdj,  mcrchint  Alloa,  bought  one 
third  (hart  for 


--^5- 


J^'     Btll  and  Qjxu  i>rs.  f^Jmdrks- 
4-|rfl  Iron.     For  i;o  Itont-,  at 

.1  To  Port  m/i/if.    For  I  hd 


J5     5  — 


1% 


10 


40 


rjD 


-Perthf  aiApRfL,  1807.' 
j2  Gtyft  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

,j  To  Diaptr.    For  50  yardg, 

I    at  13  I  id.  L.  4  15  TO 

,iYo  MeaL    For  30  bolls  at 

,5  To  IJnt-fetd,  For  i  hd,  J  J  ^ — 
Jj'To  Clcwr  feed*    For  160  lb. 

\     ^^7i^  5  3     4 

,j^ToIro/i.    For  3oft.5t396fd  J  6     1!       i" 

-6- 


4« 


them  for 


Sundrlfs  Bri.  to  Ca/h. 
Train^oiL    For  30  calks, 

at  iiB  I,.33 

Meal.    For 
30  bolls,  at 

13B    L19  10  -^ 
And4oati3B*d2d    6     S 

-^  45  16     8f 

70  - — — 


D,  Rifhards  Dr.  to  Sttfidrin 
To  Dmptr.  For  .30  yds  at  as  L3  —  -» 
lira  Cy^,    Paid  jiim  30 


60 


78 


3.1 


II 


e6 


Digitized  by  VjOOQI^L 
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Pertb^  itb  Apkil,  1807. 


K-K    E    E    P    I    N    G,  PartI 

JOURNAL.  (5.) 

Pfrtbf  8/A  April,  1807. 


Bell  and  Caw  have  paid  D.  Kicharcis, 
at  my  defire,  balaoceof  my  Ibare  of 
tlie  fiiip  Adventure 

Rule  VIII. 


VSold  J.  Bell  10  calks  train-oil,  at  278 
RuJeL 


14 

V  Sold  Will.  Gib,  merch.  Stirling 
10  calks  train  oil,  at  a8s    L14  —  ^- 
I  hd.  lint-feed  ^     s  — 

2s  bolls  meal,  at  138  8d       23  18    4 

L4I      3      4 


Received  in  part  L35  — 

And  he  owes  the  balance        6     3 

Rulfj  I.  II. 

10.- 


v'jPaid  B«ll  and  Caw's  bill  on  me  to  0. 
J^reer,  at  light 
I  Rule  I 

•18 


n? 


^7 


41 


J8 


V' Taken  for  the  ufe  of  my  family,  thi 
remaining  5  yards  calicoe,  at  38  a'. 
Rule  VI. 


VJThe  Bank  of  Perth  have  paid  Pauiuj 
Van  Trump's  bill  to  me,  i  mdt.  at 
my  defvre 

Rule  Vlll. 


a^ . , 

V  Rw^eived  my  proportion  of  profits  on 
a  voyage  to  Amfterdamy  by  the  Ad 
venture 

RuIeV. 


V 


Paid  for  fmall  charges  on  my  bufinefs 

fi nee  1  ft  January  L5     3    H 

Pcr;onal  k  family  expenccs  3^ 


Rule,  VI. 


Dul-'   rVlt^r    i'ermiari,  iisy  ckTk,    lor 
wagcft 

Ru:e  VL 


Due  the  Bank  of  Perth  for  InivmiX 
RaU  VL 


Tn-vious  to  the  baLincin^  of  my  bouks, 
I.  had  taken  an  inventory  of  good9 
in  my  ihop  and  ware-houfe, 

124  bolls  meal,  at  138  6d  L83  14  — 

1 74  fp.  4  hank  yarn,  at  as  47  8  — 
40  itone  iron,  at  38  ^d  6  13    4 

3C0  lb.  clov?r»feed,  at  6d        7  10  — 

L145     5     4 
I  value  my  houfe  at  300  —  — 

And  my  IharQ  of  fliip  Ad- 
venture 140  —  — 


18 


28 


33 


37 


it 


10   ^ 


Dav.  Richards  Dr.  to  Bill  and  Caw* 
Paid  him  by  them  on  my  account, 
bt  in:^  balance  of  Ihare  of  Ihip  Ad 

venture 

IT.— 


Jo/jft  Bell  Dr,  to  Train-oiL 
20  calks  at  278 

-14. 


Sold  him 


Will.  Gib  Dr,  to  Stmdrieu 
To  Train-oil,  For  10  calks, 

at  28s  L14 

To  Liut-feed,     For  i  hd.        3     5" 
To  Meal.    For  ^s  bolis,  at 


13s  8d 


^3  18    4 


Cafi  Dr.  to  fV.  Gib.  Received  in  part 


-16.- 


117- 


27- 


B^ll  and  Ca<w  Drj.  t9  Cnjb.   Paid  their 
bill  on  me  to  Geo.  I  rcc,  at  fight 


18- 


Proper  Expencej  Dr.  to  Calicoes.  For  5 
yards  taken  for  family  ufe,^jat  38  2d 


Cajf  Dr.  to  Share  of  Ship  Adventure. 
Received  my  proportion  of  profits 
on  a  voyage  to  Amllcrdam 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajb. 

Cbarf^es  Merchandize.  Paid  fmall  char- 
ges, fmce  Jan.  i.  L5     3     8 

Proper  Exp,  Paidperfonal 
and  family  charges  3a  —  — 


PauJiis  ran  Trump  Dr.  to  Bank  of 
Perth.  For  bis  bill  on  me  i  mdt. 
paid  by  them 


•15- 


•30.- 


41 

3S' 

38 


18 


-'iji 


28'I1- 


,3  Charges  of  Merchandize  Dr.  to  Peter 
^     Penman^  my  dcrk.    Due  him  for 
wages 


Pro^t  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Bank  of  Perth. 
Due  them  for  lutereil 


Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries^  for 

articles  of  lofs. 
To  Salt                               J-—  II     4 
To  Charges  Merchandize        13  14     a 
To  Proper  eMpences                 32  15   10 
(See  $  93.)  ^ 


37 


8- 


47 


Digiti 


zed  by  Google 


B    O 

(6)  JOURNAL. 

Perthi  $otb  A?KiLf  1807 


o  K-K  r 


^Sundries  Drs,  to  Profit  and  Lofs^  for 

I  articles  of  gain. 

A  Meal  L9  iS 

-a  Port  wine  615 

.%Papcr  4  18 

.a  Yam  %     3 

.^Calico  .    *  '3 

.iDiaper  —  1$  10 

jiClovfT-Jeed 
'jLint-feed 


J.Sbare  of  Ship  Adnyenture 
.  Train  oil 


2     7 

5  — 

—  18 

*3 

8 


3  10 


Bai*  jiccount  Dr.  to  Sun,  for  articles 

belonging  to  me. 
ToCaJb  L8 

To  Meal.  For  124  bolls,  at 

13s  6d 
To  Tarn.  For  474  fp.at  as 

Amifling  i  fpindle 
To  Houfe  in  Perth 
To  John  Bell 
To  Henry  Hood 
To  Williani  Mill 
To  Hugh  Cook 
To  Iron.   For  40  ftones,  at 

3S4d 
To  John  Hunt 
To  fVitUam  Hunt 
To  Henrj  Torke 
^  To  Clover-feed.  For  300  lb. 

at6d 

Inlake  ic  lb. 
To  William  Peat 
To  Share  o/Ship  adventure  X40 
To  William  Qib  6 


47 

8 

300 

— 

37 

II 

31 

% 

18 

— 

5 

6 

6 

n 

7 

4 

18 

«3 

35 

15 

7 10  — 

4     7     6 


3     4 


30* — 

Sundries  Dn.  to  Balance-account ^ 
Meal.  Outcome  3  bolls 
Bank  of  Perth  Laoi    3     % 

^^Hugh  Pringle  ao 

APeter  Penman  8  —  — 


•3 


■rj 


65 


7J7I» 


■^'Profit  and  Lofj  Dr.  to  Stocky  for  nett 
•If    gain 


'l^^fock  Dr*  to  Balancp-accountf  for  nett 

n    ftock  5a«  9 


2a9 


16 


13 


10 


E    p    r   N    G. 

The  next  Journal  would  begin  thu! 

Perth  sfl  Ma«,  1807. 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock. 

Cafh  on  hand                       L  8 

3  I 

Meal.   For  134 

bolls, at  138  L83  14  — 

Tarn.    For  474 

fp.  4  hanky  at 

as                    47     8  — 

Iron.  For  40  ft. 

at  3s  4d             6  13    4 

Uov./eed.    fQX 
300  lb.  at  6d       7  10  — 

145 

5     ' 

Houfe  in  Perth, 

value          L300 

Share   in    Ship 

Adventure. 

For  one  third  140  —  — • 

v*»     arai 

440 

y.  Bell,  Perth, 

Due  by  him  L37  11  — 

H.  Hoodf  Glaf. 

gow         Do  31    a    6 

W.  Mill,  Dun- 

dee          Do  18 

H.  Cook,  Aber-     ' 

deen          Do    5  '6    3 

7.  Hunt,  Edin- 

buigh        Do    7    4  — 

HT.  Hunt,  Dun- 

bar           Do  18  13    6 

H.rorke,M2Ji-  . 

chefter      Do  3$  15  — 

W.  Peat,  Dup- 

lin            Do    4    7    6 

W.    Gib,   Stir- 

ling          Do    6    3    4 

4          1 

104 

3     ^ 

Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Bank  of  Perth:    Due  . 

them                           L  agi 

3     ' 

To  Hugh  Gib,  Leith.  Due 

him                                   ao 

m^     — . 

P.  Penman,  my  cleik^  Do.     8 

—     — 

~   - 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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I 


E    E    P 


Stockf 


i|To  Sundries  per  J. 
30  To  Balance  ace.  for  nett  ftockj 


Prs/it  and  Lqfjf 


4  To  X  Purdie,  difcounteti  him  2 
1 7 'To  Caiti,  paid  C*  Foi  iutereft 
30T0  Hank  ot  Pertls,  for  iittereft 
due  them 
-|To  SufidncE  per  X 
-To  Slock,  for  nett  gaia 


C^A 


i^To  Sfrock  OTi  hand 
15  To  popcft  for  5  reams,  at  us 
19  To  Satt»  in  p^irt,  per  J. 
i»  To  San<lries  fi^  H,  Hood's  bill, 
I    with  inlcreft 

3'To  HRfh  Co«k»  in  part 
I*  To  SurvdrieSi  pL-r  J. 
F9  To  Ca  I  i  coes J  for  baJ ,  of  1 00  yd  s . 

—To  mtal,  for  ^^o  bolls*  at  i  js  8d 
*3  To  Bank  of  Perth,  drawn  os 

I    tht^m 
^To  J.  Piiniie^infulS 
1 7, To  Clover  feed,  m  part,  for  a 

I     bagu 
iiiTo  Clover  feed,  for  150  lb,  at 

a  To  Sundries,  per  J- 

6  1  o  Bank  of  Perth,  drawit  on 

tbt:txi 
To  W,  Gibj  in  part 
1'q  ihare  of  fliip  Adventure  for 

Oiare  profits  per  J* 


«5 


iHrH 


iTo  ftock  on  hand,  at  13s 
^oTo  Sundries,  per  J.  at 

2  To  Cafli,  paid  chiJ-geft  & 
I    loA-rent 
6ToCafli,  per  J. 
30JT0  Pr«at  and  LofSy  for 
gain 

Outcome 


Bolh 


ISO 


70 


4tJ 


3»» 

5»8 


S40I16 


75 


?,  110 


m 


IIJO 

98 


1910 


■F 


10^^ — 


10,— 


alr'i* 


IT 


tSo; 
Jan. 

A|>rJ 


r8o7 
Jao. 

Apr 


30 


1S07 
Jao. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


— --     Apr. 


1S07 
Jan. 
Feb. 


I    N    G. 

L£G£R. 


fo.(i.) 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Sundries  per  J. 
By  Profit  and  Loft,  for  neU 
gain 


Cqntra 


Cn 


By  Cafb,  recei?ed  int.  on  H. 

Hood's  bill 
By  Suodriesy  per  J. 


Contra 


Cr, 


15- 


3  By  calicoes,  for  105  yards,  at 

38  ad  3J  J  f,i  T I  6 

10  By  J.  LoW|  in  full  3  -  a|  -  3 

22  By  Bank  of  Perth,  paid  them 
z^  By  Yarn,  in  part,  for  500  fp.  ^ 

hank 
30  By  Meal,  paid  bal.  of  T50  bolls 
16  By  Bank  of  Perth,  paid  them 

23  By  Sundries,  per  J.  riii  7 18 
a  By  Sundries,  per  J,  4]  5 

12  By  Clover-feed»  paid  freight  8t 

charges 
i^  By  Sundries,  paid  C.  Fox,  with 

intereft  per  J. 
6  By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  D.  Richards,  paid  him 
i6|By  Bell  and  Caw,  paid  their  b. 

on  me  ft.  U  3S18 

3o|By  Sundries,  for  charges  and 

expences,  per  J.  3?1  3  * 

By  Balance  account  6     S  310 


Contra 


Cr. 

Boils 


3By  H.  Cook,  at  1383d 
i^  By  Yam  in1)arter,at  xjsSdJ 
19'By  Sundries,  per  J.  ^ 

Apr.  2  By  Cafh,  at  138  7d. 

uBy  W.Gib,  at  13s  J[d.         35 
30  By  Balance  ace.  ^t  t^  4d.  114 


503 
30* 
154 
30  X 

5 
6 


4«3 


16 


I 


MO 


f^7 


191 


5  — 


10 10— 


-jii 


599i 


iSU 


%p 
106 
20 
»3 
83 

1871 
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I 


HJj 


Dr 

1807 

Jan, 

Feb.  i9|To  Calicoes,  in  barter  f[3 

Apr. 


Dr. 

1807 
Jan, 


ftock  on  hand  ^t  los  4d 
Apr.  30  To  Pirofit  and  Lofi,  for  gain 


Dr. 

1S07 
Jan. 


Dr. 

1807 
Jan. 


Dr. 

1807 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Port  wintf 

To  Stock  on  hand,  at  Lis 
"^o  Calicoes,  in  barter 
Profit  and  Lo(«  for  gain 


19  T4 
30  To 


Paper, 


iTol 


70 


To  Stock  on  hand» 
at  283d 
»6jTo  Sundries,  per  J. 
at  IS  I  id 
Feb.  10  TTo  Sundries,  per  J. 

at  as 
Apr.j3o|To  profit  and  Lofs, 
for  gain 


Dr. 
1807 
Jan. 


Dr. 

1807 
Jan. 

Feb. 


70 


Tar»9 


aH 


SpindUs 


UH 


500 


334i 


uoi 


] I 

834^x10 


Hwfe  in  Wgb  Street  f 
To  Stock,  for  value 


John  Bell,  mercbanty  Perth, 


I  To  J 


15T01 


Stock  due  by  htm,  per  ace; 
paper,  for  30  reams  at  las 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 
o  Clover-feed,  for  bal.  of  % 
bags,  per  J. 
Apr.  II To  Train-oil,  for  ao  calks,  at 
»7» 


y.  PurJUf  writer,  Edinburgh, 
To  Stock  due  by  him,  per  ace. 


H.  Hood,  merchant^  Glafgpw, 

itTo  Stock  due  by  him  per  bill 

1^0  Meal,   for  45  bolte,  at 
f3»iod 


3^15 
iS 


41 


—    Mar.a8By 
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70 


Contra 


By  Diaper,  at  is  4d 
By  J.  Bell,  at 
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H.  Yorke,  per  J, 
By  Balance  ace.  at  as 
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By  Balance  account 


Cr. 
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By  Caih  in  part 
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By  Balance  account 
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By  Sundries  in  full,  with  dlf- 
count,  per  J. 
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W.  Mill  Manufaawr^r  Dundttj 
I  To  Stock  due  by  him  per  receiptn 


Qbas*  Fox  merchant  London. 

To  Cafh,  paid  his  bill  on  me 

at  fight  

To  cafh,  in  full 


y.  Low  carpenter  Newhurghy 
ToCaihy  paid  fahn  in  full 


CktfieoeSf 


To  Cafh,  at  $s  2d 
3o|To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for 
gain 
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Diaperf 

To  Yam  in  barter,  at  iS9d 
30  To  Profit  &  Lofs,  iw  gain 
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By  Sundries,  p.  J.  at  38  6d 
By  proper  Expences  taken 
at  38. 6d 
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John  Hutstjiamner  Edinhurgk 
To  paper,  for  %%  reams  at  12s 


9[To  Salt,^  for  bakiie<r  of  rjo 
buihfcli,  ptr  j; 

To  Meal ,  for  ^  j  bol  1  s,  a  t  r  :i  s  i  o.^ 
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fFp  Si'aiiac^  mercbant  Dundt:t. 
To  Caih,  m  full 
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Stones 
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/Fl  ifw^jf  mtrcUmt  Duahuf. 


Charges  MmhanJi^e* 

To  paper,  taken  for  fhop  iiftf, 

t  ream 
To  ca(h ,  for  fmall  charges  fince 

I  ft  Janiiavjr 
To  P-  Fennuti,  fof  wages 


Bell  and  Caw  JScrf* 

To  Meal,for5  j  bolls,  at  rjs  rod 
To  Sundriest  per  J. 
To  Ca/h,  paid  their  bill  on  me 
t©  George  Frter,  fit. 


H^nrj  Torke  Mmiehejhr. 

To  Yarn,  for  360  fp indies  four 
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By  Bell  and  Caw,  at  3s  7d 
By  Cafh,  at  38  6id 
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By  Balance  account 
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By  Cafhy  in  full 
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By  Yam,  for  balance  of  500 
fpindles,  per  J. 
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By  Profit  and  Lofs 
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David  Ricbards  paid  him  by 
them 
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P.  Fan  Trump  mercbt,  Amfterd* 

To  Perth   Bank,  for  his  bill 
on  me  paid  by  them 


Lintfeed. 

Hdu 
To  clover  feed,  in  barter 
at  558 
30  To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


D.  Ricbardj  mercb.  Alha, 

6  To  Sundries,  per  J. 
8  To  Bell  and  Caw,  for  balance 
paid  by  them 


14 


W.  Peatyarmer  at  Duplin. 
Toclover  feed,  for  1401b.  at  7id  4 


Train-oil,         * 

Cajks. 
To  Cafh,  at  228 
To  profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


30 


IV,  Gib  merchant  Stirling. 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 
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Proper  Expences. 
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(T03.)  TRIAL-BALANCE. 
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Cr. 


Stock 

Profit  and  Lofk 

Caih 

Meal 

Port  wine 

Paper 

Yam 

Houfe  in  Perth 
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4    4  10 
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36  15  — 

94   17     4 
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(105.)  PROFIT  AND  LOS^  SHEET. 

L—  II    4    Meal 
13  14    4    Port-wine 
3»  15  10    Paper 

Yam 

L47     I     4    Calicoes 
4    4  10    Diaper 

Iron 

L51     6    %    Clover  feed' 
Lint  feed 

Share  of  (hip  Adventure 
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19 
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Ca(h 

Mejil,  124  b.  at  138  6^ 

Yam,  274  fp.  at  28 
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Honie  in  Perth 

JobB^ll 

Henry  Hood 

Wniliam  Mill 

Hugh  Cook 

Iron,  40  ftone^  at  3  s  4d 

John  Hunt 

William  Hunt 

Henry  Yorke 

Clover  fised,  300  lb.  at  6d 

Intake  10  lb. 

William  Peat 

Share  of  Ship  Adventure 

William  Gib 


(106.)  BALANCE-SHEET, 

L   8    3  10    Meal,  outcome  3  lb, 
83  14  —    Bank  of  Perth 
47     8  —    Hugh  Pringle 
Peter  Penman 


300  — 
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-i 
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6 
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3 

6  13 

1 

7  4 

18  13 

6 

35  15 

— 

7  10 
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6 
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4 

^757  x» 

3 

L  201    3     2 
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8 

L  239    3    ft 


STOCK 


5a«    9    « 
1*757  12    3 


?ART    II. 
Or  BOOK-KEEPING  by  SINGLE  ENTRY. 

(107.)  Haviog  explained  the  metho^  of  Book- 
keeping by  Double  Entry,  we  fhall  add  a  few 
dire^ions  for  keeping  books  by  Sjhgle  Entry  ; 
bccaufe  this  method  although  lefs  perfe(5t>  is  yet 
the  fimpleft  and  (hcrteft.  It  is  generally  ufed  by 
ihop-keepers,  and  requires  two  principiu  books,  a 
I>Ay  Book  and  Leger. 

(108O  'I*be  Day  Book  begins  with  a  lift  of  the 
debts  due  to  the  owner,  and  of  the  debts  due  bv 
bim  to  others.  Then  every  tranfadbion  by  which 
new  debts  are  contra^ed,  or  former  debts  dif- 
charged,  it  entiered  as  it  occurs  with  the  quanti- 
ties and  prioes  of  goods  bought  or  fold  or  other 
circumftaaces  neceiTary  for  explaining  the  tranf- 


(109O  When  goods  arc  fold  on  credit  we  writq 
j1.  B.  Ijthe  purchafer]  Dr.  and  then  mention  the 
article  or  articles  with  the  rates  and  amount. 
IVhen  we  pay  money  we  write  CD.  [the  receiver] 
Dr  to  Cajh;  when  we  buy  goods,  E,F.  [the  feller) 
Cr.  for  the  articles  purchafed ;  when  we  receive 
money,  (?•  If.  [the  payer]  Cr.  hj  Cajb, 

(  no.)  If  debts  be  difcharged  or  contracted  by 
any  6ther  means,  the  perfon  who  becomes  indebt^ 
ed  to  us,  or  to  whom  we  pay  a  debt  we  formerly 
oweds  is  entered  Dr*  and  the  perfon  to  whom 
we  become  indebted,  or  who  pays  a  debt  he  for- 
merly owed,  is  entered  Cr.  and  the  nature  of  the 
tranfadion  explained. 

(ill.)  The  Leger  contains  an  accQUnt  for  every 
perfon  with  whom  there  are  dealings  on  credit, 
where  the  articles  for  which  h6  is  accountable  to 
lis,  and  thofe  for  vvhich  we  are  accountable  to 

him 
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him,  are  placed  in  .oppofite  pages  of  the  fame  fo- 
lio;  the  Dr.  articlQS  on  the  left  hand  pages,  and 
the  Cr.  articles  on  the  right  hand  pages. 

(tiz.)  To  Post  the  leger,  allot  a  fpace  for  every 
perfon  or  company  whofe  name  occurs  in  the  lift 
of  debts  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  book  \  write 
the  title  and  enter  the  drht«  on  the  proper  fide, 
referring  to  the  page  of  the  former  leger,  where 
the  account  was ;  and  enter  Ihe  name  in  an  index 
prepared  as  direv^ed  Part  I  J  65  ;  then  proceed 
to  pofl.  the  articles  from  the  day-book  in  tiieir  or- 
der, in  the  accounts  of  the  perfons  they  belong 
to,  allotting  a  fpace  for  the  account  ami  writing 
the  title^  if  it  was  not  opened  before.  The  date 
of  the  article  Is  written  on  the  margifl,  and  the 
tranfaclion  is  entered  on  the  X)r.  fide,  when  the 
perfon  is  marked  Dr.  in  the  day-book ;  and  on 
the  Cr,  fide,  when  he  is  marked  6V.  in  the  day- 
book. 

(113O  When  a  fingle  article  is  bought  or  fold, 
we  mention  it,  with  the  quantity  and  rate,  in  the 
leger;  but  when  feyeral  articles  are  bought  or 
fold  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  more  ufual  to  enter 
only  the  fum  of  the  whole,  writing  To  SunJrujy 
or  By  Sundricii  and  referring  to  the  day-book  for 
particulars.  The  number  of  the  folio,  in  which 
each  article  is  pofted,  is  marked  on  the  margin  of 
the  day-book,  if  the  fpace  afligned  for  an  ac- 
count, be  filled  up,  it  muft  be  transferred  to  anor 
ther  folio. 

(114.)  Inftead  of  entering  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  ar- 
ticles on  oppofite  pages,  fome  enter  them  all  on 
the  fame  page,  and  rule  two  fets  of  money  co- 
lumns, one  for  extending  the  fums  of  the  Dr.  ar* 
tides  and  another  for  the  fums  of  the  Cr.  articles. 

(115.)  Thofe  who  keep  their  books  upon  this 
plan,  ought  alfo  to  have  a  Cash  Book,  and  an 
Invoice  Book 4  (fee  Part  III.  §  119,  and  ui,) 
which  will  make  it  unneceflary  to  enter  the  parti- 
culars of  fuch  articles  in  the  day-bookr. 

(116.)  It  is  eafy  to  collect  a  ftateof  aU  the  debts 
due  to  the  owner  of  the  books,  and  thofe  due  by 
}vm,  once  a  year,  or  oftener;  from  which,  toge- 
ther with  af)  inventory  of  the  goods  pn  hand,  and 
ready  rooncv,  the  ftock  of  the  owner  will  be  eafily 
known,  aucl  this  compared  with  the  amount  of 
his  ftock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  found  in 
the  fame  manner,  fhews  the  gain  pr  lofs  upon  his 
trade  during  the  year. 

(117.)  Some  fliop-keepers  enter  all  their  fales, 
thofe  for  ready  money,  as  well  as  thofe  on  credit, 
in  their  day-book;  and  when  this  is  done,  a  co- 
lumn is  generally  ruled  in  the  day  book  for  ex- 
tending the  ca(h  articles,  and  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney received  is  entered  once  a-week,  or  once 
.1-day  in  the  cafh^book.  Thi?  method  is  the  beft, 
when  the  articles  are  not  yery  numerous  or  mi- 
»ute.  '"'■•■ 

PART    III. 

Op  THE  SUBSIDIARY  BOOKS. 

(118.)  Though  all  merchants  accounts  may  b^ 
kypt  by  the  Waste-book,  Journal,  and  Leger, 
alone ;  yet  men  of  great  buiijiefs  find  it  conveni- 
e:>t,  either  for  abridging  thi^fc;,  or  for  other  ends, 
t;^  uj[e  fonr^e  ot^ci'sy  generally  called  $uqsii>iary 
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or  Subservient  Books;  the  moft  common  of 
which  are  the  following,  wa. 

(119.)  I.  The  Cash-book  is  kept  in  afoliofonn, 
like  the  leger,  and  fcr^'es  to  abridge  the  cafh  ac- 
count there.  On  the  left-hand  page,  or  Dr  fide, 
Cajb  is  charged  Dr.  for  all  the  fums  received ;  and 
on  the  right-hand  page,  CaJb  is  made  Cr.  for  all 
the  films  paid.  Once  a-week,  or,  which  is  more 
ordinary,  once  a-monthj'^this  book  is  polled  to 
the  leger ;  or,  firft  to  the  journal,  by  two  entries, 
vf«.  Ca/h  Dr.  to' Sundries^  for  all  the  receipts,  and 
Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh^  for  all  the  payments.  By 
this  means  the  ca(h  account  in  the  leger  will  be  fo 
far  contraded  as  to  confift  of  xa  lines,  vis.  one 
for  each  month  in  the  year. 

(120.)  II.  Book  0/Charges  ^/'Merchandize. 
This  book  is  only  paged,  and  defigned  to  abbre- 
viate the  cafh-book.  It  contains  particular  chaises 
on  goods  and  voyages ;  fuch  as  carriage,  cuftom, 
freight,  cranage,  wharfage,  &c.  alfo  other  cx- 
pences  that  affec^t  trade  in  general ;  fuch  as,  ware- 
houfe  rent,  (hop  rent,  accountant's  wages,  pott- 
age of  letters,  and  the  like.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  the  money  columns  of  this  book  are  added 
up,  and  the  fum  carried  to  the  credit  fide  of  the 
cafti  book. 

(lai.)  III.  Tbe^ooiL  p/'House  Expences  is 
alfo  paged,  apd  defigned  to  cafe  the  cafli  book. 
It  cantains  all  difburferaents  for  family  provifions, 
fervants  wages,  houfe  rent,  apparel,  utenfils,  &c. 
The  money  columns  of  this  book  are  alfo  added 
up  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  fum  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  credit  fide  of  the  cafli  book. 

(laa.)  IV.  T'i^  Invoice-book,  ufed  chiefly  by 
factors,  is  paged,  and  contains  copies  of  the  in- 
voices of  good«  fent  to  fea,  or  of  goods  received 
from  abroad. 

U23.)  V.  The  Sales-book  is  alfo  chiefly  ufed 
by  factors  5  and  into  it  is  pofted,  from  the  wafte- 
book,  the  particular  fales  of  every  configned  cargo ; 
by  which  the  feveral  articles  of  a  fale,  that  lie 
fcattered  in  the  wafte-book,  are  brought  together, 
and  reprefented  under  one  view,  and  that  in  a 
manner  more  full  and  minute  than  in  the  leger. 
This  book  exhibits  the  fales  of  every  configmnent 
feparately  and  by  themfelvcs :  to  which  are  fub- 
jomed  the  refpedtive  charges,  fuch  as  teight,  cuf- 
tom, the  factor's  conuniflion,  as  alfo  abatements 
allowed-  to  buyers,  &c.  whofe  fum  fubtrafted 
from  the  grofs  amount  of  fales  gives  the  neat  pro- 
ceeds. From  this  book,  when  a  cargo  is  fold  off, 
aq  account  pf  iale^  i^  drawn  out,  in  order  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  employer. 

(i»4.)  VI.  7%^  Bill-book,  or  Month -book, 
is  mtended  to  fumifli  a  merchant  With  a  ready 
way  of  knowing  the  time  when  bills  pr  other  debts 
become  payable  to  or  by  him. '  It  confifts  of  i» 
folios,  oqe  fw  each  month  in  the  year. '  The  left 
hand  page  contains  the  debts  that  £alt  due  to  the 
merchant  in  the  month  on  the  top,  and  the  right 
hand  page  contains  the  debts  payable  by  hinn  to 
others  in  the  fame  month.       .:*.'• 

(125.)  VII.  Recbipt-book%  In  this  book  a 
merchant  t^kcs  receipts  of  the  paments  be  makes. 
The  receipt  Ihould  contain  the  date;  the  fum  re- 
ceived, exprefled  in  word*  at  large,  aqdalfoin 
figures  in  the  money  columns;  the  ceaibn  why; 
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and  whether  in  full  or  in  part ;  and  muft  be  fign- 
ed  by  the  perfon  receiving. 

(126.)  VTII.  Letter-book.  It  is  very  impru- 
dent in  any  perfon  to  fend  away  a  letter  of  bufi- 
nefs,  without  keeping  a  copy  of  it ;  and  therefore 
to  prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  fuch  a  carelefs 
pradUce,  raeixrhants  are  provided  with  a  large 
book  in  folio,  into  which  is  copied  verbatim  every 
letter  of  buQnefs  before  it  be  fent  off.  Sp  that 
this  book,  together  with  the  letters  received, 
(which  muft  alfo  be  carefully  kept  in  files  or 
boxes,)  makes  a  complete  hiftory  of  all  the  deal- 
ings that  pafs  betwixt  a  merchant  and  his  coreef- 
pondents ;  which  may  be  vdry  ufeful  on  many  oc- 
caiions. 

(127.)  IX.  Pocket-book.  This  is  a  fmallbook, 
of  a  portable  fize,  which  a  merchant  carries  in  his 
pockfi  when  bufinefs  calls  him  abroad  to  a  tavern, 
a  fair,  the  country,  or  other  places.  In  this  he 
fets  down  the  bargains  he  makes,  the  expences  he 
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is  at,  the  debts  he  pays  or  fams  he  redeives,  with 
every  other  part  of  bufinefs  he  tranfa(5ts  while  a- 
broad  ;  as  alfo  any  occurrence  or  piece  of  news 
he  thinks  w^orth  while  to  record.  And  when  he 
comes  home,  he  transfers  the  things  containd  ia 
this  book,  each  to  their  proper  places  in  the  wafte 
book,  or  books  fubfidiary. 

( r28.)  X.  Factors  of  great  bufinefs  fometimea 
keep  another  fmall  book,  called  the  Momorandum'* 
hook*  Into  this  book  is  copied,  from  letters  as 
they  come  to  hand,  fliort  notes  of  the  feveral 
commifBons  for  buying  goods  contained  in  them; 
and  as  commiflions  are  effected,  the  notes  are 
crofled,  or  have  fome  mark  afllxed  to  them.  TtCvs 
is  more  convenient  |in  doing  bufinefs,  ^than  to  be 
continiially  running  to  the  letters  themfelves. 

(129.)  The  above  are  the  fubfidiary  books  mofl: 
in  ufe :  but  a  merchant  may  keep  fome,  and  ne- 
glect others,  or  invent  more  as  the  nature  of  hia 
bufinefs  requires. 
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Book-keeping  defined,  i.  ob- 
fervations  on,  * — 5,  Italian 
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fined,  a 6.  book  of,  defcribed, 
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Commission  account  defcribed, 

Computations,  fpecimen  of, 
104. 


Day-book  defcribed,  itjJ. 
Debts,  bad,  how  to  ftate,  28. 
Double  entry  explained,  31. 

E. 
Entries  in  the  journal,   rules 

for,  41— 62. 
Entry  defined,  39. 
Errors,  rules  for  correifting,  74. 
Expences,  proper,  account  of 

defcribed,  27.  houfe,  book  of, 

defcribed,  121. 
H. 
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I. 
Index  defcribed  65. 
Insurance  account  defined,  30. 
Interest  account  defcribed,  24. 
Invoice-book  defciibed,  laz. 
Journal,    defcribed,    17 — 40, 

niles  for  entries  in  it,  41—62. 

fpecimen  of  it,  10 1. 
Journal-post  defined,  39. 
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Leger  defcribed,   10,  36   in, 

rules  for  polling  it,   63 — 78, 

112—1x4. 
Letter-book      rtcom'menxled, 

iz6. 


Loss,  accounts  of,  how  to  ftate, 
12,  28. 

M. 
Memorandum-boor      recom« 

mended,  128. 
Month-book  defcribed,  124. 

N. 
Kew  books,  how  to  begin,  98* 

P. 
Personal  accounts  defined  la. 
Pocket-book,  ufe  of  the,  127. 
Profit  and  Loss  account  de- 
fcribed, aa.  fheet,  fpecimen  of, 
105- 

R. 
Real  accounts  defined,  13. 
Receipt-book  defcribed,  125. 

S. 
Sales-book  defcribed,  123. 
Si  NG  LE  EN  tr  Y,  method  of  book, 

keeping  by,  107—117. 
Stock  account  defcribed,  2r. 
Subsidiary  accounts defcribedf 
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T. 
Trial^balancf,   fpecimen  of 
the,  103. 

W. 
Waste  book  defcribed,  7—9, 
fpecimen  01  it,  ico. 
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BOOKLAND.    See  Bock-Land. 

*  BOOKLEARNED.  adj.  [from  book  and  learn- 
fd,]  Verfed  in  books  or  literature :  a  term  im- 
plying fome  flight  contempt. — 

Whate'er  thefe  bookkarred  blockheads  (:iy, 

Solon's  the  veri'ft  fool  in  all  the  play.  Dry  den, 
—He  will  quote  palTiges  out  of  Plato  and  Pindar, 
at  his  own  table,  to  fome  bookhamed  companion, 
without  blufliing.  Swift. 
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♦  BOOK.LEARNING.  n.  f.  [from  hook  and 
learning.]  Skill  in  literature  ;  acquaintance  with 
books:  a  term  of  fome  contempt.— They  might 
talk  of  booklearninfr  what  they  would  :  but  he  ne- 
ver fciw  more  unfeaty  fellows  than  great  clerks. 
Sidney. — Neither  docs  it  require  fo  much  bcok- 
irnrnin^  and  fcholarftiip,  as  good  natural  Thrift',  to 
diltinguifh  true  and  falfc,  and  to  difccrn  \vh  it  is 
well  proved,  and  what  is  not.  Burnet's  Ti^")ry, 
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♦  BOOKMAN,  n^f,  [from  book  and  »ia«.]    A 
tnan  whofe  prpfeffion  is  the  ftiidy  of  books. — 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us'd 

On  Navarre  and  his  hwkmen\  for  here   'tis 
abus'd..  Shak. 

•BOOKMATfe.  «./.  Ifrom  hook  and  mau*\ 
Schoolfellow. —  « 

This  Amardo  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here 
in  court, 

A  phantafm,  a  monarch,  and  one  that  makes 
fport 

To  the  prince  and  his  kookmata.      Sbakejpeare* 

(i.J  «  BOOKSELLER.  «./.  [from  book  and 

.  /elL]   He  whofe  profeflion  it  is  to  fell  books. — He 

went  to.tlie  ^ooi/^/Ar  and  told  him  in  anger,  he 

had  fold  a  book  in  which  there  was  falfe  divinity. 

Si''ahon. 

(i.l  Booksellers,  general  account  of. 
Bookfellers,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were 
ftiled  Bibllnpolit.  Their  office  was  di(lin<ft  from 
that  of  iibrarii.  Venders  of  fmall  books  were 
more  particularly  denominated  iiblliones.  At 
"Rome,  the  Argiletum  was  the  chief  mart  of 
books.  Bookfeilers  in  many  places  are  ranked 
among  the  members  of  univcrlities,  and  intitled 
to  the  privileges  of  ftudents.  At  Tubingt-n,  Sa- 
lifburg,  &c.  aod  at  Paris  before  the  revolution, 
they  have  always  been  diftinguilhed  from  the  me- 
chanical traders,  and  exempted  from  many  taxes 
laid  on  their  companions.  Formerly,  the  offices 
of  bookfellers  and  printers  were  united  in  the  fame 
perfoDS.  Labbe  gives  a  lift  of  learned  bookfel- 
lers, moft  of  whom  were  alfo  printers  and  author?. 
Of  late,  bookfellers,  leaving  the  labour  of  com- 
pofirg  books  to  one  fet  of  perfons,  and  that  of 
prinliiig  them  to  another,  content  themfclves  with 
the  gainful  part.  In  this  view  they  have  been  ufe- 
ful  agents  between  authc^rs  and  the  public  j  and 
h;ive  contributed  in  no  /mall  degree,  to  the  en- 
cotiragement  of  genius.  The  fairs  of  Francfort 
and  Leipfic  are  famous  for  the  refort  of  bookfel- 
lers, not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but 
from  Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  They  have  each  their 
/hop  or  warehoufe,  over  which  is  infcribcd  the 
name  of  fome  celebrated  bookfeller  of  former 
times ;  fuch  as  offidna  Elzeviriani^  Frohenianot 
Moreltianai  Janfoniana^  Sec,  The  traffick  books 
was  anciently  very  inconfiderable,  infomuch  that 
the  book  merchants  of  England,  France,  Spaig, 
and  other  countrieSt  were  diftinguiflied  by  the 
appellation  of  station'ers;  as  having  no  Ihops, 
but  only  ftalls  and  ftanttrf  in  the  ftreets.  During 
this  (tate/ the  civil  magiftrates  took  little  notice 
of  the  bookfellers,  leaving  the  government  of  them 
to  the  univerfities,  to  whom  they  were  fuppofed 
more  immediate  retainers ;  who  accordingly  gave 
them  laws  and  regulations,  fixed  prices  on  their 
lK>oks,  examined  their  corrednefs,  and  punilhed 
them  at  difcretibn.  But  when,  by  the  invention 
'  of  printing,  books  and  bookfellers  began  to  mul- 
tiply, it  became  a  matter  of  more  confequence ; 
and  the  fovereigns  took  the  direction  of  them  into 
theh*  own  hands,  giving  them  new  ftatutes,  ap» 
pointing  officers  to  fix  prices,  and  granting  licen- 
ces, privileges,  &c. 

(3.)  Booksellers,  marks  used  by  seve- 
ral'famous.  An  acquaintance  with  the  marks, 
on  the  title  pages  of  books,  is  of  fome  ufe ;  be- 
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cauic  many  ancient  books  have  no  other  defigna« 
tion  either  of  printer,  bookfeller,  or  even  city. 
The  anchor  is  the  mark  of  Raphelengius  at  Ley- 
den  ;  the  fame  with  a  dolphin  twifted  rouod  iU 
olP  the  Manutii  at  Vonice  and  Rome ;  th^  Arioa 
of  Oporinus  at  Bafil ;  the  caduceus,  or  Pegafus, 
of  the  Wecheliufes  at  Paris  and  Francfort ;  the 
cranes  of  Cramoify ;  the  <;pmpafs  of  Blantin  at 
Antvverp :  the  fountain  of  Vaicolan  at  Paris;  the 
fphere  in  a  balance,  of  Janfon  and  Blaqw,  at  Am- 
ifterdam ;  the  Ifly,  of  the  Juntas  at  Venice,  Flo- 
rence, Lyons,  and  Rome;  the  mulberry  tree,  of 
Mcrel  at  Paris ;  the  olive  tree,  of  the  Stephenfes 
at  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  the  Elzevirs  at  Amfter- 
dam  and  Leyden:  the  bird  between  two  ferpents, 
of  the  Frobeniufe3  at  Bafil ;  the  truth,  of  the  Com- 
melins  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris;  the  Satum,  gf 
CoHnxus  :  and  the  printing  prefs,  of  Badi^s,  Af< 
cenfius,  &c.  . 

(i.)  ♦  BOOKWORM.  If./,  [from^o*  and 
tworm.]  I.  A  worm  or  mite  that  eats  holes  m 
books,  chiefly  when  damp. — My  lion,  like  a  moth 
or  book<wormy  feeds  upon  nothing  but  paper,  asd 
I  Hiail  beg  of  them  to  diet  hifn  with  wholefoone 
and  fubftanrial  food.  Guardians,  %,  A  ftudeht  too 
clofely  given  to  books ;  a  reader  without  judge- 
ment.— Among  thofe  venerable  galleries  and  foii- 
tary  fcencs  of  the  univerfity,  I  wanted  but  a  black 
gown,  and  a  falary,  to  be  as  niere  a  baokworm  as 
any  there,  l^ope's  Letter^, 

{%.')  Book- WORM  is  an  infc«5t  of  the  mite  kind, 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  fly,  bred  from  egi;s 
depofited  in  the  month  of  Auguft  in  l^ooks,  efpt- 
cially  in  the  leaves  nearcd  the  covers.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  mite  or  blatta  found  in  com.  When 
the  time  of  its  transformation  approaches,  it  feeks 
to  get  into  the  air,  and  eats  through,  till  it  gets 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bpok. 

(3.)  BoOK-WOaMS,  antidotes  AGAINST.    TIic 

mixture  of  juice  of  wormwood  and  other  bitter 
ingredients  in  the  paftc,  (which  is  an  expedient  a- 
fed  by  book-binders)  is  no  fecurity  to  books  a- 
gainft  book-worms.  .  The  beft  fecurity  is  from  mi- 
neral falts,  which  all  infeds  hate.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  book-binders,  ought  to  mix  with  the  pafte 
employed  in  binding,  the  ialt  called  arcanuk 
DUPLicATUM,  alum,  and  vitriol.  With  this  pre- 
caution, books  may  be  preferred  from  all  injury 
by  this  mifchievous  little  creature.  M.  Prediger, 
in  his  Inftrudtions  to  German  bookbinders,  (Leip- 
fic,  1 741,)  recommends  making  pafte  of  ilarcfa, 
initead  of  flour ;  and  advift-s  to  powder  fligbtly 
the  books,  their  covers,  and  the  fhelves  on  which 
they  iland,  with'  a  mbcture  of  powder  of  alum, 
and  fine  pepper;  and  in  the  months  of  Niarch, 
July,  and  September,  to  rub  the  books  with  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  fieeped  in  poi^dered  alum. 
BOOLIB.  adj.  Okf  beloved* 

*  BOOLY.  »./.  [an  Irifli  term]  All  the  Tar- 
tarians,  and  the  people  about  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
which  arc  naturally  Scythians,  live  in  hcMndes ;  be- 
ing the  very  fame  that  the  Iriih  boolies  are,  driving 
their  cattle  with  them,  and  feeding  only  on  their 
milk  and  white  meat.  Spenjer. 

*  BOOM.  «.  /.  [from  boom^  a  tree,  Dutch.]  i 
[In  fea  language.]  A  long  pole  ufed  to  fpread  out 
the  clue  of  the  ftudding  fail;  and  fometimes  the 
clues  of  the  mainfail  and  fbrefail  are  boomed  out. 
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1.  A  pole  with  bulbes'or  balkets,  fet  up  as  a  mark 
to  fliew  the  failoi^s  how  to  fteer  in  the  channel, 
when  a  country  is  overflown.  Sea  Didhnary,  .^. 
A  bar  of  wood  laid  acrofe  a  harbour,  to  keep  off 
the  enemy. — 

As  his  heroick  worth  ftruck  envy  dumb. 

Who  took  the  Dutchmen,  and  who  cut  the 
bwm,  Dryden* 

•  To  Boom.  v.  «.  [from  the  fioun.  A  fea  term.] 
T.  To  rufh  with  violence ;   as  a  (hip  is  faid  to 
come  booming^  when  Ihe  makes  all  the  fail  fhe 
can.  Dia,    a.  To  fwell  ?ixd  fall  together.— 
Booming  o'er  his  head, 

The  billowB  clos'd;  he's  numberM  With  Wxt 
dead.  Young* 

Forfook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  fought  thy  aid. 

When  booming  billows  clos'd  above  my  head. 

Pope. 

BOOMITES,  a  kind  of  agate,  of  a  remarkable 
brightnefs  and  trajifparence,  Which  reprSfents  the 
figures  of  Ihrubs,  trees,  roofTes,  &c.  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  dendrachates,  at  moch>ftone. 

(i.)  •  BOON,  adj,  l^»,  Fr.)  Gay;  merry :  as,  a 
hwn  companion.--* 

Satiate  at  length, 

And  beighten'd  as  with  wine,  jocimd  and  hoon^ 

Thud  to  herfelf  fhe  pleafingly  began.  Par.  Loji. 
—I  know  ttie  infirmity  of  our  family ;  we  play 
the  bow  companion,  and  throw  our  money  away 
in  our  cups.  Arbutbnot. 

(i.)  *  Book.  »./  [from  bene^  Sax.  a  petition.]  A 
gift ;  a  grant ;  a  benefadion ;  a  jprefent. — 

Vouchfafe  me  for  my  need  but  one  fah*  look : 

A  fmaller  boon  than  this  1  cannot  beg. 

And  lefs  than  this,  I'm  forc^  you  cannot  give. 

Sbakif. 
-That  courtier^  who  obtained  a  boon  of  the  em- 
peror, that  he  might  every  morning  whifper  him 
in  the  ear,  and  fay  nothing,  alkcd  no  unprofitable 
firit  for  himfclf.  Bacon,— 

The  bluftVing  fool  has  fatisfy'd  his  will  \ 

His  boon  is  giv'n  ;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day. 

But  loft  the  prize.  DryderCs  FobUs, 

What  rhetorick  didft  thou  ufe. 

To  gain  this  mighty  boon  f  (he  pities  me  f 

Addifon, 

BOONEN,  Arnold,  portrait  painter,  bom  at 
Dort  in  1669,  was  at  firfl:  a  difcfple  of  Arnold 
Verbuis,  and  afterwards  of  Godfrey  Schalcken, 
with  whom  he  continued  fix  years.  The  fweet- 
nds  of  his  colouring,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his 
touch,  with  a  ftriking  likenefs  in  his  portraits, 
procured  him  many  admirers.  He  ^hted  fub- 
jeds  by  candle  light,  very  natural ;  and  much 
more  of  h'is  work  was  req  netted  than  it  was  pof- 
fible  for  him  to  undertake.  He  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy ;  Fredric 
I.  of  PruiBa ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  many  of 
the  princes  of  Germany,  and  moft  of  the  noblemen 
who  attended  the  Czar.  His  fmall  piftures  are  in 
the  tafte  ©f  Schalcken  y  but  his  exceflive  applica- 
tion, to  anfwer  the  multitude  of  his  engagements, 
impaired  his  health,  while  it  enriched  him.  He 
died  in  1729,  aged  3a. 

BOONETON,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Uiiited 
States,  in  New  Jcrfey ;  160  m.  from  Philadelphia. 

BOONSBOROUGH,  a  fmall  town  of  Ken- 
tucky,  agreeably  fituated  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  ri- 
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ver  Kentucky,  about  i5o  rfilles  above  its  coHiltl* 
^noe  with  the  Ohio,  and  20  S£.  of  Lexiilgtotu 
Lon.  9.  4?.  W.  Lat.  37.  57.  N.  ' 

(r.)  BOOPS,  in  ichthyology*  the  trivial  name 
of  a  ipecies  off  balacna.    See  Balana,  ^  I.  N.  i.. 

(2.)  Boops  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fifh  caught  In 
the  Mediterranean,  and  fold  at  Naples^  Meifma, 
and  Genoa ;  feldom  exceeding  5  inches  in  length, 
and  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  c^  its  eyes.  It  k 
a  ii>ecies  of  sparus.  • 

BOOFTHALMUS,  ffrom  /i«o  an  ox,  and 
99faXfiosy  an  eye,]  a  kind  of  grey  agate  with  lii-ge 
dark  blue  circles  m  it,  refombling  an  ox's  eye. 

*  BOOR. «./  [beer,  Dutch  5  gebure.  Sax.]  A 
ploughman  ;  a  country  fellow  j  a  lout ;  a  cIowU.-t- 
'the  bare  fenfe  of  calamity  is  called  grumbling'; 
and  if  a  man  does  (>ut  make  a  face  upon  the  boor^ 
ha  is  prefently  a  toalecbhtent.  VEfirenge.^Ue 
may  live  as  a  bfoor  of  Holland,  whofe  cares  of 
growing  ft  ill  richer  wafle  his  life.  Temple. 

*  B0ORISH.  adj.  [trom  boor.]  CloWnifti ;  ruf- 
tick;  untaught;  uncivilized. — ^Therefore,  yott 
Clown,. abandon,  which  is,  in  the  vulgaf,  leave 
the  foclety,  which,  in  the  boorijbf  is  company  of 
this  female.  Shakef. 

•  BOORISHLY,  ad-v.  [from  hoorijb:}  In  a 
boQrifh  manner ;  after  a  clowniih  manner. 

•  BOORISHNESS.  «./.  [homboorl/h.]  Clown* 
ifhnefs ;  rtiflicity  ;  coarfenefs  of  manners. 

BOOR- WORM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a,  name 
givA  by  Rumphius,  to  the  foUn  Mgnorump  sl  fea 
worm,  which  bores  the  bottoms  of  ftiips. 

♦  BOOSE. !»./.  [bojig.  Sax.]  A  ttall  for  a  co^ 
or  an  ox. 

BOOSHATTHR,  formerly  the  city  of  Uti- 
ca,  famous  for  the  retreat  and  death  or  Cato,1ie« 
about  7  miles  inland  from  Porto  Faring  in  the 
bay  of  Tun  IS.  Nothing  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur,  except  part  or  a  large  aqueduct,  fome 
ciftems,  and  other  magnificent  ruins,,  yrhich  co- 
ver a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  flipw  it  to  have 
been  a  very  conliderable  place.  The  fea  came' up 
anciently  to  this  city,  though  now  7  miles  diftant. 

BOOSHOOANAS,  a  tiibe  of  Caflfere,.  in  the 
fouthren  part  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  whiciif 
LectakoOf  contains  according  to  the  eftimate  of 
commidioneirs  who  viBted  it  in  1781,  between  2 
and  3,000  houfcs,  aqd  from  10  to  15,000  people. 
They  live  almoft  entirely  upon  vegetables  and 
milk,  notwith (landing  which,  they  are  tall  and 
athletic,,  and  are  principally  fliepherds:  the 
women  divide  their  time  between  agriculture.and 
their  family.  The  Ikins  of  the  beafts  which  they 
kill  in  hunting,  arc  made  up  into  (Iioes  and  cloaks. 
Their  houfes  are  circular,  about  10  feet  in  diame- 
ter ;  the  lower  part  for  nearly  4  feet,  is  formed  of 
ftone  bedded  in  clay,  with  wooden  fpars  at  cer- 
tain diftancea :  on  the  eaft  fide  a  fourth  part  of 
each  houfe  is  left  open :  the  building  is  finllhed 
with  a  round  pointed  roof,  well  thatched  with 
long  reeds :  from  the  centre  to  the  back  part,  a 
round  appartment  is  formed,  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance ;  and  in  this  the  head  of  the  faiyiily  takes  his 
reft,  while  the  others  fleep  in  the  front,  or  be- 
tween the  two  circles  in  the  infide.  Every  houfe 
is  inclofed  by  palliCides,  and  in  the  fpace  formed 
between  the  houfe  and  railing,  their  grain  and 
pulfe  are  flored,  in  large  veflels;  made  of  baked 
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clay  in  the  fonn  of  oil  jars,  and  thcfe  are  fet  on 
tripods,  raifed  about  9  inches  from  the  ground, 
made  of  the  fame  materials ;  they  are  alfo  cgvered 
with  a  round  ftraw  roof,  fuppqrted  by  poles  and 
of  fuch  a  height  as  to  admit  a  ready  entrance  to 
Ihe  jars,  the  tops  of  which  are  5  or  6  feet  from 
the  ground. 

(i.)  *  BOOT.  «. /.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  Profit ; 
gain  ;  advantage ;  fomething  given  to  n^end  the 
exchange/— 

My  gravity, 

Wherein,  let  no  man  hear  me,  I  take  pride, 

Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 
.  Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.  Sbakef, 

a.  To  boot.  With  advantage ;  over  and  above ; 
.befides.— 

Man  is  God's  image  \  but  a  poor  man  is 

ChriU's  Itamp  to  boot :  both  images  regard. 

Herbert, 
— He  might  have  his  mind  and  manners  formed, 
and  1^  ihftrudted  to  boot  in  feveral  fciences,  Locke, 
'3.  It  feems,  in  the  following  line«,  ufed  for  bootj^ 
or  plunder. — 

Others,  like  foldiers,  armed  in  their  ftings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  fummer's  velvet  buds. 

Sbiikefpeare, 

(a.)*  Boot.  n,f,  [bottas^  Armorick;  botes^  a 
(hoe,.  Welch  ;  boitcy  French.]  i.  A  covering  for 
the  leg,  ufed  by  horfemen.— 

That  my  feg  is  too  long — 

^^0 ;  that  it  is  too  little.— 

:-^ni  wear  a  booty  to  make  it  fomewhat  rounder. 

Shakffpeare. 
— Bifhop  Wilkin^  fays,  he  does  not  queftion  but 
it  w^lUbe  as  ufual  for  a  man  to  call  for  his  wings, 
wl>en  he  is  going  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  call 
fdf  his  boots,  Adilfon^s  Gardiner,  a.  A  kind  of 
radk  for  the  leg-,  formerly  ufed  in  Scotland  for 
torturlhg  criminals. 

f  3.)  Boot,  among  the  ancient  Romans^  was 
called  pcrtRtA ;  and  by  middle  age  writers,  gre- 
VA;"c*AMftERiA,  bcunbergos  bembargOy  or  benberga* 
Yhe  b60t  is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the 
Cirians.  It  was  at  firft  made  of  leather,  after- 
wards of  brafs  or  iron ;  whence  Homer  calls  the 
Greeks  brazen  booted.  The  boot  was  ufed  by  the 
foot,  as  Well  as  by  the  horfemen.  It  only  covered 
hdf  the  leg ;  fome  fay  the  right  leg,  which  was 
tiore  advanced  than  the  left,  it  being  advanced 
forwards  in  an  attack  with  the  fword ;  but  in  reali- 
ty it  appears  to  have  been  ufed  on  either  leg,  and 
tometrmes  on  both.  Thofe  who  fought  with  darts 
tr  other  miffile  weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg. 
fbremoft,  fo  that  this  only  was  booted. 

(4.)  Boor,  [BoRDEKiN,]  as  above  defined,  {§  a. 
d-f.  1.)  Was  ufed  in  En:Jandy  as  well  as  in  this 
(Country,  to  extort  confe/Tion  by  torture.  A  boot, 
ftockini:,  or  bufkifl  of  parchment,  being  put  on 
the  leg  moift,  and  brought  near  the  fire,  in  (hrink- 
in£?  ffjucezcs  the  leg  violently,  and  occafions  into- 
Irrab'^e  pain.  There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  boot ; 
conlirting  of  4  thick  ftrong  boards  bound  round 
with  cords  :  two  of  thefe  are  put  between  the  cri- 
niinars  lege,  and  the  two  others  placed  one  on  the 
yutlide  of  one  leg,  and  the  other  on  the  other ; 
then  fqucezing  the  legs  againft  the  boards  by  the 
cords  the  crimipars  bones  are  feverely  pinched, 
ana  fometinies  even  broken.  This  and  mod  other 


barbarous  punifhrnests  are  now  aboltibed  in  Brw 
tain  and  France ;  but  it  is  (till  ufed  in  fome  other 
countries. 

(5.)  *  BooV  or  A  COACH.  The  fpace  between 
the  coachman  and  the  coach. 

(6.)  Boots,  among  the  modems,  ($  «.  def,  i.) 
are  ufed  on  horfeback,  both  to  keep  the  body  more 
firm,  and  defend  the  part  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  Boots  feem  to  have  taken  their  name 
from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  a  fort  of  jacks 
or  leathern  bottles  formerly  in  ufe,  and  called  Aef- 
/^,  in  the  old  French  bouts,  Borel  derives  the 
name  from  the  old  French  word  boty  a  ftump,  be- 
cauft;  the  boot  gives  the  leg  this  am>earance.  The 
Chinefe  have  a  kind  of  boots  made  of  filk,  or  fine 
ftufF  lined  with  cotton,  a  fiill  inch  thick,  which 
they  always  wear  at  home ;  and  when  a  vifit  is 
made  them,  if  they  happen  to  be  without  their 
boots,  their  gucft  muft  wait  till  they  put  them  on. 
They  never  ftir  out  of  doors  without  their  boots 
on.  Their  fcrupuloufnefs  in  this  refpedt  is  the 
more  ridiculpus,  as  they  are  always  carried  in 
chairs. 

(7.J  Boots,  fishing,  arc  a  thick  ftrong  fort 
ufed  m  dragging  ponds,  and  the  like.  ^ 

(8.)  Booxk,  HUNTtNO,  a  thinner  kind  ufed  by 
fportimen. 

(9.^  Boots,  jack,  a  very  ftrong  kind  of  boots 
ufed  Dy  troopers. 

(i.)  *  To  Boot.  v.  a.[bateny  to  profit,  Dutch; 
boty  in  Saxon,  is  recompence,  repentance,  or  fine 
paid  by  way  of  expiation ;  botanf  Sax.  is,  to  re- 
pent, or  to  compenfate ;  as. 

He  is  fwis  that  bit  and  bote 
And  bet  bivoren  dopfe,] 
1.  To  profit ;  to  advantage :  it  is  commonly  ufed 
in  thefe  modes,  it  boots y  or  what  boots  it  ? — It  (haft 
not  boot  them,  who  derogate  from  reading,  to  ex- 
cufe  it,  when  they  fee  no  other  i-emedy ;  as  if  theii* 
intent  were  only  to  deny  that  aliens  and  ftrangcrs 
from  the  family  of  God  are  won,  or  that  belief 
doth  ufe  to  be  wrought  at  the  firft  in  them,  with- 
out fermons.  Hooker,-^ 

For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 

And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

Sbaktfpearu 
If  we  fliun 

The  purposed  end,  or  here  lie  fixed  all. 

What  boots  it  thus  thefe  wars  to  have  begun. 

Fairfax^ 

What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
*  That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe  ? 

Pope, 
%,  To  enrSh ;  to  benefit. — 

And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  befide. 

That  modefty  can  beg.  Sbaief, 

(a.)  *  To  Boot.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  ^To 
put  on  boots. — Booty  booty  mafter  Shallow ;  I  know 
the  young  king  is  fick  for  me :  let  us  take  any 
man's  horfes.  Sbakefpeare, 

BOOT  AN,  a  mountainous  country  of  Hindoo!^ 
tan  Proper,  and  a  feudatory  province  of  Thibet.  It 
lies  between  Thibet  and  Bengal.  Taflaudon  is 
the  Capital. 

*  BOOT-CATCHER,  n,  f.  [from  ^/  and 
catcb^  The  perfon  whofe  bufinefs  at  an  inn  is  to 
pull  off  the  boots  of  paflengera. — The  oftler  and 
the  bootcateber  ought  to  parUke.  S^ift^ 

•  BOOTED. 
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♦  BOOTED,  adj.  [from  hooi."]  In  boots ;  in  a 
horfcman'a  habit. — 

A  boote/ijud^e  ihall  fit  to  try  his  caufe. 
Not  by  the  ftatute,  but  by  martial  laws.  Dryd, 
BOOTES,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  he- 
jnifphere,  confifting  of  23  ftars  according  to  Pto- 
lemy's catalogue;  of  18  in  Tycho's;  of  34  in 
Bayer's;  of  5*  in  Hevelius's;  and  of  54  in  Flam- 
ftead's  catalogue.    It  is  alfo  called  Arctophy- 

lAX,  BUBULCUS,  BUBULUSy   &C. 

( I.)  BOOTH,  Barton,  a  famous  tragedian,  bom 
in  Lancaihire  in  1681,  and  educated  in  Wcftmin- 
fter  fchool  under  the  celebrated  Dr  Bufhby.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church,  but  his  fuccefs  in 
the  Latin  plays,  commonly  performed  by  the 
fcholars,  gave  him  an  inclination  for  the  ftage; 
and,  running  away  from  fchool  to  Dublin,  he 
there  commenced  ador.  His  firft  appearance  was 
in  the  part  of  Oroonoko,  in  which  he  received 
every  mark  of  approbation.  From  this  time  he 
continued  daily  improving ;  and,  after  two  fuc- 
cefsfiil  campaigns,  returned  to  his  native  country, 
to  try  his  abilities  on  the  Englifh  ftage.  Having, 
by  letter,  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  friends,  he  ob- 
tained a  recommendation  frbm  Lord  Fitzharding 
to  Mr  Betterton,  who  gave  him  all  the  afliftance 
in  his  power.  The  firft  part  he  appeared  in  at 
London  was  that  of  Maximus  in  Lord  Rochefter*8 
Valentinian,  wherein  his  reception  exceeded  his 
moft  fanguine  expedations.  His  performance  of 
Atraban,  in  Rowe's  Ambitious  Stepmother,  which 
was  a  new  tragedy,  eftablifhed  his  reputation.  In 
Pyirhus,  in  the  Diftrefled  Mother,  he  ftione  with- 
out a  rival.  But  he  was  indebted  to  a  happy  co- 
incidence of  merit  and  chance,  for  that  height  of 
fame  which  he  at  length  attained  in  the  character 
of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Mr  Addifon,  in  171a.  For 
this  being  confidered  as  a  party  play,  the  Whigs, 
in  favour  of  whofe  principles  it  was  evidently  writ- 
ten, thought  it  their  duty  ftrongly  to  fupport  it, 
while  the  Tories,  unwilling  to  have  it  confidered 
as  a  refledion^n  tJbeir  adminifttation,  were  ftill 
more  vehennent  in  their  approbation  of  it ;  which 
they  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  made  a 
coUeftion  of  50  guineas  in  the  boxes  during  the 
performance,  and  prefented  them  to  Mr  Booth, 
with  this  compiiment,  **  That  it  was  a  flight  ac- 
knowledgement for  his  honeft  oppofition  to  a  per- 
petual dictator,  and  his  dying  fo  bravely  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty."  He  alfo  got  a  prefent  of  an 
equal  fum  from  the  managers,  in  confideration  of 
the  great  fuccefs  of  the  play,  which  they  attribu- 
ted in  a  good  meafure  to  his  extraordinary  merit ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  no  one  fince  has  ever  equal- 
led, or  even  nearly  approached,  his  excellence  in 
that  character.  Nor  were  thefe  the  only  advan- 
tages he  reaped  from  his  fuccefs  in  this  part  ;  for 
Lord  Bolingbroke  foon  after  procured  a  fpecial  li- 
cence from  Q.  Anne,  recalling  all  the  former  ones, 
and  nominating  Mr  Booth  as  joint  manager  with 
Wilks,  Cibber,  and  Dogget;  the  laft  of  whom 
took  it  fo  much  amifs,  that  he  withdrew  from  any 
further  ihare  in  the  management.  In  1704,  Mr 
Booth  had  mairied  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Barkham  Bart,  who  died  in  1710,  without  iflTue. 
In  1719  he  married  the  celebrated  Mifs  Hefter 
Saotlow^  a  woman  of  a  moft  amiable  difpofition, 
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whofe  great  m^rit  as  an  aftrefs,  added  to  the  ut- 
moft  diicretion  and  prudential  ceconomy,  had  en- 
abled her  to  fave  a  confiderable  fortune.  During- 
the  20  years  in  which  Mr  Booth  continued  a  ma- 
nager, the  theatre  was  in  the  greateft  credit ;  and 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  loth  of  May 
1733,  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  decline.  Mr 
Booth  wrote  a  dramatic  work  entitled  Dido  and 
JEneas  \  but  his  mafter-piece  was  a  Latin  infdrip- 
tion  to  the  memory  of  Mr  William  Smith,  a  cele- 
brated adlor.  Mr  Booth's  dramatic  excellency 
lay  wholly  in  tragedy,  not  being  fond  of  fuch  parts 
as'  had  hot  ftrofig  paflion.  Dignity  rather  than, 
complacency,  rage  rather  than  tendemefs,  feem- 
ed  to  be  his  tafte.  For  a  complete  idea  of  his  abi- 
lities, we  muft  rtrfer  to  the  defcriptions  given  by 
Cibber  in  his  Apology^  and  by  Aaron  Hill,  Efq.  \ 
in  a  political  paper,  called  the  Prompter^  which' 
may  be  feen  in  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and 
Chetwood's  Hiftory  of  the  Stage. — His  character 
as  a  man  was  adorned  with  many  amiable  qualitjres» 

(a.)  Booth,  Henry,  earl  of  Warrington,  wa» 
bom  in  1651,  and  was  member  for  Chefter  in  fe- 
veral  parliaments  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Being  a  zealous  proteftant,  he  was  adtive  in  pro- 
moting the  bill  for  excluding  the  D.  of  York  from 
the  throne.  This  with  his  vigorous  and  conftant  op- 
pofition to  the  arbitrary  meafures  then  prevailing^ 
rendered  him  fo  very  obnoxiotis  to  the  court,  that 
in  1684,  (foon  after  his  becoming  Lord  Delamer» 
by  the  death  of  his  father,)  he  was  committed 
clofe  prifoner  to  the  tower,  and  though  liberated 
foon  after,  he  was  c6mmitted  a  id  and  3d  time 
in  1685  ;  and  at  laft,  in  Jan.  x686,  tried  for  high 
treafon  ;  but  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  court, 
and  the  bloody  Jefferies,  was'^unanimoufly  ac- 
quitted by  his  jm-y.  After  this  he  lived  retired 
till  matters  ripened  for  the  revolution,  to  which 
he  contributed  by  raifing  forces  and  every  other 
means  in  his  power.  Upon  its  accompUmment* 
he  was  made  a  privy  counfellor,  chancellor  of  ex- 
checjuer,  lord  lieutenant  of  Chefter,  &c. ;  but 
though  he  held  fome  of  thefe  offices  for  life,  he  was 
difmiifed  from  others,  as  he  oppofed  the 'court 
meafures,  and  wiihed  for  further  limitations  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  But  to  avoid  all  appear* 
ctnce  of  ingratitude,  his  difmiffion  was  accompa- 
nied with  the  creation  of  the  new  title  of  E:  ol^ 
Warrington,  in  1690,  aniJ.'a  penfion  of  L.  aooo 
a-year.  He  died  id.  Jan.  1694.  He  wrote  feveral^ 
political  tradts,  and  the  cafe  of  William  E.  of  De- 
vonihire  \  which,  with  his  fpeeches  made  in  par* 
liament,  and  fomtf  family  prayers,  tjrere  publifhcd 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  in,  1694. ..     .     .        ' 

(3.)  Booth,  in  geography,  a  village  in  the  Ei 
Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  near  the'  Oufe. 

(4.)*  BooTH.«. /:  ihoed,  Dutch;  h^th^  Welch.  1 
A.  houfe  built  oi  boards,  or  boughs,  to  be  ufea 
for  a  fhort  time. — The  clothiers  found  means  to 
have  all  the  queft  made  of  the  northern  men,  fuch" 
as  had  their  hoothi  in  the  fair.  Cam^</m.— Much 
mifchief  will  be  done  at  Bartholomew  fair  by  the 
fall  of  a  booth.  Stwifi, 

To  BOOT-HALE,a'.  a.  Ob/.  To  rob;  to  plunder. 

BOOT-HALER,  »./.  obf.  A  robber. 

*  BOOT-HOSE.  n.  /.  [from  boot  and  hf/e.J 
Stockings  to  ferve  for  boots  5  fp^tterdaflies*-*HTV 
'  Xi  ^  lacquey. 
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lacquey  wit-h  a  linen  (lock  on  one  leg,  and  a  hoot^ 
boje  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  bljue 
lift.  Shake fpeare.  > 

BOOTHS,  a  town  in  the  High  Peak  of  Derby. 

Booth $«H ALL,  a  village  in  Lancafhire,  j  miles 
KE.  of  Leigh.  It  has  fairs,  on  Whitf.  Sat  and 
Sat«  before  Odlober  aj. 

BOOTING,  a  kind  of  rack.  See  Boot,  ^  i,  4. 

Booting  corn,  in  our  ancient  cuftomd,  a  rent 
of  com  paid  by  tenants,  by  way  of  boot  to  the 
proprietor,  for  granting  them  leafcs. 
4   BOOT-LAST.    See  Boot-tree. 
r  BOOTLE,  a  vijlaee  in  Cumberland,  5  m.  from 
Ravenglafs.    It  has  fairs  April  5,  and  Sept.  24. 

BOOT-LEGS,  ».  /  pieces  of  leather  cut  for 
making  tlie  legs  of  boots.  <AJh. 

*  BOOTLESS,  a^.  [from  hoot,^  i.  Ufelefs ; 
VDprofitable;   unavailing;  without  advantage. — 

When  thoCe  accurfed  meflengers  of  hell 
'  Came  to  their  wicked  man,  and  'gan  tell 
Their  hootUjA  pain8»  and  ill  fucpeeding  night. 

Spenfir. 

•i^God  did  not  fuffer  hiin,  being  defirous  of  the 

l^ht  of  wifdoro,  with  bootlefi  expence  of  travel, 

to  wander  in  darknefs.  Hooker*-^ 

Booties  fpeed. 

When  cdwardicepuriue8,and  valour  flies.  Sbakt^ 

Let  him  alone ;     , 
111  follow  him  no  more  with  bootkfi  prayers : 
He  feeks  my  life.  Sbakefpearc. 

9.  Without  fuccefs.—  '         \       . 

Doth  not  Brutus  boatUfs  kneel  ?         Shah^, 
Thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  fandy  botiora'd  Severn,  have  I  fent  ■ 
Him  bqotUfs  home,  and  weather. beaten  back. 

SbakeJ^eare* 

BOOT-MAlfER,  n.f.  one  who  makes  boots. 

POOTON,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  E*  of  Repham, 

(i.)  BOOTS',  in  botany,  the  inarftimallows.     ,. 

(2.)  Boors.    See  Boot,  §  6—9. 

BOOT-TOPPING,  in  fea  language,  the  a^ 

of^  cleaning  the  upper  part  of  the  (hip's  bottom, 

pr   that  part  wjiich  lies  immediately  under  the 

iurface  01  the  w^ter,  and  daubing  it  ovei^  with 

tallow,  or  with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  fulphuf,  re« 

(tn»&5«  .    ^  ...         * 

•  jBooT-.TaEE.  «.  /.  Ifrom  boot  and  tree.]  Two 
^iecea  cf  wood,  iha^d  like  a  leg,  to  be  driv  n 
(sto  boot^  for  ftretching  and  widening  theip. 

.)  ♦  BOOTY,  n./,  Ibujt,  Dutch  •  buHfiy  Fr.] 
lunder  $  pillage;  fpoils  gained  from  the  enemy. 

One  way  a  band  feledt  from  fora^  drives  \ 
'  A  herd  of  beeyes^  fair  oxe^,  aod  fair  kine,      * 
Their  ^^.  .     .%.  Milton* 

— Hi8  conCSeoce  is  the  hue  and  cry  tliat  purfues 
him ;  and  when  he  reckons  that  he  has  gotten  a 
^•ol/,  he  has  only  caught  a  Tartar.  VEftrange.-^ 

For,  (hould  you  50  extortioti  be  indin'd, 
iTour  cruel  giiilt  will  little  booh  find.  Dfjdeu. 
a.  Things  gotten  by  robbery .'^If  I  had  a  mind  to 
be  honeft,  \  fee  fprtunc  w^ould  hot  fuffer  me ;  fh.e 
drops  booties  \f\  my  mouth;  Sbmkeffeare.  3.  To 
play  btotj.  To  play  difhoneftly,  with  ah  intent 
to  lofe.  The  French  ufe,  Je  fms  bottt  whert 
they  mean  to  fay,  I  wfU  not  go.'^We  underftand 
what  we  ought  to  do ;  but  wl^en  we  deliberate, 
vre  plaj  bootj  A^sdnSt  ourfelves:  our  confciences 
4^feQ.  9£  one  way,  our  corruptions  hurry  u$  an- 
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other.  VBftrangei--l  have  fet  this  ailment  in 
the  bed  light,  that  the  ladies  may  not  think  tbat^ 
\  write  booty.  Brydefi* 

(1.)  Booty,  among  the  Greeks,  i^-tis  divided 
in  common  aitiong  the  army,  the  general  ualy^ 
claiming  a  larger  (hare.  By  the  military  difciplinc 
of  the  Romans,  fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy  be- 
l^iged  to  the  republic,  particular  perfons  haviog 
no  right  to  them.  Sonictimes  indeed  they  divi- 
ded it  among  the  foldiery,  to  animate  them,  and 
ferve  in  lieu  of  a  reward.  But  this  diftribution 
depended  on  the  generals,  who  were  to  conduct 
themfelves  herein  with  great  equity  and  modera- 
tion; otherwife  it  became  a^crirae  of  peculation 
to  lay  hands  on  the  pillage.  The  qoniuls  Komu- 
lus  and  VAturius  were  condemned  for  having  fold 
tlie  booty  taken  from  the  £qui.  During  the 
Jewifli  republic,  the  booty  ^as  divided  equally 
between  the  army  and  the  people;  but  under  the 
kings  a  different  kind  of  diftrioution  obtained.— 
Among  the  Mahometans,  two  thirds  of  the  fpoila 
are  allowed  to  the  army  :  the  .other  third  to  God, 
to  Mahomet  and  his  relations,  andtothe  orphans, 
the  poor,  and  the  pilgrims.  Among  us,  formerly 
the  booty  wa  divided  among  thefoldiers.  If  the 
genial  be  in  the  field,  every  body  takes  what  he 
can'  iaj  hol4  on :  if  the  general  be  abfent,  the 
booty  »B  diftributed  among  the  foldiers.  two  parts 
being  allowed  the  cavaky,  and  one  to  the  infantry 
A  captain  U  allowed  tea  (hares,  a  lieutenant  fix, 
and  a  comiet  four. 

BOOZ.  [tp3,  Heb.  i.  e.  flrength.]    See  Bo az. 

♦  BOPEEP.  J1.7.  Ifrom  bo  zn^peef.}  The  ad  of 
looking  out,'  and  drawing  back  as  if  frighted,  or 
with  the  purpofe  to  friKht  fbrne  other. — 

And  I  for  ibrrow  luna;, . 

That  fuch  a  king  fhould  pla^  bopeep.         Shak. 
Where  both  from  fide  to  hde  may  fkip. 

And  only  encounter  at  bopeep.  Rudihras. 

— There  the  deyil  plays  at  bopeep^  puts  out  his. 
horna  to  do  miiJchief,  then  (brinks  them  back  for 
fafety.  Drjden.'      -  ' 

BOPFINGEVi  ^  town  of  Suabia  in  Gcnnany, 
icated  on  the  Egar.  Lon.  9. 55.  £.  Lat.  48. 51.  N. 

BOPPART,  a  town  of^  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Rhine,  and  ele<aoratc  of  Treves;  feated  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  8  m.  S.  of  Coblentz.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French,  in  the  end  of  1,794,  along  with  Bincsk, 
BoMN,  Coblemtz,  and  the  reft  of  the  territory, 
W.  of  the  Rhine )  and  is  now  included  in  one  of 
the  new  departments  into  which  that  territoi7  is 
divided.    Lon.  7:  vo.  £.  Lat.  50.  20.  N.. 

BOGUlNIANS,>a  fed  of  Sacramentarians, 
' .  BO^UINII,  5  who  afTerted  that  the  body 
of  Chriit  was  prefent  in  the  Eucharif^.only  to  thole 
for  whom  he  died ;  vi;^  the  eled. 
.  BOQUJNl/S,  the  founder  of  the  fed  of  Boqu  r- 
ttJANS,  a  Lutheran  divine,  who  taught  that  Chrift 
did  not  die  for  all  manldnd,  but  only  for  the  faith- 
ful, and  confequently  was  only  a  particular  Sari- 
OAir.    In  this  opinion  he  \^  Aot  (ingular. 

BORA,  in  natural  hiilory,  ti|e  iiame  ufed  for 
the  BUFONJTES,  by  fome  authors;  thefj^  are  fup- 
pofed  by  many  to  be  real  ftones^  but  ave  only  the 
teethofafifti. 

*  BORABLE.  adj^  [from  bort:\  That  may  bt 
bored. 
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(f.)*BORACHIO.it./.  Iborracbo,  Span.] 
drunkard.— 'How  you  ftink  of  wine !  D'ye  thiifk 
my  piece  will  ever  endure  fuch  a  boraebiol  you're 
MqXvlXc  baracbio,  Congr&ve* 

(i.)  BoaACH  lo  is  the  name  of  a  fort  of  leathern 
bottles,  ufed  in  Spain  for  bringing  wine  from  the 
mountains;  whence  the  metaphor,  §  i. 

BOILSUM,  in  anc  geog.  the  name  givep  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  promontory  on  the  coaft  of  An- 
trim in  Ireland,  now  called  St  Uxlin's  head. 

•  BORAGE,  s./.  [from  hor^o*  Lat.]  A  pUmt. 
jmJier. 

BORAGO,  a  fynonime  of  the  Anchusa. 

BORAK.  [Arab.  t.  e.  fhining.]  Stc  Alborak. 

(i.)*  BORAMBZ.0./.  The  Scythian  lamb,  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  jlgaiu  Scytticm.-^ 
Much  wonder  is  made  of  the  boramet^  that  ftrange 
plant,  animal,  or  vegetable  lamb  of  Tartary,  which 
wolves  delight^ to  feed  on;  which  hath  the  (hape 
of  a  lamb,  afiordcth  a  bloodv  juice  upon  breaking, 
and  liveth  while  the  plants  oe  confumeti  about  it. 
Brown^s  Vulgar  Brroun, 

(a.)  BoaAMEz.    See  Agnus  Scvthicus. 

BORASSUS,  in  botany;  a  genns  of  plants  de- 
fcribed  by  LinozuQ,  but  not  claiTec^.  The  male 
and  female  flowers  grow  on  feparate  plants,  and 
give  the  plant  fuch  a  differesl  ^ure*  that  they 
are  called  by  diCerei^t  names,  in  the  Hortus  Ma- 
Ubaricus;  the  male  being  called  am  pan  a,  and 
the  feoiale  carimpama.  The  male  has  for  the 
cu^  of  its  flower  the  whole  compound  fpatba, 
wluch  19  amentaceous  atid  imbricated :  the  flower 
is  divided  into  3,  fegments,  the  petals  being  hol- 
lowed, and  of  ad  Oval  figure;  the  ftamina  are  6. 
thick,  filaments,  and  the  anthers  are  thick  and 
ftriated.  in  t6e  femaW  the  cupcis  the  fame  as  in 
the  male,  but  the  petals  of  the  flower,  which  is 
divided  into  3  parts,  in  the  manner  of  the  male, 
are  very  finall,  oi  a  roundiih  figure,  and  remain 
when  the  piilil,  ^c.  fall  off*,.  The  germen  of  the 
piftil  is  roundifli ;  the  ftyles  are  $9  and  fhiall^  and- 
the  ftigmata  are  fmall ;  the  fruit  ia  a  rpundifh  ob- 
tufe  berry,  of  a  rigid  ihndure,andcb^imng  our 
ly  one  cell ;  the  fecjis  ^^  3>  ^uid  of  an  oval  com- 
prefled  figure.:  , 

(I.)  *  BORAX.  «•/.  [fortfjf, low  Latin.]  An  arti- 
ficial falty  pcepared  from  fal  amoniac,  nitre,  caU 
cined  tartar,  fea  ialt,  and  alum,.dtilblved  in  wine. 
It  is  principally  ufed  to  folder  metals,  and  fome- 
times  an  uteridfle  ingredient  in  medicine.  Qtumy. 

(IL)   BOAAX,  ACCOUNTS  OP  THE  ORIGIN. Of. 

Boiax  ia  a  fjilt  ki  appearance  fimilar  to  alum, 
brought  originally  from  tbe  £aft  Indies  in  an  im- 
pure ftate,  and  afterwards  purified. in  £i],rope.  It 
waa  long  uncertain  whether  this  fiilt  was  a  naturai 
or  factious  ftibftance;  but  it  ianow  afcertained 
that  it  ia  naturally  produced  in  the  moii|ntain&  ot 
Thibet*  from  whence  other  parts  of  the  eailcm 
continent  are  fupplied.  l/ix  iUrwan,  in  his  mine* 
ralogy,  infoap*  us»  that  Mr  Grill  Adamlbn  fenti 
fome  to  Sweden  in  177a,  io  a  cryiballine  form»  as 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Thibet,  where  it  is  called 
potaxat  m^'f^f  and  boui-poim. .  Jt  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  Saxony  in  fome  coaUpits. .  In  the 
Tb'd,  Trmfm  vol.  77.  we  have  two  di&rent  ac« 
counts  of  the  place  where  k  is  found,  and  the 
manner  of  obtaming  it*  One  of  theie  is  by  Wil- 
liam 91ane,  £iq.  who  tells  us  that  in  the  language 
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A  of  the  country  it  fs  called  S^agabf  andisbronght 
into  Hindcoftan  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  It 
is  protluccd  in  Jumlate,  about  50  days  journey  N. 
from  Beto^  le,  a  fmal]  principality  about  soo  miles 
NE.  of  Lucknow.  7'he  place  where  it  is  found  i» 
Dud  *  to  be  a  fmall  valley  furrounded  with  fnowf 
moiintains,  in  which  is  a  lake  about  6  miles  in  cir-* 
cumference ;  the  water  of  which  is  conftantly  fd 
hot,  that  the  hand  cannot  bear  it  for  anv  time. 
Around  this  lake  the  ground  is  perfe^Iy  barren, 
not  producing  even  a(  blade  of  grafs ;  and  the  earth 
is  fo  full  of  a  faline  matter,  that  after  falls  of  r^ 
or  fnow  it  concretes  in  white  flakes  on  the  far* 
face,  like  the  natron  of  Hindooftan.  On  the  bankt 
of  this  lake  in  winter,  when  the  falls  of  fnow  be« 
gin,  the  earth  i»  formed  hpHo  fmall  refervoirs  fix 
inches  high :  when  thefe  are  filled  with  fnow,  the 
hot  water  from  the  lake  is  thrown  upon  it ;  which,' 
together,  with  the  water  from  the  melted  fnow^ 
remains  in  the  refervoir,  to  be  partly  abforbed  by 
the  earth,  and  partly  evaporated  by  the  fun ;  after 
which  there  remains  at  the  bottom  a  cake,  ibme^ 
times  half  an  inch  thick,  of  crude  borax,  which  m 
pdien  up  for  ufe.  It  can  only  be  made  in  winter, 
becanfe  the  fells  of  (now  are  indiipenfably  rcqni- 
fite,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  faline  appearances  upo» 
ihe  earth  are  ftrongeft  at  that  time.-  When  one© 
it  has  been  made,  it  cannot  be  made  again  on  the 
fame  fpot,  until  the  fnow  has  fallen  and  diflblvcd 
3  or  4  time^,  when  the  faline  eiflorefcence  app^r^ 
as  before.  The  boraa^,  in  this  fkate,  is  carried 
from  hill  to  hill  upNon  goats,  and  paiies  throuffb 
many  hands,  which  increaies  the  difiiculty  of  ob- 
taining any  authentic  information  concerning  the 
original  manufedure.  When  brought  down  from 
the  hills,  it  is  refined  from  its  grofs  impurities  by 
boiling  and  cryftallization.  Mr  Blane  could  ob- 
tain no  anfwer,  fipom  thofe  who  gave  him  this  ac* 
count,  to  any  of  his  queftions  concerning  the  qvat^ 
lity  of  the  water  and  the  mineral  produ^ions  of 
the  fbiL  All  they  could  tell  him  was,  that  the 
water  was  very  hot,  very  foul,  and  as  it  were  ve- 
ry greafy ;  that  it  boils  up  in  many  places,  and 
has  a  very  ofienfive  fmell ;  and  that  the  foil  is  re» 
markable  only  for  the  iatioe  appearances  alfcady 
mentioned.  *  The  country  in  general  producer 
confiderable  quantities  of  iro%  copper,  and  fuU 
phur ;  and  Mr  Blane  was  affurcd  that  all  the  bo- 
rax in  India  came  from  this  place.  With  refpeft 
to  the  credibility  of  the  account,  he  observes,  firft, 
♦*  That  borax  is  really  brought  from  the  moun-. 
tainu  of  Thibet  is  certain,  a»  he  himfelf  often  had 
occafton  to  fee  laige  quantities  of  it  brought 
down,  and  had  purchafed  it  from  the  Tartar 
mountaineers,  who  brought  it  to  market:  adly, 
he  bad  never  heard  ai  its  being  produced  or- 
bronght  into  India. from  any  o&cr  quarter;  and, 
3d  ly,  if  it  were  made  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
he  thinks  there  can  be  litt)e  doubt  but  that  tht; 
whole  procefb  would  have  beei»  fiilly  inquired  m- 
to,  and  given  to  the  pnb^c  long  before  this  time/^ 
The  other  account  is  from  father  Jolbph  de  Ra- 
vato,  prefident  of  the  mifllon  of  Thibet*  and  feu^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  communicated 
by  Jofeph  Banks,  £fq.  He  pretends  alfo  to  hava 
had  this  intelligence  from  a  hative  of  the  country, 
thoifgh  it  diflers  confiderably  from  that  of  Mr 
Blane.    <*  In  the  provin^eof  Maime  (fays  he),  ^a* 

day^ 
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days  Journey  N.  of  Nepal»  and  15  to  the  W.  of 
LafTa,  the  capital  of  Tliibet,  there  is  a  vale  about 
S  miles  broad.  In  a  part  of  this  vale  there  are 
tiK'o  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  wholly 
employed  in  iligging  the  boraxi  which  they  fell 
into  Thibet  and  Nepal.  Near  thefe  two  villages 
there  is  a  pool  of  a  m9derate  iizei  and  fome  (baal- 
ler  ones,  where  the  ground  ts  hollow  and  the  rain 
coUei^s.  In  thefe  pools,  after  the  water  has  been 
fome  time  detained  in  them,  the  borax  is  formed 
naturally :  the  men  wading  into  the  water,  feel  a 
kind  of  pavement  under  their  feet,  which  is  a 
fure  indication  that  borax  is  there  formed,  and 
there  they  accordingly  dig  it.  Where  there  is  lit- 
tle water^  the  layer  of  borax  is  thin  ^  where  it  is 
deep,  it  is  thicker ;  and  near  the  latter  there  is  al- 
ways an  inch  or  two  of  foft  mud,  which  is  pro- 
'bablv  a  depofit  of  thef  water  after  it  has  been  agi- 
tated by  rain  or  wind.  Thus  is  the  borax  pro- 
duced merely  by  nature,  without  cither  boiling  or 
diftillation.  The  water  in  which  it  is  formed  is 
to  bad,  that  the  drinking  a  fmall  4)uantity  of  it 
>vill  occafipn  a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a 
ihort  time  death  itfelf.  The  earth  that  yields  the 
borax  is  of  a  whitiih  colour ;  aad  in  the  fame  val- 
lev,  about  4  miles  from  the  pools,  there  are  mines 
or  fait,  which  is  there  dug  in  great  abundance  tor 
the  ufe  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  tliefe  mountains, 
who  live  at  a  gr^  diftance  from  the  fea.  Tea 
days  journey  farther  N.  there  is  another  valley 
stamed  Tapre«  where  they  dig  bprax  ;  and  ano- 
ther ftill  farther  to  the  northward,  named  Cio6A« 
Borax,  in  the  Hindoo  and  Nepalefe  binguages,  is 
called  SoAGA.  If  it  be  not  purified,  it  will  eafily 
deliquefce ;  and  in  order  to  prderve  it  for  any 
time,  till  they  have  an  opportunity  of  fellipg  it,  the 
people  often  mix  it  with  earth  and  butter.  In  the 
territory  of  Mungden,  16  days  joum^  N.  of  Ne- 
pal, there  are  rich  mines  of  arfenic  ;  and  in  various 
other  places  are  found  mines  of  fulphur,  as  alfo  of 
gold  and  filver,  whofe  produce  is  much  purerthaa 
thofe  of  the  mines  of  Pegu."  See  ^  y .     ' 

(JII.)  fiORAX,  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF.      Bo^ 

rax  is  a  peculiar  neutral  (alt,  formed  by  the  unioji 
of  a  kind  of  acid. with  mineral  alkali.  This  acid, 
from  fome  fuppofed  properties  of  allaying  the  heat 
of  fevers,  had  the  name  oi fal  fedati'vwn^  which  it 
ftill  retains.  According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  100  parts 
of  purified  borax  contain  34  of  real  boracic  acid, 
37  of  mineral  alkali,  and  about  47  of  water;  bu^ 
of  this  quantity  of  mineral  alkali  only  about  5 
parts  are  (aturated ;  whence,  in  many  cafes,  borax 
iids  as  an  alkali.  Bergman  informs  us,  that  it  re- 
<|uires  an  e^ual  weight  of  a<;id  to  make  the  alka- 
Ime  properties  entirely  difappeaf ;  and  Dr  Wither- 
ing, that  double  the  quantity  of  acid  is  required 
for  this  purpofe,  both  in  the  tincal  and  refined 
borax.    See  §  IV.  N**  %  and  3. 

(IV.)  Borax,  different  kinds  of.  Mr 
Fourcroy  informs  us,  that  borax  is  found,  in  com- 
merce, in  three  different  ftates. 

u  Borax,  Chinese,  is  fomewhat  pure,  and  is 
met  with  in  the  form  of  fmall  plates  or  maifes  ir- 
regularly cryftalized,  and  of  a  dirty  white.,  Itap^ 
pears  to  confift  of  fragments  of  prifms  and  pyra- 
inids,  confounded  tOi;ether  without  any  fymme- 
trical  aiTangeipent.  A  white  powder  appears  on 
the  iiirfiice,  thought  to  ^  of  an  argillaceous  natuiei 
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a.  Borax,  CIlude,  tincal,  or  chrylbcdOa,  comet 
from  Perfia  in  greenifh  mafles,  of  a  greafy  feel, 
or  in  opaque  cryftals  of  an  olive  green,  which  aie 
fix-fided  prilms  terminated  by  irregular  prilms.^ 
There  are  two  varieties  of  thefe  cryftals  differing 
in  magnitude.  This  ialt  is  very  impure  by  the 
addition  of  foreign  matters.  Mr  Kirwan  tells  us, 
that  this  kind  is  called  bruti  borax^  tincal^  or  cbry^ 
JocoUa<,  and  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  lax^ge,  fiat, 
hexangular,  or  irregular  cryftals,  of  a  dull  white 
or  greeniih  colour,  greafy  to  the  touch,orinimalI 
cryftals,  as  it  were  cemented  together  by  a  rancid 
yellowifh  oUy  fiibftaace,  intermixed  with  mari, 
gravel,  and  other  impurities.  Mr  Engeftrcxn  has 
a  fufpicion  that  thi  tincil  is  only  the  rcliduum  of 
the  mother  liquor  x)f  borax  evaporated  to  drynds; 
and  that  the  greafinefs  arifes  fix>m  its  being  mixed 
with  butter  milk,  to  prevent  its  effiorefcence. 

3.  Borax,  Dutch,  or  purified  borax,  is  in  the 
form  of  portions  of  tranfparent  cryftals  of  canii- 
derable  purity.  Pyramids  with  feverai  facets  may 
be  obferved  among  them,  the  cryftallizatioa  ap- 

f  earing  to  have  been  interrupted.  **  This  funn, 
fays  Mr  Fourcroy)  (hows  to  a  certainty  that  the 
Dutch  refine  this  fait  by  folution  and  cryftalliza- 
tion.*'— Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that  it  is  purified  by  fo- 
lution, filtration,  and  inftallization ;  and  the  cry- 
ftals thus  obtained  are  calcined,  to  fr^ee  them  ftill 
£uther  from  greafioefs ;  and  then  diA'olved,  filter- 
ed, and  oryftallised  a  fecond  tinae.  Sometimes 
more  minend  alkali  is  added,  as  tincal  is  faid  to 
contam  an  excels  of  fedative  ialt*  Mr  Fourcroy 
tells  us,  that  a  purified  borax,  not  infierior  to  the 
Dutch,  but  perhaps  even  of  a  greater  purity,  is 
prepared  by  Ibme  chemifts  at  Paris. . 

(v.)  Borax,  iuscoveries  and  opinions  re- 
SJ»ECTiNG.  M.  Fourcroy  fays,  that  M.  La  Piaroe, 
an  emment  s^>othecary  at  Paris,  has  difcovered, 
that  borax  is  continually  formed  in  the  ibap-fiids 
and  cefiiie  waters  of  the  kitchen,  which  a  perfon 
preferres  in  a  kind  of  ditch  \  and  from  which,  at 
the  end  of  a  oertain  time^  he  obtains  true  borax 
in  fine  crfftals.  Some  authors  afiirm,  that  it  is 
produced  by  ait  in  China.  A  mixture  of  greafe, 
4:lay,  and  dung,  is  faid  to  be  depofited  in  a  ditch, 
Jratuni  Ju^er  ftratwn.  This  mixture  is  fprinkled 
with  water,  and  fufiered  to  remain  for  fome  years; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  lixiviated,  and  af- 
fords crude  borax  by  evaporation.  Others  have 
alledged/  that  it  is  obtain^  frx>m  water  which  fil- 
ters through  copper  mines.  Mr  Beaume  pofitive- 
If  afferts,  that  the  former  of  thefe  proceiTes  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well  with  him ;  but  Qr  Black  gives 
little  credit  to  his  afiertions.  Borax  has  been  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  produdion,  aiid 
perhaps  may  be  artificially  made;  (See  Che- 
mistry, Index  ;)  but  Mr  Hoefer,  apothecary  to 
the  late  Kmperor  Leopokd  II.  wlwn  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany,  difoovered  that  the  waters  of  feverai 
lakes  in  that  countrv  contain  it  in  a  ftate  of  great 
purity.  Jt  is  probable,  Viays  our  author)  that  it 
may  hereafter  be  fpund  m  other  mineral  viraters ; 
and  it  feeofls  to  be  produced  by  the  putreladion 
of  fat  fubftances.  Mr  Hpefer  firft  dilcovered  this 
acid  in  the  waters  of  Lagoon,  named  OrcbiaU, 
near  Monte  Rotondo,  of  which  difcovery  an  ac- 
count was  publiihed  in  1778.  The  ume  was 
f£>und  in  a  concrete  ftate  in  fix  places*  viz.  the 
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lake  of  Travaiet  20  miles  W.  of  Sienna ;  that'  of 
RotonJaf  xo  miles  farther  W. ;  of  deJ  Sa/pi^  3  ro« 
farther;  of  Sarazzanof  6  m*  from  Monte  Roton- 
do ;  of  CajM  Nuovcy  7  m.  from  Monte  Rotondo 
and  14  frcHn  Sienna ;  and  that  of  Monte  Cerboiif 
4  miles  diftant  from  Cajiel  Nuovo*    In  the  neigh*, 
boorfaood  of  all  thefe  lakes  are  confiderable  fprings 
of  hot  water  ruihing  out  of  the  earth,  fome  clear» 
and  fome  muddy ;  either  of  a  dark»  or  a  wbitiih 
colour ;  and«  in  fome^  a  kind  of  metallic  emit  or 
pellicle  is  perceived  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
Many  cavities  from  which  the  waters  ruih  out 
feem  to  be  true  imall  volcanic  cratersy  and  conti- 
nually emit  from  the  earth  vapours  of  a  fuiphur^ 
0U8  and  anunoniacal  nature.    Thefe  waters  not 
onlv  contain  the  acid  of  borax,  both  in  the  fluid 
and  concrete  Itate,  but  various  other  concretions 
are  there  obferved,  fuch  as  martial  vitriol,  am- 
moniacal,  aluminous,  concrete  boracic  &lt,  brim- 
ftooe,  &c    **  It  is  remarkable,  (lays  our  author, 
p.  ^63.)  that,  near  40  years  ago,  Dr  Hill,  in  his 
notes  on  Tbeophrqfitu*s  Tnatt/e  ofCStonesy  aflferted, 
that  borax  was  a  fait  made  by  evaporation  of  an 
ill  tailed  and  foul  water,  of  which  there  were 
fprings  in  Perfia,  Mufcovy,  and  Tartary.    Mr 
Beaume,  at  Paris,  pretended  to  have  difcovered 
the  method  of  making  the  fedative  fait  by  a  long 
m jceratioa  of  greafe  and  earthy  fubftances ;  but 
nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  verify  this  fanciful 
difcovery.   The  unrefined  borax  which  is  brought 
to  Eurc^  under  the  name  of  tineal^  looks  like 
ibft  foap,  is  fat,  and  covers  or  encrufts  the  borax 
cryftals.     Mr  Swab  has  publiihed  fome  experi- 
mcDts  upon  this  tincal  in  the  a^s  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  1 75  6.   He 
found  it  in  a  martial  earth,  and  a  hi  fubftance, 
which,  to  fmcll,  and  other  circumftances,  comes 
aearelt  to  a  mineral  fat  \  as  alfo,  that  pure  borax 
does  not  yield  any  hepar  fulpburis  when  united 
with  a  phlogifton  and  a  vitriolic  add;  from  Fhich 
he  concludes,  that  borax  is  prepared  from  its  own 
particular  mineral  fubftance.    Profeflbr  Pott  and 
M.  d'Henouiville  have  very  carefully  examined  the 
refined  borax ;  and  from  their  experiments,  which 
have  been  publifhed,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  of  a 
peculiar  witure.    However,  there  remains  to  be 
known,  for  certain,  from  whence  it  is  prepared 
by  the  Indians ;  for  if  it  is  produced  from  a  mi- 
neral fubftance,  as  is  very  probable,  there  muft 
exift  other  mixtures  and  compofitions  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  learned  world.    I  have  alfo  found 
in  the  tincal  fmall  bits  of  leather^  bones,  and  fmall 
Peebles,  whence  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  con- 
cluded on  from  its  examination ;  but  if  it  fhould 
happen  that  it  is  prepared  from  animal  fubftances, 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  formed  an  al- 
kaline (alt  in  the  animal  kingdom  analogous  to  the 
(alfitfibiU  microcofmicumJ* 

IVI.)  Borax,  uses  of.  Borax  ferves  as  a  flux 
to  vitrifiable  earths,  with  which  it  forms  a  good 
glafs,  and  is  employed  in  making  artificial  gems. 
It  vitrifies  clay,  but  much  lefs  completely  than 
Gliceous earths;  and  from  this  property  it  adheres 
to  the  infide  of  crucibles,  and  glazes  them.  The 
acid  of  borax,  {§  III.)  as  well  as  the  borax  in  fub- 
ftance, is  made  ufe  of  to  fufe  vitrifiable  earths; 
whh  which  it  forms  clear  and  nearly  colourlefs 
ikfles :  by  the  affiftance  of  heat  it  diflblves  the 
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earth  precipitated  from  the  liquor  of  flints.  Ill 
unites  with  ponderous  earth,  magnefia,  lime,  and 
alkalis,  and  forms,  with  different  fubftances,  falts 
diftinguUhed  by  one  general  name  of  borax,  tho* 
only  that  formed  by  the  combination  of  fedative 
fait  and  mineral  alkali  is  ufed  in  the  arts.  It  is  ufed 
in  many  other  chemical  operations  as  a  flux,  be- 
fides  that  of  glafs  making ;  and  the  dyers  alfo  ufe 
it  for  giving  a  glofs  to  filks.  In  medicine  it  haa 
been  given  as  a  narcotic,  and  was  formerly  an  in- 
gredient in  a  powder  for  promoting  delivery,  but 
is  now  difufed. 

BORBEREK,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  in  the 
county  of  Weflenburg,  feated  on  the  river  Maros. 
It  has  a  caftle  feated  on  a  high  rock,  and  fortified 
with  towers. 

BORBETOMAGUS,  in  anc.  geog.  a  city  of 
of  the  Vangionesonthe  Rhine ;  nowcalled  Worm  s. 

BORBONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3  »d  order,  CaryopbylUa.  The  ftigma  is  emar- 
ginated ;  the  calyx  has  pointed  fpines ;  and  the 
legumen  is  pointed.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  ail 
natives  of  warm  countries.  They  are  a  kind  of 
broom ;  and  rife  to  the  height  or  10  or  12  feet^ 
but  in  Europe  feldom  above  4  or  5-  They  muft  be 
kept  conftantly  in  the  ftove,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated  by  fhoots ;  but  as  thefe  are  generally  two 
years  before  they  put  forth  roots,  the  beft  method 
IS  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  their 
native  places. 

BoRBONiA  ASTRA,  a  denomination  formerly 
given  by  fome  French  writers  to  the  folar  fpots, 
on  a  fuppofition  that  they  were  fecondary  planets. 

BORBONIUS,  Nicholas,  a  French  Latin  poet 
of  the  1 6th  century.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by 
the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time.  His  poems 
¥rere  printed  in  1540. 

BORBORIANI,Hn  church  hiftory,  a  fed  of 

BORBORITE8, )  gnoftics,  in  the  ad  century, 
who,  befides  embracing  the  errors  of  thefe  here- 
tics, denied  the  laft  judgment.  Their  name  come» 
from  ^9f^fy  filth;  on  account  of  a  cuftom  they 
had  of  daubing  their  faces  and  bodies  with  dirt. 

BORBORYGMUS,  [B*e^Wi«"f,  Gr.]  a  rum- 
bling or  croaking  of  the  inteftines. 

BORBOTHA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  the  mustela  fluviatilis, 
or  eel-pout. 

BOKCH,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  14  miles 
NE.  of  Magdeburgh,  feated  on  the  Elbe.  Lon. 
II.  14.  E.  Lat.  53. 15.  N. 

BORCHLGEN,  or  Loots,  a  town  in  the  ci-de- 
vant bifhopric  of  Liege,  now  included  in  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  French  republic.  It  is  i  ? 
miles  NW.  of  IJege.  Lon.  5. 28.  E.  Lat.  50. 50.  N. 

BORCOVIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  the  Gttadini  in  Britain,  now  called  Berwick. 
See  BsR^triCK,  N^  2. 

(I.)  BORD,  «./.  obf.  a  cottage.  Spenf.    See  A- 

BOARD. 

ClI )  BoRD,  »./  ohf,  a  table,  or  board.  Chauc,^ 

(III.)  BoRO,  in  law,  is  varioufly  applied:  e,  ^. 

I.  BoRO  HALFPENNY,  a  fmall  toll  by  cuftom 
paid  to  the  lord  otthe  town  for  felting  up  boards, 
tables,  booths,  &c.  in  fairs  or  markets. 

a.  BoRD  LANDS,  the  demcfnesjyhich  lords  »ti- 
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Hcntly  kept  in'tbeir  hands  for  tbe.maintenance  of 
their  board  or  table. 

.t(.  DoRD  LODEy  I.  a  fervice  required  of  tenants, 
to  carry  timber  out  of  the  woods  of  the  lord  to 
his  houfe :  i.  the  aoantity  of  protifion  which  the 
B0R04RII,  or  bordmen,  paid  for  their  bord  lands. 

4.  BoRD  MAN»  a  tenant  on  bord  lands. 
.  5.BoRD  sERviCEf  the  tenure  of  bord  lands, 
by  which  fome  lands  in  certain  places  are  hekl  of 
the  biihop  of  London,  and  the  tenants  now  pay 
6d.  per  acre,  in  lieu  of  fending  provifion  as  for^^ 
inerly  for  their  lord's  table. 

Ta  BoRD,  V.  a.  abf.  To  approach.  Spenfer. 

BORDA,  [old  law  Lut]  a  board,  or  pl;>nk. 

BORDAGE,  or  \  the  condition  of  \^t  bar* 

BORDAGIUM,  5  barii. 

BORDARIA9  in  old  records,  a  cottage. 

BORDARU,  often  mentioned  in  the  Dcnnef* 
day  inquifition,  were  diftindt  from  the  sbrvi  and 
ViLLANi,  and  feem  to  be  thofe  of  a  lefs  fervile 
condition;  who  had  a  bord  or  cottage,  with  a 
fmail  parcel  of  land  allowed  to  them,  on  condi** 
tion  they  fhould  fupply  the  lord  with  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  other  finaU  provifions  for  his  board  and 
entertainment.  Though,  according  to  Spelman, 
the  bordarii  were  inferior  to  the  vUianif  as  being 
limited  to  a  fmall  number  of  acres. 

BORDAT,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  narrow  ftuflf, 
mamifadtured  in  fome  palts  of  £g)rpt,  particular- 
ly in  Cairb,  Alexandria,  and  Damietta. 

BORD  CLOTH,  »./  obf.  a  Uble^loth.  Cbau€. 

(i.)  BORD£,  Andrew,  M.  D.  was  bom  at  Pe- 
Teafey  in  SufTez,  early  in  the  i6th  century.  In 
bis  JntroduSion  /«  Kriotuficdge,  he  fays,  that  he  was 
a  ftudent  of  Oxfordc  He  entered  a  brother  of  a 
Carthuiian  convent  in  or  near  London ;  but,  not 
Hking  their  difcipline,  he  returned  to  Ogiford,  and 
applied  to  phytic.  'Some  time  after,  he  embvked 
for  the  continent ;  and,  as  he  exprefles  it,  "  tra- 
^lled  through  and  round  about  Chriftendom,  and 
out  of  Chriftendom  into  fome  parts  of  Africa." 
In  f54X  and  I54«»  herefided  at  Montpelier,  where 
he  was  made  M.  D.  and  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land received  the  fame  degree  at  Oxford.  From 
his  preface  it  appears  that  he  had  alfo  been  in 
Scotland.  .  Havinj^'  fatisfied  his  inclination  fof  tra- 
velling, he  fettled  firft  at  Pevenfey,  afterwards  at 
Winchefter,  and  finally  in  London,  where  he  be- 
came firft  phyfician  to  Henry  VHl ;  notwithftand* 
mgf  which,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  end  his  life 
in  the  Fleet  prifon,  in  1549.  Wood  fiys,  "  he 
was  efteemed  a  noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious 
perfon,  and  an  excellent  phijrfician."  Pitts  calls 
him  a  Qtian  of  fufticient  leammg,  but  too  volatile. 
His  writings  are,  i.  A  book  of  the  introdudion 
of  knowledge,  the  wKych  doth  teach  a  man  to 
fpeak  part  of  all  manner  of  languages,  8cc,  Loud. 
J  5  41,  4to}  dfrftrajtad,  frooi  Montpelier,  to  the 
lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VHI.  It  is  writ- 
ten partly  in  verfe,  and  partly  in  profe.  *  ».  The 
breviary  df  health,  Lond.  15479  4to.  3.  Diettry 
of  health,  Lond.  1576,  8v«.  4.  The  merry  tales 
of  the  madmen  of  Gotham :  Printed,  fays  Wood, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  in  whofe  reign,  and 
after,  it  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and 
mirth,  by  fcholars  and  gentlemen.  It  is  now  fold 
only  on  the  ftalls  of  ballad-fellers.  5.  A  right 
pleafant  and  merry  hiftory  of  the  mylnerof  Abing- 
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ton,  with  his  wife  and  his  fair  daughter,  and  of 
two  poor  icholars  of  Cambridge.  Load.  4to. 
6.  A  book  of  every  region,  countiT',  and  proviDce. 
&c.  publiihed  by  Heame  at  end  of  BemdiSm  ah^ 
baa  Peterb.  de  vita  Henrui  XL  Oxf.  1735,  Svo. 
7^  The  principles  of  aftronomy,  Lond.  tsmo. 
The  author  iays,  that  he  wrote  this  little  book  is 
4  days,  with  one  dd  pen  without  mending. 

(«.)  Border'  »./.  obf»  A  jcft.  Cbatte, 

To  BoROE.  4^.  If.  bhf.  To  jeft.  Cbauc, 

BORGEKIN.    See  Boor,  j  4. 

«  BORDEL.       >  [bordeel,  Tetit.  briM,  hma- 

*  BORDELLO,  j  rick.]  A  brothel ;  a  bawdy- 
houfe*— 

From  the  BarJelic  it  might  come  as  well. 

The  fpital,  or  pidhatch.  Ben  Jonjifn, 

•^Making  even  his  own  houfe  H  ftew,  Abordtit 
an^  a  fcbooi  of  lewdnefs,  to  inM  vice  into  tht 
unwary  ears  of  his  poor  children.  Sottth. 

BORDENTOWN,  a  thriving  town  of  the  U- 
nited  States  in  Burlington  County,  New  Jeriey; 
feated  on  the  £.  fide  of  the  l>elaware,  36  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  and  4  SE.  by  S.  of  Trenton. 
It  confifta  of  about  loo  houfes,  a  gramffi»r  fchool, 
and  1  churches  for  Baptifts  and  Quakers.  'As  it 
Hands  on  a  rifing  ground,  about  70  feet  perpendi- 
cular above  the  Delaware^  between  two  creeki 
whkh  run  into  that  river,  it  is  extremely  healthy. 
Lon.  19.  o.  £.  Lat.  40.  ix.  N. 

( I.)  «  BORDER.  If./,  [bord.  Germ,  bord,  Fr] 
I.  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any  thing. — ^Thqr 
have  looking-^aflPes,  bordered  with  broad  borders 
of  cryftal,  and  great  counterfeit  precious  ftones. 
Baro9* — The  light  muft  ftrike  on  the  middle,  and 
extend  jts  greateft  cleamefs  on  the  principal  fi- 
gures ;  diminiihing  by  degrees,  as  it  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  borderu  Dryden,  %.  The  march 
oc  edge  of  a  country ;  the  confine.— If  a  prince 
keep  his  refidence  on  the  border  of  his  dominions, 
the  remote  parts  will  rebel ;  but  if  he  make  the 
centre  his  feat,  he  ihail  eafily  keep  them  ki  obedi- 
ence. Sten/er,  3.  The  outer  part  of  a  garment, 
generally  adorned  with  needle^work,  or  ornaments. 
4.  A  bank  railed  round  a  garden,'  and  fet  with 
flowers ;  a  narrow  rank  of  herbs  or  flowers. — 
There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  fly 

From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  otier.  border. 
And  takes  furvey,  with  curious  bufy  eye, 

Of  every  flower  and  herb  there  fet  in  order. 

Speitfer. 
All  with  a  border  of  rich  fruit  trees  crown*d, 

Whofe  loaddl  branches  hide  the  lofty  mound: 

Such  various  ways  the  fpacious  alleys  lead. 

My  doubtful  mufe  knows  not  what  path  to 
tread.  fVaUer, 

(1.)  Borders,  among  florifts,  the  leaves  which 
ftand  round  the  middle  thrum  ef  a  flower. 

(3.)  Borders,  in  gardening,  are  made  to  inclofe 
parterres,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  walk- 
ing in  them.  Borders  are  ^yide  either  circular, 
ftraight,  or  in  cants  ;.and  are  turned  into  knots, 
fcrolis,  volutes,  and  other  compartments.  They 
are  rendered  very  ornamental  by  the  flowers, 
fhrubs,  yews,  &c.  that  are  raifed  in  them.  They 
are  always  laid  with  a  iharp  rifing  in  the  middle ; 
to  render  them  more  agreeable  t«  the  eye :  the 
laxgeft  are  allowed  5  or  6  feet,  and  the  (malleft 
commonly  4. 

n       I     ^'■^"'^' 
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{u)*To  Border*  v.  «.  u  To  adorn  with  a 
border  of  ornamenta.  a.  To  reach ;  to  touch  ; 
to  confine  upon;  to  be  contiguous  to.— Sheba 
and  Raaoiah  are  thofe  parts  of  Arabia,  which  ^r- 
^^rthe  fea  called  the  Perlian  gulf.  Rairigb, 

(a.)  *  To  Border,  v.  n.  [from  the  npun.]  x.  To 
confine  upon ;  to  touch  (bmething  elfe  at  the  fide 
or  edge :  with  up0i. — It  borderetb  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  Croatio,  which,  in  time  paft,  had  conti- 
nual wars  with  the  Turks  garrifons.  KnoJi^s,-^ 
Virtue  and  honour  had  their  temples  horderinr  on 
each  other,  and  are  fometimes  both  on  the  lame 
coin.  AJdifoa,  a.  To  approach  nearly  to.— All 
wit,  which  borders  upom  profanenefs,  and  makes 
bold  with  thofe  things  to  which  the  greateft  reve* 
rence  is  due»  defenres  to  be  branded  with  fotty. 
TUlot/on. 

♦  BORDERER.  «./.  [from  bordtn]  He  that 
dwells  on  the  borders,  extreme  parts,  or  confines; 
he  that  dwells  next  to  an/  place. — 

They  of  thofe  marches,  gracious  fovereign ! 

Shall  be  wall  fufficient  to  defend 

Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderer.  Sbake/p. 
—The  king  of  Scots  in  perfon,  with  Perkin  in  his 
company,  entered  with  a  great  army,  though  it 
chiefly  confifted  of  borderers^  being  raifed  fome* 
what  fuddenly.  Bueoiu — 

BORD-FREE,  adj.  not  Ibble  to  pay  the  Bord 
halfpenny.    See  BoRO,  §  III.  N*  i. 

BORDILLER,  «./.  obf,  A  frequenter  of  bro- 
thels. CbiKuc. 

BORDOE,  one  of  the  Faro  iflands.  It  has  a 
iafe  harbour  called  Klack* 

BORDONE.    See  Borduni. 

•  To  BORDRAGE.  v.  «.  [from  border."}  To 
plunder  the  borders.    Not  in  ufe.— 

Long  time  in  peace  his  realm  eftabjiihedt 

Yet  oft  annoyed  with  fundry  bordragiaxs 

Of  neighbour  Scots,  and  foreign  Ccatterlings* 

Spen/er. 

BORDRAGING,  »./.  ob/.  Theaa  of  plunder- 
isg  on  the  borders  of  a  country.  4/&. 

BORDUNI,  or  Boroone,  Paris,  an  excellent 
Italian  painter,  boni  at  Venice  about  151a.  He 
was  the  difciple  of  Titian ;  but  has  been  admired 
more  frxim  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil,  than  for  the 
truth  of  bit  outlines.  For  Francis  I.  of  France,  he 
drew  not  only  abundance  of  hiftory  pieces,  but 
the  portraits  of  feveral  court  ladies,  in  fo  fine  a 
manner,  that  original  nature  was  bardjy  more  cbar« 
ming.  He  died  in  15871  ag?d,75' 

BORDURE.    See  Heraldry. 

(i.)  BORE,  Catharinje  de,  wife  of  Luther, 
the  celebrated  reformer,  was  the  daughter  of^a 
private  gentleman,  and  was  born  about  A.  D.  1499* 
Having  been  early  immured  in  the  monaftery  of 
Ximptfchen,  Hie  left  it,  along  with  other  8  nuns, 
in  i5«3»  during  the  buftle  of  the  boi/  weeA,  and' 
was  married  to  Luther  in  1516.  On  thefe  ac- 
counts the  Catholic  \vTiters  raifed  many  calumniei 
againil  her»  from  which  Mr  Bayle  has  very  com* 
p!etely  vindicated  her ;  and  points  out  numberlefs 
miftakes  of  Varillas  and  othcra  concerning  her. 
He  gives  her  an  excellent  chara^er,  and  mentions* 
that  Luther  was  fatisfied  with  his  choice,  that 
he  did,  **  he  would  not  change  his  condition  for, 
the  wealth  of  Croefus.*'    She  bore  him  5  children* 
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and  furvived  him  a  few  years.  She  died  at  Torgaa 
in  155  a,  aged  53. 

(«.)  *  BoRB.  «./.  Ifrom  the  verb.]  j.  The  hole 
made  by  boring.— 

Into  hqllow  engines  long  and  round, 

Thick  ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore.  Mi/ton. 

2.  The  inftrument  with  which  a  hole  is  bored.— 
So  ihall  that  hole  be  fit  for  the  file,  or  fquare  A^rr. 
Moxon.  3.  The  fize  of  any  hole;  the  cavity^ 
the  hollow. — ^We  took  a  cylindrical  pipe  of  glafs, 
whofe  bore  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia« 
meter.  Boyle. — 

The  ftrength  of  big-com'd  powder  loveatotry. 

And  ball  and  cartridge  forts  for  every  bore» 

£>ryden. 
•^It  will  beft  appear  in  the  bores  of  wind  inftru- 
ments;  therefore  caufe  pipes  to  be  made  with  a 
fingle,  double,  and  fo  on,  to  a  fextuple  bore  \  and 
mark  what  tone  every  one  giveth.  Bacon. 

(3.)  ♦Bore,    preterite  of  bear. 
'Twas  my  fete 

To  kill  my  fether,  and  pollute  his  bed. 

By  marrying  her  who  bore  me.  Dryden^ 

(4O  Bore  of  a  gun,  or  CAtiNON,  denotes  the 
diameter  of  it,  or  rather  its  whole  cavity. 

(5.)  Bore,  s<^uare,  in  fmithery,  a  fquare  fteel 
point,  or  (hank  well  tempered,  fitted  in  a  fquare 
focket  in  an  iron  wimble,  (erving  to  widen  holes, 
and  make  them  round  and  fmooth  within. 

( I.)  •  7d  Bore.  v.  a.  [boriath  Sax.]  i.  To  pierce 
in  a  hole, — 

V\\  believe  as  foon, 

This  whole  earth  may  bor'd.  SbakeJ^. 

— Mulberries  will  be  feirer,  if  you  ^r^  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  through,  and  thruft,  into  the  places 
bored f  wedges  of  fomehpt  trees.  Baton,  a.  To 
hollow.-^Take  the  barrel tof  a  long  gun,  perfediy 
boredf  and  fet  it  upright,  and  take  a  bullet  exactly 
fit  for  it ;  and  the&  if  thou  fuck  at  the  mouth  of 
the  barrel  never  fo  .gently,  the  bullet  vtill  come 
up  fo  forcibly,  that  it  will  hazard  the  ftriking  out 
your  teeth.  .Stigby.  '^.  To  make  by  piercing. — 
Thefe  diminutxvecaterpillars  are  able,  by  degrees, 
to  pierce  or  ^0/v  their  way  into  a  tree,  with  ve- 
ry fmall  holes ;  which,  after  they  are  fully  entered, 
grqw  togethi^^  Ray.  .4-^  To  pierce,  to  brdak. 
through. — 

ConfidtexV  reader,  what  fatigue*  I've  known. 

What  riots  foen,  what  bu filing  crouds  I  bor*d^ 

How  oft  I  crofs'd  where  carts andcoathes roared. 

Gay. 

(a.)  *  To  Bore.  1;.  a.  .  i.  To  make  a  hole. — A 
man  may  make^  an  inflhuineut  to  bore  a  hole  an 
inch  wide,  or  l^alf  an  inch,  not  to  bore  a  hole  of  a 
footi  IVilkins,  a.  To  pikh  forwards  toward  a 
certain  point. — 

.  Thofe  miik  paps,. 

That  thro'  the  window  bars  bone  at  men's  eyes, 
.   Arc  not  within  J.hc  leaf  of  pity  writ.      Sbake/p. 

(i.)*  TohoKE.v.n.  [with  farriers*]  Is  when- 
a  horfe  carries  his  nofe.near  the  ground.  X)i^.  p^ 

BOR£A,  an  ancient  Jiame  for  a  fpecies  of  jaf- 
per,  of  a  bluiOi  green  colour. 

*  BOREAL,  adj.  [borealis^  Lat.].  Northern; 
feptentrionali— 

Crete's  ample  fields  diminilh  to  our  eye  \    < 

Before  the  korenl  bJafts  Uic  velTels  fly.      ^  Pope. 
.  ..  -.      ..¥..  :.    jb6rea- 
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;  BOREALIS,  AuROKji.     See  Aurora,  N*'  IK 

§  2—6. 

(i.)*  BOREAS,  w./.  iLai  ]  .  The  north  wind. 
Boreas i  and  Coecns,  an  Ai^^fftas  loud,  4 

Arid  Xhrai^as,  rcndibe  woods,  and  leas  up- 

.  .'   tiiru.  \  .'  Milieu, 

-- ( i .)  Bo  R B  A  s  is  derived ,  hy  Chlmhcra  from  t lie 
Gtetkf  liv^aj  fojd,  bccaiife  the  QortlLvVind  creates 
aiv appetite.  Pezon  oblerves,- that  anciently  Bo* 
yeas  lignified  the  north-t'afl  ^ind  blt>wing  at  the 
tims  of  tbe.funimcr  Iblftice.  ' 

(%.)  Boreas,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  is  Tew 
prefcfirted  as-the  fan  of  the  fhmX  Aftrseus,  by  the 
jroddefs  Anrora^  and  to  h?ive  rcipnfd  ia  Thrace, 
becaiiCi  Thrace  lay  N.  of  Greece.  Notwithltand- 
ing  the  coidmel^.of  his  bUIhs,  he,  is  faid  to  have 
becQ  %T.Ty  warm  in  his  loyc]  aixi  tahave  raviihed 
Oritl^ya  the  daughter  of.  OLredtheiis,  kitig  o£  Am 
thens,  who  bore  him  ZETKf»s-and  Calais,  two 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  6  diiuchters.  HJ  is  allb 
faid  to  have  carried  olf  CTiii>ris  tf:e  daiu^hter  of 
Arduriisiafid*  to  have  daihed  Pjtys,  inbtiien  of 
hJs'jTttftreirefs,  aj^amfl  a  rack. /in  a  fit  of  jealoufy, 
becaufe  ttie.pfcfepred  the  j;6d  Pan  :  I\Ir  Bayieiias 
a  lonj  ar^icU;...  full -'of  learned  and  hutoorous.rc^ 
marts  uppnrhis  amours.  TheGrevJta  paid^^di- 
vine  honour.ijto  Boi'eas.  ,  The'.M'ei;aiopolita.)S  ho-( 
UDured  b\tt\  as- their  cliilf  duity';  and  the  Atheni- 
ans, confidjjrin'^  him.as  theit*  aily,.by  bis  marriage, 
with't^ieir  ancient  Ivtiig.'ti  dii2i,riiLer,.  Siplored  •  his 
aid  in  their  w  =  ;s  with  the  l\rIiariS.  He  is  i«pi\^ 
fcaited  on  the  temple  at  Athens  wilH'hiji  robe  b.*- 
fbre  hte!.mouth,  as  if  he  tert  the  cold  of  the  cii- 
nutcoyer  which  he  prcfides.;  a^'reeab'y  towhfijCt^, 
OKM3Lt\^\n\Xkij;tlidm  tfrannu4^  tho  fhiverinp  ty^ 
rant.'-  But  he  ii;ufuaUy.defcribed.  b^'  the'Romai* 
poets  as  violent  and  inipctimus^  :ia  painting,  h6 
is  rcprefented*  as- an  old  nun  wi^b  a.  horrible  look,. 
his  hair  zveA  beard  cowered  ivith  fiow  jou  iioalV 
lroib>  \Mith,  the.  feet  and  t^il  of;ad>^on.  JVL  Sprer<« 
lingius  baaa  th^ltife  in  praifii  'Of!?Bqfcas^'whcr&« 
in  he  fhmv|  tWe  k6nours'¥>aid  toiiixttbyantiqiiity^ 
Doreask'  he'fays^  ptiri^e^  tfie:airrrT<!nd0r6-  it  Calitt 
and  falubrioiffi,,.prcfcr'w;s  buildings  from  deqiy; 
dHires  awaJ^theplagUerand  othiirngjtioug  difeafesf 
and  ekpels  iocuftB  and  other  xeifmimhlirtfttl  tO'thcl 

grounds.  - 

..iJjbREASMl^'  feafts^inftRuted  at  Athens^in  ho- 
nouKof  Boccx-u;      -  ..:  c*       .      ' 

BO&Eai*  akind  o6feltibrailghtrfi:onvP^i-[xi. 

BORECOLE,  a  fpccies,  or  rather  variety,  of 
cabbage..   SeeBaAssiCA.  w  •-"  .'1  •:<    .    '. 

*BOPv£E.ff..yi  AkindoCdaace;^    '  r: 

i>ic I w  ci>a id'  neatly  ,dance  a  j  igy 
.  Bvt.;ComjKfars-beil  at  Z>pref^.  .  S^fi, 

IJOREH  AM,  the  name  of  three  Englifh  tiUagds? 
I.  in  EiTi-x,  near, Chekflgford,  fafcous  for  a  (lately 
ancient  falwijr,  once  the  moft.  magnificent  in  the 
couuQtyi  'lowiiia  ruins?  a.rn  iiiflex,  near  Alli- 
burnharn  :  i.-in  Wiltftiire,.near  Warminfter. 

BOaEH3LL,  in  Surry,  near  Honafbury  hlH. 
:  JJOKEL,  Peteiv  M.  I>.  was  the  fou  of.  James 
Bore!  who  publiflicdfeveral  poems,  and  wasborrt 
at.K:;afln:e^  in  i6io.  He  applied  hWelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  pra<^if'-'d  with  great  fuccefs 
in  tl^e  cit y'/>f  iCaftfes.  Towards  the  end  of  1 6^  3 , 
he^w'ent  to/Paris,  and  was  foon  after  made  king's 
jjiiytiditt.    In  1674*  he  wafi  received  into  the  a- 
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cadcmy  of  fciencips,  and  <liftinguif])e<J  himfelf  ^f 
writing  a  great  nmivber  «f  vvorka.  'Jhe  moft  <♦- 
fteenu^  ate,  i.  hibtiotLdca  l!j  (Jtferinitionum  rm- 
dtCG'ttbyficarum.  •  2,  Mibihth^ca  chrmicaj  12 mo. 
3 .  De  vei  0  UUjeopH  in*ventorr,  rum  bre*vi  omniam 
eufifphcilhruat  hifloria.     He  died  in  1678. 

BORKLANl).    See  Borland,  IN"  i,  k  2. 

BORELl^  aJj^obf^    Ignorant  5  rxide.  Clauc, 

BOREUUU  Jobs  Alphonib,  a  famous  philolb- 
pher,  and  mathematician  be rn  at  Naples  in  i6g8. 
Ue  was  proR'lfor  of  phiiofophy  and  mathenutfCj 
at  Florence  and  Pifa,  tvhen*  he  became  highly  in 
favour -with  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Mtvlicis; 
but  having  lx?en  engaged  in  the  revolt  of  MetVme, 
I»e  -was  obliged  to  retire  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent 
th\*  remaindor  of  his  life,  under  the  proteftion  of 
Lhri/^iana  queen  of  Sweden,  who  by  his  liberality 
fc^ftcned  the  rigour  of  his  fortune.  He  cdntinutd 
two  years  in  the  convent  of  the  regular  clergy  of 
St  Pantaleon,  called  the  Pious  Schoois,  where  l>e 
irJlLTuded  the  youth  in  m.ithematics.  He  died 
tl^re  of  a  pleunfy,  in  1679,  aged  72.  He  wrote, 
iifLat^ii,  i..Eudid  reftond,  1.  The  theory  of 
tiie  inilacnce  of  the  pFlaHets  in  medicine,  dcdacc^l 
ttom  phylical  caUfee.  3.  Of  percuflive  forcr. 
^.  Of  aatural  moCiona  depending^  upon  gravity. 
5.  An  liiftorical  and  mcteorological-accountofthe 
burning  of  mowtt  JEsna,  in  16/19.  6.  Of  the  mo- 
tion of  animaJK ;  and  Tome  other  works,  fome  of 
whiflv-^prt?  in  ItaiiiUi. 

BOUKPLACE,  in  Kent,.  5  mihs  W.  of  Tun- 
biidgcj  ^      ' 

(i.)  ♦  BORER.  «./  [from  hnre,']  A  piercer; 
an  inlirument  to  itiake  holes  withk — The  mafler- 
bi"'ickl:jycr'rruft  try  all  the  foundations,  with  a 
bo-  er,  fuch  aG  %Tell-diggers  ufe,  to  try  the  ground. 
Alox*n. 

(2.)  BoRKR,  an  iiiftniment,  iifed  to  make  holts 
in  vaiioufl  fuhftances  with.  There  is  a  veiy  curi- 
oudMind  (imple  machine,  of  this  kind,  ufed  in  Ame- 
rica, confifting  of  the  common  centre-bit  of  the 
carpenters,  followed  by  a  wide  flat  thread-fcrew, 
hammereil  up  from  a  p^ate  of  iron,  or  fteel :  it  is 
faid  that  it  is  ufed  to  boiie  holes,  feveral  feet  in 
lengthi  and  it  does  it  with  this  peculiar  advantage, 
that  it  clears  out  the  cuttings,  without  being  itfelf 
drkwn  out,  as  is  done  with  the  augre,-  the  gimb- 
let,  and  other  fimilar  toolsi  Whether  thrs  advan- 
tage 'would  be  as  completely  obtained  in  boi-ing 
perpendicifiirly  down,  to  confidcrable  depths,  is 
not  fo  certain,  but  > that  it  woftld  be  completely 
clleded  in  horizontal,  ot  (lightly  iiKlined  holes, 
will  appear  beyortd  a  doubt,  by  the  following  de- 
fcrlption  of  its  mode  Af  working;  the  cuttings  or 
Ihavings' formed  by  the  tool,  are  partly  by  their 
own  "weight,  and  partly  by  fri<5tiort  againil  the  in- 
ternal cylindrical  ftirface,  prevented  from  revolv- 
ing along  with  thfe  fcrew,  the  confequence  is, 
that  they  are  prefled  againft  its  thread,  and  Aide 
along  it  towards  the  Handle ;  now  as  this  motion, 
or  ihifting  of  the  thread,  is  quicker  than  the  pro- 
grefs  of  boring,  by  which  the  whole  tool  is  caiTied 
forwards,  the  cuttings  muft  come  out  with  a  fpeed 
nearly  equal  to  the  difierence  between*  tbefe  two 
motions.  Mr  Ecdefton  produced  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  an  inftrument  for  boring  Peat,  which  con- 
fifts^ of  a  cylindrical  body,  6  inches  in  diameter, 
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and  abotit  3  feet  lonj: ;  one  half  of  the  mouth  16    b'iin^?  fom?tim'»8 

iharp*ned  like  a  carpenter's  aug^rc,  and  at  the 

other  end  there  is  an  aperture  (through  which  the 

peat  introduced  by  the  adtion  of  boring,  is  drnwn 

oat,)  over  which  are  fjme  flip3  of  iron,  joined  at 

the  top,  and  terminated  by  a  fcrew,  by  which  it 

is  connected  with  the  common  boring  ro<l. 

BORESWORTII-UusnAMD/a  village  in  Lei- 
c(»fUTlhire  new  Northampton. 

Bv^iiG.    St-eBoRG'.'f. 

BORGARUnUS,  Profper,  an -eminent  Ralian 
fhyfician  of  the  16th  century,  and  profellbr  of  a- 
ii.uomy  at  Padua.  IIl*  publiiht-d  fv.'vrral  works, 
p.irticularly  a  trratif.'  on  anatomy,  firft  in  Italiau 
^nd  afterwards  in  Latin.  He  went  to  France  in 
1:67,  and  was  made  kic;;'s  phyfician  to  Charles  IX. 
Having  met  with  a  MS.  copy  of  Vefdius's  Cbi- 
rurpn  Ma^ria,  at  Paris,  he  revifed  and  publifhod 
it  at  Venice,  in  i  ^69.,  in  ^vo. 

ROIlG-BilEGE.    SceBoRCi  fhactura. 

BORGE,  or ;  tSax,]   A  pledge  of  focurity  for 

BORGHA,  \  another's  keeping  the  peace,  and 
conforminjj  to  the  laws. 

BORGE-rnRDs,  or  borgah-fiorder  in  ^eo- 
p-.iphy,  a  diPjrid  of  Iceland,  which  is  i-endere<l 
tjtnous  by  its  warm  baths,  eredtcd  by  Siiorra  Stur* 
hfon,  the  eminent  hiilorian,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  they  are  fo  lai-ge  and  well  plamuHl,  that  a 
hv.nilreil  pcrfons  may  bathe  in  them  at  one  time 
wjtiiout  inconvenience;  near  thefe  is  that  remark- 
able one  which  received  the  name  of  the  Crofs 
Bsth,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  part  of 
the  i.'land,  being  baptized  in  it,  Ann.  Dom.  loco. 

BORGHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologn,  fituated  near  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  between  DuifeldCjrff  and  Nuys,  in  the 
territory  which  was  over-rmi  by  the  French  rc- 
puhiican  army  in  1794,  and  1796. 

BORGHETTO,  -a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vera- 
nefc,  near  which  Buonaparte  obtamed  a  vidlory 
Bvcr  the  Auftrians,  in  June  1796. 

( I.)  BORGIA,  Cardinal,  was  eleded  Pope  in 
T491,  having  obtained  the  chair  oi  infallibility  by 
Iriber)',  and  took  the  name  of  Alexander  VI. 
Dnring  his  cardinalfhip,  he  had,  by  his  miHrcfa 
Vinozza,  4  fons,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  named 
Lucre* i,7y  but  proved  extremely  unworthy  of  the 
name;  fftr  file  had  the  moniVrous  depravity  of  not 
only  committing  inceft  with  two  of  her  brothers, 
Nit  even  of  confenting  to  the  brutality  of  her  fa- 
ther; who,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  killed  one  of  hie 
Tons,  whom  ihc  preferred  to  nim.  His  favourite 
fon,  Francis,  the  only  good  charaAer  in  the  fa- 
mily, was  murdered  by  his  brother  Caefar.  The 
;ivarice  of  this  mcnfter  was  as  unbounded  as  his 
luft,  and  lie  fell  a  defcrved  facrifice  to  it  at  'aft : 
i'"-?  N*  2.  Alftedifcis  has  the  following  epitaph 
upon  him : 

rrn/tit  j^lt'xaviler  facramenta,  altaria,  Chriftum : 
R ti era  t  ilh  prill s  ;  itenderejure  poteji, 

(1.)  Borgia,  Caefar,  natural  fon  of  pope  Alex- 
ander IV.  was  a  bnive  general,  but  a  moft  abarr- 
rioned  viKain  :  fee  iTALYr  history  of.  It  is  in- 
crtfdible  what  numbers  he  cauf.'<l  to  be  taken  oft" 
l»y  poifon,  or  by  the  fword.  Swarms  of  afTafiins 
wtzr;  conftantly  kept  in  pay  by  him  at  Rome,  for 
removing  all  who  were  obnoxious  or  inconvenient 
tu  him.     He  experienced  various  turns  ot  foit-Liuo, 
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ery  profpcrous,  fonlctimes  the 
reverie.  Ife  n  irrowly  efcaped  dying  by  poifon  in 
1503  ;  for  halving  co.icerted  with  his  father 'a  de- 
fign  of  p'jifoning  nine  newly  created  cai'dinals  at 
on<?e,  for  the  fake  of  pofTeiTing  their  effe<J*s,  the 
poifoned  wine,  defined  for  the  p^trpofe,  was  by 
miftake  brosight  to  and  drank  by  th^mfelves. 
The  pop-  died  of  it ;  but  Crffar,  by  the  vigour  of 
-his  youth,  and  the  force  of  antidotes,  after  numy 
flrugpK'S.  recovv-'red.  lie  only  recovered  to  out- 
live his  fortune  and  grandeur,  to  fee  himtelf  de- 
prefKed,  and  his  enemie.^R  exalted  ;  for  he  was  foon 
after  diveftetl  of  all  his  acquilitions,  and  fent  a 
prifoner  to  Sp.iin,  in  order  to  ftee  Italy  from  an 
incendiary,  and  the  Italian  printeiB  from  thofe 
dan:;crs,  which  the  turbwlent  fpirit  of  Casfar  made 
them  fear,  evi^n  though  he  was  unarmed.  He 
ei'caped,  however,  and  got  fafe  to  Navarre,  to 
King  Jolm  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  then  at 
avar  with  his  fubieas.  C«far  ferved  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  was  kiiled  in  Kroy.  Machiavel,  in  hrs 
tf'lebrated  book,  entitled  T/V  Prince,  propofesthis 
villain  as  a  pattern  to  all  princes,  who  would  art 
the  part  of  wife  and  politic  tyrants. 

.J(^)  Borgia,  Lueretia,  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander (N**  I.)  and  filler  of  C?efar(N°  2.)  and  the 
infamoBs  miftrefs  of  both.    See  N°  i. 

BORGIE,  a  river  of  Scotland  iii  the  county  of 
Sutherland.    It  produces  lalmon. 

BORGI  TRACTURA,  BoRG  BrEGE,  OT  BoRGH- 

BREACH,  in  ancient  law  writers,  denotes  a  break- 
ing of  the  pledge  or  fecurity  given  by  the  men»- 
bers  of  tithinc:s  for  the  behaviour  of  tach  other. 

(i.)  B0RG\>,  aa  ancient  town  oi"  Svreden,  fcat- 
ed  on  the  gulf  of  Finland;  ii)  the  province  of 
Nyland.  Lon.  a^j.  40.  E.  I-"t.  60.  54.  N. 

(2.)BoRGO  ni  San  Domino,  a  touii  of  Italy, 
w  the  duchy  jof  Parma,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  Lon. 
10.  6.  E.     Lat.  44v58-N. 

(3.)  BoRGO  01  San  Sepulchro,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  Urbino,  on  the  ijwders  of  Tufcany,  fuh- 
ie^  to  the  Grand  Duke.  It  is  featcd  near  thfc 
Vburcc  of  the  Tiber,  50  miles  E.  of  Florence. 
On  the  3cth  Sept.  1789,  this  town  was  much  da- 
ma'^ed  by  an  earthquake,  which  deftroyed  many 
houfes  and  palaccF,  with  part  of  th(t  calliedra!, 
and  fome  churches,  and  a  village  5  miles  diftant. 
Above  1000  perfons  periflied.  Mr  Creech  men- 
tions, that  a  fhock  of  this  earthquake  was  feit  on 
the -fame  day,  at  P.irfon's  Given,  on  the  N.  fule 
of  Arthur's  Scat, -within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh. 
(Sir  y.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace,  IV.  626.)  Lon.  12.  7. 
£.     Lat.  43.  .-lo.  N. 

(4.)  BoRGo  Di  VAL  Di  Taro,  a  towu  ot  Italy, 
in  Parma,  fcated  on  the  Taro,  20  miles  SW.  uf 
Parma.     Lon.  10.  36.  E.    Lat.  44.  15-  ^J^- 

(5.)  BokGo-forte,  a  town  of  Mantua  in  Italy, 
fituated  at  the  confln-nce  of  the  rivers  Po  and 
Mcnzo;  8  miles  S.  of  Mantua.  Lon.  11.  o.  K. 
l^t.  44*.  50.  N. 

BORGOGNONE,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe 
true  name  was  Gmcowo  Co;itessi  ;  but  he  is  com- 
monly called  Borj^jj^fiorifi  from  the  country  where 
he  was  born,  about  1 60 ; .  He  w.s  mucii  admired 
fgr  his  graml  manner  of  print  iv.i:  l>aitlefi.  \U-  had 
for  feveral  year-*  beu-n  converlaDi  i'.\  milit-ir/  r:'- 
fairs,  was  an  ofticer  of  coniideraM.-  rank  1:1  liu* 
army,  made  the  camp  hivS  fchool,  and  fotuwd  ail 
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hia  ideas  from  what  he  had  feen  performed  in  the 
field.  His  ftyle  is  roughly  noble,  full  of  fire  and 
fpirity  and  there  are  a  few  prints  etched  by  his 
own  hand.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  re- 
tired to  the  Jefuits  convent  in  Rome,  where  he  is 
(aid  to  have  taken  fan^uary  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
wife ;  but  happily  furviving  her,  he  lived  in  great 
efteem  and  honour  till  1675. 

BORGUE*  or  Borg,  [from  burfr^  Gael,  a  lit- 
tie  hill,]  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  on  the  S.  coafl  of 
Kirkcadbrightihire,  united,  in  167c,  to  thofe  of 
Senwick  and  Kirk. Andrews.  It  is  10  m.  long, 
and  7  broad,  and  contains  about  40  fquare  miles. 
The  coaft  is  elevated  and  rocky,  the  cliffs  rifing 
in  fome  parts  joo  feet  perpt»ndicular.  Being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  S.  and  W.  winds,  the  fea  often  rolls 
in  with  fuch  prodigious  force,  that  the  fpray  is 
carried  to  the  diftance  of  two  miles.  Samphire 
grows  among  the  rqcks,and  cod,  fkate,  flounders, 
lobfters,  oyfters,  &c.  are  caught.  The  furface  19 
very  unequal,  and  the  foil,  a  fine  loam,  very  fer- 
tile in  wet  feafons,  buteafily  injured  in  dry.  The 
chief  crops  are  oats  and  barley.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  neither  the  cold  nor  the  heat  being  ever 
intenfe.  The  population  in  179:?,  as  flated  by 
the  rev.  Mr  Smith,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair, 
was  771,  and  had  increafed  74,  within  40  years 
preceding.  The  number  of  horfes  wis  then  170; 
of  ftieep  of  various  breeds,  1119;  and  of  black 
cattle,  2958.  As  the  parifh  lies  in  one  of  the 
iineft  grazing  counties  in  Scotland,  thf  far  Tiers 
are  fiamed  for  their  ikill  in  rearin*  cattle,  It  is 
alfo  noted  for  excellent  honey.  The  rents  of  land 
have  been  more  than  quadrupled,  yet  the  farmers 
are  opulent  and  independent. 

BORHEEN,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  Limerick. 

BORIA9  a  fn^all  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  1$  miles  NW.  of  Saragofla. 
Lon.  a.  10.  W.  Lat.  41.  50.  N. 

(i.)  bORING,  in  farriery,  a  cniel  and  abfurd 
method  of  treating  a  wrenched  fhoulder.  See 
Farriery. 

(a.)  Boring,  in  mineralogy,  a  method  of  pier- 
cing the  earth  with  fcooping  irons,  which  being 
drawn  back  at  proper  times,  bring  iip  with  them 
famplcs  of  the  different  ftrata  through  which  they 
have  pa/Ted;  by  the  examination  of  which  the 
flcilful  mineralogift  will  be  able  to  guefs  where- 
abouts a  vein  of  ore  may  lie,  or  whether  it  will 
fa  •  worth  while  to  open  a  mine.  It  is  alfo  a  prac* 
tice  employed  by  the  mineralqgift  to  difcover  the 
different  ftrata  which  lie  beneath  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  by  finkers  to  form  wells  and  pits,  or  to 
tap  fprings,  fo  as  to  draw  off  the  water  tnat  lodges 
}n  their  neighbourhood ;  in  the  laft  cafe,  it  is  per- 
formed in  the  bottom  of  ditches,  or  drains  previ- 
oufly  made.  In  the  article  Borer,  we  have  given 
an  account  of  Mr  Ecclefton's  new  invented  augre, 
ani  its  effeds  upon  boggy  lands. 

(.1.)  Boring  of  watkr  pipes  is  thus  per- 
formed. The  poles  of  alder,  which  is  a  very  ufe- 
tul  wood  in  making  pumps,  water-pipes,  &c,  be- 
ing laid  on  horfes  or  tralTels  of  a  foot  high,  to 
reft  the  augre  upon  while  they  are  boring,  a  lath 
is  fet  up  to  turn  the  fraalleft  end  of  the  poles, 
to  fit  them  to  the  cavities  of  the  great  ends,  of 
the  others.  The  fmall  ends  are  turned  about  5 
or  6  inches  in  leugtb,  to  the  ii^e  intended  to 
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bore  the  bigger  ends  about  the  fame  depth. 
This  if  deiigned  to  make  a  joint  to  fhut  each 
pair  of  poles,  the  concave  part  being  called  the 
female  part,  and  the  other  the  male  of  the  joint. 
A  channel  or  fmall  groove  at  a  certain  diftance 
from  the  end,  is  turned  in  the  male  part ;  and  in 
the  fern  tie  a  fmill  hole  is  bored  to  fit  over  thig 
cliannel.  The  poles  are  then  bored  through,  anJ 
to  prevent  boring  out  at  the  fide,  great  nails  are 
ftuck  at  each  end  to  be  a  guide  in  lioring.  It  i^ 
ufual,  however,  to  bore  them  at  both  ends ;  fo 
that  if  a  pole  be  crooked  one  way>  it  can  be  bored 
through  and  not  fpoiled. 

BORIQUEN,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  in 
N.  America,  9  miles  SW.  of  Porto  Rico.  Thr 
Englifh  formerly  had  a  fettlement  there,  but  w?r^ 
driven  away  by  the  Spaniards. '  It  is  without  in- 
habitants, though  agreeable  and  fertite;  the  air 
being  wholefome,  and  the  water  good.  Land 
crabs  are  numerous  in  it,  whence  fome  call  it 
Crab-island.    Loa.  66.  o.  W.  Lat.  18.  o.  N. 

RORIS THKNES,  inane  geog.  the  larpeft river 
of  Sarmatia  Europe;:,  thusdefcribed  by  Mela, and 
Herodotus .  **  It  is  the  moft  pleafant  of  all  the  ri- 
vers of  Scythia,  calmer  than  ali  of  them  in  its 
courfe,  and  very  agreeable  to  drink:  it  feeds vcrr 
rich  pastures,  nnd  produces  l.irge  filh  of  the  betl 
flavour,  and  without  bones :  it  comes  a  great  way, 
rifing  from  fprings  unknown;  its  couife  is  a  d;l- 
tance  of  40  days,  and  fo  far  it  is  navigable."  It 
is  now  called  the  Dnieper  or  Niiper. 

BORlTH,  in  botany,  an  herb  thought  to  be 
the  KALI  or  faltwort.  In  Jer.  ii.  ^1^  it  is  tranlk- 
ted  "  nitre." 

BORIVON,  the  ancient  name  of  Calder. 

BORKEL,  a  liver  in  Gnelderland. 

PORICELO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Guelderland,  in 
the  county  of  Zutphen,  feated  on  the  BorkeL 
Lon.  6.  .^o.  E.  Lat.  51.  15.  N. 

BORL\Cg,  Dr.    See  Borlase,  N*  r. 

BORLAN,  a  lake  in  Sutherlandlhire. 

f  I.)  BORLAND,  a  mountain  m  Lanarkfhir?. 

\i.)  Borland,  a  village  of  Fife,  in  the  panih 
of  Dyfart.  It  was  begua  in  1756,  and  contained 
196  inhabitants;  in  1793. 

(i.)  BORLASE,  Edmund,  M.  D.  an  eminent 
Engliin  writer  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon 
of  Sir  John  Borlafe,  one  of  the  Lords  Juftices  of 
Ireland,  in  i64.{.  He  (tudted  in  Dublin  colie^re, 
and  afterwards  at  I^yden,  where  he  took  bis  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  He  afterwards  pradtifed  phyfic 
with  great  fuccefs  in  Chefter.  He  wrote,  1. 1^- 
tham  Spaw  in  Lancaihire,  with  fome  remarkable 
cafes  ar?d  cures  performed  by  it.  a.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England.  3. 1  he 
hiftory  of  the  Iriih  rebellion.  4.  Brief  Reflaftions 
on  the  earl  of  Caftl^haven's  memoirs,  &«•  He 
died  after  1682. 

(a.)  B0RLA8E,  M'^illiam*  a  very  learned  anti- 
quarian, of  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  was  bom 
at  Pen  Jen,  in  1695-6.  He  ft^died  at  Oxford, 
and,  iu  1719,  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1710, 
he  was  ordained  a  prieft ;  and  in  17H,  made  rev- 
tor  of  Ludgvan  in  Cornwall.  In  173a,  the  lord 
chancellor  King  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
St  Juft,  his  native  paridi.  Finding  that  the  cop- 
per works  of  Ludgvan  abounded  with  mineral  and 
metatlic  fcfnis>  he  collcdwd  them  from  time  to 
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time,  and  thence  was  led  to  ftudy  at  large  the  na- 
tural hiftorjr  of  his  native  country.  Being  alfo 
ft  rack  with  the  numerous  monuments  of  antiqui- 
ty that  arc  to  be  met  with  in  Cornwall,  he  deter- 
mined to  gain  as  accurate  an  acquaintance  as  pof- 
fible  with  tlie  Druid  learning,  and  with  the  reli- 
gion and  cuttoms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  bsfore 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity.  In  1750,  he  was 
admitted  F.  R.  S.  and,  in  1753,  publifhed  in  Folio 
at  Oxford  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall ;  a  ad  eJi- 
t:on  of  which  was  publiihed  at  I^ndon,  in  1 769, 
entitled  *'  Antiquities  hiftorical  and  monumental, 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  confifting  of  feveral 
elfays  on  the  ancient  inhabitants,  Druid  fuperili<* 
tion,  cuftoms  and  re.*nains  of  the  moft  remote  an- 
tiquity in  Britain,  and  the  Britifh  ifles ;  exampU- 
fied  and  proved  by  monuments  now  extant  in 
Cornwall  and  the  SciHy  iflands;  with  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Comii-Britilh  language."  His  next  publica- 
tion was,  **  Obfervations  on  the  ancient  and  prefent 
ftite  of  the  iilands  of  Scilly,  and  their  importance 
to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain;  Oxf.  1756,"  4tq. 
In  1758  came  out  his  ^*  Natural  hiftorv  of  Corn- 
wall ;  Oxf.**  fol.  He  ffent  a  variety  or  foflils  and 
remains  of  antiquity,  to  be  depofited  in  the  Aih- 
molean  mufeum-:  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  univerfity,  in  1758;  and  in  March  1766, 
the  degree  of  LL.  D,  He  nianied  in  17249  and 
died  in  1773,  aged  77,  leaving  twofons«  Among 
bis  other  literary  connexions,  he  had  a  particular 
correfpondence  with  Mr  Pope ;  and  there  is  ftill 
eziding  a  large  col  legion  of  letters  written  by  that 
poet  to  Dr  Borlafe.  He  furniihed  Pope  with  ma- 
ny of  the  foffils  which  adorned  his  grotto  at 
IVlckenham ;  where  his  name  in  capitals,  com* 
pofed  of  chryftals  may  dill  be  feen.  On  receipt 
Pope  wrote  him,  *•  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  valuable  coUedtion  of  Cornilh  diamonds  \  I 
have  placed  them  where  they  may  beft  reprefent 
'iovix(ti%in  a/hadebutjhimnf^?^'  alluding  tp  the 
obfcurity  of  the  dodor's  fituation,  and  the  bril- 
lancy  of  his  talents. 

BORLEY,  or  LocH-i^ORLSir,  a  lake  ia  the  pe^ 
ninufula  of  Dumefs  in  Sutherlandihire. 

BORLUM,  a  bill  in  lnvemefs*ihire,  on  which 
there  are  quantities  of  vitrified  matter^  whereon 
no  plant  will  vegetate. 

( I.)  BORMiO,  a  territory  belonging  to  the  re- 
pudlic  of  the  Grifons  in  Switzerland.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  Venice,  on  the 
B.  by  Auftria,  and  on  the  N.  and  W.  by^Caddea. 
It  is  15  miles  over  both  ways ;  and  is  divided  in- 
to 5  communities,  viz.  the  town  (N^  a.)  the  valley 
pf  Forbia,  the  Interior  Valley,  the  I«ower  Valley^ 
and  the  Valley  of  Luvino. 

(2.)  Bo R MIC,  the  only  town  in  the  above  dif- 
thd,  ^N^  !•)  has  a  governor  called  a  podefta^  fent 
by  the  Grifons  to  pre^de  in  civil  and  criminal  af- 
fairs. It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Addo 
and  the  Ifalacua.  Lon.  10. 10.  £.  Lat.  46.45.  N. 

•  BORN.  The  partidpU  fafi'vt  of  bear.-- 
Their  charge  was  always  bom  by  the  queen,  and 
<iuly  paid  out  to  the  exchequer.  jBa«*ji.— The 
great  men  were  enabled  to  opprefs  their  inferiours ; 
and  their  followers  were  born  out  and  countenan- 
ced in  wicked  anions.  JDafiVj.— Upon  fome  oc- 
cafioDs,  Clodius  may  be  bold  and  infolent,  bom 
away  by  his  paffion.  S'lmfi* 
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7*0  Born,  tf.  a.    Obf,  to  burnilh. 

%To  be  BoRH.  V.  ff.  pajf,  [derived  from  the 
word  To  bear,  in  the  fenfe  of  brinj^inj forth;  at^ 
my  mother  bore  me  ao  years  ago ;  or,  I  was  bom 
%o  years  ago  ]     i.  To  come  into  life.— 

When  we  are  bom,  we  cry,  that  We  aie  come 

To  this  great  lUge  of  fools.  SJbcJke/: 

The  new  bom  babe  by  nurfes  overlaid.  VrjJ. 
—All  that  are  born  into  the  world,  are  furrouud- 
ed  with  bodiejf  that  perpetually  and  di verily  ailed 
them.  LocJ^e.  a.  It  is  ulually  fpoken  with  regard 
to  circumstances ;  as  he  was  bom  a  prince :  be 
was  born  to  empire  y  he  was  bom  for  greatneis  ; 
that  is  formed  at  the  birth.— The  ftranger  that 
dwelleth  with  you,  ihall  be  unto  you  as  one 
bom  amonf  you,  and  thou  (halt  love  him  as  thy 
felf.  Leviticus,  xix.  34.— Yet  man  is  bom  unto 
trouble,  as  thefparks  fly  upward.  Jobm-^A  brother 
is  born  imr  adverfity.  i'rwuerbs.-^ 

Two  riling  crelts  his  royal  head  adorn  5 

Bom  from  a  god,  himfelf  to  godhead  burn.  Dryd^ 
Both  mull  alike  from  heav'n  derive  their  lig  &t ; 

Thefe  bom  to  judge,  as  well  as  thofe  to  write. 

Pope. 
— I  was  horn  to  a  good  eftate  though  it  now  tum- 
eth  to  little  account.  5«;i/*/.— Their  lands  are  let 
to  lords,  who  never  defigned  to  be  tenants,  na- 
turally murmur  at  the  payment  of  rents  as  a  fub- 
ferviency  they  were  not  bom  to.  Swift,  3.  It  hat 
^fualiy  the  particle  0/ before  the  mother.— 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  refolute,  laugh  to  fcom 

The  pow'r  of  mau;  fo^  none  ^  woman  born 

Shall  harm  Macbetn.  Hbukef 

T—I  being  bom  ofm^  father's  firft  wife,  and  flie  of 
his  third,  Ihe  converfes  with  me  rather  like  a 
daughter  than  a  lifter.  TtttUr, 

(i.)  BOI^NE,  a  market  town  of  Lincolnlhire, 
Lon.  o.  so*  W.  La^.  52. 40.  N. 

(a.)  Borne,  a  r^yer  in  iitatibrdlhire,  which  runs 
into  the  Tame. 

(a.)  BoRMB,  or  Bovrnb.  «./.  {bomei,  Fr.]  a  li- 
mit  or  boundary. 

{4.)  Borne,  part.poff^n  erroneous,  or  rather 
obsolete  fpelling,  qf  late  attempted  to  be  re-intro- 
duccd  by  fome  modem  wri^^rs.    See  Born. 

( I.)  BORNEO,  an  inand  of  Afia,  in  the  Indian 
qcean,  one  of  the  3  great  Sunda  iilands.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  lar^eil  iiland  in  the  world,  next 
to  New  Holland ;  being  1800  niilcs  in  circumfe- 
rence. It  is  feated  under  the  equator,  which  near- 
ly divides  it.  It  is  almoft  of  a  circular  figure ;  a- 
bounds  with  gold,  and  the  fineft  diamonds  in  the 
Indies  are  found  in  its  rivers,  being  probably  wafh- 
ed  down  from  the  hills  by  torrents.  It  has  alio 
mines  of  iron,  tin,  and  Joadftones ;  and  produces 
caifia,  camphire,  Irankincenfe,  mulk,  alo.s,  aga- 
ric, iapan,  pepper,  cinnamon,  honey,  wax^  rice, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  and  gums.  Birds-nefts  are 
to  be  bad  in  it,  which  are  eatable,  and  reckoned 
a  great  delicacy.  See  BiRDS-stsTs,  $  4.  It  a- 
bounds  with  hdrfeg,  oxen,  Buffaloes,  aetr,  goats, 
elephants,  bears,  tigers,  and  monkeys;  and  h.s 
fine  rivers,  cfpccially  in  the  W.  aild  S.  Jn  tScir 
monfoon  from  April  to  September,  tne  wind  li 
wefterly :  and  the  rains  are  conftant  and  hc:-v;. , 
attended  with  violfTit  Itorins  of  thunder  ^nd  li^t.'i- 
ning.  The  rainy  ijafjn  continues  for  8  moriin», 
and  as,  during  tiiat  time,  all  tJit  ilat  country  ne  .r 
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tTic  coaft  is  overwhelmed,  the  air  h  rendered 
Very  unhcaltliy.  The  inhabitants  build  their  hou- 
■f^s  on  floats,'  which  they  make  taft  to  tcees.  The 
iioufes  have  but  one  floor,  with  partitions  made 
with  canes;  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  pal- 
Tnetto  leaves,  the  cavea  of  which  reach  within  4 
cr  5  fet't  of  the  bottom.  Some  of  their  houfes 
are  built  upon  pillars,  a  fufficient  hei^^ht  from  the 
furfacc,  not  to  he  deluged.  The  W.  and  NE. 
fides  of  the  illtintl  are  almofl  dtfart,  and  the  E.  is 
but  little  known.  The  inland  partf  are'  very 
mountainous;  and  the  SE.  for  many  leagues  to- 
ig^'ther,  13  marlhy  and  unhealthy.  The  Poptu- 
j^uefv^,  who- tirft' difcovefcd  Borneo,  had  arrived 
'in  the  Indies^  above  .^o  years,  before  they  knew 
any  thing  more  of  it  than  its  namc»  and  fitna- 
tion.  At  laft  capt.  Edward  Coiril  examined  it 
more  narrowly,  and  being  thiSs  ^cqn^inted  with 
th?  country,  they  made  frequent  voyagfs  to  it. 
They  fonnd  the  coafts  inh;!bitod  with  Hihyan 
."Moors,  but  the  original  inhal>itants  live  in  tlic 
moujTt-ains  and  are  ftylcd  Brnr'.s,  which  in  the 
MalayriU  language  fipnifies  a  -c/Vi/  man,  -  Tl>e  ir.oft 
authentic  account  of  thrfj  people  is  given  by  fa- 
ther Antonio  Ventimigiia,  an  Italian  miflTionary, 
•wlio  was  font  to  Borneo  from  Macao,  on  bosrd  a 
Portugnefe  ihip,  converted  gre.it  /lumbers  to 
•Chrlflianity,  and  died  on  the  ^fland  about  A,  D. 
169T.  He  fays,  the  Beajris  have  no  kin;TS.  but 
many  petty  chiefs.  Some  are  fubjedt  to  the  Moor- 
ish kmgs,  and  pay  them  tribute;  but  fach  art  live 
far  up  the  country,  are  altogether  independent, 
^nd  live  according  to  their  own  cufl^oms.  They 
are  generally  fuperlh'tious,  and  much  add{(n:ed  to 
augury.  They  do  not  adore  idols;  but  their  fa- 
crifices  of  fweet  wood  and  perfumes  areofferetl  to 
one  God,  wh«,  they  believe,  rewards  the  jnfc  in 
heav'  u,  and  punilbes-the  wicked  m  hell.  They 
murry  only  one  wife;  and  look  upon  any  l>reach 
of  conjugal  faith,  either  in  the  man  or  woman,  as 
a  capital  o1Vct:cc.  The  Boajus  ar?  naturally  ho- 
ncfl  nnd  induitrious,  and  have  a  brotherly  aflec- 
tion  for  one  another.  Thc^y  have  amotion  of  j-ro- 
per*:y,  which  however,  does  not  render  them  co- 
vetous. They  fow  and  cultivate  their  lands; 
Init  in  harveft,  each  reaps  as  mucli  as  will  Cei*ve 
Ms  family,  and  the  reil  belongs  to  the  tribes  m 
<ommon ;  by  which  means  they  prevent  both 
fcarcity  and  difputcs.  With  the  Mocrs  on  the 
coaffs  the  Portuguefe  for  fomc  time  carried  on  a 
^onfiderable  trade,  »nd  at  their  requcft  fettled  a 
factory  there;  which,  however,  was  afterwards 
furprifed  and  plundered  by  the  Moors,  who  put 
jnoll  of  the  people  to  the  fword.  The  principal 
jiver  in  Borneo  is  the  Banja?.,  at  the'  mouth  of 
which  our  Eaft  India  company  have  a  factory,  ha- 
lving obtained  a  grant  of  the  N.  pait  of  the  ifland. 
It  lies  between  107^  and  117^  Lou.  E,  and  be- 
jtween  4°  N.  and  o""  34'  Lat.  S. 

(2.)  BoRN.^o,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  (N^  u) 
h  a  large  and  populous  city,  with  a  good  har- 
bour ;  and  lies  on  the  NW.  lide.  Lou.  11 1.  at. 
£.  Lat.  4.  9?-  N.. 

BORNHOLM,  an  ifland  In  the  Baltic  fca,  SE. 
of  Schonen  in  Sw;^deu;  ai  miles'  in  length,,  and 
above  13  in  breadth,  it  has  3  con fidcrable  town?, 
Kattum,  Sandwick,  and  Nexii;  with  a  great 
fiunvijer  of  villages;  and  ia  fertile  and  populous. 
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It  Vvas  conquered  by  the  Swedcs'in  1566 ;  butth*' 
inhabitants,  under  the  conduct  of  Jens  Roefords, 
voluntarily  furrendered  to  the  king  of  Denmart, 
to  avoid  tiie  tyranny  of  the  Swedes.  In  167^,  a 
body*  of  5000  Swediih  .troops,  in  their  paaag*: 
from  Pomerania  to  Sweden,  being  ihipwrecked 
on  this  illand,  fuch  of  them  as  remained  were 
made  prifoners  of  war.  The  inhabitants  dctead 
Ihe  ifland  by  their  own  militia,  without  any  ex- 
-j'jonce  to  the  crown.  The  governor  rcfides  r.t 
lUttum.  Bomholm  lie*  16  m.  from  Zeahnd.  arJ 
6  from  Yllad.    Lon.  15.  56.  E.  Lat.  55.  15.  N. 

(i.)  BORNOUt  a  kingdom  of  Zaara  in  Arrici, 
•cxtendmg   from   ia°  to   aa**    E.   longitude,  ami 
from   f7°toai^  N.  latitude-.     It  is  bounti  d  by 
Bilma  on  the  N.  Cathna  op  the  SE.  and  Nubu 
on  the  S\V.     The  noilh  part  is  poor,  but  all  \h^ 
reft  ia  well  watered  by  rivers  that  tumble  duvii 
with  a  dreadful  poife  from  the  mountains;  m- 
dering  the  country  prolific  In  corn,    grafs,  ?.':A 
fruits,  and  giving  it  a  pic  .iling  afpecr.    'i  ht  i.. 
and  W.  Iron  tiers  confift  of  mountains  and  v.ii!.y:, 
the  latter  being  all  covered  with  flocks  of  catte, 
fields  of  rice  and  millet,  and  many  of  the  moun- 
tains with  wood,  fruit-trees,  and  cotton.  On  the 
NW.   ftands  the  mountain  Tarton,  and  on  the 
S.  flows  the  river  Niger.     The  E.  and  W.  pirts 
are  fiid  to  be  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  rovir; 
difpofition,  who  live  m  tents,  and  have  their  \v(»- 
men,  children,  and  every  thing  elfe,  in  comnion; 
tJje  word  priperty^  or  any  idea  of  it,  bcin::  utttTiy 
.unknown  among  them.     They  have  neither  reli- 
gion, laws,  govei'nment,  nor  fubordination ,  and 
hence  they  have  been  fuppofed  by  Clu%-eriusto 
be  Uie  lineal  defcendants  of  ^he  ancient  Gar*'- 
MANTFs,  and  this  to  have  been  the  refidcnce ot 
that  people.     In  thefe  parts,  the  n.itives  are  ai- 
-molt  to  a  man*fliepherds  and  huibandmen.    h 
fummcr  they  go  naked,  except  a  fliort  apron  U- 
fore  ;  but  in  winter  they  are  warmly  clothed  with 
the  fofteft  lliecp  Ikme,  of  .whkh  they  al fa  form 
their  bed  clotht  r, ;  and  indeed  this  is  fcarcc  a  fuf- 
ficlent  defence  .^i^^^  in  ft  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther at  ^certain  fcafons  of  the  year,  when  a  cold 
piercing  wind  blows  fVcm  the  N*      Others  fiy 
their  .winter  is  mild  and  their  fummertempeftuous. 
Baudrand  and  Daper  aflirm,  that  the  natives  are 
fcarce  fuperior  to  briites;  not  even  having  any 
names  wherjby  to  diftinguiih  each  other,  except 
■  what  they  take  from  fame  perfonal  defeA  or  fin- 
gularity^  fuch  as  lean,  fit,  fq^iinting,  hump-back- 
ed^,6cc.     Walker,  however,  fives  a  vtry  difierent 
accQUBt  of  thefe  people,  and  fays  they  are  coor- 
teoua  and  humane;  that  they  ntmufadure  cot- 
tons, and  cultivate  the  ground  with  hoes;  that 
their  religion  is  Mahometaaifm,  and  their  go\Tra- 
mcut  an  elfdlve  monarchy^    He  adds,  that  30  dif- 
ferent languages  are  ipok'en  at  Bomou,  and  itsde- 
pendenciL'S 4  which  may  account  for  the  different 
and  contradidoiy  accounts  of  authors,  in  defcrib- 
in»  perhaps  as  many  diflcrent  people.     See  N*' ;. 
..    (2.)  BoRN^ou,a  Jake  in  the  above  kingdom, 
(N*^  I.)  which  the  Niger  runs  through. 

(3^)  BoRNOU,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
(N*^  I.)  is  feated  in  a  level  country,  on  tlie  banks  of 
a  unali  river.  It  is  of  greater  extent  than  Tripo.i ; 
but  the  houfes,  though  neat, are  fo  irregiiiarly  p!;'- 
ccd  that  they  can  hardJy  be  faid  to  lDo;in  flrecti   it 
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has  fflofques  built  of  brick,  and  lcho<il8,  fn  which'   though  not  walled.    The  ancient  SaXdns  gave  the 
the  Koran  is  taught.     It  lies  650  miles  SE.  of    name  burgh  to  thofc,  called  in  other  countrit'Sy 

cities.  But xlivers  Crinons  being  made  for  remo- 
ving the  epifoopal  leefi  from  villages  and  fnialk 
tOA'n^  to  the  chief  cities,  the  name  elty  became 
attributed  to  cpifcopal  towns,  and  that  oil>orougif 
retained  to  aW  the  reft ;  though  thefe  two  had  the 
appears hce  of  cities,  being  governed  by  their  may-, 
ors,  havinjic  l^ws  of  their  own  making,  fending 
repi-efentatives  to  pariiament,  and  being. fortified 
with  a  wall  and  Aiftle,  and  the  like.  Borough  or 
burgh,  is  now  particularly  appropriated  to  fuch 
towns  afid  villages,  as  fend  burgeffes  or  reprefen* 
tatives  to  pariiament.  Boroughs  are  equally  fuch> 
whethr»r  they  be  incorporate  or  not.  Great  num-. 
bers  of  our  Engliili  boroughs  are  not  incorporated ;, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  feveral  corporations  are 
not  boroughs;  erj(r.  Kingfton,  Deal,  Kendal,  &c^ 
(3.)  BoROuoHy  in  geography,  a  fmfiU  town  i» 
Gloucefterlhi»e,  nca»  B^-rkely. 

(4.)  Boroughs,  in  Scotland.    See  Law,  In- 
DEit.  !  : 

(5.)  B0ROUGH&9  ROYAL,  in  Scotland,  are  cor- 


of 
Mourzouk.  Ixin.  ^7.  30.  E.'  Lat.  19. '40  N. 
B0R()LYB1CUS»  the  North- Weft  wind. 
150KOMJEUS.  Si.  SeeBoRROMBUs.  - 
BORONDON,  St,  an  iQand  irt  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  mentioned  by  Linfchotten  and  oth^ts,  in 
their  deltription  of  t!jc  Canjry  iflands,  as  fomc- 
thin?  fupen-atural.  It  is  fald  to  be  about  loo 
leagues  diflant  from  Ferro,  probaWy  \V.  though 
no  writer  has  pretended  to  lay  down  its-  exad  fi- 
tiiitioii.  Here  it  is  fold  feveral  fliips have toifched 
by  accident,  and  aU  agree  in  their  relations  of  the 
ftate  of  the  inhabitants  and  ifland.  They  affirm, 
that  it  is  perprtuAlly  clothed  with  a  great  variety 
of  wood,  chiefly  fruit-trees :  that  the  valleys  are 
n  a  perpetual  ftate  of  verdure ;  knA  contioually 
decked  with  flowers,  grafe  and  plants/  the  fport- 
tan«  0U3  productions  of  the  earth;  or  with  com' 
and  pulfe,  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants ;  that  the 
foil  is  fb  prolific  as  tb  raife  lar^e  auantities  of 
corn  for  exportation  ;  that  the  ihips  that  call  here 
never  fail  of  meeting  with  R-frelhmeqffts  of  every 


kind;  and  that  it  is  peopled  by  Clulftians,  who  porations  made  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by* 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  apparently  com-  charters  granterf  by  feveral  of  their  kings ;  having 
bined  of  a  variety  of  modern  languages;  for,  fey    the  prtvilcpe  of  fending  eommiflion^rs  toreprtifent 


they,  whoever  underftands  the  European  tongues 
may  maLe  fhift  to  held  converiation  with  thiff 
people.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  fhips,  exprcfe- 
ly  lent  upon  this  difcavery,  were  ever  fortunale 
tDough  to  fall  in  with  the  ifland  of  St  Borotulon, 
though  the  Spaniards  have  feveral  times  attempted 
it  from  the  Canaries.  Hence  it  has  been  cilT^  the 
mar'veUotts  ijiand ;  and  hence  indeed  we  may  cor- 
d-jde,  either  that  it  exills  wiioily  in  imagination, 
or, It  Icafl:,  that  it  is  fu<iround(^d  with  fuch  current*, 
23  infcnfibly  carr>-  Ihips  out  cf  their  courfe,.  and 
prevent  their  meeting  with  it.  Some  aHirm-that 
'\i  a<^ually  difappears  upon  Certain  occafltons,  and 
lljifts  its  podtion ;  others,  with  more  probability^ 
alledge,  that  it  is.  frequently  oveHcaft  with  thick 


them  \xt  parliament,. befidea  other  l^ecuUar  privi- 
leges. The  Royal  Boroughs  are  not  only  fo  many 
diftinift  corporations,  but  alfo  oonilitute  one  en- 
tire body,  governed  by,  and  accountable  to,  one 
gehferal  court,  anciently  called  the  court  of  four  bo^ 
routfj^sj  held  yearly  to  treat  and  determine  con- 
cerning matters  relatipg  to  the  common  advan- 
tage of  all  boroughs.  The  4  borpughs  which 
compofed  thi<  couit  were,  Edinburgh,  Stiri;ng» 
Roxburgh,  and  Berwick;  which  two  laft  falling- 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  Linlithgow  aivci. 
ILanerft  were  put  in  their  places.  ^  with  a  faving 
to  the  former,  whenever  they  Ihould  return  tOft 
their  allegiance*!  JBut  this  court  not  being  fufti- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  neceflStiee  of  the  royal  bo- 


and  impenetrable  clouds,  which  occaiion  tbedif-  roughs^  they  fwcieall  empowered,  under  Jamea^ 

appointmentof  all  the  adventurers  who  have  gone  III,  in  14X7,  16  {tad  commifBoners.  jto  a  yeariy 

m  fearch  of  it.  convention:  of ^ then-  own,  which  was  then  ap-. 

(i.)  *  BOROUGH.  »./.  [Iforboe,  Saxon.]  i.  It  pointed  to  b?  held  at  Inverkeithing,  but  is  now^ 

fitcnified  anciently  a  furety,  or  a  man  bound  for  held  at*  Edinburgh,  under  the  denomination  of 


others. — A  borough^  as  I  here  ufe  it,  and  as'  the 
Did  laws  ftill  ufe,  is  not-  a  borough  town,  that  is, 
I  franchifed  town ;  but  a  main  pledge  of  100  free 
perfons,  therefore  called  a  free  boroughy  of,  aa 
fou  fay*,  francplegiwn.  For  bortky  in  old  Saxon, 
Sjruificth  a  pledge  or  furety;  and  yet  it  .is  fo  ufed 
Krith  us  in  fbme  fpeeches,  as  Chaucer  faith,  Sf 
John  to  Borob;  that  is,  for  aflunuice  and  war- 
ranty. Spm/er.  a.  A  town  with  a  corporation.— 
And  if  a  borew^h  chufe  him  not,  undone.  Po^w 
(2.}  BoRouGH,BuRRouGH,BoAOW,  or  Burgh,. 
in  its  origiiul  Saxon  borge^  or  borgb^  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  have  been  primarily  meant  of  a  tithing 
jt  company  conflfting  of  ten  families,  who  were 
Ixjund  and  combined  together  as  each  others 
pledge.  Afterwards,  it  came  to  fignify  a  town 
that  had  a  wall  or  inclofure  about  it ;  fo  that  all 
places,  which  among' our  anceftors  had  the  deno- 
mination borough,  were  one  way  or  other  fenced 
>r  fortified-  In  later  times,  the  faffK*  appellation, 
*TH  beftowed  on  feveral  of  the  'viilx  injtgmor^s^ 
jr  country   towns  of  more  than  ordinary  note,. 


t4ie  coifnjentiofi  ofboronghs^  veftcd  with  great  power^ 
and  having  for  their  obje<ft  the  benefit  of  tradtt 
and  the  general  intereft  of  the  boroughs. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  a  town  in  th*  N.  riding 
of  Yorfcihire,  feated  on  the  river  Yx)ttr,  .over  which* 
t^ere  is  a  handfome  ftone:  bridge.  It  fends  two 
members  <to  parliament,  and  lies  17  miles  NW. 
of  York,  and  2 1 8  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lor.don.  Lon^ 
I.  25.  W.  Lat.  54. 10.  N.       . 

Borough -COURTS  are  certain  courts  held  in 
boroughs  by  prcfcription,  charter,  oradt  of  parlia* 
ment :  fuch  are  the  ftieriflPs  court,  and  court  of 
huftingd  itt  London. 

(i.)*  Borough  Enclish^is  a  cuftomary  def- 
cent  of  lands  and  tenements,  .whereby,  iu  all 
places  where  this  cufiom  holds,  lands  and-  tene» 
ments  defcend  to  the  youngell  £6nj  or,  if  the 
owner  have  no  iiVac,  to  his  youngeft  brother^ 
CotiveL 

{%.)  Borough  English,  reasons  for  thb 
cu  STOM  OF.  Littleton  gives  this  roafon,  that  the 
younjjt'i"  k>n,  by  Lis  teaJcr  aj^t^,  i&  ugt  ib  capable 
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as  the  reft  of  bis  brethren  to  help  hhnfelf.  Others 
give  a  much  ftronger  reafoD ;  viz.  that  the  lord  of 
the  fee  had  anciently  a  right  to  break  the  7th  com- 
mandment with  his  tenants  wife  on  her  wedding 
nigbft ;  and  that  therefore  the  tenement  defcend- 
ed,  not  to  the  eldeft,  but  to  the  youngcft  fon, 
who  was  more  certainly  the  offspring  of  the  ten- 
ant. But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  abominable 
cnftom  ever  prevailed  in  England^  though  it  cer* 
taroly  did  In  Scotland,  (under  the  title  of  mtrcbe^ 
ta  ot  Jusprirnie  noffisf)  till  aboliihed  by  Malcolm 
HI.  Perhaps  a  more  rational  account  than  either 
may  be  brought  from  the  pra(5tice  of  the  Tartars; 
among  whom,  according  to  Father  Duhalde*  this 
cuftom  of  defcent  to  the  youngeft  fon  alfo  pre- 
vails. That  nation  is  wholly  compofed  of  (hep- 
herds  and  herdfmen ;  and  the  elder  fons,  as  foun 
as  they  are  cai>able  of  leading  a  paftoral  life,  mi- 
grate from  their  father  with  a  certain  allotment  of 
cattle,  and  go  to  feek  a  new  habitation.  The 
youngeft  fon,  therefore,  who  continues  lateft  with 
his  father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of  his  houfe,  the 
reft  being  already  provided  for.  And  thus  we 
find,  that,  among  many  other  northern  nations, 
it  was  the  cuftom  for  all  the  fons  to  migrate  from 
the  father,  but  one,  who  beca&e  his  heir.  So 
that  poffibly  this  cuftom,  wherever  it  prevails^ 
may  be  the  remnant  of  that  paftoral  fUte  of  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Germans,  which  Casfar  and 
Tacitus  defcribe. 

BO&OUGH-HBAD,         >  BaRS-HOI.DBR,ar HFAD- 

BoROUGH-HOLDER,  V  BOROUGH, the chicf man 
of  the  dccenna,  or  hundred,  chofcn  to  fpeak  and 
aa  in  behalf  of  the  reft.  Head-borough  alfo  fig- 
nifies  a  kind  of  head  conftable,  wheir  there  are 
feveral  chofen  as  his  afiiftants,  to  ferve  warrants, 
Sec,    See  Constable. 

Borough-master,  js./  0^.  the  mayor  of  a 
borough. 

BOROW-HOLES,  the  holes,  in  the  remoteft 
comer  of  which  the  female  rabbits  depofit  their 
young,  to  prevent  the  males  from  eating  them. 

BOROZAIL,  (or  the  zeal  of  the  Ethiopians,! 
a  difeafe  epidemic  in  the  countries  about  the  river 
Senegal.  It  principally  affe^s  the  pudenda,  but 
is  different  from  the  lues  venera.  It  owes  its  rife- 
to  exceffive  venery;  in  the  men  this  diftemper  is 
called  a/aA,  and  in  women  mjfabatus. 

BORRA,  or  Borradh,  m  Gaelic  antiquity,  a 
pile  of  ftones,  but  differing  both  from  a  Cairn 
and  a  Dun,  in  external  figure,  as  well  as  in  fize 
and  defign.  Outwardly  thefe  borras  were  cover-; 
ed  with  heath  or  grafs  fo  as  to  appear  natural 
protuberances,  and  furrounded  with  wood.  In 
their  internal  conftrudtion,  they  were  oblong,  and 
divided  into  fmall  apartments.  They  were  ge- 
nerally built  on  an  eminence.  Mr  M'Farlane  mi- 
nifter  of  Kilfinan,  de£cribes  one  of  them  in  his  pa- 
riih,  "40  yards  long,  of  confiderabie  bre»lth,  and 
amazing  depth.  At  the  bottom,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  there  was  a  number  of  fmall  cells, 
end  to  end,  each  made  up  of  5  or  7  large  flags. 
Each  cell  was  about  5  feet  long,  4  broad,  and  5 
high.  One  large  flag  made  up  each  (ide,  and  an- 
other of  a  curved  figure,  to  throw  off  the  water, 
covered  them  for  a  roof:  the  end  was  made  up  ot 
two,  and  an  opening  between  them,  wide  enough 
tiir  a  man  to  fquecze  himfclf  through."  li.*  thiul-a 
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they  were  intended  as  places  of  conceahneot  for 
the  plunder,  which  the  ancient  clans,  in  the  ages 
of  irregular  government,  carried  off  from  euh 
other.    StAt.  jIcc.  XIV.  457. 

BORRACHIO.    See  Caoutchoux. 

BORRADH.    SeeBoRRA. 

BORRAGE.    See  Anchusa. 

•  BORREL.  n.  f.  [it  is  explained  by  Jumus 
without  etymology.]    A  mean  fellow. — 
Siker  thou  fpeak'ft  like  a  lewd  forrel, 

Of  heaven  to  deemen  fo : 
Howbe  I  am  but  rude  and  borrelt 

Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.  Spe^fer* 

60RRELLISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  Chhf> 
tian  fed  in  Holland ;  fo  named  firom  their  founder 
Borrel,  a  man  of  great  learning  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  tongue.  They  rejed  the  ufe 
of  the  facraments,  public  prayer,  and  all  other  ex- 
ternal ads  of  worfhip.  They  afTert,  that  all  the 
Chriftian  churches  of  the  world  have  degener.itcd 
from  the  pure  apoftolic  dodrines,  becaufe  they 
have  fuffered  the  word  of  God,  which  is  intalhble, 
to  be  expounded,  or  rather  corrupted,  by  do<5tors 
who  are  not  infallible.  They  lead  a  very  aufltre 
lite,  and  employ  a  great  part  of  their  goods  b 
alms. 

BORRERAY,  a  fmall  ifland  in  Scotland,  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  lying  NW.  ofN.  Uift,  between 
Valay  and  Pabby  illes.  It  is  inhabited,  and  has  % 
place  of  worihip,  where  the  minifter  of  N.  \]'it 
preaches  once  a  year.  Lon.  7.  45.  W.  Lat  57. 
47.  N. 

BORRHAUS,  Martin,  profeflTor  of  divinity  at 
Ba&l,  was  firft  named  Cellarius.  He  was  bora 
at  Stutgard,  in  1499,  ^"^  acquired  the  fricndlhip 
of  Melandtbon,  at  Wirtemberg,  whcTe  he  hai 
many  fcholars,  and  made  much  money.  But  at- 
terwards  falling  in  with  Stubner,  the  a»abaptiil, 
he  adopted  his  fanaticifm,  and  in  a  conference 
with  Luther,  in  i5ss»  ihowed  an  extravagant  de- 
gree of  zeal.  In  1595,  being  in  Pruflia,  he  was 
imprifoned  on  account  of  his  principles,  which, 
h€ywever,iie  ftill  defended,  and  wrote  feveral  books 
to  fuppoit  them.  Opinions,  true  or  fislfe,  are  not 
to  be  altered  by  compulfion.  Reafon  alcne  can 
convince.  The  failure  of  the  prophecies  of  bis 
brethren  fanatics,  refpeding  the  immediate  reno- 
vation of  all  things,  at  lalt  converted  him,  and 
made  him  not  only  change  his  profeiHon  but  even 
his  name.  He  retired  to  Bafil  in  1536,  turned 
glazier  fdr  a  livelihood,  married,  and  at  laft  w.ts 
admitted  profefTor  of  rhetoric  and  divinity  in  tbit 
univerfity.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes  on  Arillotle's 
politics,  in  1545  :  z.  A  commentary  oti  Ariftotlc's 
rhetoric,  in  1551 :  .■?.  Another  on  the  peatateuct, 
in  155  7 ;  4.  One  on  Ifaiah,  and  the  Revelations, 
in  15  61 :  and,  5.  One  on  Job  and  Eccleiiaftes,  iQ 
1564.    He  died  at  Bafil,  in  1564*  of  the  plague. 

BORRI,  or  Burrhus,  Jofeph  Francis,  a  fa- 
mous chemift,  quack,  and  heretic  of  thentli 
century,  was  a  MiLmeie,  and  a  moft  coniuxnmaie 
villain.  In  his  youth,  he  was  quite  debauched, 
but  afterwards  fet  up  for  a  very  religioub  mac, 
and  pretended  to  infpiration.  He  engaged  hi> 
deluded  followers  in  vows  of  poverty,  wl.iie  iV 
had  the  addrc^fs  to  make  them  give  all  their  mo- 
ney to  himfelf.  His  detlgn  was  to  bring  al  oLt  1 
revolution  in  Milan,  and  get  tiie  powtr  luio  \  *- 
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4^;vn  hand ;  but  fome  of  his  difciples  btingappre-    £ake.    Borrodale  is 

hcjidtfd,  he  fled  to  Strafbargh,  and  aftiTwarda  to 

Amiterdam ;   whence,  after  figuring  fonie  tim^ 

with  etUt  as  a  great  chemifty  he  decamped  in  the 

ni^ht,  with  much  money  and  many  jewd?,  wUIch 

he  bad  fwindled  from  the  public.^    He  next  itn- 

poled  upon  the  fimplicity  of  Q.  Chrifti.in,i,  of  Svye- 

dcn,  and  led  her' to  throw  out  a  great  fum  upon 

the  difcovery  of  the  philofopher'a  fidne  ;  and  foon 

after,  put  Frederick  ill.  king  of  Denmark,  upon 

the  lime  vain  and  expenlivc  fearch.      On  that» 

ID  anarch's  death  he  fled  to  Turkey,  but  ^«fas  ap- 

prebeoded  on  the  frontiers  and  Tent  to  Rome» 

where  he  was  condemned  to  pei-petual  imprifoD* 

ment  in  the  inquilition.    In  1671^  he  abjured  his 

rrrorsy  and  was  allowed  to  attetul  the  D.  of  £f. 

tree,  whom  the  pbyficians  had  given  dver.    The 

extraordinary  cure  he  performed,.  ailoni(hed  all 

good  Catholics,  that  fucb  a  miracle  flioutd  have 

])een  wrotight  by  anarch-heretic.    He  died  in  the 

caftle  of  St  Angclo,  in  16^5,  aged  79. 

BORICIUUS,  Otans^  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  of  b>fi  age,  the  ion  of  a Lutheian  miniftcr 
In  Denmark,  was  born  in  1616*  He  ftudied  phy- 
tic id  the  univeriitf  of  Copenhagen,  and  began  to 
pradife  during  a  mod  ten'ible  plague  that  made 
^reat  havoc  ia  that  city.  He  travelled ;  but  be- 
fone  iiift  departure  in  1660^  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feflbr  in  poetry,  botany,  and  cketniflry^  and. at 
his  return,  diKrharged  his  duties  with  great  afli- 
(iuity,  of  which  the  works  he  publiihed  afford 
lull  proof.  He  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  coun* 
fvrllor  in  the  fapreme  council  of  juitice,  in  1686  ; 
tothal  of  counfellor  of  the  Royal  Chancery,  ii^ 
1689  $  and  died  of  the  operati«Mr  for  the  (lone,,  in 
]  690.  He  publiihed,  j  •  Lijtgqa  pbarmatop^orum: 
2.  D^rtaiiotits  de  porth  Gr^cLs  ct  Latinh  :  $.  De 
criu  €t  projjvfu  vbtmia  ;  and  feverat  other  works. 

(i.>  BORRIS,  a  town  of  ^rpland,  in  OJforj^ 
Queen's  county,  Leinfter. 

(a.)  BoKKis,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Carlow. 

liORRISOKEON,  a  village  in  Tipperary* 

BORRISOLEAGH  in  town  in  Tipperaray. 

BORRODALE,  a  moil  romantic  valley  among 
Derwemt-water  F£lls;  th^fe  Fells  or  Hills 
are  fome  of  the  loftieil  in  England,  and  it  is  in 
one  of  them  that  the  Black  Lead,  or  Wade,  is 
faumf  wherewith  all  the  world  15  fupplied.  The 
mines  are  opened  once  in  the  7  years,  and  when 
a  fuflficknt  quantity  of  this  valuable  and  iingular 
mineral  is  taken  out,  .tiiey  ;fre  carefully  clofed 
again.  ]n  travelling  among  thefe  mountains  the 
ide.i  that  prpfents  itfelf  to  the  aftonifJied  fpeftator 
19  that  of  the  earth  having  been  agitated  like  the 
ocean  in  a  ftorm,  the  hills  appear  like  waves,  one 
U:hind  another,  and  were  it  not  for  the  abrupt 
and  fuddcn  (carps,  and  the  immenle  malTes  of 
rugged  rocks,  that  give  the  idea  of  fiKcdnels  and 
ilability,  the  fancy  might  be  bewildered  fo  far  as 
to  imagine  they  were  in  a  ilatc  of  undulation,  and 
ready  to  nningle  with  each  othef.  BoanoDALS 
is  watered  by  the  cleareft  brooks,  which,  preci- 
pitated from  the  hills,  form  nmny  beautiful  water- 
falls, and  then  meet  together  in  the  dale  in  one 
lai^e  ilream,  and  pafs  out  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Borrowda]e-Beck«  when  they  fpread  out  into  an 
extenfive  lake,  forming  many  beautiful  iflands  ^ 
the  lake  is  called  Dcrwent-water,  or  Kefwick 
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pairing  froiii  which,  the  traveller  has  the  lake  on 
his  left  hand,  and  itupendous  rocky  precipices 
on  the  other  \  huge  ftones  or  rugged  maflies  of 
rock,  which  have  tumbled  from  above,  perhape 
rent  from  the  mountain  by  the  cxpanfion  of  the 
water,  m  the  crevices  or  tillures,  when  congeal- 
ing into  ice,  are  fcittered  along  his  way.  As  hs 
approaches  the  dale,  he  lets  the  ihclves,  or  ledges 
of  the  rocks  covered  with  herbage,  flirubs,  and 
trees,  and  villages  and  farms  rife  upon  his  view 5  ^he 
larger  cattle  are  feen  feeding  in  the  lower  grounds, 
and  th|e  ihecp,  in  very  lar^e  flocks,  upon  the  moun- 
tains. . 

BOKROMfiAN  Iflands,  in  geography,  twoiil- 
ands  fituatcd  in  the  bay  of  the  lake,  called  *'Lago 
di  Maggiore,"  or  •*  Lago  di  Locarno,"  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  fo  denominated  from  their  having  beloUg- 
etl  t6  the  Borromeo  family.  One  of  the  iflands  is 
called  "Ifola  Bella,"  and  the  other  «  Ifalo  Ma- 
dre."  They  are  a  league  dii!ant  from  each  other, 
and  derive  the  various  beautiful  (cenes  and  objeds 
Which  they  prefent,  from  the  tafte  and  libenUity 
of  the  Counts  Renatus  and  Vitalian  Borromeo.— 
They  were  originally  barred  rocks ;  but  with  iro^ 
rtienfe  labour  and  expence  tbey  Were  fumiihed 
viath  numero;xs  terraces,  grottoes,  gardens,  foun- 
tains, groves  of  cedars,  cyprefs,  citron  trees,  or- 
ange trees,  laurel,  5cc.  which  render  them  fcenes 
of  enchantment,  and  a  kind  of  terreitrial  para- 
dife. 
BORROMEO,  or,  7  St  Charles,  cardinal,  and 
(i.)  BORROMEUS,  >  archbifliop  of  Milan  \  a 
p^ibnage  of  great  note  in  the  Romilh  kalendar, 
and  whofefincere  piety,  fimplicity  of  manners,  and 
zeal  for  reformation,  render  him  indeed  a  charac- 
ter equally  interefling  and  inllrudlive  to  the  mem- 
bers of  any  churctu  He  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert 
Borromeo,  Count  of  Arona,  and  Mary  of  Medi- 
ci9,  and  was  bora  at  the  caftle  of  Afona  upon 
Lake  Major  in  the  Milanele,  in  1538.  When  he 
was  about  xi  years  old,  Julius  Caefar  Borromeo 
reiigned  an  abbacy  to  him  of  a  confiiderablexeve-' 
nue,  which  was  confidered  as  an  hereditary  inheri- 
tance of  the  family.  Charles  accepted  of  it,  but 
applied  the  revenue  wholly  in  charity  to  the  poor. 
liaving  act^uired  a  fuflicient  knowledge  of  the 
languages  at  Milan,  he  fludied  the  civil  and  ca- 
non law  at  Pavia,  where  he  lived  like  ILot  m  So- 
dom, prefervtng  bis  innocence  amidft  a  thoUfand 
fnares,  by  which  it  was  endangered.  He  received 
great  advantage  from  the  converiation  of  Francis 
Alciftt,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  age« 
for  \^hom  he  afterwards  procured  the  purple.  He 
would  accept  no  benefice,  but  upon  conditioa 
that  be  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  apply  the  revenue 
to  public  ufes.  In  15541  his  father  died,  an  e 
vent  vhich  brought  himbacktothecaftleof  Ar«N 
na ;  where,  though  he  had  an  elder  brother,  Count 
Frcderick,  he  was  requeued  by  the  family  to  take 
upon  him  the  management  of  the  domeftic  aflfairSf 
to  which  he  at  length  confented.  Jo  1559,  ^^ 
finiflied  hi-:  ftudies,  and  ^ook  his  degrees  of  O.D. 
The  promotion  of  his  uncle  Plus  IV.  to  the  pon- 
tificate, in  1560,  fcTemed  to  have  very  little  effed 
upon  him  ;  but  he  Was  foon  made  protonoUry  ; 
intruiled  with  the  feais  of  the  eccleflaftical  ftate ; 
and  created  casdinal  deacon,  andXoon  after  arch- 
Is  bifiiop 
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bifliop  of  Milan.  In  obedience  to  his  anciey 
lived  in  great  fplendor,  yet  retained  his  own  tern 
perance  and  humilitv.  To  render  even  his  amufe- 
ment  ufefiiU  ^e  eflablifhed  an  adidemy  of  learned 
ecdeflafHcs  and  laics,  who  were  employed  in  fome 
exercife,  tending  to  infpire  a  love  of  virtue.  Each 
of  them  was  to  write  upon  fome  fubjedt*  in  verfe 
or  profe,  and  to  coran\unicate  in  frequent  con- 
ferences the  fruits  of  their  ftudies.  The  works  of 
this  fociety  have  bees  publiihed  in  many  volumes, 
intitled  KoBes  'Faticanx^  becaqfe  thefe  affemblies 
were  held  at  the  Vatican,  at  night.  About  this 
time  he  alfo  formed  a  defign  of  founding  a  college 
at  Pavi^  which  fltould  be  both  a  fcbool  of  fcience, 
slnd  an  afylum  from  vice.  He  accordingly  raifed 
a  large  edifice  upon  ground  which  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Borromeo  in  that  city ;  he  obtained 
from  the  pope  feveral  benefices,  which  he  attach- 
ed to  his  building ;  and  he  provided  it  with  all 
things  necelfary  out  of  his  own  revenue.  Upon 
th^  death  of  his  only  brother  Frederick,  his  rela- 
tions, his  friends,  and  even  the  pope  himfcif,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  quit  the  church,  and  marry,  that  his 
family  might  not  become  extindt.  Charles,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  the  expeftations  of  the  world, 
received  the  priefthood,  and  addrefled  the  pope  in ' 
thefe  terms :  •*  Do  not  complain  of  me,  Holy  Fa- 
ther, for  I  have  taken  a  fpoufe  whom  I  love,  and 
on  whom  my  wifhes  have  been  long  fixed."  There 
was  a  very  intimate  friendihip  between  Borromeo 
and  Don  Barthelemy  des  Martyrs  archbifhop  of 
p'rajRue,  and  author  of  the  work  intitled  Sth>ufuj 
Pajforum.  This  work  falling  into  Borromeo's 
hand^  gave  him  an  earned  defire  to  become  a 
pt^acher.  An  almoff  inconceivable  multiplicity 
of  bufinefs,  ill  health,  a  feeble  voice,  and  a  diffi- 
ciilt  pronunciation,  were  great  obftacles  to  his 
delign,  yet  he  furmoiinted  them  all  by  peribver- 
a'ncc.  Having  obtained  permiifion  to  vitit  his 
church,  hfc  fet  dut  for  Milan,  where  he  was  re- 
cHved  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  honours.  He 
was,  however,  footi  recalled  to  Rome ;  the  pope 
was  dying  ;  and  Charles  arrived  jufl  in  time  to 
adminifter  to  him  the  la  ft  facraments,  on  the  7th 
.Jan.  1566 ;  and,  by  his  influence,  to  moderate  the 
cabals  of  the  conclave,  in  the  ele<ftion  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbr,  Pius  V.  Borromeo  then  gave  himfelf  up 
t^  the  refdHAation  of  his  diocefe,  where  the  moft 
flagitious  irregnlarities  were  openly  pra6tifed«  He 
began  bv  making  paftoral  vifits  in  his  metropolis, 
Wl  •  i-e  the  canons  were  not  diftinguifhed  for  the 
purity  of  their  manners.  He  reftored  decency 
to  divine  fenricc.  He  cleared  the  cathedral  of 
m-^ny  pompoiis  tombs,  banners,  arms,  and  other 
trophiea,  with  which  the  vanity  of  man  had  dif- 
fi^ured  the  boufe  of  God  5  and  iti  this,  he  fpared 
rot  the  monuments  of  his  neareft  relations.  He 
divided  the  nave  of  the  church  into  two  pai».j,  by 
planks,  that  the  foxes  being  feparated,  might  per* 
flJntl  their  devotions  without  any  attention  to 
t^ch  other,  and  with  a  modefty  mitable  to  the 
place.  Hifc  paftorJil  care  extended  to  the  coWcgi- 
;:te  chufchcs,  the  focieties  of  penitents,  and  the 
iponafterics,  which  abounded  nith  irregularities 
tftnt  n^quired  carredioui  As  the  gteat  abufes 
which  had  over-run  the  chiirch,  arofe  principally 
iTom  the  ^Toft  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  Charles 
tltablilhed  feminaries,  fdr  the  education  of  youth, 
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he  intended  for  holy  orders.  He  met  witlT  riiacb  op- 
pofttion  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  refor 
mation  of  abufes ;  but  he  prevailed  againft  every 
obftacle  by  an  inflexible  conftancy  tempered  witlr 
great  fweetnefs  of  manners.  But  the  moft  fonni- 
dable  oppofition  he  had  to  ftruggle  with,  was  that 
of  the  Brothers  of  Humility.  Three  provofts  of 
this  order  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off; 
and  one  of  their  confederates  called  Jermn  Donate 
fumamed  Farma^  took  upon  him  to  execute  the 
bloody  defign.  For  this  purpofe  he  maed  with 
the  crowd  that  went  into  the  archiepifcopal  cha- 
pel, where  the  cardinal  fpent  an  hour  every  even- 
ing in  prayer ;  and  fired  a  harquebuis  at  him, 
loaded  with  a  ball  and  a  confiderable  charge  of 
leaden  fhot.  It  is  faid  that  the  ball  ftruck  him  od 
the  ^inal  bone,  but  fell  down  at  his  feel  without 
doing  any  other  damage  than  foiling  his  rochet, 
and  that  the  other  fhot  tore  away  part  of  a  wall 
and  went  through  a  table.  This  was  reckoned  a 
miracle,  but  what  was  much  more  to  his  honour, 
than  if  it  had  been  one,  he  made  every  exertioa 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  the  afTafTm.  But  the  pope 
was  inflexible  ;  the  monk  was  executed,  and  the 
order  fiippreifed.  In  1576,  Milan  was  vifited  by 
the  plague,  which  fwept  avray  incredible  numbers; 
and  the  behaviour  of  BorrameuSyOnthii  occafioD, 
was  truly  chriftian  and  heroic.  He  not  only  con- 
tinued on  the  fpot,  but  went  about  giving  direc- 
tion for  accommodating  the  fick,  and  burying  the 
dead,  with  a  zeal  and  attention  that  were  at  once 
ardent  and  deliberate,  minute  andcomprehenfive; 
and  his  example  flimulated  others  to  join  in  the 
good  work.  He  avoided  no  danger,  and  be  fpared 
no  expence ;  nor  did  he  content  bimfelf  with  efta- 
blilhing  proper  regtilations  in  the  city,  but  went 
into  all  the  neighbouring  parilhes  where  the  con- 
tagion raged,  diftributing  money  to  the  poor,  or« 
dering  proper  accommodations  for  the  fick,  and 
puniihing  thofe,  efpeciaHy  the  cleiTgy,  who  were 
remifs  in  their  duties,  Charles,  notwithftandiog 
the  fatigue  which  he  fuflfered,  by  thos  executing 
his  paftoral  charge,  abated  nothing  of  the  ufual 
aufterity  of  his  life ;  for,  whatever  approached  to 
luxury,  he  confidered  as  incompatible  with  his 
chara^er.  Being  once  on  a  vifit  to  the  archbiihop 
of  Sienna,  a  very  fumptuou*  entertainment  was 
provided.  Borromeus,  though  he  had  been  ufed 
to  content  himfelf  with  bread  and  water,  yet  fat 
down  at  the  table,  where  howercr  he  eat  but 
Uttle»  and  gave  fufficient  intimation  that  he  was 
much  difpleafed  with  fuch  oftcntatioas  prodigali- 
ty ;  but  what  was  his  furprife,  when  he  law  the 
table  again  covered  with  a  defert,  coalifting  of 
whatever  Was  moft  rare,  exquifite,  and  cof*^ 
ly !  He  rofe  haftily  from  his  feat,  and  gave  orders 
for  his  departure,  notwithftanding  the  rain,  and 
the  moft  eameft  entreaties  of  the  archbiihop. 
•*  My  Lord,"  faid  the  cardinal,  «<  If  I  ftiould  tany 
here  to-night,  you  would  give  me  another  fuch 
treat,  as  that  I  have  juft  feen,  and  the  poor  will 
then  fuffer  another  lofs,  great  numbers  o^  whom 
might  have  been  fed  with  the  fnperfluities  that 
have  been  now  fet  before  us/'  The  continual  la- 
bours and  aufterities  of  Borromeus  fhortened  his 
life,  and  he  died  at  Milan,  the  4th  of  Nov.  1584. 
He  was  lamented  by  the  whole  province,  with 
marks  of  fincere  forrow,  and  he  was  immediately 
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fvorlhipped  as  a  faint,  without  waiting  for  the 
pope's  approbation.  The  pope,  however,  when 
he  was  told  of  it  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  ordered 
that  the  devotion  of  the  people  fhould  not  be  re- 
jirained,  though  Borromeus  was  not  canonized 
till  the  I  ft  of  Nov.  16 10.  Many  churclies  and 
xrhapels  have  fince  been  erefted  to  his  honour,  and 
many  religious  focicties  inftituted  under  his  pro- 
teftioD. 

(a.)  BoRROMEUs,  St,  miracles  ascribed 
TO.  The  preceding  account  of  this  (hint,  {§  1.) 
is  extraded  from  Father  Touron  5  but  Ribader 
neira,  the  Jefuit,  relates  the  moft  ridiculous  fables 
tv  iceming  him.  He  tells  us,  that  a  miraculous 
light  was  feen  over  the  chamber  of  Borromeus's 
mother  when  (he  was  in  labour:  That  Borro- 
mcKS  feeing  two  per fons^  carried  violently  dovra 
a  rapid  river  on  their  horfes,  and  juft  ready  to 
peri/h,  caufed  the  horfes  fuddenly  to  leap  with 
them  out  of  the  water,  by  giving  them  his  bene- 
didion:  That  Oftavian  Varefe,  a  gentleman 
of  Milan,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  fick- 
nefs,  when  Borromeus  died,  became  inftantly 
well,  by  recommending  himfelf  to  the  Saint's  in- 
tcrceffion :  That  a  daughter  of  Julius  Bonacina, 
was  inftantly  cured  of  a  diforderin  her  eye,  which 
had  taken  away  the  fight  of  it,  by  performing  an 
a<ft  of  devotion  in  hpnour  of  this  Saint :  That  a 
count  of  Ferrara  was  inftantly  feized  with  a  violent 
difeafe  upon  fpeaking  irreverently  of  Borromeus's 
pidure;  but  was  cured  upon  confeflitag  his  fault, 
&c.  Such  pretended  miracles  are  excellent  anti- 
dotes a«:ainft  the  fyftem  they  were  forged  to  ferve. 

BOKRON,  a  hill  on  the  coaft  of  the  county 
of  Kirkcudbright  and  parifti  of  Kirkbean,  on  which 
there  is  an  ancient  caftle. 

*  BORROW,  n./.  [from  the  verb.]  The  thing 
borowed. — 

Yet  of  your  royal  prefence  I'll  adventure 
The  borrc*w  of  a  week.  Sbakeg^rt. 

*  To  Borrow,  v.  a,  Z^rgertf  Dutch ;  Bor^ 
jpoHf  Saxon.]  i.  To  take  ibmetbing  from  an- 
other upon  credit :  oppofed  to  irnd.^ile  borrotiV' 
fd  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englifliman,  and  fwore 
he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  washable.  Shake' 
Jpeare* — We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's 
tribute,  and  that  upon  our  lands  and  vineyards. 
Nebemiab.  4.  To  a&  of  another  the  ufe  of  Ibme- 
thing  for  a  time.-— Then  he  (aid,  go,  borrow  tliee 
vcffels  abroad  of  all  thy  neighbours,  a  Kings.'" 

Where  darkne£i  and  furprize  made  conqueft 
cheap! 
Where  virtue  borrowed  the  arms  of  chance. 
And  (truck  a  random  blow  (  Dryden. 

3.  To  take  fomething  belonging  to  another.  — 
A  borrowed  title  haft  thou  bought  too  dear; 
Why  dida  thou  tell  me  that  thou  w^rt  a  king  ? 

Sbakefpeare* 
—They  may  borrow  fomething  of  ip(tr42dlon  even 
from  their  pad  guilt.  Decay  of  Piety,— I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  tranfiation  of  Virgil,  from  whom  I 
have  borrowed  only  two  montlis.  Dryden. — Thefe 
verbal  figns  they  fometimcs  borrow  (ronj  others, 
and  fometimes  make  themfelvet ;  as  jone  may  ob- 
fcrve  among  the  new  names  children  give  to  things. 
Locke. — Some  perfons  of  bright  parts  have  narrow 
remembrance;  for  haying  riches  of  their  own, 
they  are  not  f<^ricilous  to  borrow.  U^atii.    4*  To 


ufe  as  one's  own,  though  not  belonging  to  one. — 

Unkind  and  cruel,  to  deceive  your  fon 

In  borrowed  ftiapes.  Dryden» 

*  BORROWER.  «./.  [(rom  borrow.']     i.  He 

that  borrows;  he  that  takes  money  upontruft: 

oppofed  to  lender. — His  talk  is  V  nothing  but  his 

poverty,  for  fear  belike  left  I  (hould  have  proved 

a  young  borrower*  Sidaey^''^ 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
l^or  loan  oft  lofes  both  itfelf  and  friend^  '  Sbak. 

But  you  invert  the  oov'nants  of  her  truft. 
And  harfhlv^deal,  like  an  ill  borrower.  Milton. 
X.  He  that  takes  what  is  another's,  and  ufes  it  as 
his  own.— Some  fay,  that  i  am  a  great  borrower; 
however,  none  of  my  creditors  have  challenged 
me  for  it.  Pope. 

BoRRow^HEAD,  a  promontory  of  Scotland  on 
the  SE.  foaft  of  the  ifle  of  Stron(ay.  .     . 

BORROWING  and  Hirimg,  in  law,  are  coo- 
^radts  by  which  a  qualified  property  oiay  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  hirer  or  borrower;  in  which  there 
is  only  this  differeace,  that  hiring  is  always  for  a 
price  or  ftipend,  or  additional  necoinpepce :  bor-  • 
rowing  is  merely  gratuitous.  But  thp  law  in  both 
cafes  is    the  fame.    They  are  both  ccHitrads, 
whereby  the  poflTeifion  and  tranfient  pn^pcrty  is 
transferred  for  a  particular  time  or  ufe,  on  con- 
dition and  agreement  to  reftore  the  goods  fo  hired 
or  borrowed,  as  foon  as  the  time  is  expired,  or 
the  ufe  performed,  together  with  the  price  or  fti- 
pend (in  cafe  of  hiring)  either  exprefsly  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  or  left  to  be  implied  by  law^ 
according  to  the  value  of  the  fervice.    By  this 
mutual  contrad,  the  hirer  or  borrower  gains  a 
temporary  property  in  the  thing  hired,  accompa- 
nied with  an  implied  condition  to  ufe  it  with  mo- 
deration, and  not  to  abufe  it ;  and  the  owner  qr 
lender  retains  a  revcrfionary  intereft  in  the  (wne, 
and  acquires  a  new  property  in. the  price  or  re- 
ward.   Thus,  if  a  man  hires  or  borrows  a  horfe 
for  a  ni^nth,  he  has  the  pdifefTion  and  a  qualified 
property  therein  during  that  period ;  on  the  et- 
piration  of  which  his  qualified  property  tertnir 
nates,  and  the  owner  becomes  (in  cafe  of  hiriag) 
intitled  al(b  to  the  premium  or  price  for  which 
the  horfe  was  hired.    There  is  one  fpecies  oCthis 
reward  the  moft  ufeful  of  any,  but  concerning 
which  many  good  and  learned  men  have  much 
perplexed  themfelvcs  and  others,  by  doubts  about 
Its  legality  in /oro  con/dentil.    That  18,  when 
mone^  is  lent  on  a  contrad  to  receive  not  aokf 
the  principal  fum  agaiOf  but  alfo.  an  increafe  by 
way  of  compenfatioB  for  the  jife,  which  is  gene- 
rally called  inUreJ  by  .tlK>ie  whq  think  it  lawful, 
and  ufury  by  thofe  who  rtft  not. .  See  .{N7*9aeST. 
BORROWSTON,  a  village  on  <th4,tft)a(t  of 
Caithnefs,  in  the  pari(h  of  Rea.    The-ftore  has  a 
number  of  fmall  c^ves,  and  a  ftrongnfttural  arch, 
covered  with  gieen  turf,  on  a  ievtd  with  the  ad- 
jacent ground,  and.  leading  over  a  chafm,  40  fee^ 
deep,  m^  which  the  tide  flows. 

BORROWSTOWNNESSi  a  town  of  Srot- 
land,  in  tl^e  county  of  Linlithgow,  feated  on  Che 
S,  fide  of  the  Forth,  2  miles  N.of  liniithgow,  and. 
x6  W.  from  Edinburgh.  It  haa  a  good  harbour, 
and  is  furrounded  with  collieries  and.  ^It  works ; 
its  ^hief  trade  con&fting  in  fait  and  coals.  It  has 
a  fair,  Nov.  i(t.    Lon.  ^  .34.  W.  Lat.  56.  a.  N. 
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BORSE  HOLDER,  [from  hrb,  a  furety,  and 
alder,  a  chief,  i>ax.]  araotig  the  Anglo-Saxons,  one 
of  the  lovvcft  m.igiftrates,whofe  authority  extend- 
ed only  over  one  free  burgh,  tithing  or  decennary, 
conlifting  of  ten  famifie*.  Every  freepian  who 
wilhed  to  enioy  t'he  protedlion  of  the  laws,  and 
pot  to  be  treated  as  a  vagabond,  was  under  the 
neceflity  of  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  tith- 
ing where  fie  and  hi«  feth^  rcfided ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  this  admiflion,  it  was  as  neceflfary  for 
him  to'  majr.tain  a  goo*  reputation ;  becaufe  all 
the  members  of  each  tithing  being  natural  pledges 
and  fureties  for  each  other,  and  the  whole  tithipg 
iureties  to  the  king- for  the  good  behaviour  of  all 
its  members,  th^  were  very  cautious  of  admit- 
ting any  into  their  focicty  wlio  were  of  bad  or 
doubtful  chara^ers.  Each  ttthtng  formed  a  little 
Itate  or  commonwealth  within  itfelf,  and  chofe 
-one  of  'ite  moft  refpe^able  members  for  its  head, 
who  was  fomctimps  called  the  aUerman  of  fuch  a 
tithing  or  free  burgh,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
fezperience,  but  moll  commonly  borfe-bolder. — 
This  iftagiftrate  had  authoiity  io  call  together  the 
pembers  of  hie  tithing,  to  prefide  in  their  meet- 
tngs,  and  to  put  their  feptences.  in  execution. 
The  memliers  of  each  tithing,  with  their  borfe- 
holdef  at  thdr  head,  conftituted  a  court  of  juf- 
tice,  in  which  all  the  difputes  arifing  within  the 
fithing  were  determined.  If  any  dispute  of  great 
difficulty  or  importance  happened,  or  if  either  of 
the  parties  Was  not  willing  to  (iibmit  to  a  fentence 
given  in  the  tithing  court,  the  caufc  was  referred 
or  appealed  to  the  next  fuperior  court,  or  court 
pf  the  hundred. 

BOR8ELLA,  in  the  glgfs-works,  an  iftftrumcnt 
wherewith  glafles  are  extended  or  contrafted  at 
plcafure ;  aHb  fmoothed  and  levigated. 
.    BORSET*  or  ?  a  place  celebrated  for  its  baths, 

BOR8ETT,  S  about  half  a  league  from  Aix  U 
fChapelle.  The  abbey  is  very  jnagnjficent.  The 
waters  are  warm,  and  of  the  nature  of  thofe  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  being  ufcd  as  b.lths  for  the  fanie 
dtfeafes,  and  alfo  in  dropl^cal  and  oedema tous 
paiet.  The  waters  are  diftinguillied  into  the  up- 
pel*  and  lower  fprings.  The  former  were  found 
by  Dr  Simnoons  to  raife  the  thermometer  to  158"; 
the  latter  to  only  t*;®.  All  the  baths  are  fupplied 
i>y  the  firft.  pr  Simmons  found  that  thefe  wa-^ 
tm  were  mach  lefs  fulphureous,  than  thofe  of  Aix- 
U-Cbapellei  probably  on  account  of  their  greater 
heat)  and  that  they  abounded  with  felenites, 
which  incruft  the  pipe  through  which  the  water 
paifety  and  Hkewiie  the  fides  of  the  bath. 

BORSONv  a  town  of  Auftria,  in  Tirol,  which 
was  ^acMatedi  June  ad)  ^796,  by  its  inhabitantb^ 
who  fled  to  Saltzbi^  upon  the  approach  of  tLe 
FMnch  army.  ?  •    •»      - 

BORTAN9  a  fmall  riyer  of  N;'  America,  m 
Vermbflt,  which  rifet  in  Weftmore  lownftiip,  O- 
range  county,  apd  lifter  running  nW*.  unites  with 
^e  riyer  Black,  3  m.  S.  of  Lake  Mempbrenagog. 
;  (1.)  BORTHWICK,  aparilh  of  Scotland,  in 
th^  county  ^  Edinburgh,  about^^  mil^  S£.  of 
that  metrnpotis,  extending  about  6  m.  from  £.  to 
W.  aad  4  npom  N.  to  S.  The  climate  is  various, 
^ut  genendly  mild  and  falubrious;  longevity  be- 
.ng  very  common.  Thfe  furfa<fe  ift  uneven  and  re- 
S^^l^t^-'S^  \vaY«f«.    The  loi|  \i  in  pec^ral  lijiht,  fpd 
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agriculture  i«  much  improved.  The  only  mrcbaoi- 
cal  pifpduce  is  that  of  the  improved  ploughs,  by  the 
celebrated  James  Small,  who  refides  in  theparifti. 
The  population j  in  1793,  as  ftat^d  by  the  ret. 
Mr  Clunie,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was 
858,  and  had  decre^fed  52,  fincc  1755- 

(a.)  BoRTHWiCK,  a  river  of  Scotland,  whicb 
rifes  in  the  high  grounds  where  the  comities  of 
Dumfries  and  Selkirk  meet,  and  runs  through 
the  parifh  of  Roberton,  which  it  nearly  divides. 
It  abounds  n^ith  excellent  trouts,  and  is  vilited  by 
falmon  in  fpawning  time. 
'  (3.)  BoRTHWicx  CASTLC,  3  magnificent  Hiin, 
originally  of  aftonifhiijg  ftrength,  and  ftil!  vcryca- 
tire,  fituated  iri  the  above  parifh.  (N®  i.)  It  was 
built  by  William,  the  iR  Lortl  Borthwick,  a- 
l)ont  A.  p.  1430.  It  meafures  about  74  feet  by 
68,  without  the  walls,  which  are  of  hewn  ftcme, 
firmly  cemented,  13  feet  thick  near  the  bottom, 
and  gradually  contraifted  to  about  6  near  the  top: 
and .  befides  the  funk  ftorejr,  90  feet  in  height  to 
the  battlement,  but  including  the  roof,  which  is 
arched  and  covered  with  flags,  110  feet  high.— 
The  great  hall  is  40  feet  long,  and  had  been  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  luftres,  paintings,  tapefbr, 
&c.  On  the  firft  floor  are  ftate  rooms,  formerly 
acccflible  by  a  draw  bridge.  Notwithftanding  its 
ftrength,  it  was  taken  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  i6jc. 
Mr  Clunie  has  preferved  a  copy  of  his  fummons 
in  Sir  7.  Sinchir*s  Stat.  Ace.  XIII.  635. 

(4.)  BoRTHwiCfc  ?AaK|  a  diftrid  erf  xoo  acres 
in  Berwick  {hire,  furrounded  by  a  very  remarkable 
wall,  pf  mooHtone,  which  has  flood  1 79  years, 
without  needinjg^'  repairs,  though  it  has  neither 
coTcrit^g  nor  mortar  tf  any  kind. 

To  BORWE,  v.fl.  obf.    To  borrow.  Cbaac. 

BORWICK,  a  village  in  Lancafhire,  between 
the  Docker  and  the  Lune. 

BOR  YPTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  gem  of  a 
bla<^k  colour  with  red  and  white  fpots. 
•    BORYSIHENES.    Sec  Boristmenes. 

(I.)  BOS,  John  Baptift  pu,  a  celcbr.itcd  author 
and  member  of  tlie  French  academy,  was  bora  at 
Bcauvais  in  »t  70,  aijd  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  the  Sor- 
bonnc.  In  1 695 ,  he  was  made  one  of  the  committee 
for  foreign  aifairs,  and  was  afterwards  chargevi 
with  fome  important  tran  felons  rn  England,  Ger- 
rriany,  Holland,  and  Italy.  At  hia  return  to  Pa- 
ris, he  was  made  an  abbe,  and  chcfen  perpetual 
fccretary  of  the  French  academy.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  excellent  works ;  the  principal  of 
which  arcy  i.  Critical  reflections  upon  poetry  and 
painting,  3  vols  Timo.  %:  The  hiflory  of  the  4 
Gordians,  cbntirmed  and  illuflrated  by  medals. 
,■?.  A  critical  hiftpry  of  the  eftablifhmept  of  tte 
French  monarchy  among  the  Gauls,  %  vo!s4to, 
\  vols  iimo.  >  He  died  at  Paris  m  ¥742. 

(II.)  Bos,  Lewis  Janffen,  an  eminent  painter, 
born  at  Bois  le  Due.  Having  been  inftruded  in 
the  art  of  paintin^^  he  rendered  hitn|e1f  eminent 
for  the  truth  of  his  colouring  and  the  Deatne&  of 
his  handling.  His  fevonrite  lu^eds  were  flowers, 
'  and  curious  plants,  which  he  represented  as 
grouped,  in  glafles,  half  filled  with  water;  aod 
gave  them  fo  lovely  a  look  of  naturey  that  it  ieefn< 
td  fcarcc  poffible  to  ezprefs  them  with  •reater 
truth  or  delicacy.  He  reprefented  the  drops  of 
4cw  on  the  leaves  vrhich  he  executed  with  an  un- 
common 
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common  tnmfparence ;  and  cmbelKftied  his  fub- 
]e€t8  with  butterflies,  bees,  wafps,  and  other  in- 
Vetfts.  He  likewife  painted  portraits  with  very 
great  fuccefs ;  and  ftiowed  as  much  merit  m  that 
ftyle  as  he  did  hi  his  compofltions  of  ftill  life.  He 
died  in  1507. 

(III.)  Bos,  in  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  an  ^Inci- 
cnt  Greek  filver  coin,  which  was  alfo  called  Di- 
PKACHMus,  being  equivalent  to  two  drachms. 
It  was  called  Boj  as  having  on  it  the  impreffion  of 
an  ox,  and  chiefly  obtaim^d  among  the  Athenians 
and  Delians ;  being  fometimes  alfo  ftruck  of  gold. 
From  this  arofe  the  phrafe  Bos  in  lingua^  applied 
to  thofe  who  had  taken  bribes  to  hold  their  tongue. 

(IV.)  Bos,  the  ox,  in  zoology,  a  genus  o^qu^i- 
.drupcds  belonging  to  the  order  of  pecora.  The 
charaders  of  this  genus  are  taken  from  the  hnms 
and  teeth.  The  horns  are  hollow  within,  and  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  crefccLts :  There  are  eight 
fore  teeth  in  the  under  jaw^  and  none  in  the  up- 
per, their  place  being  fupplied  by  a  hard  mem- 
brane ;  and  there  are  no  dog  teeth  in  either  jaw. 
Linnaeus  enumerates  fix  fpecies^  but  Mr  Robert 
Kerr,  in  his  Animal  Kin^dom^  or  Zoological  Sjjlem 
of  Sir  C  Linnaeus,  defcnbes  o  fpecies  and  17  va- 
rieties. As  he  is  one  of  the  fateft  writers  on  the 
fubjed,  and  has  added  every  thing  new  from  prof. 
Graelin,  Mr  Pennant,  and  other  eminent  \t liters 
on  zoology,  we  have  adopted  his  claflification, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  Bon  as  u^  (N®  iv.) 
and  the  Inoicvs^  (N®  viii.)  which  he  ranks  as  va- 
rieties of  the  Bos  Taurus,  but  which  we  cannot 
help  confidering  as  drftindt  fpecies,  as  indeed  moft 
other  authors  have  ranked  them :  fbr,  as  Mr  Kerr 
himfelf  juftly  obferves,  (p.  34)  "  fome  of  the 
^inds,  confidered  (by  him)  only  as  varieties,  feem 
fullj  as  Jpectfically  different  from  the  reft,  as  others 
vhich  ai*e  plac«l  as  diJinB  ffetiesP  Upon  this 
account,  therefore,  the  fpecies  we  have  to  de- 
fnibe  are  11  in  number:  vi!^. 

i.  Bos  Ami>ricanus,  the  American  vison, 
with  ihort  black  rounded  horns,  and  a  great  in- 
terval between  their  bafes.  On  the  flioulders  is  a 
vail  hunch,  conHfting  of  a  flefhy  fubftance,  much 
elevated.  The  fore  parts  of  the  body  are  thick 
and  ftrong ;  the  hinder  part,  (lender  and  weak. — 
The  hunch  and  head  are  covered  with  a  yery  long 
undulated  fleece,  (livided  into  locks,  of  a  dull 
raft  colour :  this  is  at  times  ia  long,  as  to  make 
the  fore  part  of  the  animal  of  a  fhapelefs  appear- 
ance, and  to  obfcure  its  fenfe  of  feeing.  During 
winter,  the  whole  body  is  clothed  in  th^  fame 
manner.  In  lummer  the  hind  part  of  the  body  is 
naked,  wrinkled,  and  dulky.  The  tail  is  about 
a  foot  long ;  at  the  end  is  a  tun  of  black  hairs, 
the  reft  naked,  ft  inhabits  Mexico,  the  interior 
parts  of  N.  America,  and  in  the  Savannas.  K.  is 
tond  of  marfliy  places,  where  it  lodges  amidit  the 
high  reeds.  In  Louifiana  they  feed  in  herds  in- 
numerable, promiOzuoudy  with  multitudes  of  ftags 
and  deer,  retiring  in  the  lultry  heats  into  the  (hade 
of  tall  reeds,  which  border  the  rivers  of  America. 
They  are  exceedingly  (hy;  and  very  fcarhil  of 
nun,  untefs  they  are  wounded,  when  they  pur- 
fue  their  enemy,  and  become  very  dpgerOus. — 
The  chafe  of  thefe  animals  is  a  favourite  divcrfion 
of  the  Indians ;  and  is  efiedted  in  two  ways.  Firft 
by  (hooting :  when  the  marklmen  muft  take  great 
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crtre  to  go  again  ft  the  wind ;  for  their  fmell  Is  lb 
exquifite,  that  the  moment  they  get  fcent  of  him 
they  inftantl/ retire  with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 
He  aims  at  their  (boulders^  that  they  may  drop 
at  once,  and  not  be  irritated  by  an  ine#e^uai 
wound.  If  the  wind  does  not  favour  them,  they 
may  be  approached  very  near,  being  blinded  by 
the  hair  which  covers  their  eyes.— -The  other  me- 
thod is  performed  by  a  great  number  of  men,  wha 
form  a  vaft  fquare :  each  band  fets  fire  to  the  dry 
grafs  of  the  favanna  where  the  herds  are  feedings 
thefe  animals  having  a  great  dread  of  fire  which 
they  fee  approach  on  all  fides,  they  retire  from  it 
to  the  centre  ofthe  fquare  5  when  the  bands  clofe 
and  kill  them,  prelfed  together  in  heaps,  without 
the  leait  hazard.  It'  is  faid  that  on  every  expedi- 
tion of  this  nature  they  kill  1500  or  1000  bc^vet. 
The  hunting  grounds  aremariiedoutleafttSiedifter- 
ent  bands  fhould  meet  and  interfere  in  the  diverlioa.. 
The  uffs  of  thefe  animals  are  various.  Powder* 
flalks  aVe  made  of  ^br  horns.  The  (kins  are  very 
valuable; ;  formerly  the  Indians  made  of  them  the 
beft  targets.  When  dreflfed,  they  form  an  excel- 
lent buff;  the  Indians  drefs  them  with  the  hair  on, 
and  clothe  tfiemfelves  with  them ;  the  Europeans  of 
Louifiana  uie  them  for  blankets,  and  find  theni 
light,  warm,  and  foft.  The  flefh  is  a  confider-^ 
able  article  of  food,  and  the  bunch  on  the  back  fa 
efteemed  a  very  great  delicacy.  The-  bulls  be- 
come exceflively  fat,  and  yield  great  quantities  of 
tallow,  1 50  poimds  weight  have  been  got  from  a^ 
fingle  beaft,  wMch  forms  a  conliderable  article  of 
commerce.  Thefe  over-fed  animals  ufuatly  be- 
come the  prey  of  wolves ;  as,  by  their  great  ud- 
wieldinefs,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the*  herd. 
Illie  Indians  prefer  the  fleih  of  the  cows,  whidi 
in  time  will  deftroy  the  fpecies:  they  complain  of 
the  ranknefs  of  that  of  the  bulls;  but  Du  Pratz 
thinks  the  laft  much  more  tender,  and  that  the 
ranknefs  might  be  prevented,  by  cutting  o(F  the 
tefticles  as  (oon  as  the  beaft  is  killed.  The  hair 
or  wool  is  fpun  into  cloth,  gloves,  ftockingSy  and 
garters,  which  are  very  ftrong,  and  look  as  well 
as  thofe  made  of  the  beft  (beeps  wool ;  Governor 
Pownal  afiures  us,  that  the  moft  luxtnrious  fabric 
might  be  made  or  it.  The  fleece  of  one  of  thefe 
animals  has  been  found  to  weigh  8  pounds.  Their 
fagacity  in  defending  themfelvce  againft  the  at- 
tacks of  wolves  is  admirable.  When  they  fcent 
the  approach  of  a  drove  of  thofe  ravenous  crea- 
tures, tlje  herd  cafts  itfelf  into  the  form  of  a  circle; 
the  weakeft  keep  in  the  middle;  the  ftronge^ft  art? 
ranged  on  the  outfide,  pre(eiiting  to  the  enerry 
an  impregnable  front  of  horns :  when  taken  by 
furprife,  mirabers  are  fure  to  perifti.'  Atti  mpi.s 
have  been  made  to  domeftieate  th*  wild,  by 
catching  the  calves  and  bringing  them  up  witii 
the  common  kind,  in.  hopes  of  improving  the 
breed ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found  to  anl'wer : 
notwithftanding  they  had  the  appearance  for  a 
time  of  having  loft  their  favage  nature,  yet  they 
always  grew  impatient  of  t'dftraint,  and  would 
break  down  the  ftrongeft  inclofure^  and  entice  tjic 
tame  cattle  into  the  corn  fields.  •  They  have  bcti* 
known  to  engender  together.  Thefe  animals,  fays 
Mr  Kerr,  are  of  a  vaft  fize,  "weighing  from  i6co 
to  near  3000  lb*.  ^ 
ij.  Bos  ARNEfiy  fays  Mr  Kerri  <'  has  long  erec- 
ted 
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ted  Temilunar  horns  which  are  flattened*  annularly 
vmnkled  with  fmooth, round,  approaching  points; 
and  inhabits  India,  N.  from  Bengal.  This  animal 
is  of  vaft  fize,  and  is  hitherto  non  defcript.  A 
Skeleton  of  the  head  with  the  horns  is  in  the  £dyi- 
burgh  College  Mufaeum ;"  (See  Plate  XLVI.^.  i ,) 
apd  another  in  Mr  Weir's  Mulieum.  (Sec  Jig,  ».) 
**  A  Britiflt  officer,  who  met  with  one  in  the  woods 
above  Bengal,  fays,  it  is  above  14  feet  high,  that 
it  partakes  of  the  form  of  the  horfe,  bull,  and 
<leer,  and  is  very  bold  and  daring.  This  e(U- 
blifhes  its  genus,  as  all  the  other  homed  animals, 
of  the  ruminant  or  cloven-footed  tribe,  are  fliy 
and  timid." 

iii.  Bos  Bar^atus,  the  bearded  oz,  or  Cape 
AUROCH,  "  has  fhort  horns;  a  beard  on  the  chin, 
^wheoce  tlie  name,)  and  curly  hair  on  the  breaft. 
It  inhabits  the  country,  N.  of  the  Cape.  The 
Kamaques  call  it  Baas^  or  the  Mafier  CturUrf  on 
account  of  its  vaft  fwiftnefs.^  It  is  like  the  com- 
moo  ox,  but  larger  and  of  k  grey  colour.  The 
bead  is  fmalU" 

iv.  Bos  BON  AS  us  has  a  long  Aane :  its  horns 
are  beht  round  towards  the  cheek,  and  not  above 
a  fpan  lon^f*  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  bull, 
and  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Afia.  See  Bonasus. 

V.  1.  Bos  BUBALUs,  the  common  buffalo, 
lias  large  black  horns,  firft  extended  outwards, 
then  bent  backward  and  inward,  and  plain  before. 
The  hair  on  the  back  is  veiy  hard,  but  thinly 
fcattered  over  the  body.  It  is  a  native  of  AGa ; 
but  tliey  are  tamed  in  Italy,  and  ufed  for  the  (kme 
purpofes  as  black  cattle  in  other  countries.  They 
draw  carriages,  and  are  guided  by  a  rope  tied  to 
a  firing  thruft  tlirough  their  nofes.  This  buffalo 
is  larger  than  an  ox,  has  a  thicker  body,  and  a 
very  hard  hide.  His  pace  is  flow,  but  he  will 
carry  a  great  burden.  They  feed  in  herds :  the 
oows  go  12  n^onths  with  young,  and  yield  plenty 
.of  tnilk,  of  which  very  good  butter  and  cheefe  is 
made.  Their  flelh  is  pretty  good,  but  not  to  be 
compared  to  beef.  The  wild  buffalo  is  a  very 
fierce  and  dangerous  animal;  he  often  attacks 
travellers,  and  tears  them  in  pieces.  However, 
they  are  not  fo  much  to  be  feared  in  woods  as  in 
the  plains,  as  their  horns,  which  are  fometimes  xo 
feet  long,  are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  branches 
of  trees,  which  gives  thofe  who  are  furprifed  by 
them  time  to  efcape.  They  are  excellent  fwim- 
mers,  and  will  crois  the  laigeft  rivers  without  any 


naked,  whence  the  epithiitfimimtdMJt  half-naked, 
It  is  fmall,  of  the  fize  of  a  Welfh  runt.  Thebp 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  briftly,  and  fo  thin, 
that  the  fkin  appears.  On  the  rump  are  two 
duiky  perpendicular  itripes,  and  on  the  thighs, 
two  tranfverfe. 

vi.  Bos  CAF£R,  the  Cape  buffalo,  inhabits 
the  /nterior  part  of  Africa,  N.  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  N.  of  ti^ 
Tropic.  They  are  faid  to  be  greatly  fuperior  ia 
fize  to  the  largeft  Englifh  ox:  they  hang  their 
heads  down,  and  have  a  moft  ferocious  and  male- 
volent appearance.  They  are  excelfively  derce, 
and  dangerous  to  travellers ;  will  lie  quietly  in 
wait  in  the  woods,  and  rufh  fuddenly  on  paireo- 
gers,  and  trample  them,  their  horfes,  and  oxen 
of  draught,  under  their  feet.  They  will  even  re- 
tura  to  the  attack,  and  lick  the  flaughtered  bo- 
dies. They  are  prodigioufly  fwift,  and  fo  fhong, 
that  a  young  one  of  3  years  of  age,  being  placed 
with  6  tame  oxen  in  a  waggon,  could  not  by  their 
united  force  be  moved  from  the  fpot.  They  are 
alfo  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guinea ;  but 
are  fo  fierce  and  dangerous,  that  the  negroes  when 
in  chafe  of  other  animals  are  afraid  to  fhoot  at 
them.  The  lion,  which  can  break  the  back  of 
the  ftrongeft  domeftic  oxen 'at  one  blow,  cannot 
kill  this  fpecies,  except  by  leaping  on  its  back, 
and  fuffbcating  it  by  fixing  his  talons  aboi;t  its 
nofe  and  mouth.  He  often  perifhes  in  the  ar- 
tempt ;  but  leaves  the  marks  of  his  fury  about 
the  mouth  and  nofe  of  the  beaft.  They  live  in 
great  herds,  efpecialiy  in  Ea-ake-Kamnia,  and  0- 
ther  deferts  of  the  Cape ;  and  retires  during  the 
day  into  the  thick  forefts.  They  are  reckoned 
good  meat  by  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape.  They  are 
called  Jtiroehjy  but  ^iffer  totally  from  the  Euro- 
pean. The  warmth  of  the  climate  has  prevented 
the  vaft  length  and  abundance  of  hair  which  dii- 
tinguifbes  the  former,  apd  the  luxuriance  of  her- 
bage in  this  country  has  given  it  the  vaft  fupe- 
riority  of  lize.  Dr  Sparrman,  deicribing  the  death 
of  one  tliat  was  f^iot,  informs  us,  that  "  immedi- 
ately after  the  report  of  the  gun,  the  buffalo  fell 
upon  its  knees :  that  he  afterwards  r^fed  himfelf 
up,  and  ran  700  or  800  paces  into  a  thicket ;  and 
diredly,  with  a  molt  dreadful  bellowing,  gave  us 
to  underftaud,  that  it  was  all  over  with  him. 
This  creature,  as  well  as  moil  of  the  larger  kind 

, „ ^     of  game,  was  Ihot  by  a  Hottentot.    The  beft 

<iifficulty.    They  run  wild  in  great  troops  on  the  ^untfmen  among  the  fanners  are  obliged  to  make 


coaft  of  Malabar.  Strangers  are  allowed  to  hunt 
and  kill  them  at  pleafure.  The  following  varie- 
ties are  mentioned  by  Meflrs  Pennant  and  Kerr: 

a.  Bos  BUBALUS  ANOA  Is  a  native  of  the  illand 
Celebes,  and  is  not  bigger  than  a  middle  fized 
Aeep,  very  fierce  and  wild,  of  a  dark  afh  colour, 
inhabiting  the  rocks.  Mr  Loten,  when  in  India, 
put  fome  of  them  into  a  paddock,  and  in  one 
night's  time  they  killed  14  or  is  of  his  deer  by 
ripping  up  their  bellies.  No  particular  defcrip- 
tion  has  yet  been  given  of  it. 
•  3.  Bos  BUBALUS  GUAVERA  has  a  hunch  on  the 
back,  which  ftands  up  in  a  fharp  ridge ;  the  low- 
er half  of  the  legs  are  white.  It  inhabits  Ceylon. 
4.  Bos  BUBALys  SEMiNUDUS  has  fmall  horns, 
■compreffed  fideways,  taper,  fliarp  pointed,  and 
lUudipg  backwards*    The  rump  and  jLhigps  are 


ufe  of  Hottentots  as  bufli-hunters;  as  in  their  fkin 
cloaks  they  do  not  excite  the  attention  of  the  wild 
beafts  fo  much  as  the  Europeans  do  in  their  dre^ 
They  are  likewife  ready  to  go  barefoot,  and  crawl 
fofily  upon  their  bellies,  till  they  come  withifi  a 
proper  diftance  of  the  animal.  When  the  bu£do 
at  length  is  irritated,  a  Hottentot  can  much  eaiier 
efcape  from  danger  than  a  European,  1  made  a 
draught  and  took  the  dimenfiojs  of  this  buffalo. 
The  entrails  perfedly  refembled  thofe  of  an  ox; 
but  were  much  larger,  and  indeed  gave  us  no  little 
trouble  in  clearing  thtm  away ;  for  the  diameter 
of  this  creature's  body  was  full  3  feet :  the  length 
8  feet^  the  height  sit  and  the  fore  legs  a|-  long; 
the  larger  hoots  were  5  inches  over ;  from  the  tip 
^f  ,the  muzzle  to  the  horns  was  22  inches.  This 
anim*^^  in  Awpe,  (fee  Plate  XXVL)  very  much  rt- 
(^  1   '       fembled 
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fmlnied  iht  common  ox;  but  the  buffalo  has 
much  ftouter  )imbs»  in  proportion  to  its  height 
and  length.    Their  fetlocks  hang  likewife  nearer 
to  the  ground*    The  horns  are  lingular,  both  in 
their  form  and  pofition :  the  bafes  are  13  inches 
broad  and  only  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other ; 
by  which  there  is  formed  between  them  a  narrow 
chanDel)  in  a  great  meafure  bare  of  hair,    Mea- 
furing  them  from, this,  the  horns  rife  up  in  afphe* 
rical  form,  with  an  elevation  of  3  inches  at  moft. 
In  this  way  they  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the 
head,  viz.  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  dif-, 
tance  of  3^^  inches  from  the  eyes ;  fo  that  the  part 
from  which  they  grow  out,  does  not  occupy  a . 
fpace of  lefs than  1 7  orio  inches  in  circumference. 
From  hence  bendingr  down  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck,  and  becoming  more  cylindrical  by  drgeeea, 
they  form  a  curve,  the  convex  part  of  which  h 
turned  towards  the  ground,  and  the  point  up  in 
the  air ;  which,  however,  at  the  fame  time  is  ge- 
nerally inclined  backwards.     The  diftahce  be- 
tween the  points  of  the  horns  is  frequently  above 
5  feet ;  the  colour  is  black ;  and  the  furrace,  to 
within  about  a  3d  part*  meafured  from  the  bafe, 
is  very  rough  and  craggy,  with  cavities  fometimes 
an  inch  deep.    Neither,  thefe  cavities,  nor  the  e- 
levations  which  are  formed  between  them,  appear 
to  be  at  all  accidental,  as  there  is  a  tolerable  fimi-, 
liarty  between  thefe  excrefcences,  though  they 
are  very  different  in  different  buffaloes.    The  ears 
are  a  foot  in  length)  fomewbat  pen<^nt,  and  de- 
fended by  the  lower  etlges  of  the  horns.    The 
edges  of  the  ear^aye  notched  and  fhri  veiled  up  in 
divers  ways,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the" 
vronnds  thefe  creatures  frequently  feceive  in  theii! 
battles  with  each  other,  and  from  the  rents  they . 
get  in  the  briars  and  alm9it  impenetrable  thickets 
through  which  they  pafs.    The  hairs  of  the  buf^ 
fob  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  about  an  inch 
long ;  harih ;  and  on  fuch  males  as  are  advanced 
in  years,  very  thin,  efpecially  on  the  middle  of 
the  fides  of  the  belly :  hence  ^hey  appear  at  fome 
diftance  as  if  they  were  girt  with  a  belt ;  and  w»iat 
contributes  not  a  little  to  this  appearsmce  is,  that 
the  buffaloes  in  general  arc  veryA)nd  of  rolling  in 
the  mire.     The  hairs  on  the  knees  are  in  molt 
buffaloes  ibmewhat  longer  than  thofe  on  the  reft 
of  the  body,  and  lie  as  it  were  in  whirls.    The, 
eyes  are  fomewhat  funk  within  theiJr  prominent 
orbits.    This,  together  with  their  near  fituation' 
to  the  baies  of  the  horns,"  which  hang  fomewhat 
over  Its  pendant  dangling  ears,  and  its  ufual  me- 
thod of  holding  its  head  inclined  to  one  fide,  gives 
the  bufialo  a  fierce  and  treacherous  afpe^.    His 
difpofition  cofrefponds  with  his  countenance.  He 
hides  himfelf  among  the  trees,  and  Ikulks  there 
till  fomebody  comes  very  near  him,   when  he 
ruflies  out  at  once  and  attacks  him.    Not  content 
with  kilting  the  perfon  whom  he  attacks,  he  after- 
wards tramples  upon  him  with  his  hoofs  and 
heels,  and  with  his  horns  and  teeth  tears  to  pieces 
and  mangles  the  whole  body,  gripping  eff  the 
jkin  by  licking  it  with  his  tongud.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  the  buffalo  will  bear  to  be  hunted ;  (fee 
Hunting,)  though  fometimes.  he  will  turn  and 
piirfue  his  hunter,  whofe  only  dependence  in  that 
cafe  is  upon  the  fwifineis  of  his  fteed.   The  fureft 
way  to  elcape  is  to  ride  np  a  hilly,  as  the  grwt 
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ulk  of  the  buffalo's  body  prevents  him  fromba 
ing  able  to  vie  with  the  fine  limbed  horfe  infwiii 
nefs ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  buffalo,  in 
going  down  hill,  gets  on  much  fafter  than  the 
horfe.  The  fieih  of  the  buffalo  is  coarfe  and  not 
very  hi,  but  fiiU  of  juice,  aod  of  a  high  and  not 
difagreeable  flavour.  The  hide  is  thick  and  tough,, 
and  is  in  great  requeft  with  the' farmers  forthongs^ 
and  harneffes ;  being  the  only  halters  that  can  be 
depended  upon  for  fecuring  horfes  and  oxen ;  fo 
that  they  cannot  get  loofe  by  (napping  them  afun- 
der,  which  thjey  are  otherwife  apt  to  do  wljen  the 
lions  and  wolves  make  their  appearance,  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

vii.  Bos  GRUNNi£NS,  or  hog  cow,  has  fhort^ 
ered,  (lieep  pointed  cylindrical  horns  bent  out- 
wards. The  body  is  fo  hairy,  that  the  hair  hangs 
down  upon  its  knees  like  a  goat.  Thf  colour  of 
the  body  is  black,  but  the  front  is  white.  It  has . 
briftles  on  its  back,  and  hind-legs,  and  it  grunts  like  ^ 
a  hog.  The  tail  re(emble's  that  of  a.  horfe,  and  is 
covered  with  very  long  flowing  filky  hairs.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the,  N.  of  Afia.  Mr  Kerr  enu- 
meratAi  4  varieties  of  this  fpeciei^,  viz. 

1.  Bos  GnuNNiENS  ECORNiSr^sadomeflicated 
breed,  without  horns,  but  furhifhed  with  an  im- 
menfe  ^thicknefs  of  bone  on  the  forehead. 

2,  Bos  GRVNNiENS.FERus,  th^  wild  gruutm^ 
ox,  inhabits  Tangut,  Mongatia,  Thibet,  Siberia^ 
China,  Perfia,  and  Ihdi*.  The'fize  is  varioUs,  but 
fome  individuals  are  fo  very  large,  that  it  is  faid 
they  have  tails  6  feet  long,  which  do  not  reach 
the  ground.  They  ase  of  tremendous  fiercenefs, 
and  when  wounded  turn  furioufly  on  the  afllai- 
lant,  whom  they  never  fail  to  deftroy,  if  he  doe* 
not  efcape  inftantly.  Their  flefh,  when  fullgrowa 
is  hardly  eatable. 

"3.  Bos  grUnntens  ghainouk  is  a  domefti- 
cated'variety  of  the  wild  breed  (N**  3.)  which  it 
refembles  in  every  thing,  excepting  that  it  is  fub- 
je6t  to  great  variety  of  colour. 

4.- Bos  gruWnien  sarlVk  is  a  degeneriatod 
race,  not  particularly  defcribed,  but  fiippofed  to 
be  a  hybrid  produce  between  the  genuine  breed 
and  the  cattle  of  the  country.  AU  the  domefti- 
c.it&d  breeds  retain  much  of  their  original  fierce- 
nefs  and  are  eafily  irritated,  efpecially  at  the  fight 
of  any  thing  red,  on  which  account,  tb^  natives 
cut  off  the  fharp  points  of  their  horns.  Vhey  are 
employed  Cn  draughts  and  carriages. 

viii.Bps  tNDicus  the  INDIAN  ox,  with  all  its  va- 
rietie<i,  aro  coofidered  by  Dr  Gmelin,  as  varieties  of 
the  BbSTAURus,  {§  xi.)  but,  as  Mr  Kerr  obferves, 
"  many  ot  them  have  fuch  remarkable  differences 
as  would  t^onftitute,  iu  other,  genera,  fuflicient 
marks  for  fpecific  dif^in^fliop."  They  have  a  large 
fatty  lump  on  the  ihoulders.  They  differ  much 
in  fize  and  in  the  form  of  their  horns.  Such  are 
very  large,  and  of  a  reddilh  colour;  with  horns 
fhort,  and  bending  clofe  to  the  neck,  other  very 
fmall,  with  horns  almoft  upright,  bending  a  little 
forward.    The  following  are  the  chief  varieties : 

I.  Bos  iNOicus  MAJOR,  with  ihort  horns 
bending  backward,  inhabits  India,  Africa  and  Ma- 
dagafcar,.  The  lump  is  compofed  entirely  of  fat- 
and  is  efteemcJ  a  great  delicacy.  This  breed 
grows  to  a  Va(t  6ze;  the  neck  is  prodigioufiy 
thick,  and  the  legs  xather  fhort  in  proportion. 

T!.rv 
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Yliey  intermix  with  the  common  fpeciesy  and  in 
ft  few  generations  the  lump  difappcars. 

4.  Ik)s  iNDicus  MiMiMus,  IS  of  a  vcry  dirai- 
nntive  fize,  being  not  larger  than  a  gre.n  dog,  but 
has  a  very  fierce  look.  It  inhabits  ^\intt  and  is 
iifed  to  draw  children  in  fmall  carts. 

3.  Bos  iNUicus  MINOR,  the  Zebu,  of  Lit- 
tle INDI4N  BUFFALO,  has  ftiort  ere^l  bonis 
turned  a  little  forwards,  with  a  lump  on  the 
ihoulders.  See  P^/itfXXVl.  It  Is  about  the  fize 
of  a  calf  6  months  old,  and  inhabits  India,  Pcrfia, 
and  China.  It  is  the  common  bcaft  of  burden  in 
India,  and  is  alfo  ufed  to  draw  carriages  and  even 
for  ridding. 

ix.  Bos  MoscHATus,  the  musk  ox  of  Hiulfon's 
bay»  is  about  the  fize  of  a  Scotch  bullock  ;  has  a 
thick  body  and  fliort  legs.  The  horns  are  litt-gc, 
and  are  united  at  their  origin  in  the  fkull ;  but  im- 
mediately after^  they  fall  down  on  each  fide  of 
the  crown  of  the  head,  then  taper  away  fmaD, 
the  points  turning  up,  and  oUt.  See  Pfaie  XXIV. 
The  horns  of  an  old  bull  are  about  1  feet  in  length, 
as  well  as  in  circumference,  and  weigh  about  jo  lb 
each.  The  hair  is  black,  and  grows  to  a  great 
length ;  undemeattb  which  is  k  very  fiqe  afli-co- 
Inured  wool,  fu^erior  to  Vigdnia  wool.  The  m.ile 
only  has  the  curious  fQalp ;  the  female  is  covered 
with  hair.  Thefc  animals  frequent  the  country 
about  190  miles  inwards  to  the  NW»  of  Church- 
in  river,  in  Hudfon*s.  bay^  where  they  are  very 
rumcrous-  They  live  in  herds  of  from  30,  to  80 
or  100.  The  bulls  are  very  few  in  proportion  to, 
tfje  cows.  It  is  rare  to  fee  more  than  1  or  3  full 
i^Town  bulls  with  the  largeft  herd  ;  and'  from  the 
r  uitiber  of  males  which  at  times  are  found  dead, 
t'^^ Indiana  are  of  opinion  that  they  kill  each  other 
In'contending  for  the  females  at  the  rutting  fcafon. 
They  are  then  fo  jealous  of  their  miftrefies,  that ' 
rbcy  run  at  either  man  or  beall  who  offers  to .  ap- 
proach them ;  and  have  been  feen  to  run  and  bel- 
iv')vv  even  at  ravens,  and  other  laiye  birds  which 
danced  to  fly  or  Hjrht  near  them.  They  go  to 
it'.t  in  Augtift.  The  females  bring  forth  their 
opting  about  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
Tnnc^  and  luve  only  one  at  a  time.  They  de- 
^xht  moft  in  the  rocky  and  mountainous  parts 
..f  the  barren  grounds.  Though  a  bcaft  of  an 
apparently  unwieldy  form,  yet  it  climbs  the 
n:ks  with  grtMt  cafe  and  agility,  and  is  uear- 
iv  as  fure  footed  as  a  goat.  Though  thejr  Teem 
<  ndeft  of  grafs,  yet  in  winter  they  eat  mofs  or" 
..  '.y  other  herbage :  ^Ifo  the  top  01  the  willows 
.'  id  the  brufli  of  the  pine  tree.  The  flelh  po  ways 
'  r.-'mbles  that  of  the  wcftem  buffalo;'  but  is 
voro  like  that  of  the  elk,  the  fat  being  of  a  clear 
»  lite,  nightly  tinged  with  azure.  The  calves 
.  id  young  heifers  are  exceeding  good  eating ;  but 
r:o  flcfh  of  the  bulls  both  fmell  and  taflefofirong 
<>r  mulk,  as  to  render  it  very  difagreeable«  It 
fiVms  to  have  been  for  want  of^bctter  infbrmat ion, 
that  Mr  Drage  afferts  the  heart  to  be  the  moft 
i^npregnatec'r:  had  he  faid  the  kidneySf  he  would 
h.ive  been  much  nearer  the  truth.  The  urine 
::■. lift  contain  this  fcent  in  a  very  great  degree; 
uiv  the  penis  is  always  lubricated  with  a  brown 
^  iimmy  fubftance,  fo  highly  fcented  with  muflc, 
I  tt  after  having  been  kept  for  feveral  years  it  does 
r.r.t  feem  to  have  loft  any  of  its  quality.    The 
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dung  of  this  anima],  though  fo  large,  is  all  in  lit- 
tle round  knots ;  and  fo  exa<aiy  like  that  of  the 
varying  hare,  both  in  fize  and  colour,  that  it  would 
be  eafy  to  miftake  them  were  it  not  for  t^he  quan-     j 
tity.     The  Indians  kill  great  numbers  of  them.     | 
From  1000  to  4000  lb.  of  the  fiefh   frozen  U     | 
brought  to  Prince  of  Wales'  Fort  annually,  and  is     | 
ferved  out  to  the  Europeans.  I 

X.  Bos  PUMiLUs,  the  dwahf  ox,  has  horns  I 
almoft  ere^,  which  clofe  at  the  bafc,  rectnle  in 
the  middle,  and  approach  at  the  points.  It  in- 
habits'Africa,  and  was  feen  at  Cairo  by  Bekin, 
who  lays  it  came  from  Morocco.  It  is  larger  than 
a  roe,  but  lefs'than  a  ftag ;  has  a  thick  neck,  ck- 
vated  fhoulders,  and  fbort  leg? :  the  hair  U  brown 
and  fiiining,  and  the  tail  is  terminated  by  long 
and  coarfe  hairs. 

xi,  i.  Bos  TAURUS,  (the  domestic  bull 
and  cow,)  has  cylindrical  horns  bent  outwsrds, 
and  loufe  dewlaps.  The  bull,  or  male,  is  na- 
turally a  fierce  and  terfible  animal.  When  the 
cows,  are  in  fcafon,  he  is  perfei^ly  uDgovemable, 
and  often  altogether  furious.  Whea  cbaffed,  he 
has  an  air  of  fuHen  iVtajefty,  aod  often  tears  up  the 
ground  with  his  feet  and  horns.  T|ie  principal 
ufe  of  the  bull  is  to  propagate  the  fpecies;  all 
though  he  might  be  trained  to  labour,  his  obe- 
dience, cannot  be  depended  oo.  A  bull,  like  a 
fta!Uon»  fiiould  be  the  moft  handfome  of  his  fpe- 
cies. He  ihoiild  be  large,  well  made>  aod  in  good 
heart ;  he  ftiould  have  a  black  eye,  and  a  fiera- 
afpe^,  but  an  open  front ;  a  (hort  head ;  thick, 
fhort,  and  blacl^ilh  hoi-ns,  and  long  (haggy  ears; 
a  fhort  and  ftraight  noCe,  large  anS  full  breaft  and 
fhoulders^  thick  and  flefliy  neck,  6rm  reins,  a 
ftraight  back,  .{hick  Reftiy  legs,  and  a  long  tail 
well  covered  with  hair.  Caftration  remarkably 
ibflcris  the  nature  of  this  aninxal ;  it  deftroys  all 
his  fire  and  impetuofity,  and  renders  him  miW  and 
trad^able,  without  diminiftiing  his  ftrength;  on  the 
contrary,  afler  this  operation,  his  weight  is  yi- 
crafed,  and  he  becomes  fitter  for  the  purpofes 
ofploughing,  &c.  See  Ox,  §  a.  The  females 
of  all  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  which  wc  keep  in 
flocks,  and  whofe  mcreafes  is  the  principal  objed, 
are  much  more  ufeful  than  the  males.  The  cow 
produces  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  which  are 
principil  articles  in  our  food,  and  befides  anfwer 
roany  ufefuT  purpofes  in  various  arts.  Cows  are 
generally  in  feafon,  and  receive  the  bull  from  the 
bL'ginning  pf  iClay  to  the  middle  of 'July.  Their 
time  of  geflration  is  9  months,  which  naturally 
brings  the  veal  to  oar  markets  from  the  beginning 
of  January  to  the<nd  of  April.  See  Calf.  How- 
ever luxury  has  fallen  upon  methods  of  interrupt- 
ing this  natural  courfe,  and  veal  may  be  had  al- 
moft every  month  in  the  year.  Cows,  when  im- 
properly mamged»  are  very  fubjed  to  abortioo. 
In  tlie  time  of  geftation,  therefore,  they  ought  to 
be  obferved  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  left 
they  ftiould  leap  ditches,  &c.  Neither  ftiould 
they  be  fuftercd  to  draw  in  the  plough  or  other 
carriage.  They  iliould  be  put  into  the  beft  paf- 
turc,  and  fhould  not  be  milked  for  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  before  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
The  cow  comes  to  the  age  of  puberty  in  18 
months,  but  the  bull  requires  two  years :  but  al- 
though 
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tbOQ^l^ty  aiT  capable  pf  pr9pagating  «t  th^fc    tinguifticd  by  the  teeth  and  horns. 


ages,  it  is  better  to  rcflram  thein  till  they  be. full 
3  vears.  (ronr  3  to  9  years  thofe  animals  are  'iii 
full  vigour;  but  when  older,  they  aref  fit  for  no- 
thing but  to  be  fed  for  the  butcher.  A  milk  cow> 
ought  tQ  be  chofen  youngt  fleihy,  and  with  a 
briik  eye.    The  heavieft  and  molt  bulky  animals 


The  5rft  fc^- 
te^  fall  out  at  the  age  of  Hi  monChSL'^pd'tlfe 
fncceededby  others  of  a  darker  colour,  a(id  broad" 
er.  At  the  end  of  li  rtiontlis,  the  ne5ci  milk  teeth 
lik'evrife  fall  put;  and  at  the  begirtijilig  o(  the 
fourth  year  all  the  fore  teeth  are;  reaeved,:*'^*}! 
then  they  are  long,  preff  y  white,  and  CoiJal  !lipW* 


neither  fleep  fo  profoundly,  nor  fo  long,  as  the  "ever,  as  the  animal  advances  ifi  years,  thef  Ijc- 

fmaller  ones.    The  fleep  of  the  ox  is  ihort*  and  come  unequal  ahd  black! (h.    The  honi^  qf'  okeA, 

flight ;  he  wake«  at  the  leaft  nojfe.    He  lies  gene-  4   years  of  age>  are  fmall    l^ointt'd^ ,  heat/ *aiKl 

rally  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  kidney  of  that  fide  .fmootb,  but  thicktft*  near  the'  head  !;Thfe  thiflc 

is  always  arger  than,  the  other.    There  is  great  partJiext  feafon  is  ptifti^dfurthet-'  from  thfe  hcaU 

variety  i«  the  colour  of  oxen.    A  reddifh  or  black  by  a  horny  cylinder,  which  is'alfo  tcriiinated  bV 

colour  is moftefteemed..   The  hair  ihould  beglol*-  'another  fwelling  part,  and  fo  on  (for  a^  long  iil 


fy,  thick,  a()d  (bft;  for  when  otherwife,  the  ani- 
mal iseither not  iu  health,  or  has  a  weakly. con- 
ftitution.  The  ox  eats  very  quick,  and  foon  'fills 
his  firil  ftomach ;  after  which  he  lifts  down  to  ru- 
minate or  chew  the  cud.    The  ift  and  ad  (lo- 


the  .ox  lives, .  the  .bpm§.  (ipntinue  tO"  grow ;)  anfiH 
thefe  fwellings  becoit^e  fo  many  ahnliliif  khots  hf 
Which  the  age  may  eafily  be  reckoned  f  But  from 
the  point  to  the  firft  knot  muff  be  counted  three 
years,  and  every  fucceedipg  knot  Utily  brie'.ycdr* 


machs  are  continuations  of  the  lameL  bag,  and  very   The  bull,  <iow,*  aod  ox,  gt^netially  Irv^  :aboift'  ja 


capatious.  After  the  grafs  has  been  chewed  over 
again,  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mafb,  not  unlike 
boiled  /pinage ;  and  under  this  form  it  is  fent  down 
to  the  jd  flomach,  where  it  remains  and  digefts  fdr 
fome  time;  but  the  digcftion  ia  not  fully  comple- 
ted till  it  comes  to  the  4th  ftomach,  from  which 
it  is  thrown  down  to  the  guts.  The  contents  of 
the  I  ft  and  od  ftomachs  are  a  colleiftion  of  grafs 
and  other  vegetables  roughly  ^macerated ;  a  fer- 
mentation, however,  foon  commences,  which 
makes  the  grafs  fwell.  The  communication  be- 
*^7een  the  %d  and  3d  ftomach  is  by  an  opening 
much  fmaller  than  the  gullet,  and  not  fuflicient 
for  the  paflage  of  the  food  in  this  ftate-  When- 
ever then  the  two  firft  ftomachs  are  diftended  with 
food,  they  begin  to  contract,  or  rather  perform 
a  kind  of  readio*.  This  reaction  comprefles 
the  food,  and  makes  it  endeavour  to  get  out: 
now  the  gullet  being  laiger  thaA  the  paflage  be- 
tweea  the.  «d  and  3d  ftomachs,  the  preflure  of  the 
ftomach  neceflarily  forces  it  up  th^  gullet.  The 
adjon  of  ruminating,  however,  appears  to  be  m 
a  great  meafuie  voluntary  ;  as  animals  of  this  kind 
have  a  power  of  encrealing  the  readlion  of  their 
ftomachs..  After  the  food  undergoes  a  ad  mafti- 
cation,  it  ia  then  reduced  into  a  thin  pulp,  which 
ea&ly  pafles  from  the  %d  to  the  3d  ftomach,  where 
it  is  ftifl  further  macerated ;  from  thence  it  pafles 
to  the  4th,  where  it  is  rediK:ed  to  a  perfe^  muci- 
lage^ every  way  prepaivd  for  being  taken  up  by 
the  ladeals,  and  converted  into  nourifliment. 
What  confirms  this  account  of  chewing  the  cuil 
if,  that  as  long  as  thefe  anhnals  fuck  or  feed  upon 
liquid  aliment,  they  never  ruminate;  add  in  tJjie 
winter,  when  they  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  hay 
and  other  dry  viduals,  they  ruminate  more  than 
when  they  feed  upon  freih  grafs.  Bulls,  cows, 
and  oxen,  are  fond  of  licking  themfelves,  efpif- 
cially  when  lying  at  reft.  But  this  pradice  fliouki 
be  prevented  as  much  as  poiFibie;  for  as  the  hair 
is  an  imdigeftible  fubftance,  it  lies  in  the  ftomacK 
or  guts,  and  is  gradually  coated  by  a  glutinous 
fubftance,  which  in  time  hardens  into  round  ftonps 
of  a  conftderable  bulk,  which  fometimes  kills  them. 


or  15  years.  OX  b^ef  if  ver^  litrtiTil^fing,  ai  d 
yields  a  "ftrong  aliWient ;  the  flelh  of'a^to^',  wf f'n 
well  fatted  and  young,  is  not  rn'uch'fnfcT^ioi|.^,'Bu,l 
beef  is  hard,  tough,  and  dry '  for  wjifch'  t^aioii 
it  is  not  much  ufed  for  food.  Teal  fe'ivell^ftiw^ j 
eafy  of  digeftiori,  and  rtthei'  keei^  tlie*  b<iH^  'open 
than  otherwife.  For  thfe  ufes  m  the  various ^arts 
of  thefe  animals.  Sec  Ox,  .  The  northern  tdutt- 
trics  of  Europe  produce  the  beft  cattle  faf  this 
kind.  Ip  general*  they  bear  cojid  better  than'hiia'f ; 
for  this  r^afon  they  are  not  fo  nuitoous  in'the  font '  » 
em  countHes.  .ThcVe  are  but^fev^  iii  Alia  to  thi? 
fouth  of  Armenia,  or  in  Africa  beyotid  £ffypt  and 
Barbary.  America  produced  Jipne  of  tms  fpeciet* 
tiy  tbey  were  carried  .there  by  '  th^*  European'' « 
But  the  largeft  are  to  be  met  with  In  Dcrtm;lr% 
Podolia,  the  Ukfain.  afid  among  tw'*'Calmuciw 
Tartars^  likewife  thofe  of  lt^elari(l,'finglahd,  Hol- 
lajid,  and  Hujogary,  are  tnuch  larger  than  tho  c 
of  Perfia,  Turky,  Ghjecei  Ita1y,*{lnii.Spaiti ;  bit 
thoie  of  Barbary  ai^e  leaft  of  all',  lit  alt  tnount^ir- 
■  ous  countries,  .as  Wales,  the  Highland 5  of  Scot- 
land, 8cc,  the  blacl^  cattle  are  fmall,  but  hardy  ; 
and  when  fattened  nVake  excellent  beef.  |rt  Lap- 
land, they  are  .inpftly  white,  artd  'many  of  theui 
wanthofns.  The  Bntilh  breed  of  clittle,  MtPeft- 
naiit  obferves,  has  in  gciicfal  been  Ib'ftiucb  impro- 
Ted  by  foreign  mixture,  that  itria  drflkniTt  to  point 
out  the  original  kind  of  thefe  iili^usJs.  Thofe 
which  may  be  fuppofcd'lo  havc'bet*ir<JVl^iti!il1y 
Britini  are  far  inferior  in  fiize  to  thofe  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  European  continent  \  thiJcaLtle  {f 
{he  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  excee^liiigly  fiiiaU 
apd  many  of  Ujein,  inales  as  Vvcll  asfeinair?,  .sh.* 
Ijornlefs:  the  "Welch, runts  are.  mlich  larger:  the 
black  cattle  of  Cornwall  arc  of  the  Canic  Ir/euitli 
the  laft«  The  large  breeds,  now  cultivated  throi.'gli 
.moft  parts  of  Gre;iE  Britain,. are  either  entirely  cf 
foreign  extradliOn,  or  bur  own  ihiprovcd  by  a 
crols  with  the  foi'eign  kind.  '  The  I;incolnfliir(? 
kind  derive  thejirlize  frpnitUcHolfteirlbi'eed  ;  and 
the  large  horulefs  cattle,  that  are  bred  in  fome  j  af.  s 
of  Englahd,*  corac  orjginalb/  from  Poland.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this,  Ipecics:  amoiig  wjiich 


but  always  prevents  their  fattening,  as  the  ftofiiacH  the  following  are  mentioned  by  Mi-  Kerr  and  Pro 

is  rendered  incapable  of  digefting  the  food  fo  well  Gmelin.  ^- 

asit  ought.    Theage  of  thefe  animals  may  be  oii^        *•  Bos,TAUK.vs.A3ys8iwicU:,  the  At  y.llnian 
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09ty  bu  a  bunch  pn  its  back,  aqd  the  horns  ad-    foreft  defcribed  by  Cziar  (Ub.  ri.)  wat  ^ttt 

here  to  the  &ia  onlvy  aud  hang  pendulous.    Itin-     ' 

habits  AbyflSnia  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Bos 


3.    iiOS    TAURUS    APRICANUS,    the    LART9    IS 

white  and  has  elegant  homs^flendcr  leg«  and  black 

hoofiu   It  mhabits  Africa^,  and  is  fwifterthatl  tnofk 

Kories.    The  hide  is  la!d  to  be  iihpenetrable  by  a 

)b!ullet.    Some  reckon  it  a  fpecies  of  antelope. 

.  4*  Bos  TAURUS  BISON  has  horns  reflected  for- 

t^^ardsy  a  hunched  back  and  a  long  mane.    It  is 

•vrhtte»  and'  is  fuppofed  by  Buffon  to  be  the  fame 

ivitfi  the  Bon  ASUS  (Jlv.)  and  the  Ferus  :  (N*  5.) 

^0ut  Gmelln  ran^  them  as  diftin^.    It  is  quite  a 

Jdi^rent  animal  from  the  American  Bifon.  (^  i.) 

5*  Bos  TAURi/s  FERusy  the  WILD  0X|  inha- 
bits the  marfliy  \\ibods  of  Poland,  Pruffia,  andLi- 
.  thuajua.  .  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  ilock 
of  all  the  European  domeidic  breeds.  It  has  thick 
Qiort  l^omsy  refleifted  forward,  and  a  curly  fore- 
head. About  %so  years  ago»  there  was  found  in 
ScQtlaiid  a  ^ wild  race  of  cattle,  which  were  of  a 
pwe  wjiite  colour,  and  had,  if  we  may  believe 
'  Boethlusy  manes  like  lions.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  he 
cannot  but  give  (Credit  to  the  relation.;  having  feen 
'  m  the -woods  of  Drumlanrig  in  North  Britain,  and 
iu  the,  park  belonging  to  ChSUngham  caftlein  Nor- 
it^umbe^land,  herds  of  cattle  probably  derived 
from  the  ikvage  breed.  They  had  loft  their  manes, 
but  retained  their  colour  ana  fiercenefs ;  they  were 
of  a  middle  fize,  long  legged,  and  had  black  muz- 
xels  and  ears;  their  horns  fine,  with  a  bold  and 
elegant  bend. — The  keeper  of  thofe  at  Chilfing- 
ham,  faid,  that  the  weight  of  the  ox  was  38  ftones ; 
of  the  cow,  28 ;  tliat  their  hides  were  more  efteem- 
ed  by  'the  tanners  than  thofe  of  the  tame;  and 
they  would  give  lixpence  per  (tone  more  for  theij). 
Thefe  cattle  were  wild  as  any  deer;  on  being  ap- 
proached thfey  would  inftantly  take  to  flight,  and 
gallop  away  at  full  fpeed;  never  mix, with  the 


tame  fpecies,  nor  Come  near  'the  houfe,  unlefs 
conftrained  to  it  by  hunger  in  very  fevere  weather. 
When  it  is  neceflary  to  kill  any,'  they  are  always 
lliot :   if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the  beaft,  he 
inuft  take  care  to  keep  behind  fome  tree,  or  Ms 
life  would  be  in  danger  from  the  furious  attacks 
of  the  animal^  which  will  never  defift  till  a  period 
1$  put  to  its  life.    Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
our  (avage  cattle  by  hiftorians.    One  relates,  that 
JSI.  Robert  Bruce  was  (in  chafing  thefe  animals)  pre- 
ibrvcd  from  the  rage  of  a  wild  bull,  by  the  intrepi- 
dity of  one  of  his  courtiers,  from  which  he  arid 
his'lipeage  acquired  the  name  of  Turn-bull. 
Fitz-Stephen  names  thefe  animals  uri  fyl^nsy 
among  thofe  that  harboured  in  the  great  fonit 
ti^at  in  bis  time  lay  adjacent  to  London.    Ano- 
ther enumerates,,  among   the  provifions  at  the 
^rcnt  fcaft  of  Nevil  Abp.  of  York,  ^\  wild  bulls ; 
aod  Sibbafd  affures  uS|  that  in  his  days  a  wild  arid 
white  Q>ecies  was  found  in  the  mountuAsof  Scot- 
tod,  but  agreeing  in  form  wi^h  the  common  fort. 
Thefe  were  probably  tl^e  fame  with  ^ebifontes 
jvhati  of  Pliny  found  then  in  Germany,  and  might 
have  been  common  to  the  continent  and  our 
ifiand ;  the  lofs  of  Uieir  iavage  vigour  by  confine- 
Tuent  might  occafion  Ibme  change  in  the  external 
ii()pearancet  as  is  frequent  with  wild  animals  de. 
pnved  of  liberty }  and  to  tjhat  we  majafcribe 
tfteic  lo^of  suae*   Tbe  imlus  q£  the  uercynidn 


kind;  the  fame  which  is  called  by  the  modeni 
Germans,  aurochs^  i.  e.  hosfyhvefiri^ 

6.  Bos     TAURUS     MADAGASCARIENSiS,    tbc 

BouRY,  or  Madagafcar  oxj  is  of  a  large  fizr  aod 
white  colour,  with  pendulous  ears,  and  a  hunch- 
ed back.    It  inhabits  Adel  and  Madagafcar. 

7.  Bos  TAURUS  TiNiAHENSis,  the  Tm tan  OX, 
is  of  a  white  colour,  but  has  black  ears,  aodiiiiu* 
bits  the  ille  of  Tinian. 

ii.)  BOSA,  a  river  of  Sardinia. 
1.)  BosA,  or  BossA,  a  town  on  the  W.  coil 
of  Sardinia,   feated  on  the  mouth  of  tiic  river, 
(N**  I.)  near  which  it  has  a  harbour,  3a  m.  N.  of 
Oriftagni.    Lon.  8.  30.  £•  Lat.  4^i5-  N. 

(3.)  Bos  A,  m  the  Egyptian  memcine,  denoted 
a  mafs  prepared  of  the  flower  of  the  lolium,  henip- 
feed,  and  wsder ;  of  the  fame  inebriating  Tirtoc 
with  the  aflds,  or  opium. 

B03BURY,  a  village  in  Herefordfhire,  D?:y 
J>dbury. 

( I.)  BOSC,  John  Du,  Lord  of  Efinendrevilie, 
prefident  of  the  Court  of  Aids  at  Roan,  was  one 
of  the  many  martyrs  to  the  proteftant  relieion  in 
France,  during  the  bloody  reign  of  Chanes  IX. 
Mr  Bayle  gives  him  an  excellent  cfaarader.  He 
was  made  counfellor  and  commiflTairy  of  requefts 
in  15^4 }  and  was  promoted  to  the  ad-prefideoo', 
16  Jan.  1562,  but  was  beheaded  the  xft  of  Nov. 
following,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  refiftance 
of  Roan  to  the  arms  of  the  king*  Lc  Labourer 
fays,  "  he  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  having  all 
the  g|icat  mialities  that  are  to  be  defired  in  an  ac- 
compliftied  nugiftrate."  He  wrote,  i.  Joawin 
Bqfih^i  Neu/irii  w«f»  LinrnMyttfuaf^  De  Ugitimu  wr^f- 
tiu  :  1.  A  treatife  of  the  Number  Seven :  3.  Li 
Numjt  Pomfilii  Sacrh,  a  woA  which  gave  grca: 
offence  to  tne  catholics. 

(a.)  Bosc,  N.  DU,  a  Francifcan  of  the  1 7th  centu- 
ry, author  of  fcveral  works :  particularly,  i.  Tte 
nan;   to   which  his   friend  D'Ab!an« 


Honefi  Woman  ^ 

court  wrote  a  preface:    a.  The  Heroic  Wwmn 
and  3  feveml  pieces  againft  the*  Janfenifts,  wfaidi 
were  little  efteemed. 

(3.)  Bosc,  Peter  du,   the.greateft  proteftant 
preacher  of  his  age,  was  the  fon  of  W.  Du  Bofc, 
advocate  in  Rouen,  and  bom  at  Bayeux,  in  1623. 
He  ftudied  at  Montauban  and  Saumur»  and  mad^ 
*  fuch  rapid  progrefs,  that,  in  1645,  he  was  chofcn 
minifter  at  Caen.    He  was  foon  conftdered  as  i 
perfeA  orator,  and  was  repeatedly  preflTed  to  ac- 
cept of  the  church  of  Charenton,  bat  he  and  the 
people  of  Caen  were  fo^fond  of  each  other,  that 
nothing  but  perfecntion  could  part  them.    This 
began  in  1664,  when  he  was  confined  to  ChaloDS 
by  a  lettre  de  eatcbet,  but  he  was  liberated  foon  af- 
ter, and  the  joy  of  the  people  of  ;ill  perfuafrons  was 
fo  great,  upon  his  return  to  Cjben,  that  even  the 
Catholics  rejoiced ;  and  one  gentleman  made  two 
Francifcan  friars  fo  dnuik  upon  the  occftfion,  that 
one  of  them  died  on  the  foot.    The  Bp.  of  Cha- 
lons was  particularly^  kind  to  him.    In  1665,  he 
began  to  fignalize  his  prudence,  as  well  as  his  elo- 
quence in  defending  the  protdtant  churches  *a- 
gaihft  perfecutioRi,   In  1 666,  the  Idng  haviBg  pah* 
liihed  a  declaration  againft  them,  all  the  churcheii 
fent  deputies  to  Paris;  but  the  drawing  up  thdf 
memorials  was  committed  br  the  reft  to  M.  Du 
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Bofc,  wbo^wat  cfepttfed  fntn  thofe  of  Nonnapdy* 
In  1 6(^8,  he  alone  had  sa»  audience  of  the  kjiig» 
wherein  he  fucceeded  fo  wen»  that  fome  theliora^ 
tion  wa<  obtained.  And  Afr  Bayle  obferves,  if  U  • 
had  been  poflible  to  fave  the  refonned  dmrches . 
by  iH^sodation,.  «e  wotukl  hare  done  it.  fiiAt  in 
lOiSf  he  himfelf  was  intetdided ;  whereupon  he 
vent  to  Rotterdam^' where  he  was  miniiler  till  his 
death,  in  X693.  II9  publiihed  feveral  volumes  of 
fjmons;  and  after,  his.deatb,  his  fon-in-law  M. 
Le  Gendre  poblifhed  a  valuable  coUeaion  of  his 
ncmoirsy  requefts,  petitions,  &c.  relating  to  the 
chirrcheis  With  his  fpeeehesy  letters,  and  poems  in 
OreA,  Latin,  and  Fi^nch. 

(i.)  *  BOSCAGE,  If./,  l&ofcage,  Fr.]  i.  Wood, 
or  woodlands.— We  bent  our  courfe  thither, 
where  we  faw  the  appearance  of  land ;  and,  the 
next  day,  we  naight  plainly  difcem  that  it  was  a 
land  flat  to  our  Aght,  and  full  of  IfofMige^  which 
made  it  (hew  the  more  dark.  J3a»/t.  a.  The  pre- 
fentation  of  woods.-^Cbeerful  paintings  in  fi^ft. 
ing  and  banqueting  rooms  J  grayer  ftones  in  g^U 
Jeries ;  landicapes  and  Ufeage^  and  fuch  wild  woH^f, 
in  open  terraces,  or  fummer-houfes.  fflnfoti. 

(2.)  BoscAOE,  among  pamter^  a  landfcaper^ 
prefenting  much  wood  and^i^s, 

(>)  Boscage,  or)  in  hiw,  |.  foo4  which  trees 

BOSCAGIUM,  3  yield  to  cattle^  as  maft, 
&c.  Manhood  (kys,  to  be  quit  of  Boicage  is  to 
be  difchaiged  of  paying  any  duty  for  wipdfidl 
wood  in  the  fioreft.    a.  A  tax  on  wood. 

BOSCAN»  John,  a  Spanifti  poet  of  the  i6th 
century,  bom  at  Barcelona.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vigo,  another  Spamfli  poet. 
Thefe  two  were  the  firlk  vfho  made  any  great  im- 
provemrnt  in  the  poetry  of  ^heir  natjon,  and  their 
pieces  were'printed  together  Bofcan,  who  died 
about  A.D.  ij4»,principaJly  fucceeded  in  fonoets. 

BOSCASTLE,  formerly  called  Boteheavx 
Castle,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  (eated  on  the  B|i(- 
toi  Channel,  230  milet  frpm  London. 

BOSCAWEN,  £dwa^,  a  bmve  Britiih  adqu^ 
^1,  was  the  iecond  fon  of  Hugh,  lord  viicount 
Falmouth.  Haying  early  entered  into  the  navy^ 
he  was,  in  1740,  captain  of  the  Si^oreham ;  and 
behaved  with  great  vitfepiditv  as  a  volunteer  un< 
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esqpedition  to  the  £aft  Indies  >  and  <m  tte'^lii 
Npv;  tailed  from  St  Helen's,  wjfth  6  (hips  pf  the 
line,  5  frigates,  and  sooo  fc^d^ers*  On;tfa(  %9^ 
July,  1748,  he  arrived  at  St. David's,  ;uid  foon  af-: 
ter  liid  tiege  to  PoHdi<iheiTy ;  but  the  men  grow- 
ing ficklv,  and  the  naonfoons  expc^todt  the  fiege 
wag  railed,  and  he  ihewed  hjmfelf  ad  mucH  the 
general  as  the  admiral  in. his  tettca$^  3oon  after 
he  had  the  news  of  the  peace,  and  Madrafs  w^f . 
delivered  up  to  him  by  the  French.  In  April; 
1750,  he  arrived  at  St  Helen's  in  the  Exeter,  and 
found  that  in  hia  abfenoe  he  had  been  appointed 
rear  admiral  of  the  white.  He  waa  next  year  ap- 
pointed bne  of  the  lords  commiflioners  01  the  adr 
miralty,  and  chofen  an  elder  brother  o€  the  Tri- 
nity houfe.  In  February  1755,  he  was  appointed 
vice  adintral  of  the  blue«  On  the  19th  4pn]f  he 
fell  in  with,  and  took  the  Alcide  and  Leys  of  ^4 
guns  each.  In  1756,  he  was  appointed  vice  ad- 
miral of  the  white;  and  in  175S,  admiral  of  thc^ 
blue,  and  cpmmande/  in  chief  of  th^  expedition 
to  Cape  Breton  (  when,  in  qonjun^ion  with  ge- 
neral Amherft,  and  a  bodv  of  troops  from  New 
Englaffd,  the  important  rortrefs  of  Louiibeuig^ 
and  the  whole  idand  of  Cape  Breton  were  Uken, 
for  which  he  afterwards  r^eived  the  thanks  6t 
theHoufeof  Commons.  In  171^9^  being  appoii^- 
ed  to  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean^  he  arw . 
rived  at  Gibraltar,  where  hearing  that  the  Tou- 
lon fleet,  onde^  M.  de  la  Cue,  had  pafTed  th^ 
Strains,  to  Join  th^t  at  Bred^,  he  got  tmder  fail^ 
and  on  the  18th  Aug.  ei^gaged  the  enemy^.  Hit 
ihip,  the  Namur  pf  96  guns,  lofing  her  mam  maft^ 
he  ^lifted  his  flag  to  the  Newark  |  and,  afWn*  a 
iliarp  engagementr  took  3  large  ihips»  and  burnt 
two  in  Lagos  Bav,  and  the  fame  year  arrived' at 
Spithead  with  his  prizes  and  sooo  prifoners.  On 
December  h  1760,  he  was  appointed  general  of 
the  marines,  with  a  (alarv  of  L.  3000  per  annumt 
afid  was  alfo  fworn  pne  Of  the  privy  council*  He 
died  in  1761. 

BQSCAW.\Y0AN,  ^  village  in  Comwall,^ 
|l|e  Land's  £nd^ 

BOSCH,  Jacob  Vanden^  a  painter  of  ftill  life, 
was  bom  at  Amfterdam  in  1636,  and  painted  fum* 

„,  __  _  ,  ,^ ^ ^    mer  fruits  of  various  kinds^  with  fuch  natural  and 

der  idmixal  -Vernon,  a^  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello.    tranfparent  colouf,  that  they  appeared  delicious^ 
At  the  fiege  pf  Carthagena,  in  Mardi  1 740-1,  he    and  almoft  real.    He  died  in  1676. 
had  the  command  of  ji^party  of  feamen,  who  re-       BOSpHAERTS,  Thomas  Willeborts,  a  cele-^ 
Mutely  attacked.and  tqp^  a  bj^t^  of  i ;  twenty-*  boated  painter,  was  bom  at  Bergen-oi>-zoom ;  and ' 
four  pomukfa,  though  expofied  to  the  fiiepf  ano?.    began  to  draw,  when  very  young,  in  the  t|poko 


ther  fort  o£  5  guns  a^d  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Prbct  Frederic  of  79  guns*  |n 
May  1743  he  returned  to  fngla^cl,  and  inarried 
Frances,  daughter  of  William  Glanyille,  Eiq.  and 
Ae  feme  year  Was  tMtpA  reprefentative  for  Tru? 
m  in  Cornvall.  In  17449  b^  was  made  captain 
of  the  Dreadnought  of  60  guns;  and  fooa  after 
took  the  Jiedia^  a  Prench  man  of  war,  the  ^ 
king's  ihip  taken  10  that  war.  May  3, 17479  he 
fignalized  hiaMelf  under  admirals  Anfon  and  War- 
reo,  in  an  eiigagement  with  the  French  fleet  oS- 
Cape  Finiftimt)  and  was  wounded  in  the  (houl- 
te  with  a  muiket  ball ;  the  whole  ten  breach  ihips 
of  war  were  taken*    Oq  the  15th.  July,  he  waa 


maderear.4dnundo£thefaiue,  andcomnumderin     ,  ,         ,    .  ^ 

^\(ti  0  the  lax|^  and  fea  fc^rcei  employed  ^  an    pedboa  of  quality  then  living, 

^      -  Aaa 


that  were  int^4^  fof  other  ftudies.  He  drew 
his  ovm  picture  f)-om  a  Ipqkin^-glafs,  fo  like,  that 
tbpie  who  law  it  were  ahqniflied.  Thiahedid 
l>dbre  Whad  the  leaft  inftni^ion,  when  he  waa 
only  i»  years  of , age.  Upon  this  his  parents^ent  * 
aim  to  a'mafter,  that  he  might  follow  the  bent  of 
lbi»  genius ;  but  his  firft  mafter  being  an  indifferent 
|;^ter»  h^  engaged  hlmielf  with  Gerard  Segers  ) 
tinder  whom  he^  proved  a  moft  ingenious  ar- 
tiA*  Antwerp  bein^  at  that  time  the  feat  of  arts* 
he  there  execnted  mch  a  number  of  noble  piecea 
as  added  greatly  to  the  fplendour  of  that  wealthy 
city.  In  i64if  Henry  Frederick  prince  of  Orange, 
and  his  (on  prince  WiUiaq^  employed  him  in  their 
fervice  $  and  he  painted  portraits  for  moft  of  the 
i.    -  _i. — L-_  t.^.L-     jj^  diedip  1670. 
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•  BOSCHAS,  afp*cie8of  Anas.  S*Anas,N.6. 
B08CHI,  or)a  towrt  of  Italy,  in  the  Mila- 
.Ci.)  BOSCO,  5  nefe,  feated  on  the  river  Orbe, 

IxMi.  9.  44*  W%*  Lat  44*  J.  N- 

ti.)  J^^s^^'    Sec  Attachiamkwta,  N^a. 

BOSCbBEL,.  a  grove  in  ShVopihire,  nea^ 
Whi*-Lftdft»8,  in  tfce  plariffi  of  Tongfe,  noted  for 
the  oak  in  ^hJ^h  Charles  IL  was  hid,  and  fawthe 
nWiers  pafe  by  in  queft  of  him,  after  the  battle  of 
WorceittT.  .... 

BObTOI,  or  Boscr,  [Or.  j3*f»*/,  grazers,]  in  ec- 
cleliaftical  hlftor^',  a  fpecies  of  monks  in  Paleftine, 
who  fed  oh'grafs  like  the  beafts.  The  Bofcoi  are 
ranked"  among  thenumbei'  of  Adamites,  not  fo 
much  on  account  of  their  habit»  as  food.  They 
took  no  care  about  previfion ;  but  when  any  of 
them  iva*' hungry,  he  went  into  the  fields  with  a 
knifes  and  gathered  and  cat  what  he  could  find. 

BOSCOMB,  a  village  in  WilUhire,  3  miles  SE. 
of  SalJfbury,  and  9  from  Sarum. 

•  BOSCU8,  [from  3*f«»',  to  feed,]  in  ancient  hyr. 
writings, Tignifies  a  wood  of  any  kind.  Jt  is  alfo 
■writfen  B  u  s  c  tj  8 ,  bufcariay  and  hufcale.-  Bofcuf  \  s 
divided  into  liigh  wood,  or  timber,  caHed  ^iCo/al- 
tusf  and  haut  l^h  f  and  coppice,  or  undenf  ood, 
fub  hofcusy  or  fvh  boh, 

BC)S£A>  goldek.rod  tree:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order^  belonging  to' the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  ahd  iii  the  natural  riiethod  ranking  under 
the  ^3d  order,  Scabridscl  The  calvx  is  pentaphyl- 
lou^ ;  thefe  is  no  corolla,  and  the  berry  is  mon'o- 
Ipermous.   Of  this  gepus  thw?  is  but  one  fpecies, 

v^z. '      •    • 

' B9'^EA-  vf RVAwon A.  It  isa  native  of  the  Ca- 
nary and  Caribbee  iflands.  It  has  Been  long  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Briti/h  botanic  gardens,  but  has 
never  been  obfervcd  to  flower  in  this  country.  It 
i'l  a  pretty  ftrdng  woody  fhriib,  growing  with  ^ 
Item  as  rarge  as  a  man^s  leg  \  the  branches  come 
out  very  irregular,  and  make  conRderable  /hoots 
every  lummcr,  which  ihould  be  fhojtened  m 
Ipring.  fhefe  branches  retain  their  leaver  till 
fpring^  when  they  fall  away,  and  new  leaves  are 
prod\iced  iti  tttfeir  place.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  plants  In  fpring ;  and  the  plants  mult' 
be  houfi^d  in  winter,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
bear  the  open  air  at  that  feafcm. 

BOSEHAM,  a  village  in  Sulfcx,  between  Chi- 
cjicftor  and  Thomev  Ijle. 

BOSGRAVE/in  Suflex,  NE.  of  CbicheAer. 

BOSHIE8.MEN,  a  ffJecies  of  Hottentots,  fo 
nlUd,  accenting  to  Dr  Spamhan, '  from  their 
dvveflihg  in  woody  ©)•  ipdunti^nous  places.  They 
3^c  fworn  enemies  to'  a  paft6r«il  life ;'  live  on  hiinti- 
ihg  Arid  plunder,  and  never  keep  rfny  animal  alive 
for  tlie  ipace  of  one  night;  By  this  rneXns  they 
render  tHepifelve^  cdioub  to  the  reft'c^f  the"  inha- 
bitants of  the  Cape,'  and'  are'purfued  and  exter- 
minated Kke  the  wild  bejifts;  whofe  manners  fhe'y 
liaye  ^fRimedv  Others  are  kept  alive  and  mad^' 
f laves  (df!* 'Their  Syea^ons  arc  poifojued  arrows,] 
\C-hich  lliot  out  of  afmall  bow,  will  fly  soo  paces, 
and  wifl'  b'it  a  mark  ^^'ith  a  tolerible  degree  of  cer- 
tmnty  at  the  A'ftancje  of  50  or  i>en  160' paces.' 
Frofti  thls^difta^ice  they  can  c6nvey  death  to  the 
game  they  ftunt  for  food  J  as  well' as  to  theil»  foeSj 
and  even  to  fo  targe-  and*  trenM:ndoUS  a  be^*  a» 
tike  lion.    The  Hottentot,  In  the  mean  time,  (afe 
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in  his  ^mbufb,  is  cext^n  of  thc'6()eraion  of  his 
poifon,  which  is  always  of  Die  moft  viruleat  kind; 
and  it  is  faid  he  has  orily  to  wast  a  few  mintttesto 
fae  tbe  wild  beaft  languiih  and  die.  The  dwel- 
lings" of  thefe  foes  to  a  paftdrttf  Itfe  are  generally 
not  More  agreeable  than  their  manners.  like  the 
wild  beafts,  buflies  and  cKfts  in  rocks  ferve  than 
forhoufes ;  and  fome of  them  are  iaid  to  be  lb 
far  worfe  than  beafts,  that  their  foil  has  been 
found  clofe  by  their  habitations.  "A  great  many 
of  them  are  entirely  naked ;  but  fuch  as  have  been 
able  to  procure  the  (kin  of  any  fort  of  animal, 
great  or  fmall,  cover  their  bodies  with  it  iroiBthe 
ihoulders  downwards  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  wear- 
ing it  til  I  it  falls  olf  their  back  in  rags.  Ignorant  ot 
agriculture,  they  wander  over  hills  and  dales,  after 
wild  roots,  berries,  and  plants,  which  they  cat 
raw,  to  fuftain  a  life  that  this  miferable  food  would 
foon  extinguilh,  were  they  ufcd  to  better  fue. 
Their  table,  however,  is  fometimes  compofed  d 
feyeral  other  difhes ;  fuch  as  the  larvae  ot  infers, 
caterpillars,  white  ants  (the  termesj,  graihoppers, 
fuakes,  and  fome  fort  of  fpiders.  Tbe  Bolhje*- 
man  is  neverthelefs  fhequentiy  in  want,  and  familb- 
ed  to  iuch  a  degree  as.to  wafte  almoft  to  a  fta- 
dow.  •«  It  was  with  no  fmall  aftoniihment  (fayi 
Dr  Spamuan,  that  I  for  tbe  firft  time  faw  in 
I^ng  Kloof  a  lad  belonging  to  this  race  of  mra 
with  his  face,  arms,  legs,  and  body,  fo  moo- 
ftroufly  fmall  and  withered,  that  1  could  not  ha>e 
bei*n  induced  to  fuppofe  bat  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  that  ftate  by  the  fever  that  was  epide- 
mic  in  thofe  parts,  had  I  not  feen  him  at  the  fame 
time  nm  like  a  lapwing*  It  required  but  a  few 
weeks  to  bring  one  of  thofe  ftarvelings  to  a  thrir- 
ing  ftate,  and  even  to' make  him  tat;  th»ir  fto- 
machs  "being  ftrong  enough  to  digeft  tbe  great 
quantitj^  of  food  with  which  they  are  crammtd, 
as  they  may  be  rather  faid  to  bolt  than  eat."  The 
capture  of '(laves  from  among  this  race  of  men  is 
by  no  means  difRcolt ;  and  is  effeded  (Dr  Sparr- 
man  informs  us)  in  the  following  manner.  "  Se- 
veral farmers  join  together,  and  take  a  journey  to 
that  part  of 'the  country  whene  the  Boftiies-men 
live.  'They,  as  well  as  their  Lego-Hottentoti,  or 
elfe  fuch  Bolhies-inen  as  havebeen  caught  fome 
time  before,  and  have  been  trained  up  to  fidelity* 
in  then-  fervice,  endeavour  to  fpy  out  wbere  the 
wild  Boiliies-men  have  their  liaunta.  This  is  bcft 
difcotered  by  the  fmoke  of  thdr  fires.  .The\-  aw 
fouhd  in  focitties  from  |o  to  100,  reckoning  great 
and  fmall.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  formers 
will  venture  in  a  dark  night  tofet  upon  themirith 
6  or  8  people,  which  thty  contrive  to  do  by  pK- 
vioufly  ftationing  themfelvevat  fome  dift«nceroond 
about  the  craal.  They  then  give  tht  alarm  by  6t- 
ihg  a  gun  or  two.  By  this  mcsms  there  is  ftich  a 
conftcmation  l|>read  among  thefe  fiivage^'  that  it 
is  only  the  moft  bold  among  them  tfoM  have  the 
6oMfXt^to  bheak  through  the  circle  an4  fteal  off. 
TTiefe  the  captors  are  glad  enoitgh  togrfrid  of 
at  To  eafy  a  tnte^  being  better  plealcd  with  thofe 
that  are  ftupid,  thnordus,  and  ftruck  with  «nare- 
rttent,  and  who  cdnfeqaeutlv' allow' thfsnielves  to 
be  taken  *and  caVrfed  into  bondage.  They  are, 
however,  at  firft  treated' by  gentle  methods;  that 
is,  the  vi^oTi  intiermix  ttiu  faiseft  promifli  witi> 
their  threats,  and  endeavour,  if  pofiiblcy  to  ilioot 
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tome  of  rtie  lafger  kinds  of  gam^foV  their  ptifon 
er?>  fuph  as  btifikl^MS,  fea-cows,  and  the  Jike. 
Such  agreeable  baits,  together  with  a  little  tobac- 
co, foon  induce  them^  continually  cockered  ;ind 
fcafted  as  they  are,,  to  go  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  chearfulnefs  to  th'e  colonift's  place  of  iCbbde. 
I'herc  this  hixunous  junketting  upon  meat  and 
fat  is  exchanged  for  nftoderate  portions^  confiAing 
for  the  moft  part  of  butter  milk,  frumenty,  and 
hafty  puddiftg.  This  diet,  neverthelefs  makes 
the  Bofhies-man  fat  in  a  few  weeks.  However, 
he  foon  iind^  his  good  living  ennbittered  by  the 
maundering  and  grumbling  of  his  xnafter  and  mif* 
trpfs.    The  words  t'xtntri  and  t'gduntitji,  whfch- 
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bacco;  a*ftate  ifpfaich :  excites  in  thwi.iAdMkMir 
of  as  a|;n!^AUeaiiiatiirBj  as  the  ^fretisy.  produced - 
by  fpirauoiis  liqudsTftaiKl  opiumfieems.to  airor4. 
to  ixiany  otlierS|<  who  are  never  at  cde  but  when, 
they  can*  prodtre  >  ta  themfel^es  t  bi»  delicious  plea-< 
Aire.  And  yet^ '  tJaough  they  may  thus  ag>re^ly . 
pais  away.the  otherwlfe  t^ous  hours  of  thenrliveft. 
in  fmoking  aAd  fleep,  they  nevcrthel^fs  generally 
run  away.  The  colonics  winder  at  this,  as  apro^ 
cedurevntirely  devoid  of  iieaii»n  (wilhoilt  percei- 
vings thatin*io4oii]g  they  fiippofe  the  Hottentots 
not  endued  witba  de0re«  which  has  its  imiiiedi-> 
ate  foundation  in  nature,  and  which  is  common 
to  the  'huiD«n  race,  and  even  \o  moft  brute  ani- 


perhaps  are  beft  uanflated  by  thofe of  **  young  mals,  viz.  an  eameft  longing  after  the. birth-place 
forcexvr**  and  *•  imp,"  are  expreflions  which  he  ^-^  ^ — ■*'--  —^  ^' — '-""  "^—  *^'^'"'  ''*--*•' 
miift  frequentty  put  up  with,  and  fometimes  a 
itrw  curfes  and  blowrf  into  the  bargain  ;  and  this 
tor  negled,  remiifnefs,.  or  idlenefs;  which  laft 
failure,  if  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  bom  with  him, 
is  however  in  a  manner  naturalized  in  him.  So 
that  both  by  nature  and  ciiftom  detefting  all  man- 
i.er  of  labour,  and  now  from  his  greater  corpu- 
lency becoming  ftill  more  flothful,  and  having  be- 
fides  been  nfed  to  a  wandering  life,  fubjeA  to  ho 
controul,  he  moft  fenhbly  feels  the  w^ant  of  his 
libCTty.  No  wonder^  then,  that  he  generally  en- 
deavours to  regain  it  by  making  his  efcape :  but 
what  is  really  a  fubjcdt  for  wonder  is,  that  when 
one  of  thefe  poor  devilsruns  away  from  his  fenricej 
<T  more  properly  l>ondage,  he  never  takes  with 
him  any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  This 
is  an  inllancc  of  moderation  in  the  favagcstowaKls 


and  £anulies,.aDd  efpecially  ^after  their  liberty^ 
The  flsve  bufrntfTs,  that  rioletit  ouirage  to  the  na-i 
ttiral  rights  of  mankind,  always  in  itfelf  acrime^ 
and  which  leads  to  all  maii0er  of  mifdemeanors 
and  wickcdnefs,  is  exercifi^  by -the  colonifts  in 
generid,  with  a  cruelty  towards  the  nation  of  Bo- 
iliies-men,  which,  aoerits  the  abhonrenoe  of  every 
one ;  though  I  iiave  been  told  that  they  pique 
themfelves  upon  it;  and  not  only  is  the  capture 
of  thofe  Hottentots  confidefied  by  th^m  merely- asl 
a  party  of  pleafure,  but  in  cold  blood  they  do- 
ftroy  the  bands  which  nature  has  knit  bet^veen 
hulbands  and  their  wives  and  children.  Not  con- 
tent, forinftanoe,  with  having  torn  an  unhappy 
woman  from  the  embraces  of  her  huftiand,.  her 
only  protsedton  and  comfort,  they  endeavour,  all 
they  can,^nd  that  chiefly  at  night,  to  deprive  her 
likewiie  of  her  in&nts ;  ror  it  has  been  obferved^ 


t^eir  tyrants  which  is  univerfally  attefted,  and  at    that  the  mothers  can  feldom  perfuade  themiblvea 


tne  fame  time*  praifed  and  admired  by  the  colo- 
Jiifts  therafelves ;  which,  however,  J  cannot  eafily 
raoncile  with  what  1  have  learned  of  the  human 
leart.  Is  it  in  confequence  of  their  fearing  to 
meet  wilh  harder  ufage  in  cafe  they  Ihould  be 
rit«ken  ?  This  for,  however,  is  certain,  that  none 
<)f  this  fpecies  cf  Hottentots  are  much  given  to  vio- 
knce  or  revenge.  Free  from  many  wants  and  de- 
lires  that  torment  the  reft  of  mankind,  they  are 


to  ftce  from  their  tender  ofispring.  The  amiable 
tendernefs  of  the  mother,  which  perhaps  glows 
with  a  more  lively  flame  in  the  breaft  of  this  poor, 
heathen,  than  in  thofe  of  her  Chriftian  tyrants,  ia 
the  very  circumftance  laid  hold  on  by  their  perfe- 
cutorsr  to  rivet  the  chains  of  thisiwrctched  female 
fo  mtich  the  fafter.  There  are  fome  mothers, 
however,  that  fet  themfehres.  free,  when  they 
have  loft  all  hopes  of  faving  their  children.   After 


iittle,  if  at  all,  addided  to  thieving,  if  we  except    having  madd  their  efcape,  they  fometimes  keep 
1 'randy,  via uals,  and  tobacco.    It  is  not  impro-    fecreth 


bable  likewife,  that  the  advantages  accruing  ftom 
.1  theft  may  b<»  Overlooked  by  thefn,  when  their 
thoughts.are  taken  up  with  regaining  their  liber- 
ty, the  greateft  of  all  tieafures.  It  is  neceifary  to 
obferve  here,  that  fome  of  the  Hottentots  or  Bo- 
i*iie8-men,  who  are  thns  forced  into  the  iervice  of 
the  colonift<i,  live  in  fmall  focieties  peaceably  and 
quietly  in  dcfart  tra^s,  where  the  colonifts  oaa* 
not  eafily  come  at  theni,  and  ai^  Tomefimefe  in 
Jhe  polTellion  of  a  few  cows.  Thefe  people  pro-' 
lubly  originate  from  Bolhies^raen  who  have  run 
»way  from-  the  colonifta  fenace.  1  muft  oonMi 
that  the  Boflnes-men  ia  fome  hulbandmen's  fer. 
▼ice  are  treated  in  the  gentleft  manner,  and  perhaps 
«ven  without  ever  having  a  haAh  lyoyd  given  them ; 
Bvc  very  well  with  regard  tO'provilions ;  are  well 
clad,  Keiathely  to  tbcir  condition  ha  tife;  and  ax« 
wy  comtortaWy  lodged,  in  comparifoo  of  what 
others  are,  in* their  own  ftraw  cottages.  The  chief 
of  their  bufinelij  perhaps  confifts  in  tending  a  herd 
a  cattle,  or  flock  of  fhcep,  duringthe  heat  of  the 

pay*  when  they  have  an  opportuaitT  of  getting .  Servia  $  on  the  S.  by  Albania^  and  on  the.  . 
ittto  a  gentle  ftate  of  iotoxicatios  by  l^noking  to*    Cn^itia  and  Dalmatia*    It  b^ooffs  eutii^lyto  the 
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ly  about  the  neighbourhood,  in  hopes  of 
finding  fome  opportunity  of  recovering  their  Iofi 
fants  again.'^ 
♦  BOSKY,  adj.  [bojqtit^  Fr.]  Woody.— 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  JMW  doft 
crown 
My  b^y  acre*,  and  my  unifarubbM  down. 

Sbahfpeare. 
I  know  each  land)  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle;  or  bufliy  deii,  of  this  wUd  wood, 
'  And  ev'ry  i^ooum  from  Gde  to  fide.    JMS//^ 
BOSLEY,  a  village  in  Cheibire,  N£..of  Con- 
gleton. 

BOSMAIFE,  an  iflknd  of  Ruflia,  n  the  profe 
▼ince  of  Aftmcan,  lo  mika  below .  the  t  city.    See 

AsTKJicaN,  $4;  *  ■    ^' 

B08NA,  a  jiavinble  river  of  Tuvkiih  IHyriiim. 
.  BOSNASERAGO,  a  large  and  ftrong  town 
of  Tudcyv.^  capital  of  Boljii^,^!ix0  tntles.SW. 
of  Belgrade.  Lon.  ir^.  57;  £.  I^t«  44«40.  ^  ^ , 
BOSNIA,  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe^ 
bounded^OD  the*  N..  by  Sclatooiai  onlhe  $.  by 
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*fwt'ki  l"  bbt  thc^  were  on  the  point  ^  1>eing  ex« 
lielled  from  it  by  the  ChriftiaiiB»  irfaen  tke  SpaiiN .  . 
aMi  Invikled  Stdl}^  and  Obligtrd  the  emperor  to  - 
oonchide' the  pehce  of  PaflarowitE  in  17189  by 
^hich  he ^ve  up  Bofdiatothe  Turks.  It  b  aoo 
milnr  Umg  and  75  hroad.  It  it  a  banva  couotrjr, 
and  But  littte  cultivated  $  the  piiticipal.veveniK 
atifing  from  the  filver  mines.  The  folcomc^  Bof* 
iria  are  held  in  great  efteem. 

'  (i.)  *  B080M.  «./.  [^>r,  ^^^»  &BC]    i.      . 
The  emhmce  of  the  arms  holding  any  ddngto  the 
hteaft.    a.  The  breaft ;  the  heart.-p~ 

*  Our  good  old  friend, 

*  Lay  cofRifotts  to  your  lofom ;  and  beftow 
'  Your  needful  connfei  to  our  bufineflea.     SJbak. 

3.  The  foldt  of  the  dn^fa  that  carer  ^he  bveaft.— 
Put  noiv  thy  hand  into  thy  ho^;  and  he  pot 
his  h^d  into  his  hojkmi  and  when  he  took  it  out 
^faold  his  hand  was  leproUs  at  fnow.  Exodus  iv. 
4*  4.  }nck)fttre ;  compafs ;  embrace. — Unto  laws 
thus  receiyed  by  a  whole  church,  they  which  live 
within  the  k^om  of  that  churchy  mnft  not  think 
It  a  matter  mdlfTerenty  either  to  yield  or  not  to 
yieldy  obedience.  Hooker.  5.  The  breaft^  as  the 
iisat  of  the  paifiout.'— Anger  refteth  in  the  bofonu 
flf  fools.  Ecclef,'*' 

Ihrni  jealoofy^f  tormenting  ftrlfe 
Forever  be  thy  bo/om  freed«  Prior^ 

Unfortunate  Fallard  1  O9  who  can  name 
The  pangs  of  ri^»  of  ibrrow>  and  of  ihame  ; 
That  with  mixM  tumult  in  thy  bofom  fwdi'd» 
When  firft  thou  ikw'ft  thy  braveft  troops  le- 
pellM  t  MMfon. 

Here  aAing  hifims  wear  a  vifiige  gay. 
And  ftifled  groans  frequent  the  ball  and  play. 

Toung. 
■J^,  The  bi'eaft,  as  the  feat  of  tendemefs.-*-Their 
foul  was  poured  out  into  then*  mother's  k^om^ 
iMm. — 

Ko  further  feek  his  virtnes  to  dtlclofe. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  theur  dread  abode  ^ 
Tliere  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repofe. 
The  bofom  of  his  father  and  his  God.        Crof  • 
^.  The  breaft,  as  the  receptacle  of  iecreU.— If  I 
YO^rered  my  tranfgreffioil  as  Adaib,  by  hiding  my 
amottity  in  my  bofom,  Job^  8.  Any  reo«^cle» 
£loib  or  iecrct  $  as,  the  bofom  of  the  earth ;  the 
hofom  of  the  deep.     9.  The  tender  aflfedions^ 
tednefs^  favour.'— 

Whofe  age  has  charms  in  it,  whole  title  more. 
To  pluck  the  common  bofkms  on  his  fide. 

Sbakeffeare. 
To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  ivpiy*d  : 
O  Son,  in  whom  my  foul  hath  chief  delight'; 
Son  of  my  bofom^  Son  who  art  alone 
-  My  word^  my  wifdom^  and  effedual  might  I 

Paradyg  Loft^ 
06.lBclhuition|  defire.    Not  nfed.— 
If  ydn  can  pace  your  vnidom 
in  that  good  gath  that  1  could  sv^ih  it  go^ 

*  You  (ban  have  your  bofom  on  tins  wnteh* 

SbMjfieAre. 
'{».)  *  BoaoM,  ill  coimpoGtiom  implieaintifna/^ 
cyi  confidMcfr^'fondiieisf. 
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IhTo  moK«  tlial  thane  of  Cawdor  ihaSl  decaf 
.  Our  bo/bm  imterf/i ',  gQ»  prooounoe  his  dehth. . 

Sbabe^00nk 
This  Antonia, 
Befaig  the  ^MPi-Amrr  t  of  my  lord, 
Muft  needs  be  Hke  my  lont  SM^pum 

Thofe  domeftick  traitors^  bofom^tbitvos 
Whom  cuitom  hath  call'd  wives ;  the  rctdiei 

helps 
.  To  betray  the  heady  huA>apds,  rob  the  eafy. 

Bm  Jomfm^ 
^He  fifnt  for  his  bofom-frktuh^  f  with  whom  be 
moft  confidently  confulted^  and  Ihewed  the  pqxr 
to  them ;  the  contents  whereof  he  could  not  con- 
ceive. C/tfrmito.^The  fourth  privilege  of  friemJ- 
ihq>  is  that  which  is  here  fpecified  in  the  text,  a 
communication  of  fecrets.  A  bofomhfecwei^  and  a 
bofom-friendf  are  ufually  put  together.  Somb.-^ 
She  who  was  a  bofom*friend-oi  her  royal  miftrds> 
he  calls  an  infolent  woman,  the  worft  of  her  iiu 
Jddifotf. 

*  To  Bosom,  tr.  a^  [finom  the  noun.]  i.  To  in* 
dofe  in  the  bofom. — 

Btfom  i^>  my  oounlH ; 
You'll  find  It  «dioIe(bme.  ShabeJ^n^ 

I  do  not  think  my  fifter  So  to  feek. 
Or  fo  unprinciprd  in  virtue's  book. 
And  tfae4weet  pe^ce  that  bf/loms  goodnefscrer: 

MfMm. 
^.  To  conceal  in  privacy. — 

The  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  fiow'n, 
That  open  now  their  choiceft  bofom*d  fmells, 
ReleryM  for  night,  add  kept  for  t^iee  in  ftoie. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  fees 
.  Bofom^d  high  in  tufted  tives. 
Where  perhaps  fome  beauty  tiet» 
The  fynofuiv  of  neighbouring  eyet» 

To  happy  convents,  bofom^d  deep  in  vines. 
Where  flumbev  abbots,,  purple  as  their  wines. 

Pope. 

*  BOSON. «./.  [corrupted  from  botUfwmH:\^ 
The  barks  uppn  the  billows  lide^ 
The  mafter  will  not  ftay ; 

The  mcrty  bofon  firom  his  fide 

His  whiftle  takes,  to  check  and  chide 

The  lingering  lad's  delay.  Drjien. 

BOSBUOKICUM  MA&Mot,  a  name  given  by 

the  ancient*  to  a  fpecies  of  marble,  of  a  yellow- 

iih  white  colour,  with  beautiful  veina  of  a  fome- 

what  6xckxx  hue)  called. alib^  from  itatianfpa- 

mcy,  YHENGITSS. 

BOSPBORUS,  or  Bosroavs,  [from  ^,  2 
hullock,^  and  fi^f  pairage,j  in  ancient  geography, 
a  long  and  narrow  fca,  which  it  is  iuppofed  a  bol- 
lock may  fwim  oyer.  '  In  a  more  gtoml  ienie,  it 
is  a  long  nanrow  iea  running  in  between  two  laiuls, 
cur  ieporating  two  continents*  and  by  which  two 
iieas,  or  a  gulph  mid  a  fea,  are  made  to  commu* 
nicate  with  each  other :  In  which  ienie  it  amouats 
to  the.£ime  with  an.ann  of  the  iea,  channel,  or 
ftrait;. called.. by  ^  Italians, >rt ;  the  I^tiof, 
>9¥fw*;andtheFienob,/*r,OT«w^   The  nasne 


•  :t  1 1^'^**'  **  /A?^>5^,if  'OeryftvperfyJUkd  bf  THAfH^mMJBd^WefJgmJjmts  ^  immati^firmi 
fiiitbfwl.**  Tbe  hyphen  is  Oerefore  qmte  wmeefmfyt  m  it  makes . a  Compouiid4mbnv  tbert  migbi  to  be 
iikke.  no  Engii/b  tan^s^-u  ^io^  ntsdcnd  mate  amm^ctu  bj^  tJktffckfi  maitHudi  ^fittb  mmfmsuds. 
SeellTPirBN.  ^       •    ^  - 
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is  chiefly  c«iifiiMNif  to  two  ftraiti  in  the  MedS terra*    atcarding  to  the  itacj  cif •^e  ^npf^p'  A  bofifn^ 
—  '' '    - '  M  either  a  plot  of  gcoun4in$Jol^  witA  pa]jiad^ 

of  hom-beanH  the  middie  of  it  beiny  filled  with 
tall  tree*,  at  ekn  <«  the  ]iicf  the  topf  of  which 
make  a^  tuft  or  phane ;  or  it  cooiifls  of  only,  hig^ 
trcci,  as  horfe^il^eihutA  etafi,  &c*  .  Toe  gjcwuad 
ihould  be  kept  very  impothrand  roltedi  pr  ttlfe  b^ 
vered  with  grafs,  after  the  maimer  of  green  pIoU* 
In  i^lhnting  bof<lui!t%  caiv  fliould  be  taken  ts^mhc 


nean  fea,  viz. 

I.  BosPHORUa  OfMMERivSy  or  the  ScVthian 
BosPHoauSy  fo  jiained  ftom  iu  refemblauce  to 
the  Tbracian ;  (N''  ft.)  now  more  commdnly  cal* 
led  the  ftraits  of  Kafha,  or  Kidbrlirii  itciai 
two  cities  landing  on  it.  ' "  * 

1.  BosrHORUs  THRACIU89  the  THRAcrAN 
BospHoauSv  now  commonly  called  the  Syr  aits 
OP  Coif  sTAifTiNOf  LE|  Of  the  Chtmwf  rfUf^Siaiok 
SeOf  the  ftrait  through  which  the  BUuk  Sea  pours 
its  waters  into*  the  Proponds,  It  devidet  Europe 
from  Afia,  and  is  about  a  mile  broad,  between 
Conftantino^kiih  the  European  fide^i  and'  Scuta- 
ri on  the  Afiatic  Various  reafons  have  been  a(- 
figned,  why^e  nzme  bf/^rys  was  firft  given  to 
this  ftrait.  'Nymphhie  tells  us»  on  the  authority 
of  Accarion,  that  the  Phrygians,  dtfftni^^  pals 
the  Thracian  ftrait,  built  a  vefTei,  on  ^Arhofe  prow 
was  the  figuA;  of  a  bullock  $  and  which  v^as^ 
called  fimf  and  fenred  them  for  a^fiorvy  ^bbat; 
eayflus,  Valerius  Flaccns,  Callfanachos^.  Apolk)- 
donis,  ManreUinus,  &o.  &y  that  lo,  being  tnmf- 
formed  into  a  cow  by  Juno,  i^aff^  this.*  ftrait 
firimming,  which  heiM:e  was  called  tft^BoPU*.^^ 
AiTian  tells  us,  that  tKe  Phlrygians  werrexijo&ned 
hy  the  oracfe;  to  follow  the  root  which  a  bullock 
ibould  mark  out  to  them ;  and  that,  upon  ftining 
one  up,  it  iump^  into  the  (ba  to  avoid  their  pur* 
fuit,  aQd  fwam  over  this  ftrait*  Others  foy,  that 
an  ox  tormented  by  a  gad-fly,  threw  ttfcHf  in,  and 
fwam  over :  and  others,  that  anciently  the  inha- 
bitants of  thefe  coafts,  when  they  would  pals 
over,  joined  little  boats  together,  and  had  them 
drawn  over  by  bullocks,  &c.  Toumefort  fup- 
pofes  the  name  to  have  arifen  from  the  os  market 
bemg  held  near  tiiis  ftrait* 


the  trees  which  proij^^  their  leaves  of  dUfere;^ 
-ihipes,  and  vanOi/s  £li«d^  of  green»  and  boaw 
'Or  meally  .leaves».fo  as  to  afford  an  agr^ble  prof- 
;ped«  fik)£q«ets. are* on}y  proper  for  fpacious 
'gardens,  aM'  icquivea  gr^at  expence  to^  keep 
'(heniiip^  .  .,. 

,  *:B05S,  n.  k  Ihjc,  Rr.]  x*  A  And ;  fn  or- 
nament raifed  above  the  reft  of  the  work  ;  a  ftii- 
ifml.  prMsinence^Wbat  fignifies  beauty^  (^^gth 


woro^  of  Carjii.  or.  Maequia  dyed  }U  Pot»<^   %• 


The  partiifiQg  to  t(ie^]tofd(t(  of  any  i^g^-^e 
.ninnrthupoa  himreven  on  his  n<^k^  upon  the 
thibk  b^fisnoi  Ivtft  buckler»i  70^9  piv,  a6.  3.  A 
thick  body  of  c«ny.kii)d^— 'A  bofi  noade  of  woo^* 
vritfa  an  iron  hook^  t9  hang  on  the  laths,  or'on  a 
ladder,  in  which  Uielabourer.puts  the  mortar  at 
-the  btJtches  of  the  tilee*  AfMr«««*-*lf  a  clofe  appulfe 
be  made  by  the  Kps^  then  is  framed  M;  if  by  tl^: 
b^fi,  of  the  tottgne  to  the  palate,'  near  theHhroat, 
then  K.  Holder. 

BOSSA.    See  Bob  A,  N""). 

♦  BOSSAOE*  »./^  Bn  archHe^are-l  1.  Any 
-ftone  that  has  a  pcojedure,  and  is  laid  in  a  {Jaoe 
.in  a  bailding.t0.be  afterwards  carvec^  4-  Ruftic 
work,  which.conftfts  of  ftones.  which  feem  to  ad- 


(z.)  BOSQUET,  Francis,  one  of  the  moftlcswn-    vance  beyond  the  naked  of  a  building,  by  leaibn 


ed  prelates  of  France  in  the  17th  centufy,  waa 
bom  at  Marbonne,  and  ftudied  at  Thouloufe.-r- 
Before  he  took  orders  he  had  been  intendant  of 
Guicnne  and  Languedoc,  Attorney  general  of 
Normandy,  and  CounfeHor  of  ftate.  In  16489 
his  friend  John  de  Plantavit  refigned  his  bilhop- 
tic  of  Lodeve  to  him.  In  265  «,  be  was  made  Bp. 
of  Montpellier,  and  continued  foUH  his  death,  m 
his  63d  year,  A«  D.  1676.  His  firft  publication 
was  a  tranflation  into  Latin,  of  Pfd Ws  Poetical 
abridgment  of  the  civil  law,  with'  Notes,  His 
original  works  were,  i .  A  Hiftory  of  the  Galilean 
Church ;  a.  Hiftory  of  the  8  popes  who  refided 
at  Avignon;  from  1300,  to  1394:  3.  The  Liber- 
ties of  the  Oallican  Church^  and  4.  Ndteson  the 
Canon  Law. 

(a.)  BosQUCT,  George,  advocate  in  the  par- 
liament of  Thouloufe^  under  the  bloody  Charles 
IX.  was  author  of  feveral  works  \  particularly  a 
I^tin  treatife  <*  on  the  Edid  of  Henry  IL  con- 
cerning marriages  contraded  by  children  of  a 
good  nmily,  without  the  confent  of  their  parents ;" 
printed  at  Thouloufe,  in  8vo,  1358 :  and  Uugon^n. 
ontm  Htreticorum  T^o/a  coftjuratornm  projiigatioj 
in  4to,  15 63.  This  laft  work  had  the  honour  of 
being  condemned  to  be  burnt. 

BOSQUETS,  in  gardening,  [from  hofchgtio^ 
Ital.  a  little  <u)9od^  groves  or  compartments  in 
gardens  formed  by  branches  of  trees  difpofed  ei- 
itir  regulsrly  hi  rows,  or  wildly  and  irregularly^ 


of  indentures  orchanndaleftio  thejotningsi  thefe 
are- chiefly  in  the  comers  of  edificesi  and  called 
niiUck  quoins.  Atf^rftfr'/ X)«9. 

( I.)  BOSSE,  Abraham,  an  able  engraver,  bom 
at  Tours,  well  (killed  in  perfpedtive  aad  arch^ec- 
ture.'  He  wtote  two  treatiles;  which  are  efteem- 
ed ;.  the  one  on  the  manner,  of  defigning^  and  the 
other  lipon  engraving. 

(ail  Bos  SB,  a  coodoit  in  the  fcnn  (^a  tun4)e^ 
lied  figure.  4fi». 

(3.)  Bo»ss,  in  iculpture^  tlie  iame  with  Ri* 

LI«TO. 

BOSSINEY,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  on  the  coaft, 
near  K.  Arthur's  Caftle,  5  miles  NV^.  of  Camel- 
fiord,  17  of  LaUi^eAon,  and  333  from  Londop. 
It  has  lairs  Aug.  3,  and  Nov.  aa,  and  fends  tw(» 
member*  to  pari^ent.  Ixm.  5.  o.  W.  Lat  .jo.- 
40.  N. 

BOSSINGSALE,  a  village  in  Devon&n%,  N. 
W.  of  Darmouth.. 

BOS5IKGTON,  a  vilUge  in  Uampihire^  neat 
the.  3  Wallops* 

BOSSORA.    See  Basjbora. 

B06SU,  Rene  le,  bom  at  Paris  in  163 1,  was 
admitted  a  canon  regular  in  the  abbey  of  St  Ge- 
nevieve, m  1649  IK  ^^<)»  ^^^  ^  year's  jMrobation, 
took  the  habit.  He  taught  literatiu^  with  great 
fuccefs  in  feveral  re\igiQus  houfcs  for  la  years. 
He  theapublliheda  paralkl  betwixt  the  principles 
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of  ArIilotle'8'Mtural  philofoph^  ahd  thofeof  Des 
'<iaite8,- witih  a  view"  to  reconcile  t^em;  whick 
wto  but  ftidiffcrently  received.     His  next  treaUfe 
Vas  'on  epic  poetry ;  which  B»ikau  dedanxl  one 
of  the  beft  compofitioos  on  tiuit  fufe^eA  in  the 
-^ftetkh  language,  and  wWch  produced  a  great 
Tfifiendlhip  between  ^hem. '  Hp  dieit  in  1680,  and 
left  &  treat  number  of  MSS.' 
;   'BOSSUET,  James  Benlgne,  bilhop  of  Meux, 
'was !  \)0m  at  Dijon,  in  1 747*     He  diftinguilhed 
•himfeif  by- his  preaching,  stnd  his  zeal  in  eodea- 
'  Vouring  to  bring  over  the  Pl>oteftaata  bf  Ft-anoe.to 
the  Romifh  church ;  by  htsoppofitibn  to  Quietifnr; 
*and  by  his  numerous  writings^iiv  Vkeuch  and  La- 
tin, which  have  been  colledted,  and  pirtnted  at 
'  !foris  in  17  vols  4to.    He  ^ed  it  Paris,  in  r704f 

"aged  77.  ."  •       '.      '  .  .. 

BOSSUPT,  a  town  of  France,  in  «ae  of  the 
'  new  departments,'  into  whidi  the  oiidevaAt  Auftri- 
'an  Netn'eriands  are  tow  divided."  H  is  8  miles  S. 
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(aO  BbSTON,  a  vUUge  i«!Middlefei»  W.  of  Lit- 
tle Ealing. 

'  (3.)  Boston,  the  metropolis  pf  Maflachufetts, 
and  the  moft  flouriihing  town  of  the  Eaftem  StatA 
of  N.  America.  It  was  f oiinded  in  1630,  and  is 
lituated  in  Suffolk  county,  in  a  peninfulaof  about 
4  miles  in  circumference^  at  the  head  of  MaHa- 
chufetts  bay.  -The  ifthmus  which  conneds  this 
.  pcoijiiula  to  the  main  land  is  at  the  SS  W.  end 
o£.th«  town,  which  is  a  miles  long,  and  9furioog^ 
broacL  it  is  not  quite  regularly  built,  but  lies  iu 
'the  .form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  a-rifing  grouad, 
.  acQwnd  the  head  of  the  bayi  Whi^  gives  it  an  a- 
gneetbk  appearance  in.  fiiiling  MP  .1^  hartwur. 
It  cooaits  of  79  ftreets,  moft  of  them  paved  and 
enlightened  with  lamps;  sgianes,  and  ii.aUeys; 
befides  feveral  courts  and  Squares.  On  thefe  ur 
erased  about  aooo  houfes,  which  are  moftif  of 
woody.and  CQirc^ about  900  acres  of  land.  Tbe 
public  buildidgs  are,  .a  itate-ho^f^  a  couit-hode, 
a  work^rhottie,  ^bridewell,  a  council  chamber,  a 
trea&ner  aad  fecretary's  office,  and  a  powder  qup 
gaan<;  t  befides  6  public  fchoolci,  and  i  /.churcbfs, 


^  Lbnvaxn.    Lon.  4.  30.  K^  Lat*  50: 5a.  N. 
'  .  BOSSUd',  Matthew,  diftinguiflied  by  his  virtue 
a^  learning,  wal'bom  in.  f4a7«*  ki  145  tr  he  com- 

'menbed  divine  at  Lateran,  and*  afterwarda  taught    vir;  9:  for  Congreeationalifts,  3  fur  Epifcopaluns, 
^divinity  at  Padua.   HisoriVt6ifS»'fermoiis,  aadlet-  -aiocBaptifts,  1  for  Qua^^^rs,  z  for  Uuiverikiif:^ 
^ers,  have  b^en  often  printed.''  He  alfo*  wrote  an  'and  1  for  Roman  Catholics^    There  are  3  bank.s 
apology  for  Phalaris,  and  other  works.    He  died     •-*-•• 
at  Padua,  intjoa,  aged- "75 :  ,1^  ■ 

BOST,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Perfia,  and  capi- 
tal of  Zableftan.  Lon.  64.  i5n£.  Lat^  31*  50.  N. 
<  BOSTALL,  a- village  in  BuCklflghamlhirc,  N. 
of  Bemwood  Foreft.  ' 

BOSTANCE.  »./.  obf,  a  boafting.  Ghaue: 

BOSTANGIBaschi,  orchief  gaidener,  inthe 
Turlpih  affaurs,  an  officer  wh»  has  the  fUperifa- 
tendance  of  all  the  gardens,  water-wbrkf,  and 
houfes  of  pleafure,  with  the  workmen  employed 


therein.  This  poft  is  one  of  the  moft  conliderable 
an  the  Tm^kilh  court.  He  has  the  emperor^i  ear, 
and,  on  that  account,  is  much  courted  by  all  who 
have  buiinefs  depending  at  the  Port;  be-  holds 
the  rudder  when  he  goes  on  the  water ;  he  is  go- 
vernor of  all  the  villages  on  the  Channel  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  has  the  commapd  of  above  10,000 
Bosf  ANGf s,  in  the  fengiio,  and  other  pislcxs  a- 
bout  Conftantinople. 

^  Bo  ST  A  NO  IS  are  perfons  employed  in  the  gar. 
den  of  the  feraglio,  out  of  whole  number  am  col- 
le^ed  thoTe  that  r6w  in  the  Grand  Signior's  bri- 
gantin^s,  when  he  goes  a  fifliing,  or  takes  the  air 
upon  the  canal.  Thofe  who  rov^  on  the  left  hand 
are  only  capable  of  mean  employments'in  the: gar- 
dens ;  but  thefe  who  row  on  the  right  may  be'pro- 

*  motc^  to  the  charge  of  Bostanci  baschi. 

BOSTOCK,  orBoTBSTocK,  a  town  in  Che- 
Ihire,  NW.  of  Middlewich. 

Ct.)  BOSTON,  a  corporation  town  of  Linooln- 
ihire,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  both  fides  of  the 
Witham,  over  which  it  has  a  hig;h  wooden  bridge ; 
and,  being  near  th^  tea»  enjoys  a  good  trad^l  It 
is  «7  miles  S£.  of  Lincoln.  It  has  fairs  May  4. 
and  July  21,  and  from  the  nth  to*  the  aoth  of 
Dec.  It  has  a  fpacious  market  pLioe,  and  the 
lat^eil  pariih  church  without  crofsifles  in  Europe. 
The  fteeple  fcrves  for  a  land-mark.  It  is  »7  m. 
.  S£.  of  Lincoln,  and  115  NE*  of  London.  Lon. 

*  o.  5.  E.  Lat.53.  i,  N- 


the  Maflfachulletts,  incorpoccted  in  1784,  and  coa- 
fifting  of  800  fhares  at  500  dollars  each ;  the  Na- 
tionsd;  and  the  union  bank*  incorporated  in  1797, 
Bad  confiAiittg  t)f  10O9OO0  ihares»  at  9  dollars  eaci 
'Several  humane  and  literary  Societies  are  alTo  in- 
corporated, for  benevolent  purpofes,  and  prom^ 
ting  ufefttl  knowledge.    On  the  W.  fide  of  ue 
town,  lies  the  Mall,  a  handibme  public  walk,  or- 
namented with,  feveral  rows  of  trees ;  and  Bjcoc 
hill,  on  which  an  elegant  monument  is  ereAed  ic 
Commemoration  of  ifome  of  tho  moft  importaDt  1 
-events  in  the  jrcvolution.    On  t^he  E.  fide  lies  tiie , 
Jiarbour,  which,  though  lafge  enough  to  cooUia 
500  (hipa  at  anchor,  has  Q^  narrow  an  entrance,  i 
as  hardly  to  admit  two  (hips  abreaft.    About  go 
wharfs  are  erected,  along  the  harbour,  in  front  of 
the  town.    One  of  thefe  extends  about  600  jrards ' 
into  the  fea ;  and  on  the  N.  iide  of  it  a  large  laoge  I 
of  ftorehoufes  is  built.    A  light»boii£e  is  erede^ 
on  a  rock,  on  the  N..  fide  of  the  harbour,  whidi 
contains  abol2t4o  finall  illandsyth^Lt  produce  corai 
hay,  and  pafturage.  No  town  in  the  United  Sutel 
has  been  more  retarded  in  ;to  progrefs  than  Bofi 
ton.  In  i674,Arireconfu!kied  45  houfes.  i  chur.k 
and  feveral  ftorehoufes:  In  16^7,  another  fire d« 
ftroyed  80  houfe^,  79  w  irehoufts,  and  feveral  fliip* 
In  17x7,  it  was  much  damaged  by  an  eartbquaUj 
In  I747#  the  court- houfe  and  public  records  wcif 
burnt:.  In  17601  houfes  and. property  to  the  > 
mount  of  444iOoo  dollars,  were  Jeftroyed  by  fiiA 
which  alfo  did  much  damage  in  X76C  and  176,^ 
During  Uw.fiege  of  1775,  upwards  of  400  hooiti 
were  deftroyed,  by  the  Britilh  troops;  In  xr^TI 
above  100  houies  were  burnt;  and,  July  3o»  I'Oj^t 
4C  houfes*  7  rope,  works,  and  fcwral  ftorehouie 
were  entirely  confumed,  to  the  amount  of  4oo,oa{ 
dollars.  .  Not witb  landing  thefe  misfortunes,  fe^ 
towns  in  America  are  increaling  more  rapidly  i^ 
commercey  populatioa  and  manuiadures.    *A« 
mong  the  latter  are  rum,  beer,  cordage,  fiii-clothl 
tallow,  and  fpermic^eti  candles,  card^  ?lAfs» 2i«( 
paper  hangings ;  of  which  laft  24fOsx>p'i<^^<^^ 
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annually  made.  There  are  30  diftilteries,  n  rope- 
ries, 8  fu^ar-houfesy  a  breweries,  and  i  glafs- 
houfe,  in  Bofton ;  which  carries  on  in  e:^tenfive 
eommerce  with  all  the  principal  commefclal  conn- 
tries  in  Europe,  as  well  as  with  China  and  the  E. 
Indies.  Theexport8ini794,amounted  to  1,781,703 
dollars ;  and  the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  alone 
were  464  veflels.  The  population,  in  1793,  was 
18,038.  Bofton  is  governed  by  7  fele^  men,  a 
town  clerk,  trcaliirer,  and  j%  overfeers,  chofen 
annually  along  with  48  inferior  officers..  It  is  %s3 
miles  from  New  York;  348  NE.  of  Philadelphia ; 
450  of  Baltimore;  6a6  froriif  Richmond ;  873  from 
Fayetteville;  1038  from  Columbia,  S.  Carolina  J 
1 168  from  Augufta  in  Georgia  J  and  1300  from 
Frankfort,  Kentucky.  Lon.  70.  33.  W.  Lat,  41, 
aj.  N. 

(4.)  BosTOM,  Thomas,  a  learned  and  pious 
divnc,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  flouriflied 
about  the  end  of  the  laft  and  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century.  He  wrote  many  books  on  divinity, 
which  were  long  extremely  popular,  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftridt  Calviniftic  principles  of  Xhc 
Church  of  Scotland,  perfeaiy  orthodox.  Among 
thefe,  hw  illuftration  of  the  J/frmbl/s  Catecbiftfij 
his  Treatife  on  the  Ccn)enanU  his  Human  Nature 
in  its  four  Jold  State,  and  his  Crook  in  the  Lot, 
have  gone  through  a  vaft  mimber  of  editions.  It 
is  aftoniihing,that  no  account  of  this  eminent  and 
popular  divine  is  fo  be  found  in  the  Biographia 
BriUnnica,  or  any  Encyclopedia  hitherto  publifh- 
ed,  that  we  have  met  with ;  although  authors  of 
much  lefs^  eminence  are  carefully  taken  notice  of 
ia  all  of  them. 

(5.)  Bottom,  Thomas,  the  fon  of  the  preceding 
(N  4.)  was  alfo  a  popular  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  but  left  it,  and  joined  the 
preibytery  of  Relief  upon  the  depofition  of  Mr 
Thomas  Gillefpie.  He  was  likewife  the  author 
of  feveral  treatifes  on  different  fubjedts  in  divinity. 
He  was  minifter  of  the  parifti  uf  Olnam,  when 
he  was  invited  to  Jedburgh,  in  1755,  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  having  applied 
for  a  prefentation  to  him,  and  been  difappointed, 
h«ilt  a  large  meeting  houfe  for  him,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Rb LIEF  from  patronage.  He  accepted 
of  thar  call,  and  joining  with  Mr  Gillefpie, 
gave  rife  to  a  ie<a  now  very  numerous  in  Scotv 
land. 

BOSTRYCHITES,  [from  ^^vx^ii^*,  to  fold  the 
hair  in  braids,}  in  natural  hiftory,  1.  a  name  given 
to  a  ftone  fuppofed  to  contain  women's  hair  in- 
cluded in  it:  fome  have  underftood  by  it,  thofe 
pieces  of  cryftal  which  have  accidental  foulnefles 
in  them,  refembling  hair;  others  call  by  this  name, 
thofe  Geraian  agates,  which  contain  either  the  con- 
fevx  or  other  capillary  water-plants.  The  firft  of 
thefe  very  frequently  have  the  confervac  of  a  great 
jwjgth,  and  vtrioufly  undulated  and  turned  about, 
was  very  elegantly  to  reprefent  a  loofely  flowing 
lock  of  hair.  ».  A  fpecies  of  pyrites,  whofe  ir- 
radiations were  fuppofed  to  imitate  hair. 

•  BOSVEL.  «./.    A  fpecies  of  cro^ivfoot. 

BOSWELL,  James,  Efq.  of  Auchinleck,  the 
ion  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Bofwell,  late  Lord 
Auchinleck,  was  bora  at  Auchinkck,  in  1740, 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
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cates,  Edin.  in  1766.  He  was  after^ar^s  ele^ed 
Chamberlain  of  Carlifle.  He  was  a  gentletnail 
of  an  expellent  difpofition ;  and  pf  uncommon  fpi-> 
rit  as  well  as  genius.  His  journey  to  Corfica,  when 
a  mere  youth,  to  fee  the  celebrated  General  Paoli, 
tlien  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  his  intimacy 
and  travels  with  the  late  Teamed  Br  Johnfon  are 
well  known.  He  was  author  of,  x.  An  Account 
of  Corfica:  a.  The  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 
fwitb  Samuel  John/on^  LL,  D.  3:  The  Life  of  Dr 
Johnfon:  and  feveral  other  works.  He  died  at 
London,  May  19th,  1795,  aged  $$,  * 

Boswell's  Gt&si4,  St,  a  place  in  the  parifh 
of  St  Bofwells,  where  one  of  the  largeft  fairs  in 
Scotland  is  annually  held  on  the  i8th  of  July. 
From  L.  8000  to  L.  10,000  is  efiimated  to  be  drawn 
at  it,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  The  principal  .ar- 
ticles are  linen  cloth,  fheep,  horfes,  black  cattle^ 
hardwares,  haberdafheries,  &c« 

Bos  well's,^  St,  or  Lessudden,  a  parifli  of 
Scotland,  in  Roxburghfhire,  fituated  on  the  bank9 
of  the  Tweed,  within  10  m.  of  Kelfo,  5  of  Meli 
rofc,  and  7  of  Jedburgh ;  and  extending  about 
3  m.  in  length  and  %  in  breadth.  The foiiis good» 
and  has  lately  been  much  improved.  About  500 
bolls  of  wheat  are  raifed  annually  on  ground  for* 
merly  deemed  incapable  of  producing  that  grain  ; 
beiides  oats,  barley,  peafe,  grafs,  turnips,  &e« 
Dalkeith  and  Peebles  are  the  principal  markets. 
Salmon  is  fold  fo  low  as  sd.  and  3d.  per  lb.  Th6 
population,  in  1793,  by  the  rev.  Mr  Scade's  re- 
port to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  500,  and  had  increafed 
191  fince  1755.  There  were  then  io»  horfes,  and 
279  black  cattle  in  the  parifli « 

BOSWORTH,  a  town  of  Leicefterihire,  fitu- 
ated on  a  high  hill,  and  memorable  for  the  deci- 
flve  battle  fought  near  it  between  Richard  IILand 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VH.  It 
has  a  market  on  Wed.  and  fairs  May  8,  and  June 
ro.  It  is  13  miles  N£.  of  Leicefter,  and  zo6 
NNW.  of  London.  Lon.  1. 18.  W.  Lat^a.  40.  N» 

BOT,  conj.  obf    But.  Cbauc. 

BOTA,  in  old  records,  i.  a  boot,  fuch  as  the 
monks  wore :  a.  a  bhtt  of  wine. 

BOTABOTA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  gi- 
ven by  fome  writers  to  that  fpecies  of  fea  fwallow^ 
whofe  nefts  are  fo  famous  for  foups  in  China.  See 
Birds  nests,  f  4.  *  ' 

BOTADON,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  SW.  of 
Launcefton. 

BOTAGIUM,  in  middle  age  writers,  a  fee 
paid  for  wine,  fold  in  butts. 

BOTAL.    SeeBoTALLus. 

BOTALE  FORAMEN,  in  anatomy,  an  aperture 
in  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  whereby  the  blood  cir- 
culates, without  going  into  the  lungs,,  or  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

BOTALLECK,  a  village  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
Irilh  iea,  10  miles  W.  of  St  Ives. 

BOTALLUS,  Leonard,  phyfician  to  the  duke 
of  Alencon,  and  to  Henry  III.  was  bom  at  AftI 
in  Piedmont.  He  introduced  at  Paris  the  prac- 
tice of  blood  letting,  which  was  condemned  by 
the  faculty  \  though  foon  after  his  death  it  came 
into  rather  too  general  prance.  He  publiflied 
feveral  books  on  phyfic  and  furgery.  The  beft  edi«» 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Leyden  in  8vo.  t66o. 
» b  BOTA- 
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BOTANlCALLY,  ad'v.  After  the  manner  of 
botanifts. 

♦  BOTANICAL.  \  adj.  [from  ^*r«»w,  an  herb.] 
♦BOT'ANICK.    JReUting  te  herbs;   (killed 

in  herbs.— Some  ^otowiV^j/crhick  tells  us>  the  poets 
have  not  rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antr- 
quity,  in  metamorphofing  the  lifters  of  Phaeton 
mto  poplars.  Addifon, 

BoTANicsy  ff./.    A  treatife  on  plants. 

♦  BOTANIST.  »./.  [from  botany?^  One  (killed 
in  plants ;  one  who  ftudies  the  various  fpecie*  of 
plants.— The  uliginous  ladeous  matter,  taken  no- 
tice of  by  that  diligent  botanijl^  was  only  a  collec- 
^on  of  corals.  Woodward, — 

Then  fpring  the  living  herbs,  beyond  the 
power 
Of  botanift  to  number  up  Iheir  tribes.  Tbomfin. 


ANT.  Introd; 

*  BOTANOLOGY.  tuf.  [^«».x*y«.l  A  dif- 
courfe  upon  plants.  D/Y7. 

BOTANOMANCY,  «./.  [from  Aw»«j,  an  herb, 
and  ftttmim^  magic,]  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divina- 
tion by  means  of  plar.ts :  efjpecially  iage  and  fig 
leaves.  The  manner  of  performing  it  was  this; 
the  perfons  who  confulted  wrote  the  letters  of 
their  own  names  and  their  queftions  on  leaves, 
which  they  expofed  to  the  wind ;  and  as  many  ci 
the  letters  as  remained  in  their  own  places  were 
tikcn  up,  and  being  joined  together,  contained 
an  anfwer  to  the  queftion. 

BOTANOPHILI,  writers  who  have  treated  of 
plants,  not  as  botanifts,  but  in  regard  to  difierent 
operations,  as  gardeners,  phyQcians,  &c. 

BOTANOSOPHIST,  «./.  one  (kiHed  in  herbs. 


BOTANY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

StCT.  I.  Definition  and  Utility  o/Botasy. 

(i.)  *  T>OTANY.  »./•  [from /3«*w«i,  an  herb.] 
D  The  fcience  of  plants ;  that  part  of  na- 
tural hiftory  which  relates  to  vegetables. 

(2.)  Bqtany  in  the  utmofb  extent  ^f  the  word, 
fignifies  a  knowledge  of  plants,  and  of  the  ufes  to 
which  they  may  bo  applied,  in  medicine,  chemif- 
try,  or  the  arts  in  general.  But  as  the  medical 
VTlues  of  plants  fall  properly  under  the  province 
of  tiie  phyfician,  their  chemical  properties  under 
that  of  the  cbemift,  &c.  botany  is  commonly  re- 
ftnded  to  a  bare  knowledge  of  the  different  plants 
t'lemfelves,  and  of  the  diftirtguiihing  marks  where- 
by vv:h  individual  fpecies  may  be  known  from 
another. 

(j^,)  This  knowledge  is  indifpeniably  neceflary 
£E>r  thofe  who  propofe  to  apply  plants  to  any  ufe- 
fill  purpofe.  Thus  let  a  phyfician  be  ever  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  opium,  or  a  che- 
milt  with  the  mctiiod  of  preparing  it,  yet  if  both 
lie  entirely  ignorant  of  botany,  and  unable  tadif- 
tinguiih  the  particular  fpecies  of  poppy  which  pro- 
duces opium,  from  others  of  the  fame  genus,  their 
medicinal  and  chemical  (kill  could  be  of  little  uie. 

(4,)  The  utility  of  this  fcience  may  be  farther 
iiiurtnited  from  the  following  confiderationsy  re- 
fpsdling  the  ufe  of  vegetables,  as  food  and  me- 
dicine. 

(5.)  Many  animals  are  endowed  with  an  inflinc- 
tive  taculty  of  diftinguifliing  with  certainty  whe- 
t  ler  the  food  prefentcd  to  them  be  falutary  or 
noxious.  Mankind  have  no  fuch  xnltind.  They 
muft  have  recourfe  to  experience  and  obfervation. 
Hit  they  are  not  fufficient  guides  in  every  cafe. 
The  traveller  is  often  allured  by  the  agi-eeablenefs 
<^i  fniL^ll  and  taile  to  cat  poifonous  fruits.  A  ge- 
neral caution,  not  to  eat  any  thing  but  what  we 
\  low  from  experince  to  be  falutary,  will  not  an- 
^•ver.in  every  emergency.  A  iliip's  company,  in 
want  o:  proviCi'  t^s,  niiy  Ix*  thrown  upon  an  un- 
.utuimtod  coaft,  or  a  defart  illand.  Totally  igno- 
x.^Qt  ot  xhi  uaturu  of  the  plants  they  meet' witli, 


<!Ufeafe8,  or  fcarcity  of  animals,  may  make  it  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  ufe  vegetable  food.  The 
confequence  is  dreadful:  they  muft  firft  eat  before 
they  can  form  any  certain  condufion. 

{6,}  Such  dangers  are  not  merely  imaginary. 
Betore  the  vegetables  that  grow  in  America,  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  &c.  became  familiar  to  our 
failors,  many  lives  were  Joft  by  trials  of  this  kind: 
neither  has  all  the  information  received  from  expe- 
rience been  fufficient  to  prevent  individuals  from 
ftlll  falling  a  prey  to  ignorance  or  ralhnefs. 

•  (7.)  If  the  whole  fcience  of  botany  were  as  com- 
plete as  fome  of  its  branches,  very  little  (kill  in  it 
would  be  fufficient  to  guard  us  infillibiy  from 
committing  fuch  fatal  miftakcs.  There  are  cer- 
tain orders  and  clafl'e»  which  are  called  natural, 
(See  Part  II.)  becaufc  every  genus  and  fpecies 
comprehended  under  them  are  not  only  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  iamc  charaAeriftic  marks,  but  likcwife 
poITefs  the  fame  qualities,  though  not  in  an  equal 
degree.    For  example : 

(8.)  Show  a  botanift  the  flower  of  a  plant  whofc 
calyx  is  a  double  valved  glume,  with  three  ftami- 
na,  two  piftils,  and  one  naked  feed  ;  he  can  pro- 
nounce with  abfolute  certainty,  that  the  plant 
from  which  the  flower  was  taken>  bears  feeds  of  a 
farinaceous  quality,  and  that  they  may  be  faiely 
ufed  as  food.  In  like  manner,  (how  him  a  flower 
with  1  a  or  more  (lamina  all  inferted  into  the  in- 
ternal fide  of  the  calyx,  though  it  belonged  to  a 

'  plant  growing  in  Japan,  he  cad  pronounce  with- 
out hefitarion,  that  the  fruit  of  it  may  be  eat  with 
fafety.  On  the  other  band,  (how  bim  a  plant 
whoie  flower  has  5  (tamina,  one  piftil,  one  petal, 
and  whofe  fruit  is  of  the  berry  kind,  be  will  tell 
you  to  ab(tain  from  it,  becaufe  it  is  poifonous. 
Fads  of  this  kind  render  botany  a  moft  intereftiog 
fcience. 

(9.)  With  refpe<5t  to  medicine,  it  is  found  by 
exptncnce,  that  plants,  which  are  diftinguiihed 
by  the  fame  chara^fters  in  the  Hower  and  fruit, 
have  the  fame  qualities,  though  not  always  in  an 
equal  degree  as  to  ftrength ;  fo  that,  upon  infpcd- 
iug  the  flower  and  fruit,  a  botanift  can  determine 
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the  effeds  that  will  refult  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach. 

(lo.)  To  determine  therefore  the  medical  vir- 
hiefl  of  all  the  plants  belonging  to  a  natural  clafs, 
the  phyfician  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  afcertain 
by  a  fet  of  clear  and  unqueltionable  experiments, 
the  virtues  of  any  one  of  them.  This  greatly 
fliortens  the  labour  of  inveftigation.  Suppofing 
the  number  of  known  fpecies  to  be  ao,ooo ;  by 
afcertaining  the  virtues  of  one  genus,  at  a  medi- 
um, you  determine  the  number  of  ii  fpecies. 
But  by  afccitaining  the  virtues  .of  one  genus  be- 
longing to  a  natural  order,  the  virtues  of  perhaps 
300  or  400  fpecies  are  afcertained. 

Sect.  II.    History  ©/"Botaiiy. 

(iT.^  It  is  highly  probable,  that  fome  degree  of 
botanical  knowledge  has  exifted  in  every  age  of 
the  world.  The  firft  botanical  writings,  of  which 
we  have  any  acco  jnt,  are  thofe  of  Solomon,  who 
wrote  a  treatife  upon  this  fubjedt ;  which  is  total- 
ly loft.  Among  the  Greeks,  Anaxagoras,  Pytha- 
goras, and  other  ancient  philofophers,  wrote  trea- 
ties on  plants ;  but  their  works  ai-e  alfo  loft ;  and 
from  the  quotations  that  yet  remain,  in  the  vforks 
of  Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  and  Pliny,  we  learn, 
that  thofe  firft  botanical  writings  could  convey  but 
little  iifeftil  knowledge. 

da.)  The  hiftorical  xra  of  botany  commences 
withTHEopHRASTUsthedifcipleofAriftotle,who 
flourifhed  about  A.  A.  C.  300 ;  being  about  100 
years pofterior  to  Hippocrates.  His  work  is  entitled 
The  Hiftorj  of  Plant  s,  and  treats  of  Iheir  origin,  pro- 
pagation, anatomy,  and  conftru6tion ;  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  vegetable  life.  It  con  lifted  originally  of 
ten  books,  but  only  9  are  now  extant.  In  thefe, 
vegetables  are  diftributed  into  7  clafles,  which  re- 
fpeft  the  generation  of  plants;  their  place  of 
growth ;  their  fize,  as  trees,  and  Ihrubs ;  their  ufe, 
as  pot  herbs  and  efciilent  grains ;  and  their  la6t- 
efcence,  or  the  liquor,  that  flows  from  plants 
when  cut.  In  his  work,  about  500  different  plants 
are  defcribcd. 

(13.)  DioscoKtBES,  a  Grecian  who  flouriflied 
near  300  years  after  Theophraftus,  is  the  next  bo- 
tanift  of  any  note.  He  defcribed  about  600  plants, 
and  arranged  them,  for  their  ufes  medicinal  and 
domeftic,  into  4  clafTes;  viz.  aromatic,  alimen- 
tary, medicinal,  and  vinous  plants. 

(14.)  Antonius  Mufa,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  and 
Columella,  were  nearly  cotemporary  with  Diof- 
corides. The  firft  was  author  of  a  treatife  ilill 
extant  on  the  plant  betonj;  the  others  are  cele- 
brated for  their  ufefril  trafts  on  agriculture  and 
rural  occonomy. 

(15.)  Pliky,  the  Elder,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Worlds  has  a  botanical  part  in  15  books ;  where- 
in, befides  the  plants  of  Theophraftus  and  Diof- 
corides, he  has  def<hibed  feveral  new  fpecies.  He 
ufes  fcarce  any  mode  of  arrangement,  except  the 
ancient  diftin&ion  into  trees,  ihrubs,  and  herbs. 
His  work,  however,  extends  not  only  to  botani- 
cal dtftindtions,  but  to  gardening,  agriculture, 
and  whatever  is  connected  with  the  knowledge 
of  plantft.  He  defcribes  above  1000  diiferent  fpe- 
cies ;  but  from  the  want  of  a  proper  fyftematic 
arrangement,  it  is  often  difficult,  and  perhaps  im- 
poCBble,  to  determine  what  plants  he  and  the  o* 
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ther  ancient  botanifts  defcribe.  This  want  of  pre- 
cifion  in  arranging  their  plants  was  the  reafon  why 
the  botany  of  the  ancients  was  always  very  limi- 
ted, and  after  the  time  of  Pliny  declined  fo  ra- 
pidly. 

(16.)  On  the  deftru<5lion  of  the  weftem  empire 
by  the  Goths  and  other  ^barbarous  nations,  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  that  botany  could  furtive  any 
more  than  the  Other  fciences.  It  was  not  till  the 
clofe  of  the  8th  century,  that  the  ancient  botany 
began  again  to  appear  in  Arabia.  Sera p ion, 
well  known  in  medicine,  ftands  firft  in  the  Ara- 
bian catalogue  of  botanifts;  to  him  fucceeded 
Rhazis,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes,  Adtuarius,  &c. 
Plato  Apuleius,  or  Apuienfsy  of  whofe  Herba^ 
Hum  very  old  MS.  copies  are  preferved  in  fome 
curious  libraries,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  near 
this  period.  The  works  of  moft  of  thefe  bota- 
nifts, however,  were  only  tranflations  and  compi- 
lations from  the  Greek  uTiters ;  fo  that,  for  want 
of  a  proper  fyftematic  arrangement,  the  fcience 
funk  a  fecond  time  into  t^tal  oblivion. 

(17.)  For  near  400  years  ^fter  Abenguefit,  an 
Arabian  phyfician.  who  flourifhed  in  the  end  cf 
the  nth  century,  fcarce  any  attempts  were  made 
in  the  botanical  way.  Some  obfcure  writers  on 
botany,  indeed,  appeared  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  as  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova ;  Platearius : 
Mattheus  Sylvaticus ;  and  Bartholome^y  Glanvil, 
an  Engliftiman ;  but  they  were  fo  totally  deftitute  ' 
of  method,  that  their  works  remain  one  great 
chaos,  from  whence  it  is  impoffible  to  cxtraft  any 
thing  intelligible. 

(18.)  In  3ie  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the 
botany  of  the  ancients  was  reftored  a  fecond 
time.  The  Greek  writings  were  tranflated  into 
Latin,  the  common  language  of  Europe.  Gaza, 
a  Greek  refugee  at  Rome,  made  elegant  tranfla- 
tions of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus,  which  ScaliT 
ger  and  Stapel  afterwards  commented  upon. 
Diofcorides  was  alfo  tranflated  and  commented 
on  by  HermolauA  Barbarus,  Puchfcius,  Ruellus 
Cordus,  Gefncr,  and  Matthiolus.  The  moft  dif- 
tinguiihed  commentaries  on  Pliny  are  thofe  of 
Dalechamp  in  1604,  Salmafius  in  1689,  Harduin 
and  Guilandinus.  Meurfius  and  Urlinus  have 
written  commentaries  upon  Cato;  Campegiusahd 
Monardes  upon  Mcfue  the  Arabian,  and  Lonicer 
upon  Avicenna.  This  laft  halh  been  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Alpagus,  Coftaeus,  and  Plempius ; 
and  into  Hebrew,  by  Amalthzus. 

(19.)  The  firft  modern,  who  gave  a  Methodical 
arrangement  of  plants,  was  Hicronymus  Bock,  or 
Bouc,  a  German,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Tragus.  In  153a,  he  publi'flied  a  Hiftory  of  Plants, 
in  which  he  defcriWes  800  fpecies ;  and  thefe  he 
divides  into  3  claffes,  founded  on  the  quaiitits  of 
vegetables,  their  figure,  habit,  and  fize.  The 
fame  method  of  arrangement  was  followed  by  r.o- 
nicer,  Dodonacus,  L'Obcl,  Clufius,  Brunfifelfius, 
Monardes,  Cordus,  and  fome  other  botanifts  of 
this  period.  It  was  not  till  1560,  that  Conrao 
Gesner  firft  propofed  to  the  world  an  arrange- 
ment of  vegetables  from  the  parts  of  the  flower 
and  fruit.  He  did  not  eftablifh  any  plan  founded 
upon  this  principle;  but,  having  luggefted  the 
idea,  left  the  application  to  others. 

lao.)  In  xjSai  Dr  Andrew  Cif:sALriNUS|  phy- 
B  b  4  Hciin- 
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ficiriti  at  Pife,  and  afterwnrcls  profeflbr  of  botany 
at  Padua,  availing  himfelf  of  the  ineenuity  of  his 
predeceflbr,  propofed  a  method  of  arrangement 
which  has  the  fruit  for  its  bafis;  and  thus  gave  rife 
to  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY,  the  ad  gnlud  a;ra  of 
that  fcience.  Even  this  improved  method  of  Cae- 
falpinus  was  not  without  vtry  great  inconveniences. 
But  as  it  was  greatly  fuperior  to  every  thing  that 
had  appeared  before,  it  might  have  been  cxpefted 
that  the  learned  would  have  immediately  adopted 
it,  and  that  all  the  former  equivocal  and  infuffi- 
cient  characters  would  have  been  laid  afide.  The 
fa&t  however,  was  otherwife.  Caefalpinus's  me- 
thod of  arrangemeot  died  with  him ;  and  it  was 
not  till  near  a  century  after,  that  Dr  Robert 
Mori  SON  of  Aberdeen,  attaching  himfelf  to  the 
principles  of  Gefiier  and  Ctcfalpinus,  rc-eftabli(h- 
^  fcientiiic  arrangement  upon  a  folid  foundation  ( 
fo  thatf  being  only  the  reftorer  of  fyftem,  he  has 
been  generally  celebrated  as  its  founder. 

(a I.)  In  the  long  interval  between  Caefalpinus 
and  Morifon  flouriflied  fome  eminent  botaniils. 
The  moft  noted  are,  Dalechamp,  author  of  jf  f^e- 
-neral  Hijlory  of  PlanU  ;  Theodore,  fumamed  Ta- 
hem^mtrntanuij  and  Thalius,  two  German  wri- 
ters ;  Porta,  an  Italian,  famous  for  an  arrange- 
ment of  plants  &Qm  their  relations  to  the  (tars,  to 
ment  and  other  animals ;  Profper  Alpinus,  author 
of  a  Catalogue  of  the  plants  of  £gypt ;  Fabius  Co- 
lumnai  inventor  of  many  of  the  botanical  terms 
now  ufed;  the  two  Bauhins;  Gerard,,  and  Par- 
kinfon ;  Zaluzfanild,  a  PoIe»  author  of  an  ar- 
rangement from  the  qualities  and  iiabit  of  plants  \ 
Marcgrave  and  Pifo,  celebrated  for  their  Natural 
Hifiorj  of  Brazil ;  Hernandez,  equally  celebrated 
for  his  ffi^or^  rf  Mexico;  F^aeus,  or  Du  Pas, 
liuthor  of  an  arrangement  of  plants  fix^m  the  time 
of  flowering,  of  all  charaders  the  moft  uncertain 
and  infu0icient;  Johnfton;  Bontius,  a  Dutch- 
man, authi^r  of  a  f^atural  Hijloiy  of  the  Eqft  In- 
dies ;  Aldrovandus^  the  celebrated  naturaliil ;  and 
llheede,  governor  pf  M^labar^  and. author  of  the 
well  kncwD  Hortus  Malabarienf* 

a%%,)  Mori  son's  method  has  the  fruit  for  it  9 
s,  af  well  as  that  of  Cxialpinus ;  tyo  which, 
bowever,  it  is  greatly  inferior  both  in  the  plan 
ipnd  execution.  Of  all  methods  it  is  indeed  the 
moft  difficult  in  praAice ;  and  has  therefore  not 
been  adopted  by  any,  except  Bobart,  who,  in 
96999  completed.  Morifon's  Univerfal  Hiftory  of 
Plants,  and  an  anqnymous  author  whofe  work  ap- 
l^eared  in  1720. 

.  (43.)  Impcrfe^,  however,  as  Morifon's  method 
was,  it  fiimifhed  man^  iifeful  hints,  which  fuc- 
ceeding  bf  tanifts  have  improved.  Ray  and  Tour- 
pefort  dwe  him  much,  and  are  not  aihamed  to 
own  the  obligation.  The  fame  has  been  done 
^ven  by  Limn^us  ;  who  has  eftablifhed  the  fcience 
of  botany  on  the  moft  folid  foundation,  by  intro- 
ducing a  method  of  arrangement,  if  not  abfolute- 
ly  |>erfeA,  at  leaft  as  nearly  approaching  to  per- 
fedion  as  can  be  expe^ed ;  and  therefore  it  has 
been  defervedly  followed,  in  preference  to  every 
other,  by  almoft  all  botanifts,  0nce  its  firft  pubh 
lication. 

(»40  1*0  give  a  particular  account,  therefore, 
of  all  the  different  botanical  fyftems,  with  the 
p^iticulaF  advantages  and  difadyanUges  pf  c'a<;h. 
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now  that  they  are  exploded,  would  be  to  little 
purpofe.  Yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  4 
brief  view  of  the  moft  celebrated  fyftems,  which 
have  been  invented  within  thefe  two  centuries. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  mojl  celebrated  Botanical 
Systems,  from  the  time  of  C^salpjnus  /f 
tbatofLiHhXVS, 

(25.)  C-«sALPiNus  feta  out  with  an  ancient  dit 
tindtion  of  vegetables  from  their  duration,  into 
trees  and  herbs.  With  the  former  he  combiner 
flirubs ;  with  the  latter,  under  Hirubs ;  and  diftr- 
butes  hts  plants  into  the  15  following  clafles.  i. 
Trees  with  the  germ  (radicle  or  principle  of  life 
in  the  feed)  on  the  point  of  the  feed.  2.  Tiwi 
with  the  germ  on  the  bafe  of  the  feed.  3.  Herf» 
having  one  feed  only.  4.  Herbs  having  two  feeds. 
5.  Herbs  having  four  feeds.  6.  llerbfi  having  ma- 
ny feeds.  7.  Herbs  having  one  grain  or  kemci. 
8.  Herbs  having  one  capfule.  9.  Herbs  having 
two  capfules.  io<  Herbs  having  fibrous  roots. 
IX.  Herbs  having  bulbous  roots.  i».  Herbs  ba- 
ying fuccory  or  endive-like  flowers.  13.  HcHis 
having  common  flowers.  14-  Herbs  having  fcve- 
ral  tlollicles  or  feed-bags.  15.  Herbs  having  nei- 
ther, flower  nor  feed.  The  inconveniences  of  thk 
method  will  appear  upon  attempting  to  refer  any 
common  plant  to  one  of  thefe  15  clafles.  His  fee- 
tions,  or  orders,  are  47,  and  depend  upon  a  ti- 
riety  of  circumllances :  viz.  the  difpofition,  fitu- 
ation,  and  figure  of  the  flowers ;  the  nature  of  the 
feed  veflel ;  the  fituation  of  the  radicle  In  the  feed; 
the  number  of  feminal  leaves ;  the  difpofition  of 
the  leaves,  ^he  colour  of  the  flowers;  and  the 
ladefcence. 

{%6.)  The  chief  objea  Morison  had  in  view 
was  to  inveftigate  the  order  of  nature,  not  to  fonn 
an  eafy  method  of  arrangement.  Hence  his  fyf- 
tem is  void  of  uniformity,  and  clogged  with  a 
multiplicity  of  charafters  j  his  clafles  are  frequent- 
ly not  fufficiently  diftinguiflied,  a^d  the  key  of 
jirrangement  feems  toUlly  loft. .  He  fets  out  with 
a  divifion  of  plants,  from  their  confiftence,  into 
ligneous  and  herbaceous*  He  founds  his  fyftem 
on  the  fruit,  the  bloflbms,  and  the  habit  of  the 
plants.  His  clafles  are,  i.  Trees,  a.  Shrubs,  j. 
Under-flmibs ;  4.  Herbs  climbing:  5.  Leguminous 
or  papilionaceous:  6.  Podded:  7.  Tricapfular:  8. 
with  4  or  5  capfules :  9.  Corynibiferous :  10.  Ha- 
ving a  milky  juice,  or  downy  tops :  11.  Culmife- 
rous:  xa.  Umbelliferous:  13.  Having  3,kemds: 
14.  Having  helnaet-fliaped  flowers :  15.  Having 
many  capfules:  16., Berry-bearing:  ry*  Capillary: 
|g.  Anomalous.  Of  the  claflfes,  the  4th  and  8th 
poflefs  no  genuine  diftindive  cfairadcr;  nor  are 
the  9th  and  loth  fufficiently  diftinguiflied;  the 
15th  is  not  fufficiently  diftinguiflied  from  the  8th| 
nor  the  iMh  from  the  4th.  His  fecondary  divifioos 
are  108,  and  arife  from  the  figure  and  fubftance 
of  the  fruit ;  the  number  of  feeds,  leave%  and  pe* 
tals ;  the-  figure  of  the  root ;  the  direction  of  the 
ftem ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers ;  the  place  of 
growth ;  and»  in  one  clafs»  from  the  medicinkl 
virtues  of  fome  plants  that  compofe  it. 

(27.)  Mr  Ray  propofed  his  fyftem  to  the  wodd, 
in  1682,  two  years  after  the  publicatiou  of  Morv> 
fon's.  It  conhfted  originally  of  25  clafles :  but  be 
carefully  conned  it  at  different  times;  fo  that  th? 
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plaD  of  arrangement  which  now  bears  his  name 
was  firft  publifhed  in  17009  is  entirely  different  from 
what  had  appeared  in  1682.  It  coniifts  of  33 
dalTes.  Their  diftinguifliing  marks  are  taken  from 
the  habit  of  the  plants ;  their  degree  of  perfedion ; 
their  place  of  growth ;  the  number  of  feed  lobes, 
petals,  capfulesy  and  feeds ;  the  fituatioii  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  flowers,  flower-cup,  and  leaves ; 
the  prefence  of  the  buds,  flower-cup,  and  petals  1 
the  fubftance  of  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  claffing  certain,  plants.  They  are,  i. 
Sea  plants.  %,  Fungi.  3.  Moffes.  4*  Capillary 
plants.  5.  PlantJ  without  petals:  6.  With  com- 
pound flowers,  femiflofculous:  7.  With  compound 
flower&xadi^ted:  8.  With  compound  flowers  flof- 
culous:  9.  With  one  feed:  10.  Umbellated:  ix. 
Star-ihaped:  12.  Rough-leafed:  13.  Vertidllate : 
14.  With  many  feeds.  15.  Herhj  apple-bearing: 
x6.  Berry-bearing:  17.  With  many  pcxl^:  18.  Mo- 
^opetaloas:  19.  With  2  and  3  petals:  20.  With 
great  and  fmall,  or  long  and  (hort,  pods.  21.  Le- 
guniinous  plants :  22.  Pentapetalous:  23.  Bulbs, 
and  bulbous  like  plants:  24.  Stamineous:  25.  A- 
nomaUus.  26.  Palms.  27.  Treej  without  petals  s 
28.  With  an  ulnbilicated  fruit :  29.  With  fruit  not 
umbilicated :  36.  With  a  dry  fruit:  31.  With  pod* 
ded  fruit :  32.  Anomalous. 

(28.)  Ray's  diftindion  into  herbs  and  trees  if 
a  different,  but  not  more  certain,  principle,  than 
that  of  CaBial{>inu8  and  Morifon.  The  former,  in 
making  this  diflindion,  had  an  eye  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ftem ;  the  latter,  to  its  conflftence. 
Kay  called  ui  the  buds  as  an  auxiliary ;  and  deno- 
minates trees,  **  all  fuch  plants  as  bear  buds;" 
herbs,  «» fuch  as  bear  none.'*  But  againit  thisi 
there  lies  an  unanfwerable  objedion;  viz.  that 
though  all  herbaceous  plants  rife  without  buds,  all 
trees  are  not  fumifhed  with  them  $  many  of  the 
largefl  trees  in  warm  countries,  apd  fome  fhrub- 
by  plants  in  every  country,  being  totally  deflitute 
of  them.  It  feems  to  have  been  Ray's  great  ob- 
jed  to  colled  as  many  natural  claifes  as  poflible ; 
and  thefe  being  feparately  inveltigated,  a  muhipli- 
city  of  charaders  was  required  to  conned  them : 
and  hence  the  intricacy  which  muft  always  take 
place,  where  the  claifes  give  rife  to  the  conned- 
ing  charaders,  and  not  the  charaders  to  the  claf- 
fes.  The  charaders  of  the  orders,  in  Ray's  me- 
thod,  are  no  lefs  multifarious  than  thofe  of  the 
claffes.  They  refped  the  place  of  growth  of 
plants ;  their  qualities ;  the  figure  of  the,  ftem ; 
the  number,  fituation,  fubftance,  and  divifion,  of 
the  leaves ;  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  the 
flowers  and  calyx ;  the  number  and  regularity  of 
the  petals;  with  the  number  and  figure  of  the 
fruit 

(29.)  In  his  improved  method,  Ray  has  adopted 
Toumefort's  charader  of  ^he  genera,  wherever 
his  plan  would  permit.  His  General  Hi/lory  of 
Plants  contains  18,655  fpecies  and  varieties.  The 
3d  volume,  publifhed  in  1704,  contains  the  plants 
difcovered  by  Toumcfort  in  the  Levant,  and  by 
Camelli  at  Luzon.  Ray's  method  was  followed 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  \x\s  Natural  Hsfioty  of  Ja* 
maica  ;  by  Petiver,  in  his  Britijb  Herbal;  by  Dil- 
lenius,  iii  his  Sjnopjis  tf  Britifb  Plants;  and  by 
Martin,  in  bis  Catalogue  of  flanti  fl^atgrow  near 
Cambridge* 
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C30.)  To  Ray's  original  method  fucceeded  that 
of  Chriftopher  Knaut,a  German ;  which  acknow- 
ledges the  fame  principle.  In  his  enumeration  of 
the  plants  that  grow  round  Hall  in  Saxony,  pub- 
lifhed in  1687,  he  divides  vegetables  into  17  claifes^ 
and  62  fubdiviRons. 

(31.)  In  1696,  a  new  method  propofed  by  Dr 
Herman,  profieflbr  of  botany'  at  Leyden,  was 
publifhed  by  Zumbac,  who  arranged  according 
to  it  the  plants  contained  in  the  public  gardens  at 
Leyden.  Rudbeckius  jun.  in  a  difiertation  on  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  plants,  adopted  Her- 
man's method  with  a  few  variations.  The  clafibs 
in  Dr  Herman's  fyftem  are  25,  and  the  orders  81. 

(32.)  To  Dr  Herman's  method  fucceeded  that 
of  Dr  BoERHAAVE,  which  is  that  of  Herman, 
blended  with  a  part  of  thofe  of  Toumefort  and 
Ray ;  and  contains  the  following  clafies.  i.  Se^ 
plants.  2.  Impeded  land  plants*  3.  Capillary 
plants :  4.  Many  naked  feeds :  $,  Four  naked  feeds, 
and  verticillated  i  6.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  rough 
leaves :  7.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  4  petals :  8.  One 
feed-vefTel:  9.  Two  (feed  vefTels:  10.  Three  feed- 
vefTels :  1 1.  Four  feed-vefTels :  12.  five feed-veffels : 
13.  Many  feed-^vefTds :  14.  Two  naked  (beds,  and 
uilibelliferous :  15.  Two  naked  feeds,  and  ftar- 
(haped:  16.  One  naked  feed,  and  a  fimple flower: 
17.  One  naked  feed,  and  compound  flowers,  fe-  ^ 
miflofi^ulous:  18.  Ditto  radiated:  19.  Ditto  co-  ' 
rymbiferous:  20.  Ditto  flofculous.  21.  Berry, 
bearing  herbs:  22.  Apple-bearing:  23.  Without 
petals:  24.  With  petals,  and  one  cotyledon :  25. 
One  cotyledon,  without  petals.  26.  Trees  ha- 
ving one  cotyledon.  27.  Many  podded.  28.  Pod- 
ded. 29.  Tetrapetalous  and  cruciform.  30.  Le» 
guminous.  31.  Having  no  petals.  32.  Bearing 
catkins.  33.  Monopetalous  flowers.  34.  Rofa« 
ceous  flowers, 

(33.)  Dr  Boerhaavb's  34  claffes  are  fubdivid- 
ed  into  104  fedions,  which  have  for  their  charac* 
ters,  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  flem,  calyx^  petals, 
and  feeds ;  the  number  of  petals,  feeds,  and  cap- 
fules;  the  fubftance  of  the  leaves;  the  fituation 
of  the  flowers,  and  their  difference  in  point  of  fex. 
By  this  method,  Dr  Boerhaave  arranged  near  6000 
plants,  the  produce  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Leaden,  which  he  carefully  fuperintended  for 
near  20  years,  and  left  to  his  fucceffor,  Dr  Adrian 
Royen,  m  a  much  more  flourifhing  flate  than  he 
himfblf  had  received  it.  His  catalogue  of  the  Ley- 
den plants  was  publifhed  in  8vo,  in  1710;  and 
with  great  additions,  in  4 to,  in  1720.  This  laft 
edition  contains  defcriptions  of  5659  plants;  of 
which  upwards  of  two  thirds  had  been  introdu- 
ced into  the  garden  by  Boerhaave.  His  charac- 
ters pe  derived  from  the  habit  of  plants  combined 
with  all  the  parts  of  frudification ;  fo  that  he  was 
the  firft  who  employed  the  calyx,  flamina,  and 
ftyle,  in  determining  the  genus.  'He  eflabliflied 
alx)Ut  17  new  genera;  among  others,  the  very 
fplendid  family  of  the  protea  or  filvertree,  which, 
although  partly  defcribed  by  Morifon,  had  remain- 
ed generally  unknown.  His  method  was  adopted 
by  Emfting,  a  German,  in  a  treatife  entitled  The 
frjl  princiftes  ofBotany^  publifhed  ip  8vo  at  Wol- 
fenbuttle,  in  1748.  ' 

(34.)  All  botanifts  had  hitherto  been  more  in- 
tent  upon  inveftigating  the  order  of  nature,  than 
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facilitating  the  arrangement  of  plants.  Their  me- 
thods were  therefore  very  intricate  and  perplexed- 
In  1690,  however,  Auguftus  Quirinus  Rivinus, 
profeifor  of  botany  at  Leipfic,  convinced  cf  the 
infufficiency  of  chara<Jleriftic  marks  drawn  only 
from  the  fruit,  attached  himfelf  to  the  flower, 
which,  he  was  fenfible,  would  fumifli  charaAers 
no  lefs  numerous,  permanent,  and  confpiciious, 
than  thofe  drawn  from  the  fruit.  The  calyx,  pe- 
tals, ftamina,  and  ftyle,  are  fufficiently  divcrGfied 
in  point  of  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fitu- 
ation,  to  ferve  as  the  bafis  of  a  mode  of  arrange- 
ment :  yet  all  are  not  equally  proper  for  this  purpofe. 
Kivinus  made  ufe  of  the  petals  as  the  largeft  and 
jnoil  beautiful  part,  and  that  from  which  the  flow- 
er itfelf  is  commonly  characterized. 

( .^  5 . )  Fft V 1 K  u  s!  s  method  conflils  of  1 8  daises, 
which  have  for  their  baRs  the  perfedion  and  dif- 
poiition  of  the  flowers,  and  i^gularity  and  num« 
per  of  the  petals :  viz.  i.  Reguiar  monopetalous : 
a.  Djpetalous:  ^.  Tripetalous:  4-  Tetrapetalous : 
5.  Pentapetalous :  6.  Hexapetalons :  7.  Polypeta- 
I0U8.  8.  /rr^^ar  monopetalous :  9.  Dipetalous: 
10.  Tripetalous:  ii.  Tetrapetalous:  la.  Penta* 
petalous:  13.  Uexapetalous :  14.  Polypetalous. 
35.  Compound  Jiowers  of  regular  florets:  16.  Of 
iiregiilar  florets  only.  17,  Incomplete*  or  imper- 
ied  plants, 

{^6.)  Haying  fet  out  with  the  defign  of  impart- 
ing facility  to  botany,  Kivinus  judged  very  pro- 
perly, in  d  [veiling  his  method  of  all  extraneous 
matter,  and  rendmng  it  as  Ample  and  uniform,  as 
the  nature  of  the  fciencc  would  admit.  The  dif- 
tindtion  into  herbs  and  trees  had  been  adopted  by 
every  writer  on  plants  iince  the  time  of  Ariftotle; 
.and  maintained  a  kind  of  importance  from'its  an- 
tiquity, to  which  it  was  by  no  means  intitled.  Ri- 
vinus  was  the  firfl  who,  in  \\\\\  mattvr,  dared  to 
think  for  himfelf.  Seoftble  of  the  inconveniences 
of  employing  it  as  a  primary  divifion,  he  refolved 
to  get  rid  of  a  diftindtion,  that  is  often  uncertain, 
always  deftrudive  to  uniformity,  and  in  its  na- 
ture repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  becaufe  to- 
tally unconnected  with  the  parts  of  fructification. 
In  the  uniformity  of  its  orders,  which  are  91  in 
yiumber,  and  are  founded  on  the  fruit,  Rlvinus's 
method  equals,  perhaps  exceeds,  all  that  went 
before  or  lucceeded  it.  Only  t^  clafles  of  hie  me- 
thod Uere publifhed  by  Rivmus  himfelf.  Thefe 
are  the  nth,  14th,  and  15th,  which  were  offered 
to  the  public  at  different  times,  iiluflrated  with 
very  fplendid  figures.  The  method  was  comple- 
ted and  publifhed  entire  by  Heucher,  in  a  i^-ork 
entitled  Hortiu  Witteilbergenfis^  printed  in  4to  at 
Wittemberg,  in  1711. 

(37.)  Several  German  authors  have  followed  Ri- 
vinus's  method,  either  wholly  or  in  part:  viz. 
Koenig,  in  a  work  on  vegetables,  publifhed  at  Ba- 
iil  in  1696 ;  Welfch,  in  his  Baji$  Botanica^  Leip- 
lie,  8vo,  1697;  Gcmeinhart^  in  a  catalogue  of 
plants,  1795 :  Kramer,  in  his  Tentamen  Batani- 
£umt  Drefden,  1748,  and  Vienna,  1744 ;  Hecker 
in  a  differtation  on  botany,  publifhed  at  Hall  in 
Saxony,  in  1 734 ;  and  Hebenitreit,  an  ingenious  bo- 
tanifl,  who,  in  a  trcatife  on  plants,  publifhed  at 
Leiplic,  in  1731,  eftabliftitd  generic  characters, 
which  had  hitherto  been  waifting  in  Rivinus'.*?  me- 
thod.   And  Btmard  Ruppius,  Chriitophcr  Lud- 
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wig,  and  Chriftian  Knaut,  have  alfo  attempted  to 
improve  upon  Rivinus's  method. 

(38.)  Rup  PI  us,  in  his  Flora  Jenemfisy  publiihed 
at  Francfort  in  17 18,  has  arranged  the  1100  plaots 
there  dofcribed  by  a  method  partly  Rivinus's  aod 
partly  his  own.  It  conflfls  of  17  claffes,  and  ftts 
out  with  the  fame  divifions  and  fubdiviiions  as 
that  of  Rivinus ;  with  this  dif&rence,  that  whereas 
in  Rivinus's  method  all  perfed  flowers  are  divid- 
e4  into  fimple  and  compound,  in  Roppius's  the 
divifion  of  regular  and  irregular  flowers  precedes 
that  juft  mentioned,  and  fimple  and  compoand 
flowers  are  made  fubdivifions  of  the  regular  flow- 
ers only. 

(39.)  Ludwig's  method,  which  was  publifhed 
in  1737,  and  confifls  of  ao  claffes,  differs  but  lit- 
tle from  that  of  Rivinus.  The  author  accompa- 
nied Hebenflreit  in  his  expedition  into  Africa, 
and  feems  to  have  made  plants  his  favotiriteftudy. 
His  improvement,  however,  on  Rivinus's  plan, 
confifts  chiefly  in  having  enriched  it  with  many 
genera  collected  from  the  works  of  Toumefort, 
Ray,  Boerhaave,  Dillenius,  and  other  eminent  bo- 
tanifts,  whofe  generic  characters  be  has  alio  a- 
dopted.  His  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  M.  Wedel,  in  a  botanical  efTay  publifh- 
ed in  1747 ;  and  by  M.  Boehmer,  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  plants  which  grow  in  th«gardenof  Leipfic, 
in  1750. 

(40.)  Christian  Knaut's  method  is  much 
more  properly  his  own,  and  departs  in  a  much 
greater  degree  from  that  of  Rivinus  than  either 
of  the  two  former.  The  regularity  and  number 
of  the  petals  fumifhed  the  claf!ical  divifions  m  Ki- 
vihus's  method ;  in  that  of  Knaut,  number  takes 
place  of  regularity ;  fo  that  it  is  very  properly 
termed  by  Linmeus,  **  The  fyftem  of  Kivinus  in- 
verted.'* This  method  was  publiihed  in  1716; 
and  fcts  out  with  a  divifion  into  flowers  which 
have  one  petal,  and  fuch  as  have  more  than  one. 
It  confifis  of  17  claffes,  and  121  fedions.  His  di- 
vifions are  (ingular,  and  his  definitions  whimfical. 
Every  kind  of  fruit.  Whether  pulpy  or  membrana- 
ceous, he  terms  a  eapfitle.  1  his  teim  he  extends 
alfo  to  naked  feedsy  the  exiftence  of  which  Knaat 
abfolutely  denies.  In  numbering  the  cells  or  in- 
ternal divifions  of  the  pulpy  fruits,  he  bad  adopt- 
ed a  method  equally  Angular.  Some  fruits  of  the 
apple  kind  inclofe  a  capfule  that  is  divided  into 
5  membranaceous  cells.  It  might  then  be  exped- 
ed  to  find  I'uch  fruits  arranged  with  compound 
capfules  of  5  cells ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  be  whim- 
fically  combines  in  .their  arrangement  the  idea 
both  of  a  fimple  and, compound  capfule.  The 
pulpy  part  is  undivided ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
fimple  capfule  fumifhed  with  one  cell ;  the  ccan- 
pound  capfule  inclofed  contains  5  cells,  whkh 
added  to  that  of  the  pulp  makes  the  number  fix ; 
and  thus  thefe  kinds  of^  fruit  are  arranged  with 
thofe  having  capfules  of  fix  cells  I  This  methol 
of  calculation  is  not  the  only  fingularity  for  which 
Knaut  is  remarkable.  The  eflence  of  the  flower 
is  made  by  Kay,  Toumefort,  Rivinus,  and  moft 
other  botanifls,  to  confifl  in  the  ftamioa  and  ftyle. 
This  pofition  Knaut  abfolutely  denies ;  and  has 
eflablilhcd  for  principles,  i.  That  there  can  be  no 
flowers  without  petals;  and,  1.  That  the  regu- 
larity or  irregularity  of  the  flowh*  can  never  de- 
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pend  on  the  ftamina  and  ftyle^  which  are  only  oc« 
cafioDally  prefent^  and  nowife  eflential  to  its  ex- 
igence ;  both  of  which  are  known  to  be  falie  by 
every  botanift, 

(4i«}  No  leading  method  in  botany  has  appear- 
ed fince  the  time  of  Rivinus,  except  thofe  of  Toqr- 
nefort  and  Linnaeus.  Toumefort  fets  out  with 
reviving  the  diftindion.  of  plants  into  herbs  and 
trees,  which  had  been  exploded  by  Rivinus,  His 
fyftem  is  founded  on  the  regularity  and  figure  of 
the  petals,  together  with  the  two-fold  fituation  of 
the  receptacle  of  the  flowers ;  his  orders,  on  the 
piilillum  or  calyx.  The  clafles  are,  i.  Herbs  with 
implgjlowfrs  monopetalou^,  and  bell-fhaped :  a« 
moDopetalous,  tunnel  and  wheel-ihaped :  3.  mo- 
nopetalous,  labiated:  4.  monopejalous,  anoma- 
lous: 5.  monopetalous,  crucifoirm :  6.  polypeta- 
lous  and  rofaceous :  7.  polypetalous,  umbellated: 

8.  polypetalous,  caryophyllaceous,  clove-form: 

9.  polypetalous,  liliaceous:  10.  polypetalous,  and 
papilionaceous:  11. polypetallous, anomalous.  i%. 
Compound Jiotwerii  flofculous :  13.  femiflofculous : 
14.  radiated.  15.  ApeUlous.  16.  Without  flow- 
ers, but  bearing  feed.  17.  No  flower  nor  feed,  in 
the  vulgar  eftimation.  18.  Trees  with  no  peUlsi 
but  bare  ftamina :  19.  with  no  petals,  bearing  cat- 
kins: lo.  monopetalous:  31.  rofaceous:  %%.  pa- 
pilionaceous. His  fedtions  are  122,  and  are  found- 
ed principally  upon  the  fruit. 

(4a.)  Torn  E FORT  has  had  a  vaft  number  of 
followers,  among  whom  the  moft  confiderable  was 
Dr  W.  Sherard,  who,  in  i689,publi(hed  the  firft 
fketch  of  Toumefort's  method,  under  the  title  of 
Scbola  Botamus.  Five  years  after,  the  Eltmenta 
Botamca^  was  publifhed  by  Toumefort  himfelf. 
Father  Plumier  publiihed,  in  1703,  at  Paris,  a  de- 
fcription  of  American  plants,  which  he  has  arran-. 
ged  according  to  Toumefort'sfyftem.  In  this  work 
he  accurately  characterized  96  new  genera.  Fa- 
lugi,  an  Italian,  has  defcribed  in  Latin  verfe  all 
Toumefort's  genera,  in  hii  ^ro/opopiti^  Boianic^f, 
publiihed  at  Florence,  1705.  Several  celebrated 
French  academicians,  part^cuiarly  Marchant,  Do-» 
dart,  Niifole,  Juflieu,  and  Vaillant,  have  alfo  oc- 
cafionally  paid  their  acknowledgments  to  this 
author,  from  1 700  to  1 740. 

(43-)  The  other  autl^ors  of  note  who  have  fol- 
lowed Toumefort's  method,  are,  M.  Petit,  an 
ingenious  French  botanift;  Johren,  a  German, 
author  of  a  treatife  publifhed  at  Colberg  in  17 10, 
intituled  Pade  mecum  Boianicum^/eu  Odrgus  Bota^ 
niau  :  Fueille  in  his  defcription  of  the  plants  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  Paris,  4to.  17 14:  Chriftop her  Va- 
lentin, a  German,  author  of  a  book  entitled  Tour^ 
ncforiius  Conira&ui\  Francfort,  fol.  17 15:  Ripa, 
an  Italian,  in  his  HiJlorU  Univerfalis  Piantarum 
Omferibendi  PrQpo/itum\  Padua,  17 18:  Michael 
Valentin,  a  German  in  his  Kiridarium  Befarma-^ 
twn:  fol.  Francfort,  17 19;  the  celebrated  Dille- 
Dius,  profeifor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  and  author 
of  feveral  much  efteemed  publications  on  botany, 
particularly  the  Hortus  Elthamenjisy  and  hiftory 
of  Mofles,  in  his  Flora  Gijfmjis  \  Francfort,  1719 : 
Pontedcni,  an  Italian,  author  of  the  delineation 
of  a  method  which  combines  thofe  of  Toumefort 
and  Rivinus,  publifhed  at  Padu^,  in  his  Botanicoi 
Difertatiem^  in  1720:  Monti,  an  Italian,  in  his, 
hiUtet  Piantarum  Farn:  Bologna,  1714 :  Lindem/ 
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a  German  in  his  TQurnefortius  Al/aticWf  1728  s 
Sig.  Micheli,  author  of  feveral  curious  difcoveries. 
refpeCting  molTes  and  mufhrooms,  inhisiVova  Ge^ 
nera  Piantarum  i  fol.  Florence,  1719  :  Elvebemes,. 
a  Swede,  in  a  work  publifhed  in  the  Swediih.  lan- 
guage; Upfal,  X730:  Fabricius,  a  German,  in 
his  Primitia  Flor^  Butijbacenjis^  feu  Jex  Decades 
Piantarum  Rariotum  ;  1743:  Sabbati,  an  Italian^ 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  that  grow  near 
Rome ;  1 745  :  and  the  ingenious  Dr  Aliton,  late 
profefTor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  Tjroci^ 
rtum  Botanicum  :  Edinburgh,  1753* 

(-44.)  Among  all  thefe  authors  Plumier,  and 
Pontedera  alone  ventured  to  quit  Toumefort'a 
tra<fl.  The  former  relinquifhed  the  diftindion  in- 
to herbs  and  trees ;  but  the  latter  attempted  great- 
er variations ;  and  publifhed  a  method,  conhfling 
of  a  6  clafTes,  formed  chiefly  on  the  fonns  of  the 
flowers  and  buds.  ' 

(45  •)  Other  two  methods  have  been  invented, 
founded  upon  the  calyx :  The  one  by  Peter  Mag- 
nol,  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Montpelier,  publifhed 
in  X7ao,  5  years  after  the  author's  death :  The 
other  by  Linnaeus,  publifhed  in  his  Clujfds  Planta- 
rum,  in  1738,  3  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  fexual  fyftem.  Magnol  diflinguifhes  two  kinds 
of  calyx  ;  one  external,  which  is  the  flower  cup 
that  invelopes  and  fuflains  the  flower ;  the  other 
internal,  which  i«  the  feed  vefTel  or  fruit.  Accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  all  plants  are  furaifhed  with  ei- 
ther the  external  calyx  only,  or  with  both.  Hi» 
clafTes  are,  i.  Herbs  twit  If  tJbc  calyx  externaly  in* 
eluding  ajlofwer  unknown :  a.  aflo<wer  flaminous! 
3.  monopetalous :  4.  polypetalous :  5.  compound* 
6.  Calyx  external^  fupporting  a  flower  monopeta- 
lous:  7.  polypetalous.  8.  Calyx  internal  only.  9. 
Calyx  external  and  internal^  Jlower  monopetalous  : 
10.  with  a  and 3  petals:  11.  tetrapetalous :  12. 
polypetalous.  13.  Treesy  <witlj  the  calyx  external 
only  :  14.  internal  only :  15.  both  external  and  in- 
ternal.. His  charadtcrs  of  the  orders  are  derived 
chjefly  from  the  figure  of  tlie  calyx,  petals,  and 
feeds;  from  the  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  the 
number  of  petals,  and  fiibftance  of  the  fruit.  From 
the  combination  of  thefe  chara<5teTS  with  thofe*6f 
the  clafics  arife  s^  orders  ;  which  are  fubdivided 
into  genera,  ponefling  tiiis  fingularity,  that,  in 
place  of  diflindtive  charadcrs  hitherto  employed, 
they  exhibit  complete  defcriptions  of  all  tbe  parts 
of  fruditication  of  one  or  two  fpecies  of  each  ge- 
nus. From  this  improvement,  Linnaeus  borrow- 
ed the  hint  ot  generical  charaders. 

(46.)  Sir  John  Hill,  in  his  Vegetable  Syfiem^ 
endeavours  to  clafs  plants  according  to  their  in- 
ternal flrudture.  **  On  the  different  inner  flruc- 
ture,  (.fays  he)  of  the  vegetable  body  under  cer- 
tain courfes  of  its  veffels,  evidently  depend  the 
differences  which  charadterizc  the  7  firft  families, 
to  the  diftindion  of  which  all  clafl'es  are  fubordi- 
nate  ;  and  as  thefe  original  diftindions  are  truly 
natural,  we  may  here  begin  very  iafely.  The  7 
families  are  thefe,  i.  Mulhrooms.  ».  Algae.  3. 
MofTes.  4.  Ferns.  5.  GrafTes.  6.  Palms.  7.  The 
common  race  of  Plants ''  Sir  John  thus  diflin- 
guifhes thefe :  "  I.  The  mufhrooms  areflefliy: 
and  deflitute  of  leaves  and  vifible  flowers,  a.  The 
algs  are  merely  foliaceous,  the  entire  plant  coii- 
iilling  of  a  leafy  matter  wi^out  other  vilible  part* 
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i.  The  moflcs  have  procefles  of  the  inner  rhind 
for  leaves.  4.  The  ferns  confift  of  a  fingle  leaf  raifed 
on  a  ftalk ;  and  bear  their  flowers  upon  its  back. 
L  The  gralles  have  jointed  ftalks  and  undivided 
leaves,  and  hulks  to  hold  the  feeds.  6.  The  palms 
fcave  a  ftmple  trunk,  with  leaves  only  on  the  top, 
and  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  divided  ears."  7. 
The  coiAmbn  race  of  plants,  have  their  roots, 
leaves,  ftalks,  flowers,  and  fruits,  diftind  and  ob- 
vious ;  and  have  not  the  charaAers  of  any  of  the 
other  fix.  To  this  natural  method  his  artificial 
one,  confifting  of  43  clafles,  is  defigned  only  aa 
4n  index;  but  his  fyftem  is  univerfally  allowed  to 
be  inferior  to  Linuxus's,  though  he  pretends  to 
improve  it, 

(47.)  Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  view  of  the 
moft  celebrated  fyftems,  fhat  hive  prevailed  a- 
mbngft  botanifts,  previous  to  the  perfeftion  of 
the  fcienfce  by  Linkaus's  introduction  of  the 
$EXUAL  System.  That  great  botanift,  fo  eminent 
for  claflification,  divides  all  the  former  fyftems  of 
botany  into  two  clafles,  which  he  ftyks  hetero- 
pox  and  orthodox.  Ilie  former  are  founded 
on  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  the  ftru<fture 
pf  the  root,  the  habits  of  plants,  their  time  of 
flowering}  their  native  climate,  their  medicinal 
iifes,  &c.  The  latter  are  either  univerfal  or  par- 
tial :  fuch  as  belong  to  the  plants  in  general,  or 
(uch  as  are  Accommodated  to  the  nomenclature 
and  arrangement  of  particular  kinds.  The  uni- 
verfal fyftems  are  49  though,  by  various  modifica- 
tions, tnis  number  has  been  confiderably  augment- 
ed. Linnaeus  alfo  diftingui flies  the  feveral  patrons 
of  them  by  the  appellations  of  Fructista:,  Co- 
ROLHSTiEjCALYCiST^,  and  Sexualist*.  The 
trudifts,  are  fuch  as  form  the  feveral  clafles  of 
vegetables  from  the  pericarpium^  th^  feed^  and  the 
receptacle  ;  of  this  number  are  Caefalpinus,  Mori- 
fon,  Ray,  Herman,  Boerhaave,  &c.  The  Corol- 
lifts,  thofe  who  diftinguifti  the  feveral  clafles  by 
the  «ra//a  and  petals  \  fuch  as  Rivinus,  Toume- 
fort,  &c.  The  Calycifts  diftinguifti  them  from 
the  calyx,  as  Magnol ;  and  the  Sexualifts  found 
th«r  fyftem  on  the  different  fexes  of  plants. 

(48.)  Lin N itu s,  befides  his  fexual  fyftem,  which 
is  now  almoft  univerrilly  followed,  formedanother 
which,  like  that  of  Magnol,  had  the  calyx  for  its 
bafis;  but^  greatly  fuperior  both  in  the  idea  and 
execution,  being  indeed  fingularly  ferviceable  to 
the  novice  in  botany,  by  familiarizing  to  him  va- 
rious appearances  of  an  organ  fo  important  in  its 
mature,  and  fo  diverfifi'ed  in  its  form,  as  the  calyx 
is.  The  clafles  are,  x.  Spathaccous.  ».  Glumofe, 
a-  Amentaceous.  4.  Umbellated.  5.  Common 
calyx.  6.  Double  calyx.  7-  Flowering;  the  pe- 
tals and  ftamina  inferted  into  the  flower  cup.  8. 
Crownod  with  a  radius.  9.  Irregular.  10.  Dif- 
form.  II.  Caducous.  la.  Not  caducous,  uni- 
form and  n^onopetalous,  13.  Not  caducous,  uni- 
form and  pblypetalous.  14.  Not  caducous,  dif- 
form  and  raonopetalous.  15.  Not  caducous,  dif- 
fprm  and  polypetalous.  i6.  "Incomplete  calyx. 
17.  Ai)etalous.     18.  Naked. 

PART    I. 
Of  the  sexual  SYSTEM  of    BOTANY. 

Sect  I.    History  of  the  Sexual  System. 
(49.)  The  Sexual  SvaTSM,  aait*  title  imports 
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is  founded  on  a  difcovery  that  tfiere  is  in  vegetables^ 
i^s  well  as  in  animals,  a  difiinaion  of  fexes,  Thi4 
was'  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  but 
their  knowledge  of  it  was  very  impofed.  The  flow- 
ers of  the  generality  of  vegetables  are  not  known 
to  be  Hermafhroditff  containing  in  them^lves  the 
charadters  of  both  (exes;  but  in  the  claflTes  Mona" 
eia  and  Diaeiof  the  fexes  are  parted,  and  allotted 
to  dtfl^nt  flowers;  ^d  in  the  clafs Duecia  in  par- 
ticular, the  fexes  are  even  on  diflTerent  plants,  the 
male  flowers  growing  all  upon  one  plant,  and 
the  female  upon  another.  Now  this  1^  circum- 
ftance  the  ancients  had  obferved :  indeed  it  could 
hardly  efcape  their  notice ;  for  the  palm  tree  whofe 
fruit  was  in  efteem,  being  of  the  cla6  Dmcia^  a 
very  little  obfofvation  was  requifite  to  difcover, 
that  in  thefe  trees  the  flowers  of  the  tnale  were 
neceflary  to  ripen  the  fruit  of  the  female.  Ac- 
cording]  y  we  find,  in  the  account  given  by  Hero- 
dotus of  the  country  about  Babylon  {Ub.  1.) 
where  thefe  trees  are  m  plenty,  that  it  was  a  cult 
torn  with  the  natives,  in  their  culture  of  this  plant, 
to  aifift  the  operations  of  nature,  by  gathering  the 
flowers  of  the  male  trees,  and  carrying  them  to 
the  female.  Thus  they  fecifred  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit ;  which  might  otherwile,  from  un£eivour- 
able  feafons,  or  the  want  of  a  proper  intermixture 
of  the  trees  of  each  fex,  have  been  precarious,  or 
at  leaft  not  very  produ^ve. 

(50.)  It  might  have  been  expeded,  that  this  dif- 
covery ftiould  have  led  the  ancients  to  deted  the 
whole  procefs  of  nature  in  the  propagation  of  the 
various  fpecies  of  vegetables ;  and  yet  it  does  not 
appear,^  by  their  writings,  that  they  went  fiuther 
than  this  obvious  remark  upon  the  palm  tree,  and 
ibme  fimilar  notions  concerning  the  flg,  and  a  few 
others.  They  had  indeed^  from  what  they  faw  in 
thefe  plants^  formed  a  notion  that  all  others  were 
male  and  female  likewife ;  but  this  notion  was 
falfe,  the  hr  greater  part  having  hermaphrodite 
flowers :  and  ferves  to  convince  us,  that  what  they 
difcovered  of  the  palm  and  fig,  was  not  founded 
on  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  flowers,  ci- 
ther in  thofe  trees,  or  any  other  plants. 

(51.)  Unnxus  is  indeed  at  great  pains  to  trace 
the  notion  of  fexes  in  plants  to  the  remoteft  peri- 
ods of  antiquity.  He  informs  us,  that  Empe^ 
docles,  Aaaxagoras,  and  other  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  not  only  attributed  the  diftindion  of  feies 
to  plants,  but  maintained  that  they  were  capable 
of  perceiving  pleafure  and  pain.  He  next  intn>- 
duces  Hippocrates  and  Theophraftus,  as  diftin- 
guifhing  the  conyza,  the  abies,  the  filex,  8cc*  into 
male  and  female  $  and  tells  us,  that  Diofcorides 
takes  notice  of  a  male  and  female  mandragor, 
mercuriatis,  ciftus,  &c. 

(51.)  Pliny  does  not  confine  his  views  of  fex  to 
animals  and  vegetables,  but  exclaims  that  every 
thing  this  earth  produces  is  charaAerized  by  the 
diftindion  of  fex.  From  the  days  of  Pliny  to 
thofe  of  Caeialpinus,  the  analogy  between  the  ve^ 
getable  and  animal  feems  to  have  been  entirely  ne^ 
glebed.  Caefalpinus  tell  us,  that  the  males  of  the 
oxycedrus,  tas^s,  mercurialis,  urtica,  and  can- 
n^ibis,  are  barren ;  and  that  the  females  of  thefe 
plrmts  only  bear  fruit. 

(53.)  In  this  dark  ftate  the  dodrine  of  the  fexes 
of  plants  remained,  not  only  through  all  the  ages 
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6f  antiquity,  but  almoft  to  the  end  of  thelaft  cen- 
tury, the  moderns  difcovering  no  more  of  this 
doctrine  than  the  ancients;  and  hence  we  hare 
ftill  in  ufe,  the  falfe  diftindtionsof  male  and  female 
4>ecie8  of  Cormuj  P^eony^  Cifiusf  and  many  other 
^lant5,  which  have  all  hermaphrodite  flowers; 
the  diftinAion  being  grounded,  in  thefe  inftances, 
on  nothing  more  than  fome  difference  in  the  ha- 
bit of  the  two  fpecies,  with  which  the  fexes  are 
no  ways  concerned. 

{54.)  The  honour  of  having  firft  ftiggefted  the 
true  fexual  diftindions  in  plants  is  due  to  our 
countryman,  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  who 
firft  ftarted  it,  in  a  converfation  with  Dr  Grew, 
concerning  the  utility  of  the  ftamina  and  ftyli  of 
plants.  The  refult  of  this  converfation  was  the 
mutual  agreement  of  thefe  two  eminent  naturalifts, 
that  the  ftamina  and  ftyli  of  vegetables  were  ana- 
logous  to  the  organs  of  generation  in  animals,  and 
that  they  were  adapted  by  nature  to  anfwer  the 
iame  purpofes.  Dr  Grew,  in  his  Anatomy  ofplavts^ 
after  enumerating  the  analogies  between  plants 
and  animaU,  concludes  that  the  pollen  probably 
emits  certain  'vwific  effluvia,  which  may  ferve  for 
the  impregnation  of  feeds. 

{^S^.^  Mr  Ray  gave  a  further  fandlion  to  the 
do<ftrine  of  fexes,  by  concurring  with  Grew,  and 
adding  fome  further  illuftrations  from  analogy. — 
In  1695,  Camerarius  attempted  to  prove  the  fex- 
es of  plants.  But,  as  he  trufted  folely  to  the 
palm  tree,  and  withal  feemed  to  be  doubtful  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  faft,  he  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  done  any  thing  in  confirmation 
of  the  fexual  hypothefis. 

(56.)  Mr  MoRELAND,  in  170J,  adopted  the 
£ime  hypothefis ;  but  gave  it  a  new  modification, 
by  fuppofing  that  the  pollen  contained  the  femi- 
nal  plant  in  miniature,  and  confequently  that  it  be- 
hoved one  pollen,  at  leaft,  to  be  conveyed  into 
every  feparate  feed,  before  it  could  be  properly 
impregnated.  Analogy  and  the  ftrufture  of  the 
parts  are  the  only  arguments  he  employs. 

(57.)  After  this,  Geoffroy,  Vaillant,  Blair,  Juf- 
fieu,  Bradley,  &c.  purfued  their  enquiries  and 
experiments  fo  for  as  to  remove  all  doubts  con- 
cerning thei^  difcoveries;  and  at  laft  the  .reat 
LriNMiCus  founded  thereon  the  fyftem  of  Botany, 
cf  which  it  is  now  our  objed  to  treat  particularly. 
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Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Sex- 
ual System. 

(58.)  The  Sexual  Hypothefis,  on  its  firft  ap- 
pearance, was  received  with  all  that  caution  that 
becomes  an  enlightened  age ;  and  nature  was  tra- 
ced experimentally  through  all  her  variations,  be- 
fore it  was  univerfally  afl'ented  to.  Tournefort  re- 
lufed  to  give  it  any  place  in  his  fyftem ;  and  Pon- 
tedera,  though  he  had  examined  it,  treated  it  as 
chimerical ;  but  the  proofs  which  Dr  Linnaeus, 
has  ftated  amongft  the  aphorifms  of  his  Fimda^ 
menta  Batanieaj  and  farther  illuftrated  in  his  Pbi" 
iofopbia  Botanica^  are  fo  clear,  that  the  birth  of 
animals  is  not  more  eviderttlv  the  confequence  of 
an  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  than  that  of  ve- 
getables ;  and  it  would  be  now  as  ridiculous  for 
any  one,  who  has  inveftigated  the  fubjedt,  to 
doubt  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

(^9.)  Our  room  will  not  permit  us  to  lay  all 
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thefe  proofs  before  oiir  readers ;  ourbulincfs  is  to  • 
explain,  not  demonftrate :  but  as  it  may  be  fatif- 
£a<aory  to  fee  fome  fadts  eftablKhed,  that  carry 
cbnvi^tion  with  them,  we  Ihall  infert  a  few  eX- 
trads  from  LinnxUfi  and  others,  in  proof  of  the 
Sexual  hypothefis. 

(60.)  LiNN£U8>  after  fhoWing  that  vegetables 
are  endued  with  a  certain  degree  of  life,  and  that 
they  propagate  their  fpecies  in  a  nianner  fome- 
what  (imilar  to  animals,  ihevcantbeng  being  ana- 
logous to  the  tejfesy  and  their  feeds  to  the  on^>a  or 
eggs  of  animals,  and  requiring,  like  them,  imprex-^ 
nation  by  the  pollen^  of  the  antherac,  which  \%3ii?i- 
\o^ou9  to  the  feminaijluid^  mentions  the  fbilow^- 
ing,  among  numberlefs  other  proofs  of  his  theory. 
(61.)  "  When  the  fl  owers  of  the  m  a  hemp  ar^^ 
pulled  off  before  thefe  of  the  female  are  fully  ex-* 
panded,  the  females  do  Mot  produce  fertile  feeds* 
But  as  a  male  flower  is  fometimes  found  upon  a 
female  plant,  this  may  be  the  reafon  why  fertile 
feeds  are  fometimes  produced  even  after  this  pre- 
caution has  been  obferved.  The  tulip  aftbrds  an* 
Other  experiment  to  the  lame  purpofc— Cut  ofi' 
all  the  antheraj  of  a  red  tulip  before  the  pollen  is 
emitted ;  then  take  the  ripe  anthera-  of  A  white 
tulip,  and  throw  the  pollen  of  the  white  ore  u- 
pon  the  ftigma  of  the  red ;  the  feeds  of  the  red  tu- 
lip being  thus  impregnated  by  orte  of  a  different 
complexion,  will  next  feafon  produce  fome  red, 
fome  white,  but  moft  variegated  flowefs. 

(6a.) "  In  the  month  of  January  1 760,  the  antbc* 
iyza  cunonia  flowered  in  a  pot  in  my  parlour, 
but  produced  no  fruit,  the  air  of  the  roqm  not 
being  fufcciently  agitated  to  waft  the  pollen  to 
the  ftigma.  One  day,  about  noort,  feeing  the 
ftigma  very  moift.  I  plucked  off  one  of  the  anthe* 
ra:.  by  me^ns  of  a  fine  pair  of  forceps,  and  gently 
rubbed  it  on  one  of  the  expanded  ftigmata.  The 
fpike  of  flowers  remained  8  or  10  days  longer ; 
when  I  obferved,  in  gathering  the  branch  for  my 
herbarium,  that  the  fruit  of  that  flower  only,  on 
which  the  experiment  had  been  made,  had  fwel- 
led  to  the  fize  of  a  bean.  I  then  difleftcd  this 
fruit,  and  difcovered  that  one  of  the  3  cells  con- 
tained feeds  in  confiderable  number,  the  other 
two  being  entirely  withered. 

(63.)  **  In  the  month  of  April  I  fowcd  the  feeds 
of  hemp  [cannabis)  in  two  different  pots.     Tho 
young  plants  came  up  fo  plentifully,  that  each 
pot  contained  30  or  40.  I  placed  each  by  the  light 
of  a  window,  but  in  different  and  remote  apart- 
ments.   The  hemp  grew  extreme  ly  well  in  botli 
pots.    In  one  of  them  I  permittetl  the  male  anci 
female  plants  to  remain  together,  to  flower  and 
bear  fruit,  which  ripened  in  July ;  and  being  mr- 
cerated  in  water  and  committed  to  the  earth, 
fprung  up  in  la  days.   From  the  other,  howcv;  r, 
I  removed  all  the  male  plants,  as  foon  as  they  wen? 
old  enough  for  me  to  diftinguiih  them  from  the  fe- 
males.    The  remaining  females  grew  very  well, 
and  prefented  their  long  piftilla  in  great  abundance 
thefe  flowers  continuing  a  very  long  time,  as  if  in 
expcdation  of  their  mates ;  while  the  plants  in 
the  other  pot  had  already  ripened  their  ft-uit,  their 
piftilla  having,  quite  in  a  difl^rent  manner,  fadt\l 
as  foon  as  the  males  had  difcharged  all  their  pollei>. 
It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  and  truly  admirabl't 
IpeAaclc,  to  fee  the  unlmpregnated  females  pn*- 
Cc  ferve 
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ferve  their  piftllla  fo  long  green  and  flourilhing, 
not  permitting  them  to  begin  to  fade,  till  they  had 
been  for  a  conQderable  time  expoied,  in  vain,  to 
the  accefs  of  the  male  pollen.  Afterwards  when 
thefe  virgin  plants  began  to  decay  through  age,  I 
examined  all  their  calyxes  in  the  prefence  of  feve- 
ral  botaniftSy  and  found  them  large  and  flouriih- 
ing,  although  every  one  of  the  feed  buds  was 
brown,  compreflcd,  membranaceous,  and  dry, 
not  exhibiting  any  appearance  of  cotyledons  or 
pulp.  Hence  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  the 
circumftance  which  authors  have  recorded,  of  the 
female  hemp  having  produced  feeds,  although  de- 
prived of  the  male,  could  only  have  happened  by 
means  of  pollen  brought  by  the  wind  from  fome 
diftant  place.  No  experiment  can  be  more  eafUy 
performed  than  the  above ;  none  more  fatisfadory 
in  demonftrating  the  generation  of  plants. 

(64.)  "  The  Clutia  unetle  was  in  like  manner 
kept  growing  in  my  window  through  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  The  male  plant  was  in  one 
pot,  the  female  in  another.  The  latter  abounded 
with  fruit,  not  one  of  its  flowers  proving  abortive. 
I  removed  the  two  pots  into  different  windows 
of  the  fiufne  apartment :  ftill  all  the  iemak  flowers 
continued  to  become  fruitful.  At  length  I  took 
away  the  raa'.e  entirely,  leaving  the  female  alone, 
and  cutting  off  all  the  flowers  which  it  had  already 
bom.  Every  day  new  ones  appeared  from  the 
axilia  of  every  leaf;  each  remained  8  or  10  days; 
after  which  their  footflalks  turning  yellow,  they 
fell  barren  to  the  ground.  A  botanical  friend, 
who  had  amufcd  himfelf  with  obferving  this  phe- 
nomenon with  me,  perfuadcd  me  to  bring  fiom 
the  ftove  in  the  garden  a  finglcmale  flower,  which 
be  placed  over  one  of  the  female  ones  then  in  per- 
^€lion,  tying  a  piece  of  red  liik  round  its  piftillum. 
The  next  day  the  male  flower  was  tu^en  away, 
and  this  Angle  feed  bud  remained  and  bore  fririt. 
Afterwards  I  took  another  male  flower  out  of  the 
lame  ftove,  and  with  a  pair  of  flender  forceps 
pinched  off  one  of  its  antherac,  which  I  afterwards 
jjently  fcratched  with  a  feather,  fo  that  a  very 
Imall  portion  of  its  pollen  was  difcharged  upon 
one  of  the  three  ftigmata  of  a  female  flower,  the 
two  other  ftigmata  being  covered  with  paper.— 
This  fruit  likewife  attained  its  due  fi^e ;  and  on 
being  cut  tranfverfely,  exhibited  one  cell  filied 
with  a  large  feed,  and  the  other  two  empty. — 
The  reft  of  the  flowers  being  unimpregnated,  fa- 
<li'd  and  fell  off.  This  experiment  may  be  per- 
formed with  as  little  trouble  as  the  former. 

(65.)  „  The  Dntifca  cannabina  came  up  in  my 
ipirden  from  feed,  ten  years  aco,  and  has  every 
year  boen  plentifully  incrcafed  by  means  of  its 
perennial  root.  Flowers  in  great  number  have 
K^en  produced  by  it ;  but  bthig  all  female,  they 
proved  abortive.  .  Being  defirous  of  procuring 
male  plants,  I  obtained  more  feeds  ftx)m  Paris. 
Some  more  plants  were  raifed  ;  but  thefe  likewife, 
♦o  my  great  mortification,  all  proved  females,^  and 
bore  flowers  but  no  fniit.  lu  1757,  I  received 
Another  parcel  of  feeds.  From  thefe  I  obtained 
a  fifw  male  plants,  which  flowered  in  1758.  Thefe 
\Tere  planted  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fe- 
ij^ales ;  and  when  their  flowers  were  juft  ready 
t?)  emit  their  pollen,  holding  a  paper  under  them, 
\  gently  fluouktbc  fpikc  orpooick  witix  my  ingci:. 
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till  the  paper  waft  almoft  covered  with  the  yellow 
powder.  1  carried  this  to  the  females  which  were 
flowering  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  and  pla- 
ced it  over  them.  The  cold  nights  of  the  yerr  in 
which  this  experiment  was  made,  deftrayed  thefe 
datifcas,  with  many  other  plants,  mudi  earlier 
than  ufual.  Neverthelefs,  when  I  examined  the 
flowers  of  thofe  plants  which  I  had  fprinkled  with 
the  fertilizing  powder,  I  found  the  &:eds  of  their 
due  magnitude ;  while  in  the  more  remote  datif- 
cas  which  had  not  been  impregnated  witii  pollen, 
no  traces  of  feeds  were  vifible. 
.  (66.)  *•  Several  fpecies  of  MomorJka,  cultiva- 
ted with  us,  like  other  Indian  vegetables,  in  cloic 
ftoves,  have  frequently  bom  female  flowers; 
which,  although  at  firft  very  vigorous,  after  a  fliort 
time  have  conftantly  faded  and  turned  yellow, 
without  perfeAing  any  feed,  till  I  inftni(fted  the 
gardener,  as  foon  as  he  obferved  a  female  flower, 
to  gather  a  male  orie  and  place  it  above  the  female. 
By  this  contrivance  we  are  lb  certain  of  obtaining 
fruit,  that  we  dare  pledge  ourfelvcs  to  make  any 
female  flowers  fertile  that  (hall  be  fixed  on. 

(67.)  "  The  Jatropba  urcns  has  floweird  every 
year  in  my  hot-houfe ;  but  the  female  flowers  co- 
ming before  the  males,  in  a  week's  time  dropped 
their  petals,  and  faded  before  the  latter  were  o- 
pened  J  from  which  caufe  no  fruit  has  been  pro- 
duced, but  the  germina  themfelves  have  fallen  off*. 
We  have  therefore  never  had  any  fruit  of  the  ja- 
tropha  till  1751,  when  the  male  flowers  were  in 
vigour  on  a  tall  tree  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fc- 
nurles  began  to  appear  on  a  iinall  jatropha  >irkich 
was  growing  in  a  garden  pot.  I  placed  this  pot 
under  the  other  tree,  by  which  means  the  female 
flowers  bore  feeds,  which  grew  on  being  fown.^ 
I  have  frequently  finceamufedmyfelf  with  taking 
the  male  flowers  from  one  plant,  and  (cattering 
them  over  the  female  flowers  of  another,  and 
have  always  found  the  feeds  of  the  latter  impreg- 
nated by  it. 

(68.) "  Two  years  ago  I  placed  a  piece  of  pa- 
per under  fome  of  thefe  male  flowers,  and  after- 
wards folded  up  the  pollen- which  had  fallen  upon 
itt  prefer\-ed  it  fo  folded  up,  5  or  6  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  another  branch  of  the  fame 
jatropha  was  in  flower.  I  then  took  the  poilcn, 
which  I  had  fo  long  preferved  in  paper,  and  ftrew- 
ed  it  over  three  female  flowers,  the  only  ones  at 
that  time  expanded.  Thefe  three  females  proved 
fruitful,  while  all  the  reft  which  grew  in  the  fame 
bunch  ^11  of  abortive. 

(69.)  "  1  he  interior  petals  of  the  Ornitbogalum^ 
commonly,  but  improperly,  called  Canadtnfe^  co- 
here fo  clofely  together,  that  they  only  juft  ad- 
mit the  air  to  the  gennen,  and  will  fcarcely  per- 
mit the  pollen  of  another  flower  to  pais:  this 
plant  produced  every  day  new  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  fru Aiflcation  never  failing  in  any  inftance  *,  I 
therefore,  with  the  utmoft  care,  extra^ed  the  an- 
therac from  one  of  the  flowers  with  a  hooked 
needle ;  and,  as  I  hoped,  this  Angle  flower  pro- 
ved barren.  This  experiment  was  repeated  about 
a  week  after  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

(7c.)  **  I  removed  all  the  anthene  out  of  a  flower 
ttf  Kbtlidonium  cortticuUitum  (fcarlet  homed  poppy  \ 
which  was  growing  in  a  remote  part  of  the  gar- 
den upon  \he  &rft  opeoiiig  of  it»  petala»  and  ftrip- 
^   "  pcd 
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ped  off  all  the  reft  of  the  flowers ;  another  day  I 
treated  another  flower  of  the  fame  plant  in  a  fimi- 
lar  manner,  but  fprinkled  the  piftillum  of  this 
with  the  pollen  borrowed  from  another  plant  of 
the  fame  fpecies:  the  relult  was,  that  the  firft 
fiower  produced  no  fruit,  but  the  fecond  afforded 
very  peifed  feed.  My  defign  in  this  experiment 
was  to  prove,  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  an- 
therac  from  a  flower  is  not  iu  itfelf  fufficient  to 
rtruder  the  germen  abortive. 

(71.)**  Having,  the  Nicotians  fruticofa  growing  m 
a  garden  pot,  and  producing  plenty  of  flowers 
and  feed,  I  extracted  the  anthene  from  a  newly 
expanded  flower  before  they  had  burft,  at  the 
i^m^i  time  cutting  away  all  the  other  flowers ;  this 
Ijtnnen  prodaced  no  fruit,  nor  did  it  even  fwell. 
(71.)  "  i  removed  an  urn,  in  which  the  AJpho- 
diusfifiulofui  was  growing,  to  one  comer  of  the 
garden,  and  from  one  of  the  flowers  which  had 
lit«ly  opened  I  extra<fted  its  anthers ;  this  caufed 
the  impregnation  to  fail.  AtK>ther  day  I  treated 
another  flower  in  the  fame  manner :  but  bringbg 
a  flower  from  a  plant  in  a  different  part  of  the  gar- 
den, with  which  I  fprinkled  the  piftillum  of  the 
mutilated  one,  its  germen  beca^  by  that  means 
fruitful. 

(73-)  **  /«»«  thtwfifsy  floweripg  in  my  ftove, 
the  windows  of  which  were  ftiut,  all  its  flowers 
proved  abortive.  I  therefore  took  fome  of  its  an- 
iherx  in  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  with  them  ^rink- 
led  the  ftigmata  of  two  flowers,  and  the  next  day 
one  ftigma  only  of  a  third  flower ;  the  feed-buds 
of  thcfe  flowers  rem^^ned,  grew  to  9  large  fize, 
and  bore  feed ;  the  fruit  of  the  third,  however, 
contained  ripe  feed  only  in  one  of  its  cells.'* 

(74.)  Br  Hasselquist,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Linnaeus,  dated  Alexandria,  May  18th,  1750 
j^-ives  the  following  account  of  ihe  fecundation  of 
the  palm  tree.  •<  The  firft  thing  I  did  after  my 
arrival  was  to  fee  the  date  tree,  the  ornament  and 
a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  this  country,  k  had 
already  blofforoed;  but  I  had^  neveithclefs,  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  how  the  Arabs  aflift  its  fecun- 
dation, and  by  that  means  iecure  to  themfelves  a 
plentiftjl  harveftr  of  a  TCgetable,  which  was  fo  iijji- 
portant  to  them,  and  known  to  them  many  cen- 
turies before  any  botanift  dreaded  <^  the  diffe- 
rence of  fexcs  in  vegetables.  The  gardener  in- 
formed me 'of  this  before  I  Had  time  to  inquire; 
and  would  ihow  me,  as  a  yery  curious  thing,  the 
male  and  female  of  the  date  or  paini  trees :  nor 
QDuld  he  conceive  how  I,  a  Franks  lately  arrived, 
could  know  it  before;  for  (fays  he)  all  who  have 
yet  come  from  Europe  to  fee  this  countryi  have 
regarded  this  relation  either  as  a  fable  or  miracle. 
The  Arab  (ieeingiiie  inclined  to  t>e  further  inform- 
ed, accompanied  me  and  my  French  interpreter 
to  a  palm  tree,-  which  was  very  full  of  young 
fruit,  and  had  by  him  been  wedded,  or  fecunda- 
ted with  the  male,  when  both  were  in  bloffom. 
This  the  Arabs  do  in  the  following  manner: 
When  the  fpadix  has  female  flowers,  that  come 
out  of  its  ipatha,  they  fearch  on  a  tree  that  has 
male  flowers,  which  they  know  by  experience, 
for  a  fpadix  which  has  not  yet  burfted  out  of  its 
fpatha :  this  they  open,  take  out  the  fpadix,  and 
cut  it  lengthwife  in  feveral  pieces,  but  take  care 
•ot  to  httft  tlie  flbwccs.    A  piece  of  jtbis  ipadix 
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with  male  flowers  they  piit  lengthwife  betweeik 
the  fmall  branches  of  the  fpadix  which  hath  fe- 
male flowers,  and  then  lay  the  leaf  of  a  palm  over 
the  branches.  In  this  fituation  I  faw  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fpadices  which  bore  their  young 
h-uit ;  but  the  male  flowers  which  were  put  be- 
tween were  withered.  The  Arab  befides  gave  me 
the  following  anecdotes:  Firft,  unlefs  they,  in  this . 
manner,  wed  and  fecundate  the  date  tree,  it  beard 
no  fruit,  idly,' They  always  take  the  precaution 
to  preferve  fome  unopened  fpathas  with  male  flow- 
ers from  one  year  to  anothtr,  to  be  applied  for 
this  purpofe,  in  cafe  the  male  flowers  fliould  mif- 
carry  or  fuffer  damage,  ^dly,  If  they  pei:mit  the 
fpadix  of  the  male  flowers  to  burft  or  come  out, 
it  becomes  ufelefs  for  fecundation :  it  muft  have 
its  maidenhead^  (thefe  were  the  words  of  the  Arab,) 
which  is  loft  in  the  fame  moment  the  bloffom§ 
burft  Dut  of  their  cafe.  Therefore  the  perfon  who 
cultivates  date  trees  muft  be  careful  to  hit  the  right 
time  of  affifting  their  fecundation,  which  isalmoft 
the  only  article  in  their  cultivation.  4thly,  On 
opening  the  fpatha,  he  finds  all  the  male  flowerd 
fuH  of  a  liquid  which  rcfembles  the  fineft  dew ;  it 
is  of  a  fweet  and  plealant  tafte,  refembling  much 
the  tafte  of  frefti  dates,  but  much  more  felined 
and  aromatic :  this  was  Ukewife  confirmed  by  my 
interpreter,  who  hath  lived  3  a  years  in  Egypt,  and 
therefore  had  opportunities  enough,  of  taftmg  both 
the  nodlar  of  the  bloflbms  and  the  frefti  dates." 

(75.)  Mr  MiLNK,  author  of  the  Botanical  Dic- 
tionary, relates  an  experiment  nearly  akin  to  the 
above:  "  In  jthe  garden  of  M.  de  la  Serre,  of  the 
Rue  S»  Jacques  at  Paris,  was  a  female  tumentine 
tree,  which  flowered  every  year,  without  fumifti- 
ihg  any  fruit  capable  of  vegetation.  This  was  a 
fenflble  mortificatiaii  ^o  the  owner,  who  greatly 
defired  to  have  the  tree  increafed.  Mefiieurs  Du- 
liamel  and  Juffieu  very  properly  judged  that  they 
might  procure  him  that  plegfure  by  the  afliftance 
of  a  male  piftachio  tree.  They  fent  him  one  very 
much  loaded  with  flowers.  It  was  planted  in  the 
garden  of  A^^  de  la  Serre,  very  near  the  male  tur- 
pentine tree,  which,  the  fame  year  produced  a 
a  g;reat  quantity  of  fruits,  that  were  well  condi- 
tioned, and  fofe  with  facility.  The  male  plant 
was  then  removed;  the  confequence  was,  that 
the  turpentine  .tr^  in  none  of  the  fucceeding  years 
bore  any  fruit  ^at,  upon  examination,  was  found 
to  geiminat^." 

'  t76.)  We  fliall  conclude  this  fe<aion,  with  an  ac- 
connt,  given  by  Mr  Mylius  of  Berlin,  to  Dx  Wat- 
Xbn,  of  a  remarkable  experiment  made  on  the 
palm  tree.  "  The  fex  of  plants  ((ays  he)  is  very 
Wei!  confirmed,  i)y  an  experiment  that  h^s  been 
made  here  on  the  palma  major  f Ms  ftabeltiformi" 
Inu,  There  is  a  great  tree  of  this  kind  in  the  gar- 
('?n  of  the  royal  academy.  It  has  flowered  and 
bom  fruit  thefe  30  years,  but  the  fruit  n^ver  ri- 
pened, and  when  planted  it  did  not  xvegetate. 
The  palm  tree,  as  you  know,  is  Plattta  Diacia, 
that  is,  one  of  thofe,  in  which  the  male  and  fe- 
male parts  of  generation  are  upon  different  plants. 
We  having  therefore  no  male  plants,  the  flowers 
of  our  female  were  never  impregnated  with  th» 
farina  of  the  male.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  kind 
in  a  garden  at  Leipfic,  20  German  miles  from 
Perliu.  We  procured  from  theace,  in  April  1 749> 
^  c  a  A  bnmcA 
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t  branch  of  male  flowers^  and  fufpended  it  oyer 
our  female  ones;  and  our  experiment  fucceeded  io 
welly  that  our  palm  tree  produced  more  than  joo 
perfedtly  ripe  fruit,  from  which  we  have  already  zi 
young  palm  trees.  This  experiment  wa»  repeated 
fall  vcar  and  our  palm  tree  bore  above  aooo  ripe 
fruiu"     PhifU  tranf.  VoL  XVII.  p.  169. 

Sect.  III.    Of  the  parts  c/Plants, 

(77.)  The  principal  outlines  of  a  plant  are  thus 
delineated  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Prhicipia  liotanifia. 

(78.)  A  plant  confifts  of  Ropt»  Trunk,  Leaves, 
Props,  Fructification,  and  InHorefcencc)  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Habit. 

( 79.)  L  The  ROOT  confifts  of  two  parts,  *vi%. 
the  caudt'X  and  the  radicula,  diftinguiilied  accord- 
ing to  fhape,  direiftion,  deration,  &c,, 

I.  Caudfx,  the  ftump,  is  the  bpdy  or  knpb  of 
the  root,  from  which  the  trunk  and  branches  a- 
fcend,  and  the  fibrous  roots  defcend ;  and  in  dif- 
ferent plants  is  eithei^  folid,  bulbous,  or  tuberous. 
ik>lid,  as  in  trees,  llirubs,  and  many  of  the  herb^. 
Bulbous  is  explained  under  UvBERNacuLVM. 
(§  X08.)  Tuberous  kuobs  ar^  alfp  folid  and  hard, 
containing  one  or  more  einbryos  pr  eytis.  They  are 
either  only  one  knob,  as  turnip,  carrot,  &c.  con- 
taifliog  only  one  eye  at  the  top  \  or  con  fid  of  ma- 
ny knobs  conneit^  together  by  flender  fibres, 
as  in  potatoes,  Jerufalcm^  artichokes,  &c.  each 
containing  many  eyes  difpeiled  over  the  furface : 
and  are  either  pitted,  when  the  eyes  lie  inward, 
as  in  potatoes,  &c.  or  tuberculated,  containing 
the  eves  outward,  as  in  Jeruiklem  artichokes,  &c. 
In  tuberous  knobs,  the  fihre«  or  ilringy  parts  if- 
luefrom  every  paft  of  the  furface;  which  is  an 
eflential  difference  from  bulbous  knobs,  where 
they  are  confined  to  the  caiidex'of  the  bulb  only, 
and  are  the  true  and  genuine  roots,  the  bulb  itfelf 
being  only  a  large  bud  under  ground.  Thofe  tu- 
berous knobs,  with  only  one  eye,  differ  a^  to  du- 
ration, but  are  in  general  biennial ;  thofe  with 
many  eyes  are  perennial ;  both  feera  to  be  produ- 
ced by  the  nutriment  of  the  ftem  lik^  buds,  and 
not  l^y  the  fibrous  roots,  for  the  ft  em  is  firft  form- 
C'd  and  becomes  ftrbng,  and  as  it  grows  tp  matu-* 
rity,  the  tubrous  knobs  incrcafe. 

a.  Rapicula,  a  Hltle  root,  is  the  ftring  or  fi- 
lirpus  part  of  the  root,  dcfcending  *TOpi  the  cau- 
dex :  it  is  really  the  principal  and  cfleiitial  part  of 
every  root,  and  by  which  the  nouri(hment  i$ 
clir^wn  from  the  earth  for  the  fuppprt  of  the  plant. 

(80.)  11.  The  TRUNK  rifes  immediately  from 
the  caudex,  and  produces  the  leaves,  flpwersy  and 
ituit.  It  is  either  herbaceous,  ihrubby,  or  arbp- 
refcent )  and  is  diftingUifhed  accorrling  to  its  iliape, 
/ubftance,  fuHace,  Sec.  as  follows : 

I.  CAuLis,  a  ftalk  or  ftepa,  is  the  niain  tifunk 
which  elevates  the  leaves  and  frudification»  apd  i^ 
applied 'to  trei^s,  ihrubs,'and  herbs :  It  is  denomi- 
nated Jimple  when  it  does  i^ot  divide,  and  com~ 
pound  when  it  is  divided  into  branches. 

1.  Culm  us,  a  ftraw  or  haulm*  is  the  proper 
trunk  of  gl-aflfes  \  and  klfo  elevates  bpth  the  leaves 
and  fruf^tification :  It  is  fometimes'joipted,  and 
fometimes  not,  it  is  alfu  fometimes  round  aud 
fometimes  angular. 

3.  So  A  PUS,  a  ftalk,  is  an  herbaceous  trunk, 
w|uch  elevates  the  frudiiicalicni   but  not  the 
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leaves  s  that  is,  it  is  a  ftalk  i^roc^ing  immediately 
from  the  root,  and  terminated  by  the  flowers,  as 
in  narciflbs  hyacinth,  &c. 

4*  Stipes,  a  trunk,  ufed  by  Linnaeus  for  the 
trunk  or  mufhrooms;  as  alfo  for  that  flender 
thread  or  foot-ftalk  which  elevates  the  feathery  or 
hairy  down  with  which  fwme  feeds  are  fumilhed, 
and  connefts  it  with  the  feed. 

(81.)  III.  The  LEAVES  are  faid  by  Linnaeus  to 
be  the  mufcles,  or  organs  of  motion  of  a  plant;  by 
others,  the  organs  by  which  perfpiration  and  in- 
fpiration  are  performed.  They  are  defined  as  pro^ 
ceedmg  from  the  expanfioa  of  the  veiTels  of  the 
ftalk,  forming  feyeral  ramifications  like  net-work, 
extended  in  length  and  breadth  in  a  determinate 
manner,  having  the  interftices  filled  up  with  a  teop 
der  pulpy  fubftance ;  and  the  external  covering  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  icarf  Ikin  e£ 
the  ftalk.  They  are  either  fimple  or  compound; 
and  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  figure^  fituatiou,  i^- 
fertion,  number,  divifioub*,  4c. 

X.  A  SIMPLE  LEAF  is  fuch  as  adheres  to  the 
l^ranch  fingly,  or  whofe  fpotftalks  is  terminated  by 
a  fiugle  iimpie  expanlion,  not  parted  to  the  mid- 
die  rib  ;  and  is  determined  by  its  Aia{»^»  furf«u:e, 
and  divilions. 

9.  A  COMPOUND  LEAF  is  fuch  whofe  foot- 
ftalk  is  furniihed  with  feveral  feparate  fimp4e  ex- 
panfions ;  or,  whofe  divifiops  extend  to  the  mid- 
dle rib,  now  called  a  common  pethU  or  footftalk, 
fupportiwg  feveral  lobes  or  little  (mple  leaves,  of 
which  the  compound  leaf  confifts :  ther  are  dil- 
tinguifhed  by  fhape,  &c.  and  the  form  by  which 
they  are  attached  to  the  common  footftalk,  as  pal- 
inated,  winged,  feathered,  &c.  Sometimes  leaves 
a|e  twice  «r  more  compounded ;  lyhich  divlfions 
admit  of  fnany  modifications,  and  give  rife  to  as 
great  variety  of  terms.  It  may  (onetimes  be  dif- 
ficult, at  fiHt  fight,  to  know  a  common  footftalk 
to  a  compound  leaf,  from  a  branch  :  but  a  com- 
mon footftalk,  where  it  iftues  from  the  branch,  is 
eit;her  flat  or  hollow  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on 
the  other;  whereas  branches  are  alike  on  both 
fides,  whether  round,  fiat,  or  angular:  again, 
btqds  are  never  found  at  the  Angles  formed  by  the 
lobes  qf  a  ^qmpqu^d  leaf  with  the  footftalk,  but 
at  the  angles  formed  by  the  footftalk  of  the  whole 
compound  leaf  and  the  ftem :  and  it  may  always 
be  ceitainly  diftinguiflied  by  its  fallii^  off  with  the 
little  leaves  which  it  fupports.  The  manner  or 
place  in  which  leaver  are  attached  to  the  plant,  is 
called  the  dctcrmhuition  of  leoTfej  ;  and  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  feveral  terms,  according  to  number, 
difpofition,  infertion,  figure,  &c. 

{ 82.) IV.  The  PROPS,>/frfl,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  external  parts  which  ftr^ngthen,  fup- 
port,  or  defend  the  plants  on  which  they  are 
found,  ox  ferye  to  facilitate  fume  neceflary  fecre- 
tipn,  are  as  follow. 

J .  PETI OL  u  s,  the  footftalk^  or  fupport  of  a  leaf. 

1.  P.EDUNCULUs,  the  footftalk  or  fupport  of 
a  (lower.  • 

3.  Stipula,  havilm,  pr  h^ik,  a  fort  of  fcale  or 
fmall  leaf,  ftationed  on  moil  plants,  ( when  pie- 
fent)  on  each  fide  the  bafe  of  the  footftalk  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  at  their  firft  appearance,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fupport :  They  are  placed  either 

(ipg^le  or  ^publ9 ;  and  fome^es  on  the  inftdei  a^ 
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in  the  fig  and  mulberry ;  or  on  tbe  outHde,  as  in 
the  birch*  lime*  and  papilionaceous  flowers. 
They  are  silfo  either  litting,  extended  downwards^ 
w  Ihcathing  along  the  ftera,  as  in  the  plane  tree. 
As  to  duration,  they  fomctimes  fall  before  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  are  ec^ually  perfiftent. 
They  often  afford  a  good  diftindion  for  the  fpecies. 

4.  CiRKHU8»  a  clafper  or  tendril,  is  tbe  fine 
fpiral  firing  or  fibre  by  which  plants  faften  thevi- 
fclvcs  to  fome  other  body  for  iupport :  They  are 
ibmetimes  placed  oppoiite  to  the  leaves ;  fome- 
times  at  the  lide  of  the  footflalks  of  the  leaves ; 
fometimes  they  ilTue  from  the  leaves  tberofelves ; 
aDci  fometimes  they  put  out  roots,  as  in  ivy,  6cc, 

6.  Pubs s,  a  term  applied  to  the. hair,  down, 
wool,  beard,  briftles,  glands,  and  feveral  other  ap- 
pearances on  different  parts  of  plants,  ferving  the 
Uuuble  purpofe  of  detence  andveffelsof  fecivtion. 

6.  Akma,  tbe  defenfive  weapons  of  plants ;  as 
thorns,  prickles.  Sec, 

7  BRACiEiC,  the  floral  leaves,  mean  not  only 
thofc  leaves  fituated  on  the  ftalk  neareft  to^the 
lower  parts  of  the  flower,  but  thole  which  fome^ 
limes  terminate  tbe  flower  |talk ;  being  compofed 
of  a  large  bxadex,  reiembling  a  buih  of  hair.  They 
are  then  called  braSlea  compoffi  as  in  crown-impe- 
rial, lavender,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fage. 

(8j.)  V.  The  FRUCTIFICATION,  or  mode 
of  fruit  bearing,  confllls  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  fta- 
mina,  piftUlum,  pericarpium,  femina,  and  recep- 
taculum  ;  which  are  explained  in  Sect.  VL 

(84.)  VI.  The  INFLORESCENCE,  or  mode 
by  which  flowers  are  joined  to  tbeir  feveral  pe- 
duncles, whether  common  or  partial. 

i.  A  FLOWEB.,  in  the  Sexual  fyftem,  has  a  very 
different  fignification  from  the  fame  term  of  for- 
mer botanifts ;  for  if  the  antherse  and  ftigma  be 
prefent,  though  the  calyx,  corolla,  filaments  of 
the  itamina,  and  Ayle  of  the  piilillum  be  wanting, 
U  is  ftill  a  flower ;  and  if  all  the  parts  are  prefent, 
it  is  a  complete  flower.  Tbe  feed  alfo  conftitutes 
the  fruit,  whether  there  be  a  pericarpium  or  not, 

ii.  Complete  flowers  aie  either  Ample  or 
aggregate ;  si  mple,  when  no  part  of  the  frudlifi- 
cation  is  common  to  many  flowere  or  florets,  but 
h confined  to  one  only;  agregatb>  when  the 
flower  confifts  of  many  florets  colle^ed  into  a 
head,  by  means  of  fome  part  of  the  irudtification 
common  to  them  all,  as  by  a  common  receptacle, 
or  common  calyx ;  as  in  dipfacus,  fcabioia,  &c. 
From  the  different  flrui^ure,  difpofition,  and  o- 
ther  circumflances  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx,  be- 
ing the  only  part  common  to  aggregate  flowers, 
arife  7  fubdivifions.    «        . 

(85.)  I.  Aggregate  flowers,  properly  fo 
called,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  feveral  leflTer 
flowers,  placed  on  partial  peduncles,  on  a  com- 
mon dilated  receptacle,  and  within  a  common  pe- 
riantbium  ;  and  in  tliofe  flowers  where  each  floret 
has  its  proper  calyx,  that  is  alfo  a  penanthium. 
A  flower  is  laid  to  be  radiatcy  when  the  florets  in 
tbe  radius  or  circumference  differ  from  thofe  in 
the  diflc  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  generally  lar^ger, 
and  dSXed  Jemi'Jloretsy  from  their  difference  in 
form,  and  m  diftindion  from  thofe  of  tbe  difki 
which  arc  called  proper  florets :  and  they  ?,lfo  ,dif- 
fgr  as  to  fej^,  which  gives  rife  to  feveral  of  ^e  or- 
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ders  in  the  clafs  fyngenefiay  which  contains  the 
compound  flowers. 

1.  Compound  aggregate  flowers  conflft 
alfo  of  feveral  florets,  placed  fitting  (or  without 
partial  peduncles)  on  a  common  dilated  receptacle, 
and  within  a  common  penanthium ;  and  where 
each  floret  hath  its  proper  calyx,  it  is  alfo  a  pen- 
anthium. Compound  flowers  alfo  admit  of  a  fur- 
ther defcription,  viz.  each  floret  confifts  of  a  fingle 
petal,  with  generally  five  divifions,  and  having 
five  ftamina  diftind  at  tbe  bafe,  but  united  at  tbe 
top  by  the  antherae  into  a  cylinder,  through  which 
pafles  the  flyle  of  tlie  piiliilum,  longer  than  tbe 
ftamina,  and  crowned  by  a  ftignia  with  two  divi- 
fions that  are  rolled  backwards,  and  having  a  fingle 
feed  placed  upon  the  receptacle  under  each  floret. 
This  18  the  general  character  of  a  compound  flow- 
er, to  which  there  are  a  few  exceptions ;  it  alfo 
differs  when  the  flower  is  radiate :  but  the  effen- 
tial  charader  of  a  regular  floret  confifts  in  the  an- 
thers being  united  fo  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  and 
having  a  fingle  feed  placed  upon  the  receptacle 
imder  each  floret. 

3.UMBELLATD  aggregate  are  when  the  flow- 
er confifts  of  many  florets  placed  on  faftigiate  pe- 
duncles proceeding  from  the  fame  ftem  or  recep- 
tacle ;  and  which,  though  of  different  lengths,  rife 
to  fuch  a  height  as  to  form  a  regular  head  or  um- 
bel, whether  flat,  convex,  or  concave.  Both  tbe 
common  and  partial  calyx  Linnaeus  calls  an  invo* 
lucrum.  It  is  c^led  a  flmple  umbel,  when  it  hath 
no  leffcr  divifions ;  a  compound  umbf^l^  when  each 
peduncle  is  fubdivided  at  its  extremity  into  many 
leffer  peduncles  for  fupporting  tbe  flowers,  fo  as 
to  form  feveral  little  umbellas,  uniting  in  one 
head ;  the  whole  together  is  called  an  uniixrfal 
umbelf  and  the  little  umbellas  are  caWed  partial  um^ 
belj.  In  fome  genera,  that  have  radiated  umbels, 
the  florets  of  the  centre  and  thofe  of  tbe  circum- 
ference, differ  both  as  to  fex  and  fize;  but  in  ge- 
neral each  have  5  petals,  5  ftamina,  and  two  ft  vies; 
or  one  that  is  bifid,  with  a  germen  placed  be- 
neath, and  two  naked  feeds,  which  when  ripe, 
feparate  below,  but  remain  connc^ed  at  the  top, 

4.  Cymous  aggregate, (from  r/ ma, a  fprout,) 
called  by  JLinnaeus  a  receptacle^  is  when  feveral 
faftigiate  peduncles  proceed  from  tbe  fame  centre 
like  the  umbel,  and  rife  to  nearly  an  even  height ; 

.  but  unlike  the  umbel,  the  fecondary  or  partial  pe- 
duncles proceed  without  any  regular  order,  as  in 
fambucus,  viburnum,  &c. 

5.  Amentaceous  aggregate  are  fuch  flow- 
ers as  have  a  long  common  receptacle,  along 
which  are  difpofed  fquamz  or  fcales,  which  'form 
that  fort  of  calyx  called  amentum  or  catkin^  as  in 
corylus,  pinus,  juglans,  &c.  Amentaceous  flow- 
ers generally  want  the  petals,  and  all  of  fhem  are 
of  the  claffes  monoecia  and  dioecia. 

6.  Glumosb  aggregate  are  fuch  flowers 
as  proceed  from  a  common  huflcy  calyx  belong- 
ing to  graffes,  called  gluma ;  many  of  which  are 
placed  on  a  common  receptacle  called  racbiSf  col- 
ledirig  the  florets  into  the  fpike,  as  triticum,  hor- 
deum,  fecale,  lolium,  &c. 

7*  Spadiceous  aggregate  are  alfo  fuch 
flowers  as  have  a  common  receptacle,  protruded 
from  within  a  common  calyx,  t^Wcd/patbai  along 

which 
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which  arc  difpofedfcveral  florets.  Such  a  recep- 
tacle is  called  a  fpadix :  and  is  either  branched^  as 
in  ptiocnix ;  or  timple>  as  ia  narci/Tus,  &c.  In  this 
lail  cafe  the  floi-ets  may  l#  difpofed^  either  all  a- 
round  i\,  as  in  calla,  dracontiuniy  potho6»  &c. 
on  the  lower  (Ide  of  it,  as  in  aruro»  &c.  or  in  two 
fides,  as  in  zoftera,  &c.  The  flowors  bave  ge- 
i)eraily  no  partial  calyx. 

(86.)  Under  the  head  of  JnftQrcfcenct  might  alio 
be  mentioned  the  sexes  of  plants;  but  as  the 
whole  SEXUAL  SYSTEM  19  founded  upon  theie, 
they  belong  more  properly  to  Sect.  IV.  Theue 
ai'e,  belUles  tlie  above»  leveral  other  modes  of 
liowering^  properly  fo  called,  that  come  under 
the  general  term  Inflohescsnce,  and  often  af- 
ford the  bed  marks  to  difcriniinate  thefpocies. 
Tliey  are  cluefly  exprefled  as  follows: 

(87.)  VERTiciLLU.s,a  <wborl9  when  the i^owers 
^re  placed  in  whorls  at  each  joint,  round  tbe 
*:t)mmon  ftalk :  they  have  very  Ihort  partial  pe- 
duncles ;  are  all  of  the  labiated  kind  ;  and  have 
dthcr  .2  or  4  (lamina,  and  4  naked  feeds,  as  ia 
falvia,  manibium,  mentha,  &c.  A  verticil  hatjh 
^Vveral  diftindions,  as  naked,  bracled,  &c.  ain} 
all  thofe  genera  with.  4  Itauuna  are  of  the  claft 
didynamlu 

(88.)  Catitulumj  a  liule  bead^  is  when  many 
Slowers  are  conneded  into  nearly  a  globular  forilQ 
or  head,  on  the  funwnit  oC  the  Gommoii  ilalk, 
ibmeti tiles  with  ar«d  fometimes  without  partial 
peduncles,  as  in  gomphrena,  &c.  and  is  diftin- 
i;uifhed  by  its  lliape  and  other  circumftaoces. — 
Under  capitulum  is  now  introduced  the  term  faj^ 
€iculus<i  (*  little  bundle,''- which  was  formerly  ccjoii- 
djsred  as  diftindt.  It  means  when  the  peduncles  are 
crc<5t,  p:u'allel,  approaching  each  other,  and  rai- 
fed  to  the  fame  height  as  in  fweet-william,  where 
they  generally  proceed  from  different  parts  of  the 
common  ftalk,  oppolite  to  each  other. 

(89.)  S  PIC  A,  si/pikey  it:  when  the  flowers,  hairing 
no  partial  peduncles,  are  arranged  alternately  a- 
round  a  common  fimple  peduncle.  It  is  called 
Jpica  Jecundoy  (a  fingle-row'^i  fpike>).  when  the 
flowers  are  all  turned  one  way.  following  each  o- 
ther ;  and  fpka  diJHcba,  (a  double-row'd  fpike,^ 
when  the  flowers  Itand  pointing  two  ways,  as  in 
Solium,  &c.  And  it  is  diftinguiihed  by  ihape  aad 
other  circumitancea. 

-  ( 90.)  Co R  Y.M  B u  s,  (a  clu/ter  ofiyf  berries^)  when 
the  lefler  peduncles  of  the  flowers  proceed  from 
different  parts  of  the  common  peduncle  or  ftalk; 
and  though  of  unequal  lengths,  and  fonaetimes 
limple,  fometimes  branched,  yet  form  a  regular 
furface  at  the  top ;  as  in  the  liliquofe  jplants. 
'i'he  corymbus  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  formed 
£roro  a  fpike,  by  adding  partial  peduncles  to  the 
flowers  5  and  feems  to  be  the  mean  between  race- 
flius  and  umbella,  the  peduncles  rifing  gradually 
from  different  parts  of  tlie  common  ftalk,  like 
thofe  of  the  raceme,  and  proceeding  to  a  propor- 
tionable height  like  thofe  of  the  umbel. 

(91.)  Thyrsus,  (a  young  Jaikf)  a  mode  of 
flowering  refembling  the  cone  of  a  pine :  Linnaeus 
defines  it  a  panicle  contnuSted  into  an  ovate  or 
eggf-Oiaped  form;  the  lower  peduncles,  which  are 
longer,  horizontally ;  and  the  upper,  which  are 
iliorter,  mount  vertically,  as  fyringa,  8cc, 
.(^•)  Race M us,  (a  bwicb  0/  grapa,)  is  whqi 
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the  flowers  are  placed  on  fhort  partial  peduncles, 
proceeding  as  little  lateral  branches,  from  and  a- 
long  the  common  peduncle.  It  refembles  a  fpike 
in  having  the  flowers  placed  along  a  conunon  pe- 
duncle, but  differs  from  it  in  having  partial  pe- 
duncles^ it  aifo  differs  from  a  corymbus  in  the 
(hortnefs.  and  equal  length  of  its  peduaclet,  not 
farming  a  regular  furface  at  the  top  ;  as  in  libes 
rubruni,  vitis,  &c. 

(93^)  Paiiicula,  (the  tttfi  upon  reedii^  is  wbea 
the  flowers  are  difperied  upon  peduncles  varioufly 
iiibdivided;  or  it  is  a  fort  of  branching  fpike, 
composed  of  feveral  fmaller  fpikes,  attached  alon|> 
a  common  peduncle,  as  in  avcna,  panicum,  and 
feveral  other  grafles,  and  many  other  plants. 
Wbeo  tbe  partial  peduncles  diverge  and  hang 
loofe,  it  is  called  a  diffufty  and  when  they  con* 
verge,  it  is  called  a  ciojey  panicle. 

(94-)Axjillares,  fuch  flowers  as  proceed  from 
the  angle  "formed  by  the  leaf  and  the  ftem,  as  is 
mottk  common. 

(95^.)T£RMi!fAL£s,  fuch  flowers  as  terminate 
the  ftalk  or  branch.  Every  other  mode  of  flower- 
ing is  called  the  Inflorejcencey  whether  <^poflte  to 
the  leafves,  lateral,  fingle,  double,  erect,  bend- 
ing, &c. 

(96.)  Luxuriant,  or  double  flovsrs,  are 
cenfldeivd  only  as  varieties.  A  luxuriant  flower 
is  fuppofed  generally  to  be  owing  to  fupcrabun- 
dant  nouriflimcntj  the  luxuriant  part  is  generally 
the  corolla,  but  fometimes  the  calyx  alio.  There 
are  3  degrees  of  luxuriant  flowers:  viz.  i.  mvlit- 
piicatus^  a.  pUnus  \  and  3.  ptolifer, 

I.  Flo«  multiplicatos  is  when  the  petals 
of  the  corrolla  are  only  fo  far  multiplied  as  to  ex- 
clu^'e  part  of  the  ftamina;  and  is  called  ditpiUAte^ 
triplicate^  quadruplicate^  CSfc.  according  to  tbe 
number  of  rows  of  petals. 

1.  Flos  vlen us  ts  when  the  corolla  is  fo  much 
multiplied,  as  to  exclude  all  the  ftamina;  which 
is  occafloaed  by  the  ftamina  turning  petals,  and 
the  flower  is  often  fo  crowded  as  to  exclude  or 
choke  tbe  piftillum  alfo.  Therefore,  as  the  effen- 
tial  parts  of  generation  are  thus  wholly,  or  in  part 
deftroyed,  the  plants  become  barren  and  imper- 
feA,  and  no  feed,  or  very  little,  can  be  expetted 
from  them.  Flowers  with  one  petal  are  not  very 
fubjedl  to  fulkiefs ;  when  they  are,  it  generally  a- 
rifes  from  an  increafe  of  the  divifions  of  the  petal. 
It  is  moft  ufual  in  flowers  of  many  petals,  where 
it  arifes  various  ways ;  fometimes  by  multiplica- 
tion of  the  petals  only,  fometimes  of  the  calyx  or 
nedarium,  and  fometimes  of  all.  Compound 
flowers  are  alfo  fufejeft  to  luxuriance,  arifing  fe- 
veral ways. 

3.  Flos  frolifbr  is  when  one  flower  grows 
out  of  another ;  this  generally  happens  in  full 
flowers,  from  their  greater  luxuriancy.  In  fimple 
flowers,  it  rifes  from  the  centre,  and  proceeds 
from  the  piftillum  /hooting  up  into  another  flow- 
er, ftanding  on  a  ftngle  tbotftatk.  In  aggregate 
flowers  (properly  fo  called)  many  footftalked  flow- 
ers  are  produced  out  of  one  common  calyx.  In 
umbellate  flowers,  a  fecond  umbel  proceeds  finom 
the  centre  of  the  firft  umbel,  producing  little  um- 
bels ;  which  by  a  greater  exertion  of  luxuriancy 
may  produ<ie  others  with  little  umbels,  and  thus 
may  produce  feveral  heads  of  floweri,  each  grow- 
ing 
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ing  oot  of  that  frnmediately  below  it,  funiifhed 
with  little  umbels  vau-ioufly  compounded.  A  pro« 
lific  flower  is  alfo  called  ieafyt  ffrondeftUy)  when  , 
it  produces  branches  wiUi  flowers  and  leaves, 
wlikh  though  rare,  fomctimes  happens  mrofa, 
anemone,  monarda,  and  others.  ,  A&  in  luxuriant 
flowers  many  parts,  of  the  natural  chara<5ler  are 
deficient  in  tlie  w'hole,  or  in  any  part,  they  can  only 
be  diftinguilhed  by  the  general  habit,  and  by  fnch 
parts  as  remain  in  the  natural  ftate ;  as  very  often 
by  the  calyx,  and  in  the  polypetalons  flowers, 
the  loweft  feries  or  rows  of  petals  remain  the  fame 
as  in  rofea,  papaver,  nigella,  &c. 

(97.)  Flos  mutilatus  is  theoppoiiteimper- 
fet^ion*  being  fuch  a  flower  as  occaflonally  is  de- 
prived of  all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  petals, 
yet  bears  feeds,  as  in  fome  ^eeies  of  tuflilago, 
campanula,  &c.  This  term  is  oppofed  to  luxuri- 
ance, and  is  fuppofed  by  Linnseus  to  be  cauft-d 
by  a  defed  of  heat,  though  it  may  alio  happen 
ixt>m  other  caufes. 

(98.)  Vli.  The  HABIT  of  plants,  by  which 
ancient  botanifts  meant  the  whole  external  ap« 
pear?  nee  of  every  part  thereof,  whereby  they  weye 
arranged  in  their  feveral  fyftems,  is  by  Linnxus 
applied  to  the  agreement  of  plants  of  the  fame  ge- 
nus, or  natural  order ;  chiefly  in  the  following  cir- 
cumftances : 

(99.)  Gemmation.  The  ftnrdure  and  difpo- 
ntion  of  the  bulb«  as  fdid,  coated,  (caly,  item. 
Alfo  df  the  bud ;  its  origin  petioled,  (lipuled,  cor- 
tical ;  itfl  contents  leafy,  floraU  common. 

(100.)  Vernation.  The  complication  of  the 
leaves  within  the  bud>  as  condupJicate  or  doubled 
together ;  convulate  or  rolled  together ;  invoUite 
or  rolled  in  ;  revolute  or  rolled  back ;  imbricated 
or  tilled ;  equitant  or  riding ;  obvolute  or  rolled 
againft  each  other;  plaited  or  folded  over;  fpi- 
ral  or  coiled  like  a  watch-fpring,  one  end  in  the 
centre. 

(loi.)  -Estivation.  The  ftate  of  the  bad  in 
fummer,  as  convulate,  imbricated,  conduplicate, 
valved,  unequally  valved. 

(zoi.)  Tortion.  The  twilling  or  bending  of 
the  parts,  as  uniform,  diflimilar,  ttom  the  right, 
from  the  left»  reciprocal,  refupine,  fpiral. 

(103.)  Nuptials.  Male,  female,  androgynous, 
hermaphrodite. 

( 104.)  Semination.  The  fliape  and  other  ch*- 
cuxnftances  of  the  feed,  as  tail,  wing,  tuft,  awn, 
hooks,  gluten,  curvature.  Alfo  of  the  pericar- 
pium  ;  as  berrying,  inflation,  vifcofity,  elalHcity, 
ftnidhire. 

(105.)  Place^^tation.  The  number  and  dif- 
pofltion  of  the  cotyledons ;  or  if  wanting. 

(ic6.)  Variation.  Of  colour,  fize,  pubefcence, 
age.  I.  External :  plaited,  bundled,  broad-leaved, 
curled  awikleis.  2.  Internal:  mutilated,  great-flow- 
ered* luxuriant,  crefted,  viviparous,  bulb  bearing. 
By  variation  or  varietj  are  meant  fuch  differences 
as  are  only  incidental  to  vegetables,  and  are  not 
found  conllant  and  unchangeable ;  that  is,  where 
plants  raifed  from  the  fame  feed,  by  fome  acci- 
dental caufe  dift'cr  in  their  form  and  appeaninee, 
from  the  true  charadter  of  the  fpecics  to  which 
Hiey  belong ;  which  caufe  being  removed,  the 
plant  is  reftored  to  its  true  fpecific  chara<fler: 
^lid  thcfe  incid«itiil  vacrietics  cliicfly  arifc.  by  dif- 
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ferencc  of  foil  or  culture,  in  fome  of  the  above 
circumftances.  And  though  it  is  neceflary  to 
coJleA  varieties  under  their  proper  fpecies,  as  the 
fpccies  under  their  proper  genera ;  yet  it  is  often 
more  diflicult ;  ift,  from  the  difliculty  of  afcer- 
taining  the  genus,  and,  odly,  from  the  variety  of 
confounding  the  fpecies;  and  fometimes  fome 
parts  of  the  fpecific  charaAer  itfelf  are  alfo  fubjc«ft 
to  variety,  particularly  the  leaves  ;  though  in  ge- 
neral the  true  fpeciflc  chara^cr  is  conftant  and 
unchangeable,  ariflng  only  from  circumftance* 
wherein  plants^  of  the  fame  genus  arc  found  to 
difagree,  which  diftin^ions  are  commonly  taken 
with  moft  certamty  from  the  parts  explained  in 
this  fedtion. 

(I07-)  The  HYBERNACULUM,/^«;/«/..rW^^- 
ment^  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  defends  the 
embryo  or  future  (hoot  from  external  injuries  du- 
ring the  winter ;  and  is  either  a  bulb  or  a  bud. 

f io«.)  I.  A  Bulb,  {bulbusj  is  a  laiger  fort  ai 
bud  produced  under  ground,  placed  upon  the 
candex  of  certain  herbaceous  plants,  hence  called 
bulbous  plants ;  all  of  which  are  perennial,  that  is; 
perpetuated  by  their  bulbs  or  ground  buds^*  as  wdi 
as  by  feeds :  they  are  therefore  improperly  called 
t^)ots,  being  only  the  hybemacle  of  the  future 
fhoot.    Bulbs  are  of  the  foUo^nng  forts : 

I.  Squamous ;  conflfting  of  fcales  laid  over  each' 
other  like  tiles,  as  in  the  lily. 

a.  Solid  ;  cofffifting  of  a  clofe  fubftance,  as  in 
tulips. 

3.  Coated ;  conflfting  of  many  coats  infolding; 
each  other,  as  in  onions. 

4.  Cauline ;  produced  not  only  from  the  fldes 
of  the  principal  bulb,  called  a  fucker  or  offseiy  but 
from  other  parts  of  the  ftem ;  as  in  crow  or  wild 
gariic,  and  in.  fome  fpecies  of  onion  (hence  called 
bulbifirouj^l  where  they  are  produced  at  the  ori- 
gin of  the  umbel  of  flowers. 

(109.)  A  ^t>  fgemniai}  is  the  embryo  of  the 
plant,  feated' upon  the  ftcm  of  the  branehes,  co- 
vered with  fcales.  In  general  there  are  three  forts 
of  buds:  That  containing  the  flowers  only,  as  in 
popular,  alb,  &c  where  the  leaf  buds  and  flower 
buds  are  diftlnd:  That  containing  the  leaves  oolyj^ 
as  in  birch,  &c. :  and.  That  containing  both  flow- 
er and  leaves,  as  in  the  generality  of  plants ;  and 
thcfe  lafl  fometimes  contain  leaves  and  maleflowers, 
fometimes  leaves  and  female  flowers,  fometimes 
leaves  and  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Annual  plants 
are  only  renewed  from  feeds ;  and  fcvcral  other 
plants,  both  trees  and  flirubs,  have  no  winter  buds: 
It  16  alfo  obferved  in  hot  countries,  that  few  plants 
have  buds ;  or  at  leaft  they  are  without  that  fcaly 
covering  which  feems  eflential  to  a  bud,  and  confti- 
tutes  the  hybemacle;  inftead  w*hcreof  are  protrud- 
ed imall  feather-like  branches  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  (defence  and  protection  from  cold  not  being 
neceflary  ;)  whereas  in  cold  countries  molt  plants 
.  have  buds,  which  are  wrapped  up  all  the  winter, 
in  readinefs  to  greet  the  approaching  fpring. 

( 1 10.)  Analogous  to  the  protedion  afforded  by 
the  buds,  is  the  SlIeep  of  plants,  which  accoixling 
to  Linnseus,  happens  various  ways ;  as  by  con- 
verging, including,  furrounding,  fortifying,  cor« 
duplicating,  involving,  diverging,  depending,  in- 
verting, imbricating.  This  dilpofitiou  in  plants 
i»  very  remarkable  in  chick-weed,  pimpemcli,  dan-. 
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delioDi  goat8-bcard>  &c.  which  dcpand  their  flow- 
ers only  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  and  fhut  them 
p  at  the  approach  of  night  or  a  ftorm ;  from 
which  may  be  prognofticated  a  change  of  weather. 
In  many  plants,  not  only  the  flowers,  but  the 
young  fhoots,  are  defended  from  external  injuries, 
by  the  neareft  leaves  converging  and  inclofing 
the  t^der  rudiments.  Thus  we  have  delineated 
the  principad  outlines  of  plants ;  but  a  more  par- 
ticular defcription  of  thofe  parts  which  ferve  chief- 
ly to  charaaerife  the  different  clafles,  orders,  ge- 
nera, and  fpecies  will  be  given  in  the  following 
fedions,  particularly  Sedr.  VI. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  the  Classes  o/Plakts. 
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mina  and  piililla  in  the  lame  flower,  as  in  almoft 
all  the  other  cUfles :  hermaphrodites,  are  alfo  dif- 
tingutfh^  into  male  hermaphrodites,  when  the 
female  is  tneflfedual ;  and  female  hermaphrodites, 
when  the  male  is  ineffe^uaL  Neuter  flowen 
are  fuch  as  have  neither  ftamina  nor  piftilla  per- 

( 1 15.)  The  Plants  themielves  alfo  tike  a  de- 
nomination from  the  fex  of  their  flowers ;  male 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  male  flowers  only ;  female 
plants  bear  female  flowers  only ;  hennaphrodite 
plants  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  only.  Andko- 
GYNOus  plants  are  fuch  as  bear  male  and  female 
flowers,  cUftind  upon  the  fame  root,  as  in  the 
clafs  moncecia.  Polygamous  plants  are  fuch  as 
bear  hennaphrodite  flowers,  and  male  or  female 
flowers,  or  both  diflindt,  on  the  fame  or  on  dif* 
ferent  roots. 

(114O  When  on  the  fame  root,  the  flowers  31? 
either  male  hermaphrodites  and  female  herma- 
phrodites ;  or  hermaphrodites  and  male ;  or  her- 
maphrodites and  female,  diftind :  if  on  diffox^nt 
roots,  the  flowers  are  either  hermaphrodites  and 
male ;  hermaphrodites  and  female ;  hermaphro- 
dites  and  both  male  and  female ;  or  are  andro- 
gynous and  male;  and  fometimes androgyDous 
and  male  and  female  on  3  diftind  plants  Upon 
thefe  differences  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  Linncus 
Itas  the  merit  of  founding  the  sexual  system  ; 
which,  in  beauty,  uniformity,  regularity,  compre- 
henfivenefs,  and  utility,  inflnitely  excds  all  that 
have  gone  before  it. 


(hi.)  The  Flowers  of  plants  being,  beyond 
all  controverfy,  Uieir  parts  of  generation,  Lin- 
naeus very  properly  made  them  the  fole  foundation 
of  his  beautiful  fyftem  •i  botany.  Being  the  fame 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe  capable  of  producing 
plants,  the  clafliflcation  founded  upon  them  af- 
fords a  kind  of  univerfal  language  ( fo  to  fjpeak)  to 
botanifts,  whereby  they  can  no  longer  miftake 
each  others  meaning,  as  has  unfortunately  been 
the  cafe,  lefaormore,  with  almoft  all  former  bo- 
tanical fyftems. 

(ii4.)  Flowers,  in  refpeft  of  Sex,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  into  male,  female,  hermaphrodite,  ^nd 
neuter.  Male  flowers  are  fuch  as  have  only  the 
ftamina,  as  in  the  clafles,  monoecia,  dicecia,  and 
polygamia.  Female  flowers  are  fuch  as  have 
only  the  piftilla,  as  in  the  fame  clafTes.  Herma- 
phrodite flowers  are  fuch  as  have  both  the  fta- 

(1x5.)  TABLE  OF  THE  CLASSES. 
Either  Public kly,  i.  /.  have  vifible  flowers : 

"MoNOCLiNiA,  males  and  females  in  the  fame  bed  ^-»i.  e.  The  flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite 
DiFFiNiTAS,  the  males  or  ftamina  unconnected  with  each  other : 

Indifferentlffima^  i.  t.  the  males  having  no  flxed  proportion  as  to  length : 
X.  MoNANORiA,  f.  e.  one  male  or  ftamen  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower. 
1.  DiANDRiA,  -^—  two  males  or  ftamina* 

3.  Triandria,^— three  males. 

4.  Tbtrandria, four  males. 

5.  Pentandria, five  males. 

6.  Hexan DRiA, fix  males. 

7.  Heptandeia, feven  males. 

8.  Octawdria,  eight  males. 

9.  Enneandria, nine  males. 

10.  Decandria, ten  males. 

ir.  Dodecandria, twelve  males. 

11.  IcosANDRiA,  — ^—  twenty,  or  more  males  inferted  into  the  calyx. 
i.^.  PoLYANDRiA,  all  above  20  males  inferted  into  the  receptacle. 
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Or  Subordinata^  two  of  the  males  are  uniformly  fhorter  than  the  reft. 

14.  DiDYMAMiA,  four  males,  two  long  and  two  ftiort. 

15.  Tetradynamia, — fix  males,  four  long  and  two  Ihort. 
Or  AffiniTas,  the  ftamina  either  conneded  to  each  other,  or  to  the  piftiilum. 

x6.  MoNADELPHiA,  the  ftamina  united  icto  one  body  by  the  filaments. 

17.  DiADELPHiA,  the  ftamina  united  into  two  bodies  by  the  filaments. 

18.  PoLYADELPHiAjthe  ftamina  United  into  three  or  more  bodies  by  the  filament?. 

19.  Syngenesia,  the  ftamina  united  into  a  cylindrical  form  by  the  antherse. 
ao.  Gyman DRIA,  the  ftamina  inferted  into  the  piftiilum. 

Or  Die  LIN  I  A,  males  and  femals  in  feparatebeds;  u  e.  plants  that  have  ftamina  and  piftil- 
la in  different  flowers  in  the  fame  fpecies. 

21.  Monoecia,  male  and  female  flowers  diftindt  in  the  fame  plant. 

22.  Dioicia,  males  and  females  in  different  plants,  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
2j.  Polygamia,   male,  female  and  hermaphrodite  flowjrs  in  the  fame  or  dif- 
ferent plants.  ^ 

Or  Clandestisely,  i.  ^.  have  their  parts  of  frudlificalion  cither  invifible  or  not  diftinA. 

24  Cryptocamia,  .the  liowtrs  invifible,  fo  th.it  they  cannot  be  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  of  fructification,  or  diftinftly  defcribed. 

-^—-^ ^.^ 


Sect.  IV.  V.  /B    6    T 

(1x6.)  Thefe  14  Classes  comprehend  every 
known  genus  and  fpecies.  Piatt  XXVII.  exhibits 
a  view  of  the  diftindtive  charaAers  of  e«ch.  It  is^ 
cafy  to  clafs  a  plant  belonging  to  any  of  the  firft 
J I  clalfesy  as  they  all  depend  on  the  number  of 
ftamlnay  without  regard  to  any  other  circumflance : 
only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  nth  cbfs,  Do- 
decandriut  although  its  title  is  cxprellive  of  ii 
ftamina  oniy,  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  are  fur- 
niibed  with  any  number  of  ftamina,  from  1 1  to 
10  mcluiive.  The  reafon  of  the  chafm  in  the 
cfaifes  from  jo  to  11  ftamina,  is,  that  no  flowers 
have  yet  been  found  with  only  11,  fo  as  to  form 
a  clafs.  The  Kefeda  indeed  has  fometimes  11, 
but  oftener  more ;  and  thofe  of  the  Brownea  are 
united  below,  which  brings  it  under  Monadelptna* 

(117.}  The  i»th  clafs  requires  more  attention. 
When  the  ftamina  amount  to  above  ao,  a  young 
botanift  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  plant  be- 
longs to  the  polyandria  clafs.  In  reducing  plants 
of  this  kind  to  their  dalles,  particular  regard  muft 
be  had  to  the  infertion  of  the  ftamina.  If  they 
are  infertcd  into  the  calyx,  the  plant  belongs  to 
the  icofandria  clafs ;  if  mto  the  receptacle,  it  be- 
longs to  the  polyandria.  This  diftin<ftion  it  is  very 
neceflaryto  obferve,  as  the  fruits  of  the  latter  clars 
are  frequently  poifonous. 

(iiS.)  The  J4th  clafs  is  likewife  in  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  the  4th,  the  number  of 
ftamina  being  the  fame ;  but  in  the  14th,  two  of 
them  are  uniformly  n[iuch  fhorter  than  the  other 
two ;  at  the  fame  time  each  particular  ftamen  be- 
longing to  the  different  pairs  ftands  diredtly  op- 
pofite  to  one  another.  The  15th  clafs  may  be* 
miftaken  for  the  6th,  as  they  conlift  of  the  fame 
numbei^  of  ftamina.  But  in  the  15th,  four  of  them 
are  uniformly  longer  than  the  other  two;  and  thefe 
two  are  always  oppoftte  to  ^ch  other.    ' 

(119.)  In  the  1 6th  clafs  the  ftamina  are  united 
below,  but  diftindt  above.  The  piftils  are  alfo 
united  below  in  one  fubftance  with  the  recep- 
tacle, (which  is  prominent  in  the  centre,)  but  di*> 
vided  above  into  as  many  threads  as  there  are 
germina. 

(120.)  In  the  X7th  clafs  the  corolla  is  papilio- 
naceous, and  the  petals  are  exprefled  by  diftindt 
names,  viz.  VheUlum^  the  uppermoft,  which  covers 
the  reft ;  alx^  the  two  at  each  fide  of  the  flower, 
and  carina^  the  loweft,  which  is  often  bipartite, 
and  placed  between  the  alse.  The  antherae  are 
10,  one  on  the  upper  filan^nt,and  9  on  the  lower. 
The  piftillum  grows  out  or  the  receptacle  within 
the  calyx. 

(ill.)  The  19th  clais  confift  of  plants,  whofe 
flowers  are  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall 
flowers,  indofed  in  one  common  calyx,  and  there- 
fore ftiled  compound  flowers.  The  whole  com- 
pound flower,  in  its  aggregate  ftate,  is  ftiled  Fiof' 
cuhfet  bccaufe  compofed  of  thefe^o/jrw//,  or  florets. 
The  eflence  of  a  flofculofe  flower  confifts  in  ha- 
ving the  antherse  united  in  a  cylinder, and afingle 
feed  below  the  receptacle  of  the  floret. 

(i»3.)  In  the  20th  clafs,.  the  ftamina  grow  either 
upon  the  piftillum,  or  ujpon  a  receptacle  that 
ftretches  out  in  the  form  of  a  fly  I  us,  and  fupports 
both  the  ftamina  and  the  piftillum.  The  other 
claflTes  are  fuffidentlv  taftinguiflicd  in  the  table. 
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Sect.  V.  Of  the  Ordsrs  of  Plants. 

(113.)  The  Orders  are  inferior  divifions,  which 
lead  us  a  ftep  nearer  the  g^nus*  In  the  firft  13 
claffes  they  are  taken  from  the  female  parts,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  clafles  from  the  male : 
and  named  monogynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragy- 
nia,  &c.  i.  e.  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  plftilla,  pr 
female  parts.  V^hen  the  piftils  have  no  ftalk  or 
filament  like  the  ftamina,  they  are  numbered  by 
the  ftigmata  or  tops  of  the  piftils,  which  in  that 
cafe  adhere  to  the  capfule  in  the  form,  of  fmall 
protuberances,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  flowers 
of  the  poppy,  &c. 

{ 124.)  In  the  14th  clafs  the  orders  are  derived 
from  a  different  fource.  The  plants  belonging  to 
it  have  their  feeds  either  inclofed  in  a  capfule,  pr 
altogether  uncovered.  Hence  they  are  divided 
into  gyiitnojpermiat  comprehending  fuch  as  have 
naked  fetkls;  and  an^'tofpermia^  comprehending 
fuch  as  have  their  feeds  covered,  or  inclofed  in  a 
capfule.  Mr  Lee,  in  his  IntroduStion  to  Botany^ 
adds  a  3d  order,  viz.  Polypetala;  but  he  mentions 
only  one  genus  under  it,  viz.  the  melianthus,  and 
the  diftinition  fccms  hardly  neceflary,  as  it  comes 
properly  enough  under  anpofftrmia, 

(xaj.)  The  15th  clafs  is  divided  into  two  Or- 
ders, VIZ.  Xht  Jliculofaj  or  thofe  which  hav^  a 
fhort  pod ;  and  the  JiUquofa^  or  thofe  which  have 
a  longer  one. 

(xa6.)  The  Orders  of  the  i6th,  17th,  18th,  and 
aoth  claffes,  are  taken  from  the  number  of  ftamina ; 
e*  g.  monadelphia^  penlandria^  decandria^  poljcti'* 
driaf  &c. 

( 127.)  The  Orders  of  the  19th  clafs  are,  i.  Pc 
lyfumia  aqufllijf  thofe  whofe  flofcules  arc  all  fur- 
Bifhed  with  ftamina  and  piftils.  Poiygam/ajpuria 
comprehends  plants  that  have  hermaphrodite  flof- 
cules in  the  difk,  and  female  flofcules  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  which  is  made  the  foundation  of  th«  3  next 
orders ;  viz.  %•  Poljgamia  fuperjlxm^  thofe  whofe 
hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  difk  are  fumilhetl 
with  fligmata,  and  bear  feed  ;  and  whofe  female 
flowers  In  the  radius  likewife  produce  feedf*. 
3.  Pohgamiafruftraneai  fuch  as  have  hermaphro- 
dite feed-bearing  flofcules  in  the  difk,  but  whofe 
flofcules  in  the  radius,  having  no  ftigmata,  are 
barren.  4.  Poijgamia  neejfarla  is  the  reverfe  of 
the  former :  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  difk 
want  ftigmata,  and  are  barren;  but  the  female 
flofcules  in  the  radius  are  fumiihed  with  ftigmat£, 
and  produce  feeds.  5.  Polygamia  fegregata^  many 
flofcules  inclofed  in  one  common  calyx,  and  each 
of  the  flofcules  likewife  furnifhcd  with  a  perian- 
thium  proper  to  itfelf.  6.  Monogamia.  Thiso.- 
der  have  only  7  genera,  none  of  which  have  pro- 
perly compound  flowers,  but  are  ranked  under 
this  clafs,  merely  from  having  their  ftamina  united 
by  the  antherse. 

(laS.)  The  Orders  of  the  21ft  clafs  are  p-^itly 
taken  from  the  number  of  ftamina,  and  \''  aly 
from  the  names  and  charaders  peculiar  to  fome 
of  the  other  claffes;  e*g.  monoccia  triaudriuj  mo- 
noecia  fyngen^ay  moncecia  gynandria- 

(119.)  The  Ordtrs  of  the  22(1  clafs  arefoundctl 

upon  the  number,  union,  and  fituation  of  the  ft.'- 

mina  in  the  male  flowers.    The  Orders  of  the  ^y\ 

ih  all  taken  from  claflical  charade  rs;  eg.  poly- 
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gainia  monecla^  pdygamia  diacia^  and  polygamia 
triacia* 

(130.)  The  44th  clafs  is  divided  into  4  drdera: 
1.  FUUeSf  comprehending  all  plants  that  bear  their 
feeds  in  the  back  edges  of  the  leaf,  and  thofe 
that  are  called  capillary  plants,  a.  Mufciy  which 
comprehends  all  the  mofs  kind.  3.  Algte^  in- 
cluding the  lichens,  fufci,  and  many  others  whofe 
parts  of  fru<aification  are  either  altogether  invifi. 


Part  I. 

FUngi^  compre- 


ANT. 

ble,  or  exceedingly  obfbuve.    4- 
hending  all  the  mulhroom  tribe, 

(131.)  In  the  following  table  the  clafles  arc  re- 
peated, for  the  more  readily  undeHlaiiding  the 
orders  into  which  each  clafs  is  fiibdivided.  PUi^ 
XLUI.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  diltindive  character! 
of  each  order;  and  in  Plate  XXVI.  the  clafles  xs^ 
all  expreifed,  along  with  oae  of  the  orders. 


I. 

s. 
3- 
4« 
.5. 
6. 
7- 
S. 

9- 
10. 
II. 
za. 

13- 

14. 

z6. 

17. 
18, 


CLASSES. 
MONANDRIA 
DiANDRIA 

Triandria 

Tetrandria, 

Pentandria 

Hexanoria 

Heptandria 

OCTANDRfA 

Bnneandria 
Decandria 
dodecandria 
icosandria 

polyandria    •     7 

DlDYNAMIA  ft 

TETRADYNAMfA     ft 

MONADELPHIA     '   8 


(13a.)  TABLE  OF  THE  ORDERS. 

KVMBER  and  NAMES  of  the  ORDERS, 
ft  Monogynia^  Digfnia, 
3  Monogyniat  Dtgynia^  Trigyma* 
3  Monogyma^  Dtgyjuay  Trigynia*  • 

3  Monogjnia^  Digynia^  Tetragynta. 

6  Nionogynia^  Digyma^  Tr'tgyn\ay  Tetragynia^  PentagyAia^  PclygynUt. 
S  Monogyniaj  Dlgyniay  Trigymeif  Tetragynia,  Polygyniu* 

4  Monogynioi  Digymay  TtrtragynUif  Heptagynia, 

4  Monogynia,  Dif^yniay  Trigyniaj  TetragyiHa. 
3  Monogynia^  Trigyniaf  Hexa^nia, 

5  Monogyniat  Digynia^  Trigyniaf  Pentagyniay  Decagynia, 
5  Monogynia^  Digynia^  Trigynia^  Pentagynia^  Dodeeagynia, 
S  Monogynia^  Digfvia,  Trigyniaf  PentagyniOf  Polygynia, 
^    J  MQnogyniat  Digyniot  Trigyniaf  Tetragynioy  PentagfniOf  Hexagynia^  PtJj- 


DikDELPHIA 
POLYADELFHIA 


19.  Syngsnsia 


ao. 


%l* 


Gynandria 

monoecia 


aa.  DiOEciA 


*3 


Polygamia 

Cry^togamia 

Appendix 


Gymno/permiaj  Angiofpcrmia* 
Silieuhfai  Siliquofa. 

iTriandriay   Pentandriay  OSfafidriOf  Enneandriai  Deeandria^  EndecandiiA, 
Dodecandria^  Polyandria^ 
PentandriOi  Hexandriof  O^andria^  Decandria. 
Pentandrioy  Dodecandria^  Icofandriat  Polyandria* 

{Polygamia  aqualiif  Polygamia  fuperflua^  Polygamia  fru^rameaf  Polygam-t 
neceffarioy  Polygamia /egregata%  Monogamia* 
K  Diandriat    Triandria^    Tetrand'-iaf    Pentandria^    Hexandriof    OSandriOf 
<      DecandriOf  Dodecandriot,  Polyandria* 

( Monandria,   Diandria^   Triandria^   Tetrandria^    Pentandria^    Hexandrkit  I 
(      Heptandria^  Polyandria%  idonadelpbia^  Syn^en^a^  Gynandria*  ' 

CMonandriaf    Diandriaj    Triandrioy    Tetratjdriaf   Pentandria^  Hexandriay 
15  <      OBandriuy  Enneandria^  Decandna^  Dodaeandria^  Ut^amdria^  Poiyand^iJ, 
C,     Monadelphiay  Syngenefiat  Gynandrku  I 

3  Manofciay  Drtrciat  Triacia, 

4  Pilicejf  Mufeif  Algie^  Fungi. 
I  Palma. 


zi 


(133.}  Some  botanifts  rank  thefe  laft  as  a  ft5th 
clafs ;  but  this  is  Improper,  as  they  are  all  cap- 
able of  being  arranged  in  the  preceding  clafles  of 
the  fyftem,  although  on  account  of  their  fingular 
ftrudture,  Linnaeus  placed  them  in  an  appendix. 
They  contain  fuch  genera  as  have  a  fpadlx  and 
tpHtha,  i.  e.  whofe  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced 
on  that  particular  receptacle  called  a  Jpadix^  pro- 
truded from  a  common  calyx  in  form  of  a  iheath, 
caWed /patha.  This  order  confifts  of  trees  and 
fllrubs  only.  Thefe  have  always  a  Ample  ftem, 
not  branched,  bearing  leaves  at  the  t«p,  refem- 
biinj  thofe  of  fern,  being  a  compolition  of  a  leaf 
aod  a  branch,  called /ro^iiri;  and  the  corolla  hath 
always  3  petals. 

(134.)  Explanation  0/  the  Botanical 
Figures  i/i  Pvate  XXVI.-— Classes  and 
Orders.  Fig.  1,  Illuilrates  the  clafs  JtfoAa^^rfA 
aod  ordjr  Monogynia ;  one  ilamen  and  one  piftil. 
%.  Di^dndria  M^nogynia^  two  (lamina,  one  plAil. 
3^  Triatidria  Digynia,  three  ftamina,  two  ftigmiia. 
A*  Tetrandria  Muwgyniih  ^Q^  ftaraina,  one  piltil. 


5.  Pentandria  Monogymiaf  five  flamina,  one  pift  I. 

6.  Hexand'ia  Monogynia^  fix  ftamina,  one  pifti*. 

7.  Heptandria  MonogymOf  feven  ftamina,  one  piftil. 

8.  Oaandria  Mono^niat  eight  ftamina,  oi)e  piil'l. 
^  Enneandrid  Monogynia^  nine  ftamina,  one  piftil. 
so.  Decandria  Pentagynia^  ten  ftamina,  live  pithl^. 
II.  Dodee*mdria  Monogynia^  I  ft  ftamina,  one  piftil. 
I  ft.  leofandria  Pdygynia^  fto  ftamina  ariting  troci 
the  fubftance  of  the  calyx  or  corolla,  with  nuny 
ftigmata.  13.  Pelyandria  Monogynia^  many  fta- 
mina, one  piftil.  14.  Didynamtny  two  ftamina 
longer  than  the  other  two.  15.  Tetradynamiay  i\% 
ftamina,  4  long  and  ft  (hort*  16.  Monadelphit 
PemagymOf  many  ftamina  united  at  the  bafe,  and 
forming  a  cylinder  with  five  ftigmata.  1 7.  Dm- 
delpbia^  the  ftamma  in  two  parcels.  18.  P^yoM- 
phMf  many  fets  of  ftamina  in  one  flower.  19.  \r^ 
genejia%  antherae  united,  ao*  Gynandria^  ftamiss 
cooneded  to  the  piftil.  %\.  Momuia^  male  and 
female  flowers  feparate,  but  oa  the  fame  plant. 
ft  ft.  Dixciaf  male  and  female  flowers  on  diftin^.^ 
plants,  bearing  from  a  feparate  root     %y  Poir 
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gamiaf  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

34.  Crypiof^^miat  concealed  fructification. 

Pasts  ofibe  Flower,  Fig-  i.  A  flower  with  its 
corolla,  piftiilura,  and  ft^Snina ;  Oy  the  petals  of 
.the  COTolla ;  A,  the  germen  ;  r ,  the  ftyle ;  dy  the 
fti^a;  ey  the  filaments ;  /,  the  antherac.  a.  The 
calyx,  pillillum,  and  (lamina,  feparate  from  tlie 
corolla ;  ay  the  perianthium ;  by  the  germen ;  r, 
the  ftyle;  </,  the  ftigma;  ey  the  filaments ;  fy  the 
UntheraE  burfling  and  difcharging  the  pollen  ;  g^  an 
anthcra  before  it  has  ^rft.  3.  A  flower  whofe 
Corolla  is  monopetalous ;  oy  the  corolla;  by  the 
peiianthum.  4.  A  polypetalous  corolla ;  ay  the 
ungues;  by  the  laminae.  5.  A  NarciJ/us  ifluing 
from  its  ^atha:  /?,  the  flower;  by  the  fpatha. 
6.  An  amentum.  7.  The  frudlification  of  a  Mofs  ; 
J,  tlio  Calyptra.  8.  A  Fungus  ;  a,  the  volya,  9.  A 
Csrfl/s;  rt,  the  gluma,  by  the  arrfta.  10.  A  com- 
puunil  «mbel :  a,  the  univerlkl  umbel ;  5,  partial 
tmbels ;  r,  univcrfal  involucrum  ;  </,  partial  invo- 
lucra.  II.  A  bra(itapa  accompanying  the  flowers 
of  the  7V//<a.*  a,  the  braiftaea.  i%.  ay  the  pollen 
ixn  vnXk  a  microfcopc ;  by  an  elaflic  vapour  dif- 
charpcd  from  it.—pARTS  o/zA^  Fruit,  Fig.  i.  A 
cipfule;  a,  the  valvules,  a.  /i,  A  rec«ptacle  of 
il-eds.  3,  A  ftrobilu^.  4.  A  winged  feed ;  ay  the 
fflxi ;  by  the  wing.  5.  A  legumen ;  ay  the  upper 
Citure,  along  which  runs  the  receptacle  of  the 
icttis.  6.  A  filiqua :  ay  by  the  two  futures  to 
which  the  feeds  are  faftened  alternately.  7.  A 
feed  crowned  with  a  pappus;  ay  the  feed^  by  the 
ftipes  which  fupports  the  pappus ;  r,  a  hairy  pap- 
pus ;  dy  a  feathery  pappus.  8.  The  feed  of  a  JBean 
^lif  in  two ;  ay  the  cotyledons ;  b^  the  corculum, 
f,  the  roftellum ;  dy  the  plumula ;  ^,  the  hilum. 

9.  A  drupa ;  a,  the  nucleus,  or  (lone ;  by  the  pulp. 

10.  A  pomum ;  ^  the   capfj^le ;  by  the   pulp. 

11.  A  berry;  af  the  feeds;  bf  the  pulp.  12.  A 
feed  crowned  with  a  c^lycplus  j  a^  thjg  feed ;  bf 
the  calyculus. 

Sect.  VI.  O/tJIfe  Pahts  tba^  d}fllngulfl>  tfie  Oet 
WERA  ^Plants. 

(15^.)  Ik  iinreftigaling  the  genus  of  a  plant,  we 
nraft  firft  conflder  its  efieoce.  The  eflfehce  of  e- 
vtiy  ^-egetable,  i^%  Linnaeus,  conjifts  in  the  fruc- 
tification ;  the  eiience  of  the  fruftification  in  the 
flo«'er  and  fruit ;  the  effence  of  the  flower  confifls 
in  the  antherae  and  ftigma,  and  the  eflence  of  the 
fruit  in  the  feed.  Hence  he  makes  the  flower  and 
fruit  the  fouDdatloo  of  hijs  genenc  ^ftindlions,  Y^. 
his  fexual  theory. 

(136.)  Thefe  are  generally  compofed  of  7  parts ; 
the  CALVK,  the  corolla,  the   stamina,  the 

PlSTfLLUM,    the     PERICARPIUM,    the     SEMINAy 

and  the  r E^ E p TAC u LU  M  ;  and  the  prefenco  or  abr 
fence,  the  luimber,  figure,  proportion,  and  fitu- 
ation  of  the  feveral  parts,  conftitute  the  genus. 
But  as  tliere  are  few  genera  wherein  all  the  parts 
of  the  natural  charader  areconflant  in  every  one 
of  the  fpecies,  it  is  necelFary  to  fix  upon  fuch  cir- 
cumftaaces  as  are  conftant  in  both  genus  and  fpc- 
cies,  and  call  thofe  the  effential  or  ruling  charader ; 
hoth  to  diftinguiih  one  genus  from  another,  and 
to  fix  the  feveral  fpecies  and  their  varieties  to  their 
reipeftivc  genera;  for  wiiich  purpofe,  in  fome 
cafes,  Linnaeus  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  0e3anuirp,    The  firit  4  parU  of  the  fn^Oifica;- 
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tion  are  properly  parts  of  tlie  flower,  and  the  laft 
3  of  the  fruit. 

(137.)  L  The  CALYX,  or  cup,  is  the  termi- 
nation of  the  outer  bark  of'a  plant.  Its  chief  ufe 
iff  to  inclofe,  fupport;  and  project  the  other  parts 
of  the  fruftification.  When  prefent*  it  is  feated 
01)  the  receptacle :  and  is  diftinguiihed  by  its  fi- 
gure :  by  the  number^  divifion,  and  ihape  of  iti 
leaves,  or  fegmetrts ;  and  by  the  following  names, 
according  to  the  circumftances  with  which  it  is 
attended. 

(138.)  Perianthium,  when  its  ftationis  clofe 
to,  and  furrounds  the  other  parts  of  the  frudtifi- 
cation>  is  called  the  periantbium  of  the /ru3ifca'» 
tion  :  If  it  includes  many  flofcules,  as  in  fcabiofa, 
and  other  aggregate  and  compound  flowers,  it  id 
called  2i  common  perianthium  :  if  it  includes  only 
one  flofcule,  it  is  called  a  proper  perianthium  :  if 
it  includes  the  ftamina,  and  not  the  germen,  it  is 
the  perianthium  of  they?o«w;<T,  and  is  faid  to  be 
abovey  as  in  lonicera,  ribes,  campanula,  &c. :  if  it 
includes  the  genncn,  but  not  the  ftamina,  it  is 
the  perianthium  of  the /r«i/,  and  is  faid  to  be  be^ 
Jo<wy  as  to  linnea  and  morina,  each  of  which  have 
two  calyxes  and  twO  receptacles  above  each  other,^ 
one  of  the  flower  and  the  other  of  the  fruit. 

(139.)  Involucrum,  when  ftationed  at  the  foot 
of  an  umbel,  below  the  common  receptacle,  .and 
at  a  diftance  from  the  flower,  is  called  wihfer/aif 
if  phjced  under  the  univerfal  umbel;  and  partiai, 
it  placed  under  a  partial  umbel. 

(140.)  Amentum  confifts  of  a  great  number  of 
chaffy  fcales,  difpofed  along  a  llenderaxisorcom* 
mon  receptacle,  which,  from  its  ref<tmblance  tox 
cat's  tail,  has  obtained  thb  name  of  eafiin;3nd 
thefe  flowers  have  generally  no  petals :  Sometimes 
the  fame  amentum  fupports  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  diftinft,  on  the  fkme  plaut,  as  in  carpi- 
nus^  &c.  fometimes  the  male  and  fentale  flowefs 
iare  removed  from  each  other  on  the  lame  plant, 
and  the  amentum  fupports  only  the  male  flowet^, 
and  the  fismale  flowers  are^  inclofed  by  a  periaur 
thium,  as  in  corylus,  fagus,  8cc.  and  fometimes 
an  amentum  only  fupports  male  flowers  oq  one 
plant,  and  female  flowei:s  on  another  plant,  as  i4 
falix,  populus,  &c. 

(141.)  Spatha,  a  fort  of  calyx  growing  from 
the  ftalkf  burfl:ing  lengthways,  and  protruding  a 
fpadix,  fupporting  one  or  more  flowers,  which 
have  often  no  perianthium.  It  confifts  either  of 
one  leaf,  with  a  valve  oh  one  fide  only,  as  in  the 
greater  number  of  fpathaceous  plants ;  or  of  two 
leaves,  with  two  valves,  as  in  ftratiotes,  6cc.  or  is 
im'bricatedj  as  in  mufa,  &c.  with  one  or  two 
yalves.  « 

(14a.)  Gluma,  a  hufk,  chiefly  belongs  to  com 
and  grafles,  confiding  of  i,  2,  3,  or  more  valves, 
folding  over  each  other  like  fcales,  and  frequent- 
ly terminated  by  a  loyig,  ftiff,  t)ointed  prickle,  call- 
ed'the  arij^a. 

(143.)  CAlyptra,  the  proper  calyx  of  mofles^ 
is  placed  over  the  antherae  of  the  ftamina,  refem- 
bling  an  extinguifher,  a  hood,  or  monk's  cowl. 

(144.)  VoLVA,  fo  named  from  its  infoldingy  is 
the  proper  calyx  of  funguflles,  being  membrana- 
ceous, and  furrounding  the  ftalk,  before  their  ex- 
panfion. 

(145O  I^  ^  o^^^"  diflRcult  to  diftinguiflii  the 
P  d  4  calyx 
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calyx  from  the  hraSer^  which  are  found  on  niany 
plants,  fituated  on  the  flower-ftalk:  and  are  of- 
'  ten  fo  near  to  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  fruftification 
as  to  be  miftaken  for  the  calyx,  as  in  tilia,  pafli- 
flora,  &c.  but  they  may  be  belt  diftinguiftied  by 
this  rule ;  the  bradtese  differ  in  fhape  and  colour 
from  the  other,  leaves  of  the  plant,  but  are  com- 
monly of  the  fame  duration ;  whereas  the  calyx 
always  withers  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  not  be- 
fore. 

(146.)  11.  The  COROLLA  is  the  termination 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  plant  5  which  accompanies 
the  frudification,  in  the  form  of  leaves  varioudy 
coloured.   It  is  generally  feated  on  the  receptacle, 
fometimes  on  the  calyx ;  ferving  as  an  inner  work 
of  defence  to  the  part  it  inclofes  j  as  the  calyx, 
which  is  ufually  of  ftronger  texture,  docs  for  an 
outer.    The  leaves  of  the  corolla  are  called ^/a/j, 
by  the  mimber,  divifion,  and  fhape  of  which  it  is 
diftinguiflied.    It  is  faid  to  be  Mow,  when  it  in- 
eludes  the  gcrmen,  and  is  attached  to  the  part  im- 
mediately below  it,  as  in  borago,  &c.  land  it  is 
faid  to  be  above,  when  if  is  placed  above  the  ger- 
men,  as' in  Crataegus,  &c.    In  rcfpedl  to  duntion, 
the  corolla  either  continues  till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  as 
in  nymphxa  \  or  falls  off  at  the  firft  opening  of 
the  flower,  as  in  a<5taea ;  or  with  the  ftamina  and 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  as  in  moft  plJints ;  or 
tioes  not  fall,  but  withers,  as  in  campanula,  &c. 
(147.)  The  NECTAR  I UM,  Linuzus  fays,  prin- 
cipally belongs  to  the  corolla,  as  an  appendage  to 
the  petals;  and  contains  tlic  honey,'  which  is  the' 
principal  food  of  bees  and  other  infers.    But 
though,  in  plants  where  it  is  found,  it  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  corolla,  and  be  then  moft  evident ; 
yet  it  is  almoft  as  often  attached  to  other  parts  of 
the  frudification :  Linnseus  thrrefore  chiefly  makes 
ufe  of  it  as  an  eHential  charader  in  many  of  the 
genera,  as  being  lefs  variable  than  others,  and  ob» 
ferves,  that  when  it  is  not  united  with  the  fub- 
Hance  of  the  petals,  thofe  plapts  are  generally  pox- 
fonous :  The  tube  or  lower  part  of  monopetafous 
flowers,  he  confidcrs  as  a  true  ne<ftarium,  becaufe 
it  contains  a  fweet  liquor.    But  as  it  affords  very 
lingular  varieties  in  other  inflances,  it  has  the  fol- 
Ipwing  diftindions. 

I.  Calycine  nectaria  fuch  as  are  fituated 
upon,  and  make  a  part  of,  the  calyx ;  as  in  tro« 
pseolum,  monotropa,  dec. 

a.  CoROLLACEous  NECTARIA  are  attached 
to  tie  corolla,  and  are  called  calcariate  when  they 
refi  mble  a  fpun  They  are  either  on  flowers  of 
gne  petal,  as  in  Valeriana,  &c.  or  on  flowers  of 
many  petals,  as  in  viola,  &c.  or  within  the  fub- 
lUnce  of  the  petals,  as  in  lilium.  iris,  &c. 

3.  Stamineous  NECTARIA  attend  the  flami- 
13a,  and  are  cither  feated  upon  the  anthcrae,  as  in 
Hdeuanthera;  or  upon  the  filaments,  as  in  lau- 
rus,  &c. 

4-  PiSTiLLACEOus  NECTARIA  accompany  the 
ptilillum,  and  are  placed  upon  the  germen,  as  in 
hyacinthus,  butomus,  5(c. 

5.  RecEPTACULACEOUS  MECTA&IA  joiH  the 
receptacle,  as  in  polygonum,  fedum,  &c. 

6.  Nectaria,  that  crown  die  corolla,  are  pla- 
ced in  a  row  within  the  petals,  though  entirely 
unconneded  with  their  fubftancci  as  in  Glene, 
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&c.  and  in  this  (ituatton  often  refemble  a  cup,  as 
in  narciiTus,  &c. 

7.  Nectaria  of  Angular  conihndion,  are  fuch 
as  cannot  properly  be  placed  under  any  of  the 
foregoing  diltindions,  as  in  amomum,  curcuma, 
faliva,  urtica,  &c.  The  proper  ufe  of  the  neda- 
rium,  is  not  yet  difcovered. 

(148.)  IIL  The  STAMINA,  or  chives,  are  the 
males  of  the  flower,  proceeding  from  the  wood 
of  the  plant.  Each  ftamen  conflfts  of  two  parts, 
viz.  the  fllament  and  the  antherae*  In  moft  flow- 
ers they  are  placed  upon  the  receptacle,  within 
the  corolla,  and  round  the  germen ;  and  are  chief- 
ly diftinguiflied  by  number. 

(149.)  I.  The  filament  is  the  thread-fliaped 
part  of  the  ftamen,  ferving  as  a  footftalk  to  ele- 
vate the  anthene,  and  fometimes  has  jags  or  di- 
virions ;  which  arc  either  two,  as  in  falvia ;  3,  as 
in  fumaria ;  or  ij,  as  in  theclafsdiadelpbia.  They 
are  alfo  diftinguiflied  by  their  fchn  or  figure,  as 
awl-lhaped,  thread-ftiapcd,  hair-like,  fpiral,  revo- 
lute,  &c.  by  tiieir  proportion,  as  eoual,  unequal, 
irregular,  long,  or  fl^ort :  and  by  txieir  fituation, 
being  generally  oppofite  to  the  leaves  or  divifions 
of  the  caljx,  and  alternate  with  the  petals ;  that 
is,  when  the  divifions  of  the  calyx  are  equal  in 
number  to  tlie  petals,  and  to  the  ftamina.  Ii^ 
monopetalous  flowers  they  are  generally  inferted 
into  the  corolla ;  but  fcarcely  ever  in  flowers  of 
more  than  one  petal,  but  into  the  receptacle: 
Yet  in  the  clafs  icofandria  they  are  inferted  into 
tht*  calyx  or  corolla,  (though  the  flowers  havcma- 
ny  petals,)  as  alfo  in  a  few  other  plants.  But  in 
the  clafs  polyaudria,  and  moft  other  polypetalons 
plants,  they  are  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  like 
the  calyx  and  corolla.  The  clafs  gynandria,  how- 
ever, is  an  exception  to  the  above  rules,  where 
the  ftamina  are  fometimes  without  filapnents. 

( 150.)  2.  The  Anthera,  fr^m  ««^,  a  flower, 
emphatically  fo  called  from  its  great  utility  in  the 
frru^ification,  is^e  top  of  the  filament,  contain- 
ing the  impregnating  pollen ;  and  is  either  one  to 
each  filament,  as  in  moft  plants ;  or  one  common 
to  three  filaments,  as  in  curcurbita,  &c.  or  one 
common  to  5  filaments,  as  in  the  clafs  fyngenefia : 
or  fometimes  there  are  two  antherae  to  each  fila- 
ment, as  in  ranunculus  and  mercurialis;  3  to  each 
filament,  as  in  fumaria;  5  to  3  filaments,  as  in 
bryom'a;  or  5  to  each,  as  in  theobroma.  The 
anthera  is  alfo  dtftinguilhed  by  its  form  or  figure, 
as  oblong,  rouiid,  angular,  &c.  It  confifts  of 
one  or  more  cells,  which  burft  differently  in  dif- 
ferent parts  \  either  in  the  fide,  as  in  moft  plants ; 
on  the  top ;  or  from  the  top  to  the  Kafe.  It  is 
alfo  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  filament,  either  by 
its  baiff,  as  in  moft  plants,  or  borizontally  by  its 
middle,  to  the  top  of  the  filament,  fo  poifed  as  to 
turn  like  a  vane :  or  it  is  fixed  by  its  fide,  leaning 
to  the  top  of  the  filament,  then  called  incumbent. 
Sometimes  it  grows  to  the  nedarium,  as  in  cof- 
tus ;  to  the  receptacle,  as  in  arum :  or  to  the  pi(^ 
tlllum,  in  the  clafs  gynandria. 

(151.)  IV.  The  PISTILLUM,  or  the  female  of 
the  flower,  proceeding  frxim  the  pith  of  the  plant, 
is  that  ered  column  which  is  generafly  placed  intb^ 
centre  of  the  flower,  amidftrthe  ftamina ;  and  con- 
fifts of  3  partsi  the  gennen,  the  ftyle,  and  the  ftigma. 
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(153.)  X.  The  Germev  is  the  bafe  of  the  pif- 
tillunif  fupporting  the  ftyle.  After  fome  time,  it 
becomes  a  fecd-veflel,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
6dered  as  the  rudiment  of  the  pericarpium.  It  is 
(liftinguiihed  by 'its  Ihape,  number,  and  fituation ; 
and  is  ikid  to  he  a^ove  or  belowt  according  to  its 
fituation  above  or  below  the  attachment  of  the 
corolla.    . 

(153-)  ft.  The  Style  elevates  the  iligma  from 
the  germen^  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  ftami- 
na,  and  to  convey  it  down  to  the  germen  as 
through  a  tube.  It  is  diftinguiihed  eiUier  by  its 
number,  which,  .when  prefent  (or  when  abfent» 
the  number  of  fligmata^  j  gives  nfe  to  moft  of  the 
orders,  and  are  called  fo  many  females ;  or  by  its 
divifions,  being  double,  treble,  or  quadruple,  &c. 
though  joined  at  the  bafe ;  or  by  its  length,  being 
longer,  Ihorter,  or  equal  with  the  ftamina ;  or  by 
its  proportion,  being  thicker  or  thinner  than  the 
flamina;  or  by  its  figure,  being  regular,  cylin- 
dric,  awl  ihaped,  bent,  &Q,  or  by  its  fituation, 
being  generally  on  the  top  of  the  germen,  though 
in  fome  inftances  fuppofed  to  be  both  above  and 
below,  as  in  cappairs  and  euphorbia  5  unlefs  the 
lowqr  part  in  thefe  genera  beconfidered  as  the  ex- 
ten  fion  of  the  receptacle.  It  is  often  pl;|ced  on 
the  fide  of  the  germen,  as  in  hirtella,  furiana ;  al- 
fo  in  rofa  nibus,  and  the  reft  of  the'  plants  in  the 
ciafs  ico£indria  and  order  polygynia.  With  re- 
fpcdt  to  duration,  it  generally  falls  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower ;  but  in  fome  plants  it  is  perma- 
nent, and  attends  the  fruit  t^^  its  maturity,  as  in 
the  dafs  tetradynamm.  In.  flowers  which  have 
Ro  ftyle,  the  ftigma  adheres  to  the  germen. 

(M4.)  $•  The  Stigma,  when  fingle^  is  gene- 
rally placed  like  a  head  on  the  fummit  of  the  ftyle: 
when  feveral,  thev  are  placed  on  the  top,  or  re- 
gularly difpofed  along  the  fide  5  and  covered  with 
moifture,  to  retain  the  pollen  of  the  antherae.  It 
iidiftinguiflied  either  by  its  number,  being  fingle 
in  moft  plants ;  or  by  its  divifions,  figure,  length, 
thicknefsy  or  duration;  as  in  moft  plants  it  wi- 
thers  when  the  germen  is  become  a  feed-veflel; 
in  fome  it  is  permanent,  as  in  papaver. 

(«550  V.  The  PERICARPIUM,  is  the  germen 
grown  to  maturity,  and  become  a  matrix.  All 
plants,  however,  are  not  fumiflied  with  a  feed- 
veflel,  as  corylus,  &c.  In  many,  it  is  fuppUed 
chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which  converging  inclofes 
the  ieeds  till  they  anive  at  maturity ;  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  rough-leaved  plants,  and  the  labial 
and  compound  flowers  of  the  dalles,  pentandria, 
didyoamia,  and  fyngenefia.  Sonnetimes  the  re- 
ceptacle fuppKes  the  oflSce  of  feed-veflel,  as  in 
gundelia :  and  fometimes  the  ne^arium,  as  in 
caiex.  The  pericarpium  is  fituated  at  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  flower,,  either  above  or  below,  or 
both,  as  m  faxifraga  and  lobelia:  and  is  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  following  appellations,  accoitling 
to  its  different  ftrudure. 

(156.)  I.  Capsula  is  frequently  fucculent 
■whilft  green ;  but  when  ripe,  it  is  a  dry  hu&y 
feed-veflel)  that  parts  to  difcharge  its  contents; 
and  by  fome  elaftic  motion,  the  feeds  are  often 
darted  forth  with  confiderable  velocity,  aapn  dic- 
tamnus,  &c.  It  opens  either  at  the  top,  as  in 
moft  plants ;  at  the  bottom  ;  at  the  fide,  horizon- 
tally acrols  the  middle;  or  loogitudioaUy ;  and  if 
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it  is  articulated  or  jointed,  it  6pens  at  each  of  the 
joints,  which  contains  a  fingle  feed.  It  is  diftin* 
i^uiflied  externally,  by  its  number  of  valves;  and' 
internally,  by  its  number  of  the  cells,  wherein 
the  feed  is  inclofed ;  as  well  as  by  its  fliape  and 
fubftance. 

(157.)  2.  SiLiQVA,  a  podj  is  a  pericarpium 
of  two  valves;  but  as  iome  are  long,  others 
round  or  broad,  Linnaeus  diftinguilhes  then)  by 
their  form  'mtoj^Iiqua^  antlJJicuia  which  give  name 
to  Ihe  orders  in  the  clafs  tetradynamia.  The 
Jfiiqua  i^  a  long  pod,  being  much  longer  than 
broad,  as  in  brafiica,  finapis,  8cc.  the  JUikuInf  a 
little  pod,  is  a  roundilh  pod,  either  fiat  or  fphe- 
rical,  and  the  length,  ana  breadth  nearly  equal,  as 
in  lunaria,  draba,  8cc,  In  both,  the  apex,  which 
had  been  the  ftyle,  is  often  fo  long  beyond  the 
valves,  as  to  be  of  equal  length  with  the  pod  ;  and 
the  feeds  in  both  arefaftene4  altematley  by  a  flen- 
dc^  thread,  to  both  the  futures  or  jomings  of  the 
valves. 

(15S-)  3*L£GUMSN,  pulfe,  isalfoapod,  and  . 
is  likewife  a  pericarpium  of  two  valves,  wherein 
the  feeds  are  faftened  to  fhort  receptacles  along 
the  upper  future  only,  on  each  fide,  alteiiiate: 
this  chiefly  belongs  to  the  papilionaceous  flowers 
of  the  clafs  diadelphia. 

(159)  4*  FOLLICULUS,  or   CONCEPTACULUMy 

is  a  pericarpium  of  one  valve  only,  opening  length- 
ways on  one  fide,  and  the  feeds  nottaftened  to  the 
future,  but  to  a  receptacle  within  the  fruit,  as  in 
afclepias,  &c.     ^ 

(160.)  5.  Drupa  is  a  pericarpium  .that  is  pul- 
py, having  no  valve.  It  contains  within  its  fub- 
ftance a  nut  or  feed  inclofed  with  a  hard  ligneous 
cruft,  as  olea,  comus,  &c.  and  when  the  drupa 
is  feated  below  the  calyx,  it  is  furniflied  with  an 
umbilicus  like  the  pomum. 

(161.)  6.  Pomum,  an  apple,  is  alfo  a  pulpy  pe^ 
ricarpium  without  valve ;  but  containing  in  the 
middle  a  membraneous  capfule,  with  feveral  cells 
containing  the  feeds :  and  at  the  end  oppofite  to.  * 
the  footftalk  there  is  generally  a  fmall  cavity,  call- 
ed tmi^i/iViu  from  its  refemblance  to  the  navel  in 
animals :  and  which  was  formerly  the  calyx,  feat- 
ed above  the  fruit,  and  perfiftent^  as  fn  j;^yrus,  cu- 
cumis,  &c. 

(161.)  7.  Bacca,  a  berry,  is  alfo  a  pulpy  peri-* 
carpium  without  valve,  inciaiing  one  or  more  ^ 
feeds,  which  have  no  membnmeous  capfule  or  co- 
vering, but  are  difpofed  promifcuoutly  through 
the  pulp,  as  in  folanum,  &c.  and  are  generally 
placed  on  footftalks  attached  to  receptacles  with- 
in the  pulp,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  The  berry, alfo  ad- 
mits of  the  following  diftindtion  :  It  is  iaid  to  be 
proper^  when  it  is  a  true  pericarpium  formed  of 
a  germen ;  and  improper^  when  it  is  formed  from 
other  parts  of  the  fructification;  as  in  roia,  juni- 
penis,  &c.  A  large  fucculent  calyx  becomes  a 
berr)r ;  and  in  juniperus,  the  3  petals  become  the 
umbilicus ;  in  poterium  thebmy  is  formed  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla ;  in  fragaria,  &c.  it  is  formed 
of  the  top  of  the  receptacle ;  in  rubus,  &c.  it  is 
formed  from  a  feed,  which  is  the  receptacle  of 
the  berry ;  in  rufcus,  &c.  it  is  inclofed  within  and 
is  a  part  of  the  nedary.  The  berry  is  commonly 
either  round  or  ovaI»  and  is  frequently  frimifhed 
with  an  umbilicusy  as  In  ribesi  ^c.  it  does  not 
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Sideroxjrlum,  RhamnuSy  Arduina,  ElliHa,  Vhy\U 
ca,  Bladhiai  and  Fragrsea.  PolTpetalouSi  viz. 
Ceanothus,  Byttoeria,  Myrfine,  Celaftrus,  Euo- 
nymus,  Diofma,  Bruaia,  Itea,  Galasc,  Cedrela, 
Mangtfera,  Hirtella,  Ribes^  Gronovia,  Hedera, 
Vitisy  Lagcetiay  SauvageHa,  Claytoniay  Achyran- 
thesy  Roridula,  Kunhia,  Pledroniay  CyriIIa»  A- 
quilicia,  Heliconia,  Cariflay  Cleofia^  Calodendruniy 
Chenolea,  and  Corynocarpus.  7.  Incomplete 
flowersy  viz.  Illecebrum,  Glaux,  and  Thefium. 
8.  Stkih  as  have  lobes  of  the  corolls  bent  obh'qiie- 
ly  to  the  right,  viz.  Rauvolfia,  Cerbera,  Vinca, 
Gardenia,  Nerium,  Plumeria,  Echites,  Camera- 
ria,  and  Tabemamontana.  II.  Dligynia  contains, 
75  genera,  diftinguiihed  into,  i.  Such  as  have  the 
lobes  of  the  corollae  bent  obliquely  to  the  right, 
viz.  Periploca,  Cynanchum,  Apocynum,  Afcle- 
piasy  Linconia,  and  Stapelia.  2.  Monofpermous, 
viz.  Hemiaria,  Chenopodium,  Beta,  Salfola,  A- 
nabafis,  Creifa,  Gomphrena,  Steris,  Bofea,  and 
Ulmus.  3.  Polyfpermous,  viz.  Nama,  Hydrolea, 
Heuchera,  Swertia,  Schrebera,  Velezia,  Gentiana, 
Bumalda,  Coprofma,  Cuflbnia,  Melondipus,  Ruf- 
fdia,  and  Vahlia.  4.  Gymnodifpermous,  with  a 
limple  umbel,  viz.  Phyllis,  Eryngium^  and  Hv- 
dr»cotyle.  5.  Gymnodiipermous  with  an  univerul 
umbel  and  partial  in volucrum,  viz.  Sanicula,  Af- 
trantia,Bupleurum,£chinophora,Tordylium,Cau- 
calis,  Artedia,  Daucus,  Ammi,  Bunium,  Conium, 
Selinum,  Athamanta,  Peucedanum,  Crithmum, 
HaiTelquiftia,  Cachrys,  Ferula,  Lafeipitium,  He- 
racleum,  Ligufticum,  Angelica,  Slum,  Sifon^ 
Bubon,  Cuminum,  and  Genanthe.  6.  Gymno- 
difpermous, vgth  only  one  partial  umbel,  viz. 
Phellandrium,  Cicuta,  J£thufa,  Coriandrum,  Scan- 
dix,  Chaerophyllum,  Imperatoria,  and  Sefeli.  7. 
Cymnodifpermous  without  any  involucrum,  viz. 
Thaplia,  Paftinaca,  Smymium,  Anethum,  Carum, 
Pimpinelle,  Apium,  and  iEgopodium.  III.  Tri- 
GYNiA,  17  genera,  viz.  Rhus,  Viburnum,  Caf- 
line,  Sambuchus,  Spathelia,  Staphylea,  Tamarix, 
Turnera,  Tclephium,  Corrigiola,  Phamaceum, 
Alcine,  Drypis,  Bafella,  Sarothra,  Xylophylla, 
and  Semicarpus.  IV.  Tetragynia,  %  genera, 
viz.  Pamaflia,  and  Evolvulus.  V.  Pentagynia, 
10  genera,  viz.  Aralia,  Mahernia,  Statice,  Linum, 
Aldrovanda,  Drofera,  Craflula,  Sibbaldia,  Gtfe- 
iia,  and  Conmierfonia.  VI.  Polygynia,  i  ge- 
nus, viz.  Myoforus. 

(181.)  Class  VI.  Hbxandria.  Ord.  I.  Mo- 
HOGYNIA,  contains  61  genera,  diftinguiihed  into 
X  Such  as  have  trifid  coroUs,  and  a  calyx,  viz. 
Bromelia,  Tillandfia,  Burmanniir>  Tradefcantia, 
Burfera,  Licuala,  and  Lachenalia.  1.  Such  as 
have  monophyllous  fpatha,  viz.  Pontederea,  Hx- 
inanthus,  Galanthus,  Leucoium,  Tulbagia,  Nar- 
cifTus,  Pancratium,  Duroia,  and  Nandina.  3. 
Such  as  are  hexapetalous  and  naked,  viz.  Crinum, 
Amaryllis,  Bulbocodium,  Aphyllanthes,  Allium, 
XJlium,  Fritillaria,  Uvularia,  Gloriofa,  Tulipa, 
frythronium,  Albuca,  Gmithogaliim,  Scilla,  Hy- 
poxis,  Cyanella,,  Afphodelus,  Anthericum,  Le* 
ontice,  Dracena,  Afparagus,  Ehrharta,'Maironia, 
Phormium,  and  Pollia.  4-  Monopstalous  and 
naked,  vh.  Convallaria,  Polyanthes,  Hyacinth  us, 
Aletris,  Yucca,  Aloe,  Agave,  Aifl»oemreia,  Capu- 
ra,  and  Hemerocallis.  5.  Such  as  have  a  calyx, 
but  the  corolls  not  trifidj  viz.  Acorus,  Oroalium, 
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Calamus,  Juncus,  Achras,  Richardia,  Prinos,  Ber- 
beris,  Lojanthus,  Frankenia,  Hillia,  Peplis,  and 
Canaria.  II.  Digynia,  contams  4  genera,  viz. 
Atraphaxis,  Oryza,  Falkia,  ind  Gahnia.  III. 
Trigynia,  10  genera,  viz.  Fiagellaria,  Rumex, 
Scheuchzeria,  Triglocliin,  Melantbium,  Medcola, 
Urillium,  Colchicum,  Helonias,  and  Wurmbea. 
IV.  TSTRAGYiiiA,  one  genus,  viz.  Petiveria.V. 
Polygynia,  one  genus,  viz.  Alifiauu 

(i8».)  Class  VII.  Hsptandria.  Order  I. 
Monogynia,  contains  3  genera,  viz.  Trientaiis, 
Dilandra,  and  J^fculus.  II.  Digynia,  one  ge- 
nus, viz.  Limeum.  III.  Tetragynia,  twogc« 
nera,  viz.  Saururus,  and  Aponogeton.  IV.  Hit' 
tagynia,  one  genus,  viz.  Septas. 

(183.)  Class  VIII.  Octandria.  Order  I. 
Monogynia,  contains  31  genera,  viz.  Tropaco- 
lum,  Ofbeckia,  Rhexia,  Oenothera,  Gaura,  Epi- 
lobium,  Melrcocca,  Griflea,  Amyris,  Allophylus, 
Combretum,  Fuchfia,  Ximenia,  Mimufops,  Jam- 
bolifera,  Memecylon,  Lawfonia,  Vaccinium,  £- 
rica.  Daphne,  Dura,  Gnidia,  Stellera,  Pafleiina, 
Lachnaea,  Antichorus,  Chlora,  Dodonaea,  Ophira, 
Guarea,  and  Baeckea.  II.  Digynia,  5  genera, 
viz.  Galenia,  Weinmania,  Moehringia,  Schmi- 
delia,  and  Codia..  nh  Trigynia,  5  genera,  viz. 
Polygonum,  Coccoloba,  Paulinia,  Cardiofpcr- 
mum,  and  Sapindus.  IV. -Tetragynia,  4  ge- 
nera, viz.  Paris,  Adoxa,  Elatine,  and  Haloragis. 

(184.)  Class  IX..  Enneanoria.  Qrder  I. 
Monogynia,  contains  3 genera,  viz.  Laurus,  Ti- 
nus,  and  CafTyta.  II.  Trigynia,  one  genus, 
viz.  Rheum.  III.  Hexagynia,  one  genus,  viz. 
Butomus. 

(185.)  Class  X.  Decandria.  Ord.  I.  Mo- 
nogynia, contains  36  genera,  diftinguiihed  into, 
I.  Such  as  have  declined  ftamina,  viz.  Sophora, 
Anagyris,  Cercis,  Bauhinia,  Parkinfonia,  Hyme- 
n2ea>  Caffia,  Poinciana,  Cxialpinia,  Guilandina, 
Guaiacum,  Cynometra,  Anacardium,  Swietepia, 
and  Didtaomus.  2.  Such  as  have  ered  ftamina, 
viz.  Ruta,  Toluifera,  Uxmatoxylum,  Adenan- 
thera,  Melia,  Trichilia,  Zygophyllum,  Quaffia, 
Fagonia,  Tribulus,  Thyrallis,  Murraya,  Mono* 
tropa,  Juflieua,  Limonia,  Melaftoma,  Kalmia, 
Ledum,  Quifqualis,  Dais,  Bergera,  Bucida,  Co- 
paifera,  Samyda,  Rhododendron,  Andromeda^  £- 
pigaea,  Gualtheria,  Arbutus,  Clethra,  Pyrola, 
Profopis,  Heifteria,  Chalcas,  Codon,  Styrax,  Tur- 
rxa,  Dionaea,  £kebei:gia,  Inocarpus,  and  My- 
roxylon.  II.  Digynia,  contains  ix  genera,  viz. 
Royena,  Hydrangea,  Cunonia,  Chryfofplenium, 
Saxifraga,  Tiarella,  Metella,  Sclcranthus,  Trian« 
thema,  Gypfophiia,  Saponaria,  and  Dianthus.  III. 
Trigynia,  i»  genera,  viz.  Cucubalua,  Silene, 
Stellaria,  Arenaria,  Cherlcria,  Garidella,  M*ilpi- 
ghia,  Banifteria,  Triopteris,  Erythroxylon,  Hinea, 
and  Deutzia.  IV.  Pentagynia,  14  genera,  \'u, 
Averrhoa,  Spondias,  Cotyledon,  Sedum,  Pentho- 
rum,  Oxalis,  Suriana,  Lychnis,  Agroftemma,  Ce- 
raftium;  Spei^gula,  Grielum,  Forikohlea,  and  Ber- 
gia.  V.  DfiCAGYNiA)  %  genera,  viz.  Ncunuia, 
and  Phytolacca. 

(186.)  Class  XI.  Dodecandria.  Ord.  I. 
-Monogynia,  contains  %s  genera,  viz.  Afarum, 
Gethyllisy.Bccconia,  Rhizophora,  Blakea,  Garci- 
nia,  Winterana,  Cr.^txva,  IViumfetta,  Bailia, 
PegODumy  Halefu,  Nitraria,  Portulaca,  Hudlbnia, 

Lythrum, 
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Lythnim,  Ginora^  Decumaria»  Befaria,  Vatica, 
Apadis,  Canella,  Dodecas,  Eurya,  and  ArifVote> 
lia.  II.  DiGYNiAf  %  genera,  viz.  Hcliocarpus» 
and  Agrimonia.  III.  Trigynia^  5  genera,  viz. 
Refeda,  Euphorbia,  Pallaiiay  Tacea,  and  Vifnea. 
lY.  Pestacynia,  one  genus,  viz.  Glinus.  V. 
DoDECAGYNiA)  One  gcnus,  viz.  Sempervivum. 

(187.)  Class  Xil.  Jcosandria.  Ord.  I.  Mo- 
NDGYNiA,  contains  11  genera;  viz.  Cactus,  Eu- 
genia, Philadciphufi,  Pfidium,  Myrtus,  Pnftica, 
Amygdalusy  Prunus,  Plinia,  Chryfobalanus,  and 
Sonneratia.  IL  Digynia,  one  genus,-  viz.  Cra- 
tn^gus.  III.  Trigynia,  two  genera,  viz.  Sorbus, 
at)d  SeAiviutn.  IV.  PentagYi^ia,  6  genera,  viz. 
Mtfpiias,  Pyrus,  Tetragonia,  Mefenibryanthe- 
roum,  Aizix>n,  and  Spiriea.  V.  Polygynia,  9 
gfnera,  viz.  Rofa,  Rubus,  Fragaria,  PotentilU, 
Tormentilla,  Geum,  Drjas,  Comaronii  and  Ca« 
lycanthus. 

;i$8.)CLASSXni.POLVANDRIA.    OrD.  I.  Mo^ 

kugyniA)  contains  41  genera,  diflinguiihed  into, 
1.  Such  as  have  fcarce  any  ftyle,  vi*.  Marcgravia, 
Rheedia,  Adza,  Sanguinaiia,  Podopylluin,  Che* 
lidoniun),  Papaver,  Afgcmone,  A^untingia,  Cam- 
bogia,  Sarracena,  artd  Nymphsea,  a.  Such  as 
have  a  ftyle  of  fome  length,  viz.  Bixa,  Sloanea, 
Cappaiisy  Mammea,  Ochna,  CalophyUum.  Grias, 
TiUa,  Laetia,  Elaeocarpus,  Decytbis,  Yateria, 
Lagerftroemia,  Thea^  Carybphylhis,  Mentzeliia, 
Delima,  Ciftns,  Prockia,  Corclionis,  Seguieria, 
Loofa,  Trewia,  Trilix,  Alftonia,  Cleyera^  Myrif- 
tica,  Sparrmanta,  Ternftromia,  and  Vallea.  IT. 
DigVnia,  4  genera,  viz.  Pseonia,  Calligonum, 
Cufatella,  and  Fothergilla.  Hi.  Trigynia,  % 
genera,  viz.  Delphinium,  and  Aconitufn.  IV. 
TetraOykia,  3  genera,  viz.  Tetracera,  Ca- 
r)'ocar,  and  Cimicifuga.  V.  Pentagynia^  4 
gentta,  tiz.  Aquilegia,  Nigella,  Reaumufia,  and 
Bntbys.  VI.  HexagYnia,  one  genus,  viz.  Stra- 
tiotes.  VII.  Polygynia,  ai  genera,  viz.  DlUe- 
nia,  Liriodendron,  Magnolia,  Michelia,  Uvaria, 
Annona,  Anemone,  Atragenc*  Clematis,  Thalic* 
trum,  Adonis,  lUicium,  Ranunculus,  TYoUius, 
Ifopyrum,  Helleborus^  Caltha,  H/draftis,  Hou- 
toynia,  Unona,  and  Wintera. 

(189.)  Class  XIV.  Didyramia.  Ord.  I. 
Gtmnospbrmia,  contains  .1^4  genera,  diftinguifh* 
ed  into,  i.  Such  as  have  the  calyx  (^uinqtiefid,  and 
nearly  equal,  viz.  Ajuga,  Teucnum,  Satureja, 
Thymbra,  HyfTopus,  Nepeta,  Lavandula,  Beto- 
nica,  Sideritis,  Mentha,  Glechoma,  Perilla,  La- 
miuDi,  Galeopfis,  Stachys,  Ballota,  Marrubium, 
Leonurus,  Phlomis^  and  Moluccella.  a.  Such  as 
have  th«  calyx  bilabiate,  viz.  Clinopodinm,  Ori- 
ganom.  Thymus,  Melilfa,  Dracocephalon,  Hor- 
miniim,  Melittis,  Ocymum,  I'richofteiAa,  Scu- 
tellaria, Prunella,  Cleonia,  Prafium,  and  Phryma. 
II.  Angiosff RMiA,  contains  69  genera,  diftin- 
gnifbed  into,  i.  Such  as  have  a  fimple  ftigma,  and 
perfonate  corollse  viz.  Bartiia,  Rhinanthus,  £u- 
phraOa^  Melaoapyrum,  Lathrza,  Schwalbea,  Toz- 
ria,  Pedicdlaris,  Gerlirdia,  Chelone,  Gefncfia, 
Antirrhinum,  and  Cymbaria.  2.  A  limple  ftigma 
and  fpreading  corolls,  tiz.  Craniolaria,  Martynia, 
Torenia,  Scropfaularia,  Celiia,  Digitalis,  Bigno- 
nia,  Citharexylum,  Halleria,  Crefcentia,  Gmelina, 
Petrea,  Lantana,  Comutia,  Lcefelia,  Capraria, 
^iago,  HebenRretia,  Ermut,  BttcLnera^   Biow- 
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allia,  Linnsea,  Sibtho^pia,  Lrmofella,  HemkneH^^ 
Dombeya,  Caftilleja,  Millingtonia,  Thumbergia^ 
and  Amafonia.  3.  With  a  double  ftigma^^  viz.' 
Stemoilia,  Obolaria,  Orobanche,  Dodartia,  Lip- 
piaV  Scfamum,  Mimulus,  Rucilia,  Barlerian  Du-' 
ranta^  Ovicda,  Volkamefia,  CUrodendron,  Viterff 
Bontia,  Columnea,  Acanthus,  Pedalinm,  Avicen« 
nia,  Vandelia,  Maifulea,  ^BeHcria,  Lindcmiat 
Premna,  and  Hjrobanche.  4.  Poiypetalousa  viz. 
Mclianthns. 

(190.)  Class  XV.  TETRAbYNAMiA.  Ord.  f; 
Si  Lieu  LOS  A,  contains  14  genera,  viai.  Mya^rum, 
Vella,  Anaflatica,  Subularia^  Draba,  Lepidium, 
Thlafpl,  Cochlearia,  Iberis,  Alyflnm,  Peltaria^ 
Cfypeola,  Bid'utellai  and  Lanaria.  II.  Sili<^o- 
8  At,  8  genera^  viz.  Ricotia,  Dc*nlaria,  CardaminCy 
Sifymbrium,  Erylimum,  Cheiraiithus,  Ueliophila* 
Ilefperis,  Arabia,  Turritis,  BralTicai  Sinapis^  Ra« 
phanus,  Bunias,  Ilati?,  Crambo^  CleonMy  aikt 
Chamird. 

(191.)  Class  XVI.  Monadelphia.  Ord. I^ 
Triandria  contains 3  genera,  vii.Aphyteja,  Ga-  ■ 
laxia,  and  Hydnora.  II.  PbNTANORiA  5;  viz«  ' 
Waltheria,  Lefchea,  Hermannia,  Melochia,  and 
Syraphonia.  HI.  OctandrIa,  one  penus;  viz.* 
Aytonia.  IV.  Enneakdria,  one  genus;  viz. 
Dfyandra.  V.  DecanDria,  .1  gchera  j  viz.  Co- 
narus.  Geranium,  and  Hu^onia.  VI.  En  pec  am- 
dria,  one  genus;  viz.  BrorMnea,  VU.  Dode- 
CAS]>RiA,  oile  genus  5  viz.  Pentapctes.  VIlI.Po- 
LtANDRiA,  a  I  genera;  viz.  Bombyx,  Sida^  Ad- 
anfonia^  Aithasa,  Alcea.  Malva,  Lavatera,  Malope^ 
Urena,  GolTypium,  Hibifcus,  Stewartia,  Camellia^' 
MorifoTiia,  Mefua^  Malachta,  Gordonia,  GufUviOy 
Carolinea,  Bafringtoniaj  and  Solandra. 

(192.)  Class  XVII.  Diadelpkia.  Ord.  I. 
P£nt  AN  DRIA,  contain*  one  genns;  vrz.  Monnieria. 
II.  HEtANDRiA,  2  gencra  $  viz.  Funaria,  and  S^^ 
raca.  III.  O^tandria^  3  ;  viz.  Polyga]a»  Secu' 
ridaca,  and  Dalbefgia.  IV.  Decandria,  50  ge« 
nera^  diftinguifhed  into,  i.  Snch  as  have  mona- 
del phous  filaments^  viz.  Niflblia,  Erythrtna,  Pi£- 
cidia,  Borbonii,  Spartium,  Genifta,  Afpalathusy 
Amorplia,  Crotolaria,  Ononis,  Anthyllis>  Ebenusy 
Abrus,  Pterocarpus,  Viet,  Arachi^,  and  LupinuSk' 
a.  Sucb  as  have'diadelpbous  (ilainentfi  and  a  downy 
ftigma  ?  viz.  Pha(eolus»  Doliehus,  Glycine,  Clito-' 
fia»  Pifum,  Orobus,  Lathyrus,  Viciai  Cicer,  and 
Ervum.  3.  Such  as  have  dijuiclphous  filaments^ 
bilabiate  calyces^  ami  the  ftigma  not  downy ;  viz. 
Cytifus,  Geoffroya,  Robinia,  Colutea,  Glycirrhiza^ 
and  Corofiilia. '  4.  Such  as  have  diadelphoua  fila- 
ments, ftigmata  not  downy,  and  calyces  not  bila- 
biate; viz.  Ornithopus^  HIppocrepis,  ScoriuruSy 
Hedyfarum,  -Efchynomene,  Indigofera,  Galega^ 
Phaca,  Aftragalus,  Blferrula^  Pfohilea,  Trifolium^ 
Lotus,  Liparia,  Trigonella,  Medicago,  and  Mul- 
leria. 

(i93.)CLAas  XVIII.  PoLVADBLPrfiA,  Ord.L 
Pentandria,-  contains  two  genera;  viz.  Theo-' 
broma,  and  Abroma.  II.  Dod'Gcandria,  one 
g^ns;  viz.  Monfonia.  III.  Icosandrta,  one 
genus;  viz.  Citrus.  IV.  Poly  an  dria^  8  genera  j 
vra.  Hypericum,  Afcymm,  Hopfca,  Syrtplocos^ 
Melaleuca,  Duriu,  Munchhaufia,  and  Glaor4Ha. 

(194.)  Class  XIX.  Syngenesia.  Ord.  I>Po-r 
lygamia  /equalis,  contains  4%  genera,  diftin- 
guifhi^l  into,  1.  Such  as  have  ligulate  compound 
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flowers;  viz.Geropogon>Tragopogoa»ScorzoneFa9 
PicriBy  Sonchusy  LaSuca,  Chondrilla,  Prenanthes, 
LeontgdoDy  Hieraciumy  Crepis,  AndriaIa»HyoferLs 
Seriola,  Hypochaeris,  Lapikna,  Catananche,  Cicho- 
riiinii  and  Scolymus.  i.  Such  ashavetubulofecom- 
p9UDdi)owers;  viz.  Araium,  Serratula,  Carduus, 
Cnicusy  Onopordon,  Cynara,  Carlina«  Carthamasy 
Btdens,  Cacalia,  Atra^tylis,  Eupatorium,  Agera- 
tum»  ^thulia,  Staehelina,  Chryfocoma,  Galea,  Tar- 
chonanthus,  Pteronta,  Athanafia,  Spilanthus,  San- 
toHnai  and  Baroadefia.  II.  Polygamia  super- 
flu  a,  38  ftenera,  diftinguiflied  into,  i.  Tubulofe; 
viau  Tanacetum,  Artcinilia»  Gnapbaliumy  Xeran- 
ttxemutn,  CarpeQum,  Baccharis,  Cotula,  and  Co- 
nyza.  3.  Radiate ;  viz.  Erigeron,  Tufliiago,  Se- 
necioy  After>  Solidafroy  Inula,  Cineraria,  Arnica, 
DorooicuTn,  Perdicium,  Helen  i  urn,  Belt  is,  Leyfera, 
Tagetes,  Peftis,  Cbryianthemum,  Matricaria,  A- 
nacyclus,  Antbemis,  AcMllea,  Tridax,  Zinnia, 
Verbefina,  Sigefbeckia,  Bupthalmum,  Eclipta, 
Bellium,  A  .^.eliud,  Unxia,  and  Mutifia.  III.  Po- 
LVGAMiA  .'.(USTRANEA,  9  genera,  all  radiate; 
viz.  Heliantlius,  Rudbeckiat  Cpreopfis,  Gorteria, 
Ofmites,  Zoegea,  Centaurea,  Sclerocarpus,  and 
Didelta.  IV.  Polygamia  neccssaria,  14  ge- 
nera, moft  of  which  are  radiate;  viz.  Milleria^ 
SiJpbiiim,  Cnryfogonuoi,  Meiampodium,  Calen- 
dula, Ar^otis,  Olleofpermum,  Othonna,  Polym- 
Aia,  Eriocephalus,  Filago,  Micropus,  Baltimora, 
and  Hippia.  V.  Polygamia  segregata,  7  ge- 
nera* diftinguiibed  into,  i.  Such  as  have  4  flofculi 
in  each  partial  calyx;  viz.  Elephantopus,  and  Oe- 
dera.  2.  With  many  flofculi;  viz.  Sphaeranthus. 
3.  With  one  fl<^culus;  viz.  Echinops,  Gundelia, 
and  Stoebe.  4.  With  3  flofculi;  viz.  Jungia. 
VI.  MoNOGAMiA,  7  genera;  viz.  Strumpfia,  Se- 
ripbium,  Corymbium,  Jafione,  Lobelia,  Viola,  and 
Impatiens. 

I195.)  Class  XX.  GynaNdria.  Ord.  I.  Di- 
andria,  contains  if  genera;  viz.  Orchis,  Satyri- 
um,  Ophrys,  Serapias,  Limodorum,  Arethu(a, 
Cypripaiium,  Epidendruof,  Gunnera,  Forilea,and 
D^.  II.  Triandria,  4  genera ;  viz.  Sifyrinchi- 
um,  Ferraria,  Stilago,  and  Salacia.  III.  Tetran- 
DRiA,  one  genus;  viz.  Nepenthes,  IV.  Pentan- 
DRiA,  3  genera;  viz,  Pafltflora, Gluta, and  Ayenta. 
V.  Hexandria,  1  genera;  viz.  Ariftolochia,  and 
P^a. .  VI.  Octandria,  one  genus;  viz.  Scopolia. 
VU.  Decandria,  two  genera;  viz.  Hclideres, 
and  Kleinhovia.  Vill.  Dodecandria,  one  ge- 
nus; viz.  Cytinus.  IX.  Polyandria,  8  genera  ; 
yv^  Grewia,  Xylopia,  Arum,  Dracontium,  Calla, 
Pathos,  Ambrolinia,  and  Zoftera. 

( rgd.)  Class  XXI.  Monoecia.  Ord.  I.  Mo- 
manor  1  a,  contains  10  genera;  viz.  ZanichelJia, 
Ceratocarpus,  Cynomonum,  Elaterium,  Chara, 
j^^opricon,  Artocarpus,  Nipa  Cafuanna,  and 
Pnyllachne.  II.  DianDria,  2  genera ;  viz.  Lem- 
na,  and  Anguria.  III.  Triandria,  12  genera; 
viz.  Omphalea,  Typha,  Sparganium,  Zea,  Coiz, 
Tripfacum,  Olyra,  Carex,  Axyris,  Tragia,  Her- 
ri india,  and  Phyllanthus.  IV.  Tetrandria,  9 
genera ;  viz.  Centella,  Berula.  Duxus,  Urtica,  Mo- 
I  as,  Cicca,  Serpicula,  Littorella,  and  Aucuba. 
V.  PfiNT\NDRiA,  8  genera;  viz.  Xanthiura,  Am- 
Irofia,  Parthenium,  Iva,  Leea,  Amaranthus,  Ne- 
paelium.  and  Clibadium.  VI.  Hexanoria,  two 
•gvnerA;  viz.  Zizania,  and  Pharus.    VII.  Hep- 
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TANDRiA,  one  genus ;  viz.  Guettarda.  VIII.  Po- 
lyandria, 13  genera;  viz.  Ceratophillum,  My- 
riopbillum,  Sagittaria,  Begonia,  Theligonum,  Po- 
terium,  Quercus,  Juglans,  Fagus,  Carpinus,  Cory- 
lus,  Platanus,  and  Liquidambar.  IX.  Monadel- 
PHiA,  15  genera;  viz.  Hura,  Pinus,  CuprefTus, 
Thuja,  Acalypha,  Dalechampia,  Plukenetia,  Cu- 
pania,  Croton,  Ricinus,  Jatropha,  Sterculia,  Hip' 
pomane,  Stillingia,  and  Gnetum.  X.  Sync  en  E- 
si  A,  6  genera;  viz.  Trichofanthes,  Momordica,  Cu- 
cumis,  Cucurbita,  Sicyos,  and  Br)-onia.  XI.  Gyn- 
ANDRiA,  1  genera;  viz.  Andrachne,  and  Agyneia. 
(197.)  Class  XXII.  Dioecia.  Ord.  I.  Mon- 
ANDRiA,  contains  1  genera ;  viz.  Najaa,  and  Paii- 
danus.  II.  Diandria,  3  genera;  viz.  Vallifneria,. 
Salix,  and  Cecropia.  III.  Triandria,  6  genera; 
viz.  Empetrum,  Ofyris,  Caturus^Excoecaria,  Reflio, 
and  Maba.  IV.  Tetrandria,  7  genera;  viz. 
Vifcum,  Hippophae,  Myrica,  Trophis,  Batis,  Mon-f 
tinia,  and  Brucea«  V.  Pentandria,  r a  genera; 
viz.  Piilacia,  Zanthoxylum,  Aitronium,  Irefine, 
Antidefma,  Spinacia,  Acnida,  Cannabis,  Humjilus, 
Zanonia,  Fewillea^  and  Canarium.  VI.  Hexak- 
dria,  4  genera;  viz.  Tamus,  Smilax«  Rajania, 
and  Diofcorta.  VII.  Octandria,  3  genera ;  viz. 
Populus,  Rhodiola,  and  Magaritaria.  VIII.  £m- 
NEAKDRiA,  a  gcnera ;  viz.  Mercurialis,  and  Hy- 
drocharis.  IX«  Decandria,  4  genera;  viz.  Ca- 
rica,  Kiggelaria,  Coriaria,  and  Schinus.  X.  Do- 
DECANDRiA,  3  genera;  viz.  Menifpennuni,  Da- 
tifca,  andEuclea.  XI.  Icosandria,  one  genus; 
viz.  Flacourtia.  XII.  Polyandria,  two  genera; 
viz.  Cliffortia,  and  Hedycaria.  XIII.  ^Tonadcl- 
PHiA,  6  genera;  viz.  Taxus,  Juniperus,  Ephedra, 
CiiTampelos,  Napaea,  and  Adelia.  XIV.  Synge- 
N£  SI  A,  .one  genus;  viz.  Rufcus.  XV.  Gynan-^ 
dria,  one  genus;  viz.  Clutia. 

(198.)  Class  XXIII.  Polygamia.  Ord.  L 
Monoecia,  contains  24  genera,  diflinguifned  in- 
to, I.  Polygamous  by  male  hermapl)rodites,  and 
femalQ  hermaphrodites;  one  genus;  viz.  Mufa. 
2.  By  hermaphrodites  and  males;  21  genera;  viz. 
Ophioxylon,  Celtis,  Veratrum,  Fufanus,  Andro- 
ppgon,  Holcus,  Apluda,  Ifchzmum,  Cenchrus, 
JEgilops,  Valantia,  Panetaria,  Atriplcx,  Brabei- 
um,  Acer,  Gouanta,  Solandra,  Terminalia,  Clufia, 
Hermas,  Spinifex,  and  Manifurus.  3.  By  herma- 
phrodites and  females ;  one  genus ;  viz.  Mimoia. 
II.  DiOECiA,  10  genera;  didinguifhed  into, 
!•  Such  as  are  polygamous  by  hermaphrodites  and 
females ;  viz*  Fraxinus,  and  Gleditfia  a.  By  her- 
maphrodites and  males;  viz.  Diofpynis.  Nyifa, 
and  Pifonia.  3.  By  androgynes  and  males ;  five 
genera;  viz.  Anthofpermum,  Ardopus,  Panax, 
Chryfitrix,  and  Stilbe.  III.  Trioecia,  compre- 
hending fuch  plants  aa  have  the  polygamy  on  3 
diftin<5t  plants ;  two  genera ;  viz.  Ficus,  and  Cera- 
tonia. 

(199.)  Class  XXIV.  Cryptogamia.  Ord.  I. 
FiLicEs,  contains  18  genera;  viz.  Cycas.  Zamia, 
Equifetum,  Onoclea,  Ophiogloifum,  Ofmunda, 
AcroAicum,  Pteris,  Blechnum,  Hemionids,  Lon- 
chitis,  Afplenium,  Polypodium,  Adianthum, 
Trichomancs,  Mar&lea,  Pilularia,  and  Ifoetes. 
II.  Musci,  iz  genera:  viz.  Lycopodium,  Porelbs 
SphagnuRH  Pbafcum,  Splachnum,  Polytrichum, 
Mnium,  Bryum,  Hypnum,  Fontinalis,  and  Bux- 
baumia.    III.  Alg^   11   genera;   viz.  Junger- 
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mannia,  Tafgionia,  Marchantla,  Biafia,  Riccia,  An- 
thoceros.  Lichen,  Tremella,  Fucua,  Ulva,  Conferva, 
andByflbs.  IV.  Fungi,  io  genera;  viz.  Agari- 
cuB,  Boletus,  Hydnum,  Phallus,  Clathrus,  Helvella, 
Pcziza,  Clavaria,  Lycoperdon,  and  Mucon 

(loo.)  AppENpix.  Under  the  Order  Palm^, 
sue  contained  9  genera ;  viz.  Chamserops,  Boralfus, 
Corypha,  Cocos,  Phcenix,  Elais,  Areca,  Elate,  and 
Caryota. 

(aoi.)  Explanation  of  Plate  XXIV.— 
Roots.  Fix^n  1.  A  Squamofe  Bulb.  2,  A  Solid 
Bulb.    3.  TVanfverfe  Seaion  of  a  Tunicate  Bulb. 

4.  A  Pendulous  Tuberofe  Root  of  the  FHipenduIa. 

5.  A  Raroofe  Root.  6.  A  Fufiform  Root.  7.  A 
Repent  Root. — ^Trunks.  Fig,  i.  A  Squamofe 
Culm.  a.  A  Repent  Stem.  3.  A  Frons.  4.  A 
Voluble  Stem.  5.  An  Articulate  Culm.  6.  A 
Scapus.  7.  A  Dichotomous  Stem.  8.  A  Bra- 
chiate  Stem. — Fulcra.  Flg^  x.  «,  A  Cirrhus; 
^  Stipulse ;  r^  Concave  Glandules,  a.  4,  Pedi- 
cellate Glandules.  3.  a^  Bra^eae  differing  from 
the  Leaves ;  b^  The  Leaves.  4.  <?,  Simple  Spines. 
hy  A  Triple  Spine.  5 .  a.  Simple  Aculei ;  by  Triple 
Aculei,  or  Forks.  6.  a,  Oppofite  Leaves ;  by  The 
Axilte. — Simple  Leaves.  Fig,  i.  Orbiculate. 
2.  Subrotund.    3.  Ovate.    4-  Oval.    5.  Oblong. 

6.  Lanceolate.  7.  Linear.  8.  Subulate.  9.  Re- 
nifbrm.  10.  Cordate,  ri.  Lunulate.  11.  Tri- 
angular. 13.  SaggitUte.  14.  Con^ato-fagittate. 
15.  Haftate.  16.  Fifla.  17.  Trilobe.  18.  Fras- 
moHe.  19.  Lobate.  ao.  Quinquangular.  21.  £- 
Tofe.  12.  Palmate.  23.  Pinnatifid.  24*  Laciniate. 
25.  Sinuate.  26.  Dentato-finuate.  27.  Retrorfum- 
6nuate.  28.  Partite.  29.  Repand.  30.  Dentate. 
31.  Serrate.  32.  Duplicato-ferrate.  %z,  Dupii- 
cato-crenate.  34.  Cartilagineous.  %$,  Acutely 
crenate.  36.  Obtufely  crenate.  37.  Plicate.  38.  Cre- 
nate.  39.  Crifp.  40.  Obtufe.  41*  Acute.  42.  Acu^ 
minate.  43-  Obtufe  with  an  acumen.  44.  Acutely 
emarginate.  45.  Cuneiform  emarginate.  46.  Re- 
tufe.  47.  Pilofe.  48.  Tomentofe.  49.  Hifpld. 
5o.Cib'ate.  51.  Rugofe.  52.  Venofe.  53.  Ner- 
vofe.  54.  Papillofe.  $$,  Linguiform.  56.  Aci- 
nacifortn.  57.  Dolabriform.  58.  Deltoid.  59.  Tri- 
quetrous. 60.  Canaliculate.  61.  Sulcate.  62.  Te- 
retes.    63.  Parabolic.    64-  Spatulate. 

(202.)  Explanation©/  Plate  XXV.— 
Compound  Leaves.  Fig,  1.  Binate.  2.  Temate, 
with  folioles  fefllle.  3.  Temate,  with  the  iblioles 
petiolate.  4-  Digitate.  5,  Pedate.  6.  Pinnate, 
with  an  odd'one.  7.  Pinnate  abrupt.  8.  Pinnate 
alternately.  9.  Pinnate  interruptedly.  10.  Pinnate 
cirrhofe.  if.  Bitemate.  12.  Bipinnate.  13.  Tri- 
ternate.  14.  Tripinnate  abrupt.  15.  Tripirihate 
with  an  odd  orte. — Determinate  Leaves. 
Ttz.  I.  ay  Inflex  J  by  Eredt  5  r,  Patent;  </,  Hori- 
xontel  5  r,  Reclined ;/,  Revolute'.  a.  a,  Seminal*; 
by  OiuKne ;  r,  Rameous; «/,  Floral.  3 .  ay  Pfeltate; 
by  Petiolate;  r,  Scffile;  rf,  Decurrent;  f,  Amplex- 
icaul;  ^  Perfoliate:  F,  Connate;  hy  Vaginant. 
4.  flj  Articulate ;  by  Stfilate;  r,  Quartern;  dy  Op- 
pofite; ty  Alternate ;y;  Acerofe;  g^  Imbricate; 
A,  Fafciculate. — Foliatio-n.  ^ig,  i.  Convolute. 
2.  Involute.  3.  Revolute.  4.  Conduplicate.  5.  E- 
quitant.    6.  Imbricate.    7.  Obvolute.  8.  Plicate. 

9.  Convoluta  (more  than  one  leaf  convolute). 

10.  Involute  oppofite.  11.  Involute  alternate, 
la.  RcTolcte  oppofite.  i3.£quitant  aacipit|  with 
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two  prominent  angles.  14.  Equitant  triquetrous, 
forming  a  triangle.— Miscellaneous.  Fig,  1  A 
Corymbus.  2.  An  Arillus  exemplified  in  the  Fruit 
of  the  Euonymus  ;  ay  the  Valvules  of  the  Capfule ; 
by  a  Seed ;  r,  the  Arillus  opened  to  difcover  the 
Seed.  3.  A  Verticillus.  4*  ay  The  Homed  Nec- 
taria  in  Aconitum;  by  two  Peduncles  or  Styles 
that  fupport  them.  5.  A  paleaceous  Receptacle 
of  a  compound  Flower  ihewn  in  Rudbeckia ;  by  the 
tubulofe  Florets  of  the  Dilk  j  r,  the  ligulate  Co- 
roUulas  of  the  Radius ;  dy  a  ligulate  CoroUula  fal- 
len off.  6.  0,  A  Spatha ;  by  a  Spadiz.  7.  A  Ra- 
cemus.  8.  A  tubulofe  Floret  of  a  t^ompound 
Flower.  9.  A  monopetalous  hypocrateriform  Co- 
rolla; ay  the  Tube;  by  the  Limb.  zo.  A  Neda- 
rium  that  crowns  the  Corolla  fhewn  in  the  Cup  of 
a  Nareiffus ;  Oy  the  Cup.  11.  A  Spike.  12.  A 
calycine  Nedarium  fhewn  in  the  Flower  of  a  Tro- 
fieolwn;  ay  the  Nedtarium.  13.  A  Nedarium  of 
lingular  conftrudion  fhewn  in  a  Flower  of  the 
Parmffia ;  0,  five  heart-ihaped  Nedtaria  termina- 
ted by  Styles  or  Threads,  each  of  which  is  crown- 
ed with  a  little  Ball.  14.  A  Cyma  of  the  Launtf- 
tinus,    !£•  A,  Panicle. 

Sect.  VilL    Of  the  Species  (/Plants. 

(203.)  The  genera  include  a  great  nuijiber  of 
fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  the  fpecific  difference  of 
the  root,  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  &c. 
yet  all  agreeing  in  the  effential  generic  charafter. 
They  are' called  by  trivial  names,  exprelRve  of  the 
difference  or  fome  other  circumftance,  added  to 
the  generic  name.  To  inveftigate  the  fpecies, 
therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  underilatid  thofe  dif- 
ferences, and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  names  by 
which  they  are  exprefl(?d.  Several  of  thefe  have 
been  already  incidentally  explained ;  but  for  a 
complete  enumeration,  the  reader  muft  have  rc- 
courfe  to  the  Glossary.  To  illuftrate  the  man- 
ner in  which  thofe  terms  are  ufed,  we  fhall  here 
give  a  few  examples. 

(2O40ClafsII.DiAKDRiA.  Order MoNOCYNiA. 
Genus  Veronica,  or  Speedwell.  Species  Ter^- 
nica  arvfrtfj  has  folitary  flowers ;  cut,  feflile,  and 
cordated  leaves.  Feronica  ogreftij  has  folitary 
flowers:  cut,  cordated,  and  petiolated  lea\cs. 

(205.)  Clafs  XVL  Monadelphia.  Order  Po- 
lygynia.  Genus  Malva,  the  Mallow.  Species 
Mal'va  jpicata  has  tomentofe,  crenated,  and  cor- 
dated leaves,  and  oblong  hairy  fpicse.  Mah^afyl- 
njeflris  has  an  ered,  herbaceous  ftalk,  with  actrte, 
feven-lnbed  leaves,  and  hairy  peduncuH  and  pejtioU. 

(206.)  Clafs  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Ofd^r  Polv- 

GAMIA  iEQUALIS.  GchUS  CaRDUuS,  thc  THIS- 
TLE. Species  Carduus  bileniordejy  or  truhnthriy 
tbiflhy  has  lanceoUted,  teethed,  amplcXicaule 
leaves ;  with  unequal,  ciliated  fimall  ipines.        ' 

(207.) Clafs XXIV.  Cryptogamia.  OrderFi- 
LiCEs.    Genvs  Asplentom,  or  Maidenhair 
Species  Afplenium   frichomanesy  has  a   pinnated, 
frons ;  the  pinnae  are  roundiih,  and  crenated. 

{208.)  In  general  itmaybeobftrvedi  ihat/pecifis 
differences  take  their  rife  from  any  circumfVance, 
wherein  plants  of  the  iame  genus  difagree ;  pro- 
vided fuch  circumftance  isconftant,  and  not  liable- 
to  alteration  by  cu  Iture,  or  other  accidents.  Hence 
Linnaeus  afferts  the  fpecies  to  be  as  numsrous,  aa 
there  were  diffferent  forms  of  vegetables  produced 
£e»  at 
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at  the  creation :  and  con  fid- rs  .1  ■!  cafual  differen- 
ces as  V  jrif'tirs  of  thefrime  fpmes.  ' 
/  (209.)  Mr  Lee  reoiarks,  that  the  root  often  af- 
ords  a  rjal  I'p.cil^::  dirttTjrce,  and  is  fometimes 
tke  chief  di/linslion,  as  in  Sdlta^  where  the  fpecies 
are  fcarce  to  be  diiliugiiiflied,  but  by  the  biiibs  be- 
ing tunicate,  falid,  or  fqiiamofe;  but  as  accefs 
cannot  always  be  conveniently  had  to  the  root,  it 

'is  better  to  fix  on  fome  other  fpecific  di!Fer(5nce. 
The  trunk,  the  ftipulac,  the  hybemacles,  the  bud^, 
theinflorefccnce,andthefiuAification,affordmuch 

•  more  certain  and  d.'cifive  marks  of  diftinflion  ;  as 
the  attentive  reader  will  obferye  in  the  defcriptions 
of  the  various  fpecies  of  plants,  given  under  their 
refpcctive  genera  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

*  (110.)  We  (hall  conclude  this  fedtion  with  a 
connplete  dcfcription  of  a  plant,  reduced  to  its 
clafs,  order,  genus,  and  fpecies. 

■  (ill.)  Rhrum  palmatum,  the  TVifc*  Rhubarb, 
See  PUte  XXV.  The  flower  of  this  plant  has  00 
caiyiE.    The  Corolla,  d  dy  confift?  of  one  petal, 

•narrower  at  the  bale,  nor  perforated,  «ind  divided 
in  the  margin,  into  fi^  obtuCe  ferments,  one  lefs 
and  one  larger  alternately ;  the  petal  is  marcefcent. 
*The  Stamina,  e  <?,  confift  of  9  capillary  filaments, 
inferted  into  the  corolla,  and  about  the  feime  kngth 
with  it.  The  antbfr.x  are  didynious,  qblong,  and 
pbtuie.  The  Pistillum,/,  has  a  ftiort  threfe- 
jfided  germen.  It  can  hardly  be  (^id  to  haye  any 
ftyli;  but  has  3  refle^ed  plumofe  ftigmata.  The 
Pericarpium  is  wanting.  Each  flowei*  contains 
but  one  large,  three-ftded,  acute  Sped^,  with  a 
membranaceous  edge^  The  number  qt  Stamina 
/determines  this  plant  to  belong  to  the  Enneax- 
DRiA  Claji  ;  and  the  number  of  Stigmata  fixes  its 
Qrder  to  be  Trigyni  a.  The  other  parts  of  the 
above  tiefcription  clearly  demopllrate  the  genus 
io  be  the  Rhbum  or  Rhubarb^  and  fufficiently 
^iftinguifh  it  frqm  the  Laurus,  Tipus,  Caflyta, 
and  Butoinus,  the  pijjy  pther  genera  belonging  tp 
^his  clafs.  7^^  Specific  mark  is  taken  from  the 
leaves,  which  ^re  palmated,  a,  and  (harp  and 
tapering  at  the  poipts^  b ;  none  of  the  other  fpe- 
pies  having  palmated  leaves. 

Sect.  I?C.    (y^^if  Varieties  that  occur  in  the 

*  '  Species  ^j/Tlants. 

(m.)  The  colle^ing.of  Varieties,  fays  Mr 
liee,  under  their  proper  l^ecies  is  no  lefs  necelfary 
than  that  of  coHe^ing  the  feveral  fpt-cies  under 
their  proper  genus.  Thefe  varieties,  which  are 
.  bnly  incklentaT,  are|rrounded  on  the  circumftances 
l>f  lex,  magnitude,  tim^of  flo\yering,  colour,  fcent . 
tafte,  virtues,  u|4»S|  duration,  multitude,  pubef- 
cence,  leaver,  aqd  mpnftrous  flowers. 

(4x3.)  The  fex  of  plants  in  the  dafs  D'uecia  af- 
Ibrds  a  variety  of  all  others  the  more,  natural ;  for 
the  male  and  female  flowers  in  this  clafs  beipg  u- 
pon  different  plants,  thefe  laft  arediilinguifhcd  by 
the  frudification,  though  the  fpecies  is  the  Unte 
in  both.  But  this  kind  of  variety  holds  only  ^ 
the  clafs  JDicecia ;  for,  in  ^he  genera  that  belong 
to  any  of  the  hennaphrodite  claflTes,  the  fame  cif- 
cumftance,  when  it  occurs,  becomes  a  fpecific 
4iftin^ion.  Differences  in  magnitude,  time  of 
jlowenn^,  fcent,  tafte,  viitues,  duration,  and  miil- 
titu4e»  arc  all  very  uncertain  marks  oijpfcijic  dif^ 
jbjji^cc,  but  very  tmoper  to  oonfthute j^ar/r////. 
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(214,)  Colour  is  fo  very  changeable  in  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plants,  that  it  can  only  afford  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  varieties.  The  moft  ufual  change  is  from 
blue  or  red  to  white ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  of- 
ten found  to  vary  in  colour.  But  the  trilling  dif- 
tindions  which  have  been  made  by  florifts,  in 
fome  genera,  from  the  colours  of  the  corrollje,  and 
to  which  they  have  given  very  pompous  names, 
(inch  as,  Phabu^  AJlrira^  Triumphus  Fior^^  Spkn- 
dor  AJia\  d:c.)  are  held  by  Liniiseus  tp  be  below 
the  notice  of  the  botanifl;  and  he  warns  him  from 
the  infedlipri  of  fuch  idle  amufement.  He  aifo 
difapproves  of  the  diftindjons  made  by  gardeners 
witii  regard  to  the  tafte  of  fruits,  as  too  minute 
for  the  attention  of  the  botanill,  however  ufetul 
for  the  purpofes  of  gardening. 

(115.)  Leaves  not  only  fumifh  elegant  fpecific 
diftindtions,  butalfo,  from  their  luxuriance,  afford 
many  diftinftions  of  varieties  in  the  fame  fp^ies. 
Thus  oppofite  leaves  will  become  tem^  quairm,  or 
quint  ;  digitate  leaves  will  gain  an  addition  of  one 
or  more  jfoiiol^ :  broad  leaves  will  vary  to  narrow 
leaves ;  and  buUate,  crifp,  and  curled  leaves  fre- 
quently occqr.  In  tanacetum  mentha^  and  other 
fcented  plants,  when  the  leaves  are  curled,  the 
(cent  isobferved  to  be  heightened  by  the  crifpaiurc. 

( ai6.) Monftrous  flowers,  whether  multiplicatf, 
full,  or  proliferous,  are  only  varieties  from  luxu- 
riance; owin?  to  change  of  foil,  climate,  kc^ 
and  wopld  all  return  to  their  original  conditions, 
if  theffc  were  again  changed.  In  like  manner  the 
improvements  piade  in  plants  cultivated  for  fale, 
are  not  to  beefteemed  la'ting;  as  they  would  run 
off,  if  the  plants  were  left  to  tbemfelves  in  a  poor 
fuil,  and  their  original  wild  qur^Itti^s  return. 

(117.)  Hybrid,  or  Mule  plants,  muft  a!fo  be 
ranked  among  varieties,  whetht  r  occafioned  by 
accident,  by  the  pbllen  of  *one  plant  falling  upon 
the  pifli.la  of  another,  or  reared  by  art )  of  which 
Linna:us  gives  many  curious  inftances, 

(^iS.)  Varieties  may  generally  be  reduced  un- 
der their  fpecies,  by  comparing  the  variable  mark* 
of  the  variety  with  the  natural  plant :  but  there 
are  fome  which  are  attended  with  difliculty,  and 
l^uire  judgment  and  experience :  particularly  in 
fome  ■  fpecies  of  HeleboruR,  Gentiana,  Fumaria, 
Valeriana,  Scorpiurus,  and- Medicago.  In  thefe 
two  laft  there  is  a  rlemarkablediverfity  in  the  fruit 
of  the  individuals.  In  the  Medicago,  or  Snaii tr*J6ily 
in  particular,  the  fonns  of  the  real  fnarls,  which 
nature  has  imitated  in  thefe  plants,  are  fcarce 
more  diyerlified,  than  the  fruit  of  this  mimic  fpe- 
cies fa  that  thi!  bot^nifti  who  is  ftudious  of  va- 
rieties, would  find'  no  ^nd  to  bis  labour,  were  he 
to  attempt  to  purfue  nature  through  the  varioui 
fhapes  Ihe  has  wanmnly  adopted.  The  whole 
prcjw  of  the  Fun^i  tp0,  a?  Mr  Lee  obferves,  is  ftiJl 
.a  chaos }  botanifts  not  being  yet  able  in  thefe  tp 
decide  what  is  a^nVj,  and  what  a  vanHy* 

*    '  '      PART    II. 

Of  thb  natural  METHOD  of  CLASSI- 
:       J  FICATION, 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Natural  Classes  or  Orders. 
'  (»i9-)  Notwithftanding  the  evident  fuperiority 
of  the  iexual  fyftem  over  all  others,  Linnaeus  and 
^qj^  oth^r  paod^ro  bptaiiilts  are  of  qpinioo^  that 
•^*  J  there 
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there  is  a  natural  metbod^  or  nature's  fyfteniy 
which  we  ihouLd  diligently  endeavour  to  find 
out.  That  this  fyllem,  fay  they,  is  no  chimera, 
will  3{^ar  particularly  from  hence,  that  all  plants, 
of  what  erder  foever,  fiiow  an  affinity  to  ibme  o- 
thers ;  and  thus,  not  only  the  virtues  of  a  great 
number  of  fpecies  may  betfcertained,  but  we  may 
know  with  cert,iinty  how  to  find  a  proper  fucce- 
daneum  for  plants  which  cannot  eafily  be  had.— 
On  thefe  principles,  Linnaeus  divides  vegetables 
into  jS  natural  claiTes  or  orders:  viz. 

(aio.)  T.  PALMit.  Thefe  are  perennial,  and 
mortiy  trees  or  ihrubs.  The  roots  form  a  mafs  of 
fibres  which  are  commonly  fimple  and  without 
ramifications.  The  ftem  is  generally  fimple,  with- 
out branches,  cylindrical,  and  from  4  feet  to  100 
in  height.  It  is  compofcd  of  ftrpng  longitudinal 
fibres.  The  leaves,  which  ai*e  a  compofition  of  a 
leaf  and  a  branch,  by  Linnaeus  called/ro«<^«,  are 
of  dilfercnt  fonns ;  bein^  fometimes  ihaped  lik^ 
Af{  umbrella  or  fan  5  fometimes  fingly  or  doubly 
winded ;  the  fmall  or  partial  leaves,  which  are  of- 
ten 3  feet  in  length,  being  ranged  alternately. 
The  principal  leaves  are  6,  S,  10,  or  i  a  feet  long ; 
the  length  varying  according  to  the  age  and  fize. 
They  are  covered  at  firft  with  a  thick  brown  dufl, 
like  thofe  of  ferns.  The  bafe  of  the  leaves  fre- 
quently embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  ftem. 
'I'he  flowers  are  male  and  fonale  upon  the  fame  or 
different  roots ;  except  in  ftratiotes,  which  bears 
hermaphrodite  flowers  only;  and  palmetto,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and  male 
upon  diftind:  roots.  The  flowers  are  all  difpofed 
in  a  panicle,  except  in  the  hydrocharis,  ftratiotes, 
and  vallifneria ;  in  ivhich  they  proceed  fingjy  fron) 
the  angles  of  the  leaves.  The  common  calyx  i^ 
a  fpatha  v^ith  one  or  two  valves.  The  fpadis^  is 
generaily  branched.  Each  flower  generally  has  a 
perianthuum  confifting  of  3  leaves,  fmall  and  per- 
manent. The  petals  are  3,  of  a  fubftance  like 
leather,  and  permanent.  The  flowers  of  ^amia 
have  no  petals.  The  ftamina  are  from  %  to  ao, 
cohering  flightly  at  their  bafe.  The  feed-buds  are 
from  I  to  3,  placed  in  the  middle,  and  fupporting 
3  fhort  ftyhes.  The  feed  veflel  is  generally  a  pulpy 
fruit,  containing  one  cell  filled  with  fibrous  fleih, 
and  covered  with  a  (kin  like  leather.  The  feeds 
ire  from  i  to  3,  in  each  fruit,  of  a  hardy  bony  fub- 
ftance, round  or  oval,  and  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fruit.    They  are  aftringent. 

(i2i.)  a.  PiPERiTiC  are  moftly  herbaceous  and 
perennial.  The  ftalks  of  pothos  creep  along  rock^ 
and  trees,  into  which  they  ftrike  root  at  certain 
diftances.  1  heir  height  is  from  3  to  15  feet.  The 
fmell  of  many  of  them  is  extremely  fetid.  The 
flowers,  however,  of  an  Ethiopian  dracunculu^  or 
arum,  and  the  cover  irt  Which  they  are  involved, 
are  (aid  to  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour. 

{%%%•)  3.  CALAMARI.S.  The  bafe  of  the  leaf, 
which  embraces  the  ftalk  like  a  glove,  is  entire^ 
and  has  no  longitudinal  aperture.  The  ftalk  id 
generally  trianguiar,  and  without  knots  or  joints. 
The  root*  of  fome  are  long  and  knotty ;  in  others 
they  are  compofcd  of  JBelhy  fibres  which  pierce 
deep  into  the  grouud :  and  in  others,  of  a  bulb. 
The  flowers  are  either  hermaphrodite,  or  male 
Wd  female  upon  the'  iame  root.  The  inflorefcence 
is  generally  a  fpiLc )  fometmies  acapitulum*  The 
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calyx  i^  either  a  gluma  or  an  amentum.  The 
corolla  is  wanting.  The  filaments  of  the  ftamina 
are  3,  fliort,  (lender,  and  fometimes  briftly.  The 
antherae  are  generally  long,  (lender,  and  ere^. 
The  feed-bud  is  very  fmall,  blunt,  and  fometimes 
three-cornered.  The  ftyle  is  thread-ihaped,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  fcaly  calyx.  The  ftigmata  are 
generally  (lender,  hairy,  and  fometim6s  permanent. 

(333.)  4*  Gram  IN  A  are  moftly  aimual  or  per- 
ennial herbs;  fome  of  them  creep;  others  are  e^ 
red.  The  roots,  in  the  greateft  number,  ai'e 
creeping,  and  emit  fibres  from  each  knot  or  joint ; 
in  others  they  are  fimply  branching  and  fibrous. 
The  ftems  and  branches  are  round.  The  leaves 
are  fimple,  alternate,  entive,  very  long,  and  com- 
monly narrow.  They  form  a  fort  of  (heath, 
which  furrounds  the  ftem,  and  is  generally  cleft 
on  one  fide  through  its  whole  length.  The  flow- 
ers are  either  hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  on 
the  fame  root,  or  hermaphrodite.and  male  on  the 
fame  root.  They  proceed  either  fingly  from  the 
(heath  of  the  leaves,  or  are  formed  into  a  panicle. 
From  one  to  6  fcales  fuppiy  the  place  of  calyx 
and  corolla.  The  ftamina  are  generally  3,  placed 
irregularly.  The  antherae  are  long,  furni(hed 
with  two  cells,  and  flightly  attached  to  the  fila- 
ments. The  feed-bud  is  placed  upon  the  fame  re- 
ceptacle as  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  ftamina.  The 
ftyle  is  generally  double,  and  crowned  with  a 
hairy  ftigma  or  fummit.  The  feed-veflel  is  want- 
ing. The  feeds  are  fingle,  oval,  and  attached  be- 
low to  the  bottom  of  the  flower. 

(124.)  5.  Trifetaloide^  have  no  very  ftrik- 
ing  characters,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  gtaf- 
fes.  All  the  genera  have  not  the  circumftance  ex- 
pre(red  in  the  title. 

'  {%%sA  6.  Ensatje  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
grades  and  lilaceous  plants,  and  fumiih  a  beauti- 
fill  colledion  of  perennial  herbs,  of  different 
heights,  from  one  inch  to  15  fieet.  The  roots  are 
fleihy,  and  gamifhed  with  fibres;  the  ftalks  are 
iimple,  and  commonly  compre(red  on  the  fides. 
The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  entire,  fword- 
ihaped,  and  form  at  their  origin  a  (heath  which  io 
the  greateft  niftnber  is  cleft  through  the  whole 
length,  except  at  the  bale,  where  it  embraces  the 
ftalk  like  a  ring.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  generally  proceed  from  the  fummit  of  the  (talks 
either  fingly,  in  an  umbel,  a  fpike,  or  a  panicle.  In 
pontederia  they  proceed  fro|n  the  angles  of  the 
leaves  either  fingly  or  in  an  umbel.  Moft  of  them 
want  the  perianthium ;  the  flowers  burft  from  a  com- 
mon fpatna,  which  is  frequently  permanent.  Tlie 
petals  are  from  one  to  6 :  The  ftamina  generally  3, 
The  feednbud  is  (bmetimes  above  the  flower,  fome- 
times  below  it.  The  ftyle  is  generally  fingle,  and 
crowned  with  a  triple  ftigma.  The  (eed-velVcl  i^ 
a  dry  capfule,  generally  oblong,  and  opens  at  3 
valves,  difcovering  the  (ame  number  of  cells,  each 
inclofing  a  quantity  of  roundilh  feeds.  . 
-  (^^26.)  7.  ORCHiDEic  The  roots  of  many  of 
thefe  plants  ^re  compofed  of  one  or  mor6  fle(hy 
tubercles,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftemt 
and  (ending  forth  fibres  from  the  top.  Thofe  of 
orchis  refemble  the  (crotum  ia  animals;  from 
which  circumftance  the  genus  has  derived  itn 
name.  The  leaves  are  of  a  nnoderate  fize^  in- 
fcribed  with  a  number  pf  longitudinal  ribs»  and 
•  *  \<-^  |Without 
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/Without  any  footftalk.  At  their  origin  they  form 
round  the  ftalk  a  kind  of  fheath,  which  is  long, 
entire,  and  cylindrical.  The  flowers  are  herma- 
phrodite, and  placed  at  the  fumniit  of  the  ftalk, 
either  in  a  fpike  or  in  a  panicle.  The  calyx  is  a 
Jpatboy  that  burfting  open  protrudes  tl  fpadix^ 
which  has  no  perianthium.  The  petals  are  5,  and 
very  irregular.  The  nedarium  is  remarkably  con- 
^icuous;  but  different  in  the  different  genera; 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  6th  petal.  The  fila- 
ments are  always  two,  and  placed  upon  the  pif- 
tilium.  The  antherac  are  ereft,  and  gexicraliy  co- 
vered by  the  upper  lip  of  the  neftarium.  The 
/eed-bud  is  Either  oblong  or  pillar-fhaped,  twifted 
like  a  fcrew,  and  placed  below  the  receptacle. 
The  ftyle  is  fmgle,  very  fhort,  and  forms  one  fub- 
ftance  with  the  inner  mai^in  of  the  ne<5l:arium. 
The  feed-veffel  is  generally  a  capfule  with  one 
cavity  and  3  valves,  keel-fhaped,  and  open  on  the 
angular  fides.  The  feeds  are  numerous;  very 
fmall,  like  faw  duft,  and  attached,  without  foot- 
ftalks,  to  a  flender  receptacle,  which  extends 
length  wife  in  the  middle  ef  each  valve. 

(117.)  8.  SciTAMiNE^  are  beautiful  exotics, 
ali  natives  of  very  warm  countries.  Some  of  them 
fumifh  exquifite  fruits;  but  though  the  plants  rife 
very  high,  they  are  perennial  only  by  their  roots. 
Thofe  which  have  only  on©  filament,  have  in  all 
their  parts  an  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid  tafte  j 
the  roots  are  hot  and  refinous. 

(a»8.)  9.  Spathace^  are  nearly  allied  in  ha- 
bit and  ftrufture  to  the  liliaceous  plants  froni 
-which  they  are  chiefly  diftinguiftied  by  thefpatha, 
out  of  which  their  flowers  are  protruded. 

(219.)  10.  Corqna'ria  are  herbaceous,  per- 
ennial, and  from  one  inch  to  1$  feet  high.  The 
roots  are  either  Diilbous,  fibrous,  or  compofed  of 
fmall  flefhy  knots,  jointed  at  top.  The  bulbs  ei- 
ther confift  of  fcales  laid  over  each  other,  or  are 
folid.  The  bafe  of  the  leaves,  enfolding  each  o- 
ther,  form  at  bottom  a  roundifh  flefhy  bulb.'  In 
the  others  the  ftem  is  fimple,  and  is  either  fur- 
niftied  with  leaves  or  rifes  naked.  The  branches 
are  alternate  and  cylindrical.  The  leaves  are  fim- 
ple, alternate,  and  entire.  Thofe  next  the  root, 
generally  form  at  their  origin  a  fheath,  which  in 
a  great  nuniber  is  entire;  whilft  in  others,  it  is 
divided  longitudinally  on  one  fide.  The  flowers 
are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in  white 
hellebore,  which  has  both  male  and  hejrmaphn^ 
dite  flowers.  The  flowers  are  fpmetimes  fingle, 
and  terminate  the  ftem ;  fometimes  they  form  an 
umbel,  fometimes  a  fpike,  and  fometimes  a  pa- 
nicle. The  fingle  cover  in  moft  of  thefe  plants, 
though  beautifully  coloured,  ought  to  be  deno- 
minated a  calyx;  as  its  divifions^  generally  fix, 
,are  op{)ofite  to  the  ftamina.  The  coloured  leaves 
pf  the  flower  are  from  one  to  fix.  The  petals  in 
fome  fpecies  are  turned  back.  The  nedarium  is 
various  in*  the  different  genera.  The  ftamina  are 
6  J  ered,  arid  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  if  the 
flower  confifts  of  many  petals;  into  the  tube,  or 
divifions  of  the  corolla,  if  it  confifts  of  one.  The 
anthene  are  long,  divided  below,  and  flightly  at- 
tached to  the  filaments  on  which  they  turn  like  a 
vane.  The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  placed'  either 
nvithin  the  flower  cup  or  below  it.  The  ftyle  is 
i^ngle,  thread-fhaped)  and  generally  of  tivt  length 
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of  the  petals.  The  ftigma  is  generally  fingle,  of 
a  conic  form,  and  hairy  at  the  extremity.  The 
feed-vefl^l  is  generally  a  capfule,  divided  external- 
ly into  3  valves,  internally  into  3  cells. 

(130.)  II.  Sarmentos.«  have  climbing  ftems 
and  branches,  that,  like  the  vine,  attach  them- 
felves  to  other  bodies  for  fupport.  They  are  not 
a  true  nattiral  clafs,  for  they  fcarce  agree  in  a 
fingle  circumftance,  except  that  of  climbing, 
which  is  not  peculiar  X6  this  order. 

(231.)  I*.  HoLERACE*  contains  trees,  flirubf, 
perennial,  and  annual  herbs.  Some  of  the  woody 
vegetables  retain  their  green  leaves  during  the 
winter.  The  roots  are  very  long,  and  frequently 
fpindle-fliaped ;  from  the  knots  on  the  ftems  and 
iM^nches  of  fuch  plants  as  creep  on  the  ground, 
or  float  on  the  water,  proceed  fibrous  and  branch- 
ing roots.  l*he  ftems  and  young  branches  are 
cylindric ;  and  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  aquatic 
plants  of  this  order,  the  ftalks  are  holk>w  within. 
The  buds  are  conic  and  naked.  The  leaves  are 
generally  fimple,  entire,  alternate,  and  attached 
to  the  branches  by  a  cylindric  foot-ftalk,  common- 
ly very  fhofrt.  Some  have  two  ftipute  attached 
to  the  branches  near  the  origin  of  thcfootpftalkof 
each  leaf.  In  many  others,  each  leaf  bears  on  its 
foot  ftalk  a  membranaceous  cylindric  ftieath,  fre- 
quently fringed  on  the  margin,  and  penetrated  by 
the  ftem.  The  flowers  are  either  hermaphrodite ; 
tnale  and  female  upon  the  fame  or  different  roots ; 
hermaphrodite  and  male,  or  hermaphrodite  and 
female  on  the  fame  or  different  roots. 

(43»0  13.  Succulents.  This  order  confifts 
of  flat,  flefhy,  and  juicy  plants,  moft  of  them 
ever-green s.  They  are  aftringent,  refrefhing,  and 
very  wholefojme. 

(433-)     14*    GrU IH ALES   confift  of  ^^/T«;iwr, 

and  a  few  other  genera  which  Linnaeus  confidcrs 
as  allied  to  it  in  tiieir  habit  and  external  flnidhire. 
They  contain  both  herbaceous  and  woody  plants. 
The  roots  are  fometimes  fibrous,  fometimes  tube- 
rous, or  jointed.  The  ftems  are  cylindric ;  the 
young  branches,  in  fome,  nearly  fauare.  The 
buds  are  conic  and  covered  with  fcales.  The 
leaves  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  The  Bow- 
ers are  hermaphrodite.  The  calyx  confifts  of  5 
diftin<5t  leaves,  or  of  one  leaf  divided  almoft  to 
the  bottom  into  %  parts.  The  petals  are  5,  fpread- 
ing,  and  frequently  ftinnel-fhaped.  The  ftamina 
are  generally  ten,  awl-fhaped,  ered,  oblong ;  and 
frequently  attached  to  the  filaments  by  the  mid- 
dle, fo  as  to  lie,  and  fometimes  to  veer  about,  u- 
pon  them.  The  feed-bud  is  either  oblong  or  five- 
cornered.  The  number  of  flyles  is  either  one  or 
five.  The  feed-veffel  is  commonly  a  five-cornered 
capfule,  with  7,  ay  5  or  10  cells;  one  feed  is  ge- 
nerally placed  in  each  cell. 

(134.}  15.  Inundatjc  are  aquatic  plants,  low, 
herbaceous,  and  ipoftly  perennial.  The  roots  are 
fibrous.  The  ftem  i«  generally  wanting.  In  its 
place  is  an  affemblage  of  leaves,  which  enfolding 
each  other  mutually 'form  a  ftieath;  from  the 
middle  of  which  is  producfed  the  footftalk.  The 
leaves  are  fometimes  altehiate,  fometimes  placed 
in  whirls.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or  male 
and  female  on  the  fame  root.  TTie  flower-cup  is 
either  waptine,  or  confifts  of  31  4  or  5  divifions  or 
leaves.   The  ftamina  are  from  x  to  |6  or  upwards. 
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The  filaments  and  antherse  are  (liort.  The  feed- 
buda  are  frcup  x  to  4.  The  feed*vefll4  is  univeHally 
wanting^  except.in  Elatine,  The  fee48  are  gene- 
rally 4.    Thefe  plants  are  aftringent. 

(235.)  ijS..  CALYCiFLOftiE  have  the  ftamina  in- 
felted  into  the  calyx^  and  are  all  of  the  Ihrub  or 
tree  kind.  Some  rife  to  i  a  or  14  feet ;  others  not 
above  1  or  3.  The  roots  are  branching*  fibrous, 
and  woody.  The  ftems  are  cylindric.  The  bran- 
ches, when  young*  are  cornered ;  the  buds  of  a. 
coDic  form,  and  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are 
fimple*  altematCf  and  attached  to  the  branches 
by  a  very  fhort  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  are  either 
male  or  female  upon  diftin^  roots,  or  hermaph- 
rodite and  mak  on  the  iame  root.  The  calyx  is 
a  perianthium  compofed  of  one  leaf  divided  into 
2, 3,  or  4  fegmenta.  It  is  commonly  placed  upon 
the  feed-bud.  The  corolla  is  univerfaJly  wanting^ 
except  in  tropJbu.  The  ftamina  are  generally  4» 
flender,  ihort,  placed  at  a  diftance  from  the  ftyle, 
and  inferted  into  the  calyx.  The  piftillum  is  com- 
pofed of  a  roundiih  germen,  crowned  with  the 
calyx ;  a  tingle  thread-lhaped  ftyle ;  and  a  cylin- 
tiric  ftigma.  The  fecd-veflel  is  eiUier  an  obtufe 
oval  fruit  of  the  cherry  kind,  or  a  gjobular  berry 
vith  one  cell,  containing  a  rounctiih  feed. 

(236.)  17.  Calycanthemje  have  the  corolla 
3pd  ftamina  inserted  in  the  calyx.  This  order 
coDfifts  of  trees,  ihrv^s  and  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  herbs.  The  herbaceous  annuals  are  the 
mod  numerous.  The  roots  are  branching  and  fi- 
brous; theftemsandbranchescylindric,  andfquare. 
The  buds  are  conic  and  without  fcales*  The  leaves 
are  generally  either  aHemate,  fimple,  and  attach* 
ed  to  the  brmches  bv  a  Ihort  foot  ftalk*  or  oppo- 
fite  at  the  bottom  or  the  fteni ;  and  in  foroe,  al- 
ternate towards  the  top.  They  are  umverfally 
feOile.  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium,  generally  mo<- 
Dophyllout..  The  corolla  confifts  of  4*  5*  and  6 
petals,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  ralyxv  and 
fometimet  placed  aHemate,  fometimes.  oppofite 
to  tbe  divi&^fs  of  the  limb.  The  ffcamtna,  are 
from  4  to  40  and  upwards,  attached  to  the  tube 
of  tbe  calyx.  The  antherse  are  generally  henif. 
phericaU  frequently  cleft  below  ;  and  by  that  a- 
penure  atUched  (lightly  to  the  filaments,  on  which 
they  often  irccr  about  like  a  vane.  They  are  fur* 
rounded  longitudinally,  and  open  on  the  fides. in- 
to two  loculi  or  ceHs.  The  poHen  confifts  of  a 
number  of  nunute  particles^  of  an  oval 'figure, 
yeflow  and  Iranfparent.  The.germen.is  placed 
cither  above  pr.und^.  tbe  receptacle  of  the  flow- 
er. The  ftyle  is  J&ngle,  thread>ihaped,  andof  «he 
length  of  the  ftamina.  The  ftigma  is  generally 
Tingle  and  un4Syided&  The  feed-veffd  is  acapfule» 
generally  divided  intttmaUy  into  cells.  The  feeds 
arenumerQus,  miniU^and  frequently  lhree<cor« 
Tiered.    Tbefe.plantsace aftringent. 

(>570  18.  BtcoRjNM»  plants  whoie  antherse. 
have  the  appearance  .0^.  two  homs«  This,  appear- 
ance, however,  iSi,not  .very  confpicuous,  except, 
in  aifew  genera.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  all 
ibrubs  or  trees*  .The  loots  are  branching  and  fi- 
Ivav^  :  The  Aems  and  branches  are:  icyHndric ; 
tbe  buds  coniQ  ribe  leaves  generally  alternate ;  ei- 
ther feflile,  or  fitppolted  by  a  very  fliort  foot- 
l^k.  Theflg«Kr»areailherroaphioditr»  excej^t 
IB  Indian  jdate: plum,.. where  hermaphrodite  and 
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male  flowers  are  upon  diftin^  foots.  The-ealyaf 
is  generally  placed  around  or  below  the  germen  5 
and  is  univtrially  a  perianthium.  The  corolla  is 
generally  monopetalous.  Tbe  upper  part  of  the 
petal  is  generally  divided  into  4  or  5  fegmenta.  - 
The  lower  part  is  cylindric,  and  generally  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  The  number  of  ftamina  is 
from  4  to  %o ;  generally  ered,  and  attached  ta 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The 
antherse  are  forked  below,  and,  being  flightly  at- 
tached to  the  filaments,  are  frequently  inverted  fo 
as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  two  horns  at  top. 
The  germen  or  feed*bud  is  generally  rqundiih,  and 
feated  above  the  receptacle.  The  ftyle  is  fingle» 
thread-lhaped,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  corol- 
la, and  in  a  few  genera  permanent.  The  feed« 
veflel  is  either  a  capfule  with  5  cells,  a  roundifh 
berry,  or  an  oblong  four  cornered  nut  with  two 
cells.    Thefe  are  alfo  aftringent. 

(138.)  19.  Hesperidea:  are  of  the  fhrub  and 
tree  kind,  and  moftly  evergreen.  The  bark  of  the 
ftalks  is  flender,  and  comes  oflf  in  thin  plates. 
The  leaves  are  generally  oppo/ite,  but  in  fome  al- 
ternate above.  The  buds  are  conic ;  the  flpwers 
generally  hermaphrodite.  The  calyx  is  placed  a« 
Dove  the  feed-bud.  The  petals  are  3,  4,  or  5,  ia 
number,  and  ftand  upon  the  brims  of  the  tube  of 
the  calyx.  The  feed-bud  is  laxge,  oblong,  and 
placed  below  the  receptacle.  The  ftyle  is  fingle^ 
awl-fhaped,  of  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  ter« 
minated  with  a  fingle  ftigma.  The  feeds  are  ge^ 
nerally  numerous,  Unall,  and  oblong. 

( 339')  ^o.  Rot  ACE  A  confifts  of  plaro  with  one 
wheel-lhaped  petal  without  a  tube.  Thefe  re* 
femble  in  quality  thofe  of  the  order  .of  precise,  to 
which  they  are  m  all  refpeds  very  nearly  allied* 

(140.)  ^f .  PsEciiE  confift«  of  primrofe,  an  ear- 
ly flowering  plant,  and  fome  others  which  agree 
with  it  in  habit  and  ftrui^urei. 

(a4^.)  31.  CARYOPHyLi.A  are  all  herbace- 
ous, and  moftly  annual.  Some  of  the  creeping 
kinds  do  not  rife  above  an  inch,  and  the  talleft  ex-^ 
ceed  not  7-  or  ^8  feet.  The  roots  are  branching^ 
fibrous,  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The  ftems 
are  cylindrical.  The  branches  proceed  from  the 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  are  generally  oppo- 
fite,  and  jointed  at  each  knot.  The  leaves  are 
generally  placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  (b  as  to  re- 
fi^mble  a  crofs;  and  are  flightly  united  at  the  bot- 
tom by  their  foot-ftalks.  The  Iiairs  are  fimple, 
like.filk^  The  flowers  are  .hermaphrodite ;  but 
fome  have  male  and  female  flowera^upon  diftindt 
coots.  They  either  ftand  fingle  on  their  foot- 
ftalks,  and  proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves 
and  branches,  or  are  difpofed  in  a  fpike*  corym- 
buB,  nmbel,  or  panicle.  The  calyx  is  permanent, 
and.  compofed  either  of  one  piece  with  5  indent- 
mentB^  or  of  4  or  5  diftindt  leaves.  The  corolla 
generally  confift»  of  five  petals,  which  have  claws 
of  the  lengt;^  of  the  calyx ;  and  a  fpreading  limb, 
fometimes.  entire,  >but  oftener  defit.  The  ftamina 
are  from'  3  tb  r^.  .  When  their  number  is  double 
the  divifionS'of  the  calyx,  they*  arc  attached  alter- 
'  nately  to  the  claws  of  the  petals,  the  remaining 
ftamina  are  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle, 
and  ftand  oppofite  to  the  fogments  of  the  calyx. 
The  antherae  are  fliort,  hemifpherical,  marked 
with  4  .longitudinal  furrows,  fr«}uently  cleft  bcx 
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\o^f  moft  commonly  ereA ;  fometimes,  however, 
iftcumhentf  that  is,  faftened  to  the  filamentB  by 
the  Gdes.  The'  pift  il  in  coitjpofed  of  a  fingle  feed 
b«d,  which  is  generally  roundilh,  fometimea  cor- 
fiered.  The  ftylcs  are  tliread-lhaped,  of  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  crowned  with  a  (imple  fmooth 
ftigma,  flightlv  hollowed  within.  The  feed  vefl'el 
is  a  dry  capfule,  of  an  oval  form  of  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  and  conlifts  of  one  or  3  cells. 

(:^4a.)  19.  TRiHi^AT^conftft  of  plants  with  3 
feeds,  which  are  marked  with  an  external  cicatrix, 
where  they  are  faftened  within  to  the  fruit. 

(143.)  44.  CoRYDALES  havc  irregular  flowers, 
fomewhat  refembling  a  helmet,  and  are  moftly 
herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  roots  are  tube- 
rous or  knobby ;  the  ftems  generally  branching  5 
The  leaves  alternate,  fometimes  (ihiple,  but  com- 
monly winged.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  is 
ft  rait  or  narrow,  except  in  tpimedittm.  The  flow- 
ers  are  hermaphrodite.  The  calyx  confifts  of  a, 
4,  5,  or  6  leaves,  which  are  frequently  coloured. 
The  corolla  is  generally  irregular:  of  one,  or  ma- 
ny pieces :  gaping ;  and  fumiihed  with  a  neAa- 
rinm,  which  is  very  different  in  the  different  ge- 
nera. The  ftamina  are  from  2  to  6.  The  fila- 
ments are  diftind,  except  in  two.genera,  fumitory 
and  mofinUriay  which  have  two  fets  united  in  a 
cylinder.  The  antherae  are  univer£silly  diflin^,  ex- 
cept in  impatiens  where  they  form  a  cylinder  di- 
vided at  the  bafe.  The  feed-bud  is  generally 
roundifh,  but  fometimes  angular.  The  ftyle  is 
commonly  iingle,  extremely  fhort  and  flender,  and 
crowned  With  a  fimple  ftigma.  The  feed  veflel  is 
either  a  hollow  blown-up  berry,  a  capfule  of  one 
celK  or  a  pod*  The  feeds  are  generally  numerous 
and  round. 

(544.)  tS.     POTAMINEJE  COnfift  of  H  few    gC* 

iiera  of  plants  allied  in  habit,  whofe  fruit  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  a  hard  woody  (hell. 

(M50  ^6.  MuLTisiLiQUAS  confift  of  plants 
which  have  more  feed-veffels  than  one.  The  great- 
er part  have  many  dry  capfules,  and  the  remain-^ 
^ct  bear  numerous  dt fHntSt  feeds.  They  are  moft- 
ly perennial  j  the  fttms  of  fome  are  ere4a ;  others 
<;rwp  upon  the  ground,  and  produce  roots  near 
the  origin  of  each  leaf:  others  climb,  and  attach 
themfelves  to  other  bodies^  either  by  the  foot- 
ftalk,  or  by  tendrils  which  terminate  it.  The 
^reateft  height  of  thofe  that  rife  eredt  feldom  ex- 
C'-ecls  8  feet.  Thofe  which  climb  rarely  exceed 
I  ?  or  20  feet.  The  roots  are  generally  flefliy.  In 
•  iome  they  ?>xt  hand>lhaped :  in  others  finger-fha- 
]K!d ;  in  others  fpherical  or  fibrous.  The  (lems 
aiid  young  branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves 
AT^  ot  different  forms ;  fometimes  fimple  and  en- 
tTc,  fometimes  hand-fhnped,  generally  jiltemate. 
'i  he  foot-ilalk,  which  is  fometimes  cylindnc,  fome*> 
f  imes  angular,  is  membranous,  and  very  lai^e  at 
iu  origin,  furrounding  a  great  part  of  the  flem. 
The  Howers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  proceed  ei<> 
tl.er:  lingly  from  the .  leavesy  or  terminate  the* 
*>rmches  in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The  pe- 
tiU  are  from  4  to  15  ;  generally  equal,  and  fome- 
times difpofed  in  a  or  3  feries;  5  rB  the  prevailing; 
number.  The  ftamin-i  are  from  5  to  300,  diftind, 
^ind  attached  generally  in  ieveral  row*  to  the  re- 
f*'ptacle.  The  flyie  is  frequently  wanting.  In 
^mii  the  icud  veifel  is  wapting ;  in  others  it  i« 
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compofed  of  fel^ral  dry  capAiles,  each  containing 
a  fingle  cell.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  often 
angulai'.    They  are  can  flic  and  purgative. 

(146.)  17.  RH/E/EDEiE,  confift  of  poppy  and  a 
few  genera  which  refemble  it  in  habit  and  itruc- 
ture.  Upon  being  cut,  they  emit  plentifully  a 
Juice  which  is  white  in  poppy,  and  yellow  in  the 
others.    Thefe  plants  are  narcotic. 

(«47.)  a8.  LuRiD/E  are  an  order  of  plants  whofe 
pale  appearance  indicates  their  baleful  and  noxious 
qualities.  Moft  of  them  are  herbaceous  and  peren- 
nial. Man  /  of  them  are  of  the  mafked  tribeof  flow- 
ers ;  others  refemble  thole  ife  their  gcm-ral  appear- 
ance, but  diftbr  from  them  ki  the  L\iij:i!ity  of  their 
ftamina.  The  roots  are  generally  branciu  J,  ibmc- 
times  tuberous.  The  ftems  and  br/inches  are  cylin- 
dric. The  leaves  are  gcneially  fimple,  and  placed  al- 
ternate. The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite.  They 
proceed  either  fingly  or  in  clufters  from  the  argie 
formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches.  The  calyx 
is  generally  of  one  piece  deeply  divided  into  5 
parts.  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal,  which 
is  either  bell,  funnel,  or  wheeUftiaped.  The  fla- 
mina  are  4  or  5.  The  feed-bud  is  placed  atjove  the 
receptacle.  The  ftyle  is  fmgle,  and  terminated 
by  a  hemifpherical  top.  The  fecd-vciTel,  hi  fuch 
as  have  equal  ftamina,  is  a  t>erry  \  hi  the  reft,  it 
is  generally  a  capfule.  The  feeds  arc  numerout 
and  frequently. kidney-fhaped. 

(148.)  19.  Campanace/b  have  beU-fhaped  flow« 
ers,  and  are  heri>aceous  and  perennial.  The  roots 
are  either  fpindle  fhaped,  or  branching.  The  ftems 
are  round ;  the  branches  are  generally  altematr, 
and  commonly  attached  to  the  branctiffs  by  a  fe" 
mi<ylindric  foot  ftalk.  The  indentiAents  are  ter- 
muiated  by  a  fmall  wtiite  knob.  The  flowers  an? 
hermaphrodite.  The  calyx  is  9  perianthium,  ge^ 
nerally  compoied  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  5  feg- 
ments.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  aiK)  of  the 
l>el},  funnel,  or  wheel  fhape.  The'  upper  part 
of  the  corolla  is  deeply  divided  into  ^  fegments, 
which  are  alternate  with  the  diviflonfi  of  the  calyx. 
The  c<M*olla  is  generally  permanent.  ^  The  ftami- 
na are  5,^  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the  Uxht  of  the 
corolla,  alternate  with  its  divifions,  and  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  the  calyx.  The  filaments  are  diHind, 
very  large  at  their  origin ;  and  flender  and  awl- 
fhaped  above.  The  anthene  are  rery  long ;  oval ; 
marked  with  4  longitudinal  furrows.  Theger- 
men  is  roundifh,  and  fituated  under  the  flower. 
The  ftyle  and  ftigma  are  commonfy  fingle.  The 
feed-veflel  is  a  roundifh  capfule,  geflerally  divided 
into  3  cells. .  The  feeds  are  fmtU,  numerous,  round' 
ed,  knd  (bmetimes  cornered.  The  plants  are  me- 
dicinal, and  alwund  with  a  white  milkf^  juice. 

(249.}  30.  CoMTORTic,  plants  which  have  a 
fingle  petal  tmfted  .towards  one  fide.  This  or- 
der contains  trees,  fhrubs,  fst  Aiccolent  plants, 
and  herbaceous  vegetables,  generally  perennial. 
The  roots  are  fometimes  branching  but  common- 
ly flefhy.  The  items  are  round.  The  t>ranebes 
are  fometimes  dtemate,  ibmetimes  oppofite.  The 
buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked.  The  leaves 
are  fometimes  alternate,  fomettines  oppofite,  and 
fometimes  in  whirls.  The  weapons  are  a  downy 
fort  of  pubefcsnce,  and  fimple,  or  forked  prickles. 
The  flowekv  are  hermaphrodite^  either  fingle  or  in 
clufters.    Thi^  fiowcr-cup  ts  one  leaf  divided  in 
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fiTS  nneqtia]  legments,  which  are  permanent. 
The  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal,  which  in  the 
different  genera  is  bell,  falverj  funnel,  or  wheel- 
fhaped.  The  upper  part  of  the  petal  is  generally 
divided  into  five  equal  parts^  flightly  bent  to  the 
left.  The  tube  is  generally  long  and  cylindric. 
In  feveral  flowers  of  this  order,  the  petal  is  accom- 
panied with  a  neSariunif  which  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent geneni.  The  ftamina,  are  5,  (hort^  and  equal. 
The  antherx  are  generally  ere<5t.  The  feed-bud 
js  cither  fingle  or  double.  In  fomo  the  ftyle  is 
wanting.  The  ftigma  is  frequently  dduble.  The 
feed-vefiel  in  fome  genera  is  a  pulpy  fruit,  of  the 
berry  and  cherry  kind ;  but  moft  frequently  that 
fpecies  termed  by  Linnccus  conceptacuhim  ^lidfolii- 
Cttlus,  Two  of  thefc?  dry  fruits  with  a  fingle  cell, 
compofe  the  feed-vefiel  of  moft  plants  of  this  or- 
der. The  feeds  are  geherftlly  numerous,  and  in 
feveral  genera  crowned  with  a  low^  downy  wing, 
hy  which  they  difperfe  and  fow  themlclves.  The 
plants  being  cut,  emit  a  juice,  either  of  a  milky, 
or  greenifti  white,  which  is  deemed  poifonous. 

(^yo.)  .11.  Ve?recul.^,  (from  veprej^  a  briar,) 
confift  of  plants  rcfembling  the  daphne,  &c.  but 
which  do  not  conftitute  a  true  natural  clafs. 

(251.)  32.  Pafiuionacea,  plants  that  have 
papilionaceous  flowers,  are  of  very  difl[erent  du* 
tation ;  fome  being  herbaceous^  either  annual  or 
perennial ;  othcfs  of  the  flirub  and  tree  kind,  a 
few  of  which  rife  to  yp  feet  and  upwards.  The 
herbaceous  plants  generally  climb;  for,  being 
weak,  they  are  provided  with  tendrils  and  fharp- 
pointed  hooks,  to  faften  upon  the  neighbouring 
trees  or  rocks ;  and  fome  twift  themfelves,  for 
fupport,  around  bodies.  The  ihrabs  and  trees 
are  moftly  armed  with  ftrong  fpineS.  The  roots 
arc  very  long,  and  fumifhed  with  fibres.  The 
ftcms  ire  cylindric.  The  bark  of  the  brge  trees 
is  extremely  wrinkled ;  the  wood  is  very  hard  and 
commonly  veined.  The  buds  are  hemifphetidal, 
without  fcales ;  and  the  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
either  iimple,  finger-ihaped,  or  winged.  The 
pinnated  leaves  6f  this  order  have  a  daily  motion, 
depending  upon  the  fun  in  his  diurnal  courfe. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite.  The  calyx  is  a 
perianthium  of  one  leaf  bell-ihaped.  The  bottom 
of  the  calyx  is  moiftened  with  a  fweet  liquor  like 
honey.  The  petals  are  4  or  5,  very  irregular,  and 
refemble  a  butterfly.  The  ftamina  are  generally 
ten.  The  antherae  are  fmall,  round,  and  flightly 
attached  to  the  filaments.  The  feed-bud  is  fingle, 
placed  upon  the  receptacle,  obloug,  cylindrical, 
flightly  compreflcd  and  fometimes  elevated  by  a 
flender  footftalk  which  iflues  from  the  centre  of 
the  calyx.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  flender,  and  gene- 
rally bent.  The  ftigma  is  commonly  covered 
with  a  beautiful  down,  and  placed  immediately 
TMider  the  antherae.  The  feed-vefltl  is  a  legumen, 
of  an  oblpng  figure,  comprefled,  with  two  valves, 
and  feveral  cavities,  often  feparated,  when  ripe, 
by  a  fort  of  joints.  The  feeds  are  generally  few, 
round,  fmooth,  and  fleftiy,  and  ail  faftened  a- 
loog  one  future.    Thcfe  plants  arc  emollient. 

(i5«')  3*  LOMRNTACE>E,  ( from  iomfntttm^  a 
colour  ufed  by  painters,)  furnMh  beautiful  tinc- 
tures, and  fome  of  them  are  much  ufed  in  dycmg. 
They  differ  from  the  laft  order,  only  in  the  follow- 
fflg  particulars :  In  all  plants  of  this  order,  txcept 
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milk-wort,  the  ftaniina  are  diftiod.  The  flowed 
is  not  fliaped  like  a  butterfly,  but  is  le(s  irregular, 
and  frequently  confifts  of  one  petal.  The  leavci 
are  fometimes  fimple,  but  moft  commonly  wing^ 
ed.  The  feeds  are  marked  with  a  furrow  on  both 
fides.    Thefe  plants  are  muciUginous. 

(153.)  34.  CucuRBjiTACCiC,  (from  eucurbUa%  a 
gourd)  plants  which  rcfemble  the  gourd  in  external 
figure,  habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  quaLitie&  Thef 
generally  climb,  have  long  diflufed  branches,  ana 
are  moftly  herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  rooti' 
in  the  perennial  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  tur* 
-nip;  in  the  annual  they  are  branching  and  fi- 
brous. The  ftems  are  cylindric  2»d  fucculent. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  ai^ular,  and  fometimef 
hand-fliaped.  From  the  angle  of  each  of  the  up* 
per  leaves  pt-occcds  a  tendril,  which  twifts  itlelf 
fpirally  round  the  dtflferent  bodies  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  lower  leaves  have  no  tendrilt 
The  flowers  are  tither  hermaphrodite,  or  male  audi 
female,  feparated  upon  the  fame  root.  The  flow* 
er  Clip,  in  the  female  flowers,  is  placed  upcm  the 
feed-bud ;  and  generally  confifts  of  one  bell-fliaped 
leaf,  deeply  divided  into  five  unequal  fegments» 
which  falls  off  with  the  petals  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower.  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal, 
with  5  equal  divifions,  which  adhere' to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx.  The  ftamtna  are  from  i  to  5,'  fliorty  and 
generally  inferted  into  the  calyx.  The  filamenti 
are  diftindt.  The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  placed 
below  the  receptacle.  The  ftyle  is  generally  fingle, 
cylindrical,  anu  crowned  with  a  triple  ftigma. 
The  feed-veffel  is  generally  pulpy,  of  the  apple  or 
berry  kind,  and  confifts  01 »  or  3  cells.  The  feedi 
are  numerous.    Thefe  plants  are  puiig^tive»         , 

(254.)  35.  9enticos£,  ( from /^n/ir,  a  briar,) 
confift  of  the  rofe,  bramble,  and  other  plants 
which  refemble  them  in  external  ftrufture.  Th^fe 
plants  are  fo  nearly  allied  in  form,  habit  and  ftruc- 
ture,  to  the  Pomace^  that  they  ought  never  tO 
have  been  feparated.    The  fruits  are  cooling. 

{155.)  36.  PoMACE-«,  confift  of  plants  which 
have  a  pulpy  efculent  fruit,  of  the  apple,,  bcrry^ 
or  cherry  kind.  The  plants  of  this  order,  which 
furnifti  many  of  our  moft  efteemed  fruits,  ^  are 
moftiy  of  the  Ihrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots^are 
brancheif,  fibrous,  and  very  long.  The  ftcms  and 
branches  arc  cylindric.  Thefe  laft  are  placed  al« 
ternate ;  and,  when  young,  are,  in  fome  genera, 
angular.  The  bark  is  thick  and  wrinkled.  The 
buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  placed  iti  the  angles  id 
the  leaves,  and  covered  with  fcales  which  lie  over 
each  other  like  tiies.  The  leaves,  which  are  ei- 
ther fimple  or  winged,  are  generally  placed. alter- 
nate. The  footftalk  of  the  leaves  is  furrowed 
above,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  knobs. 
The  flowers  are  univerfally  hcrmaphrcdite,  ex- 
cept In  /fir^ea  artmcusf  in  which  male  and  female 
flowers  arc  produced  on  diftinCt  plants^  In  the 
gceater  number  of  genera  they  are  produced  in 
clufters.  The  calyx  is  of  one  piece,  with  3  feg- 
ments,  which  are  permanent.  The  petals  are  4,. 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  ftaminii 
are  generally  10  and  upwards.  The  anthers  an* 
fliort,  and  flightly  attached  to  the  filaments.  The  , 
feed-bud  is  fingle  \  and  in  thofe  genera  which  have 
the  calyx  perroiuont,  it  is  placid  below  the  re- 
'ceptaclfit  TUofe  of  the  apple  kiad  are  divded 
F  f  inlcraally 
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internally  into  a  number  of  cavities  or  cells.  The 
feeds  are  nuiticrous.  The  fruits  are  efculent. 
•  (256.)  .')7.  CoLUMNiFEt/E,  (from  columna  a 
pillar,  9Xidferoy  to  bear,)  plants  whofe  (lamina  and 
piftil  have  the  appearance  of  a  pillar  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flower.  This  order  funiifhes  a  choice 
collei^ion  of  herbs  both  annual  and  perennial, 
ihrubs,  and  trees.  Thefe  vary  greatly  in  (ize  and 
height,  from  the  creeping  mallows,  and  low  (hrub- 
by  tea  tree,  to  the  flefhy  limes,  and  the  lofty  filk- 
cotton  trees,  which  are  faid  to  be  fo  large  as  not 
Co  be  fathomed  by  16  men,  and  fo  tall  that  an 
arrow  cannot  reach  their  top.  The  fhrubs  and 
trees  of  this  order  are  deciduous,  pretty  thick,  of 
a  beautiful  appearance,  with  an  erc^  ftem,  form- 
ed by  its  branches  and  foliage  into  a  round  head. 
The  roots  are  extremely  long,  branch  but  little, 
and  either  run  perpendicularly  downwards,  or  ex- 
tend horizontally  below  the  furface.  The  ftems 
are  cylindric.  The  bark  is  thick  and  pliant.  The 
wood,  in  gei^eral,  very  foft  and  light.  The  buds 
are  conic,  naked,  and  fituated  either  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  or  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  branch  and  leaf.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
Ample,  divided  into  feveral  lobes,  and  frequently 
hand  or  finger  ihaped.  The  nerves  on  the  back 
of  the  leaf,  in  fome  genera,  are,  provided  near 
their  origin,  with  a  number  of  hollow  furrows, 
which,  being  filled  with  a  clammy  honey-like  li- 
auor,  have  been  conlidered  as  fo  many  veffels  of 
fecretion.  The  foot-ftalk  is  cylindric,  f welled  at 
its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  Its  jundtion  with 
the  branch.  The  flowers  are  univerfally  herma- 
phrodite, except  in  biggehria  and  napaa  dioica. 
In  many  plants  of  this  order,  the  flowers  general- 
ly open  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remain 
expanded  till  i  p.  m.  In  fome  of  them  the  calyx 
is  fingle,  and  con^>ofed  of  one  leaf  which  is  per- 
manent. In  thofe  plants  that  have  a  double  cayx, 
both  flower-cups  are  generally  permanent.  The 
petals  are  from  4  to  9 ;  the  Itamina  from  5  to  10 
and  upwards.  The  filaments  are  either  diltin(^, 
or  united  in  a  cylinder,  which  furround  the  feed- 
bud.  The  anthei-a;  are  placed  ereft  on  the  fila- 
ments, moft  commonly  oblong,  and  flightly  attach- 
ed by  th^  middle,  to  the  filaments,  on  which  they 
turn  lijce  a  vane.  The  feed-bud  is  generally  round- 
iih  or  conic ;  and  fometimes  angular.  The  feed- 
veflel  is  generally  a  capfule ;  fometimes  a  pulpy 
fruit  of  the  berry  or  cherry  kind.  In  fome,  it  is 
a  woody  or  membranous  capfule,  divided  into 
as  many  cells  internally  as  there  were  partitions 
in  the  fecd-bud.  The  feeds  are  generally  folitary, 
f;>metimes  angular,  and  fometimes  kidney-fliaped. 
The  plants  arc  mucilaginous  and  lubricating. 

(a^7«)  38*  TaicoccEiF.,  (from  tjh,-,  tluree,  and 
M»K^,  a  grain ;)  plants  with  a  fingle  three-corner- 
ed capfule,  having  3  cells,  each  containing  a  fingle 
fred.  The  feed-veflel  is  of  a  fingular  form,  and 
refembles  3  capfules,  which  adhere  to  one  cofn- 
mon  footftalk  as  a  centre,  but  are  divided  exter- 
nilly  into  3  pretty  deep  partitions.  This  order 
is  not  completely  natural,  but  the  character  ex- 
nreifed  in  the  title  is  a  flriking  one ;  and  though 
plants  which  poflefs  it  are  not  connedted  by  fuch 
numerous  relations  as  to  form  a  true  natural  clafs, 
yet  they  are  by  that  circumftance  diftlnguifliefl  from 
aU  other  plants  with  as  great,  nay,  greater  faci- 
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lity,  than  by  any  artificial  charader  yet  known.. 
But  all  the  genera  have  not  this  linking  charader. 

(a58.)*39.  SiLiQuosA,  plants  which  have  a  pod 
for  their  feed-veflt-l.  They  are  chiefly  biennial 
and  perennial  herbs  of  an  iiregular  figure.  The 
roots  arc  long,  branched,  crocked,  and  fibrous. 
In  fome  they  are  fucculcnt  and  flefliy,  in  others 
jointed.  The  ftems  and  young  branches  are  cy- 
lindric. The  leaves  are  either  fimple  or  winged, 
and  are  generally  placed  alternate.  The  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite.  The  flower-cup  is  compofed 
of  four  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  hollow,  blunt, 
bunched  at  the  bafe,  fometimes  eredt,  and  fome- 
times fpread  horizontally.  The  petals  which  are 
4,  l^read  at  top,  and  are  difpofed  like  a  crofs; 
the  claws*  are  eredt,  flat,  awl-fliaped,  and  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  ftigma  are  fix. 
The  anthene  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  pointed, 
thicker  at  the  bafe,  and  eredt.  The  feed-bud  is 
fingle,  and  ftands  upon  the  receptacle.  The  ftylc 
is  either  cylindric  or  flat.  The  ftamina  is  blunt, 
and  fometimes  deeply  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
feed-veflel  is  either  a  long  pod,  or  a,fliort  aiih 
round  one.  The  feeds  are  roundifli,  (mail,  and 
attached  alternately  by  a  flender  thread  to  both 
futures.  The  plants  are  diuretic  and  antifcor- 
butic. 

(259.)40.P£RS0NAT  ^(from  perfona^  a  mafque,} 
confift  of  a  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are 
fumiflied  with  an  irregular,  gaping,  or  grinning 
petal,  in  figure  fomewhat  reiembling  the  fnout 
of  an  animal.  This  order  fiimifliea  both  herba- 
ceous and  woody  vegetables  of  the  flirub  and  tree 
kind.  The  roots  are  generally^fibrous  and  branch- 
ed.  The  ftema  and  branches  are  cylindric  when 
young,  except  in  fome  fpecies  of  figworL  The 
leaves  are  fimple,  generally  placed  oppofite  in 
pairs  at  the  botton^  of  the  branches,  but  in  many 
genera  ftand  alternate  towards  the  top.  The  flow- 
ers are  hermaphrodite;  they  proceed  either  fingly 
or  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  ter- 
minate the  branches  in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head. 
The  calyx  is  of  i  leaf,  which  is  cut  into  a,  3. 4f  or  5 
fegments  that  are  permanent.  The  corolla  is  com- 
pofed of  one  irregular  petal.  The  ftamina  are  a  or 
4.  The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  placed  above  the 
receptacle.  The  ftyle  is  fingle;  thread-fl^apcd ; 
bent  in  the  direction  of  the  ftamina ;  and  crowned 
with  a  ftigma  which  is  generally  blunt,  and  fome- 
times divided  into  two.  The  ieed-velfel  is  a  cap- 
fule, generally  divided  into  two  cells.  The  feeds 
are  numerous,  and  aflixed  to  a  receptacle.'  The 
internal  ufe  of  nuny  of  them  is  extremely  perni- 
cious :  applied  externally,  they  are  anodyne,  and 
powerful  refolvents. 

(a6o.)  41.  AspERiFOLi^  rough-leafed  plants, 
are  moftly  herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  roots 
are  branching  and  fibrous ;  the  ftems  and  branch- 
es rounded ;  the  buds  of  a  conic  form  and  naked. 
The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  conunonly  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  in  moft  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
feffile.  In  the  trees,  however,  the  leaves  have  a 
foot-ftalk,  the  lower  part  of  which,  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaves,  remains  like  a  thorn.  The  hairs  are 
fimple,  and  generally  very  rough.  The  flowen 
are  commonly  collected  into  a  fpike;  and  pro- 
ceed not  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  branch 
with,  the  leaf,  but  from  the  fide  of  the  leaf,  or 
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the  part  of  the  ftem  oppofite  to  it.  Thejr  are  al- 
moft  all  hermaphrodite ;  except  in  a  few  fpecies 
of  cordia^  which  arc  dioecious.  The  calyx  is  com-' 
pofed  of  one  leaf,  which  is  divided  into  from  3  to 

10  parts.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  vari- 
ouOy  fhaped.  The  ftamina  are  5,  alternate  with 
the  divifions  of  the  corolla.  The  anthene  are  in 
fome  genera  connivenu  The  piftillum  is  generally 
a  flender  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma..  • 
The  feeds  are  generally  4,  and  lodged  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calyx.    They  are  diuretic,  and  cordial. 

(a6i.)  42.  VERTiciLLATiE  coufift  of  hcrhace* 
ous  vegetables,  having  4  naked  feeds,  and  the 
flowers  placed  in  whorls  round  the  ftalk.  The 
roots  are  branched  and  fibrous.  The  ftems  are 
round  when  old,  but  fquare  when  young.  The 
leaves  are  oppofite,  and  generally  fupported  upon 
a  long  cylindrical  foot-flalk,  furrowed  above. 
The  flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  except  in  one 
fpecies  of  thyme.  They  are  difpofed  round  the 
ftera  in  whorls.  The  calyx  is  of  one  piece,  gene- 
rally cut  into  5  unequal  divifions.  The  petal  is 
of  the  gaping  kind,  and  more  or  lefs  irregular,  ei- 
ther in  its  tube,  or  the  divificms  of  the  lips  which 
Tiry  from  a  to  4.  The  ftamina  are  moftly  4,  of 
unequal  length.  The  feed-buds  confifVs  of  4  dif- 
tinft  ovaries,  is  placed  upon  tlic  feat  of  the  flow- 
er, and  elevates  from  their  centre  a  common 
ftyle,  which  is  flender  and  beht.  The  feeds  are 
4  and  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Each 
iced  has  two  eovers ;  the  one  external  and  carti- 
laginous ;  the  other  internal,  atid  membranaceous. 
The  leaves  are  c6rdial  and  ceph;ilid. 

(462.)  43.  DuMOSit,  (from  dumus  a  bufh,)  are 
all  of  the  ihrub  and  tree  kmd; 'thick  and  bufhy, 
rifing  from  6^0  %s,  '^,  and  ♦even  40 -feet  high. 
Many  of  them,  too*  are  evergreens'.  The  roots 
are  branched  and  fibrous.  The  ilemsare  cylin-' 
dric.  Tfce  buds  are  nitked  tn  the  evergi*een 
ftrubs;  but  covered  with'fcalesirtmoflo/fheothers^ 
The  leaves,  which  in  fome  get/eta- are  fimple,- in; 
othen  compound,  are  placed"a1t?mate  in  fomV,' 
and  oppofite  in  others. '  The  flowers' are  moMf 
hermaphrodite.  The  cAlyx  w  gcnetially  very  fnlAll," 
and  confifts  of  ohe  leafy  with  4,  5,  or' 6  divifions, 
which  are  permanent.  The  petals  are  from  i  to 
5.  The  ftamma  are  either  4,  5,  6,  or  16.  The 
feed-bud  is  generally  roundifh,  and  within  the 
flower.  The  ftyle  ia  commonly  fingle,  and  fome- 
times  wanting.  The  fligma  is  efther  fingle  or 
triple.  The  feed^veffet  is  generally  a  berry,  fome* 
times  a  dry  capfule'vthe  feeds  a^  generally  fingle  • 
and  egg  fhaped.    The  berries  are  purgative.  » 

(163 )  44-  Sei»iariJ«,  (frbm<^«  a  hedge,) 
from  their  fize,  elegance,  and  other  circumfta'nces,*. 
are  very  proper  for  hedges.  This  order  com^ins 
both  fhrubs  ahd  trees,  moft  of  which  do  not  drop 
their  leavw  till  nearly  the  time  when  the  new 
ktrn  begin  to  appear. 

(264.)  45.  UMBELLAT^^'plartts  whofc  flowei'^ 
gr(m'  in  umbels,  with  5  petals  that  are  crfiten  un- 
equal, and  two  naked  feeds  joined  at  top  and  fe- 
parated  below.  They  are  herbaceous,  and  chief- 
ly peremrial.  The  roots  are  either  tuberous  or 
fptndle-fhaped ;  fometimeis  forked,  ^he  ftems 
are  cylindric,  fiill  of  pitch,  and  frequently  hollow. 
The  branches  and  leaves  are  alternate.  The  lat- 
ter vary  much  in  form }  being  fimple  utd  entire  la 
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fome;  target  fliaped,  finger  or  hand^fhaped,  in 
others;  and  pinnated  in  the  greater  number.  They 
are  fupported  by  a  foot-ftalk,  which  is  very  broad 
at  is  origin,  and  commonly  embraces  the  whole 
contour  of  the  ftem  and  branches.  The  flowers 
are  in  general  hermaphrodite :  though  fome  have 
male  flowers  in  the  fame  umbel,  and  others  her- 
maphrodite and  male  flowers  upon  diftindt  plants. 
The  common  fort  is  that  termed  by  Linnaeus  /«- 
volucrum.  The  petals  are  5,  difpofed  upon  the 
fides  of  the  flower-cup  in  form  of  a  rofe.  The  fta- 
mina are  5,  placed  oppofite  to  the  divifions  of  the 
flower-cup,  and  alternate  with  the  petals.  The 
feed-bud  is  placed  under  the  feat  of  the  flower^ 
and  fupports  two  ftyles.  The  feeds  are  two, 
which,  when  ripe,  feparate  below.  The  plants^ 
of  this  order,  which  grow  in  dry  places,  are  fu-- 
dorific,  ftomachic,  ahd  warming.  •  * 

(265.)  46.  HEDERACEi«,  (from  bedera  ivy;). 
confifis  of  both  herbaceous  and  ihrubby  plants^ 
moft  'of  which,  particularly  ivy  and  vme,  have. 
cn;eping  branches,  which  atta<:h  themfclves  byi 
roots  or  tendrils  to  other  bodies.  The  rooU  are 
long,  with  few  branches.  The  ftems  and  youn^^ 
branches  are  cylindric.  In  fome  ipccies  of  vine? 
they  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  alternate ;  fome*' 
times  fimple,  fometimes  winged.  The  foot-ftalk- 
of  the  leaves  is  cylindrical,  and  without  any.  fiir*;^ 
row.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic  form^  aiid  with-' 
out  fcales.  The  flowers  are  either  hermaphrodite, 
male  and  female  upon  different  roots,  or  herma-- 
phroilte  and  male  upon  dKTerent  roots:.  Thscal^u^ 
confifts  of  one- leaf  divided  intO;5  parts.-  Tlre.po*> 
tals  are  generally  5'.  -The  ftithiiw  are  aifo'.5^  kwU* 
ftiaped,  ered,  and '^^netally  of  the" length  of  ihe 
petals.  The  anthera^  are  roundift>,  J^nd  fometfaiefs/ 
as  in  ivy,  attached  to  th6  fllaments  biy  the  .hdea.. 
The  feed-bud  is  fometttnes  round,  ibmecimed  pear- 
fhaped,  and, ends  in  i,  ^>  or  5  awl-(baped  ftyle«,A 
crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma.  The  feed-veflelisf 
of  the  berry  kind,  with  'i,  <»,  or  5  ftyles..  Th«' 
feeds  are  from  i  to  5,  placed  either. in  diftin^j 
cSls,  or  difperfed  t^irough  the  pulp.  •  i  j 

(166.)  47.  "SrELLAT-t,  (from^f//fl  a  ftar,)  c©n-i 
fift  of  plants  with  two  naked  feeds,  andleavtedif* 
pofed  round  the  ftem  in  form  of  a  radiant  'fbar.. 
This  order  contains  herbs,  fhrubs,  and  trtesa 
The  herbs  are  chiefly  annual,  and  creep  along  ther 
ground.  The  flirnbb  and'  trees  are  ttwftiyevei**' 
greens,  which  rife  erelJV,  ahd  are  of  an.  agreeable- 
conic  form. '  They  are  opdti^  and  cordialv  >  m   » 

(267.)  48.  Ac}Gtt*GArA>.,>plants  wh&h.haiveag-i 
gre^ate  flowers,  cdnfifti  of  a  Bumbcr.ofiloretiJp 
each  of  which  have  a  proper  and  cdnMnonr.caryx.(K 

(a68.)  49.  CoMPOsil^i^,  platiti  with'COQnpoundu 
flowers.  In  i\\w  order  •  Lihn^t^  *  has  boHftf-ui^ed; 
his  primary  dWifions  from  tU^diflfbrent  fescsot' 
the  florets,  which  he  temis^^jj^'^mii:;.  thefubaJM 
tern  divifions  are  ^onftru'ifled  from  thefigmmofi 
the  petals,  the  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  the  pap* 
pus  or  crown  of  the  feed>  the  common  receptacle,^ 
and  other  circumftances  which  chara&crise  the* 
fubaltem  divifions  in  other  authors.  *. 

(169.)  50.  Ambntacb^  plattts  bearing  catkins. 

Sft70.)  51.  GoitiPER^,  (firoib  conus^  a  conc,t 
fero  to  bear) ;  plants,  whofe  female  flowers^ 
placed  at  a  diftance  from  the  mile«*  either  on  tbtt 
£une  ordUUnd  roots,  are  formed  iotoa  oooe.  In 
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tais  charsAer,  the  only  one  cxpreflcd  in  the  title,    cornered.    The  plants  have  a  itrong,  agreeable, 


the  plants  feem  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  mofles 
f/om  which  however,  tliey  are  eafily  diftinguifti- 
<ti  by  their  habit,  as  well  as  by  the  flriidure  of 
thj  fmall  flowers,  in  which  the  ftamina  .ire  united 
l>e!ow  into  a  cylindtr,  and  diftind  at  top.  I'hey 
are  moftly  fhrul>s  and  trees,  and  retain  their kaves 
all  the  year.  The  form  of  thefe  plants  is  general- 
1/  conic,  and  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  djf- 
fK>fition  of  the  branches,  which  cover  the  Items 
vo  the  roots,  extending  horizontally  and  circular- 
ly like  rays.  The  height  of  fame  genera  does  not 
exceed  half  a  foot ;  that  of  others  approaches  to 
loo.  ■  The  roots  are  ftiort,  branching,  not  very 
li  broil  s,  and  extend  horizontally.  The  ft  ems  and 
branches  are  cylindric.  The  bark  is  thin,  and 
iplit  into  flender  fcales.  The  wood,  except  that 
of  the  yew,  poflefles  little  hardnefs.  The  buds 
aone  of  a  conic  form  and  naked,  l^hc  leaves  are 
i^tire«  ;fmall,  and  thick,  frequently  triangular, 
generally  pointed;  and  are  either  alteruaie,  op^ 
pofitef  placed  in  whorls,  or  coIleAed  into  fmall 
bond)nr»  proceeding  from  a  li^gle  point.  The 
flowers  are  all  male  and  female*  I'he  calyx  of  the 
nialeflowerft  if  a  catkip;  of  the  female,  a  cope. 
The  petals  are  wanting  9  exc<^  in  juniper,  1  he 
Itzmina  are  from  3  to  aoapd  upwards ;  united  in«- 
io  a  cylinder,  which  rifea  out  of  the  centre  of  thQ 
calyx*  T^e  anthene  are  ere^t  diftindt,  of  a  rou  lA- 
ifli  form,' and  divided  ipto  internal  cells.  'J  he 
feed  buds  are  generally  numergtus.  Fropi  each 
Heed  bud  anfea.a  very  ihort.cyljndrical  Ayle, 
crovmed  with  a  fimple  ftigma,  of  a  conic  tbrm. 
Thefeedsaienal^eSi.  They  anegiipimy  and  odurous. 
(471.)  ji.  COADUNAtE»  (trbm  coadi^nare^  to 
ioini)  are  iio  termed  fronv  the,  general  appear- 
ance  of  theieed-veflels,  whici)  ^frc  numerous,  and' 
ibetng  flightly  attach^  below,  fofin  all  togediera 
fingle  fruit  in  the  fhape  pf  ^  fpbere  or  cone ;  the 
parta  of  which,  however,  are  eafily  Separated. 


and  aromatic  fmell.  1  he  bark  and  wood  are  bit- 
ter. 

(  *7»0  53'  ScABRiDA,  {iromfiabcr  rough,)  con- 
fill  of  plants  with  rough  leaves,  which  feem  to 
be  akin  to  the  jIfpcrifolU  $  only  their  degree  of 
roughnt'fs  is  much  greater.  They  are  aftringenu 
Their  tafte  is  bitter  and  f\yptic. 

^}1^')  $A*y^^^c^i'LiLHhMt  mifccllaneous  plants. 
This  order  conHfts  of  fuch  genera  as  arc  not  cun- 
ncded  together  by.  very  numerous  relations. 
See  §  333. 

(*74.)  SS*  FiLicES,  ferns,  bear  thejr  flower 
and  fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  or  ilalk.  Ti.cfc 
plants,  in  figure,  approach  the  more  perfect  ve- 
getables, being  funiilhed,.  like  thcm>  with  roots 
and  leaves.  1'he  roots  creep,  and  extend  hori- 
zontally under  the  earlh,  tlirowing  out  a  number 
of  very  flender  fibris  on  all  fides.  The  item  i« 
not  tq  bediftinguifhed  ^om  the  common  foot-ftalk, 
or  rather  middle  rib  of  the  leaves :  fo  that  in  ftrid 
propriety  the  greater  number  of  ferns  may  be  did 
to  be  acnuUi,  In  f^me*  however9  the  midiile  rib 
overtops  the  leaves,  and  forms  a  fiower-ftalk. 
TJie  leaves  proceed  Ungly,  or  in  numbers,  from 
the'e)ktremities.of  the  branches  of  tlie  m;iin  tsmA^ 
Thi  y  are  winged  or  hand-fh^ped  in  fill  the  gene^ 
ra^  c^icept  in  adders^tongue,  pepper-gniis,  and 
(ome  fpccies  of  fpleen-v^ort.  1  he  fiowers  are,  in 
tlie  g*-eater  numoer  pf  genera  faflcncd,  and  20,  it. 
were  glued,  to  the  back  of  the  leaves ;  in  otiiers, 
they  are  fupported  iipon  a  Aem  yih\c\\  rifes  above 
the  leaves ;  but  in  ibme»  on  a  flower -ftalk*  The 
ftamina  are  placed  apajrt  from  the  feed-bud  in  a 
^euu$  terpved  by  .Mr  Adanfon  palma  faxs  in  the 
other  ferns,  whtrc  t(ie  ftamina  have  htLsx  difcovcr- 
ed,  they  aie  foMiui  within  the  fame  cockers  with 
the  feed-bud.  Mofl  of  the  ferns  have  a  dilagrce- 
ablc  fmell.    They  a^e  opening  and  attenuating. 

(«75«)  5^.-  Musci|  moflefs  reienible  the  pines, 


This  crier  confifts  of 'C^oti^  (hrubs  and  tree^,.    f^rs,^. and  other  eyef^^roois ' of  that  clafs,  in  the 
hoth  evergreen  and  d^cldupu^.    TbetT^esare  of*,    form  aiul  dlfpojUtiop  of  tlie  lea\e8»  and  manner 

of  growth  Qf  th^  female  ftp wer6»  which  ^re  gene- 
rally formed  intp^  cqne.  ^hey  freciueatly  creep. 


ten  6o*feet  high,  and  gamifhed  from  the  bottom 
to  the.top  with  fpreading  branches  aqd  leaves  of 
a  b^ht  green  colour,  which  aifunie  a  very  agrees 
|ible  coqic  form..  The  roota  are  branching  and 
jEbrous.  The  ftems  are  cylindric,  and  the  wood 
very  hard.  The  buds^are  conic,  flat,  and  gene* 
rally  without  icaleSr  The  leaves  are  all  fio^le 
and  ahemate.  The  foot  ftalk  is  cylindric,  without 
furrows,  andlirequeBlly  (welled  at  its  origin.  The, 
,4owers  are  hermaphrodite^  The. calyx  conflils 
j^  J  oblong  pliiin  (eaves,  like  petals*  The  peUls 
»re  from  6  to  i^  oblong,  coqcave,  and  difpodd^ 
in  2  or  ^t|  rows.  l%e  ftamina  are  numcfous,  flf  ort, 
and  inferted  into  tl|e  comnion  receptacle  inffuo^e, 
ind  into  the  feed-bud  in  others.  The  filaments 
are  very  ihort  and  flender.  The  ^nth^ene  aie.nu-. 
Inerous,  Header,  and  placed  round  the  feed-bud.> 


and  extend  like  a  catpct  ilpon  the  ground,  trees, 
and  ftoncs  \  being  g^ncra^iy  collected  into  bunches 
and  tufts;  the  fmallefl  ave  only. one  third  of  aa 
inch  in  heigh t^,  and  the  largeft.  do  not  exceed  5  or 
6.  Pew  of  th^m  are  annual :  (maU  as  they  are, 
the  greater  nuinber  are  perenpial  and  evergreens. 
Their  growth  is  r^^P^^i^'^bly  How,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  tinie  that  the  antl^ene  take  to  ri« 
pen.  ThiSy  reckoning:  from  the  iirfl  jqppearance 
of  the  anthene  tothe  difperlion  of  its  powder  or 
i^e  duft,  is  generally  5  or  6  months.  Although 
prefei-vcd  dry  for  fe[?eral  years,  they  have  the  An- 
gular oroperty  of  refumipg  their  original  verdure 
upon  Dcing  moiflened*  It  is  uncertain,  whetlier 
they  do  not  alfo  refume  their  vegetative  quality. 


Ihe  piftillum  generally  conjifls  of  a  number  of>  Their  roots  are  fibrous,  flender,  branched,  and 

jfiL'ed-buds  in  the  form  of  a.  cgne,  feated  upon  a  re-  flio)t.    The  ftcfps  apd  oranches  are  cylindric  and 

ceptacle,  vrbicb  rifes  above  that  of  the   ^ai^x.'  weak)  they  creep  upoQ  the  ground,  and  ftrike 

I'Vom  each  feed  bud  generally  rifes  a.  ihort  cyUn-  root  pn  every  fide.   The  leaves  are  very  finall  and 

lineal  ftyle.  Theftigma  is  commonly  blunt..  The  undivided.    I^^hey  are  either  alternate,  oppofite, 

(ced-vefl'els  are  of  the  berry,  caplule,  or  cherry  or  placed  by  fpurs  round  the  ftalk*    They  have 

|;ind,  and  are  equal  in  numbers  to  the  /ced-biids,  no  percfptible'foot-flalk,  but  are  feated  immcdiatc- 

and  geiiendly  fligbtly  attached  below.    Hit  feeds  ly  upon  the  item.    The  flowers  are  univerfally 

•^  pua>eron8>  Jlwdy  rpvr4i^    atrd  fq^ieilm^s  majc  «^d  fimalc :  in  fomc;  the  ^ude  flowers  are, 

■•'     ^ '-'        '           '."-:,                  "^'     ' Y^^'        **    produce4 
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produced  upon  the  (ame  plants  with  the  female* 
and  ftand  before  tbem ;  in  others,  they  are  pro- 
duced foBietimefr  on  the  lamei  and  foroetimeB  on 
diftin6fc  plants.  The  male  nowers  confiA  entirely 
of  anthene,  and  their  covering :  proceed  either 
fingly,  or  in  cltrfters,  from  the  extrenuty  of  the 
l}ranche8,  or  angles  of  the  leaves ;  and  are  either 
ieated  immediately  upon  the  branches,  orfupport- 
/ed  by  a  long  fbotHLallL  The  female  flowers,  which 
generally  rdfemble  capfulea  or  conies,  are  all  pla- 
ced immediately  upon  the  item  or  branches,  with- 
out any  footftalk ;  and  proceed  flngly  eitlier  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  fiunmit  of  the  bran- 
ches *,  when  produced  upon  the  lame  plant  with 
the  male  they  are  always  placed  under  them .  The 
female  cones  of  the  mofles  greatly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  pines  and  evergreen  trees  of  that  clafs  i  the 
(bales  which  form  them  are  true  leaves,  each  con- 
taining in  its  wing  or  angle  a  fingle  feed.  When 
the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  cones  probably  open  for 
their  difperfion.  When  fliut,  they  referable  buds, 
and  have  Ibmetimes  been  ignorantly  miftaken  for 
£ich.  The  calyx,  in  this  order,  refepables  ajnonk'g 
coivl,  which,  in  the  male  flowers,  covers  or  is  fuf- 
peoded  yver  the  tops  of  the  ilamina  like  an  extin- 
^uiiher.  The  petals  are  nniverfally  wanting.  The 
polles  in  general  are  almoft  t«ifteleis,  have  few 
juices,  and  being  once  dried  do  not  readily  imp 
libe  moifture  from  the  air.  Thofe  which  grow 
Id  water,  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  grow  r^, 
and  are  reduced  to  aflies  without  flanvei  on  which 
account  £ome  fuperflitious  people,  the  Siberians 
in  panicular,  place  water  mo^  in  their  chimnies, 
as  a  prefervative  agalnft  fire.  They  all  hjive  a  for- 
prifing  property  of  preferving  dry  fuch  bodies  as 
are  fuiceptible  of  moiftur^l  and  in  retaining,  for 
a  long  time,  the  humidity  of  youpg  plants  with- 
out expofing  thezn  to  putiijefaAipn*  iFco*  this  rea-« 
ibn,  fuch  plants  as  are  to  be  fenttoanyconflderv 
iible  diHance,  are  generally  wrapped  up  in  tbem. 

{176.)  5  7.  Alg^  flags,. confift  of  marine  plantS} 
^c.  whofe  root,  leaf»  and  item,  are  all  one. 

^^77-)  S^'  Fungi,  muflirooms,  are  rarely  hran- 
^ed,  fometinies  .creeping,  but  mpii  commonly 
eredt.  Such  as  are  fumiflied  with  branches  have 
them  of  a  light  i^MM^fy  fubftance  like  cork.  Muih- 
rjoms  difler  from  the  ^uci,  in  that  thofe  which, 
like  the  fuel,  have  their  feeds  cont^ned  in  cap- 
fules,  are  not  branched,  as  that  numerous  clafs,  of 
fea-weeds  are,  Thp  greateiV  part  of  muflirooms 
have  no  root :  fome,  inllead  pf  roots,  have  fibres, 
which,  by  their  j^ofculatipns,  frequently  form  a 
net  with  un£<|ual  meflies,  fome  of  wjiich  produce 
plants  fimilar  to  their  parent  vegetable.  The  fta- 
roioa  in  thefe  plants  are  iHll  updetemnined.  The 
f^reds  are  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  pl^nt,  or 
placed  in  open  boles  or  cayitiesr  refembling  the 
<?pen  capfules  of  fome  of  the  fuci.  In  muihrooms 
which  are  branched,  the  feeds  are  frequently  vir 
Hble  by  the  naked  eye,  and  always  to  fa^  diftin^? 
ly  obferved  by  the  afli^ance  of  a  good  microfcope. 
Thefe  plants  are  very  aitringent.  As  food,  they 
are  at  beit  fufpicious^  fome  of  them  are  rank 
poifon. 

(178.)  Plantje  dubii  or  din  I  Sj  plants  of  un- 
certain order.  Under  this  name  Linnxus.  claffes 
9Q  the  other  gjenera  ^luch  cannot  be  rduced  to 
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any  of  the  above-nfentioned  ordersi  and  which 
are  near  120  in  number.' 

S E c T.  II.    The  Genera  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  Method. 

(279.)  In  the  natural  method  of  clafiificatioa 
there* is  no  fubdivifion  flmilar  to  that  of  orders, 
in  the  Sexual  fyitem;  and  therefore  the  terms 
CLASSES  and  orders  are  ufed  fynonimoufly  fo( 
the  higher  diftin^ion,  and  the  OfcNEiLA  of  confts 
quence  rank  as  the  fecond  divifion.  The  follow- 
ing, though  not  complete»  is  the  beft  arrangeo 
ment  we  can  make  out  ^  from  botam'cal  authors, 
of  the  genera  under  th«  natural  orders. 

U80.]  I. Pa LM£ contains  14  genera;  viz.Areca> 
BoraiTus,  Caryota,  Chandxrope,  Cocos,  Coryphai 
Cycas,  £liaB,  Elate,  Hydrochaiis,  Pbr!niz,  Stra- 
tiot^s,  Valliifaeria,  and  Zamia. 

(a8i.)  ft.  Piperita  contains  xo  genera ;  viz. 
Acorus,  Ambrofinia,  Arum,  Calla,  Dracontiun^ 
Orontium,  Piper,  PPthos,  Saururus,  and  Zoftem* 

(18ft.)  3.  Calamari/e,  7  genera;  viz*  Carex» 
Cyperus,  Eriophorum,  Schsenus,  Scirpus,  Sptffi 
ganium,  and  Typ^ 

(183.)  ,4.  Gramina,  45  genera  J  viz.  ^gi- 
Ipps,  Agroflis,  Aira,  Alqpecunis,  Andropogon^ 
Anthoxanthuro,  Apluda,  Ariftida,  Arundo,  Ave^ 
na,  Bobariza,  Briza,  Bromus,  Cenchrus,  Cinna, 
Cobc,  Cornucopia,  Cynofurus,  Dadtylis,  Elymus^ 
Feftuca,  Holcus,  Hordeum,  Ifchaemum,  Lagurue^ 
Lolium,  Lygs&um,  Melica,  Milium,  Nardus, 
Olyra,  Oryza,  Panicum,  Pafpalum,  Phalans,  Pha- 
rus,  Phleum,  Poa,  Saccharum,  Secale, .  Stipa^ 
Tripfacum,  Triticum,  Uniola,  and  Zea. 

{284.}  5.  Tr^iprtaloidsa,  9  genera;  viz.. 
Alifma,  Aphyllanthes,  Butomus,  Calamus,  Fla-. 
gellaria,  Junc^s^  Sagittaria,  Scheuchzeria,  and 
THglochin .  ,  . 

(485.)  6.  Ensat^  15  genera;  viz.  Antholyza, 
Callifia,  Commdina,  Crocus,.  Ertocaulon,  Ferra- 
ria,  Gladiohis^  Iris,  Ixia,  Morsea^  'Pontederia, 
Syfyrinchium,  Tradefcaotia,  Wachendorfia,  and 
Xyris. 

<»8^.)  7.  Orchidejc^  8  genera;  viz.  Arcthuia, 
Cypripediom,  Epidendrum,  Limodorum,  Ophrysy 
Orchis,  Satyrium,  and  Serapias.    '  j 

(287.)  8.  SciTAMiNEAiE,  9  genera;  viz.  Alpi- 
nia,  Amomum,  Cana,  Coftus,  Curcuma,  lisemp- 
feria,  Maranta,  Mufa,  and  Thalia* 

(1&8.)  9.  Spathacea,  II  genera;  viz.  Allium^ 
Amaryllis,  Bulboeodiuin,  Colchioum,  Crinum, 
Galanthus,  Getiiyllis,  Hxmanthus,  Leucoium,. 
Narciifus,  and  Pancratianu 

1^89.)  10.  CoRONARiA,  3.^  genensi;  viz.  Agave, 
luca,  Aletris,  Aloe«  Antherium*  Afphodelus, 
Bromelia, -Burmannia,  Cyanellat  FritiUaria,  At- 
lonias,  Hemerocallis,  Hyacinth  us,  Hypoxis,  Li- 
lium,  Melanthium,  Omithogalum,  Poltai)the8» 
Scilla,  1  illandfia,  Tulipa,  Veratrum,  and  Yucca. 

(190.)  IX.  Sarmrntos^  40  genera;  viz.  Al- 
ftroemeria,  Ariftolochia,  Afarum,  Afparagus,  Cen- 
tella,  CiiTampelos,  Convallaria,  Cytinus,  Diofco- 
rea,  Erythronium,  Gloriofa,  Medeola,  Menifper- 
mum,  Paris,  Kajania,  Kufcus,  Smulax,  Tamu8» 
Trillium,  and  Uvularia. 

(391.)  i2.>HoLERACBJE,35  gciiera;  viz.  Anabafisa 
An^cardium,  Atraphaxisi  Atripl^i  Axyris,  Bafella, 
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Begonia,  Beta,  'BUtum,  Bucida,  Calligonum,  Cal- 
litriche,  Camphorofma,  Ceratocarpus,  Chenopo- 
dium,  Coccoloba,  Corifpermum,  Heifteria,  Her- 
iiiafia,  lllecebrum,  Laurus,  Mimufops,  NylTay 
Petiveria,  Polycnemum,  Polygonum,  Rheum, 
Rbtzopbora,  Rivina,  Kumex,  Salicornia^  Salfola, 
Spinacia,  Tinus,  and  Winterania. 

(192.)  ij.  SuccuLEN'TiS,  a8  g*fiera;  viz.  A- 
doza,  Aizoon,  Caftua,  Chryfofpl^niuni)  Clayto- 
-nJay  Cotyledon,  Craflbia,  Galenia,  Hydrangea, 
Meferabryanthemura,  Mitella*  Nama,  Neurada, 
Penthorum^  Portulaca,  Reaumuria,  Rhodiola, 
Saxifraga,  Sedum,  Sempervivum,  SepUs,  Sefu- 
vium,  Suriana,  Tamarix,  Tetragonia,  Tiarella, 
Tillea,  and  Trianthema.  ' 

.  (19^.)  14*  Gruinales,  ti  genera;  viz.  AMro- 
vanda,  Avcrrhoa,  Drofera,  Fagonia,  Germanium, 
Gnaiacum,  Linumi  Oxalis,  Quaffia,  T^buJus, 
and  Zygophyllum. 

i%94')iS'  Inundatjc,  8  genera;  viz.  Cerato- 
phyllum,  Elatine,  Hippuris,  MynophyHum,  Po- 
tamogeton,  Pri>feTpinacea,  Ruppia,  ^and  Zani- 
ohelUa. 

(295.)  lis.  CALyciFuoR/E,  4  genera;  viz.  £lae- 
agnus,  Hippqphae,  Ofyris,  and  Trophis. 
<  (996.)  %i,  Calycanthcm^  16  genera;  viz. 
Ammiana,  Epilobium,  Frankenfa,  Gaura,  Olaux, 
Griflsea,  Ifnardia^  Juifiaea,  Ludvigia,  Lythrum, 
Melaftoma,  Mentielis,.  Oentht^ra,  Olbeckia,-  Pe- 
pUs,  and  RJiexia. 

(297.)  iS.  fiicoRNESy  21  genera;  v'lt.  Andro- 
meda, Arbutus,  Azalea,  Blaeririr  Citrus,  Clethra, 
Dtoirpyros,  Epigea^  Krica^  Garcinia,  Gaiiltheria, 
Halelia,  Kalmia,  Ledum,  Myriine,  Pyrola,  Rho- 
dod^ndi^tlm,  Rhodora,  Royena,  Styrax,  ^d  Vacr 
ciniiira.  . 

•  (198.)  19.  HefperidB,  5  genera^  v^^.  Caryo* 
phyllus,  Eugenia,  Myrtus,  Philadelphue,  and  P(i- 
dium.     ^ 

(499.>low  RoTACBAE,  13  gefie^A  ;  viz.  AnagaU' 
lis,  Afeyrum,  Centunculua^  Chironia,  Ciftuft^  Exa- ' 
cum,  Gentiana,  Hypt^ricum,  Lyfraiachia^  Phlox, 
Sarotha,  Swertia,  and  Trientalis. 

^300.)  a  I.  PkBcvMf  13  genetia;  Androfece,  Are- 
tia,  Cortufa,  Cyclamen,  Diapcnfia,  Dodecathepn, 
Hortonia,  Limofelta,  Menyanthes,  Primula,  Sa- 
moliis,  and  ^Idaoella. 

(301*)  o^b'CARYOPHYLLE^,  19  genera;  viz. 
Agroftemma,  Alfine,  Arenari,  Bufonia,  Cerafti- 
um,  Cherleria,  Cucubalis,  Dianthus,  Drypfis,  Gli- 
nus,  Gypfophl1ii,'Hol61leQm,  Looflingia.  Lychnis, 
Minuaitia,  Moehringia,  Mollugo,  Ortcgia,  Phat-- 
iiaceum,  Polycarpon,  Polypremum,  Queria,  Sa- 
gina,  Saponaria,  Scleranthus,  Silene,  Spergula, 
Stellaria,  and  Valezia. 

<3ot.)  23.  Trihilatb,'  1%  genera;  viz.  Acer, 
^fculus,  Banifteria,  Cardiofpermum,  Malptghia, 
Melia,  PauUnia,  Saptndus,  Staphylaea,  Trichilia» 
Trtoptorie,  and  Tropcolum. 

(303.)  i4«C0RVDALES,  9  genera;  viz.  Epime? 
drtim,  Fumnrin,  Hypccoum,  Impatiens,  Leontice, 
MelianthuB,  Monnieriai  Pinguicula,  and  Utricu- 
hria. 

(304.)  »5.  Putaminej^  6  genera ;  viz*  Cappa- 
ris,  Cleome,  Cratseva,  Crefcentia,  Marcgravia,  and 
.  Morifonia. 

(.^05.)  26.  MoLTisiLiQU/F,  ai  genera:  viz. 
Aconitum,  Adtse?,  Adonis,  Anemone,  Aquilegia, 
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Atragene,  Caltha,  Clematis,  Delphinium,  Dia^m- 
nos  Garidella^  'Helleborutf,  Ifopyrum,  Myofunis, 
Nigella,  Paeonia,  Peganjum,'  Ranunculus,  Rata, 
Thallidtrum,  and  TroUius. 

(306.)  27.  KAAAiiKJEf  6  g^era;  viz.  Aige-- 
mone,  Bocconia,  Chelidonium^  Papaver^  Podo-; 
phylhim,  and  Sangiunaria. 

(307)  18.  LuRiDA^,  t8  genera;  viz.  Atropa, 
Qrowaltia,  Capiicum,  Catefbaea,  C^lfia,  Ceftrum, 
Dattira,  Digitalis,  EDiBa,  Hyofcymus,  Lycium, 
Nlcotiana,  Pedal  ium,  Phyfalis,  Sefamum,SolaAum, 
Str^chnuG,  and  Verbkfcum. 

(308)  19.  Campanaceje,  II  genera;  viz.  Cam- 
panula, Convolvulus,  E^olvulus,  Jaiione.  Ipomcea, 
Lobelia,  Pb^teuma,  P<riefnonium,  RoelUy  Trache- 
lium,  and  Viola^. 

(309.)  30.  Contort^  17  genera;  viz.  Apocy- 
num,  Afclepias,  Cameraria^  Cerbera,  Ceropegia, 
Cynanchum,  Echites,  Gardenia,  Genipa,  Microc- 
nemum,  Nenum,  Periplocai  Pluroetia,  Rauvolfia, 
Stapelia,  TabernacmonUna,  and  Vinca. 

(310.)  3i.'VEPRrcoLA,  9 genera;  viz.  Dais, 
Daphne,  Dirca,  Gttidia,  Lacbnera^  I^flerina,'  Qutf« 
qualis,  Ste)lera>  and  Theilum. 

{311.)  32!  Papilionacea,  50  genera;  viz. 
AbAis,  ^fchynomene,  Amoqyha,  Anagyris,  An- 
thyllis,  Araefiis,  Aipalathus,  AUragalis,  Biienrula, 
Borbonia,  Cicer,  Clitoria,  COhitca,  Corooilla,  Cro- 
talaria,  Cytifus,  Dolicbos,  £bemi8>  Etvum,  £ry- 
thrina,  Galoga,  Genifta,  Gecfltoa,  Glycine  Gly- 
cyrt'hits,  Hedy^mm,  nipt>ocrepis.  Indigofera, 
I^thynis,  Lotuss  Lupinus,  Medieaga,  Niifolia, 
OnorfiS^  OrnitliopuS,  Orobus,  Phaca,  Phafeolus, 
PIflfeidia,  Fifmni  Pi&rat€la>  l^erocarptis,  Robinta, 
Scorpiorus,  Sqphora,  Spaitfwn,  *  Trifolium,  Tri- 
gonella,  Vicia,  and  XJlcKi  " 
-  (312)  33*  LoHfiw^ACfi'Ai,  14  genera ;  viz.  Ade- 
nantbera;  B^^hiiria,  CseraMtiia,  Cailia,  Ceratonia, 
Cerds,  Gleditfhl,  Giiitahdma>  Hsematoxylon,  Hy- 
men^ai  MvpAoiif  Parklofoniay  Poinciana^  and  Po- 
lygala. 

(31,1)  34'  CucuRBiTActJE,  12  genera;  viz. 
Anguria>  Bryonia,  Cucumis^  Cucurbita,Elateriuni, 
Feviilea,  Gronovia,  Melotheria,  Momordka,  Paili- 
flora,  SicyoB,  and  Trichofanthes. 

{3,^3*}  35.'SEfcTicoSi€,  t2  genera;  wz.Agri- 
monia,  AlchemiHa,  Aphan^s,  Cbmarum,  Dnras, 
Fragaria,  Geum,  Potentiiia,  Rofa,-Rubu8,  Sibbal- 
dia,  and  Tormentllla. 

i^^s)  3^  Pom  AC  BAs,  10  genera;  viz.  Amyg- 
dalus,  Chryfobalanufl,  Crataegus,  Mefpilas,  Fini- 
nos,  Punica,  Pyrus,  Ribes,  Scorbtts,  and  Spiraea. 

(31^0  37*  CotuMKiFER/E,  33  geMTR  ;  Adan- 
fonia,  Alcea,  Althflsa,  Ayenia»  Bixa,  Bombax,  Ca- 
mellia, Corchorus,  Grevia,  Goflypiuni,  HeliAeres, 
Heliocarpus,  Hermaiinia,  Hibifcus,-  Kjggelaria, 
Kldnhovia,  Latvalera,  Mal6pe,  Malva,  Melochia, 
Micropus,  Miintingia,  Napaea,  Pentapetes,  Sida, 
Stewartia,  Thea,  Theobroma,  Tilia,  TriUmfetta, 
Tumera,  Utena,  and  Waltberia. 

(3^7)  3^-  Tricgcc^,  27  genera  ;  viz.  Acaly- 
pha,  Adelia,  Andracfane,  Buxus,  Cambogia^ 
Caprica,  Cltffortia,  Clutia,  Cneorum,  Croton, 
Cupania,  Delechampia,  Euphorbia,  Excoecaria, 
Guettarda,  Hemandria,  Hippomane,  Hura,  Ja- 
tropha,  Mercurialis,  Phyllanthus,  Plukenetia, 
RicinuSy  Solandra,  Stere^Iiaj  Tragia,  and  Tri- 
alUs, 
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(318.)  39. Si LiavcM^^o genera,;  viz.  Alyflumy 
Anaitatica,  Arabia,  Bifcutella,  Braffica,  Buxuas, 
Cardamine,  Cbeiranthus,  Clypjeola,  Cochlearia, 
Crambe,  Dentaria,  Draba,  Eryliinuin,  Heliophila, 
Uefperis,  Iberis,  Ifatis,  Lepidiam,  Lunaria,  Mya- 
gruin,.PeItaria,  Rapbanus,  Ricotia,  Sinapis,  Sifym- 
brium,  Subalaria,  Tbiafpi,  Turritisj  and  Vella. 

(319O  40.  PfiRSONATX,  54  genera ;  viz.  Acan- 
thus, Anturhinumy  Avicennia,  Barleria,  Baitfiay 
Befleria,  Bignooia,  Bontia,  Bucbnera,  Capraria, 
Chclone,  Citbarexylon,  Clerodendrum,  Collinfo- 
lua,  Columnea*  Comutia,  Craniolaria,  Cymbaria, 
pianthera^  Dodartia,  DcuranU^  Erinua,  Euphrafia, 
Gerardia,  Gefneria*  Gmelina,  Qratiola»  Halleria» 
Jufticia,  Lantana,  Lathrsa,  Manulea,  Martynia, 
Melampyrura,  MimuIuSy  Obolaria,  OroUtncbey 
Oviedat  Pedicularis,  Petrea,  Pluryma*  Rhinanthua, 
Ruellia,  Schwalbea,  Scoparia,  Scrophularia,  Ste- 
ttodla,  Torenia,  Tozzia,  VandelUa,  Verbeaa,  Ve- 
ronica, Vitez,  and  Voll^ameria. 

{3»o.)4i«  AaPBRiPQLiJK,  19 genera;  viz,  An- 
chafa,  Afperugo,  Borago,  Cerinthe,  Cordia,  Cyno- 
gloflum,  £chium,  £hretUt  Heliotroptum,  Litbof- 
permom,  LycopQs,  MyoTotis,  Nolano,  Onofma^ 
Patagonula,  Pulmonazia,  Symphytum,  Toume- 
fortia,  and  Varronia. 

(3*1.)  4*-  Verticillat^  40  genera ;  viz.  A- 
juga,  Amethyilea,  Ballota,  Betonica,  Cleonia,  Cli- 
nopodium,  Cunila,  Dracocephalnm,  Galeoplts,^ 
Glecboma,  Hoiminum,  HyfTopus,  Lamium,  La- 
vandula, Leonurus,  Lycopus,  Marrubium,  Meliifa, 
Melittis,  Mentha,  Moluccella,  Monardf,  Nepeta^ 
Ocymum,  Origanum,  Orvala,  Phloniis,  Prafium^ 
Prunella,  Rofmarinus,  Salvia,  Satureia,  Scutellariay 
Slderitis,  Stachys,  Teucrium,  Tbymbra,  Thymus, 
Trichoftema,  and  Zizjphora« 

(^21.)  43.  DuMosA,  18  genera;  viz.  Acbras, 
Callt«arpa,  Cafiine,  Ceanothus,  Celaftrus,  Chryfb- 
phyllum,  Euonymus,  Fagara,  Ikx,  Phylica,  Pn- 
nos,  Rhanmus,  Rhi)^  SambuOus,  Schinus,  Side- 
roxylon,  Tomex,  and  Viburnum. 

is^S*)  44<  Sepiariju,  8  genera  ^  viz.  Cbionau- 
thus,  Frazinus,  Jaliminum,  Liguitrum,  Ny^an- 
thes,  Olej,  Phillyrea,  and  Syringa. 

(3140  45-  Umrellat^  46  gen^a ;  viz*  ^go- 
podium,  JEthufa,  Ammi,  Anethum,  Angelica, 
Apium,  Ardopus,  Artedia,  Ajftrantia,  Athamanta, 
Bubon,  Bunium,  Bupleurum,  Cachrys,  Carum, 
Caiicalia,  ChsBrophyllum,  Cicuta,  Conium,  Cori- 
andrum,  Crithmum,  Cuminum,  I>aucu8,^chino- 
phora,  Eryngium*  FeruUi  Uaifelquiftia,  Heracle- 
um,  HychY>cotyle,  Imperatoria,  LafTerpitium,  Li- 
gufticum,  .Oenanthe,  Paftinaca,  Peucedanuro, 
PheUandrium,  Pimpinejla,  Sanicula,  Scandix,  Se- 
linum,  Sefeli,  Sifon»  Slum,  Smymium,  Thaplia^ 
and  Tordylium. 

(3*50  46.  Hederace^  6  genera;  viz.  Aralia, 
Citfus,  Hedera,  Panax,  Vitis,  and  Zanthoxyjum. 

(316.)  47*  Stbltat^  13  genera ;  viz.  Anthof- 
permum,  Afperula,  Coflea,  Comua,  Cruclanella^ 
Diodia,  Galium,  Hedyotis,  Houltonia,  lxora» 
Kooxia,  Lippii,  Oldenlandia,  Ophiorrhiza,  Pa- 
vetta,  Phyllis,  Pfychoffria,  RichRtsdia,  Rubia,  She- 
rardia,  Spermacoce,  Spigelia,  and  Valantia. 

15270*  49*  Agregat/b,  n6  genera,;  viz.  Al- 
lionia,  Jpkierhaavia,  Brunia,  Cephalanthus,  Chio- 
cocca,  Oircaeat  Conocarpusj  Dipiacus  Glpbularia, 
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Hartogia,  Hebenftretia,  tCnauti^,  Leucadendrony 
Linnea,  Lonicera,  Loranthus,  Mitchella,  Morina, 
Morinda,  Protea,  Scabiofa,  SelagO)  Statica,  Trioi^ 
teum,  Valeriana,  and  Viicum. 

(3a8.)49*CoMPOsiT/E,  105  genera;  viz.  Achil- 
lea, Ageratum^  Ambrofia,  Amellua,  Anacyclus, 
Andryala,  Anthemis,  Arctium,  AnEtotia,  Arnica, 
Artemifia,  After,  Atbanaiia,  Atradtylis,  Baccharis, 
Bellis,  Bidens,  Bupthalmum,  Cacalia,  Galea,  Ca- 
lendula, Carduus,  Carlina,  Caipefium,  Carthamus, 
Catananche,  Centaurea,  ChondriUa,  Chryfanthe^ 
mum,  Chryfocoma,  Chryfogonum,  Cichorium, 
Cineraria,  Conyza,  Coreopfis,  Corymbium,  Co* 
tula,  Crepis,  Cynara,  Doronicum,  Echinops,  Ele- 
phantopus,  Erigeron,  Eriocephalus,  Etbulia,  Eu- 
patorium,  Filago,  Geropogon,  Gnaphalium,  Gof- 
teria,  Gundella,  Helenium,  Helianthus,  Hieracium, 
Hyo&ris,  Hypocherria,  Inula,  Iva,  Kubnia,  Lac- 
tuca,  Lapiana,  Leontodon,  Leyfera,  Matricaria^ 
Melampodium,  Micropus,  MUleria,  Onopprdutt), 
Ofmites,  Ofteofpermum,  Othonna,  Parthentum, 
Pedtis,  Perdicium,  Picris,  Polymnia,  Prenanthes, 
PteroQta,  Rudbeckiai  Santolina,  Scolymus,  Scor- 
zonera,  Senecio,  Seriola,  Seriphium,  Serratula, 
Sigefbeckia,  Silphium,  Solidago,  Sonchus,  Sphse- 
ranthus,  Stashelma,  Stoebe,  Strumpfia,  Tagetes, 
Tanacetum,  Tarchonanthus,  Tetragonotheca, 
Tragopogon,  Tridax,  TufOlago,  Verbdina,  Xan- 
thium,  Xeranthemum,  and  Zinnia*      ^ 

(329.)  50.  Amentace^  13  genera;  viz.  Be- 
tula,  Carpinus,  Coryli^s,  Cynomorium,Fagu8,Jtt- 
glans,  Myrica,  Piftacia,  Platanus,  Populua,  Quer- 
CU8,  Salix,  and  Sloanea. 

(330.)  51.  Conifer^  7  genera;  viz.Cupreflu^ 
Ephedra,  Equifetus,  Juniperus,  Pinus,  Taxus, 
and  Thuja. 

(331.)  5a.  CoADUNATA,  6  genera;  viz.  Anno- 
na,  Liriodendron,  Magndlia,  Michelia,  Uvaria, 
and  Xylopia. 

(332.)  S3'  ScABRiD^  13  genera;  viz.  Acnida, 
Bofea,  Cannabis^  Cecropia,  Celtis,  Dorflenia,  Fi- 
CU8,  HumuluB*  Morus,  Parietaria,  Theligonum, 
Ulmus,  and  Urtica. 

{333)  54'  Miscellanea,  11  genera;  viz.  A* 
chyranthea,  Amaranthus,  Cedrela,  Celofia,  Coria- 
ria,  Cjamgiola,  Datifca,  Empetrum,  Gomphrena, 
Ireline,  Lemna,  Limeum,  Nymphsea,  Phytolacca, 
Piftia,  Poterium,  Refeda,  Sanguiforba,  Sarracena, 
Swietenia,  and  Telephium. 

(334.)  5S-  FiLiCBs,  15  genera;  viz.  Acrofti- 
chum,  Adianthum,  Aiplenium,  Bleohnum,  Hemi- 
ontis,  Ifoetes,  Lonchitis,  Mariilea,  Onoclea,  Ophi- 
oglolTum,  Ofmunda,  Pilularia,  Polypodium,  Pteris^ 
and  Trichomanes. 

(3.U-)  56.  Musci,  II  genera;  viz.  Bryum, 
Buxbaumia,  Fontinalis,  Hypnum,  Lycopodium, 
Mnium,  J^afcum,  Polytrichum,  Porella,  Sphag- 
num, and  Splachnum. 

(336.)  57.  ALGiE.  This  order  comprriiends  the 
whole  clafs  of  fea  weeds,  and  £6me  other  aquatic 
plants,  but  the  genera  have  not  yet  been  accurate- 
ly enumerated. 

(337«)  58.  Fungi,  ii  genera;  viz.  Agaricus, 
Boletns,  Byflus,  Clathrus,  Clavaria,  Elvela,  Hyd- 
num,  Lycoperdon,  Mucor,  Ptziza,and  Phallus. 

(338.)  DuBii  Ordinis  genera  are  about  no. 
See  Unrun  Frag,  Method-  Nut^ 

(339  •)  We 
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(3.^9*)  We  (hall  conclude  with  two  examples  of 
the  iyftematic  methods  of  defcribing  jdants :  by 
giving,  I.  a  defcription  of  a  plant,  according  to 
the  natural  charadter,  from  lYiC  Genera  Phntarumf 
«nd  1.  according  to  the  ejfentUd  cbara^er,  with 
the  feveral  fpecies«  from  the  Sjftema  VegetabUium^ 
ti^flated  by  the  Litchfield  Society. 

(340.)  PAPAVER,  Poppy. 

Natural  Character. 
Caly*.  a  perianthium  two  leayed,  ovate,  end- 

niclt'd  \  leq/Uts  fubovate,  concave,  obtufe,  de- 
ciduous. 
Corolla.  Petals  four,  roundi(h,  flat,  expanding, 

large,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  lefs  alternately. 
Stamina.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  much 

fhorter  than  tlie  corolla :  anthera  oblong,  com- 

preiTed,  eredt,  obtufe. 
P18T1 L LU M.   Gehn  roundifh,  large :  fylm  none ; 

Jigma  pellatcd,  flat,  radiated. 
pERiCARPiUM.  A  capfule  crowned  with  the  large 

fiat  ftigma,  unilocular,  femi-multi-unilocular, 

gaping  at  the  top  under  the  crown  witli  many 

apertures. 
;S  E  M I N  A .  Seeds,  numerous,  very  fmall ;  receptacles^ 

longitudinal  folds,  of  equal  number  with  the 

rays  of  the  ftigma  adhering  to  the  (ides  of  the 

pericarpium. 

(jt4X.)  Essential  Character. 
•PAPAVER.  CoroUa  four-peUrd,rfl/f:r  two-leav'd, 

capfule  one-celled,  gaping  with  pores  under  the 

permanent  ftigma.  Poppy, 

•  With  bifpld  capfuUs. 
I  P.  hybrvdum.  Capfules  fuoglobular,  brawny, 

hifpid,  ftem  leafy,  many  flowered,  mute. 
aP.ARGBMONB.   Capfules  club'd,  hifpid,  ftem 

ieafy,  many  flowered. 

3  P.  ALT  IN  UM.  Capfules  hifpid,  fcape  one-flow- 
er*d,  naked,  hifpid,  leaves  twice  feather'd.  alp'vu*, 

4  P.  NUDiCAULE.  Capfules,  hifpid,  fcape  one  flow- 
er'd,  naked,  hifpid,  leaves  Ample,  feather-Qnu- 
ous.  naked  Jiem. 

•*  With  fmootb  capfules. 

5  P.  R  HOE  AS.  Capfules  fmoeth,  globulari  ftem 
hairy,  many-flower'd,  leaves  ieather-cleft,  gafti'd. 

6  P.  DUBiUM.  Capfules  oblong,  fmooth,  ftem  ma«> 
ny-flower'd,  with  briftles  apprefs'd,  leaves  fea- 
ther-cleft, gafh'd.  dubious, 

7  P.  soMNiFERUM.  Caly X  and  capfules  fmooth, 
leaves  ftem-clafping,  gafh'd.  Jommferous, 

.8P.  CAMBRicuM.  Capfules  fmooth, oblong, ftem 

many-flower'd,  polifh'd,  leaves  feather'd,  gaih'd. 
9P.  ORiENTALE.  Capfules  fmooth,  ftem  one  flow- 

er'd,   rugged,  leafy,  leaves  feather'd,  iaw'd. 

orientaU, 

{^%^%*)  To  enable  the  young  botanift  to  under- 
ftand  the  various  technical  terms  here  u(ed,  as  well 
as  to  confult  more  exteniive  works  upon  the 
Science,  we  fubjoin  the  following  Glossary. 
N.  B.  Words  not  inferted  m  the  Glossary,  wUl 

be  found  fully  explained  in  the  preceding  Treatifef 

upon  confulting  the  Index. 

(343.)  GLOSSARY  of  BOTANICAL  TERMS. 

A. 

Mbreviatum  periantbiutn,  a  fliortened  cup,  when 
the  cup  is  inorter  than  the  tube  of  the  flower. 


ANY.  Glos«# 

jfbortiensjiosf  a  batten  flo^ef,  liicb  as  produces  do 

fruit. 
Abrupta  folia  pinnata^  winged  leaves,  ending  with- 
out either  foliole  or  cirrhus. 
jtcauliSf  without  ftatk  or  ftem. 
Aurofa  folia^  chaffy  leaves^  when  they  are  lineal 

and  abiding. 
Acicularis^  needle-ftiaped. 
Acinaciform^  fiilchion  or  fcimetar-fliaped. 
Acinic  the  fmall  berries  of  a  mulberry  or  bramble* 
Acotyledonesy  plants  whofe  feeds  have  no  cotylc'* 

dons  or  feminal  leaves. 
Aculeif  prickles,  fixed  in  the  furfkce  of  the  bark. 
Aculfatus  caulisi  a  ftalk  or  ftem  fumiflied  with 

prickles. 
Acuminatum  folium,  a  leaf  ending  in  a  poiixL 
Acutum  folium^  a  leaf  terminating  in  an  acute 

angle. 
Adnatumfolium,  the  diik  ofthe  leaf  prefllng  doll* 

to  the  ftem  of  the  plant. 
Adpreffumjbliumf  the  difk  of  the  leaf  preOed  to  the 

ftem. 
Adfcendens  eaulist  or  ramus,  a  ftalk  or  branefi  in* 

dining  upwards* 
Ad'verfum  filiumj  an  oppofite  leaf. 
AUy  wings,  the  fide  petals  of  a  papilionaceous 

•bloflbm,  of  membranes  added  to  a  feed,  ftalk* 

&c. 
AlaUdy  winded. 
Alatus  petiolus,  the  footftalk  of  a  leaf  winged  with 

membranes. 
Alburnum,  the  white  fubftance  that  lies  between 

the  inner  bark  and  the  wood  of  trees. 
Alterm  rami  folia,  leaves  that  come  out  fingly, 

and  follow  alternately  in  gradual  order. 
Al'veolatedt  deeply  pitted ;  refembling  a  honey- 
comb. 
Amentum,  a  thong,  or  a  catkin. 
AmplexicauU  folium,  a  leaf  embiticing  the  ftalk, 

when  the  oafe  of  the  leaf  embraces  the  ftem 

fideways. 
Anceps  caulis,  a  double  edged  ftalk,  i.  e,  compref- 

.ied,  and  forming  two  oppofite  acute  angles. 
Ancipitous,  two-edged. 
Angidatus  taulis,  an  angulated  ftalk. 
Anguftifolious,  narrow-leaved. 
Angiofperm$a%  plants  whofe  feeds  are  covered'with 

a  capfule. 
Annua  radix,  an  annual  root;   that  which  livef 

but  one  year. 
Antbera,  the  fummit  of  the  ftamen. 
Apertura,  an  opening  in  fome  fpe^ies  of  anthers. 
Apetalousf  having  no  petals  or  corolla. 
Apexf  the  top  or  fummit« 
Aphyllous f  deftitute  of  leaves. 
Apophyps,  an  excrefcence  frx)m  the  receptacle  of 

the  mufci. 
Apfendiculatus  petiolus,  a  little  appendage  hang- 
ing from  the  extremity  of  the  ftx>t-ftalk. 
Apprejfed,  approaching  to  the  ftem. 
ApproximatafoUa^  leaves  growing  near  each  other* 
ArboTf  a  tree. 
Arboreusf  arborefcent ;  of  the  nature  of  a  txee  t 

producing  buds. 
Arbufliva,  a  cc^fe  of  flirubs  or  trees. 
Arcuatum  legumen,  a  curved  or  bent  pod. 
Arijla,  the  beard  of  com  or  grafles. 

Articm* 
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Articu&itm  cmilh^  a  ftem  with  knots  or  joints. 
JrtichJus  culmij  the  ftraight  part  of  the  ftalk  .be- 
tween the  two  joints. 
Jprgeniia  foHay  leaves  firft  bent  down^  but  ri- 
ling ercd  towards  the  apex. 
AumuUus  peJwieuIujy   a  foot-ilalk  that  grow» 

fmallcr  towards  the  flower. 
AuSus  caijXf  an  augmented  flower  cup,  having  a 

feries  of  dillinA  leaves,  Ihorter  than  its  own, 

that  furround  its  bafe. 
Avenui  folia^  leaves  which  have  no  vifible  veins. 
Auriculatum  fiOum^  an  ear-fhaped  leaf,  when  the 

leaf  towards  the  bafe  has  a  lobe  on  each  fide. 
Axillariafofiaf  leaves  growmg  out  of  the  angles 

formed  by  the  branches  and  the  item. 
B. 
fiar^,  a  beard,  a  fpecies  of  pnbefcence,  fome- 

times  on  the  leaves  of  plants. 
Bsrbata  foliity  leaves  terminated  by  a  bunch'  of 

ilrong  hairs. 
Bicap/ttlar,  having  two  capfules. 
Bunnii  raJix,  a  biennial  root,  which  cdntinu^i^ 

to  vegetate  two  years. 
Bi/tria  folia f  leaves  pointing  two  ways<i 
Bifirx  plantie,  leaves  that  flower  twice  a  year. 
Bifdum  folium  y  a  leaf  divided  into  two  parts. 
Bijhnu  peduncuhisy  a  foot-ftalk  bearing  two  flow*- 

ers. 
Bigeminvm  folium^  a  forked  foot-ftalk,  with  twd 

little  leaves  on  the  apex  of  each  divifion. 
Bift^umfoiium^  a  winged  leaf  bearing  two  pair 

offoliola. 
Bilabiata  coroUay  a  corolla  with  two  lips. 
Bilohatum  foUunty  a  leaf  confiding  of  two  lobes. 
Binatum  folium^  a  digitate  leaf,  confiding  of  twa 

foliola. 
Bipartitum  folium^  a  leaf  divided  into  two  feg-- 

iDents» 
I'tpmnatum  foUunty  a  double  winged  leaf,  when 

the  foltoles  df  a  piimate  leaf  are  alfo  pinnate. 
Biternatum  foliumy  a  leaf  whefc  there  are  3  folioks 

on  a  petiole,  and  each  foliole  is  temate. 
Bivalvcf  confiding  of  two  valves. 
Bracbiatuj  caulltt  a  ftem  branching  in  pairs ;  each 

pair  danding  at  right  angles  with  thofe  above 

and  below. 
Bracbiumf  the  arm,  the  loth  degree  in  the  Lin- 
man  fcale  for  meafuring  plants,  being  24  Pari* 

fian  inches. 
BraSeatusy  having  a  braftea  growing  out  of  it. 
Bulhiferus  cauJisf  a  ftalk  bearing  bulbs,  as  in  lili- 

um  bulbiferum. 
Buiboja  radixf  a  bolbous  root. 
Bulhtnm  folium^  a  lesff  whofe  furface  rifes  above 

the  veins,  fo  as.  to  appear  Uke  bliders.  ' 

C. 

Caducuf  tafyx,  sl  flower  cup  that  falls  off  at  the 

firft  opening  of  the  flower. 
CaUariaiujt  refembliHg  a  fpur. 
Caljculatus  calyx,  a  little  calyx  added  to  a  larger 

one. 
Caljptra,  a  veil  or  covering. 
CampoHulata  corolla,  a  belUfhaped  floWer. 
Canaliadata  folia,  leaves  having  a  deep  channel 

ninning  from  the  bafe  to  the  apex. 
CapiUaceum  folium,  a  capillary  leaf. 
Copillaris  pappus,  hairy  down. 
Capilhu,  hair,  the  firft  degree  of  the  Linnxan  fcale 
Vol.  iV.  Part  1. 
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for  meafuring  plants ;  the  diameter  of  a  hair, 

and  the  13th  part  of  a  line. 
Capitati^orej,  flowers  colle<ited  into  head^ 
Capitultffty  a  little  head,  a  fpecies  of  infiorefcence^ 

in  which  the  flowers  are  connected  into  clofe 

heads  on  the  tops  of  the  peduncles,  as  in  gom* 

phrena^ 
Cupreoluj,  a  tendriU 
Capjula,  a. little  cheft  or  capfule. 
Carina,  a  keel,  the  lower  petal  of  the  papiliona* 

ceous  corollai. 
Garinatum  folium,  a  leaf  whofe  back  refcmbles 

the  keel  of  a  ihip. 
Carnojum  folium,  a  fleihy  l«af. 
Cartilagineum  folium,  a  leaf  whofe  brim  is  fumifli* 

ed  with  a  margin  of  different  fubdance  from 

the  dilk. 
Caryophyllam  ftos,  a  flower  growing  like  a  canuu> 

tion. 
Catenulata  fcahrities,  a  fpecies  of  glandular  rougb- 

nefs,  hardly  vifible,  refembling  little  chains,  on 

the  furface  of  fomc  plants. 
Caudex,  the  ftem  of  a  tree. 
Cauiefcens,  having  a  ftalk  or  ftem^ 
CuuIinA  folia,  leaves  growing  immediately  pn  the 

ftem. 
Caulij,  a  ftem,  a  fpecies  of  trunk. 
Cernuus,  nodding  or  hanging  down  the  head. 
Cefpitofjc,  pbnts  which  produce  many  ftems  from  ' 

one  root,  and  form  a  furface  of  turf  or  fod. 
Oliatumt  ciliated,  with  the  margin  guarded  by 

parallel  bridles,  formed  like  the  eye-lafh. 
Circinalij  folia,  leaves  within  the  bud,  rolled  fpi- 

rally  downward. 
Circumfciffa  capfula,  a  capfule  cut  tranfverfely. 
Cirrbiferus  pedunculus,  a  peduncle  bearing  a  ten<« 

dril- 
Cirrhofum  folium,  a  leaf  that  terminates  in  a  tendvil, 
Cirrbus,  a  clafper  or  tendril. 
Claffli,  a  clafs,  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  an  agree- 
ment of  feveral  genera  in  the  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion, according  to  the  principles  of  jiatore  dif« 

tinguifhed  by  art. 
Clavatuj  pfticlus,  or  pedunculus,  a  fooit-ftalk  with 

the  leaf  or  flower  club-ffiaped,  tapermg  from  the 

bafe  to  its  apex. 
ClfA;irufat  a  little  key,  or  tendril. 
Claufa  corolla,  a  corolla  with  its  neck  clofe  ihuC 

in  vrith  valves. 
CoarSati  rami,  branches  clofe  togethef. 
Cocbleatum  legumen,  a  pod  like  the  Ihell  of  a  fiiaily 

as  in  medicago. 
Cclorajtum  folium,  a  leaf  of  any  colour  different 

from  green. 
Coluntnella,  1  little  dolumn,  the  fubftance  that 

pafles  throu|;h  the  capfule,  and  tonjoeds  the 

feveral  partitions  and  feedsr 
Columnifera,  pillar-fliaped. 
Coma,  a  bufh,  a  fp^ies  of  fulcrum,  compofed 

of  large  bra<5taeaB,  which  terminate  the  ftalk. 
Co'nmunis  gemma,  the  comnjon  contents  of  the 

bud,  both  flower  and  fruit. 
Communis  calyx,  a  common  floret  cup  contain- 
ing both  y?ceptacle  and  flower. 
Comoja  radix t  a  bulbous  root  with  fibres  refem- 
bling hair. 
^  CompaBitm  folium,  a  leaf  of  a  compadl  and  folid 

fubftaac*. 
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Computus  Jlos^  a  complete  flower,  having  a  peri- 

atithiutn  and  corolla. 
Compojitm  caulh^  a  compound  ftem,  diminlfhing 

as  it  afcends. 
Compofitum  folium^  a  compound  leaf,   when  the 

petiole  bears  more  than  one  leaf. 
Comprejfum  folium^  a  leaf  refembling  a  cylinder 

comprefied  on  the  oppofite  (ides. 
Con cavum  folium t  a  hollowed  leaf,  the  margin 

forming  an  arch  with  the  diflt. 
Con€epta£ulum^  a  receiver. 
Conduplicatum  folium^  a   leaf  doubled  together, 

when  the  fides  are  parallel,  and  approach. 
Conferti  rami,  branches  crowded  together. 
Confgrttfs  verficillusf  a   fpecics   of  inflorefcence, 

•  wherein  flowers  and  leaves  arc  crowded,  and 
formed  into  whorls  round  the  ftalk. 

Conflueniia  folia t  leaves  flowing  together,  as  in  the 
pinnated  leaf,  when  the  pinnae  run  into  one 
another. 

Congiohdtus  flosy  a  flower  colleded  into  a  globular 

•  hoad. 

Conglomerati  florae  flowers  irregularly  crowded 
together. 

tongefla  umh^^lla^  flowers  col!e<fted  into  a  fpheri- 
cal  ihape. 

Conica  fcabrities^  a  fpecies  of  cetaceous  fcabrities, 
formed  like  cones,  fcarce  vifible,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  plants. 

Conifirar^  plants  bearing  cones. 

Conjugatum  folium^  a  pinnated  leaf,  where  the  fo- 
lioles  come  by  pairs. 

Connata  folia^  two  oppofite  leaves  united  at  their 
bafe,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  leaf. 

Conni'vens  corolla^  a  corolla  wherein  the  apices  of 
the  petals  converge  fo  as  t6  clofe  the  flower. 

Cdnnivgntes  antberte^  anthera*  approaching  toge- 
ther. 

CoiKinuatum  folium^  a  continued  leaf,  or  one 
which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  ftalk. 

Contrariit  valvnhf  contrary  valves,  i.  e.  when 
the  diflTepimentum  is  placed  tranfverfely  be- 
tween them. 

Cohveyeum  folium^  a  leaf  rifing  from  the  margin  to 
the  centre  of  the  leaf. 

Ccnyo^utus  cirrbus,  a  tendril  twining  in  the  f  aie 
dire«JHon  with  the  fun's  motion. 

Convoinhtip  foUumy  a  leaf  rolled  up  like  a  fcrolU 

CordntumfolTumy  a  heart  fhaped  leaf. 

Cordiformisy  fliaped  like  a  heart. 

Coro/ifi,  3L  wreath  or  little  crown. 

Coroilula,  a  little  corolla. 

Corona  fefninisy  a  crown  adh^fng'to'  many  kinds 
of  feeds  ferving  them  as  wings,  which  enables 
them  to  difperfe. 

Cortex^  the  outer  rind  or  bark, 

Crenatum  folium^  a  notched  leaf. 

Crijpum  folium^  a  curled  leaf,  when  the  circumfe- 
rence Decomcs  larger  than  the  diik  admits  of. 

Crifiatus  flosy  a  flo\'^er  with  a  tufted  creft. 

Crueiitted  flowers,  )  crofs-fhaped   flowers,  confift- 

Cntciformi's  Jlores,  \  ing  of  4  petals  difpofed  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs. 

Cubitus t  a  cubit,  the  9th  degree  of  the  Linnaean 
fcaje  for  meafuring  plslnts,  from  the  elbow  to 
the  extrimity  of  the.  middle  finger,  or  17  Pari- 
iian  inches. 
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Cueullatafolta^  leaves  rolled  up  lengthways  m  the 
form  of  a  cone. 

Culmrriy  the  top  or  crown  Af  any  thing. 

Cidmuji  a  reed  or  ftraw,  the  ftem  of  a  grafs. 

Cuneiforms  foliumy  a  wcdge-fliaped  leaf. 

Cufpidatum  folium^  a  leaf  whofe  apex  refemblcs 
the  point  of  a  fpear. 

Cyatbiformis  coroUuy  a  flower  of  the  form  of  a  cup. 

CyVtndraceaJpica^  a  fpike  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 

Cymbiformy  keel-fliaped. 
D. 

i)itda Hum  folium f  a  leaf  whofe  texture  is  remark- 
ably beautiful. 

Dcbills  eauiLst  a  weak,  feeble  ftalk. 

Decapbjlluj  calfxt  a  calyx  confifting  of  ten  leaves. 

Decidua  folia,  leaves  that  fall  off  in  winter. 

DecUnatus  eauJiif  a  ftalk  bending  towards  the 
earth. 

Decompqfitum  folium,  when  a  petiole  once  di- 
vide! conneds  many  folioles. 

Decumbens,  lying  down. 

Decurrens  folium,  a  leaf  running  down,  is  applied 
to  the  bafe  of  a  feflile  leaf  extending  itfelf  down- 
wards along  the  ftem,  beyond  the  proper  ter- 
mination of  the  leaf.        « 

DeeurJ've  folium  pinna fum,  a  pinnated  leaf,  where- 
in the  bafes  of  the  foliole  are  continued  along 
the  fides  of  the  petiolus. 

Dfcujfatafoliay     ?  leaves  growing  in  pairs,  and 

Decujfated  leaves,  \  oppofite  to  each  other. 

Deflexus  ramus,  a  branch  bent  a  little  downwards. 

beflorataflamina,  ftamina  thatxhave  ftied  tlieir  fo- 
rina. 

Defoliatio,  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 

DeUoides  folium,  a  leaf  like  the  Greek  A. 

Demerfa  folia,  leaves  funk  in  the  water. 

Dentatafolia,  leaves  having  horizontal  points  of 
the  fame  confiftence  with  the  leaf,  and  ftanding 
at  a  little  diftance  from  each  other. 

Dependens  folium,  a  leaf  pointing  towards  tiie 
ground. 

D^'pre/Jum  folium,  a  leaf  pre.fled  down,  when  the 
fides  rife  higher  than  the  dilk. 

Dicbonomi  caules,  forked  ftalks,  when  the  divifions 
come  by  two  and  two. 

Vicotyledones,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  two  coty- 
ledons, that  are  the  placenta  of  the  embryo 
plant,  and  afterwards  the  feed  leaves. 

Didyma  enthfra,  twin  antherae,  i.  e,  when  they 
occur  by  two  on  each  filament. 

jyidynamia^  the  fuperiority  of  tvyo. 

JJijfarpi'ui  folia,  leaves  on  the  fame  plant  of  differ- 
ent forms. 

D/^^  f fl«/rj,  the  branches  of  a  ftalk  fpread  diflfer- 
cnt  ways. 

ri^^it'itum  folium,  a  fingered  leaf,  /.  e,  when  the 
iipex  of  a  petiole  connects  many  folioles.  ^ 

Dimidiatumt  halved. 

Dipetalous,  confifting  of  two  petals. 

Dipbyllous,  confifting  of  two  leaves. 

Difcus,  a  diflt,  the  middle  part  of  a  radiate  com- 
pound flower. 

Dijpermous  plants,  plants  producing  their  feeds  by 
two. 

Dijfeaa  folia,  leaves  cut  into  divifions. 

Dijfepimentum,  a  partition  of  the  fruit,  which  di- 
vides the  pericarpium  into  cells. 

Dijiliemjiliqua,  a  pod  that  burfts  with  elafticity. 
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Difians  vfnieulujf  a  fpecies  of  inflorefcence,  where- 
in the  whorls  of  verticillate  flowers  ftand  at  a 
gipat  diftance  from  one  another. 
Dipeba  folia^  leaves  in  t\vo  rows^  on  two  fides 

of  the  branches  only. 
Dtvaricati  ramiy  branches  ftanding   wide  from 

each  other  in  different  directions. 
Divergentes  ramif  branches  widening  gradually. 
Jkdramsy  the  7th  degree  in  the  Linnxan  fcale  for 
meafuring  the  parts  of  plants,  or  nine  Parilian 
inches. 
Dodrantalut  9  inches  long. 
DoUdfrifirmefoHum^  a  leaf  refembling  an  axe. 
Dorfalis  Mrifta^  an  awn,  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 

gluma. 
Drupa^  a  pulpy  pericarpium. 
Sh^Uca  radix^  a  double  root,  a  fpecies  of  bulbous 

root,  con  lifting  of  two  folid  bulbs. 
Jhtplicato  firrratum  foHum^  a  leaf  fa  wed  double, 
with  leffer  teeth  within  the  greater. 
£. 
EbradeatuSi  without  a  bradtea. 
Ecavdata  corolla^  a  corolla  without  a  tail  or  fpur 
Ethtnatum  pericarpium^  a  pod  befct  with  prickles^ 

like  a  hedge-hog. 
Ejlorefcentix  temptu^  the  time  of  efflorefcence, 

when  a  plant  ftews  its  firft  flowers. 
EiiipticaJy  refembling  an  oval. 
Emarginatedy  terminated  by  a  notch. 
Enervia  folia,  leaves  having  no  apparent  nerves. 
Enneapetala  corolla^  a  flower  confifting  of  9  petals, 
Enodisf  having  no  knots  or  joints. 
En/aUy  plants  having  fword-ihaped  leaves. 
Enfformia  folia,  leaves  Ihaped  like  a  two-edged 

fword,  tapering  towards  the  point. 
Epiphjllo/permouj,  bearing  the  fruit  on  the  back 

of  the  leaf. 
Equitantia  folia,   leaves  riding,  /.  e.  when  their 
fides  approach  fo,  that  the  outer  embrace  the 
inner. 
Eredus,  upright,  perpendicular. 
Ercfum  folium,  a  gnawed  leaf,  1.  e»  when  the  mar- 
gin appears  as  if  it  were  gnawed  or  bitten. 
ixffrta  Jlamina,  ftamina  ftanding  forth,  when 

they  appear  above  the  corolla. 
Exftipulatus,  without  ftipiilae. 
Exfuccum  folium,  a  leaf  whofe  fubftance  is  dry. 
Extrafoliace^t  Jlipuldi,  ftipulae  growing  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  leaves. 

F. 
EarSum  folium,  a  ftuffed  leaf. 
Fafciata  planta,  a  plant  w^ith  many  ftalks  grown 

together,  like  a  bundle. 
Fafcicular,  confifting  of  flefhy  parts  connected  to 

the  bafe  without  the  intervention  of  threads. 
Fafdcularij  radix,  a  bundled  root,  i.  e,  tuberous 

roots  growing  in  bundles. 
Fafciculata  folia^    bundled    leaves;    growing  in 

bunches, 
Fajtigiati  ped^nculi,  pedur.cules  pointed  at  the 

Fauces, )  the  jaws,  or  opening  between  the  feg- 

Jviof,   J  ments  of  a  corolla,  where  the  tube  ter- 
minates. 

rtbrtfa  radix,  a  fibrous  root. 

Fiiammtum,  from  fi/um,  a  thread,  the  part  that 
1  ipp  Jrts  the  antherae. 
'pr,-ft,  thread-fhaped. 
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Fimbricata  petala,  fringed  petals. 

Fiffum  folium,  a  leaf  fplit  halfway  down. 

Ftftulofus  caulis,  a  hollow  ftem. 

Flabellatum  fuUum,  a  fan-(haped  leaf. 

Fl^ecidus  peduticuluj,  the  foot-ftalk  of  a  (lender 

flower. 
Flagellum,  a  twig,  or  Ihoot,  like  a  whip. 
Flejhy,  filled  with  a  firm  pulp. 
Flexofus  caulis,  a  ftalk  having  many  turnings  or 
bendings,  taking  a  different  direction  at  every 
join^. 
Floraiia  folia,  floral  leaves,  that  immediately  at- 
tend the  flower, 
Floralis  gemma,  a  flower-bud. 
Flos,  a  flower. 
Flofctdus,  a  little  flower. 

Foliacea  glandule,  glands  growing  on  the  leaves. 
FoUaris  cirrbus,  a  tendril  growing  from  « leaf. 
Foliaris  gemmatio,  a  leaf  bud. 
FoUatio  plantit,  the  complication  of  the  leaves, 

whilft  folded  within  the  bud. 
Foliatus  caulis,  a  leafy  ftalk. 
Folifera  gemma,  a  bud  producing  leaves. 
Foliolum,  a  little  leaf,  one  of  the  Angle  leaves,  fe- 
veral  of  which  united  conftitute  a  compound 
leaf. 
Foliofum  capitulum,  a  leafy  head,  /.  e»  covered 
with  leaves  amongft  the  flowers  or  tops  of  the 
plant. 
Folium,  a  leaf. 
Folliculus,  a  little  bag. 

Fornicatum  petalum,  a  vaulted  or  arched  petal. 
Frequens  planta,  a  common  plant,  growing  every 

where, 
FrondefcentiiC  tempus,  the  feafon  when  the  leaves 

of  plants  are  unfolded. 
Frondofus  cordex,  a  fpecies  «f  trunk  compofed  of 

a  branch  and  a  leaf  blended  together. 
FruSefcentia  tempus,  the  time  when  a  pUnt  fcat- 

ters  its  ripe  feeds. 
FruSificatio,  the  temporary  part  of  a  vegetable' 
appropriated  to  generation,  terminating  the  old 
plant  and  beginning  the  new. 
Frujlranea^  to  no  purpofe. 
Fnitcx,  a  ihnib. 

Fruiicofui  caulis,  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 
Fugaciffima  petula,  petals  of  fliort  duration. 
Fulcraius  caulis,  a  branch  having  a  prop. 
Fulcrum,  a  prop  or  fupport. 
Furcnta,  forked. 
Fujform,  fpindle-fhaped. 

Galea,  a  helmet,  applied  to  the  corolla  of  th^ 

clafs  gynandria. 
GaUatum  labium,  the  lip  of  a  flower,  fliaped  like^ 

a  helmet. 
Gemina flipuU,  (lipuljc  growing  in  pairs. 
Geminatus  pedunculus,  a  double  I'oot-ftalk  growing 

from  one  point. 
Gemmiparous,  bearing  buds. 
GenicuJatus,  jointed. 
GenicuU,  little  joints. 
Gcrmen,  a  fprout  or  bud. 
Gibbum  folium,  a  leaf  bunching  out. 
Glabcr,.  fmooth,  having  an  even  furt'ace. 
Glabrous,  of  a  fllppery  nature. 
Gladiata  filimta,  a  fword-ihaped  pod. 
GlaMdiiliCf  glands,  or  fecretory  veffelf . 
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G^ondtJiff-n  f>oh  V'"'f.  a  Kinc^  of  bnttly' rough ncfs 
on  the  furface  of  fome  plants,  on  which  th».re 
are  minute  glands  at  the  extremity  of  each 
briftlc 

Clanqfi  /ocl,  gravelly  places. 

Glaueophyllmi  an  azure  coloured  leaf. 

Globofa  radixi  a  round  root. 

Ciobularis  Jcabrities^  a  fpecics  of  glandular  rough- 
nefs,  fcarce  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  tlie  fniall 
grains  of  which  are  exaftly  glohul-ir. 

ClocboiiieJt  the  fmall  pointa  of  the  pubes  of  plants, 
'  Linnxus  applies  this  term  only  to  the  hami  tri- 
glochoides,  with  ^  hooked  points. 

Clomeratje  fpicat  fiowers  crowded  together  in  » 
globular  form, 

Ciumoy  a  hufk  or  cha?. 

C/utinofityf  a  flippery  juicc  like  glue  or  pafte. 

Qraminay  graffes. 

(Jranuhti  radices^ )  cpnfiftingof  manylittleknobs, 

Granulated  roots t  \  like  feed  s  or  grain ,  attaphcd  to 
one  another  by  fmall  ftrings, 

Gjmno/jpermout^  naked  feeded. 

Gynandna,  male  and  female  parts  united. 
II. 

Mamofa  fetdf^  *  hooked  briftles. 

Hamujy  a  hook ;  an  acuminated  crooked  point. 

Bafiata  folta^  leaves  refembling  the  head  of  a  fpear. 

Hemljpheriofs  caljxy  a  half  round  flower  cup. 

flerba,  an  herb  ;  the  part  of  the  vegetable  anfing 
from  the  root,  terminated  by  the  fruAification, 
and  comprehending  th£  ftem»  leaf,  propsi  afvd 
hybemacula. 

Herbacea Jblanta^  perennial  plants,  which  annual- 
ly perim  down  to  the  root. 

Bfrbaces  cauUs^  ftalks  that  die  annually. 

Uexagonus  caulh,  a  (talk  with  fix  angles. 

HexapetaU  coroiUy  flowers  confifting  of  fix  petals. 

Hexapbylluj  calyx y  a  flower  cup  coiiGAing  of  fix 
leaves. 

JJiam  corolht  a  gaping  flower. 

Hirfutusj  rough,  hairy. 

fligfiduj  caulij,  a  ftalk  covei-ed  with  itrong  fragile 
briftles. 

JJoieractigf  potherbs. 

fiorizontalis  ftost  a  horizontal  flower,  growing 
with  its  diflc  parallel  tathe  horizon. 

fiyhrid^ flant^i  mule  plants. 

fijpocrateriforms  corolla^  a  moDOpetalous  flower, 
(haped  kke  a  cup  or  £ilver.  ; 
*  J» 

fmberbu  corollay  a  flower  without  a  beard. 

fmbrieatm^  tiled,  u  r.  when  the  fcales  of  a  ftalk, 
or  flower  cup^  lie  over  one  another  like  tiles 
upon  ahoufe..     .... 

Immutat^f  unaltered. 

Imparf  odd,  applied  to  a  pinnated  leaf  termina- 
ting in  an  odd  lobe. 

Jnancf  filled  with  fpongy  matter. 

iMamj  cauluf  a  hollow  or  empty  ftalk. 

Incana  folia,  leaves  covered  with  whitifh  down. 

Inei/a  folia f  leaves  cut  into  irregular  fegments. 

Incompletiu  flos,  an  imperfed  flower  without  pe- 
tals. 

Incrajfati  pedunculi%  foot  ftalks  that  increafe  in 
thickncfs  as  they  approach  the  flowers. 

freumberts  anthera,  an  anthera  afl^xed  to  the  fila- 
fluent  fide  way  8. 
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Incurvatuj  aiulh,  a  ftalk  bowed  towanls  the  earth. 

Jf:dJvif urn  folium,  an  undivided  leaf. 

Itierme  foHufn,    a  leaf  unarmed,    /.  e.   without 

prickles. 
h{fcrusflo5^  a  flower  whofe  receptacle  i»  fituated 

be'ov/  the  germcn. 
tnfluteiy  puffed  out  like  a  bladder. 
In/ltxafoHnj  bending  inwards  to  the  ftem. 
lnfundibul'\form^  fhaped  like  a  funnel. 
Infer tus  peticlusy  a  fcot-ftalk  inferted  into  the  ftcm. 
I'ttegrwn  foliwny  an  undivided  leaf. 
Ir.tegerrimufn  folium^  an  entire  leaf,  whofe  mar- 

gin  is  dcftjtute  of  incifions. 
luterfoliaceiu  pedunculiASf  a  flower-ftalk  arifing  from 

between  oppofite  leaves. 
literru^ita  fpicoy  a  fpike   of  flowers  interrupted 

by  fmall  clufters  of  flowers  between  the  koger 

ones. 
Interruptum  folium  pinnutum,  the  large  folioles  of 

a  winged  leaf,  ii)ten*upted  alternately  by  pairs 

of  fmaller  ones. 
Intorfion,  twifting  to  one  fide. 
InirafQliaeea  fiipuU,  fcipulae  growing  on  the  infide 

pf  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 
Inund^ita  loca  is  applied  by  Linnaius  to  places 

that  are  overflowed  only  in  winter. 
Invotucellumt  a  partial  involucrum. 
Invclucrumy  a  <iover. 

Involute  foliot  leaves  rolled  in,  /.  e.  when  their  la- 
^    tcral  margins  are  rolled  fpu-ally  inwards  on  both 

fides. 
Irregularis  flosf  an  irregular  flower. 
Juba,  a  creft  of  feathers. 
lulusy  a- catkin. 

K. 
Kernel,  a  feed  covered  with  a  ftiell. 
Kidney^iipedf  having  a  notch  cut  out  of  the  bafc, 

without  pofterior  angles. 
.    :    •    .  L. 
Labiatus  floiy  a  lipped  flower. 
Lacera  foliay    leaves  whofe  mai^in  is  cut  into 

fegments,  as'if  rent  or  tom^ 
LacinitCt  fegments  or  divifions. 
Laciniatum  folium,  a  leaf  cut  into  irregular  feg- 
.  ments.: 

LaBefcentia,  milkinefs. 
Lacunofa  foHa^  leaver  deeply  furrowed,  by  the 

veins  being  funk  below  the  furface. 
Lttc'.tflres  plants,  plants  which  grow  in  lakes. 
L^ruitf  fmooth,  having  an  even  furface. 
Lamina t  a  thin  plate,  the  upper  expanded  part 

of  a  polyjpetajous  flower. 
Lanat  woof,,  a  fpecies  of  pubefcence,  which  co- 
vers the  furface  of  plants. 
Lanatum  folium,  a  woolly  or  downv  leaf. 
Lanceolatum  folium,  a  lance-fliaped  leaf. 
Lappety  the  fuperior  fpr^uUng  part  of  a  monope- 

talous  corolla.        ; 
Laterales  flores,  flowers  coming  from  the  fides. 
l^fixus  caulis,  a  loofe  or  (lender  ftalk. 
Lrguminouf  plants,  plants  whofe  feeds  are  indofed 

in  pods. 
Lenticularis  fcabrities,  a  (pedes  of  glasdolau:  fca- 

brities,  in  the,  form  of  lentils. 
Letro/us,  fpotted  like  a  leopard. 
LiaiTy  the  inner  rind  of  a  plant. 
Ltgnofis  fuulis,  a  woody  ftem* 
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Ligttumt  wood. 

IJgtJauJy       }  a  flower  whofe  petals  are  tubula- 

ISgtdattu  floj^  \  ted  at  the  bafe,  plain  on  the  out- 

fide,  linear  towards  the  middle*  and  wideft  at 

the  extremityy  in  form  of  a  bandage. 
LiliaeeotUf  like  a  lily. 
limhu,  a  bordcTy  the  upper  expanded  part  of  a 

monopetalou9  flowpr. 
lineaf  a  linci  the  fecond  degree  in  the  Linnae^ 

fcale  for  meafuring  plants ;  the  iith  part  of  an 

inch. 
JUneare  folium^  a  narrow  leafy  whofe  oppoiite  mar- 
gins are  almoft  parallel. 
JUneata  foliay  leaves  whofe  fuperficies  are  marked 

with  parallel  lines,  running  lengthways. 
Ungaiatum  foUvmt  a  leaf  fhaped  like  a  tongue. 
LobatafGlia^   /  leaves  divided  to  the  middle  into 
XoM  Uavesn  \  parts  that  ftand  wide  from  each 

other,  and  have  their  margins  convex. 
Loctdamentuntf  a  cell,  a  divifion  of  a  capfqla. 
Loius  fjliorumf  the  particular  part  of  a  plant  to 

which  the  leaf  is'  affixed. 
Lonuntacemut  like  bean  meal. 
Zongitt/culus,  fomewhat  long. 
Longum  perianibiumy    a  long  perianthium,  i.  e, 

when  the  tube  of  the  calyx  is  equal  iii  ledgth 

to  that  of  the  corollae. 
Lucidttm  Jhtiumj  a  clear  ihining  leaf. 
Lunatafiliat  moon»(haped  leaves,  round  and  hol- 
lowed at  the  bafe  like  a  half  moon. 
Lumdatedf  fhaped  l^e  a  creibent. 
Luridm^  pale,  wan,  or  difmal- 
IfnOum/oliumf  a  leaf  ihaped  like  a  lyfe. 

M. 
Marce/cens  eorolloy  a  flower  withering  on  the  plant. 
Margo/M^  the  niaigin  of  the  leaf. 
Mafeuluijlosi  a  male  flower,  containing  anthere, 

but  no  ftigma. 
Ma/ltd  flower^  2l  flower  gaping,  but  4hut  clofe 

between  the  lips. 
Mas  piantoy  a  male  plant. 
Matrix,  a  feed  veiTel. 
Medulla^  marrow,  the  pith  of  a  plant. 
Membrenatea  fii&a^  leaves  Which  have  no  di^in- 

guifliabie  pulp  between  their  furfaces. 
Memhramttus  caul'u^  a  (talk  covered  with  thick 

membranes. 
MUiyplanijf  plants  whofe  juices  are  wiiite>  red, 

or  yellow. 
Monocotyhdones,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  a  fingle 

cotyledon. 
ManoceUif  one  houfe. 
Monepctaloujy  having  but  one  petaU 
MonopbylUttSy  conftfting  of  one  leaf. 
Mmifpermoiuy  having  one  feed. 
MUiariafcabritiest  a  fpecies  of  glandular  rough- 

nefs  on  Ibme  plants,  like  grains  of  millet 
Mucronatum  folium^  a  leaf  terminating  in  a  iharp 

point. 
Midiifidum.fo&amf  a  leaf  divided  into  many  linear 

fcgments. 
Muhijloromjj  bearing  maby  flowers. 
Midtspartitmn  yhlium,  a  leaf  divided  into  many 

parts. 
Multifiliqtuey  plants  with  many  pods.  * 
Muriauiu  caulisf  %  ftalk,  whofe  fuifice  is*  cover- 
ed with  iharp  points,  like  the  murex, 
MgtidfuSf  without  a  beard  or  prickle. 
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Naked,  without  bridles  or  hairs. 

Natam  folium^  a  leaf  which  fwims  on  the  furfacc; 

of  water. 
NavictJarij  val^uiay  the  valve  of  a  feed  veflel  re. 

fembling  a  Ihip. 
Nervofum  filiumy  a  leaf  whofe  furfaceis  full  of 

nerves  or  firings. 
Nervotut  having  unconnected  fmall  veflels,  like 

nerves,  rupning  from  tbe  bafe  to  the  top. 
Nidulantia/eminay  feeds  in  the  puip  of  a  berry. 
Nitidum  foliunty  a  bright  glofl'y  leaf. 
Nucleuiy  a  kernel. 
Nudusi  naked. 
Nutans  icaulisi  a  nodding  ftalk. 

O. 
Obeordatum  pctalisntf  a  heart-lhaped  petal>  with 

its  apex  downwaixls. 
QbliquumfoUumi  a  leaf  who£e  apex  points  oblique* 

ly  towards  the  horizon. 
Obtongum  folium y  an  oblong  leaf. 
Objoieta  lobaia  foliar  leaves  having  lobes  fcaroe  dif«> 

cemible. 
Obtufa  folia,  leaves  rounded  at  the  apex. 
ObvoMa  foliay  leaves  rolled  againft  eacb  other, 

when  their  refpe&ive  maigins  alternately  en^^* 

brace  the  ilraight  margin  of  the  oppofite  leaf. 
Officinalis^  plants  ufed  in  medicine,  and  k«pt  in 
.   the  apothecaries  (hops. 
Operculum,  a  cover. 

Oppqfiiifoliusy         >  branches  and  leaves  that  grow 
Opf^tiramifoHay  >  by  pairs  oppofite  each  other. 
Orbieulatumfbliu^,  a  round  \eaJL 
Orgyoy  a  fathom',  or  fix  Parilian  feet. 
Ovale  filium,  an  oval  leaf. 
Ovarium,  the  germen. 
Ovatum  folium,  an  egg-fhaped  leaf. 

P. 
PaginafoHi,  the  furface  of  a  leaf. 
Paleay  chiiff,  a  thin  membrane  rifing  from  a  com- 
mon receptacle,  which  feparates  the  flofculi. 
Paieaceus  pappus,  chafly  down. 
Palmata  radixy,  a  handed  root. 
Palmatumfoliumy  a  leaf  fhaped  like  an  open  hand. 
Paluflrisy  mar  (by  or  fenny. 
Panduriforumt  fhaped  like  a  guitar* 
Papilionacetnuy  butterfly-(haped. 
Pappillofumfalmm,  a  leaf  coviered  with  dots  or 

points  like  nipples. 
Pappusy  down.    i 
Papulofum  folium,  a  leaf  whofe  furfsce  is  covered 

with  pimples. 
Parabolical,  in  form  Of  a  parabola* 
ParalUlum  d^ffepimenmm,  the  difiepcment  parallel 

to  the  (ides  of  the  pericsrpium. 
Pprajtie^e  plants,  plants  that  grow  oqly  out  of  • 

other  plants. 
Partialis  umbellay  a  partial  umbel. 
Partiale  Htvoluerum,  a  cover  at  the  bafe  of  the 

partial  umbel. 
Partitum  folium,  a  divided  leaf. 
Parvum  periantlmm,  a  little  flower  cup. 
Patens,  fpreading, 
Patulus  cafyx,  a  spreading  cup. 
Pauci/iorous,  having  f|pw  flowers. 
PedaHs  caulis^  a  ftsOk  a  foot  in  height. 
Pedatumfotiumy  a  fpecies  of  compound  leilf,  who(e 
divifions  refemble  the  toes  of  the  foot. 
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pedicettuSf  a  little  foot-ftdk. 

Peduncularis  cirrbus^  a  tendril  proceeding  tirom 

the  foot-ftalk  of  a  flower. 
Pedunculati  Jloresj  flowers  growing  on  foot-ilalks. 
Pedunculusy  the  foot-ftalk  oif  a  flower. 
Peltatum  folium^  a  leaf,  i^  which  the  fbot-italk  is 

inferted  into  its  difk,  inftead  of  its  bafe. 
^eniciUifonne  ftigmay  a  ftigma  in  the  form  of  a 
.    painter's  pencil, 

penttigonus  caulisy  a  five*«iigled  (talk* 
Pentapetalomf  coniifting  of  5  petals. 
Pentaphyllous^  COnQfting  of  5  leaves. 
Perennial^  continuing  for  many  years^ 
Perfect  Jioresy  flowers  having  petals  \  the  perfeA 

flowers  of  Ray,  Toumefbrt,  and  other  botanifts. 
Perfoliatum  folium,  a  leaf  whofe  bafe  entirely  fur- 
rounds  the  ftem,  or  through  whofe  centre  the 

(talk  grows. 
Perfitrati  cotjhdcnest  perforated  cotyledons. 
Periantbium^  1.  c»  furrounding  the  flower,  a  fpe- 

cies  of  calyx. 
Pertcarpium,  i.  e.  round  the  fruit,  a  pod. 
Perichatium^  a  circular  tuft  of  fine  hair-like  leaves, , 

furrounding  the  bafes  of  the  filaments  in  the 

mufci  and  algx. 
Pitaliforme  ftigma,  a  ftigma  refembling  the  fliape 

of  apetaL 
PttalouUi  ftos,  a  flower  having  petals. 
Pettolar'ts  cirrhiu,  a  tendril  proceeding  from  the 

foot-ftalk  of  a  leaf. 
Pahlatum  fo/iumy  a  leaf  growing  on  a  foot-ftalk. 
Petioluj,  a  little  foot-ftalk. 
Pilfuj,  a  hat  or  bonnet,  the  orbicular  exps^nfion 

of  a  muihroom,  which  covers  the  frudtihcation. 
Pilofum  foJium,  a  leaf  whofe  furface  is  covered 

with  long  diftinft  hairs. 
Pinnatifidum  folium y   a  wingpd  leaf  j  applied  to 

fimple  leaves  whofe  laciniae  ai-e  tranfverfe  to  the 

rachiae. 
Pinnatum  fbiittm,  a  winged  leaf. 
Pixidatum  folium^  a  kind  of  foliage,  where  one 

leaf  is  let  into  another  by  a  joint.' 
Pianipetaloujy  with  plain  fiat  petals. 
Pianum  folium,  a  plain  flat  leaf. 
Plicatum  folium,  a  plaited  leaf. 
Plumatafeta,  a  feathered  briftle. 
Plumofm  pappus,  a  kind  of  foft  down. 
PoiUx,  a  thumb,  the  length,  of  the  firtt  joint  of  the 

thumb',  or  a  Parifian  inch. 
Polycotyledones,  many  cotyledons. 
Polysomia,  many  marriages. 
Polygjnia,  many  females. 
Polypetalous,  confifting  of  nulny  petals.  . 
Polypbyllous,  confifting  of  many  leaves. 
Polyfpermous,  containing  many  feeds. 
Pclyftachius  euhnm,  a  ftalk  of  grafs  having  many 

fpikes. 
Pr^morfa  radix,  a  bitten  root,  ending  abruptly. 
Prifmaticms  calfx,  a  triangular  flower-cup. 
Procumbent,  lying  on  the  ground. 
Prominulous,  jetting  out  beyond  the  valves. 
Pronum  difcumfhlii,  a  leaf  with  its  face  downwards. 
Proprium  involucrum,  an  involucrum  at  the  bafe 

of  an  umbcllated  flower. 
Puipofum  folium,  a  pulpy  leaf. 
Pulvrratum  folium,  a  leaf  pondered  with  a  kind 

of -.duit  like  meal. 
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PunSatum  folium,  a  leaf  fprinkled  with  holkiw 

dots  dr  points. 
Putamineous,  like  a  fhell. 

Q. 

^adranguiare  folium,  a  leaf  with  4  prominent 

angles  in  the  edge  of  its  difk. 
Quadriftdum  folium,  a  leaf  divided  into  4  parts. 
Quadrijugum  folium^  a  leaf  having  4  pair  of  folioles. 
Qundrilobumfoiium,  a  leaf  confifting  of  4  lobes, 
Quadripartitum  folium,  a  leaf  confifting  of  4  divi- 

fions  down  to  the  bafe. 
QuaterMa  folia,  vertkillate  leaves,  having  4  in  each 

whorl. 
Quina  folia,  verticillate  leaves  by  fives. 
Quinaium  folium,  a  digitate  leaf  with  5  felioles. 
Qtunquan^ulare  folium,  a  leaf  with  5  prominent 

angles  m  the  edge  of  its  dilk. 
Quinquefidum  folium,  a  leaf  confifting  of  5  divi- 

fions,  with  linear  finufes,  and  ftraight  margins, 
Quinqaejugum  folium,  a  pinnated  leaf  with  5  pair 

of  folioles. 
Quinquelobum  folium,  a  leaf  with  5  lobes. 
Quinqwpartitum  folium,  a  leaf  confifting  of  5  divi- 

fions  down  to  tlie  bafe. 
R. 
Racbis  folu  pinnati,  the  middle  rib  of  a  winged 

leaf,  to  which  the  folioles  are  affixed. 
Radiatuiftos,  a  fpecies  of  compound  flowers,  in 

which  the  florets  of  the  dilk  are  tubular,  and 

thofe  of  the  radius  ligulate. 
Radicalia  folia,   kaves   proceeding  immediately 

from  the  root. 
Radicans  caulU,  a  ftalk  bending  to  thegroand, 

and  taking  root  where  it  touchss  the  earth. 
Radieata  folia f  leaves  (hooting  out  roots. 
Radius,  a  ray,  the  ligulate  margin  of  the  dilk  of  a 

compound  flower. 
Ramea  folia,  leaves  that  grow  only  on  the  branch- 
es, and  not  on  the  trunk. 
Ramojiffimi  caules,  ftalks  abounding  with  branches 

irregularly  difpofed. 
Ramofus  caulis,  a  ftalk  having  many  branches. 
Ramus,  a  bfanch  of  a  tree. 
Reclinatum  folium,  a  leaf  bending  downward. 
Rjpcurvatum  folium,  a  leaf  bent  backwards. 
ReJUxu^  ramus,  a  branch  bent  back  towards  the 

truhk. 
Remotuf  nwtieillus,  a  fpecies    of  inflorefcence, 

wherein  the  whorls  of  flowers  and  leaves  ftand 

4t  n  diftance  from  one  another. 
Rcnifonne  folium,  a  kidney-ihaped  leaf. 
Rfpandum  folium,  a  leaf  having  a  bending  or  wa- 
ved maigin  without  any  angles. 
Rjtpens  radix,  a.  creeping  ftalk,  either  running  a- 

long  the  ground*   or  on  trees,  or  rocks,  and 

(triking  roots  at  certain  diftances. 
Repens  eaulis,  a  creeping  root  extending  horizon- 
tally. 
Reptansftagellu  m,  a  twig  creeping  along  the  ground. 
Rrftantes  peduneuli,  foot  fUlks  remaining,  after  the 

fructification  has  fallen  off. 
Refupinatio  ftorum,  the  upper,  lip  of  a  flower  facing . 

the  ground,  and  the  k>wer  Up  turned  upwards. 
R'fupinatwn  folium,  a  leaf,  the  lower  dilk  of  which 

looks  upwai^. 
R^trofir.fuj  ramuf,  a  branch  bent  in  different  di- 

reftiaus. 
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Ketrofraaus  pedutuuiusy  a  foot-ftalk  bent  back  icy- 
wards  its  infcrtion,  as  if  it  were  broken. 

Rftufwn  foiium^  a  leaf  with  its  apex  blunt. 

Rrvolutum  folium^  a  leaf  rolled  back. 

Rbombeum  folium,  a  leaf  wbofe  {hape  nearly  re- 
fembiefl  a  rhombus. 

Rbomhoideum  foUum,  a  leaf  of  a  geometrical  fi- 
gure, whofe  fides  and  angles  are  unequal. 

Ripdus  cauiu,  a  ftifi' or  rigid  item. 

Rimqftu  caulu,  a  ft^lk  abounding  with  clefts  and 
chinks. 

Kingen*^  gnnning  or  gaping. 

Rofaceus  Jiosy  a  flower  whofe  petals  are  placed  in 
a  circle,  like  thofe  of  a  roCe. 

Rojlelltpn,  a  little  beak. 

Riiacgeusf  like  a  wheel. 

Rotatus  limkis  caroIUf  a  wheei-ftiaped  flower»  ex- 
panded horizontally,  having  a  tubular  bafis. 

Rotundatum  foliumy  a  roundilh  leaf. 

knhra  laaefeentich  red  milkinefs. 

Rttdtrata  locot  rubbiiby  places. 

Rugofum  folium^  a  rough  or  wrinkled  ieaf^ 
S. 

Sagitiatumf  arrow-fhai)ed. 

Siirmentofiu  caulist  the  ihoot  of  a  yine^  n^ked  be- 
tween each  joint,  and  producing  leaves  at  the 
joints, 

Scaior  eauiuy  a  fcabby  and  rough  ftalk*  having 
tubercles. 

Scabritiesy  a  ipecies  of  pubefcence,  compofed  of 
particles  fcarce  vifible,  on  the  furface  ^  plants. 

Scandens  caulisy  a  climbing  ftalk. 

Scariofa  fiUay  leaves  dry  on  the  margin,  that  found 
when  touched. 

Scorpiodes  flosy  a  flower  refembling  the  tail  of  a 
fcorplon. 

SaUellufft,  a  fpecles  of  frudification  which  is  orbi- 
cular, concave,  and  elevated  in  the  margin. 

Scjpbifirf  cup-bearing. 

Secretoria  fcahritUsy  a  (t>ectes  of  glandular  rough- 
nefs  on  the  furface  of  feme  plants. 

Sceuriformit  pube/centiay  a  fpecies  of  pubefcence 
on  fome  plants,  the  briflles  refembling  an  axe. 

Scwtfnaiia  folioy  feed  leaves. 

Semiterii  tattlitt  a  half  round  ftalk,  flat  on  one  fide. 

Sfmpervirtnj  folium^  an  ever-green  leaf. 

Sena  filia,  leaves  growing  in  fixes. 

Sericewn  folium^  a  leaf  whofe  furfacQ  is  of  a  fcft 
filky  texture. 

Sfrratum  folium^  a  fawed  leaf. 

SeJJiU  foliumy  a  leaf  growing  immediately  to  the 
ftem,  without  any  foot-ftalk» 

Setxy  Iniftles. 

Sntacea  foUa,  leaves  fhaped  like  briftlcs. 

Simplex  caulisy,^  Angle  ftem. 

Sinuatum  folium^  a  leaf  whofe  fides  are  fcolloped. 

S(didm  cmdisf  a  folid  ftalk* 

Solitarius  pedunailusy  a  folitary  flower-ftalk,  i.  r. 
when  only  one  process  from  the  iame  part. 

^olui^  fiipuUy  loofe  ftraW. 

Sparfusy  fcaUered  without  order. 

Spatbaceousy  Uke  a  iheath. 

Spatulatum  foliumy  a  leaf  in  the  form  of  a  spatula. 

Splcay  a  fpike,  a  fpecies  of  inflorefcence  in  grafies, 
refembling  an  ear  of  com. 

Spieuhy  a  little  fpike. 

Spin^ty  thorns  or  rigid  prickles. 

Sp'mefcenii  hard  and  pricking. 
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Spinofuj  cauUjy  a  ftalk  with  ftrong  t»ick]es,  whofe 

roots  proceed  from  the  wood  of  the  ftem,  and 

from  the  furface  of  the  bark. 
Spiralej  eotyledonety  feminal  leaves  twifted  fpirallyr 
"Spitbamoy  a  fpan,  or  7  Parifian  inches. 
Splendentia  folioy  ftiining  leaves. 
Squamofa  radix,  a  fcaly  root. 
Squarrojumy  rough,  fcaly,  or  fcurfy. 
Stamineut  floty  flowers  having  Atunina,  but  no  co- 
rolla. 
StatuminaUy  an  order  of  plants  in  the  former 

Fragmenta  msthodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 
Stellata  foliay  leaves  furrounding  a  ftem  like  the 

rays  of  a  ftar. 
Stellata  fetay  briftles  arifing  from  a  center  in  form 

of  a  ftar. 
Sterilitflos,  a  baiTen  flower;  mafculusof  Linnaeus. 
Stigmoy  a  mark,  the  apex  of  the  piftillum. 
Stimuliy  ftmgs. 
Stipitatus  pofpusy  a  kind  of  trimk  that  elevates  the 

down  anaronneds  it  with  the  feed. 
Stipttlares  glandule,  glands  produced  from  ftipulse. 
Stoloy  a  ihoot,  which  running  on  the  furface  of 

the  ground^  ftrikes  root  at  every  joint. 
Striati  caulesy  culmiy  &c.  channeled  ftreaks  run* 

ning  lengthways  in  parallel  lines. 
StriSus  caulisy  a  ftraight  ftiff  (hoot. 
Strig^y  ridges,  or  rows. 
Styhiy  the  ftyle,  from  fylusy  a  pillar. 
Submerfum  foliumy  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plants 

funk  under  the  furface  of  the  water. 
Subramofus  cauiis,  a  ftalk  having  few  branches. 
Subrotundum  foliumy  a  leaf  almoft  round. 
Subvlatum  foliumy  an  awUftiaped  leaf. 
Suffrutexy  an  under  fhrub. 
Sulcatus  caulisy  or  culmusy  a  ftalk  deeply  furrowed 

lengthways. 
Superus  flosy  a  flower  whofe  receptacle  ftands  a- 

bove  the  germen. 
Snpra-axillaris  pedunculusy  the  foot-ftalkof  a  flow- 
er, whofe  infertion  is  above  the  angle  formed  by 

the  branch. 
Supra-decompofita  folia^   compofite  leaves  which 

have  little  leaves  growing  on  a  fubdivided  foot- 

ftaJk. 
Supra-foliaceous  pedunculusy    the  foot-ftalk   of   a 

flower  inferled  into  the  item  immediately  above 

the  leaf.  . 
Surculusy  a  twig,  the  ftalk  of  a  mofs.. 
S<ivobi  a  legumen,  or  pod.  ' 
Sjngenefia,  generating  together. 

)  T.  .    . 

Tegumentum,  a  cover. 
Terej  caulis^  3.  cylindrical  ftalk. 
Tergemhiumfoiiumy  a  leaf ;  times  double,  when  a 

dichotomus  petiolus  is  fubdivided,  having  two 

foliola  on  the  extremity  of  each.divifion. 
Temata  foliar  leaves  in  whorls,  by  threes. 
Tejftilatum  foliumy  a  chequered  leaf,  whofe  fquares 

are  of  different  colours. 
Tftradpiamiay  the  fuperiority  of  4. 
Tetragonus  cauUsy  a  fquare  ftalk. 
Tetrapetalousy  con  fitting  of  4  petals. 
Tetrapbfllouiy  confifting  of  4  leaves. 
Tetrafpormausy  producing  4  feeds, 
Thalamusy  a  bed,  the  receptacle* 
Tbecay  a  ftteath. 

Tamcntfusy  covea\i  with  a  whiti/h  down  like  wor^i 

^       TLt:itntUiiiy 
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TomentufHi  SL  ipecies  of  woolly'  or  downy  pubef- 

cencey  covering  the  furface  of  fome  plants.       ^ 
Toro/um pericarplumrdi  brawny  protuberaiisre,  like 

the  fwelling  of  the  veins,  when  a  perkarpiiim 

is  bunched  out  by  the  inclofed  feeds. 
Torta  corolla^  a  flower  with  the  (ietals  twifted. 
Tortil'u  ariftay  a  twifted  awn. 
Tran/'verfum  difapimentum^  the  difleptment  at  right 
.   angles  xfrith  the^ides  of  the  pericarpium. 
Trapczlforme  foUumy  a  leaf  having  4  prominent  an- 
gles, whofe  fides  are  neither  equal  noroppofite. 
Triangulare  foiiiim^  a  triangular  leaf. 
Trkocea  capfuloj  a  capfuie  with  3  ieells,  and  a  fin- 

gle  feed  in  each. 
Tricufpidatedt  three-potntcd. 
Trlftdum  folium^  a  leaf  divided  into  3  linear  feg* 

ments,  having  ftraight  margins. 
Triflorousj  bearing  3  Jlowera. 
Trigonus  cauihy  a  three-fided  ftalk. 
TrihUatum  femen^  a  feed  having  3  eyes. 
Trijugum  folmm,  a  wmged  leaf,  with. 3  pairs  of 
■  foliola. 

Trilobum  foUmriy  a  leaf  having  three  lobes. 
Triloculare  having  the  pericarpium  diWded  intd  3 

locuUunents. 
Trinervum  fJium^  a  leaf  hairing  3  ftrong  nerves 

running  from*  the  bafe  to  the  qiex. 
Trugciay  three  houfes. 
Trhartitum  foUun^  a  leaf  divided  into  3  parU 

(town  to  the  bafe. 
Tripetalousj  confiding  of  3  petals. 
Tripetal(ndea,  three-petalled. 
Tripbjfllotu^  confifting  of  3  leaves. 
Tripinnaium  folium  eompofitumf  a  leaf  having  a 

triple  feries  of  pinnse  or  wings. 
*friplinem>e  Jblhtm,  a  leaf  having  3  nerves  running 

from  the  bafe  to  the  apex. 
Triquetrum  foliufHy  or  triq^tra  cauHs,  a  leaf,  or 

ftalk,  having  3  plain  fides. 
Trijpermoujy  three.feeded. 
Tritematum  folium  eompofitumf  a"  componnd  leaf, 

when  the  divifions  of  a  triple  petiolus  are  fub- 

divided  into  threes. 
Tri'val've  periearpium^  a  pod  confifting  of  3  valves. 
Truncatum  foliumy  a  leaf  having  its  apex  as  it  were 

cut  off. 
Trwtcusy  the  body  or  ftem  of  a  tree. 
Tuberculatusy  having  pimples  or  tubercles. 
Tuberculumy  a  little  pimple. 
Tuberofa  radixy  a  knobbed  root. 
Tubulatum  perianthiumy  a  tubular  flower- 
Tubul'ifi  flofcuHy  tubular  florets  nearly  equal. 
Tubusy  a  tube. 
Tunieatus  radixy  a  (pecies  of  bulbous  root,  having 

coats  lying  one  over  another  firom  the  centre  to 

the  furface,  as  in  the  onion,  &c. 
Turbinatum  pericarpiwn^   a  ^  kind  of  pod  ibaped 

like  a  top,  narroW  at  the  bafe,  and  broad  at  the 

apex. 
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Turgida  Uguminy  a  fwollen  pod. 

TuHonesy  the  young  buds  of  pines. 
VU-   . 

Faginaluy  (heathcd. 

Vaginam  foliumy  a  leaf  like  a  flieath. 

Falvuloy  a  valve. 

Fenofum  f^am^  a  leaf  whofe  whole  furface  is  run 
over  by  vetns. 

Ventricofa  fpicoy  a  fpikc  narrowing  at  each  extre- 
mity, and  bellying  out  in  the  middle. 

Ventriculofus  caljxy  a  flower  cup  bellying  out  ia 
the  middle,  but  not  in  16  great  a  degree  as  ven* 
.  tricofus. 

Verrucofa  caffuiay  a  capfsle  having  little  knobs  or 
warts  on  its  furface. 

Ferfatilis  anthtroy  an  anthera  fiXdd  by  the  middle 
on  the  point  of  the  filanflent,  and  \6  ^^^  as 
to  turn  hke  the  needle  of  a  compafs. 

Vtrticalia  foliay  leaves  fo  fitnated  that  their  bafe 
is  perpendiculat  above  the  apex. 

Ferticillated  branches,  flowers,  or  leaves ;  fuch  as 
furround  the  ftem,  like  the  rays  of  a  wheel. 

Ferjiculay  a  little  bladder. 

Fefieularii  ftabritiesi  a  kind  Of  glandular  rough- 
nefs,  r^'mUing  veficules. 

Fexillwmf  a  ftandaitl,  the  upright  petal  of  a  papi- 
lionaceous flower. 

Ftlhfiuf  covered  with  foft  hairs. 

Ftrgatus  caulisy  a  ftalk  (hooting  .out. 

Fifiidum  fbliumy  a  clammy  leaf. 

Fi/fofiuisy  clammynefs. 

Uligi/tofa  locoy  boggy  places. 

TJmbeilay  an  umbel  or  umbrelhi. 

Umbellatus  flosy  an  umbellated  floWer. 

Umk*lhtlay  a  little  umbel. 

Umbilicatum  foliumy  a  leaf  (haped  like  a  navel. 

Uncinatum  jfigmay  a  hooked  ftigma. 

Undatumfikumy  a  waved  leaf,  whofe  furface  rifes 
and  falls  in  waves  towards  the  margin. 

Undulaia  coroflay  a  flower  whofe  petals  are  waved. 

Unguisy  a  nail  or  claw ;  that  part  of  a  petal  that 
is  joined  to  the  receptacle. 

Uniau  fiosy  a  Angle  flower. 

Vnicus  radixy  a  fingle  root. 

XJnifiorus  pedmculusy  a  Ibot-ftalk  with  X  flower. 

Umlateralisy  growing  on  one  fide. 

Uninffrfalis  umbellay  an  Univerfal  umbeh 

Foluhiii  caulisy  a  twining  ftalk. 

Urceolata  eorollay  a  pitcher-fhaped  flower. 

XJrens  taulisy  or  foliumy  a  ftalk  or  leaf,  burning, 
or  ftinging,  as  nettles. 

Utriculoy  a  Ipecies  of  glandular^  fecretory  veflels, 
on  the  furface  of  various  plants. 
W. 

Wavedy  having  ^he  diflc  alternately  bending  up 
and  down  in  obtufe  plaits. 

Wedgtfbapedy  growing  narrower  towsjfc  the  bafe. 

Wbirly  (^  >  leaves,  flowers,  &c^  fuiiguHingaftalk 

WbofU     >  outrank  at  the  joints  in  great  numbers. 
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AtSNGUEFiT,  an  Arabian  wri- 
ter on  botany,  17, 


AcTUARius,  an  ancient  bo* 

tanift,  16. 
.^STiVATiOH  defined,  xoi. 


%^ 


Affinitas  ejiplahred,  115* 
Aggreoat^,  order  of,  267 
nera  in  it,  3^7. 

Aggregate 
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AcGREGATfi  FLOWERS  defined, 
849  and  diftinguiihed*  85. 

Aldrovandus>  an  eminent bo^ 
tani/ly  21. 

Alg;e,  cbfe  of,  176,  ss^. 

Alg^  order  ofy  130,  I3»,  gene- 
ra in  ity  aoo. 

ALPiMUSy  an  eminent  botanifty 

Alston,  Dr,  adopts  Toume- 

fort's  lyftem,  4.^. 
Amentace«:9  order  ofy  169. ge* 

nera,  329. 
Amentum  defcribedy  140. 
Amaxagoras,  an  ancient  bo- 

taniity  IX.  bis  notion  of  plants, 

51- 
Akdrogynous  plants  defined, 

"3- 

Angiospermia  defined,  X24» 

Anthers  defcribed,  1 5  o. 

Appendix  to  the  claiTes,  ij^i 
133.  genera  in  it,  aoe. 

Aquatic  plants  defcribed, 
13  ^  434. 

ARABIAN  botanifls,  i6« 

Arabs,  their  method  of  fecun- 
dating palm  trees,  74. 

Arillus  defined,  i68. 

Arm  A  defined,  8a; 

AsPERiFOLiiE,  order  of,  260. 
genera,  3*0* 

AvERRHofs,  )  ancient    writers 

Av<cENNA,     )  on  botany,  16. 

Axil  LARES  defcribed,  94. 
B. 

Bacca  defcribed,  161. 

Barbarus,  H.  cumments  on 
Diofcorides,  18. 

Bauhins,  two  eminent  bota^ 
nifts,  IX. 

BicoRNES,  order  of,  137.  ge- 
nera in  it,  297. 

Bo  BART  completes  Monfon^s 
work,  *a. 

BoEHMER  adopts  Lud wig's  me- 
thod, 39, 

Boer  ha  A  vp,  Dr,  account  of 
his  fyftem  of  botany,  31,  33. 

BoNTius,  a  botanical  author,  21. 

Botanical  Systems,  accounts 
of  various,  i2)  159 199  20, 25 — 
48. 

Botany  defined,  i,  and  defcri- 
bed, 2.  utility  of,  3  —  10.  hif- 
tory  of,  II — 24-  fyftcmatic, 
20.  fyftems  ot^  25 — 48.  fexual 
fyftem  of,  49—118. 

Bouc,  H.  his  arr<iDgcment  of 
plants,  19, 

Br  A  CTfcit  defined,  81. 

Bradley  adopts  the  fexual  fyf- 
tem, 57, 

Buds  defined,  1C9. 

Bulbous  plants,  108. 

Bulbs  defined,  108.  and  Jiilin- 
t^uiihed,  ib. 
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C^SALpiNUS,  Dr,  invents  an 
improved  botanical  arrange- 
ment, 20.  account  of  it,  45. 
mentions,  the  fexes  of  fome 
plants,  52. 

Calamari^,  order,  2aa«  gene- 
ra in  it,  282. 

Calculation,  Knaut's  ftrange 
method  of,  40. 

CALYCA!fTHEM^,  orderof,236, 
genera  in  it,  296. 

CALYCiPLORiE,  order  of,  %Z5* 
genera,  295. 

Calycista  defined,  47. 

Calyptra  defcrib^,  143* 

Calyx  defcribed,  137,  its  vafi* 
ous  namL^s,  138— 144.  how  to 
diftingui(h  it,  145. 

Camerarius  favours  the  fexual 
fyftem,  55. 

Cap  ITU  LUM  defined,  88. 

C A  p  s  u  L  a  defcribed,  156. 

CARYOpHYLLEiE,  Order  of,  a4Ti 
genera,  ?oi. 

Catkin  defined,  140. 

Cato,  an  ancient  botanift,  144 

Caudcx  defcribed,  79. 

Caulis  defined,  80. 

Characters,  generic,  eftablifh^ 
ed,  37. 

Chives  defcribed,  148. 

CiRRHUs  defined,  82. 

Classes  of  plants,  table  of  the, 
IK.  farther  defcription  and 
diftindion  of  them,  116  —  122. 
figures  of  them  explained,  134. 
natural  cl aires,  iio — 278. 

Classification  of  plants  firfl 
propofed,  19.  attempted,  20. 
improved,  25.  perfeded,  47. 
foundation  of  Linnxus*s,  ixi 
•^114.  hisnatural  method,  219. 

CoADUNAT^,  order  of,  271.  ge- 
nera, 331*  ^ 

Columella,  an  early  writer  oh 
botany,  14. 

Column  A,  F.  an  improvei'  of 
botany,  21. 

Column  I  FERiE,  order  of,  aj6. 
genera,  316. 

Commentators,  botanical,  18. 

CoMPOsiT.'E,  order  of,  26S.  ge- 
nera, 328. 

Compound  flowers.defined,  121. 

CoNCFPTAcu LUM  defcribed,  159 

Conifers,  order  of,  270.  gene- 
ra, 330- 

Con  TORT ^t,  order  of,  249.  ge- 
nera, 309. 

CoRCULUM  defcribed,  i6^. 

Corolla  defcribed,  146. 

CoiOLHSTit  defined,  47* 

C(/ivONA?.iJE,  order  of,  239.  ge- 

nora»  289. 
Co R ON u la  defcribed,   169. 

CORYDALKS,    Oi'dcr  of,    24.5.    gC- 

ucra,  303. 


CoRYMBUS  ej^plaiTled,  904      ^ 

Cotyledons  defcribed,  i6d. 

CRYPTOOAivnA  clafs,  115.  or- 
ders in  it,  130,  132.  and  ge- 
nera, 199. 

Ci|CURBiTACE^  order  of,  2534 
genera,  .^13. 

Culm  OS  defined^  80. 

Cyma  defined,  85,  172. 

CSymous  aggregate  flower  de-" 
fined,  85 i 

D. 

Dalechamp  comiDents  on  Pli-^ 
nv,  18.  publiihes  a  hiftory  oi 
plants,  21. 

Decanoria  clafs,  1x5.  orders 
in  it,  132.  and  genera;  185. 

DiANDRiA  clafs,  115.  orders  itt 
it,  132.  and  genera,  Z77. 

DiADkLi'HiA  clafs,  115.  orders 
in  it,  132.  and  genera,  192* 

DiCLiNiA  defined,  115. 

JbiDYNAMiA  clafsi  115.  orderd 
in  it,  132.  and  genera  189. 

DiFFiNiTAS  explained,  115. 

DiGYNiA  defined,  X23. 

DrLLENius  adopts  Kay's  me- 
thcki,  29.  and  Tourntron's, 

43- 
DioEciA  clafs,  1x5.  orders  in  it, 

I32.  and  genera,  197. 
DioscoRiDEs,  an  ancient  bota- 

nift,   13,   his  arrangement  of 

plants,  ib.  his  work  tranllatedf 

]8«  was  acquainted  with  tb« 

fexes  of  fome  plants,  51. 
DoDECANDRiA  clafs,  iij.orders 

in  it,  132.  and  genera,  186. 
Dru PA  defcribed,  160. 
DuBius  Ordo,  278,  338. 
DuMos^e,  order  of,  26a.  gefte- 

ra,  322* 

£. 
E  L  V  E  B  E  M  Es  fbllowsTdumefort's 

plan,  43» 
Empedocles,  his  notion  of  the 

fen  fat  ion  of  plants,  51. 
Em  STING    adopts    Boerhaave's 

Method,  33* 
Endecandria,  order,  131. 
EnNeandiua  clafs,  115.  orders 

in  it,  132,  184^,  fyftentaticde- 

Icriptioiv  of  a  plant  under  it>^ 

211. 
Ens  ATX,  order  of,  245.  genera 

in  Tt,  285. 
Essence  of  a  plant,  t^?. 
Experiments  of  Liniixus,  61 

Explanations  of  plates,  116, 
i3i»  Ij4j  aoT,  203,  ^09. 

rALi'Gi  defcribes  Toumefort's 
fyfrcm  in  vciie,  42.  , 

FemaLv:  fiovvtrs  dofineJ,  xu. 
and  fem.ilo  plants,  11;.. 

Filaments  defcribed,  149. 
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F1LICES9  clafs  of,   274.  genera, 

334. 
FiLiCEs,  order  of,  ij».  genera, 

»oo. 
Flosculqse    flowers   defined, 

Flosculi  explained,  izi. 

Flowers  defined,  84.  and  dif- 
tinguifhed,  ib.  85  —  97,  11  a, 
112. 

FoLLicuLUs  dcfcribed,  158. 

Food,  botany  ufttul  inchoofing 
vegetable,  4— 8. 

Fragaria  defcribed,  174. 

Frondes  defined,  220. 

Fructification  define'd,  83. 
and  defcribed,  13c — 172, 

Fructist;e  defined,  47. 

Fulcra  defcribed,  81. 

Fungi,  clafs  of,  277.  genera, 
337. 

Fungi,  order  of,   130.  genera, 
aoo.  ftlll  a  chaod,  218. 
G. 

Gaza  tranflates  Theophraftus, 
18. 

Ge  ME  IN  HART  adopts  Rivinus's 
method,  37. 

Gemmation  defined,  99. 

Genera  of  plints,  parts  tint 
dlftinguiili,  1.^5—175.  arr.m- 
iTed  under  their  claftes  and  or- 
ders, 176—200.  under  the  na- 
tural orders,  279 — 3.^8. 

Geoffroy  favours  the  fcxual 
fyftem,  57. 

Germen  defcribed,  152. 

Gesner  comments  on  Diofco- 
rides,  18.  propofes  a  new  me- 
thod of  arrangement  in  bota- 
ny, 19. 

GLANViL,Barth.anancientEng- 
lifh  botanift,  17. 

Glossary,  .743. 

Glu MA  defcribed,  142. 

Gramina,  clafs  of,  223.  genera, 
283. 

Grew,  Dr,  gives  the  firft  notice 
of  the  fexual  fyftem,  54. 

Gruinales,  order  of,  233.  ge- 
nera, 493. 

Gymnosper'^ia  defined,  124. 

Gynakdrja  clafs,   115.  order* 

in  it,  132.  and  genera>  195. 

H. 

Habit  of  plants  defined,  98.  itf 
circumftances,  99 — rc6. 

Hassflquist,  Dr,  extraft  of 
his  letter  to  Linnaeus,  74. 

Hebe NSTR HIT  eft ablifhes  gene- 
ric characters,  37. 

IIecker  adopts  Rivinus's  me- 
thod, 37. 

HEDERACEii^  order  of,  265.  ge- 
nera, 325. 
Herman,  Dr,    his  divifion  of 

plants,  31.' 
Hermaphrodite  flowers   de- 
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fined,   1x2;  JWid  hermaphro- 
dite plants,  11 3,  114. 

He  pT  and*  I A  clafs,  115.  orders 
in  it,  131,  185. 

Hernandez, a  writer  on  botany, 
21. 

Herodotus's  account  of  the 
treatment  of  the  palm  tree,  49. 

Hesperidve,  order  of,  238.  ge- 
nera, 298. 

Heterodox  fyftems  of  botany, 
47. 

Heucher  completes  Rivinus's 
fyftem,  36* 

HtXANDRiA  clafs,  n?,  orders 
in  it,  1^2.  and  genera,  181.   ' 

Hill,  Sir  J.  his  clafiincation  of 
plants,  46, 

HiLUM  defined,  167. 

litppoCRATEs  acquainted  with 
the  fexes  of  fonie  plants,  5 » . 

Holer  ACEiC,  order  of,  251.  ge- 
nera, 291. 

Hybernaculum  defined,  107. 
and  di.ling-iii.'hed,  ib.— 109. 

Hybrid  plants,  217. 
J.  1. 

Jatropha  Urens,  experiment 
on  the,  67. 

Icosandria  clafs,  115^.  orders 
in  it,  131-  and  genera,  187. 
example  of  a  p^ant  in  it,  174. 

If^FLOREscENCE  defined,  84.  and 
difting:uifhed.  ib.  85 — 97. 

iNLrNDAT.^.,  ordcr  of,  234.  ge- 
nera, 294. 

Involucrum  defined,  85,  T39e 

JusshEU,  M.  adoptathe  fexual 
fyftem,  57. 

K« 

Knaut,  Chriftian,  his  whimfical 
fyftem,  40. 

Knaut,  Chriftopher,  his  divifion 
of  plants,  30. 

KonNiG  adopts  Rivinus's  me- 
thod, 37. 

Kramer  follows  Riviaus's  plan, 

I" 

Leaves  defined,  8t.  and  diftin- 

guifhed,  ib. 
Lee,  Mr  James,  quoted,   124, 

209,    2t2,    2T8. 

Leg u MEN  defcribed,  158. 

LiNNAUS,  Sir  Charles,  his  opi- 
nion of  Knaut' s  method,  40. 
his  divifion  of  all  former  fyf- 
tems and  their  patrons,  ib. 
introduces  the  fexual  fyftem, 
47.  forms  another  fyftem  upon 
the  calyx,  48.  his  experiments 
in  proof  of  the  fexual  fyftem, 
61 — 63.  his  natural  method, 
219 — 278. 

LoMENTACE^,  ordcr  of,  252. 
genera,  312. 

LuDwiG,  C.  adopts  Rivinus's 
fyftem,  37,  39. 


LuRiDii:,  order  of,  247.  gene- 
ra, 307. 

LtJXURiANT  flowers  defined  and 
diftinguilhcd,  96. 
M. 

Magnol,  p.  account  of  his  fyf- 
tem, 45. 

Ma^e  flowers  defined,  112. 2Bd 
male  plants,.'  113. 

Marcgrave,  an  emioent  bota- 
nift,  21. 

M  E  D I  c  A  G  o ,  phaenomena  of  the, 
218. 

Medicine,  botany  ufeful  in,  9, 
10. 

MiLLiNGTON,  Sir  T.  the  firft 
difcoverer  of  the  fexual  fyf- 
tem, 54. 

Milne's  account  of  the  fecun- 
dation of  a  female  turpentine 
tree,  75. 

Miscellanea,  order  of,  273r 
genera,  33, 

MoNADELPHiA  clafs,  115.  Or- 
ders in  it,   132.  and  genera, 

MoNANDRiA  clafs,  115.  ofderft 
in  it,  132.  and  genera,  176. 

MoNoc LIN lA  defined,  115, 

MoNOECiA  clafs,  115.  orders  in 
it,  132.  and  genera,  196. 

MoNOGAMiA  order,  127. 

MoNOGYNiA  defined,  123. 

More  LAND  adopts  the  fexual 
hypothefis,  56. 

MoKisoN,  Dr,  reftores  fcentific 
arrangement,  20.  his  methocf, 
21.  imperfe^a,  23.  account  or 
his  fyftem,  26. 

MuLE  plants,  61,  217.     - 

MuLTiPLicATK  FLOWERS  de- 
fined, 96. 

M  u  LTi  s  I  LI  Qu  ^  order  of,  %4S- 
genera,  305. 

MusA,  Ant.  an  ancient  botani- 
cal author,  14* 

Musci,  clafs  of,   275.  genera, 

335- 

Musci,  order  of,  130,  132.  ge- 
nera, 200. 

MuTiLATUs    FLOS    explained, 

97- 
My  LI  us,  Mr,  his  account  of  the 

fecundation  of  a  palm  tree, 

76. 

N. 
Natural  method  of  claflifi- 

cation,   ar9,  278.  the  genera 

arranged  according  to  it,  279 

— 338- 

Nectarium  defcribed,  147.  va- 
rious kinds  of,  ib. 

Nettle  defcribed,  175. 

Neuter  flowers  defined,  irt. 

NissoLE,  M.  adopts  Tourne- 
fort's  plan,  4?. 

Nuptials  of  pi  ints,  103,  X15. 

Nux  dciincd,  17 J. 
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OcTANDRiA  clafs,  115.  orJers 
in  it,  13a.  and  genera,  i8j. 

Orchide.e,  order  of,  226.  ge- 
Dtia,  2S6. 

Orders  of  plants  defcribed, 
113—150.  table  of  them,  13a, 
catural  orders,  110 — 2.78. 

Orthodox  iyllems  of  botany 

47- 

P. 
PALM.t,  clafs  of,  220.  gcncra  in 

it,  280. 
Palm^.,  order  of,  132.  genera, 

2CO. 

pALMTREEs,thefexe8of,known 
to  the  ancients,  49.  Arabian 
method  of  fecundating,  75.  ac- 
-count  of  one  rendered  prolific 
at  Berlin,  76. 

Pasicles  defcribed,  93. 

Papa\er  defcribed,  340. 

PafilionaC£-«,  order  of,  251, 
genera,  311. 

Pas,  du,  or)  his  fingular  me- 

Pass^us,  5  thod  of  arrange- 
ment,  21. 

Peduncles  defined,  82. 

Pemtasdria  clafs,  115.  genera 
in  it,  180. 

Perianthium  defined,  T38. 

Pericardium  defcribed,  155. 
its  diftindions,  156 — 163. 

Per  SON  at  A£,  order  of,  259.  ge* 
nera,  319. 

Pbtiolus  explained,  82. 

Pi-PERiT^,  clafs  of,  221,  gene- 
ra in  it,  281. 

Pi  so,  an  eminent  botanift,  21. 

PisTiLLUM  defcnbed,  151.  its 
parts,  152 — J  5  4. 

Placentation  defined,  105* 

Plant,  definition  of  a,  78. 

Plants,  parts  of  defcribtd,  77 
—144.  135—175- 

Platearius,  a  botanical  au-> 
thor,  17. 

Plates  explained,  116,  234, 
201,  202,  209. 

Plato  Apuleius,  a  writer  on 
botany,  16. 

Plenus  FLOS,  explained,  96. 

Pliny,  account  of  his  botanical 
work,  15.  commentators  on 
It,  18.  his  notion  of  fexes,  52. 

Plumier,  F.  dcfcribcs  Ameri- 
can plants,  42..  improves 
Toumefort's  fyftem,  44. 

Plumula  defined,  165. 

PoLYDELPHiA  clafs,  11$.  Or- 
ders in  it,  132.  and  genera, 
193. 

Polyandria  clafs,  115,  orders 
in  it,  132.  and  genera,  188. 

Pol  VG  AM  I A  clafs,  115.  orders 
in  it,  i32«  and  genera,  198. 

Polygamic,  orders  of,  diftin- 
guilhed,  ii7. 
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PoLYGAMOUsplantsdiflinguifti- 
ed,  113,  If4 

PoLYGYKiA  order,  132,  174. 

PoMACEAs,  order  of  255.  gene- 
ra, 315. 

PoMUM  defcribed,  161. 

PoNTFDERA  adopts  Toume- 
furt's  fyftem,  43.  but  makes 
alterations  in  it,  44.  oppofcs 
the  fexual  plan,  58. 

Porta,  his  peculiar  mode  of 
arrangemt  r.t,  21. 

Pre  CI  it,  ordtr  oi!,  240.  genera, 
300. 

Prolifer,  FLOS,  explained,  96. 

Prop  AGO. defined,  171, 

Props  defined,  82.  - 

PuBEs  explained,  82. 

PuTAMiNE/E,  order  of,  244-  ge- 
nera^ 304. 

PvTHAGORAs,  an  ancient  hota- 
nift,  II. 

R. 

RACEMU2  explained,  9%. 

Rachis  defined,  172. 

Radicula,  defcribed,  7J9. 

Ray's  fyftem,  27.  remarks  on 
it,  28.  his  followers,  29.  he  il- 
luftratcs  the  fexual  fyftem,  ss» 

Receptacles  defcribed  and  dif- 
tinguifhed,  8j,  172. 

RHiEADEiE,  ordet*  of,  246;  ge- 
nera, 306. 

Rhazis,  an  Arabian  botanift, 
16. 

Rheede,  Mr,  author  ofH&rtus 
Malabricus,  21. 

JIheum  PALMATUM,  defcTibed, 
21  r« 

RiviNUS,  A.  Q.  a  great  invpro- 
vcr  of  botany,  34.  his  me- 
thod, 35.  its  advantages,  36 
his  foUov/ers,  37 — ^40. 

Root  defcribed,  79. 

Rostellum  defined,  165. 

Rotace^  order  of,  239.  ge- 
nera, 299. 

Rudbeckius,  jun.  adopts  Herr 
man'«  fyftem,  31. 

Ruppius,  B.  his  method  of  ar- 
rangement, 38. 
S. 

^armentose,  order  of,  230. 
genera  in  it,  296. 

ScABRiDAE,  order  of,  272.  ge- 
nera, 332. 

ScAPUs  defined,  80. 

SciTAi^iNEiC,  order  of,  227. 
genera,  287. 

Seeds,     )  defined,     164.     def- 

.Semina,  )  cribed  and  diftin- 
guiflied,  165— 171. 

Semination  defined,  104. 

Senticos^e,  order  of,  254.  ge- 
nera, 314. 

Sepiari/e,  order  of^  263.  gene- 
ra, 323. 
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Se  RAP  ION,  the  earlicft  Arabian 
botanift,  16. 

Serre,  M.  de  la,  experiment 
made  in  hir  garden,  75. 

Sexes  of  plants,  112—114. 

SEXUALiSTiE  defined,  47. 

Sexual  SYSTEM,  hiftory  of  the 
4 9  —5  7 •  prooi 8  of  its  truth,  5  8 
—  76.  account  of  it,  77—212. 

Shkrard,  Dr,  adopts  Tourue- 
fort*s  fyftem,  4a. 

Sleep  of  plants,  100. 

Sloan  F.,  Sir  Hans,  adopts  Ray's 
method,  29. 

jSiLicuLA  defcribed  and  diftln- 
guifhed,  157. 

Si  Lieu  LOS  A  defined,  125. 

SiLiQUA  diftinguiihed,  157. 

SiLiQuosA,  order  of,  125. 

SiLiQuoSit,  clafs  of,  258.  gene- 
ra, 318. 

Sleep  of  plants  defcribed,  100. 

Solomon  the  moft  ancient  bo- 
tanift we  know  of,  11. 

Spajdiceous  aggregate  defcri* 
bed,  85. 

Spadiz  defined,  85,  172. 

Spat  ha  defcribed,  141,  172. 

Spathacex,  order  of,  228.  ge- 
nera, 288. 

Species  of  plants  defined,  203. 
how  to  inveftigate  them,  lb. 
ao8,  209.  fpecimen  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms,  204— 

207.  the  fpecies  as  numerous 
as  the  creation,  208. 

Specific  difi^erences  of  plants, 

208,  209.  example,  211, 
Stamina  defcribed,  143-^150. 
Stellat-«,  order  of,  266.  ge- 
nera, 326. 

Stigma  defcribed,  154. 

Stipes  defined,  80. 

Stipulje  defcribed,  82. 

Strawberry  defcribed,  17 

Strobilus  defined,  163. 

Style  defcribed,  153. 

Succulents,  order  of,  132. 
genera,  292. 

Syngenesia  clafs,  115,  orders 
in  it,  131,  and  genera,  104. 

Sylvaticus,  M»  a  writer  on 
botany,  17, 

Systems  of  botany,  account  of 
various,   20,   25 — 46,  48.  he- 
terodox  and    ortliodox,    47. 
fexual,  49—218. 
T. 

Tables  of  the  clafies,  115.  and 
orders,  132. 

Terminales  explained,  95. 

Tetradynamia  clafs,  115.  or- 
ders in  it,  132-  and  genera, 
190. 

Tetragynia  explained,  123.  • 

Tetrandria  cl.iis,  115.  orders 
in  it,  131.  and  genera,  179. 
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Thalius,  and>  eminent   Ger- 

Theolore.,  j  man  botanills, 
ai. 

Theophrastus,  the  ipoft  an- 
cient botanift  extant,  12.  his 
arrangement  of  plants,  ib.  ac- 
quainted  with  the  fcxcs  of 
fome  pljnts,  51. 

Thyrsus  defined,  9t, 

ToRTioN  defined,  joa. 

TouRNEFORT,  his  fvftemof  bo- 
tany,  41.  his  followers,  4a, 
43.  he  oppofts  the  fe^ual  fyf- 
tcni,  58. 

Tragus,  his  botanical  arrange- 
ment, 19. 

Tkiandri  Aclajfe,  115.  orders  in 
it,  132.  and  genera,  X78. 

TRicocCiE,  order,  of  257.  ge- 

'  nera,  317. 

Trigynia,  explained,  123. 

Tr  1 H I LATj£y  order  of,  24a.  ge- 
pera,  30a, 
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Trioecia  order  of,  13a. 

Tripktaloide^  order  of,  214. 
genera,  284* 

True  rhubarb  defcribed,  an. 

Trunks  defcribed,  80. 

TuLifS,  Linn:Teu8'8  method  of 
varicgatinjr,  61. 

Turpentine    tree,  fecunda- 
tion of  a  femal?,  75. 
V.  U. 

Vaillan't  forwards  the  fexual 
fyftcm,  57. 

Vale^itin,  C.  and  M.  adopt 
Tournefort's  fyftem,  43, 

Variation  defined,  106. 

Varieties  of  plants  defined, 
106,  2x2.  cauies  of  them,  aia 
—217.  how  to  rank  them  un- 
der tiieir  fpecies,  218. 

Varro,  an  ancient  botanift,  14. 

Veprecula^  order  of  350.  ge- 
nera, 310. 

Vhrna  riON  defined,  xoo. 


Index, 

VtRTficiLLATjr,  order  of,  261. 
genera,  321. 

Verticillus  defined,  87. 

Vexillum  defined,  110. 

Virgil,  an  early  writer  on  bo- 
tany, 14. 

Umb  i:  llat/e,  order  of,  264.  gei 
nera.  324. 

Umbels  defined,  85,  172. 

VoLVA  defcribed,  144. 

Prtic A  defcribed,  175. 
W. 

Watson,  Dr,  Mr  Mylius's  kU 
lev  to,  76. 

We  del  follows  Lud  wig's  plan, 

39- 
W  E  L  s  c  H ,  adopts  Ri vinu  s's  me- 

thod,  37. 

Z. 
Zaluzianski,  an  eminent  bo<i 

tanift,  ai. 
Za  m  b AC  publilkes  Dr  Herman's 

fyftem,  31, 
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BOTANY  BAY,  a  bay  of  New  South  Wales, 
(ituated  on  the  E.  coaft  of  New  Holland,  fo  na- 
ined  by  Capt.  Cook,  from  the  great  variety  of 
plants  he  found  on  the  Ihore.  It  w^s  originally 
fixed  on  for  a  colony  <»f  convifts  from  Britain :  but 
afterwards  Port  Jackfon,  15  miles  farther  N.  was 
preferred*    See  Holland,  New, 

(i.)  *  BOTARGO.  »./•  [itfitargay  SpanJ  A 
rehihing  fort  oiP  food,  made  of  the  roes  of  the 
mullet  fifh ;  much  ufed  on  the  coafls  of  the  Me- 
(diterrJinean,  as  an  incentive  to  drink.  Chambers, 

(aOBoTARob  18  a'kind  offaufage.  The  beft 
kind  comes  from  Tunis  in  Barbary :  It  muft  be 
chofcn-dry  and  reddifh-  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ci-ilcvant  province  of  Provence  ufe  a  great  deal  of 
jt.  The  c<^moh  way  of  eating  it  is  with  olive 
pil  and  lemon  juice.  There  is  alfo  a  great  con- 
fumption  of  it  throughout  the  Levant. 

BOl'ARY,  an  ancient  parifli  of  Aberdeenlfhire, 
now  cbnftituting  part  of  C  a  i r n y. 

BOTATRISSA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given 
by  Bellonius,  Gefner,  and  other  authors,  to  that 
fpecies  of  the  gadus  called  by  authoi-s  the  lotaf 
ruj  miijhla  fhi^Siatllis  \  by  U3,  the  eel-pout.  It  is 
fliflinguifhed  from  the  other  ,e^,  by  having  two 
fins  on  the  back,  and  the  two  jaws  of  equal  length, 
with  beards  at  the  mouth, 

BOTARUS,  in  omitholo^,  a  name  by  which 
fever al  authors  have  called  the  bittem. 

*  BOTCH.  »./.  iboKZOs  pronounced  boi^a^  Ital.] 
I.  A  fwelling  or  eruptive  difcoloration  of  the 
ikin.— 

Time,  which  rots  all,  and  makes  botches  po«, 

And,  plodding  on,  piuft  make  a  calf  an  ox, 
1    Hath  made  a  lawyer.  Donne* 

Jhtcbts  and  blains  muft  all  his  fiefli  knbofs. 

And  all  his  people.  Milton. 

r- It  proves  far  more  incommodious,  which,  if  it 
Y^ere  propelled  in  boils,  botches^  or  ulcers,  as  in 
Vhc  fciipvy,  would  rather  conduce  tp  heal^i.  Hac* 
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vey.     9.  A  part  in  any  work  ill  £ni(hed,  fo  as  to 
appear  worfe  than  the  reft. — 
With  him 

To  leave  no  rules  or  botches  in  the  work, 

Fleance,  bis  fon,  muft  embrace  the  fate.  Shakff, 
,%,  An  adfcititious,'  adventitious  part  clumfily  ad- 
ded.—If  both  thofe  words  are  not  notorious  botc'f 
esf  I  am  deceived,  though  the  French  tranflator 
thinks  otherwife.  Dryden. — 

A  comma  ne'er  cpuld  claim 

A  place  in  any  BritiOi  name ; 

Yet,  making  here  a  perfedt  l^ehf 

Thrufts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch.  S^wifi^ 

*  To  Botch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To 
mend  or  patch  clothes  clumfily. — ^Their  coats, 
from  boichhig  newly  brought  are  torn.  Dryden, 
a.  To  mend  any  thing  awkwardly.— 

To  botch  up  what  th'  had  toiii  and  rent. 
Religion  and  government.  Hudibras, 

3.  To  put  together  unfuitably,  or  unflcilfully ;  to 
make  up  of  unfuitable  pieces. — 

Go  with  me  to  my  (loufe, 
And  hear  thou  there,  how  many  fruitlefs  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botched  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May  fmile  at  this.  Shakef. 

Her'fpeech  is  nothing, 
Yet  the  unfliaped  ufe  of  <t  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  coltedtion ;  they  aim  at  it, 
hxidibotcb  ^e  words  up  fit  totheu-  own  thoughts. 

For  treafon  botched  in  rhime  will  be  thy  bane; 
Hhime  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck. 

DrydfM. 
j^.  To  mark  with  botches. — 

Young  HylaSy  botched  witk  ftains  too  foul  to 
name. 
In  cradle  here  renews  his  youthful  frame.  Gartk. 

♦  BOTCHER.  »./.  [from  botcb;[  A  mender  of 
old  clothes ;  the  fame  to  a  taylor  as  a  cobler  to  a 
ihoe^ake^.— j^e  \\2ju  a  botchers  prentice  in  Paris, 
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from  whence  he  was  whipt  for  getting  the  ftieriff's 
fool  with  child.  Sbakr/.-^ 

Botchers  left  old  cloaths  in  the  lurch) 
And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church.  Hudibrau 
BOTCHESTON,  a  village  in  Leicefterihire. 
»  BOTCHY.  adj.  [from  botch.]    Marked  with 
botches. — 

And  tbofe  boils  did  run — &y  fo'—Did  not  the 

general  run  ? 
Were  not  that  a  btacbj  core.  Shake/, 

(i.)  *  BOTE.  n.f.  [hotey  Sax.  a  word  now  out 
of  ufe.]  I.  A  compenfation  or  amends  for  a  man 
41ain9  which  is  bound  to  another.  Co<ujeL  a.  It 
was  ufed  for  any  payment. 

(2.)  Bote.    SeeMAN-BOTE. 

BOTELESS.  adj.  obf,  bootlcfs;  witliout  reme- 
dy. In  the  charter  of  Hen.  I.  to  Thomas,  Abp. 
ot  York,  it  is  laid,  "  that  no  judgment,  or  fum 
of  money,  (hall  acquit  him  that  commits  facrilege ; 
but  he  is  in  Engliih  called  boteUfsy  via^  without 
emendation." 

BOTELXUS,  or  Butellus,  in  writers  of  the 
xniddle  age,  a  fmall  veflel  for  wine.  Hence  our 
vord  Bottle. 

BOTENALKAITOS,  a  ftar  in  the  conftella- 
t!on  CETUs,  called  alfo  batenketos. 

BOTEREIUS,  Rodolophus,  advocate  in  the 
Graod  Council  of  Paris,  was  author  of  the  Hifto- 
jy  of  Henry  IV,  in  Latin,  from  1594  to  1610;  in 
3  volumes.  Mr  Bayle  is  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
whether  his  French  name  was  Boterajs^  Botenjf 
or  Bouttrouef  Sec. 

BOTERO,  or  Bote r us,  John,  a  native  of 
Bene  in  Piedmont,  and  tutor  to  the  princes  of  Sa- 
voy, the  fons  of  D.  Charles  Emanuel,  was  author 
of  fcveral  works  in  Italian,  on  Politics,  Hiftory 
and  the  Government  and  Forces  of  feveral  ftates 
%>i  Europe.    He  died  in  i6c8. 

BOTE  RON.    See  Botry  s. 

BOTESCARL.  «./.  ob/.  a  boatfwain. 

BOTESDALE,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  near  Red- 
grave,  15  miles  from  Bury. 

BOTESTOpK.    ISeeBosTOCK. 

BOTETOURT,  a  laige  mountainous  county 
in  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Fluvanna, 
which  feparates  it  from  Rock  and  Bath  counties ; 
on  the  NW.  by  Green-brier  j  on  the  E.  by  Bed- 
ford ;  S.  by  Franklin,  and  SW.  by  Montgomery. 
Fiocaftle  is  the  chief  town.  It  abounds  with 
chalk.  It  is  44  miles  long  and  40  broad;  and 
fontains  9,«67  free  inhabitants,  and  1,150  flaves. 

(i.)  ♦  BOTH*  adj.  [batuy  hatua^  SaxJ  The 
two :  as  well  the  one  as  the  other.  Bt  r  mi^ 
F  autre,  Fr.]  It  is  ufed  only  of  two.— And  the 
next  day,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  he  was 
kept  by  our  party.  Sidfuy.^-^MotsB  and  the  pro- 
phets, Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  were  in  thefe  times 
All  preachers  of  God's  truth;  fome  by  word,  fome 
by  writing ;  Ibme  by  both.  Hooker.-^ 
Which  <^  them  fhall  I  take  .• 

Both  ?  one!  or  neither  ?  neither  can  be  enjoy'd, 

if  both  remain  alive.  Shake/. 

Two  lovers  cannot  ihare  a  fingle  bed ; 

As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree, 

The  lot  of  both  he  left  to  deainy.  Drjden. 

A  Venus  and  a  Helen  have  been  feen, 

^th  iieijur'd  wives,  the  {[oddef?  and  the  queen. 

Granv'^le* 
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(a.)  *  Both.  eonj.  [from  the  adjedive.]  At 
well ;  it  has  the  conjundion  and  to  correfpond 
with  it.— A  great  multitude  both  of  the  Jews  and 
alfo  of  the  Greeks  believed.    AQs. — 

Pow'r  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead.  Milton. 
Both  the  boy  was  worthy  to  be  prais'd. 
And  Stimichon  has  often  made  me  long, 
1*0  hear,  like  him,  fo  fwcet  a  fong.      Dryden^ 

(3.)  Both,  Andrew,  and  >  Flemilh  painters, 
4}  Both,  John,  {  and  both  pupils  of 

Blocmart.  I'he  union  of  thefe  brothers  was  very 
lingular :  they  weni  infeparable  in  their  itudies, 
travels  and  paintings.  John  painted  landfcapes  in 
the  manner  of  Lorrain,  and  Andrew  figures  and 
animals  in  the  flyle  of  Bamboche.  They  both 
died  in  650.  John's  tafte  is  elegant ;  his  com- 
pofition  beautiful ;  and  his  execution  rich  and 
mafterly,  though  his  light  is  not  always  well  dil- 
tributed.  His  landfcapes  are  reckoned  among  the 
beft  extant. 

BOTHA,  in  old  records,  a  booth  or  tent. 

BOl'HAGlUM,  boothage,  cuftomary  dues  to 
the  lord  of  the  market,  for  the  liberty  of  pitching 
booths  or  tents. 

BOTH  ALL,  two  villages,  viz.  i.  in  Northum- 
berland, near  Morpeth:  a.  in  Staffoi;(libire,  N. 
of  Facets  Bromley. 

BOl  HEL,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  between 
Cockermouth  and  Wigton. 

BOTHEMSHALL,  in  the  High  Peak  of  Derby. 

BOTHENA,BoTHNA,orBuTHNA,intheScot0 
law,  a  park  or  field  wherein  cattle  are  inclofcd,  and 
fed.    It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lordlhip,  or  iheriffdom. 

BOTHENDEN,  the  ancient  name  of  Bowden. 

BOTHENWOOD,  a  village  in  Dorfctlhire, 
near  Winbome  Minfter. 

(i.)  BOTHER,  adj.  obf.  belonging  to  both.  Ch. 

{%.)  Bother.  »./.  an  eruption  ;  a  puftule. 

BOTHERTON,  a  village  in  Cheihire. 

BOTHKENNAR,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in 
Stirlingihire,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  eq.ially 
broad,  containing  about  i»48  acres  ali  cultiva- 
ted. It  is  interfeded  by  the  Carron,  and  waflied 
on  the  £•  by  the  Forth.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  large  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  grafs,  &c. 
The  population,  in  1793,  as  ftated  by  the  rev.  Mr 
JDickfon,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  a- 
bout  600,  and  had  on  the  whole  increafed  71  with- 
in the  laft  40  years,  though  it  had  fuftained  a  de- 
creafe  of  130  within  xo  years  preceding.  There 
are  xa  orchards  in  the  parilh,  which  produce 
much  fruit. 

BOTHNA.    See  Botheha, 

BOTHNIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  at  the  end 
of  the  gulph  of  Bothnia.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz. 

X.  Bothnia,  east,  belonging  to  Finland:  and 

a.  Bothnia,  west,  a  mountainous  country. 
It  is  fandy,  and  yet,  a  fcarcity  of  proviiions  is 
feldom  known.  Cattle  and  game  are  common; 
falmon  and  herrings  plentiful,  and  the  trade  of 
fkins  ^Minful;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  can  com- 
mand what  they  want  from  their  neighbours.  The 
principal  towns  are  Tomea  and  Uma.  I'he  inha- 
bitants of  this  province  are  Proteilants ;  and  are 
civil  and  well  behaved. 

BOTHRIAS,  or  K^j/^t,    a.  the  alveolus 

pOTHRtON,  JorfocLctofatooth.  »•  A, 
^        s  .    fmaU 
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ImaTI,  tiarrow,  but  deepifh  iilcer  of  the  cornea  of 
"the  eye,  refembling  a  round  pun^ure. 

BOTHUMSAL,  a  village  in  Nottinghamfhire, 
l^W.  of  TuxKVrd. 

( I.)  BOTH  WELL,  an  ancient  barony  and  pa- 
ri fn  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkihire,  extending  from 
the  Clyde  to  Weft  Lothian,  about  8^  m.  in  length, 
and  4  in  breadth.  It  is  of  an  oval  torm^  lies  at  a 
medium  about  309  fett  above  the  leveJof  the  fea, 
and  is  alj  ardhJe,  there  bt  ing  neither  mofs,  moor, 
nor  morafa  in  its  whole  extent.  The  foil  in  gene- 
ral is  good,  though  clayey,  and  the  climate  heal- 
thy. It  is  watered  by  the  Clyde  and  the  S.  and 
N  Calders.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  grafs,  and  po- 
tatoes are  the  chief  produce.  Coals  and  freeftoRe 
are  the  only  minerals.  The  populaticMi,  in  1794, 
as  ftated  by  the  rev.  Mr  M'Cuiloch  to  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair, was  2707  ;  and  had  iucreafed  1146,  within 
the  laft  40  years.  There  are  4  villages,  5  bridges, 
6  corn  and  1  lint  mills,  and  a  bleachBeld  in  the 
parifh.  The  church  is  a  vtry  ancient  ftrufture, 
Jind  before  the  reformation  was  a  provoftry,  with 
^cry  great  endowments.  A  particular  account  of 
its  provoils  and  clergy,  is  given  in  the  iiiat.  uicu 
FoL  XVI.  />.  321*  The  pariili  is  ornamented  with 
much  wikkI. 

(2.)  BoTHWELL,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh, 
tN**  r.)  containing  with  its  out  fatms,  &c.  425  in- 
9)abitants,  in  1794*  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  which 
commands  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  inland  prof- 
peas  in  Scotland. 

(3.)  BoTHWELL  BRIDGE,  an  ancicnt  bridge  of 
4  arches  over  the  Clyde,  in  ihe  above  parifli,  (N. 
I.)  memorable  for  aii  engagement  fouj^ht  on  the 
fl.  fide  of  it,  in  1679*  between  the  royalifts  under 
Monmouth,  and  the  Whigs:  wherein  the  lattcT, 
being  deceived  by  the  hopes  of  pacific  meafures, 
were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  400  flain,  and 
1200  taken  prifoners. 

(4.)  BoTHWELL  CASTLE,  a  vcry  ancient  and 
magnificent  ft  mature  now  in  ruins,  adjacent  to 
the  vHlage,  (N°  2.)  originally  built  of  poliihed 
ft  ones  of  a  red  colour.  The  ruins  ftill  occupy  a 
fpace  of  234  feet  by  99 ;  but  much  of  it  was  ta- 
ken down  by  the  E.  of  Forfar  to  build  a  modern 
iioufc.  The  ftair  of  one  of  its  higheft  towers  is 
flill  almoft  entire.  This  tower  is  an  immenfe 
Leight  above  the  Clyde.  Bothwell  caftle  once 
made  a  figure  in  Scottilh  hiftory. 

(5.^  BoTHwfiLL  HAUGH,  a  diftrid  in  the  above 
parifli,  (N®  i.)  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge, 
iN**  3.)  memorable  for  having  been  the  property 
of  James  Hamilton,  who  ihot  the  E.  of  Murray, 
then  regent,  at  Linlithgow^  in  1570. 
.  (f.)  BOTIA,  or  BoT us^  among  cheraifts,  a 
:glafs  vefiel  with  a  round  belly  and  long  narrow 
neck,  otherwife  called  CUCURBIT  A,  and  URINAL  F. 

(a.)  BoTiA,inmedicine,  thefeme  with  STRUM-K, 
and  SCROPHUL^. 

BOTIN,  or  Rutin E,  among  alchemiUs,  tur- 
f)eotine  gathered  under  the  proper  influence. 

^OTLEY,  the  name  of  4  Englifh  villages :  viz. 
i4  in  Berkfiiire,  W.  of  Oxfordftiirc:  2.  in  Chef- 
flam,  Bucks:  3.  in  Hampfhtre,  4  miles  S.  of  Bufh- 
Waltham  ;  and  4.  in  Surry,  near  Fangrove. 

BOTOLPH,  St,  in  Lincolnihire.  N.of  Bofton. 

3oroLPH's  BRIDGE  Iq  Huntingdon flilre. 
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1  in    middle 


BOTONES,  lin    middle    age    writers, 

BOTON  riNI,  or  >  mounts  or  hillocks,  raifcd 
BOTONTONE,  J  to  ferve  as  land  marks  or 
boundaries  of  grounds. 

BOTOTOE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  the  people  of  the  Philippine  iilands  to  a  very 
beautiful  bird  of  the  parrot  kind.  It  is  fomewait 
fmaller  than  the  common  parrot,  and  ail  over  of 
a  fine  deep  blue  colour. 

BOl  RIPHNIE,  a  parifli  of  Scotland*  in  Banff. 
fliire,  14  miles  from  Banff,  extending  about  .;i  ra. 
from  N.  to  S.  and  3  from  E.  to  VV-  Jt  is  a  level 
country  fituated  between  2  hills,  and  watered  by 
the  river  Ifla.  The  foil  is  chiefly  a  black  loam. 
Barley,  oats  and  fiax  are  the  principal  produce. 
Black  cattle  and  oat  meal  are  exported  to  the  Frith 
of  I'orth,  The  population  in  1793,  as  ftated  by 
the  rev.  Mr  Angus,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclau, 
was  620 J  and  Iiad  decreafed  ^i^^y  fince  1755, 
owing  to  the  enlargement  of  farms.  ServituJfS 
are  not  yet  aboliihed,  which,  with  ihort  leafcs, 
greatly  retard  improvements. 

BOTLH  ES.    See  Botryites,  JT  ». 
BOTRUS.    SceBoTRYS. 
(i.)    BOTRYITES,    in    natural  hiftory,   the 
GRAND-STONE,  [from  ^^rvf^  a  grape,]  a  ftone  ot 
the  gem  iiind,  refembling  a  branch  of  young 
grapes. 

(•*.)  BoTRYiTEs,  or  Botrites,  a  fort  of  burnt 
CADMIA,  found  fomewh^t  in  the  form  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes  adhering  to  the  upper  parts  of  furnaces, 
where  the  mineral  is  calcined.  It  differs  from  the 
pLACiTEs,  which  is  gathered  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  fuiTiace ;  though  Schrocdcr  gives  a  cillerent 
diftindtion,  viz.  into  botrhes,  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  furnace,  phcites  in  the  upper,  and  ostRi- 
ciTEs  in  the  loweil  part. 

*  BOTRYOID.  adj.  [^.7fwii5,f.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. — The  outfide  is  thick 
fet  with  botrysid  efflorefcencies,  or  iinall  knobs, 
yellow,  biuiih,  and  purple ;  all  of  a  ihining  me- 
tallick  hue.  IVoodfivard. 

BOTRY5,  BoTRus,  or  Bqfira^   a  town   of 
Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  built  by  Saturn, 
12  miles  N.  of  Byblus,  and  20  S.  of  Tripolis.    It 
is  now  almoft  in  ruins,  and  called  BoTERONy  or 
BoTURN.    Lon.  37.  30.  £.  Lat.  34.  6.  N. 
BOTRYTIS,  in  botany.    See  Byssus. 
( I .)  *  BOTS.  »./.  [without  a  Jugular.]     A  fpc- 
cies  of  finall  worms  in  the  entrails  of  horfcs ;  ao- 
fwering,  perhaps,  to  Uie  afcarides  in  human  bo- 
dies.— Peafe  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog, 
and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the 
hotj,  Shakefpettre, 
(2.)  BoTs.    See  B0TT3. 
BOTSBOROUGH,  a  town  in  Cornwall. 
BOTSEY,  a  village  in  JIuntJngdonftiire. 
BOTSFIELD,  in  Salc^r  5  m.*rom  Shrewftjury. 
BOTSFORD,  two  villages  in  Letcefterfljirc; 
viz.  X.  in  Belvoir  vale:  «.  near  Normanton. 
BOTSHAM  HALL,  7  miles  from  Cambridge, 
(i.)  BOTT,  among  bone-lace  weavers,  a  round 
cufliion  of  light  matter  placed  on  the  knee,  where- 
on they  weave  their  lace  with  bobbins,  &c. 

(2.)  BoTT,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine,  bom  at 
Derby,  in  1688.  His  grandfather  was  a  major 
during  tlie  republic)  and  Thomas  was  educated 
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imoag  the  diflenters ;  but  he  took  orders  in  the 
church  of  Engl.md  in  1725  ;  and  was  fucceflively 
prefented  to  the  re^aoriea  of  Reymerfton,  Spix- 
worth  and  Edgefield,  in  Norfolkihire.  He  died 
at  Norwich,  in  17541  aged  66.  He  wrote,  i.  T'Jbe 
Peace  and  Happlnefs  of  tb'u  World  the  immediate 
ifjif^  ofCbrtflianity:  %.  A  Defence  of  this:  3.  A  re« 
filiation  of  Tb^  Religion  of  Nature  delineated:  4. 
An  anfwer  to  VoV  I.  of  Warburton's  Divine  X<- 
^ati'm  of  Mofei :  and  feveral  fermons. 

BOTTE RIDGE,  a  village  in  Dorfctlhire. 

BOTTESDALE.    See  Buddesdale. 

BOTTESLOW,  a  village  in  Staffonifhire. 

BOTTICELLr,  Alexander,  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence  in  1 4  3  7 ,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting 
under  Philip  Lippi.  He  executed  feveral  pidtures 
for  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  the  city  of  Florence:  for 
which  he  got  large  fumsof  money ;  yet  died  at  laft  in 
great  diftrefs,  aged  7S.  He  was  a  n»an  of  letters. 
The  famous  edition  of  Dante's  Poem  of  Hell, 
printed  at  Florence  by  Magna,  A.  D.  1481,  and 
to  which  Botticelli  undertook  to  wiSte  notes,  was 
evidently  intended  to  have  been  ornamented  with 
prints,  one  for  each  canto ;  a  few  of  i^hich  were 
defigned,  if  not  engraved,  by  Botticelli.  The 
two  firft  plates  only  were  printed  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  book,  and  for  want  of  a  blank  fpace  at  the 
head  of  the  firft  canto,  the  plate  belonging  to  it  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Blank  fpaces 
are  left  for  all  the  reft ;  that  as  many  of  them  as 
were  finifhed  might  be  pafted  on.  Mr  Wilbrahara 
polfefles  the  fineft  copy  of  this  book  extant  in  any 
private  library ;  and  the  number  of  prints  in  it  a- 
mounts  to  19.  The  two  firft,  as  ufual,  are  print- 
ed on  the  leaves ;  and  the  other  1 7,  which  follow 
regularly,  are  pafted  on  the  blank  fpaces.  Tbefe 
icem  to  hav6  been  all  that  Botticelli  ever  executed. 
About  146^,  he  engraved  a  fet  of  plates,  repre- 
fenting  the  Propbets  and  Sibyls, 

(i.)  ♦  BOTTLE.  »./.  [bouteille,  Fr.]  i.  A  fmall 
veflel  of  glafs,  or  other  matter,  with  a  narrow 
mouth,  to  put  liquor  in. — 

The  fliepherd's  homely  curds. 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle^ 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates.  Shakefpeare, 
—Many  have  a  manner,  after  other  men's  fpeech, 
to  (hake  their  heads.  A  great  officer  would  lay, 
it  was  as  men  ftiake  a  bottle^  to  fee  if  there  is  any 
wit  in  their  heads  or  no.  Bacon. — 

Then  if  thy  ale  iii  glafs  thou  wouldft  confine, 

I^t  thy  clean  bottle  be  entirely  dry.  ^''»^» 

— He  threw  into  the  enemy's  (hips  earthen  bottles 
tilled  with  ferpents,  which  put  the  crew  in  difor- 
der.  Arbutbvot  on  Coins,  a.  A  quantity  of  wine 
iifuilly  put  into  a  bottle;  a  quart. — Sir,  you  (hall 
it.'.y  and  take  t'other  bottle,  Spedat.  .1.  A  quan- 
tity of  hay  or  grafs  bundled  up. — Mcthinks  I  have 
^  great  defire  to  2l  ^bottle  of  hay  ;  good  hay,  fweet 
hay,  ha:  htio  fellow.  Shake/peare,— 

But  I  (hould  wither  in  one  day,  and  pafs 

To  a  lock  of  hay,  that  am  a  bottle  of  grafs. 

Donne. 

(2.)*  Bottle  is  often  compounded  with  otlicr 
wordi;  as,  bottle-friend^^  a  drinking  friend  ;  hot" 
tie-companion  f — Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bjtile- 
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companion^  has  been  the  diverfion  of  kis  Iriendsl; 
jtddifon. 

(3.)  Bottle s>  among  the  ancient  Jews,  were 
cags  made  of  goats  or  other  wild  beafts  (kins,  with 
the  hair  on  the  inliJe,  well  fewed  and  pitched  to- 
gether ;  an  aperture  in  one  of  the  animal's  paws 
ferving  for  the  mouth  of  the  ve(rel. 

(4.)  Bottles  are  now  chiefly  made  of  thick 
coarfe  ela(« :  though  there  are  like  wife  bottles  of 
boiled  leather  made  and  fold  by  the  cafe-makers. 
Fine  glafs  bottles  covered  with  ftraw  or  wicker, 
are  called  Jlajks  or  bettees.  The  quality  of  the 
glafs  has  been  found  to  affedt  the  liquor  in  the 
bottle.  Glafs  bottles  are  better  for  cyder  than 
thofe  of  ftone.  Foul  glafs  bottles  are  cleanfed  by" 
fand  or  fmall  (hot ;  mufty  bottles,  by  boiling  them. 
See  Glass.  Dr  Percival  cautions  again  ft  the  prac-> 
tice  of  cleaning  wine  bottles  with  leaden  (hot.  It 
frequently  happens,  (he  thinks,)  through  inatten- 
tion, that  fome  of  the  little  pellets  are  left  behfod; 
and  when  wine  or  bier  is  again  poured  into  the 
bottles,  this  mineral  poifon  diiTolves,  and  impreg- 
nates thofe  liquors  with  its  deleterious  qualities. 
The  fweetncfs  which  is  fometimes  perceived  in 
red  port  wine  may  arife  from  this  caufe,  when 
fuch  an  adulteration  is  neither  defigned  nor  fuf«» 
peded.  Pota(h  is  recommended  for  cleanfing 
bottles :  a  finall  quantity  in  the  water  will  clean 
two  grofe. 

*  To  Bottle,  •in  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  in- 
clofe  in  bottles. — You  may  have  it  a  moft  exceU 
lent  cyder  royal,  to  drink  or  to  bottle.  Mortimer^ 
—When  wine  is  to  be  bottled  off,  wa(h  your  bot- 
tles immediately  before  you  begin;  but  be  fure 
not  to  drain  them.  Stwift^ 

(i.)  ♦  BOTTLE-FLOWER,  n.f.  [cyanus,  Lat.} 
A  plant. 
(«.)  Bottle-flower.    See  Centaurba. 
BOTTLE-HEAD,  a  fpecies  of  wliale.  See  Ba- 

LiENE. 

BOTTLE-NOSE,  a  fpecies  of  Anas. 

*  BOTTLE-SCREW,  n.  /.  [from  bottle  and 
fcreqv.']  A  fcfew  to  pull  out  the  cork.— A  good 

butler  always  breaks  oft^  the  point  of  his  booties 
fcr^<iv  in  two  days,  by  trying  which  is  hardeft,  the 
point  of  the  fcrew,  or  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
Swift.  ^ 

BOTTLING,  the  operation  of  putting  up  li- 
quors in  bottles  corked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  im- 
prove. The  writers  on  oeconomy  give  rules  con- 
cerning the  bottling  of  beer,  cyder,  and  the  like. 
The  virtues  of  Spaw,  Pyrmount,  Sc.irborough^ 
and  other  waters,  depend  on  their  being  wtU  hot- 
tied  and  corked,  otherwlfe  they  lofe  both  tncir 
tafte  and  fmell.  To  pref-rve  them,  it  is  necefiary 
that  the  bottles  be  filied  np  to  the  mouth,  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  which  is  the  great  enemy  of  bottled 
liquors.  The  cork  is  alfo  further  Secured  by  a 
cement.  Some  improve  thsir  bottled  beer,  by 
puttinw:  cryffais  of  tartar  and  wine,  or  malt  fpirits; 
and  olherR,  by  putting  fui^ar  boiled  up  with  the 
ellence  of  fome  herb,  and  cloves,  into  er.ch  bottle. 
Cyder  requires  Ipcc'Lil  pivoautions  in  the  battling; 
beinvj  more  apt  to  Pif,  ard  burjl  the  bv>tt;e,  than 
other  liquors.    The  heft  \.\\y  is,  to  have  the  liquor 

*     thoroughly 

tt  Bottlf,  in  thrfi  frifsy  is  very  properly  Jliled  hv  Dr  ASK,  an  a(':.:vftive,  and  ff>cl:  rxithhut  the 
hyphen.    Dr  Johk  son  tui^ht  <iviih  t'li-ul propriiiy  /!>wtv  t/wui.  good  iV.ein.i  or  bad  Com;.^nion  coiipLH  ds. 
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thoroughly  fine  before  it  be  bottled. 
of  this  fome  leave  the  bottles  open  a  while^  or 
op€D  them  after  two  or  three  days  bottling  to  give 
them  vent.  If  one  bottle  break,  through  fermen" 
tation,  it  is  beft  to  give  them  all  vents  .and  cork 
them  up  again.  Mean  cyder  is  apter  to  break  the 
bottles  than  rich.  Some  foak  the  corks  in  fcald- 
ing  water,  to  render  them  more  pliant  and  fervice- 
able.  Another  particular  to  be  obferved  is»  to  lay 
the  bottles  fo  as  that  liquor  may  always  keep  the 
cork  wet  and  fweHed.  Something  alio  depends 
on  the  place  where  the  bottles  are  fet,  which 
ought  to  be  fuch  as  expofes  them  as  little  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  alterations  and  impreOions  of  the  air: 
the  ground  is  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a  frame; 
£ind  better  than  the  bare  ground,  and  a  running 
water,  or  a  fpring  often  changed,  beft  of  all.  To 
haften  the  ripening  of  bottled  liquors,  they  are 
ibmetimes  fet  in  a  warm  place,  or  even  ezpofed 
.  to  the  fun,  when  a  few  days  will  bring  them  to 
maturity. 

*  BOTTOM,  ff./  Ihotm^  Sax.Mem^  Germ.] 
t,  The  loweft  part  of  any  thing,  a.  The  ground 
under  the  water. — 

Shallow  brooks  that  flow  fo  clear. 

The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Dryden. 

^.  The  foundation;  the  ground-work.— On  this 
itippofition  my  reafonings  proceed,  and  cannot  be 
afl^ed  by  objedions  which  are  far  from  being 
built  on  the  fame  bottoin.  Atterbwj.  4.  A  dale; 
€  valley ;  a  low  ground.— 

In  the  purlieus  ftands  a  fheep-cote. 

Weft  of  this  place;  down  in  the  neighbour^/- 
torn.  Sbakefpeare. 

—On  both  the  (hores  of  that  fruitful  bottom^  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  the  marks  of  ancient  edifices.  Ad- 
difon  on  Ira/^.— Equal  convexity  could  never  be 
feen :  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  an  earth  could  have 
only  the  profpe^  of  a  little  circular  plain,  which 
would  appear  to  have  an  acclivity  on  all  fides ;  fo 
that  every  man  would  fancy  himfelf  the  loweft, 
and  that  be  always  dwelt  and  moved  in  a  bottom* 
Bentley,  5.  The  part  moft  remote  from  the  view ; 
the  deepeft  part. — His  propofals  and  arguments 
fhould  with  freedom  be  examined  to  the  bottom^ 
that,  if  there  be  any  miftake  in  them,  no  body  may 
be  milled  by  his  reputation.  Locke.  6.  Bound ; 
limit. — 

But  there's  no  bottom^  none,    ' 

In  my  voluptuoufnefs.  ShakeJ^eare. 

7.  The  utmoft  extent  or  profundity  of  any  man's 
capacity,  whether  deep  or  fhallow. — I  will  fetch 
off  thefe  juftices:  I  do  fee  the  bottom  of  Juftice 
Shallow :  how  fubjeift  we  qUl  men  are  to  lying ! 
Sbahfpeare,     8.   The  laft   refort ;  t])e  remoteft 

caufe;    firft  motion. He  wrote  many  things 

which  are  not  publiihed  in  his  name ;  and  was  at 
the  bottom  of  many  excellent  counfels  in  which 
he  did  not  appea^.  Addifon.  9.  A  fiiip  ;  a  veflel 
for  navigation. — 

A  bawbiing  veflTel  was  he  captain  of, 
,    With  which,  fuch  fcathful  grapple  did  he  make 

With  the  moft  noble  bottom  of  our  flctt.     Shak. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trufted ; 
Nor  to  one  place.  Sbuhfpear^, 

— We  have  memory,  not  of  one  fhip  tl).it  ever  tl*- 
tuniedt  and  but  of  Uiiricen  pwTrfous  cniy,  ai  fcv\.*- 
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For  want    ral  time8»  that  ctibfe  to  return  in  our  bottoms 
Bacom.'^ 

He's  a  foolifh  (eaman, 

That,  when  his  (hip  is  finking,  will  not 

Unlade  his  hopes  into  another  bottom,  Denh* 
—He  puts  to  fea  upon  his  own  bottom  ;  holds  the 
ftem  himfelf;  and  now,  if  evei)  we  may  exped 
new  difcoveries.  Norru, — 

He  fpends  his  canvas,  with  his  pole  he  fteers, 

The  freights  of  flitting  ghofts  in  his  thin  bottom 
bears.  *  Drjden, 

10.  A  chance;  an  adventure;  ftate  of  hazard.— 
He  began  to  &y,  that  himfelf  and  the  priace  were 
too  much  to  venture  ui  one  bottom*  ClarendoH,— 
We  are  embarked  with  them  on  the  lame  bottom^ 
and  muft  be  partakers  of  their  happineft  or  mife- 
ry.  Spc3ator»  zi.  A  ball  of  thread  wotrad  up  to- 
gether.— This  whole  argument  will  be  like  bottoms 
of  thread  clofe  wound  up.  Bacon. — Silkworms  fi- 
nifti  their  bottoms  in  about  fifte^  days.  Mart, — 
Each  Chriftmas  they  accounts  did  clear. 

And  wound  their  bottom  round  the  year.  Prion 
ti.  Bottom  0/  a  iane*  The  loweft  end.  13. 
Bottom  of  beer.    The  grounds,  or  dregs. 

(i.)  *  To  Bottom,  v.^j.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To 
build  upon ;  to  fix  upon  as  a  fupport :  with  00. — 
They  may  have  fomething  of  obfcurity,  as  being 
bottomed  upotti  and  fetch'd  from  the  true  nature 
of  the  things.  Haie. — Pride  has  a  very  ftrong  foun- 
dation in  the  mind  ;  it  is  bottomed  upon  felf-love. 
Collier, — The  grounds  upon  which  we  bottom  our 
reafoning,  are  but  a  part ;  fomething  is  left  out, 
which  (hould  go  into  the  reckoning.  Lode." Ac* 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  be  bottomed  upon  principle. 
Atterbury.  4.  To  wind  upon  fometMng  ;  to  twilt 
thread  round  fomething.— 

Therefore,  as  you  unwind  your  love  for  hini. 

Left  it  (hould  ravel,  and  be  good  to  noiie. 

You  muft  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me.  Sbakejf. 

(a.)  *  To  Bottom,  ti.  n.  To  reft  upon  as  it-; 
fupport. — Find  out  upon  what  foundation  any 
propofition  advanced,  bottoms  ;  and  obfervc  the 
intermediate  ideas,  by  which  it  is  joined  to  that 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  erci^tcd.  Locke. 

»  BOTTOMED,  adj.  [from  bottom,]  Having  a 
bottom  ;  it  is  ufually  compounded. — There  being 
prepared  a  number  of  fiat-bottoined  boats,  tQ  tr^nf- 
port  the  land  forces,  under  the  wing  and  protcv- 
ton  of  the  great  navy.  Bacon, 

*  BOTTOMLi;S>.  a^Ij.  [fiom  bottom.}  With- 
out a  bottom;  fatlio  nlcfs. — Wickcdnefs  may  we) 
be  compared  to  a  hottoml^fs  pit,  into  which  it  i^ 
eafier  to  keep  one's  ft»!f  from  falling:,  than  h:v\<. 
fallen,  to  give  one's  fclf  any  ftay  IVpm  falling  ii.:':- 
nilely.  Sidney. — 

Is  not  my  forrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 

Then  be  my  pa:iions  bottomiefs  with  them. 

SbiikeJPeare. 
Ilim  the  .\lmighty  pou'r 

Ilarl'd  hea.llong,  fiaming  from  th'  etherial  iky. 

To  bottomle/s  p  rd  tion.  Milton. 

(i.)  *BOtT()M!lY  n./:[in  navigation  an.l 
commerce. 1  'I he  a(ft  of  bonowing  money  on  :i 
i^iip'o  b'»t  o  n  ;  that  is,  by  engaging  the  vcifcl  for 
the  repnynicnt  of  it,  fo  as  that,  if  the  (hip  mil-  1 
cnrry,  thj  Icr-.'er  If^f^s  thr  iro.iry  advanced  ;  lut 
if  it  arrives  ijuc  at  the  tnJ  of  the  voyage,  lie  is  t j 
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fepay  the  mone7  leht,  with  a  certain  premiam  or    1557 
int,.rpft  agreed  on ;  and  this  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  ihip.  Harrh. 

{2,)  Bottomry  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  con- 
tract  m  all  trading  nations,  for  the  benefit  of  com-. 
niLTce,  and  by  reafon  of  the  extraordinary  haz?.rd 
mn  by  the  lender.   The  Ihip  andtactle,  if  broupfct 
home,  are  anfwerable,  as  well  as  the  perfon  of 
the  borrower,   for  the  mony  lent.     But   if  the- 
loin  h  |U)t  upon  the  veflel,  but  upon  the  goods 
and  merchandize,  which  maft  neceiFarily  be  fold 
or  exchanged  in  the  courfe  of  the  voy«4ge,  then 
only  the  borrower,  perfonally,  is  bound  toanfwer 
the  contraft ;  who,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is  faid 
to  Ukc  up  the   money  at   refpondentia,     Thefc 
terms  are  alfo  applied  to  contrads  for  the  repay- 
mf.'nt  of  money  borrowed,  not  on  the  ihip  and 
poods  only,  but  on  the  mere  hazard  of  the  voyage 
itfrlf ;  when  a  man  lends  a  merchant  1000  /.  to  be 
employed  in  a  beneficial  tride,  with  condition  to 
be  repaid  wJth  extraordinary  intcreft,  in  cafe  fuch 
a  voyage  be  f  ifely  performed  j  which  kind  of  a- 
greenxent,  is  fometimos  called yar//aj  miut^cum,  and 
(bmetimes  u/uria  mariiima.    But  as  this  gave  an 
opening  for  ufurious  and  gaming  contracts,  efpe- 
cally  upon  long  voyages,  it  w.is  enacted  by  the 
ftatute  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  that  a'l  monies  lent  on 
bottomry,  or  at  rejpondcntla^  on  veflels  bound  to 
or  from  the  Ball  Indies,  ftiall  be  exprefsly  lent 
only  upon  the  fliip ;  or  upon  the  merchandize ; 
that  the  lender  ftiall  have  the  benefit  of  falvage ; 
and  that  if  the  borrower  has  not  on  board  effe<5l9 
to  thf  value  of  the  fum  borrowed,  he  ihall  be  ref- 
ponlible  to  the  lender  for  fo  much  of  the  princi- 
pal as  hath  not  been  laid .  out,  with  legal  inte reft 
and  all  other  charges,  though  the  fliip  and  mer- 
chandize be  totally  loft. 

BOTTONY.  A  crofs  bottony,  in  heraldry, 
terminates  at  each  end  in  3  buds,  knots,  or  but- 
tons,  refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  three- 
leaved  grafs ;  on  which  account  Segoin,  in  his 
Trtfor  H^ralOquTf  terms  it  eroix  trtjjU.  It  is  the 
badge  of  the  order  of  St  Maurice.  See  H  s  r  a  ld- 
fcY,  Piattu     , 

BOTTRIGARO,  Hetculus,  aperfon  eminently 
ikilled  in  mufic,  though  not  a  mufician,  was  a 
man  of  rank  in  Bologna,  and  had  the  title  of  Counu 
He  pubtiflied  feveral  controverfial  pieces  on  muiic. 
He  entertat^pd  ftrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  mufic ;  and  atten4>ted  to  iiitroduce  the 
chromatic  genus  into  practice,  but  with  no  better 
fuccefs  than  Vincent! us  and  others  had  done.  He 
corre<fted  Gogavino's  Latin  verfiod  of  Ptolemy  in 
numberleis  inftances,  to  fo  good  purpofe,  that  Dr 
Wallis  has  in  general  conformed  to  him,  in  his 
tranflation  of  it.  He  alfo  tratvOated  into  Italian 
Jkst'tus  de  Mufica^  with  as  much  of  Plutarcli  and 
Macrobius  as  relates  to  mufic ;  and  made  annota- 
tions upon  Ariftoxenus,  Franchinus,  Spataro,  Vi- 
ccntino,  Zarlino,  Galilei,  and  almoft  ereiy  mufi- 
cal  treatife  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  5  as  appears 
by  the  copies  which  were  once  his,  and  are  now 
r?pofited  in  many  libraries  in  Italy.  His  works 
contain  greater  proofs  of  his  learning  and  Ikill  in 
mafic,  than  of  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  his  ftyle 
being  remarkably  inelegant:  neverthelefs,  he  af- 
fe^ed  the  character  of  a  poet ;  and  there  is  extant 
a  coUedion  of  poems  by  him,  in  8vo,  printed  in 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  • 
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Walther  reprefeuts  him  as  an  able  tnatJie- 
matici<»n,  an4  a  colWdor  of  rarities;  and  fays  that 
he  was  poli'elfed  ot  a  cabinet,  which  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  IL  had  a  great  deiire  to  purchafe.    He 
died  in  1609* 
.  BOTTRYS,  a  fpecies  of  Chenopodium. 
BOT  rS>  or  Box s,  in  zooloj^y,  a  fpecies  of  ihort 
worms,  produced  and  nourifhtd  only  in  the  in- 
tellin<  s  of  a  horfe ;  where  alone  they  can  enjoy 
the  proper  temperature  of  heat,  and  receive  the 
no urilh merit  necefi'ary  for  them.    See  Okstrus. 
Ail  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  who  have  treat- 
ed of  the  difeafes  of  hories,  have  taken  notice  ^f 
thefe  woi-ms;  but  M.  Valiifnieri  is  the  firft  who 
has  traced  them  to  the  laft  ftage  of  their  transfor- 
mation, and  has  feeo  them  change  into  a  hairy. 
kind  of  fly  like  the  drone.    The  Hies  from  which 
the  botts  are  produced  inhabit  the  country,  and 
do  not  come  near  houics,  at  leaft  not  near  thoie 
of  great  towns,  and  therefore  horf;is  are  never 
liable  to  have  them  in  their  bodies,  if  they  have 
been  kept  in  the  houfe,  efpecialiy  in  a  town,  du- 
ring the  fummt-r  and  autunui.    It  is  in  fummer 
chiefly  that  the  females  of  thefe  flies  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  anus  of  horfts,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
admittance,  in  order  there  to  depolite  their  eggs, 
or  perhaps  their  worms.    The  precife  inAant  of 
their  entrance  will  fcanre  admit  of  an  eye-witnefs* . 
but  by  the  mereft  chance;  yet  M,  Valiifnieri  feys,: 
that  l3r  Galpari  had  attained  this  very  uncommoo 
fight,    The  Dodor,  he  fays,  was  one  day  looking 
at  his  marcs  in  the  field ;  and  from  bemg  very 
quiet,  he  obferved,  that  on  a  fudden  they  became 
very  reftleis,  and  ran  about  in  gre^t  agitation, 
prancing,  plunging,  and  kicking,  with  violent  mo- 
tions of  their  tails.    He  concluded,  that  thefe  ea>- 
traordinary  effe^s  were  produced  by  fome  fly 
buzzing  about  them,  and  endeavouring  to  fettle 
upon  the  anus  of  one  of  them  ;  but  the  fly  not 
being  able  to  fucceed,  he  obferved  it  to  go  oft* 
with  lefs  noife  than  before,  towards  a  mare  that 
was  feeding  at  a  diftance  from  the  reft ;  and  now 
the  fly  taking  a  moreefiedual  method  to  obtain  its 
defign,  pafled  under  the  tail  of  the  mare»  and  fo 
made  its  way  to  the  anus.    Here  at  firft  it  occa- 
f)oned  only  an  itching,  by  which  the  inteftine  was 
protruded  with  an  increating  apertui^  of  the  anus; 
the  fly  taking  the  advantage  of  this,  penetrated 
farther,  and  fecured  itfelf  in  the  fold  of  the  intef- 
tine :•— this  efieded,  it  was  in  a  fituation  proper 
for  laying  its  eggs.    Soon  after  this,  the  mare  be- 
caitie'very  violent,  i:unn)ng  about,  prancing,  and 
kicking,  and  throwing  herfelf  on  the  ground ;  ixk 
ikort,  was  not  quiet,  nor  returned  to  feeding, 
till  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Thus  the  fly  de- 
pofites  its  eggs,  or  perhaps  its  botts,  in  the  fun- 
dament of  the  horfe (  which  once  efte^led,  it  has 
done  all  that  is  necefifary  for  them.    If  4hcie  bott. 
worms  are  not  batched  wiiea  firit  depofited  in  the 
horfe,  but  are  tlien  only  eggs,  it  will  not  be  lon[t 
before  it  happen^  from  the  nutritive  heat  they 
there  receive.    Thefc  botts  foon  make  their  way 
into  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe ;  they  occupy  iuch 
pirts  as  are  to  them  moft  convenient ;  artJl  fome- 
times  penetrate  even  to  the  ftomach.    All  the  ha-  . 
zard  they  appear  to  be  expofed  to,  is  tliit  of  be- 
ing carried  away  from  the  places  they  have  fixed 
on  by  t!ie  excrement,  which  may  &em  likely  to 
I  i  driye 
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cklve  all  b^ore  it.  But  thejr  are  able  to  maintain 
tbeir  iituation,  and  to  remain  in  the  body  of  the 
horfe,  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  For  according  to 
M.  de  Reaumur's  obfervations,  they  have  two  un- 
equal claws,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  remain 
in  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe  in  oppofition  to  all 
his  efforts  by  the  excrement  to  force  them  out. — 
Tbefe  claws  are  a  fort  of  anchor,  differently  dif- 
pofed  from  thofe  of  common  anchors,  but  con- 
trived to  produce  the  fame  effed.  The  botts 
have  alfo  a  great  number  of  triangular  ibines  or. 
briftles,  to  arm  them  againft  the  coats  or  the  in- 
teilines,  and  to  refift  the  force  employed  to  drive 
them  towards  the  anus,  provided  the  head  be  di- 
reded  towards  the  ftomach  of  the  horfe.  The 
mares  which  afforded  M.  de  lleaumur,  for  feveral 
years,  thofe  botts  on  which  he  made  his  obferva* 
tions,  did  not  appear  to  be  Icfs  in  health  than 
thofe  which  had  none;  but  it  may  fometimes hap« 
pen,  that  they  are  in  fo  great  a  quantity  in  the 
body  of  the  horf*;  as  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  M. 
Valhfnieri  fuppofjs  thefe  botts  to  have  been  the 
caufes  of  an  epidemical  difeafe  that  deftroyed  a 
great  many  horfes  about  Verona  and  Mantua  in 
1713.  The  obfervatiotfS  communicated  to  him 
by  hf  Oafpari  fufficiently  confirm  his  fuppofition^ 
This  gentleman,  upon  diffedting  fome  horfes  that 
died  of  this  diflemper,  found  in  their  ftomachs  a 
furprifing  quantity  of  Ihort  worms;  of  which  to 
give  us  fome  idea,  he  compares  them  to  the  ker- 
nels of  a  pomegranate  opened :  each  di  thefe,  by 
gnawing  on  the  coat  of  the  ftomach^  had  made 
to  itfelf  a  kind  of  a  Cell  theitin,  each  of  which' 
would  conUin  a  grain  of  Indian  wheat.  It  is  eafy 
xa  imagine  by  this  mean&  the  ftomach  mufk  be  re- 
duced to  a  wretched  condition  \  the  outer  mem- 
branes were  inflamed,  and  the  inner  ones  ulcera- 
ted and  corrupted ;  a  very  finall  quantity  of  thefe 
worms  were  found  in  the  fmall  inteftines,  and  on- 
ly a  few  in  the  larger,  to  which,  lafk  they  were 
found  affixed,  but  had  not  corroded  them.  It  is 
only  perhaps  when  thefe  botts  are  in  great  num- 
bers, and  thereby  incommode  each  other  in  the 
inteftines  of  the  horfe,  that  they  make  their  way. 
towards  the  ftomach  ;  and  indeed  a  very  few  flies 
muft  be  fufficient  to  overftock  the  inlide  of  a  horfe^ 
provided  they  fliould  depoQte  all  tbeir  eggs,  and 
:ach  Diould  all  be  animated,  M.  Vallifnieri  having 
count(  d  above  700  in  the  body  of  one  fingle  fly. 
When  one  of  thefe  lx>tt8  has  left  the  anus  of  the 
)iurfe,  it  falls  on  the  ground ;  and  immediately 
f*-c*k6  for  fome  place  of  fafety,  where  it  may  re- 
tjfTLS  to  prepare  for  the  laft  ftage  of  its  transfor- 
juation,  by  which  it  becomes  a  fly.  And  now  by. 
(iegrees  the  fkin  harden^  anU  thickens ;  and  at 
length  forms  a  fold  fliell,  the  form  of  which  fcarce 
(biiers  from  that  of  the  worm.  It  is  firft  of  a  pale 
yod  colour,  which  changes  into  chefnut ;  and  at 
Kn^th,  by  the  addition  of  gradual  and  fuccefiive 
ihades  of  brown,  the  fhell  is  rendered  black.  The 
worm  or  bott,  Ixfore  it  pafles  into  a  nymph,  is 
of  the  form  of  an  oblong  ball ;  it  remains  in  this 
fbrmniuch  longer  than  worms  of  the  flefh-fly 
kind.  M  de  Reaumur  met  with  worms  that*  re- 
liined  this  figure  five  or  fix  days;  as  yet,  ime  can 
P' rceive  no  traces  of  the  legs,  wings,  and  head 
*A  jhe  nymph.  Hence  he  firft  learned,  that  thofe 
bolts  do  not  l)ecome  nymphs  immediately  upon 
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their  firft  change ;  but  that,  in  order  to  Ijecomip 
flies,  they  muft  undergo  one  change  more  than 
caterpillars  ordinarily  do  to  become  butterflies.-^ 
For  the  cure  of  hones  troubled  with  l>otts,  fee 
Farriery. 

BOTULPH,  St,  a  village  in  Rutlandfhire. 

BOTURN.    See  Botrv.s. 

BOTWAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  fubjedt  to  the  duke  of  Wirtembeig; 
15  m.  S.  of  Hailbron.  Lon.  9.  15.  £.  Lat.  49.  i.N. 
•  BOTZEN,  town  of  Auftria  in  Tirol,  which 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  Gen.  Buonaparte 
in  March  1797,  and  retaken  iu  April,  by  the  Auf- 
tria ns  under  Gen.  Lauden. 

BOTZENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  It  had  a  caftle,  which 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in  1202.  It  is  featcd 
on  the  Elbe,  and  the  veflels  that  pafs  by  are  obli- 
ged to  pay  a  confiderable  toll.  Lon.  10.  48.  £. 
Lat.  (>Z'  34-iN. 

BOVA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Naples,  feated 
near  the  Apennine  mountains ;  10  miles  S£.  of 
Reggio.    Lon.  16.  15.  £.  Lat.  38.  ao.  N. 

BbVATA  TBRR^  in  ancient  law  writers,  fig- 
nifies  an  oxgate  of  land,  or  fo  much  as  may  be 
ploughed  in  a  year  with  one  ox ;  by  fome  reckon- 
ed at  2^  acres,  by  others  at  18  or  20 ;  and  valued 
at  13s  to  2 OS  yearly  rent* 

BOVAUGH  BRIDGE,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ulfter. 

BOUCHAIN,  a  fortified  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  and  ci-devant  province 
of  Hainault*  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
river  Scheld.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1676: 
and  by  the  allies  under  the  duke  of  Marlt)orough 
in  z  71 1,  which  was  the  laft  military  atchievement 
of  that  great  general ;  but  the  following  year  it 
was  retaken  by  the  French.  It  has  had  its  fhare, 
of  fufferihg^in  the  prefent  war,  being  only  9  miles 
W.  of  Valenciennes.  Lon.  3.  21.  E.  Lat.  50. 18.  N. 

BOUCHART,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  Indre  and  Loire,  fituated  in  a  fmall 
ifland  of  the  river  Vienne,  15  miles  from  Tours. 

( I.)  BOUCHE,  H.f  [from  boucbe^  a  mouth,  Fr.J 
an  allowance  of  provifions* 

(2.)  BoucH£  OF  covRT,  the  privilege  of  ha- 
ving meat  and  drink  at  court  fcot-free.  The  word 
i»  alfo  written  botu/gCf  bouge%  and  budge*  The 
French  long  ufed  the  phrafe,  Avoir  homcbe  a  la 
cour  ;  that  is,  to  batje  tuble  or  diet  at  court*  This 
privil^e  was  fometimes  only  extended  to  bread, 
beer,  and  wine;  it  was  anciently  ufed  in  the 
houfes  of  noblemen,  as  well  as  in  the  king's  court. 
Thomas  Ei  of  Lancafter  retained  Sir  John  de 
Ewre,  to  ferve  him  with  10  men  at  anns  in  time 
of  war,  allowing  them  bouge  of  courts  with  livery 
of  hay  and  oats,  horfe  ihoes  and  nails. 

BOTJCHEFF,  »./.  obf.  goodnefs.  Cbaue. 

( I.)  BOUCHET,  John,  a  French  poet  and  hif- 
tonan  who  flourifhed  in  the  i6th  century.  The 
beft  of  his  writings  are  his  Annals  of  Aquitaine* 
and  his  Cbapflet  des  Princes* 

(2.)  BoucHET.  «./  [French.]    A  fort  of  pear. 

BOUCOTT,  a  town  near  Burton,  Nottingham. 

*  BOUD.  »./.  An  infed  which  breeds  in  malt; 
called  alfo  a  tvee^ii* 

(i.)  BOUDRY,  a  chatellany  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  province  of  Neufcbatel. 

{2.)B0UDRY, 
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(i.)  BouDRv  the  capital  of  the  above  cbateU 
hny,  CS^  I.)  Hion.  6.  40.  £.  Lat.  47.  i.  N. 
BOVERI  A,  or  }  n./.  in  old  records,  an  ox  ftall ; 
BOVERIUM,   Jacow-houfe. 
BOVERTON,  a  town  of  S.  Wales  in  Glamor- 
ganihire. 
BOVETHUS,  «./  [old  law  Lat.l  a  young  ox. 
BOVEY  COAL,  an  inflammable  foflile  found  in 
England,   France,  Italy,  Swiiferland,  Germany, 
Irehad,  &c«    Its  colour  is  brown  or  brownim 
black,  and  of  a  laminar  ilnidture.    It  is  compo- 
fed  of  woody   penetrated  by  bitumen ;  and  fre- 
quently contains  pyrites,  alum,  and  vitriol. 
BOUFFE,  ff./.  ob/.  a  belch.  Chauf. 
(k)  BOUFLERS,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  de- 
partment of  Oife. 

(2.)  BouFLERs,  Lewis  Francis,  duke  of  Bou- 
flere,  a  peer  and  maHhal  of  France,  was  bom 
in  1644.  He  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  valour 
and  conduct  in  fever.1l  lieges  and  battles,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  when  the  French 
were  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet. 
He  died  at  Fountainbleau  m  1711. 

(3.)  BouFLERS,  marlhal,  the  fon  of  the  Duke, 
(N''  a.)  is  famous  for  having  been  the  deliverer  of 
Genoa,  where  he  died. 
BOUGE.    See  Bouche,  N"  »-, 
♦  To  Bouge.  v.n.  [ham  bouge'y  Fr.]  To  fwell 
out. 

BOUGEANT,  William  Hyacinth,  a  famous 
Jefuit,  who  firft  taught  humanity  at  Caen  and  Ne- 
verSy  and  afterwards  fettled  at  the  college  of  Paris, 
where  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  feveral 
works,  particularly,  x.  A  coUedtion  of  phyfic^l 
obfervations,  extracted  from  the  beft  authors,  a. 
An  hiilory  of  the  wars  and  negociations  which 
preceded  the  treaty  of  Weftpfaalia.  .1.  The  fe- 
male dodor,  a  philofophical  amufement  on  the 
language  of  beafts,  &c.    He  died  in  1743* 

BOUGE.  RAVEL,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of 
Boo  PS  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought 
to  fome  of  the  Italian  markets.  Its  nofe  is  long 
and  pointed ;  its  back  is  of  ^  reddifh  blue,  its 
tail  red,  and  its  belly  of  a  fine  lilvery  white.  Its 
whole  body  is  fhorter  and  broader  than  the  com- 
mon boops.  WiUugbby, 

(i.)  •  BOUGH. »./.  \hogy  Sax.  the  gb  is  mute.] 
Ad  arm  or  lai^e  ihoot  of  a  tree,  bigger  than  a 
branch,  yet  not  always  diftinguiihed  from  it. — 
A  vine-labourer,  6ndtng  a  bough  broken,  took  a 
branch  of  the  fame  baugb^  and  tied  it  about  the 
place  broken.  Sidney. — 

Their  lord  and  patron  loud  did  him  proclaim, 
And  at  his  feet  thpjr  U^ml-^tougbi  did  throw. 

Fairy  Queen. 
From  the  bongb 
She  gave  him  that  fair  enticing  fruit.      Milton. 
As  the  dove's  flight  did  guide  JEneas,  now 
May  thine  condud  me  to  the  golden  bough* 

Denbam* 
Under  fome  fav'rite  myrtle's  fliady  bougbu 
They  fpeak  their  paifions  in  repeated  vows. 

Rofiommon. 

Sec  how,  on  every  bou^b^  the  birds  exprefsy 

In  their  fweet  notes,  their  happipefs,    Dryden. 

I'was  ail  her  joy  the  ripening  fhiits  to  tend, 

And  fee  the  bought  with  happy  ourdens  bend. 

*     •  Pope. 
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(1.)  Boughs,  green,  anciently  ma^e  apart 
of  the  decoration  of  altars  and  temples,  efpecially 
on  feftival  occafion?.  Oaken  boughs  were  oifercd 
to  Jupiter ;  thofe  of  laurel,  to  Apollo ;  of  olivo, 
to  Minerva  ;  myrtle,  to  Venus ;  ivy,  tq  Bacchus ; 
pine,  to  Pan  ;  and  cyprefs,  to  Pluto. 

( I.)  »  BOUGHT.  «./  [from  To  bo<w.']  t.  A 
twift ;  a  link  5  a  knot — 

His  huge  long  tail  wound  up  in  hundred  folds, 

Whofe  wreathed  hougbts  whenever  he  unfolds. 

And  thick  ejitangled  knots  <adown  does  flack. 

Fairy  ^fett» 
Immortal  vcrfe, 

Such  as  the  meeting  foul  may  pierce, 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bought 

Of  linked  fweetnefs,  long  drawn  out.  Milton, 
a.  A  flexure. — The  flexure  of  the  joints  is  not  the 
fame  in  elephants  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  Clear- 
er unto  thofe  of  a  man ;  the  bought  of  the  fore- 
legs not  dire<ftly  backward,  but  laterally,  and 
fomewhat  inward.  Brown* j  Fidgar  Errours, 

(  ». )  •  Bou  G  H  T.  preter.  and  participle  of  To  buy ; 
which  fee.— 

The  chief  were  thefe  who  nbt  for  empire 
fought. 

But  with  their  blood  their  country's  fafety 
bought*  Pope* 

BOUGHTON,  3  Englilh  villages,  viz.  i.  near 
Chefter :  ».  in  Northamptonlhire,  a  miles  fi-om 
Kettering :  and,  3.  in  Nottinghamfliire,  3  miles  S 
W.  ofTuxfield. 

Bou,GHTON-MUNCHELSEY,  a  towTi  in  Kent. 

BOUGIE,  [Fr.  a  wax  candle,]  a  machine,  whidh 
(as  the  wax  candle  formerly  was)  is  introduced  in- 
to the  urethra  for  removing  obftrudtions.  In  155 1, 
Andreas  Lacuna,  of  Caftile,  publifhed  at  Rome 
in  1%  pages,  the  method  of  knowing  and  extirpa- 
ting caruncles  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  which 
he  owns  he  learned  from  one  Philippus,  a  Por- 
tuguefe  quack,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  bougie  fo  employed,  and  fays,  he 
had  cured  fome  people  at  Rome,  by  them.    Scul- 
tetus,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  ufcd 
bougies  in  difeafes  of  the  urethra,  and  M.  Daran 
probably  took  the  hint  from  him.  Different  com- 
pofltions  have  been  ufed>  and  generally  mercury 
was  a  part  of  them.    Riverius  made  a  plailer  as 
follows :  R.  ol.  oliv.  lb.  iv.  cerae  citrin.  lb.  ii.  mi- 
nii  &  cerufl'.  aa  lb.  ifs  tereb.  venet.  &  rez.  alb.'aa 
0%.  \\\.  m.  The  following  la  recommended  by  Mr 
Hunter:— R.  olei  olivae  lib.  iij.    Cerae  flavae  lib. 
j.  Minii  lib.  ifs.    Thefe  are  to  be  boiled  together 
over  a  flow  fire  for  fix  hours.  Bougies  made  with 
this  compofition  will  be  found  much  too  foft  for 
immediate  ufe,  but  after  keeping  fome  months, 
will  acquire  fufficient  firmnefs.    The  plafter  may 
be  made  of  a  ftifter  confiftence,  by  adding  a  or  3 
ounces  more  wax,  and  the  like  quantity  of  mi- 
nium, and  continuing  the  boiling  till  the  latter  is 
diifolved.    A  tolerable  good  compofition  for  bou- 
gies may  alfo  be  formed  with  litharge  plafter  and 
yellow  wax,  to  which  may  be  added,   a  fmall 
quantity  of  red  fulphurated  quickfilver.    The  foU 
lowing  formula  is  from  Swediaur : — R.  Cerae  fla- 
vae lib.  j.  Spermatis  ceti  drach.  hi.    Ceruflx  ace-^ 
tatae  drach.  ij.  ad.  viij,  Thefe  are  boiled  togethei^ 
as  in  the  former  inftance,  an<l  the  proportion  o? 
acetated  ceruf^  regulated  according  as  the  bougier, 
I  i  1      ^r-^  T        are 
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are  defipied  to  be  of  a  firm  or  weaker  con fi Hence,    the  coat  of 
When  of  a  hr^v  fize,  thty  Ihould  always  be  of 
the  latter  defer iption,  that  they  may  the  more 
readily  conform  to  the  ihape  of  the  paflagc  when 
introduced.     Whether  the  bougies  are  made  up 
of  this  or  any  other  compofition,  they  mufl  be  of 
different  fizes,  from  the  bijrnefs  of  a  knittinj:  needle 
to  that  of  a  goofc  quilf.    They  arc  made  cf  Hpen 
rags,  fpread  with  a  proper  nr)atter  and  then  rolled 
lip  as  follow:  — HaviuiJ  fprcad  any  <[uantity  of 
tlie  linen  rag  with  the  compfition  that  is  chcf.n 
for  the  purpofe,  cut  it  into  ilips  from  fix  to  ten 
inches  lon^-,  and  from;  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
broad  ;  then  roll  them  on  a  glaz^»d  tile  or  marble 
into  the  form  of  a  wax  candle  5  and  as  the  end  of 
the  bougie  that  is  to  be  entered  firll  into  the  ure- 
thra fliowld  be  fomewhat  fmalUr  than  the  reft, 
cut  the  flips  a  little  tapering.    When  the  bougies 
arc  rolled  up,  that  fide  muft  bcputward  on  uhich 
the  plafter  ifi  fpread.  Bougies  are  likewife  formed 
of  catgut,  a  fubftance  well  calculated  to  penetrate 
a,  ftrifiured  part  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  it  admits 
of  being  made  fm.<llerthan  theplafler  bougie,  and 
;yet  polfefles  a  fufliciert  degree  of  elaAioity  «nd 
ltr(*ngth  to  allow  of  being  pufhed  forward  with 
fome  force.    Catgut  bougies  arc  alfo  well  calcu- 
lated to  pafs  through  an  aperture  which  t.ikes  a 
winding  fort  of  direftion,  a  cafe  in  \phieh  the 
common   bonjjie  very  frequently  fails.    They  do 
lefs  however  towards  dilating  the  ftridture  than  is 
generally  fuppofed,  as  they  foon  become  foft  and 
flabby,  and  in  that  ftate,  ratliei*  yield  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  ftridure,  ^han  produce  the  effe<ft  of  di- 
Uting  it.    Monf.  Daran,  and  others,  attributed 
the  adlion  of  the  bougies  to  the  compofitiou  thty 
inade  ufe  of  in  forming  them.     Mr  Shaip  appre- 
hended, that  as  much  of  their  efficacy  was  owing 
to  the  comprefiion   they  made  o|!  ihe  affected 
part,  as  to  any  other  principle:  aod'"Dr  Aitiicn 
▼ery  juftly  fays,  "  As  it  is  evident,  that  bougies 
of  very  differentcompofitionsfucceed  equally  well, 
in  curing  the  fame  diforders  in  the  urethra,  it  is 
plaip  that  they  do  not  act  by  means  of  any  peculiar 
tiualkies  in  their  compofition,  but  by  means  of 
lome  property  common  to  them  all.    This  muft 
be  their  mechanical  form  and  texture,  therefore 
their  mode  of  adio«  mufk  be  fimple  comprefiion. 
The  efficacy  of  mere  compreflion  in  many  cafes 
of  conflridion  is  well  known,  from  the  ufe  of 
fponge  tents  for  widening  parts  that  are  ftraiteneu 
by  cicatrices ;  and  admitUng  obftrudions  in  the 
urethra  to  be  frooi  a  oonftridion  formed  by  cica- 
irized  ulcers,  or  a  projedion'of  the  fpongy  tub" 
ftance  of  the  urethra  into  the  canal,  we  may  cati- 
ly  conceive,  that  a  gentle  continued  elaflic  cci^i- 
preilion  .will  in  time  overcome  the  difeafe.     We 
may  alfo  readily  account  for  the  inferior  efficacy 
of  metallic  and  whalebone  bougies,  from  their  iiot 
having  the  property  of  fwelling  with  moilture, 
and  therefore  not  making  fo  equal  a  compreiVion." 
A  late  invention,  in  which  catgut  is  invoivtu  in 
elaftic  gum,  is  perhaps  one  oi  the  greateit  im- 
provements ever    made  in  the  compofition  of 
fimple  bougies.     The  gum  defends  the  catgut 
from  the  moifVure  of  the  urethra^  and  renders  the 
bougie  pliant  in  all  its  paits,  whilft  a  very  fuitable 
degree  of  firmnefs  refults  from  •  the  intomixUire 
ci{.thL  catgut,    tjome  injury  however  is-dope  by 
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amifh  with  which  thofe  boilgies  are 
fometimcs  covered,  the  uiiethra  being  \ery  con- 
fidtrably  irritated  from  this  caufe  when  the  bougif 
is  retained  for  any  length  of  time.  The  pra^ice 
of  keeping  the  bougie  in,  as  formerly  directed  by 
Mr  Shaq>  and  othci  s,  for  feveral  hours  together, 
has  been  relinquidud  of  late  years  on  accouiit 
of  the  injury  fuppofed  to  be  done  by  it  to  the 
fun«itions  of  the  mufculi  acceleratores.  It  is  new 
the  pradice  to  wear  a  bougie  only  tor  a  few  mi- 
nutes  at  a  time ;  but  there  ceitainly  are  cafes, 
where  this  treatment  cannot  but  prove  incfEca- 
cious. 

{ J.)  BOUGUER,  John,  a  good  French  mathe- 
matician and  profeilor  royal  of  hydrography,  was 
author  of  A  complete  treatifc  on  Navigation,  He 
died  in  1 713. 

(2.)  Bouct'ER,  Peter,  a  celebrated  Frcr.ch  mi- 
thematician,  l.om  at  Croifie,  in  1698,  was  the 
fx)n  of  the  profeflbr,  (N^*  1.)  He  leametl  mathe- 
matics from  his  father,  from  the  time  he  was  abL* 
to  fpeak,  and  thus  became  a  profxient  in  Ce 
fcicnce,  while  he  was  yet  a  child.  Being  fcnt  «ir- 
ly  to  the  Jefuits  college  at  Vannes,  he  mflrudcd 
the  regtnt  in  mathematics,  at  11  years  of  age. 
At  1.3,  he  had  a  public  conteft  with  a  profefiorof 
mathtmatics,  upon  an  erroneous  propolition  he 
had  adv«r)ced  ;  and  gained  fo  complete  a  \idory 
oyer  him,  that  he  left  the  country.  At  15,  up- 
on his  father's  death,  he  was,  aft«.r  a  pubKc  txi- 
mipation,  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  his  proh  i- 
forlhip.  In- 1727»  he  obtained  tiie  prize  given  by 
the  academy  of  fciences,  for  the  beft  %vay  6f  mati- 
i.ig  ihips:  in  1729!  another  for  the  belt  mjnniT 
«  obferving  at  foa  the  height  of  the  ft.irs ;  and,  m 
1 731,  a  3d  pi'ize  for  the  moft  advantageous  way 
of  obferving  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  necdie. 
Jo  i7r^D,  he  w-as  removed  to  Havre.  In  I73«>  ^'^^ 
was  appointed  geonietriciaii  to  the  academy,  and 
in  i735»  penfioner  afVronomcr:  when  he  was  al- 
fo fent  along  with  MM.  Godin«  Condamine,  and 
Juflieu,  on  the  coipmifiion  to  S.  Anierica,  to 
determine  the  meafure  of  the  degrees  of  the  me- 
ridian and  the  figure  of  the  earth.  In  this  labo- 
rious bufincfs  of  ^o  years  duration,  chiefly  among 
the  lofty  Cordelicr  mountains,  he  determined  fe- 
veral other  new  points,  befidcs  the  main  object ; 
particularly  refpecting,  •  i .  the  Apanfion  and  con- 
trad  ion  ot  metals,  &c.  by  heat  and  cold;  2.  the 
refradion  of  the  atmofphere  by  the  tops  of  the 
moimtains;  3.  the  denfity  of  the  air  at  different 
heights;  4.  the  fefled  of  the  mountains  vipon  the 
plummet;  5.  a  method  of  redifying  the  errors 
committed  by  navigators  in  detemuoing  their 
rout ;  and,  6.  a  new  conflrudion  of  the  log  for 
meafurlng  a  fhip's  way,  &c;  He  died,  lyth  Aug. 
X75H,  aged  60..  His  chief  works  are,  i«  The 
Figure  of  the  Earth,  determined  by  the  obferva- 
tions  made  in  $.  America:  1749*  4to. :  2.  Tteatife 
ou  Navigation  and  Pilotage ;  1953,  4to.  abridged 
by  La  Caille,  in  i  vol.  8vo. ;  176S:  3.  Treatife 
on  fhips,  4to.  1756  :  and,  4.  On  the  Gradation  of 
Light;  1729  and  1760,  4to.  He  wrote  alfo  a 
vait  number  of  important  papers,  inferted  in  the 
Memoirs. of  the  Academy  ;  of  which  Dr  Hutton 
gives  a  complete  lift  in  his  Matbem,  ^  Pbikf,  Did. 
p..  219, 110. 
.  BO'JIIOURS,  Dominic,  a  celebrated  French 
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critic,  born  at  Paris  1628.  He  was  entered  into 
the  fociety  of  Jeluits  at  the  Age  of  16 ;  and  was 
appclntcd  to  read  I«'diire6  upon  polite  literature 
in  the  college  of  Clermont  at  Paris,  where  he  had 
ftudied :  but  he  was  fo  incelTantly  attacked  with 
the  headach,  that  he  could  not  purfuc  the  deft  in- 
cd  talk.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  education 
of  two  fons  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  which 
he  difcharged  with  great  applaufe.  The  duke  had 
fuch  a  regard  for  Bouhours,  that  he  wilhed  to  die 
in  his  arms ;  and  the  Jccount  of  the  pious  Cbrif- 
iinn  i>raib  of  this  great  pcrfonage,  was  the  firft 
work  which  Bouhours  gave  to  the  public.  He 
was  fent  to  Dunkirk  to  the  Popifli  refugees  from 
England ;  and  in  the  midft  of  his  miflionary  oc- 
cupations found  means  to  compofe  and  publifli 
bocks.  Among  thefc  were,  Entretiem  n*  J  rifle 
tjf  d'Eugenej  Dialogues  btrtween  Ariftus  and  Eu- 
jTcnius ;  a  critical  work,  concerning  the  French 
language.  It  whs  printed  5  times  at  Paris,  twice 
at  Grenoble,  at  Lyons,  Bruflels,  Amfterdam,  Lcy- 
dcn,  &c.  and  embroiled  him  in  quarrels  with  a 
preat  many  cenfors ;  with  Menage  in  particular, 
who,  however,  iivtd  in  friend(hip  with  him,  be- 
fore and  after.  This  piece  recommended  Bouhours 
fo  effc<5tually  to  the  celebrated  minifter  Colbert, 
that  he  trufted  him  with  the  education  of  his  fon 
tf.e  Marquis  of  Scgnelai,  He  wrote  afterwards 
ftveral  other  works ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  x. 
Remarks  and  doubts  upcft  the  French  language, 
a.  Dialogues  upon  the  aft  of  thinking  well  in 
works  of  genius.  7^.  The  life  of  St  Ignatius.  4. 
The  art  of  pleafing  in  converfation.  5.  The  life 
of  St  Francis  Xavier,  apoftle  of  the  Indies  and  of 
J.ipan.  This  laft  work  was  tranflated  from  the 
French  into  Englifti  by  Mr  Dryden,  and  publifh- 
ed  at  London  in  x688,  with  a  dedication  prefixed 
to  James  TI.'s  queen.' 

( I.)  riOUlLLON,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  ci- 
devant  county  of  Luxeniburgh ;  now  included  in 
one  of  the  new  departments  lately  annexed  to  the 
republic.  The  French  took  it  fo  long  ago  as  1676. 
The  cattle  is  feated  on  a  rock  that  is  almoft  inac- 
cefnble,  on  the  river  Semois,  la  m.  NE.  of  Sedan. 
Lon.  ?.  16.  L.  LatJ  49.  45.  N. 

(i.)  •  BoriLLON.  «./.  [French.]  Broth;  foup^ 
any  thing  made  to  be  fupped ;  a  term  ufed  in 
cookery. 

(.;.)  Bouillon,  in  the  menage,  a  lump  or  ex- 
crefcehce  of  flefli  that  grov/s  either  upon  or  juft 
by  the  frufh,  infomuch  that  the  frufli  -flioots  out 
like  a  lump  of  flefh,  and  makes  the  horfe  halt ; 
iUid  this  is  called  ihtflrjh  bltnving  upon  />6<f  Frus  H. 

BOVIL's  HALL,  in  V.^^y  near  Clackton. 

BOUIN,  an  ifte  of  France  m  the  Bay  of  Bifcay, 
on  thecoaft  of  the  department  of  Vendee, 

BOVINA  AFFECTio.    See  Affectio. 

BOVINES,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  ci- 
de\ant  Auftrian  Netherlands,  feated  on  the  Macfe, 
lo  m.  S.  of  Namur;  now  included  in  one  of  the 
new  French  dt-partments.  Lon.  4.  jo.  E.  Lat. 
30. 19.  N, 

BOVlNGTON,  4  villages,  viz.  r.  in  Dorfet- 
Ihire,  near  Affpiddle:  a.  in  Hertfordfhire,  near 
Hempftead. 

BOVINO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Capitanata,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine 
moiuitains.    Lon,  16.  ij.  £.  I.at.  41. 17.  N. 
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BOVISTA,  a  name  ufed  by  ancient  botaniilsyfor 
the  Lycoperdon,  or  puff-ball. 

BOVIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  to^vnof  the 
Silures,  in  Britain,  15  m.  S.  of  Ifca  Silunim,  or 
Caer-leon,  in  Monmouthibii-e :  Now  calktl  Cow- 
BRiDGE  ;  or,  according  to  Baudrahd,  Bangor  in 
Catrnarvonlhire. 

BOULAINVILLTERS,  Henry  de.  Lord  of  St 
Saife,  and  an  eminent  French  wrirer,  wa*  deficend- 
ed  from  a  very  ancient  and  noble'famiIy,andbom 
at  St  Saife,  in  1658.  His  education  was  among 
the  fathers  of  the  oratory ;  where  he  difcovered, 
from  his  infancy,  thofe  uncommon  abilities  for 
yrhich  he  vras  afterwards  diftinguilhed.  He  ap- 
plied himfclf  principally  to  hiftory ;  in  which'  his 
peribrmances  are  numerous  and  confiderable.  He 
was  author  of  a  hiftory  of  the  Arabians ;  Fourteen 
Icltcrs  upon  the  ancient  parliament  of  France;  a 
HinoTf  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII. ; 
the  State  of  France,  with  hittorical  memoirs  con- 
cerning the  ancient  government  qf  that  monarchy 
to  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet ;  «•  written  (fays  M. 
Montcfquieu)  with  a  fimplicity  and  honeii  free- 
dom, worthy  of  that  ancient  family  from  which 
their  author  was  defcended."  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1721;  and  after  his  death,  was  publilhed  hia 
Life  of  Mahomet. 

(i.)  BOULANGER,  John,  a  French  engrater, 
who  flouriflied  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  adopted  a  manner,  which,  though  not 
original,  he  gfeatly  improved :  He  finifhed  the 
faces,  hands,  and  all  the  naked  parts  of  hie  figures, 
very  neatly  with  dots  inftead  of  ftrokes,  or  Itrokes 
and  dots.  The  elfed  is  by  no  means  unpleaGng ; 
only,  in  fome  few  inftances,  he  has  oppofed  the 
coarfe  graving  of  his  draperies,  and  back  ground^ 
fo  violently  to  the  neater  work  of  the  flcfli,  the 
the  outline  of  the  latter  is  rendered  hard,  and  the 
general  appearance  flat.  This  ftyle  of  engraving 
has  been  fince  carried  to  its  greateft  pcrfedion  in 
England.  His  draperies  are  heavy,  and  the  folds 
not  well  marked.  However,  his  beft  prints  pof- 
fefs  much  merit,  and  aredcfervedly  held  in  efteem. 
•  (1.)  BouLANGER,  Nlcholas  Anthony,  a  very 
lingular  Frenchman,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  171a, 
and  died  there  in  1759,  aged  only  37.  He  is  ftid 
to  have  come  out  of  the  college  of  Beauvais,  al- 
moft as  ignorant  as  he  had  entered  into  it  5  but 
(inipgling  hartl  againftliis  unaptnefs  to  learn,  he 
at  lalt  overcame  it.  At  17  he  began  to  ftudy  ma- 
thematics and  archit^dure ;  and,  in  3  or  4  yeara 
made  fuch  progrefs  as  to  be  ufeful  to  the  baron 
of  Thiei-s,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  army  in 
quality  of  engineer.  Afterwards  he  had  the  lup- 
ptrvifion  of  the  highways  and  bridges ;  and  ne 
executed  feveral  public  works  in  Champagne,  Bur- 
gandy,  and  Lorrain.  1  he  author  ot  his  life,  in 
the  Diaionnttire  da  Hontmei  tehbres^  writes,  that 
in  this  province  a  terrible  fpirit  difcovered  itfelf 
in  him,  which  he  hfmfelf  did  not  fufpe<it  before, 
viz.  the  fpirit  of  "  thinking  philofophically.*'  Jn 
Cutting  through  moimtains,  directing  and  chang- 
ing the  courfe  of  rivevs,  and  in  the  breaking  up  and 
turning  over  the  ftrataof  the  earth,  he  faw  a  mul- 
titude of  different  fubftances,  which  (he  thought) 
evinced  the  great  antiquity  of  it,  and  a  long  feries 
of  revolutions  .which  it  muft  have  undergone. 
From  the  revolutions  in  the -globe,  he  polled  to 
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the  changes  that  mufl  have  happened  in  the  man 
ners  of  men  in  focieties,  in  government,  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  formed  many  conjedtures  upon  all 
thefe.  To  be  farther  fatisfied,  he  wanted  to  know 
whaty  in  the  hiftory  of  ages,  had  been  faid  upon 
thefe  parti^'ulars ;  and,  that  he  might  be  informed 
from  the  fountahi  head,  he  learned  firft  Latin  and 
then  Grefk.  Not  yet  content,  he  plunged  into 
Heljrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic ;  and  ac- 
/quired  fuch  erudition,  that,  if  he  had  lived,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  moft  learned  nwn  of 
Eurofje*  His  works  are,  i.  Traite  du  Defpoti/me 
Oriental  a  vols  lamo;  a  very  bold  work;  but 
not  fo  bold  and  licentious  as,  a.  VAntiquite  de- 
^*oileff  3  vols  lamo*  This  was  poft humous.  $• 
He  fumiftied  to  the  Encyclopedie  the  articles  Dehgf, 
Corvee^  and  Socitte,  4.  He  left  behind  him  in  MS. 
a  JDi^ionary  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
:Cordance  in  ancient  and  modem  language.  He 
is  laid  to  have  been  of  a  fweet,  calm,  and  en- 
gaging temper,  which,  however,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  dark,  impetuous,  ardent 
fpirit,  that  appears  to  have  actuated  him  as  a 
writer.    ' 

(i.)  BOULAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mofelle.  Lon.  6.  33.  £.  Lat.  49. 
10.  N. 

(2.)  BouLAY,  or  BuLJCUS,  Csefar  Egafle  du, 
was  bom  at  St  EUier  in  France,  and  became  pro- 
ifeflbr  of  hunianity  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  re- 
gifter,  re<aor,and  hiftoriogfrapher  of  the  univerfity 
of  Paris.  He  died  in  1 768,  after  having  publifhed 
feveral  works.  The  principal  of  them  are,  j4  Hi/' 
tory  of  the  Unvoerfity  i(f  Parijf  in  Latip,  6  velp 
folio ;  and  the  Treujure  of  Roman  Antiquities^  in 
I  vol.  folio. 

BOULCOLACA,  or  Bou&jcolakos,  [from 
^w^Kt^^  mud,  and  yaAiM^,  a  ditch,  j  among  the  mo- 
dem Greeks,  denotes  the  fpedlre  of  fome  wicked 
perfon,  who  died  es^communicated  by  the  pa- 
triarch, was  reanimated  by  the  devil,  and  caufed 
great  difturbance  among  the  people;  of  which 
many  ftrnnge  ftories  are  told. 

BOULD,  a  hamlet  of  Oxford/hire,  in  Idbury. 
•    *  BOULDER  Walls,  [in  architcifture.]  Walls 
built  of  round  flints  or  peebles,  laid  in  a  ftrong 
mortar ;  ufed  where  the  fea  has  a  bea^  cad  up, 
or  where  there  are  plenty  of  flints.  Build,  DiS, 

BOULETTE,  in  the  manege,  an  epithet  of  a 
horfe,,  when  the  fetlock  bends  foreward  out  of  its 
natural  (ituation,  through  violent  riding,  or  by  be- 
ing too  fhort  jointed. 

BOULGE,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  5  m.  NW.  of 
Woodbridge. 

BOULIMY.    See  Bulimy. 

BOULINIS,  or  Boulignis,  a  copper  coiup 
current  at  Bologna,  equal  to  the  Baiocco* 

(i.)  BOULLOGNE,  Bon  de,  a  painter  of  emi- 
nence, bom  at  Paris  in  1649.  From  his  father 
Lewis,  (No.  3.)  he  leamed  the  firft  principles  of 
the  art;  but  went  to  Rome  to  perfect  himfelf  from 
the  works  of  the  belt  mailers.  He  abode  in  Italy 
S  years. '  He  excelled  in  hiftory  and  portrait.  His 
talents  for  copying  the  pidures  of  the  great  Ita- 
lian painters  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  he 
frequently  deceived  the  grcatelt  judges.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1717,  aged  6S. 

(a.)  BouLLOGMBy  Lewis  De^  was  born  at  Paris, 
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in  16549  was  the  younger  brother  of  Boo,  (No.  u) 
and  like  him,  leamed  from  his  father  the  firft 
principles  of  painting,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Rome  to  complete  his  fludies.  His  works,  on  his 
return,  were  fo  much  efleemed,  that  Louis  XIV. 
made  him  knight  of  St  Michael,  appointed  him 
his  principal  painter,  allowed  him  feveral  pen  lions, 
and  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  em^ 
bellifhed  the  church  of  the  Invalids,  the  chapel  of 
Verfailles,  &c.  He  chiefly  excelled  in  hiftory  and 
allegory.    He  died  at  Paris  1734,  aged  80. 

(3.)  BouLLOGNE,  or  >  Lewis  De*  painter  to 

BouLLONNC,  5  the  French  king,  and 

p.'ofeflbr  of  the  academy  of  painting,  diftinguifli* 
ed  himfelf  by  his  art ;  and  clied  at  Paris  in  16749 
aged  65.  There  are  three  of  his  pii^tures  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  He  left  two  fons.  See 
No.  I.  and  a. 

BOULNEHERST,  a  village  in  Bcdfordfliire, 
near  Thurley. 

BOULNESS,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  on  the 
Solway  Frith,  where,  by  crofling  the  fimds  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  at  low  water,  paf- 
fengers  fave  a  circuit  of  many  miles.  At  this  place 
was  the  ancient  termination  of  the  Pidts  Wail« 

BOULOGNE.    Sec  Boloone. 

BOULOGNOIS.    See  BolognOis. 

BOULSTON,  a  village  in  Herefordfhire,  E.  of 
Aconbury. 

*  To  BOULT.  V.  a.    See  To  Bolt. 

BOULTER,  Hugh,  D.  D.  was  bora  in  or  near 
London,  of  reputable  and  wealthy  parents.  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  he  was  admitted  a  commoner 
of  Chriil  church  in  Oxford.  Some  time  after,  he 
was  chofen  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college,  at  the 
fame  eledtion  with  Mr  Addifon  and  Dr  Wilcox, 
From  the  merit  and  learning  of  the  perfons  eled- 
ed,  this  was  commonly  called  by  Dr  Hough, 
prelident  of  the  college,  the  golden  eUQion.  He 
was  invited  tp  London  by  Sir  Charles  Hodges, 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  1700,  who  niade 
him  his  chaplain,  and  recommended  him  to  Dr 
Tenifon,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earl  ot  Sunderland,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  parfonage  of  St  Olave  in  Southwark,  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  Surry ;  where  he  continued 
difcharging  faithtuUy  his  paftoral  office,  till  he  was 
recommended  to  attend  &.  George  1.  as  his  chap- 
lain, when  he  went  to  Hanover  in  1719.  He  taught 
prince  Frederick  the  EngliOi  language,  and  by  his 
conduct  fo  won  the  king's  favour,  that  he  pro- 
moted him  to  be  dean  of  Chri^-church,  and  bilhop 
of  Briftol.  Five  years  afterwards,  he  received^  a 
k'ttcr  ftom  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  acquainting  him 
^hat  the  king  had  nominated  him  archbiihop  of 
Arniagh  and  primate  of  Ireland.  This  honour  he 
would  gladly  have  declined ;  and  delired  the  fe- 
cretary to  ufe  his  go^  officea  with  his  majefty  to 
excufe  him  from  accepting  it.  Ireland  happened 
to  be  at  this  jun<5lure  in  a  great  flame,  occalioned 
by  Wood's  ruinous  projedt;  and  the  miniftry 
thought  that  the  biOiop  would  greatly  contribute 
to  quench  it  by  his  judgment,  moderation,  and 
addrefs.  The  king  therefore  laid  his  ablbhite 
commands  upon  him ;  to  which  he  atlaft  fubmit- 
tcd.  When  he  had  taken  pofleflion  of  the  pri- 
macy, he  bt»gan  to  confider  that  country,  in  which 
his  lot  was  cail  for  Ufc*  a^  his  own;  and  to  pn>- 
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TBbte  hk  true  intereft  with  the  greateft  zeal  and 
affidoity.  Accordingly,  in  innumerable  inftances, 
he  exerted  himfelf  in  the  nobleft  adts  of  bene6- 
cence  and  public  fpirit.  In  feafons  of  the  greateft 
fcarcity,  he  was  more  than  once  inftrumental  in 
preventing  a  famine.  On  one  of  thefe  occafions 
hediftributed  vaft  quantities  of  corn  -  throughout 
the  kingdom,  for  which  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ^ 
palTed  a  vote  of  public  thanks;  and  at  another 
time  2500  perfons  were  fed  at  the  poor  houfe  in 
Dublin,  every  morning,  and  as  many  every  even- 
ing, for  a  considerable  time  together,  moftly  at 
the  primate's  expence.  When  fchemes  were  pro- 
pcMGxl  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  be  encou- 
laged  and  prcnnoted  them  not  only  with  his  coun- 
fel  but  his  purfe.  He  had  great  compailion  for 
the  poor  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  who  were  difabled 
from  giving  their  children  a  proper  education; 
aod  he  maintained  feveral  of  the  children  of  fuch 
in  the  univerfity.  He  ereded  4  houfes  at  Drog- 
heda  for  the  reception  of  clergymen's  widows,  and 
purchaled  an  eftate  for  the  endowment  of  them. 
His  charities  for  augmenting  fmall  livings  and 
buying  glebes  amounted  to  upwards  of  .^0,000 1. 
befides  what  he  devifed  by  will  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes  in  England.  In  ihort,  the  inflances  he  gave 
of  his  generofity,  benevolence,  virtue,  piety,  and 
wifdom,  are  almoft  innumerable ;  and  the  hlltory 
of  his  life  is  his  nobleft  panegyric.  This  excellent 
prelate  died  at  London,  on  the  ad  of  June,  17429 
and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a 
beautiful  monument  of  finely  polifhed  marble  is 
ereded  to  his  memory, 

BOULTERS.    See  Bolters,  N*  4. 

BOITLTHAM,  a  village  8W.  of  Lincoln. 

BOULTINE,  in  architedure,  a  convex  mould- 
ing, of  one  fourth  of  a  circle ;  placed  below  the 
plinth  In  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  capital. 

BOULTING.    See  Bolting,  f  a  &  3. 

BOULTON,  Edmund.    See  Bolton,  N**  17. 
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He  fpeaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  fmoke^  aiid 

bounce  ; 
He  gives  the  baftinado  with  his  tongue.  State/, 

Two  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  fweethcart's  name ; 
This  with  the  loudeft  btnince  me  fore  amaz'd. 
That  in  a  llame  of  brighteft  colour  blaz'd.  Gay. 
3.  A  boaft  ;  a  threat :  in  low  language, 

*  To  Bounce,  v.  «.  [a  word  formed,  fays  Skin" 
nery  from  the  found.]  i.  To  fall  pr  fly  agamft  any 
thing  with  great  force,  fo  as  to  rebound.— 

The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  ftart, 
Againft  his  bofQm  bgunc'd  his  heaving  heart* 

Biyden. 
a.  To  fpring ;  to  make  a  fudden  leap ;  a  fuddea 
explofion.—High  nonfenfe  is  like  beer  in  a  bottle^ 
which  has,  in  reality,  no  ftrength  knd  fpirit,  butT 
frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces^  and  imitates  the  paf« 
fions  of  a  much  nobler  liquour.  Addtfin* — 

They  bounce  from  their  neft.  Sftvift* 

Out  bounced  the  maftifF  of  the  triple  head ; 
Away  the  hare  with  double  fwiftnefs  fled.  Swift. 
3.  To  make  a  fudden  noife. — Juft  as  I  was  put- 
ting out  my  light,  another  bounces  as  hard  as  he 
can  knock.  Scwift.  4«  To  boaft  j  to  bully :  a  fenfe 
only  ufed  in  familiar  fpeech.  5.  To  be  bold,  or 
ftrong. — 

Forfooth  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buikin'd  miftrefs,  and  your  warriour love. 
To  Tbeftns  muft  be  wedded.  SbakeJ^arem 

*  BOUNCER.  »./.  [from  bounee:\  A  boafter; 
a  bully ;  an  empty  threatener :  in  colloquial  fpeechl 

(i.)  ♦  BOUND,  adj.  [a  word  of  doubtful  etymo- 
logy.] Deftined ;  intending  to  come  to  any  place. 
His  be  that  care,  whom  moft  it  doth  concern^ 
Said  he ;  but  whither  with  fuch  hafty  flight 
Art  thou  now  bound?  for  well  might  I  difcera 
Great  caufe,  that  carries  thee  fo  fwift  and  light. 

Fairy  ^een. 
— To  be  bound  for  a  port  one  defires  extremely. 


BOULUKEy  in  the  military  orders  of  the  Turks,   and  fail  to  it,  with  a  fair  gale,  is  very  pleafant 
a  body  of  the  janizaries,  with  an  officer  in  the    Temple. — 


place  of  a  colonel  at  their  head,  fent  upon  fome 
particular  enterprize.  They  are  feled:ed  out  of 
the  body,  and  as  foon  as  the  buiinefs  is  over,  are 
received  again  into  their  former  companies. 

( I.)  BOUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in 
Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
Nile. 

(a.)  BouM  sous  STABULA,  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy, the  territory  of  Mylae,  a  peninfula  off  the 
£.  coaft  of  Sicily,  N.  of  Syracufe ;  remarkable  for 


Willing  we  fought  your  fhores,  and  hither  ^o««^. 
The  port  fo  long  delir'd,  at  length  we  found. 

D/yden. 

(a.)  *  Bound.  «./.  [from  bind]    i.  A  limit  j  a 

boundary ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  terminated. 

Illimitable  ocean  !  without  ^^kW; 

Without  dimenfion;   where  length,  breadth, 

and  height, 
And  time,  and  place,  are  loft.  Milton^ 

Thofe  vaft  Scythian  regions  were  feparated  by 


its  fertility  and  rich  ptftures :  whence  arofe  the    the  natural  bounds^  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains. 


fible  of  the  oxen  of  the  fun  feeding  there.  Pliny 
and  Seneca  iay,  that  fomething  like  dung  is  thrown 
out  on  the  coaft  of  Mylx  and  Meffana,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  feble  of  the  oxen  of  the  fun  being 
fUlled  there;  and  the  inhabiUnts  ftill  affirm  the 
fame  thing. 

(i .)  BOUNCE,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  fqualus.    See  Squ  a  l u  s. 

(a.)  ♦  BouM c E. »./.  [from  the  verb.]    i .  A  ftrong 
fodden  blow. 

Theimtiif ^burft  ope  the  door ;  the  fcomful  fair 

Relentlefs  look'vf.  Dryden, 

a.  A  fudden  crack  or  noife. — 

What  cannoneer  begot  this  lufty  blood  ? 


woods,  or  marfhes.  Temple, — 

Indus  and  Ganges,  our  wide  empire's  bounds^ 

Swell  their  dy*d  currents  with  their  natives 

wounds.  Dryden. 

Through  aH  th'  infernal  bounds^ 

Which  flaming  Phlegethon  furrounds, 

Sad  Orpheus  fought  his  confort  loft.  Pope. 

a.  A  limit  by  which  any  excurfion  is  reftrained.— * 

Hath  he  kX.  bounds  between  their  love  and  me? 

I  am  their  mother,  who  iball  bar  me  from  them : 

Sbakffpeare. 
Stronger  and  fiercer  by  reftraint  he  roars. 
And  knows  no  bsunJ^  but  makes  his  pow'r  his 
fhorc-s.  Denbam, 
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^Any  hdwtJj  made  with  body;  eveii  adamantine 
walls,  are  far  from  putting  a  ftop  to  the  mind,  in 
its  progrefs  in  fpace.  LoM,  3.  [from  To  bounds 
V.  «.]  A  leap ;  a  jump ;  a  fpring. — 

Do  but  note  a  wild  and  wjinton  herd^ 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds^  bellowing,  and  neighing 
loud.  Sbakefpearr^ 

The  horfcs  darted  with  a  fudden  bounds 
And  flun^  tlic  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground, 

Addifon* 
Dextrous  he  'fcapes  the  coach  with  nimble 
boundsx 
Whilft  ev'ry  honeft  tongue  Stop  thief  refounds. 

Gay. 
4.  A  rebound ;  the  leap  of  Something  flying  back 
by  the  force  of  the  blow. — Thefe  inward  difgufts 
are  but  the  firit  bound  of  this  ball  of  contention. 
Decay  ofPUty. 

(3.)  Bound,  in  dancing,  a  fpring  from  one  foot 
to  the  other;  by  which  it  differs  from  a  hop, 
where  the  fpring  is  from  one.  foot  to  the  fame.  It 
alfo  differs  from  a  half  coupee,  as  in  the  latter  the 
body  always  bears  on  the  floor,  either  on  one  foot 
or  the  other ;  wliereas,  in  the  bounds  it  is  thrown 
quite  from  the  floor. 

(4.)  •Bound,  preterite  apd  part,  paffue  oiMnd. 
— Nay,  faid  Pamela,  none  fhall  take  that  oi^ce 
from  myfclf,  being  fo  much  bound  as  1  am  for  my 
education.  Sidney, — 

This  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  fo  infinitely  bound,'-- 
— You  fhould  in  all  fenfe  be  much  bound  to  him ; 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Shake*peare, 

The  gentleman  is  leam'd,  a  moft  rare  fpeaker, 

To  nature  none  more  bound.  Shakefpeare. 

— ^The  bilhops  of  Hungary,  being  wonderfully 

rich,  were  bound  to  keep  great  numbers  of  horfe- 

men,  which  they  ufed  to  bring  into  the  field. 

Knoiles. — They  fummoned  the  governor  to  deliver 

it  to  them,  or  elfe  they  would  not  leave  one  flone 

upon  another.    To  which  the  governor  made  no 

other  reply,  than  that  be  was  not  bound  to  repair 

it ;  but,  however,  he  would,  by  God*s  help,  keep 

the  ground  afterwards.  Clarendon, 

(5.)  Bound  Bailiffs.    See  Bailiffs,  ^3. 

(6.)  Bounds  of  Land^.    See  Abbutals,  and 

Abuttal. 

(r.)  *  To  Bound,  v,  a,  [from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
limit  ;*  to  terminate. — 

A  lofty  tow*r,  and  ftrong  on  every  GdCi 
With  treble  walls,  wbich  Phlegethon  fuiTounds, 
Wliofe  fiery  flood  the  burning  empire  bounds, 

Dryden, 
1.  To  reftrain ;  to  confine.-!* 
Take  but  degree  away, 
The  bounded  waters 

Would  lilt  their  bofoms  higher  than  the  (hores, 
And  make  a  fop  of  ail  this  folid  globe.  Shakefp. 
3.  Sometimes  with  in. —  ^ 

*      My  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  flnifler 
Bounds  in  my  firc''sy  Shake/peare. 

(a.)  •  To  Bound,  v.  a.  To  make  to  bound. — 
If  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horfe 
for  her  favours,  I  would  lay  on  like  a  butcher^ 
and  fit  like  a  jackanapes,  never  off.  Shake/p, — 


^  B  o  u 

Ir  love,  ambitious,  fought  a  match  of  birth, 
Whofe  veins  bound  richer  blood  tha  n  lad  y  Blanch  I 

Sbake/peartm 
(3.)  *  To  Bound,  v.  «.  [^bondir^  Fr.]     i.  To 
jump ;  to  fpring  5  to  move  forward  by  leaps. — 
Torrifmond  appeared. 
Gave  me  hi^  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er, 
Leaping  and  boun  ^in^  on  the  billows  head.  Dryd. 

Before  his  lord  the  ready  fpaniel  bounds^ 
Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  furrow'd  grounds. 

Pope. 
When  fudden  tl;ro*  the  woods  a  bounding  flag 
Ruib'd  headlong  down,  and  plung'd  amidft  the 
river.  Rowe. 

Warbling  to  the  vary'd  drain,  advance 
Two  fprightly  youths,  to  form  the  bounding 
dance.  Pope, 

%.  To  rebound;  to  fly  back  by  lepercufijon. — 
Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  EngliHi, 
That  being  dead*  Uke  to  the  bullets  grazing. 
Breaks  out  into  a  fecond  coiufi^  of  milchief. 

SbaJke/peare, 

*  BOUNDARY.  «./.  [from  inund^  Limit; 
bound.— He  fuffers  the  confluence  and  clamours 
of  the  people  to  pafs  all  boundaries  of  laws,  and 
reverence  to  his  authority.  JC,  Cbarics. — Seii£ition 
and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts; 
beyond  which  tlie  mim.t,  whatever  eftbrts  it  would 
make,  is  not  able  to  advance.  Locke. — Great  part 
of  our  fins  confift  in  the  irregularities  attendii^ 
the  ordinary  purfuits  of  life;  fo  that  Our  reforma- 
tion muft  appear,  by  purfuing  them  within  the 
bounda'ies  oi  duty,  Rogers, 

*  BOUNDEN.  part,  pajive  of  kind.  Not  now 
much  in  ufe.— 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
'  I.fhall  defire  more'  love  and  knowledge  of  you.— 

— I  reft  muft  koundeu  to  you :  fare  you  well. 

Sbakejpeare. 
-^We  alfo  moft  humbly  befought  him  to  accept 
of  us  as  his  true  fervants,  by  as  juft  a  right  as  ever 
men  on  earth  were  bounden.  Bacon.  ^To  be  care- 
ful for  a  proviflon  of  all  neceffaries  for  ourfelves, 
and  thoffi  who  depend  on  us,  is  a  bounden  AmIj. 
Roger  i, 

»  BOUNDING-STONE.  Boumd-stone.  m.f, 
A  flone  to  play  with. — 

I  am  pafi  a  boy ; 

A  fceptre's  but  a  play-thing,  and  a  globe 

A  bigger  boundingfione,         ^  ,  Dry  den. 

*  Boundless,  adj.  [from  bound?^  Unlimit- 
ed;  unconfined;  immeafurable ;  illimitable.— 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundUfs  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didft  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert.  Sbakefpeare. 

Heav'n  has  of  right  all  victory  defign'd ; 
Whence  boundle/s  power  dwells  in  a  will  con- 
fln'd.  Dryden, 

—Man  feems  as  boundUfs  in  his  deflres,  as  God  is 
in  his  being ;  and  therefore  nothing  but  God  him- 
felf  can  fatisfy  him.  Soutb, — Though  we  make 
duration  bomdlefs  as  it  is,  we  cannot  extend  it 
beyond  all  being.  God  fills  eternity,  and  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  reafon,  why  one  fliould  doubt  that  be 
fills  immenfity.  Locke, — 

Some  guide  the  courfe  of  wand'riog  orbs  an 
high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  thro'  the  boundle/s  iky.  Pope. 
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«  BOUNDLESSNESS.  »./.  [from  boundk/s.'] 
Exemption  from  limits. — God  has  corred^ed  the 
houndleffnefs  of  his  voluptuous  defires,  by  ftinting 
Lis  capAcitios.  ^outb. 

•  BOUND-STONE.    See  Bounding-Stone. 

•  BOUNTEOUS,  adj,  [from  hounty^^  Liberal ; 
kind ;  generous ;  munificent ;  beneficent :  a  word 
ufed  chiefly  in  poetry  for  bountiful — 

Every  one, 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  mture 
H.ith  ill  him  cIo»'d.  Sbakefpcare. 

Her  foul  abhorring  avarice, 
Bounteoiu  \  but  almoll  bounteous  to  a  Vice.  Diyd, 

•  BOUNTEOUSLY,  adv,  [from  bounteous.] 
Liberally;  generoufly;  largely, — 

He  bcunteo'ijlj  beftow'd  unenvied  geod 
On  me.  Drjden, 

•  BOUNTEOUSNESS.  «./:  [fieom  bounteoUs.] 
Munificence ;  liberality ;  kindnefs. — He  filleth  all 
things  living  with  bounteoufnefs.  i*falms» 

•  BOUNTIFUL,  adj.  [from  bounty  and /«//.] 
1.  Libeml ;  generous ;  munificent  — 

As  bountiful  as  mines  of  India.  Sbtkep. 

—If  you  will  be  rich,  you  muft  live  frugal ;  if  you 
will  be  populir,  you  muft  be  bountiful*  Taylor, — 
I  am  obliged  td  return  my  thanks  to  many,  who, 
without  confideriq'g  the  man,  have  been  bmmtiful 
to  the  poet.  Dr^'^/fw.— God,  the  bountiful  author 
of  our  being.  Locke*  a.  It  has  0/ before  the  thing 
given,  and  to  before  the  perfon  receiving. — Our 
king  fpares  nothing  to  give  them  the  ftiare  of  that 
felicity,  c/"  which  he  is  fo  bountifid  to  hid  kingdon;!. 

^  BOUNTIFULLY,  ad-o,  [from  bountiful.]  Li- 
berally ;  in  a  bountiful  manner ;  brgelv. — 

And  now  thy  alms  is  given. 

And  thy  poor  ftaWling  bountifully  fed.  Donne. 
—It  is  affirmed  that  it  nevei*  raineth  in  Egypt ; 
the  river  bountifully  requiting  it  iit  its  inundation. 
rulgar  Errours. 

•  BOUNTIFULNESS.  n.  f.  [from  bountiful.] 
The  quality  of  being  bountiful ;  generofity.— En- 
riched to  all  bountifulnefs.     %  Corviibiam. 

•  BOUNTIHEAD.  1  n.  f.  [from  bounty  and 

•  BOUNTI HEDE.    \  bead,  or  boodi.  See  Hood  ] 

•  EOUNTIHOOD.  )  Goodnefs ;  virtue.  It  is 
now  wholly  out  of  ufe. — 

This  goodly  frame  of  temperance, 
Formerly  grounded,  and  ft  ft  fettled 
On  firm  foundation  of  true  bountibead* 

Fairy  ^ueeUt 
How  (hall  frail  pen,  with  feaf  difp^rg'd. 
Conceive  fuch  fovereign  glory,  and  great  boun^ 
tibood.  Fairy  Queen. 

(i.)  *  BOUNTY,  n.  f,  Ibont^  Fr.}  1.  Gene- 
rofity ;  liberality  ;  munificence.-*- We  do  not  fo 
f<r  magnifjr  her  exceeding  bounty,  as  to  affirm, 
th.1t  ftie  bnngeth  into  the  world  the  fons  of  men^ 
adorned  with  gorgeous  attire.  Hookei.-^ 

If  you  knew  to  whom  you  ftieW  this  honour, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 
Than  cuftomary  bounty  can  enforce  you.    ^bak* 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  lovdy 
That  thou  may'ft  nothing  give,  that  is  not  thine. 

Denbam. 

Thofe  godlike  men,  to  wanting  virtue  kind, 

&iM/y  wdl  plac'd  prciierr'd,  and  \^ell  defign'd. 

To  afi  their  titles. 
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1.  It  feems  diftinguifhed  from  charity,  ^i  a  p^efehi 
from  an  Qlm\ ;  being  ufcd  when  perfons,  not  ab- 
folutely  neceilitous,  receive  gifts ;  or  when  giftsr 
are  given  by  grent  perfons. — Tell  amiferof  ^ok«// 
to  a  friend  or  mercy  to  the  poor,  and  he  will  not 
underftand  it.  South — Her  m.?jefty  did  not  fee 
this  airembly  fo  proper  to  excite  aharity  and  com- 
panion; though  I  queftion  not  but  her  royal 
bounty  will  extend  itfelf  to  them.  Jlddifcn. 

(1  )  BouKTY,  in  commerce,  a  premium  paicf 
by  government  to  the  exporters  of  certain  Britifti 
commodities,  as  fail  cloth,  gold  and  filver  lace^ 
filk-ftockings,  fifti,  corn,  &c.  The  h.ippy  infhi-' 
'ence  which  bounties  have  on  trade  and  manufac- 
tures is  well  known  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Britifli  government,  than  the  great  care  that  i» 
taken  to  give  all  poflible  encouragement  to  thofe 
who  ftull  eftablilh  or  improve  any  hazardous 
br  inch  of  manufa<ftUre  or  commerce.  All  under- 
t'lkings,  in  refpedt  either  to  mercantile  enterprifes^ 
or  in  the  cftablifhment  of  manufa(5lures,  are  Weak 
and  feeble  in  their  beginnings  ;  and  if  unfuccefs- 
ful,  either  fink  entirely,  or  at  leaft  are  feldom  re-' 
vived  in  the  fame  age.  Accidents  of  this  nature 
are  not  only  deftruftive  to  private  perfons,  hut 
exceediiikjly  detrimental  to  the  public  intereft,  Onf 
this  principal,  more  efpccially  fiftce  trade  hasbeell 
cultivated,  fuch  attempts  have  been  thought  ,de-f 
ferving,  and  have  been  favoured  with  public  fup- 
port.  This  in  former  tinies  ufually  flowed  from- 
the  crown,  in  the  form  of  letters  p  tent,  charters, 
or  other  grants  of  privileges,  which,  however  re- 
quifite  they  might  be,  were  notwithftanding  very 
frequently  objcAs  of  cenfure.  If  fuch  as  obtain- 
ed them  fi'.iled  in  their  endeavours,  they  were  re- 
puted projcSors  ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  they  fuc- 
ceeded,  they  were  confidered  as  monopolizers. 
Corporations,  which  imply  the  uniting  certain  in- 
dividuals into  a  body,  that  fhey  may  thereby  be- 
come more  ufeful  to  the  community^  were  alfo, 
created  by  the  crown  with  this  view.  Many  of 
thefc  were  fonned  for  pronwting  trade  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  fyftem  of  our  govemmenty 
were  thought  neceflary  and  ufeful.  But  they  are" 
now  degenei'ated  into  fo  manv  fyftems  of  mono-* 
poly,  and  tend  only  to  be  of  lervice  to  the  indivi-* 
duals  thnt  compofe  theie  fmall  bodies.  On  the 
fame  principle,  privileges  were  granted  to  private; 
perfons,  thinking,  that  what  was  immediately  of 
ufe  to  them  would  terminate  in  public  utilifyv 
Thefe  alfo  did  good  m  bringing  In  many  arts  and 
manufadures ;  though,  in  fomc  cafes,  tending  to' 
private  intereft  more  than  public  emolument,  they 
were  liable  to  legal  corre^ion.  In  later  times,* 
and  in  concerns  of  moment,  a  tnuch  better  me- 
thod has  been  adopted,  as  often  as  it  hath  becc^ 
found  practicable,  by  rfeje<5ting  private  or  particu- 
lar intereft,  and  propofing  the  defigned  advan-r 
tagee,  to  fuch  as  fhould  perform  the  flipulations* 
on  which  they  are  granted.  Thefe  bounties,  a9 
they  are  jpaid  by  the  public,  fo  they  arefolcly  caU 
culated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  They  are 
fometimes  given  to  encour,ige  induftry  »nd  appli- 
cation in  raifing  a  nt  •  .Mfiry  commodity ;  whicb 
was  intended  by'  the  bounty  oh  exporting  com^' 
The  intention  of  this  bounty  was  to  encourpf*e  a-' 
griculture ;,  and  the  confequCnce  hath  been,  thalh 
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we  now  grow  more  than  twice  ad  much  as  we 
did  at  the  eftabliihment  of  the  bounty;  we  even 
confume  twice  as  much  bread  as  we  then  grew  ; 
yet  in  A.  D.  1697,  we  exported  a  15th  part  of 
what  we  grew,  of  late  years  a  29th  part  only. 
The  bounty  on  this  29th  part  amounted  to  forae- 
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prove  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of  what  refultl 
to  the  public.  For  if,  by  the  help  of  fuch  sl  boun- 
ty, one  or  many  traders  export  to  the  value  of 
xooC)  iO|OO0)  or  100,000  pounds  worth  of  com- 
modities or  manufactures,  whatever  his  or  thdr 
profit  or  lofs  (for  the  latter,  through  avidity  2nd 


what  more  than  50,0001.  and  the  produ<^e  to    overloading  the  market,  fometimes  happens,)  may 


more  than  400,000 1.  It  is  evident  that  all  this  is 
fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  all  that  we  have  annually  gained.  For 
if  our  cultivation  is  doubled,  as  indeed  it  i^  then 
the  rent  of  lands,  the  fubfiftence  of  working  hands, 
the  profits  of  the  tradefmen  fupplying  them  with 
Uteniiis,  clothes,  the  value  of  horles  employed,  &c. 
mufl  all  be  taken  into  the  account.  To  thefe  we 
muft  add  the  freight,  amounting  to  half  the  boun- 
ty, to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  advantages 
gained.  Bounties  arralfo  occafionally  given  with 


be,  the  nation  gains  the  1000,  io«oo9,  or  loccoo 
pounds  ;  which  was  the  obje^  of  the  legiflature 
in  granting  the  bounty.  Upon  this  confidcratioo, 
that  the  entire  produce  of  what  is  exported  ac- 
crues to  the  nation,  the  legiflature,  when  an  al- 
teration of  circumftances  required  it,  have  made 
no  fcruple  of  augmendng  a  bounty  ^  as  in  the  cafe 
of  refined  fugar  exported,  from  3s.  ta  9  s.  per 
hundred  weight.  In  like  manner,  the  original 
bounty  of  1 1.  per  ton  in  favour  of  veflels  em- 
ployed in  thp«  whale  fifhing  hath  been  doubled. 


a  view  to  promote  manufacJtures,  as  in  the  cafe  of  and  •  many  new  regulations  made,    in  order  to 

thofe  made  of  lilk.    Many  laws  are  to  be  found  render  this  fifhery  more  advantageous  to  the 

in  our  ftatute  books  in  favour  of  the  filk  manufac-  public.    As  a  bounty  is  given  on  malt  when  al- 

ture,  made' with  great  wifdom  and  propriety,  for  lowed  to  be  exported,  fo  an  equivalent  of  3  s. 

the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  many  thou-  per  ton  hath  been  .  granted  on  all  Briiifh  made 

fands  of  indqftrious  perfons  employed  therein,  malt  fpirits  when  exported,  which  is-  a  common 


By  itatute  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  ^  i .  a  bounty  was 
given  OS  the  due  exportation  or  ribbons  and  fluffs, 
of  iilk  only,  of  3  s.  upon  a  pound  weight ;  iilks, 
and  ribbons  of  filk,  mixed  with  gold  and  filver, 
4  s.  a  pound ;  on  filk  gloves,  filk  flockings,  filk 
fringes,  filk  laces,  and  fewing  (ilk,  x  s.  3  d.  a 
pound  I  on  fluffs  of  filk  and  grogram  yam,  8  d.  a 
pound ;  on  filk  mixed  with  incle  or  cotton,  i  s. 
a  pound ;  on  fluffs  of  filk  mixed  with  worfted. 


benefit  to  land,  manufadturers  and  commerce. 
It  muft  be  admitted  indeed,  that  on  whatever  ac- 
count, or  to  whatever  amount,  this  reward  is  gi- 
ven, the  public  feem  to  pay,  and  private  perfons 
fecm  to  receive.  But  thefe  private  perfons  receive 
it  as  the  hire  from  the  public,  for  performing  a 
forvice  which  otherwife  they  would  not  perform, 
the  benefit  of  which  accrues  to  the  public,  and 
who  can  therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  that  re- 


6  d,  a  pound,  for  3  years :  and,  from  experience  ward  in  reality,  which,  in  fa(51",  the^  only  feem  to 
of  their  utility,  thefe  were  continued  by  fubfe-  do.  For,  the  bounty  is  paid  to  individuals,  who, 
quent  adts.  Sometimes  bounties  are  given  to  fup-  as  fuch^  make  a  part  of  the  public.  But  the  com- 
port a  new  manu^dlure  agalnft  foreigners  already  modities  or  manufadures  exported  are  fold  to  fo- 
in  pofTefTion  of  it,  as  in  making  linen  and  fail-  reigners ;  and  the  whole  prcxiuce  of  them,  be  it 
cloth.    The  promoting  of  the  manufadure  of  what  it  will,  comes  into  the  purfe  of  the  public. 


Britifh  fail-cloth  was  undoubtedly  a  very  impor- 
tant national  object,  as  the  confumption  was  very 
large,  and  of  confequence  the  purchafe  of  it  from 
foreigners  an  heavy  expence  on  the  public.  Many 
methods  were  therefore  devifed,-and  countenan- 
ced by  law,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  fior  intro- 
ducing and  encouraging  our  own  in  prefereirce  to 
that  of  ftrangers,  ixkore  efpecially  in  the  royal  navy. 
By  fiat.  12  Ann,  cap.  t6.  ^  2.  a  bounty  was  given 


By  attending  to  this  felf-evident  dodrine,  ercry 
reafonable  and  public  fpirited  man  will  be  eafilv 
reconciled  to  bounties ;  and  the  3  following  con- 
fiderations  will  be  fufficient  to  obviate  the  mofl 
common  objedtions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
praftice  of  giving  them.  i.  That  no  bounty  can 
be  defired  but  on  the  plea  of  national  utility, 
which  always  deferves  notice,  and  cannot  be  mif- 
taken.    It  mufl  likewife  be  alledged  and  proved. 


of  one  penny  per  ell  on  all  that  was  exported  for  that  this  is  the  only  means  whereby  the  national 

a  term*    and  ccoitinued  by  fufequent  ftatutcs.  benefit  can  be  attained.    2.  The  fums  iffued  on 

By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  J  4.  an  additional  bounty  this  account  not  only  fhow  the  clear  expence  of 

or  another  penny  an  ell  h  granted.    Thefe  boun-  the  bounty,  but  alfo  indicate  the  profit  gained  by 

ties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  an  additional  duty  on  the  public  ;  for  as  the  one  cannot  exift  without 

imported  fail-cloth.     By  the  fame  ftatute  every  the  other,  that  amount  mufl  be  the  inconteflable 

fhip  built  in  Britain,  or  in  the  plantations,  is  un-  index  of  both.    %.  It  mufl  be  remembered  (and 

der  the  penalty  of  50 1.  to  be  fumifhed  with  a  of  this  too  fome  inflanccs  might  be  given),  that  if 

Complete  fuit  of  fiails  of  Britifh  manufadure.  The  bounties    fhould  be  improperly  beflowed,   they 

amount  of  thefe  bounties.marks  the  progrefs  of  will  of  courfe  prove  ineffedual,  and  after  a  few 

the  manufadure,  which  is  alfo  afliflcd  by  the  fund  fruitlefs  trials  will  remain  unclaimed,  and  confe- 

on  which  the  payment  is  afligned.    Thefe  boun-  quently  produce  no  expence.    There  is  indeed  a- 


ties,  however,  are  never  beflowed  but  on  mature 
deliberation,  in  virtue  of  ftrong  proofs,  and  with 
a  moral  certainty  of  a  national  benefit.  The  great 
intention  of  bounties  is  to  place  the  Britifh  trader 
on  fuch  ground  as  to  render  his  commerce  bene- 
ficial to  his  country.  In  order  to  this,  fome  profit 
muft  accrue  to  himfelf,  otherwife  he  would  not 
tfmbjjk  tfierein ;  but  this,  whatever  it  be,  muft 


nother  objedion  which  hath  been  madeagainil 
the  giving  of  bounties.  This  is  grounded  on  the 
frauds  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  liable; 
and  particulariy  the  relanding  of  the  goods  on 
which  the  bounty  hath  been  paid,  and  thereby 
deceiving  and  cheating  the  pubUc.  But  whoever 
perufes  the  law^  made  on  this  head,  and  atten- 
tively confiders  the  numerous  precautions  Uken 

to 
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to  fix  every  circumftance  relative  to  the  obtaining 
of  the  bounty,  the  checks  on  the  fhipping  of 
goods,  the  fecuritles  taken  for  their  due  exporta- 
tion, the  certificates  required  to  afcertain  their 
being  adlually  delivered  and  fold  in  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, muft  be  convinced,  that  to  difcharge  all  thofe 
fecunties,  in  cafe  of  an  intended  fraud,  is  a  thing 
very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impradicable.  To 
thefe  remarks  we  may  add,  that  bounties  are  ufu- 
aJly  granted  only  for  a  limited  time  j  are  always 
liable  to  be  fulpended ;  and  of  courfe  can  never 
be  the  great  caufe  of  any  great  national  lofs. 
There  is  bo  doubt  that,  exclufive  of  frauds,  the 
immoderate  thirft  of  gain  may  tempt  interefled 
men  to  aim  at  converting  what  was  calculated  for 
public  benefit  to  its  detriment,  for  their  own  pri- 
vate advantage.  Thj^s,  on  a  profped  of  Ihort 
crops  in  other  countries,  men  may  take  meafures 
within  the  letter,  but  direAly  againa  the  fpirit, 
of  the  law,  to  fend  fo  much  of  our  com  abroad, 
as  to  endanger  a  famine  at  home.  For  this  the 
wifdom  of  parliament  provides,  not  barely  by  fuf- 
pending  the  bounty,  but  by  prohibiting  exporta- 
tion and  opening  the  ports  .for  foreign  fupplies. 
We  cannot  with  any  fhadow  of  juflice  afcribe  fear- 
city  to  the  bounty  on  the  exporution.  If  this 
was  the  cafe,  fufpenfions  would  be  frequent, 
whereas  there  have  been  but  5  in  a  courfe  of  70 
years.  If  the  bounty  had  any  ftiare,  the  larger 
Lhc  exportation  the  greater  would  be  the  fcarci- 
ty.  In  A.  D.  1750  we  exported  more  than  one 
fifth  of  our  growth  of  wheat,  which  wasnotwith- 
ftanding  but  at  4  fhillings  per  bufhel ;  whereas  a 
century  before,  A.  D.  1650,  when  we  had  nei- 
ther bounty  nor  exportation,  wheat  was  at  9s  and 
Ad  per  bufheU  The  caufes  of  fcarcity  are  un- 
kindly feafons ;  which  though  human  policy  can- 
not pre%'ent,  yet  their  fad  effedts  have  been  evi- 
dently lelTened  by  our  increafed  gro^vth,  Gnce  the 
bounty  and  exportation  were  allowed  by  law. 

(3)  BouKTY  OF  Queen  Anns,  for  augment- 
ing poor  livings  under  sol.ter  annum^' con^^B  of 
the  produce  of  tlie  firft  truits  and  tenths,  after 
the  charges  and  penftons  payable  out  of  the  lame 
are  defrayed.  A  corporation  for  management  of 
the  lame  was  fettled,  &c.  in  1704.    See  Aug- 

MEIITATIOM,   §  4. 

(i.)  BOURBON,  Nicholas,  a  famous  Latin 
poet  in  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Vandeure 
near  Langres,  and  the  fon  of  a  wealthy  fmith. 
Margaret  de  Valois  appointed  him  preceptor  to 
her  daughter  Jane  d'Albret  of  Navarre,  the  mo- 
ther of  king  Henry  IV.  At  length  he  retired  to 
Conde,  where  he  had  a  benefice,  and  died  about 
1550.  He  wrote  8  books  of  Epigrams ;  and  a 
poem  on  the  forge,  entitled  Fcrraria,  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Greek 
language.    Erasmus  praifes  his  epigrams. 

(».)  BouRBOv,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  Greek 
and  Latin  poet,  was  nephew  of  the  preccdmg« 
(N*  I.)  He  taught  rhetoric  in  feveral  colleges  of 
Paris;  and  cardinal  Perron  got  him  appointed 
profefTor  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  College :  he 
was  alfo  canon  of  Langres,  and  one  pf  the  40  of 
the  French  academy.  He  died  in  1644,  aged  70. 
He  is  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  Latin  poets 
France  has  produced.  His  poem?  were  printed 
at  Paris  in  1630. 


(    ^59.) 
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(3.)  Bourbon,  a  fmall  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  SE,  by 
Clarke  county ;  on  the  SW.  by  Fayette ;  N.  by 
Harrifon,  and  NW.  by  Scott  county.  Bourbon- 
town  is  the  chief  town. 

(4.)  Bourbon,  a  river  of  N.  America,  in  La- 
brador, which  iifues  from  Lake  Cbriftianaux,  paf- 
fes  through  lake  Alfenipolis,  and  falls  into  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  at  York  Fadory. 

(5.)  Bourbon,  or  MascArenhas,  an  ifland 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  lying  300  m.  E.  of  Madagaf- 
car.  It  is  about  60  m.  long  and  45  broad.  It  is 
in  fome  places  inaccelTibley  and  has  no  port,  but 
has  many  good  roads  for  fliipping,  particularly 
on  the  W,  and  NE.  It  is  for  the  moft  part 
mountainous,  but  in  fome  places  there  are  very 
beautiful  and  fertile  plains.  In  the  SE.  part  of 
the  ifland  there  is  a  volcano,  which  has  long 
thrown  out  vaft  ouantities  of  bitumen,  fulphur, 
and  other  combuftible  materials ;  fothat  the  coun- 
try about  it  is  ufelefs,  and  is  called  by  the  inh;^ 
bitants  fays  bruUt  that  is,  burnt  land.  The  Ihore 
is  high  and  rocky  all  around ;  and  the  form  of  the 
land  is  irregular.  The  air  is  equally  ])lealant  and 
wholefome.  The  people  live  to  a  great  age,  with- 
out feeling  either  mfirmities  or  difeafes.  The  hur- 
ricanes, of  which  they  have  one  or  two  every 
year,  purify  the  air,  fo  as  to  render  it  highly  la- 
lubrious.  When  thefe  fail  of  making  their  annual 
vlfitSy  as  they  fometimes  do,  difeafes  occur  and 
cut  off  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  would  other- 
wife  foon  overftock  the  ifland.  The  climate  is 
hot,  but  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  might  be  expeA- 
ed  from  its  fituation,  the  breezes  from  the  moun- 
tains being  conftant  and  refrefliing.  The  tops  of 
thefe  mountains  are  in  winter  covered  with  fnow ; 
which,  melting  in  fummer,  fiimifhes  abundance 
of  rivulets,  with  which  the  country  is  plentiftilly 
watered :  fo  that  the  foil,  though  not  very  deep, 
is  wonderfully  fruitful,  producing  Turkey  corn 
and  rice  twice  a-year ;  and  the  latter  m  great  a- 
bundance.  Moft  forts  of  cattle  are  found  here, 
good  in  their  kind,  and  verv  cheap ;  wild  goats 
and  wild  hogs  are  found  in  the  woods  and  on  tke 
tops  of  the  mountains^  alfo  vaft  quantities  of  wild 
fowl  of  different  kinds,  fifli,  and  land  tortoifes, 
affording  at  once  the  moft  delicate  and  wholefome 
food.  This  ifland  produces  bananas,  oranges,  ci- 
trons, tamarinds,  and  other  fruits;  alfo  ebony, 
cotton,  white  pepper,  ^um  benzoin,  aloes,  and 
tobacco ;  all  excellent  m  their  kind.  No  veno* 
mou8  animals  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  only  two 
forts  that  are  difagreeable  to  the  fight,  viz,  fpi- 
ders  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  weave 
nets  of  a  furprifing  ftrength,  reckoned  by  fome  ca- 
pable of  being  treated  fo  as  to  become  as  valuable 
as  filk ;  and  bats  of  a  moft  enormous  -fize,  which 
are  not  only  eaten,  but  efteemed  a  very  great  de- 
licacy. This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  in  1545,  as  appears  by  a  date  mfcribed  by 
them  upon  a  pillar  when  they  firft  landed ;  but 
when  the  French  fettled  in  Madagafcar,this  ifland 
was  totally  defolate.  Three  Frenchmen  being  ba- 
nilhed  thither,  and  left  there  f;ir  3  years,  made 
fuch  a  report  of  it  at  their  retarn  as  furprifed  their 
countrymen.  Thev  lived  moft  of  that  time  upon 
pork ;  and  diough  ihey  were  in  a  manner  naked, 
yet  Un&y  affirmed  that  they  never  bad  the  leaft 
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f)2ii3  or  ficknrfH  w  r.attrwr.  '1  nis  tf  mp^e<i  one  An- 
thony Taurcau  to  jro  over  in  i654>  accuipaiiied 
by  7  whites  and  ^  nt-piK's,  who  carried  with  them 
t  le  cattle  from  which  tJie  ifland  \\a%  been  ftccked 
ever  fince.  The  firft  thing  they  did  wis  to  ertct 
the  arms  of  France,  by  order  of  Mr  Falcon  it  who 
was  governor  of  Madagafcar,  and  to  give  the 
ifland  the  mme  of  Bourbon,  Tliey  then  let  up 
huts,  antl  laid  out  gardens,  in  which  they  culti- 
vated melons,  different  forts  of  roots,  and  tobac- 
co \  but  juft  as  the  laft  became  ripe,  the  whole 
plantation  was  deftroyed  by  a  hurricane.  The 
French,  however,  went  to  work  again  j  and  ha- 
ving now  fome  acquaintance  with  the  climate, 
fucceedcd  better,  and  added  aloes  to  the  reft  of 
their  plantations  :  but  receiving  no  fuccour  from 
Madagafcar,  and  being  tired  of  living  by  them- 
ielves,  they  embraced  tiie  offer  of  an  Engliih  cap- 
tain, and  in  1658  embarked  for  Madnifs.  When 
the  laft  great  blow  ivas  given  to  the  French  at 
Madagafcar  by  the  natives,  who  furprifcd  and  cut 
them  off  in  one  night,  there  efcaped  as  many 
men,  as  with  their  wives,  who  were  natives,  fill- 
ied  two  canoes;  and  thefe  being  driven  by  the 
wind  on  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  were  the  next  fit  of 
people  who  inhabited  it.  This  laft  colony,  haying 
jfio  opportunity  to  remove,  remained  in  this  ifland 
and  cultivated  it.  Soon  after  an  additional  ftock 
of  inhabiLiDts  arrived.  A  pirate  who  had  been 
committing  depredations  in  the  Indies,  R-tuming 
to  Europe,  ran  aihore,  and  his  fhip  being  fplit  to 
pieces  upon  th^  rocks,  the  crew  were  glad  to  join 
iheformer  iuhabitantss  andasthey  hada  great  many 
Indian  women  whom  they  had  made  prifoners,  they 
lived  with  them,  and  in  procefs  of  time  had  a  nu- 
merous t^ofteritjr.  As  Eaft  India  (hips  touched 
frequently  at  this  ifland,  when  too  late  to  cfouble 
jthe  Cape,  many  of  the  failors,  for  the  fnke  of  the 
vroraen,  deferted,  and  ftaying  behind*  became 
planters  in  the  ifle  of  BoUrbon.  As  the  place 
grew  more  populous,  the  people  became  more  ci- 
vilized^ and  defirous  of  living  in  a  more  commo- 
dious manner;  which  induced  them  to- build  fmall 
veflels,  that  they  might  make  atrip  to  Madagafcar, 
and  to  purchafc  flayes,  whom  they  employed  in 
their  plantations  to  cultivate 'aloes,  tobacco,  and 
other  things,  with  which  they  drove  a  fmall  trade, 
when  fliips  anchored  in  their  roads  for  the  fake  of 
refrefliments.  In  this  fituation  they  were,  when 
the  French  Eaft  India  company  put  m  their  claim  j 
and  afluming  their  property  of  the  ifland,  fent  thi- 
ther five  or  fix  fam flies  and  a  governor.  At  firft 
the  inhabitants  expected  to  reap  fome  benefit  from 
their  new  maftera;  but  finding  very  little,  and 
tliinking  the  governor  took  too  much  upon  him, 
^ey  revolted  at  the  inftigation  of  a  prieft,  feizL<l 
their  governor  ind  put  him  into  a  dungeon,  whtre 
he  died  of  hunger  and  grief.  For  this  fome  of 
the  ringleaders  were  puniflied,  a  kind  of  fort  was 
fereded,  fome  gvns  placed  on  it,  and  the  French 
flag  kept  flying^  but  in  other  rcrpc<fts,  fo  iitt!e 
care  was  taken,  that,  till  within  thefe  ^o  yens, 
the  ifland  was  in  no  ftatc  of  defence.  The  numr 
\)ev  of  inhabitaLts,  in  17179- was  computed  at 
ftcoo ;  viz.  9C0  free*  and  Vioo  flaves.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  diilinguiih  thefe  by  their  pod:iplexions,  for 
^vcn  the  free  are  of  different  colours:  and  a  French 
V Titer  alTures  usy  that  he  faw  io  a  church  on^  fa- 
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mily,  confifting  of  6  generations,  of  all  coirplet- 
ions.  The  eldeft  was  a  female,  108  years  of  agr, 
of  brown  black,  like  the  Indians  of  Mada^cor ; 
her  daughter,  a  mulatto  ;  her  grand-daughter,  a 
meftizo ;  her  gr»Mt  grand-daughter,  of  a  dufty 
yellow ;  her  daughter,  again,  of  an  olive  colour ; 
and  the  daughter  of  this  laft,  as  fair  as  any  Enz- 
lilh  girl  of  the  fame  age.  Thefe  people  are,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  of  a  gentle  quiet  difpofition;  vcr)* 
induftrious;  and  fubmi Hive  enough  to  authority, 
provided  it  is  exerciftd  with  a  tolerable  degire  of 
equity  and  decency  ;  for  otherwife  the  whole  cf 
them  are  apt  to  rife  in  rebellion  at  once ;  and  th^ 
flaves  have  fo  little  reafon  to  complain  of  thur 
mafters,  that  they  are  always  on  the  feme  fide. 
The  ifland  i?  divided  into  quarters.  The  firft 
is  that  of  St  Paul,  which  is  the  largcft  and  be  ft 
peopled  :  then-  houfes  are  buUt  at  tlie  foot  of  a 
fteep  mountain,  oh  both  fides  of  a  frcfli  wattr 
lake.  The  plantations  are  on  the  top  of  a  mour- 
tain,  which  they  afcencL  by  a  very  rough  and 
troublefome  pafl'age.  On  the  fummit  there  is  a 
fpacious  plain,  a  great  part  of  which  is  dividtnl 
into  plantations  of  rice,  tobacco,  com,  fugar,  and 
fruits.  The  quarter  x>f  St  Dennis,  where  the  go- 
vernor refides,  lies  7  leagues  E.  from  that  of  St 
Paul.  It  is  not  fo  well  peopled  as  the  former ; 
but  the  country  is  more  pleafant,  and  the  fitua- 
tion better.  At  two  leagues  diftance,  along  tfc 
ieacoaft,  lies  St  Mary's,  which  is  but  thinly  peo- 
pled. The  laft  and  moft  tortile  quarter  is  that  of 
St  Sufannah,  which  is  4  leagues  from  St  Dennis. 
When  the  India  company  became  pofl^efled  01 
Bourbon,  they  began  to  improve  it  greatly ;  rii- 
finjc  new  forts  and  batteries,  and  importing  cof- 
fee trees  from  Arabia,  which  have  fucceedtxl  fo 
well,  that  it  is  believed  they  produce  a  6th  part 
as  much  cofftc  as  is  raifed  in  the  kingdom  of  Yl- 
fncni  in  Arabia,  and  it  is  likewife  held'  next  in 
goodnefs  to  that. —In  176;.,  the  population  a- 
mounted  to  4 62 7- white  people,  and  15140  bbcks 
the  cattle  confifted  of  8701  beeves,  40S4  ihc\p, 
7405  goats,  and  7610  hogs.  Upon  an  extent  of 
125,909  acres  of  cultivated  land,  they  gathered  as 
much  caflava  as  would  feed  their  flaves,  1,135,000 
pounds  weight  of  corn,  844»ioo  pounds  of  rice, 
2,879.100  pounds  of  maize,  and  2,535,100  pounds 
of  coffee ;  which  laft  the  company  bought  up  at 
about  .^td.  per  pound.'  In  1748,  Admiral  Bofca- 
wen  appeared .  before  this  ifland  with  a  Britifh 
fleet;  biit  found  it  fo  well  fortified  both  by  nature 
ind  art,  that  he  was  obliged,  after  fome  cannona- 
ding to  very  little  purpofe,  to  purfue  his  voyage, 
Lon.  55-30.  E.  Lat.  20.  5a.  N. 

(6  )  Bourbon,  house  of,  before  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  republican  conftitution,  was  the  roy- 
al family  of  France.  Henry  IV.  in  1589,  though 
pf  the  loth  generation,  was  the  neareft  heir  to  the 
crown,  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.  (the  laft  of  the 
Valois  race,)  whofe  brother  Francis  II.  married 
Mary  Queen,  of  Scots ;  both  thefe  kings  having 
died  without  iflue.  Louis  XVI.  who  was  de- 
throned and  beheaded,  was  the  5th  king  of  the 
Bourbon  houfe  in  fuccedion.  This  family  alfo 
mounted  the  throne  of  Spain  in  X700,  by  the  ac- 
ceflicn  of  Philip  V.  grandfon  to  Louis  XIV.  which 
was  the  occafion  of  the  long  and  bloody  war,  that 
Tended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  •  A  branch  of  the 
.       .         ,    .  .  Spanifli 
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Spaniih  family  likewife  afcended  the  throne  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  m  1734.  Thefe  three  branches  en- 
tered into  a  trciity  oficnfive  and  defenfive  in  i76i» 
which  went  hj  the  "name  of  the  familj  compaQ^ 
but  which  the  new  order  of  things  in  Europe  has 
nearly  annihilated. 

(7.)  Bourbon  lanci*  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Saone  and  Loire,  And  late  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  caf- 
tle  and  hot  mineral  waters ;  and  has  a  large  mar- 
ble pavement,  called  the  Great  B)th,  which  is  a 
work  of  the  Romans.  It  is  15  miles  SW.  of  Au* 
tun.    Lon.  4.  6.  £.  L^t.  46.  47*  N. 

(S.)  Bourbon  L'Archambaud,  a  fmall  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Allier,  and  late 
province  of  Bourbonnois.  It  is  fituated  in  a 
bottom,  near  the  river  Allier,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  hot  baths,  and  for  giving  n;)me  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Lite  unfortunate  king  of  France.  It  is 
15  mites  W.  of  Moulins,  and  363  S.  of  Paris. 
Lon.  Tk.  5.  E.  L.«t  46.  35.  N. 

(9.)  Bourbon,  P.  D.  of  Orleans.  SeeEcALiTE. 

BOURBONNE-LE.BAiNs,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Upper  Mame  and  late  pro- 
vince of  Champagne,  famous  for  its  hot  baths. 
It  is  17  miles  £.  of  Langres.  Lon.  5.  45.  E.  Lat. 
47-  54.  N. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  ci-devant  province  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nivemois  and 
Beny ;  on  the  W.  by  Berry  and  part  pf  Marcbe; 
on  the  S.  by  Auvergne,  and  on  the  E.  by  Burgun- 
dy and  Fort'z.  It  is  watered  by  the  Loire,  the 
Allier  and  the  Chur ;  and  abounds  in  com,  fruit, 
pafture,  wood,  game,  and  wine.  It  now  forms 
the  department  of  Allier. 

BOURBON  TOWN,  a  pott  town  of  Kentucky, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bourbon,  (N.  3.) 
feated  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  Stony-fork.  It 
is  a  flourifhing  town,  and  contains  above  60 
houfes,  a  baptift  church,  a  court-houfe,  and  jail ; 
and  tia^  feveral  variable  mills  adjacent  to  it.  It 
lies  ao  miles  NE.  of  Lexington,  6p  E.  of  Frank- 
fort, and  754  from  Philadelphia.  Lon.  9. 4a.  W. 
Lat.  38. 15.  N.    • 

BOURBOURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  feated  off  a  canal  that  goes 
to  Dunkirk.    Lon.  a.  15.  E.  Lat.  50.  sS'  N. 

BOURCHIER,  John,  lord  Bemars,  grandfon 
aod  heir  of  a  lord  of  the  fame  name,  was  created 
a  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  York  ftcond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  and  was  firft 
known  by  quelling  an  infyrredion  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonfhire,  niif<fd  by  Michael  Jofeph,  a  black- 
fmith,  in  i495f  wnich  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  captain  of  the  pio-. 
neers  at  the  liege  of  Therounne,  under  Henry 
VIII.  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  life,  lieutenant  of  Calais  and  Mar- 
ches, <ippointed  to  condud  the  lady  Mary  the 
king's  li.lei'  into  France  on  her  marriage  with 
Louis  XII  and  had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune 
to  continue  in  favour  with  that  6ckie  tyrant  for 
18  years.  He  died  at  Calais  in  153a,  aged  63. 
He  tranflated  Froiflart's  Chronicle;  printed  in 
15 13,  by  Richard  Piibn,  the  5  th  on  the  lift  of 
Englifli  printers.  His  other  works  were  a  whim- 
iical  medley  of  tranflations,  from  French,  Spaniih, 
^d  }t2^ian  novels  3  viz.  The  life  of  Sir  Arthur, 
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an  Armorican  knight ;  The  famous  exploits  of 
Sir  Hugh  Bourdeaux;  Marcus  Aurelius;  and.  The 
caftle  of  love.  He  wrote  alfo  a  book  of  the  duties 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Calais ;  and  a  comedy  entit- 
led he  in  yineanti  which  is  mentioned  in  none  of 
our  catalogues  of  Englifh  plays.  Wood  fays  it 
was  ufually  afted  at  Calais  after  Vefpers. 

BOURDALOUE,  Louis,  a  celebrated  preacher 
among  the  Jefuits,  and  one  of  thegreateft  orators 
France  has  prpdiiced,  was  bom  at  Bourges,  on 
the  aoth  of  Auguft  163a.  After  having  preached 
at  Provence,  he,  in  1699,  went  to  Paris;  and  there 
met  with  fuch  applaufe,  that  the  king  refolved  to 
hear  him ;  on  which  he  was  fent  for  to  court,  and 
frequently  preached  before  Louis  XIV.  He  alTiftf 
ed  the  fick,  vifited  the  prifoners  and  holpitals, 
and  was  liberal  in  giving  alms.  He  died  at  Paris 
on  the  i.^th  of  May  1704.  The  bell  edition  of 
his  fermons  is  in  8vo. 

BOURDEAUX,  an  ancient,  large,  and  rich 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Girondca 
and  ci-devant  province  of  Guienne.  It  has  an 
univerfity  and  an  academy  of  arts  and  fciences. — 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  of  which  the  Ga^ 
ronne  is  the  ftring.  This  river  is  bordered  by  a 
large  quay,  and  the  water  rifes  4  yards  at  full 
tide,  for  which  reafon  the  largeft  veflelscan  come 
up  to  it  very  readily.  The  caftle  called  the  TriMw- 
pet  is  feated  at  the  entrance  of  the  qu^,  and  the 
river  runs  round  its  walls.  Moft  of  the  great 
ftrcets  lead  to  the  quay-  The  town  has  xa  gates ; 
and  near  another  caftle  are  fine  walks  under  feve- 
ral rpws  of  trees.  Though  confiderable  in  point 
of  fize,  it  was  anciently  ill  built,  badly  paved, 
dangerous,  without  police,  or  any  of  thofe  muni- 
cipal regulations  indifpcnfkbly  requifite  to  render 
a  city  fplcndid  or  elegant.  It  has  entirely  chang- 
ed its  appearance  within  the  laft  40  years. — 
The  public  edifices  are  very  noble,  and  all  the 
ftreets  newly  built  are  regular  and  handfome.  The 
qiiays  are  4  miles  in  length,  and  the  river  is  con- 
bderably  brpader  than  the  Thames  at  London 
bridge.  On  the  oppofite,  a  range  of  hills,  co- 
vered with  woods,  vineyards,  churches,  and  villas, 
extends  beyond  the  view.  Almoft  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  was  a  fine  equeftrian  ftatue  in  bronze 
ere^ed  to  Lewis  XV.  in  1743;  which  has  proba- 
bly  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  popular  rage  againft 
royalty.  The  beauty  of  the  Garonne,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  adjoining  country,  were  probably 
the  caufes  which  induced  the  Romans  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  city.  The  ruins  of  a  very  large 
amphitheatre  yet  remain,  conftruded  under  tho 
emperor  Gallienus ;  it  is  of  brick,  as  are  moft  of 
the  edifices  of  that  period,  when  the  empire  was 
verging  to  its  fall,  and  the  arts  began  rapidly  to 
decline.  During  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  and  particularly  in  thofe  which  the  Nor- 
mans repeatedly  made,  Bourdeaux  was  ravaged, 
burnt,  and  almoft  entirely  deftroyed.  It  only  be- 
gan to  recover  again  under  Henry  II.  of  England, 
who  having  united  it  to  the  crown  by  his  marriage! 
With  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  rebuilt  it,  and  made 
it  a  principal  objedl  of  his  policy,  to  reftore  the 
city  again  to  its  ancient  kiftre.  Edward,  the 
Black  Priuce,  received  all  Guienne,  Gafcony,  and 
many  inferior  provinces,  in  fnll  fovereignty  from 
bis  father  Edward  JIL  He  brought  his  royal  cap- 
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<ihe,  John  king  pf  France,  to  this  city,  after  the 
battle  of  Poiters  in  1356 ;  and  held  his  court  and 
refidence  here  during  11  years.  Ills  exalted  cha- 
jafter,  his  uninterrupted  feries  of  good  fortune, 
Jiis  victories,  his  modefty,  his  affability,  and  his 
munificence,  drew  (Irangers  to  Bourdeaux  from 
every  part  of  Europe.  His  fon  Richard  II.  was 
bem  in  it.  In  1453,  Charles  VII.  king  of  France, 
xe-entered  the  city,  and  Cubjeded  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Guienne,  which  had  been  near  3  centu- 
ries under  the  Englifh  goTemment.  Confcious  of 
the  importance  of  fuch  a  conqueft,  he  ordered 
the  Chateau  Trompette  to  be  built  to  defend  the 
paiTage  of  the  river ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  ^erwards 
employed  the  celebrated  Valiban  to  ered  a  new 
fortrew  in  the  modem  ftyle  of  military  architec- 
ture, on  the  fame  fpot.  Bourdeaux  contains  up- 
'wards  of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  firft 
cities  in  France  for  magnitude,  riches,  and  beauty. 
The  cathedral,  and  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
tate  religious  orders^  the  Dominicans  and  Char- 
treaux,  are  much  admired.  The  fpire  of  St  Mi- 
chael was  a  beautiful  Gothic  piece  till  1768,  when 
more  than  100  feet  of  it  was  thrown  down  by  a 
hurricane.  Bounleaux  has  a  confiderable  trade ; 
and  every  year  100,000  tons  of  wine  and  brandy 
&re  export^  from  it.  It  is  87  miles  S.of  Rochelle, 
and  :^%$  SW.  of  Paris.  Lon.  o.  30.  W.  Lat.  44. 
50.  N.     • 

(i.)  BOURDELOT,  John,  a  learned  French 
critic,  who  lived  at  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  centuries.  He  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  by  writing  notes  on  Lwcian,  Petronius, 
and  Heliodorus ;  by  an  Univerfal  Hiltory ;  Com- 
mentaries on  Juvena! ;  a  Treatife  on  the  Etymo- 
logy of  French  words  5  and  fome  other  works 
never  publiflied. 

(1.)  Bo u ROE  LOT,  Peter,  filler's  fon  to  John, 
(No.  z.)  changed  his  name  from  Michon  to  oblige 
his  uncle.  He  had  the  title  of  Abbe,  and  was  a 
celebrated  phyfician  at  Paris,  and  gained  great  re- 
putation by  a  Treati/e  on  the  Fiper^  and  other 
Works»    He  died  in  1685. 

BOURDFIELD,  a  yillage  E.  of  Lenham,  Kent, 

BOURDIN,  a  name  given  by  Bellonius  to  a 
genus  of  univalve  fbe114iih,  commonly  known  a- 
mong  authors  by  the  name  of  Auris  Marina. 

BOURDINES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ci-de- 
vant Auftrian  Netherlands,  now  included  in  one 
of  the  new  French  de|>artment6.  It  is  to  m.  NE. 
of  Namur.    Lon.  5.  o.  E.  Lat.  50.  zs»  N. 

( I.)  BOURDON,  Sebaitian,  a  famous  painter, 
lx>m  at  Montpelier  in  16x9.  He  ftudied  7  years 
at  Rome,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  at 
his  return  to  France  he  was  made  re<5tor  of  the 
academy  of  painting  at  Paris.  He  (ucceeded  bet- 
ter in  land/capes  than  in  hiftory  painting.  His 
pieces  are  feldom  finiihed ;  and  thofe  that  are  fo, 
are  not  always  the  fineft.  He  once  laid  a  wager 
with  a  friend,  that  he  ihould  paint  11  heads  after 
the  life,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  in  one  day.  He 
won  it ;  and  thefe  are  faid  npt  to  be  the  worft 
things  he  ever  did.  The  moft  efteemed  of  all  his 
performances  is.  The  martyrdom  of  St  Peter, 
drawn  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame :  It  is  kept 
as  one  of  the  choiceft  rarities  of  that  cathedral. — 
Bourdon,  though  a  Calvinift,  was  much  refpedled, 
becaujfe  his  life  and  manners  were  good!    We 
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have  alfo  a  great  number  of  his  etchings,  which 
are  executed  in  a  bold  mafterly  ftyie,  and  are 
juftly  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  by  the  gcoc-. 
rality  of  colledtors.    He  died  in  1673,  aged  64. 
(1.)  Bourdon,  n,f,  a  bagpipe  drone.  Cb&ue, 
BOURDONE'E,  in  heraldry,  the  fkme  with 

POKfEE. 

BOURE,  «./.  obf.  a  houfe  or  chamber.  Chatu. 

(i.)  BOQRG,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde  and  ci-devant  prorince 
of  Guienne,  with  a  good  harbour  on  the  river 
Dordogfie,  near  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Garonne,  which 
is  called  the  Bec-d'Ambez,  and  is  thought  a  dan- 
gerous pafTage.  It  is  15  miles  N.  of  Bourdeaux. 
Lon.  o.  30.  W.  Lat.  45.  $•  N. 

(2.)  BouRG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Brefie. 
Near  this  place  is  the  magnificent  church  and  roo- 
naftery  of  the  late  Auguftines,  in  which  is  the  inau- 
foleum  of  Margaret  of  Auftria,  aunt  of  Charies  V. 
and  other  fine  pieces  of  fculpture.  Bourg  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  ReffouflTe,  ao  miles  SE.  of  Ma9oo, 
and  1^^  SE.  of  Paris.  Lon.  z.  Z5»  E.  Lat.  46. 
II.  N. 

(3.)  BovRG,  the  capital  of  Cayenne,  in  South 
America.    Lon.  5a.  50.  W.  Lat.  5.  2.  N. 

BOURGANEUF,  a  fmall  well  built  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Creufe  and  ci-devant 
province  of  Marche.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  very 
large  and  lofty  tower,  faced  with  ftones  cut  dia- 
mond ways.  It  was  ereded,  towards  the  end  of 
the  15  th  century,  by  Zifim,  brother  of  Bajazet  II. 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
exile  himfelf,  after  the  lofs  of  a  decifive  battle.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  laurion,  20  miles  NE,  of 
Limoges,  and  200  S.  of  Paris.  Lon.  j.  19.  £.  Lat. 
4J.  59-  N. 

BOHRGEOISE,  ad'v.  in  the  city  fafiiion. 
*  To  BOURGEON,  v.  «.  IbourgeBnner^  Fr.] 
To  fprout ;  to  (hoot  into  branches ;  to  put  forth 
buds.'n^Long  may  the  dew  of  heaven  diftil  upon 
them,  to  make  them  bourgeon  and  propagate  a- 
mong  themfelves.  Ho^veL-*- 

O  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra, 

That  one  might  bourgeon  whether  another  ^11 ! 

Still  would  I  give  thee  work  !  Dryden, 

BOURGES,  an  ancient  town  of  Frances  in  the 
department  of  Cher  and  late  province  of  Berry. 
It  has  a  univerfity.  Although  in  extent  it  is  one 
of  the  largeft  cities  in  France,  the  inhabitants  hard- 
ly amount  to  25,000,  and  their  trade  is  inconfi- 
derable.  See  Berry,  (No.  i^-  This  city  was 
the  biKh  place  of  Lewis  XI.  tb«  Nero  of  France, 
and  the  celebrated  preacher  Bourdaloue.  It  is 
feated  on  the  rivers  Auron  and  Yevre,  25  miles 
NW.  of  Nevers,  and  125  S.  of  Paris.  Loo.  %.  28. 
E.  Lat.  47-  5.  N. 

(i.)  BOURGET,  a  lake  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mount  Blanc,  the  ci-devant  duchy  of 
Savoy. 

(2.)  BouRGET,  a  town  of  France,  6  miles  K. 
of  Chamberry,  feated  on  thejake  (N*  i.J  Lon.  j. 
50.  E.  Lat.  45.  41.  N. 

(3.)  BouRGBT,  Dominic  John,  an  higenious 
French  antiquary,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Beau- 
mains,  nearFalaife,  inthediocefe  of  Seez,  in  1714- 
He  was  educated  at  Caen^  apd  p^rfued  his  ftudiet 
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with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs  till  I745»  when 
he  became  a  Benedi(ftine  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Martin  de  Seez.  Some  time  after,  he  was  ap- 
pointed prior,  and  went  through  feveral  fuccef- 
five  promotions  till  at  laft  he  was  removed  to  the 
abbey  of  Bee,  where  he  refided  till  1764,  He  was 
deded  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries of  London,  Jan.  10, 1765 ;  inT which  year 
he  returned  to  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Ca'm, 
where  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.— 
Theie  honourable  offices,  to  which  he*  was  pro- 
moted on  account  of  his  great  abilities,  enabled 
him  not  only  to  purfue  his  favourite  itudy  of  the 
faifiory  and  antiquities  of  fome  of  the  principal 
Benetudine  abbeys  in  Normandy,  but  likewife 
gave  him  accefs  to  all  their  charters,  deeds^  regif- 
tos,  books,  &c-  &c.  Thefe  he  examined  with 
great  care,  and  left  behind  him  in  MS.  lai:ge  and 
accurate  accounts  of  the  abbeys  of  St  Peter  de 
Jumieges,  St  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Caen  (foiuided  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
queen  Matilda,)  and  a  very  particular  hiftory  of 
the  abbey  of  Bee.  Thefe  were  all  written  in 
French.  The  Hiftpry  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  Bec^ 
vhich  he  prefented  to  Dr  Ducarel  in  1764,  is 
only  an  abftradt  of  his  larger  work.  This  ancient 
tbbey  ( which  hath  produced  feveral  archbiihops 
of  Canterbury  and  other  illuftrious  prelates  of  this 
kingdom)  is  nequently  mentioned  by  our  old  hif- 
torians.  He  died  ift  Jan.  1776,  much  regretted. 
BOURGOGNE,  or  Burgundy,  a  ci-devant 
province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Franche 
Comte,  on  the  W.  by  Bourbonnois  and  Nivemois, 
on  the  S.  by  Lyonnois,  and  on  the  N.  by  Cham-' 
pagne.  It  is  fertile  in  com,  fruits,  and  excellent 
wines.  It  is  11  a  niiles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth ; 


were  governed  by  many  kings,  and  hekdin  wa# 
the  title  of  the  royal  dignity.  But  in  later  timetf 
they  were  fubjeded  to  one  lovereign ;  and  on  the 
introduction  of  Chriftianity,  they  grew  humane 
and  civilized.  Before  that  epocha,  their  religion 
was  ihuch  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  nor- 
thern nations.  They  had  many  priefls,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  entitled  S 1  n  i  s t  r  u  s.  He  was  perpe- 
tual, and  they  i>aid  him  great  refped:. 

BOURGUIGNOTTE,  a  defenfive  weapon 
wherewith  to  cover  the  head ;  being  a  kind  of 
ca(k,  open  before,  and  proof  again  ft  either  pike 
or  muiket :  its  name  arofe  from  the  Bourguignons^ 
who  firft  introduced  it. 

BOURIGNON,  Antonietta,  a  famous  enthu- 
fiaftic  preacher  and  pretended  propheteis,  bom 
at  Lifle,  in  161 6.  At  her  birth  (he  was  fa  deform- 
ed, that  it  was  debated  fome  days  in  the  family 
whether  it  was  not  proper  to  ftifle  her  as  a  mon- 
fter ;  but  her  deformity  diminiihed,  and  (he  wai» 
^ared ;  and  afterwards  obtained  fuch  a  degree 
of  beauty,  that  ihe  had  her  admirers.  From  her 
childhood  to  her  old  age,  ihe  had  an  extraordi- 
nary turn  of  mind.  She  fet  up  for  a  reformer* 
and  published  a  great  number  of  books  filled  with 
very  lingular  notions ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
enUled,  The  light  of  the  Worlds  The  TeJHmony  of 
Truth;  and,  The  Renovation  of  the  Gofyel  Spirit* 
She  was  an  enemy  to  reafon,  which  fhe  maintain- 
ed ought  to  give  place  to  the  illumination  of  di- 
vine faith ;  and  afferted,  that  whenever  any  cme 
was  bom  again  by  embracing  her  doctrine,  ihe 
felt  the  pains  and  throes  of  a  woman  in  labour. 
Of  her  pretended  viiions  and  revelations,  we  have 
already  given  a  fpecimen.  See  Adam,  §  5.  Witb 
regard  to  the  jarring  doctrines  oi  predejlination  and 


and  is  now  formed  into  the  3  departments  of  Cote  free  <willj  which  philofophers,  divines,  and  meta- 


d'Or,  Saone  and  I^ire,  and  Yonnc.  It  is  watered 
by  the  rivers  Seine,  Dehune,  Brebince,  Armancon, 
Ouche,  Souzon,  Tille  and  Saone.  Dijon  was  the 
capital. 

BOURG-SUR-MER.    Sec  Bourg,  N^  i.       . 

BOURGUIGNONS,  or  Burgundians,  one 
of  the  northern  nations  who  over-ran  the  Roman 
empire,  and  fettled  in  Gaul.  They  were  of  a 
great  itature,  and  very  warlike ;  for  which  reafon 
t^c  emperor  Valentinian  the  Great  engaged  them 
in  his  fervice  againfl  the  Germans.  They  lived 
in  tents  clofe  to  each  other,  that  they  might  the 
more  readily  unite  on  any  unforefeen  attack.  Thefe 
conjunAionsof  tents  they  called  burghs;  and  they 
ftrved  them  for  towns.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  tells 
us,  th2t  they  wore  long  hrfir,  took  great  i>Ieafure 
in  tinging,  and  were  fond  of  praife  for  their  Vocal 
talents.  He  adds,  that  they  ate  great  quantities;, 
and  anointed  their  hair  with  butter,  deeming  that 
undion  very  ornamental.  Their  crown  was  at 
firft  eledive,  and  the  authority  of  their  kings  de- 
pended on  their  fuccefs.  They  were  not  only  ac- 
countable for  their  own  mifcondud,  but  likewife 
for  the  calamities  of  nature  and  fortune.  They 
were  depofed  if  they  loft  a  battle ;  if  they  fucceeded 
ill  in  any  enterprife ;  or  if,  in  fliort,  any  great  e- 
\tDt  had  not  correfponded  with  the  hopes  of  the 
people.  They  were  not  more  favourably  treated 
in  cafe  of  a  bad  harveft  or  vintage,  or  if  any  epi- 
demical diftemper  ravaged  the  ftate«  At  firft  they 


phyficians,  in  all  ages,  have  puzzled  themfelves 
in  vain  to  reconcile,  fhe  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at 
once ;  by  aflerting,  that  although  God  can  fore- 
fee  every  ftjture  event,  yet  his  power  being  equal 
to  his  qvi/domf  he  withholds  from  himfelfihe  fore- 
knowledge of  the  adlions  of  thofe  to  whom  he  ha« 
given  free-will,  and  thus  leaves  them  entirely  free 
to  a(5t  as  they  pleafe ;  without  which,  flie  affirms, 
he  could  not  te  juft  in  punifliing  their  fins.  Be- 
fides  all  her  extravagances,  ihe  had  other  forbid- 
ding qualities :  her  temper  was  morofe  and  pee- 
vifh,  and  ihe  was  extremely  avaricious  tmd  greedy 
of  amalfing  riches.  She  dreiTed  like  a  hermit,  and 
travelled  to  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scot- 
land. In  the  laft  ihe  made  a  ftrong  party,  and 
fome  thou&nd  converts.  She  died  at  Franekcr  in 
Frife,  Oft.  30,  1680.  Her  works  have  been  print- 
ed in  1 8  vols  8vo.  An  apology  for  her  life  and 
her  opinions  were  written  by  Profeflbr  Garden, 
of  Aberdeen. 

BOURIGNONISTS,  a  name  given  the  follow- 
ers of  Antonietta  Bourignon,  who  fet  up  ^  kind 
of  quietism,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  an  im- 
mediate revelation. 

(i.)  *  BOURN.  «./.  [borney  Fr.]  i.  A  bound; 
a  limit.—  ' 

Bourny  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none. 

Shakeftteare, 
That  undifcover'd  country,  from!  whofe  bourn 

No  traveller  retimis.  Shahf pears. 

Fali;-, 
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Falfe. 
As  dice  are  to  be  wiih'd,  by  one  tbat  fixes 
No  bourn  *twixt  his  and  mine.  Sbake/peare. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
And  every' boflcy  bourn  from  fide  to  fide.  Mi/t» 
9s  [From  bum,  Saxon. "J  A  brook;  a  torrent; 
whence  many  towns,  feated  near  brooks,  have 
n?imes  ending  in  bourn.  It  is  now  ufed  in  either 
fenfe ;  though  the  fecond  continues  in  the  Scot- 
tilh  dialeift.— 

Ne  f welling  Neptune,  ne  loud  thundering 
Jove, 
-  Can  change  my  cheer,  or  make  me  ever  mourn : 
My  little  boat  can  fafely  pafs  this  perilous  bourn, 

Spfnfer. 
(i)  Bourn,  a  large  town  in  Lincolnihire,  feat- 
ed on  a  rivulet  that  runs  through  it.  It  is  very 
ancient,  and  had  a  caftle,  of  which  no  traces  now 
remain,  but  the  ditch  that  furrounded  it.  K.  £d- 
ttiund  was  crowned  In  it.  It  has  a  good  com 
ftiarket,  and  3  fairs,  March  7,  May  6,  and  Odt. 
19.  It  is  17  miles  N.  of  Peterborough,  35  S.  of 
Lincoln,  and  97  N.  of  London.  Lon.  c  30.  W. 
Lat.  53.  43.  N. 

!3.)  Bourn,  a  river  in  Worcefterihire. 
4.)  Bourn,  a  village  in  Yorkfhire. 

BOURNE,  «./.    See  Bourn,  N*  J. 

BOURN-HALL,  a  village  in  Cambridgefliire, 
%  miles  NW.  of  Shengay. 

BOURNS,  a  river  in  Warwicklhire, 

BOURO,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean, 
between  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  It  is  well 
coltivated ;  and  is  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch,  who  have 
built  a  fortrefs  in  it.  Some  of  its  mountains  are 
exceedingly  high,  and  the  fea  on  each  fide  is  un- 
commonly deep.  It  produces  nutmegs,  cloves, 
ebony,  cocoa,  and  banana  trees;  befidcs  many 
vegetables  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  fubje<ft 
to  earthquakes,  and  infefted  with  crocodiles ;  and 
is  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  Lon.  134.  5- 
E.  Lat.  3.  30.  S. 

BOURREE.    SeeBoREE. 

BOltRTHER-HALL,  a  village  in  Eflex. 

BOURTIE,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeen- 
fhire,  about  4  miles  long  and  3  broad,  containing 
about  4000  acres,  of  which  600  are  inclofed.  The 
foil  is  ftony  but  pretty  fertile ;  and  produces  bar- 
ley, onts,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  fown  grafs.  The 
population  in  179%  as  dated  in  the  rev.  Mr  Shep- 
herd's report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair, ^as  4*0,  which 
was  a  decreafe  of  7?,  within  40  years;  but  with- 
in the  laft  30  years,  it  had  decreafed  no,  owing  to 
the  monopoly  of  farms;  one  farmer  potrefling 
now  what  formerly  ferved  4.  There  are  about  130 
horfes,  500  flieep,  and  600  black  cattle  in  the  pa- 
ri(h. 

BOURTON,  3  Engrlifti  villages,  viz.  i.  in  Dor* 
fetfhire,  near  Oiiiin*rham :  %,ontbe  hilly  in  Glou- 
cefterfhire,  5  miles  from  Stow  and  Campden:  and, 
3.  on  the  twatrr,  in  ditto,  about  a  mile  from  the 
other.  It  has  fcveral  good  houfes  and  fome  trade. 

*  To  BOUSE.  V.  ».  [buxfinf  Dutch.]  To  drink 
lavilhly ;  to  top^.— 

As  he  rode,  he  fon>ewhat  ft  ill  did  eat, 

And  in  hand  did  bear  a  boujing  can, 

Of  which  he  fipt.  Fairy  Qufev, 

BOUSSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-* 
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ment  of  Creufe,  feated  on  a  rock,  35  miles  N.  of 
Gueret. 

BOUSTROPHEDON,  in  literature,  an  ancient 
method  of  writing  among  the  Greeks,  wherein 
the  lines  were  continued  forwards  and  backwards, 
like  the  furrows  in  ploughing.  See  Books,  $  9. 
Paufanias  mentions  feveral  ancient  infcripticns 
written  in  this  manner :  the  laws  of  Solon  are  al^ 
fo  faid  to  have  been  thus  written ;  which,  as  Pau- 
fanias explains  it,  is  when  the  3d  line  is  turned 
on  the  contrary  fide,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
former,  thus: 

EK    AIOX    AP- 

vexawxxx 

•  BOUSy.  adj.  [from  boufi,]   Drunken.— 
With  a  long  legend  of  romantic  things, 

Which  in  his  cups  the  boufy  poet  fings.  Dnim, 

The  guefts  upon  the  day  appointed  came, 
Each  boufy  farmer  with  his  fimp'ring  dame. 

•  BOUT.  «./.  \bottay  Ital.]  A  turn;  as  much 
of  an  adion  as  is  performed  at  one  time,  without 
interruption ;  a  fingle  part  of  any  a^ion  carried 
on  by  liicceffive  intervals. — 

The  play  began :  Pas  durft  not  Cofma  chace; 

But  did  intend  next  bout  with  her  to  meet. 

Siiatj* 
Ladies  that  have  your  feet 

Unplagu'd  with  corns,  well  have  a  bona, 

SbakeJ^ewt. 
When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot. 

As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end, 

He  calls  for  drink.  Sbakefpeare* 

If  he  chance  to  'fcape  this  difmal  bouty 

The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out.  Drydtn, 
—A  weafel  feized  a  bat ;  the  bat  begged  for  life : 
fays  the  weafel,  I  give  no  quarters  to  birds :  fays 
the  bat,  I  am  a  moufe ;  look  on  my  body :  fo  fbe 
got  oflf  for  that  ^oai/.  VEftrange, — 
We'll  fee  when  its  enough,r 

Or  if  it  want  the  nice  concluding  bout.      ISn^, 

BOUTADE,  in  mufic,  an  irregular  Eight  or 
movement,  without  art  or  ftudy. 

BOUTAEL,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  an 
Eaft;  Indian  fifti,  of  the  lamprey  kind,  called  alfo 
neegen  oogen^  and  by  Mr  Ray,  lampetra  Iniica, 
It  is  caught  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  other  ftanding 
waters,  and  is  a  very  wholefome  and  well  tafted 
fifti.  From  its  general  delcription,  it  feems  to 
be  rather  of  the  mujiela  than  the  lamttetra  kind; 
but  if,  as  its  name  exprefles,  it  has  feveral  aper- 
tures for  the  gills,  (its  Dutch  name  fignif)'ing  9 
eyes,)  it  is  abfolutely  a  new  genus. 

(r.)  BOUTANT,  or  Arch-boutaht,  in  archi- 
tecture, an  arch,  or  part  of  an  arch,  abutting  a- 
gainft  the  reins  of  a  vault  to  prevent  its  giving 
way. 

(3.)  BouTAHT,  PILLAR,  a  lai^e  chain  oT  pilc 
of  ftonct  made  to  fupport  a  wall,  terrace,  or  vault. 

BOUTE,  in  the  manege,  an  epithet  for  a  horfe, 
when  his  legs  are  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  knee 
to  the  coronet :  Ihort  jointed  horfes  are  apt  to 
boute,  but  not  long  jointed  ones. 

•  BOUTEFEU.  «./.  iFrench.]  An  incendiary: 
one  who  kindles  feuds  and  difcontents.  Now 
difufed.— Aninuted  by  a  bafe  fellow,  called  John  a 
Chamber,  a  very  bouteftu,  who  bore  much  fway 
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partment  of  the  MofcHe.    Lon.  6.  40.  E.  Lat.49i* 

40.  N. 

(i.)  *  BOW.  «./.  Ifrom  the  verb.    It  is  pro- 

Qounccdy  like  the  verb,  as  no<iVy  hofw.]    An  adt  of 

reverence  or  fiibmiffion,  by  bending  the  body;— 

Some  clergy  too  ihe  wou*d  allow, 

Nor  quarrcrd  at  their  awkward  botvo.      S^ifi* 

(3.)  *  Bow.  «./.  [pronounced  as  f^ro^vy  no,  lof 

ivitliuut  any  regard  to  the  w.]     i.  An  inftrument 

of  war,  made  by  holdings  wood  or  metal  bent  with 

*  BOUTISALE.  «./.  [I  fuppofe  from  bouij  or    a  ftring,  which,  by  its  fpring,  fhoots  arrows. with 

hootyy  KuA/ale,]    A  faie  at  a. cheap  rate,  as  booty  ^  _  .        - 


among  the  vulgar,  they  entered  into  Open  rebel- 
lion. Baeon. — Nor  could  ever  any  order  be  obtain- 
ed impartially  to  punifh  the  known  boutefeuj^  and 
open  incendiaries.  King  Cbar/fj,~^ 
Befides  the  herd  of  bouttftus^ 

We  fet  on  work  "within  the  houfe.      Hudibras* 

BOUTH,  a  village  in  Lancaihirei  4  miles  N.  of 
Ortmel. 

BOUTHAM,  a  village  near  York. 

BOUTHES,  in  Chefhire,  S.  of  Knutsford. 


or  plunder  is  commonly  fold. — To  fpeak  nothing 
of  the  great  boutejale  of  colleges  ar\d  chantries,  hir 
J.  Hay^ard, 

BOUTON,  an  illand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean, 
about  la  miles  from  the  SE.'part  of  CcUbes. 
The  inhabitants  are  fmall,  but  wfl!  Ihapejtl,  aixt  ofa 
dark  olive  complexion.  They  fpeak  thj  Malayan 
language,  and  are  MahomeUt^:i,  The  priiidpal 
town  is  Callafujung.  Tlv.-  houfes  are  not  built 
upon  the  ground,  but  on  polls.  Lon.  123.  3c.  £. 
Lat.  5.  o.  S, 

BOUTONNE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  de- 
pirtmcnt  of  Lower  Charent. »  which  rifes  in  the 
ci-devant  province  of  Poitou,  becomes  .navigable 
at  St  Jean  D'Angely  and  falls  into  the  Charente.  ' 

(i.)  ♦  BOUTS  RIMES.  IFr.]  The  laft  wordi 
orrhimes'of  a  number  of  verfes  given  to  be  tiHtd  up"* 

(1.)  Bouts  rimes  are  given  to  the  poet,  with  a 
fubjc^,  to  be  filled  up  with' verfes  ending  in.tliQ 
fame  words,  and  the  fame  order.  The  invention 
of  the  bouts  rimes  is  afcribed  to  one  I)u  Lot,  a 
French  poet,  in  1649-  1°  tixing  the  bouts  it  i^ 
ufual  to  choofe  fuch  as  feem  the  remoteft,  and 
have  the  leaft  connedion.  Some  authors  fancy 
that  tbefe  rhymes  aflift  the  in>fention,  and  furnifti 
the  neweft  thoughts.  Sarralin  has  a  poem  on  the 
defeat  of  the  bouts  rimes.  The  academy  of  Lan- 
lemiftsatThouloufe  contributed  towards  keeping 
in  countenance  the  bouts  rimes,  by  propofing  each 
year  a  fet  of  14  to  be  Blled  up  on  the  glories  of 
the  grand  monarque :  the  viiftorious  fonnet  to  be 


great  force. — Take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapon?,* 
tity  quiver  and  thy ^ow,  and  go  out  to  the  fields- 
and  take  me  fome  veniion.  Genefis,^- 

The  white  faith  of  hift'ry  cannot' ihow, 
That  e'er  the  mufkct  yet  could  beat  the  bow, 
JilLpie's  Hsnry  ViL 
fl.  A  rainbow. — I  do  fet  my  bQ<w  in  the  cloud,  and 
it  fhall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenitnt  between  mo 
and  the  earth.  Gen,  ix.  13.  3.  The  inftrument 
with  which  ftring-inllruments  are  ftruck.-^ 

Their  inftruments  were  various  in  their  kind  J 
Some  for  the  bofiuy  and  fome  for  breathing  wind  j 
The  fa w try,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noify  band,^  > 
And  the  foft  lute  trembling  bener.lli  the  touch-' 
in^^  hand.  DryJ^n^s  Fables. 

4.  The  doubling  of  a  ftring  in  a  flip^knoti  This 
is  perhaps  corruptly  ufed  for  bought, -^yizkn  dt 
knot,  and  let  the  fecond  knot  be  with  a  lo^4 
ff^fc)fi,  5.  A  yoke.— As  the  ox  hath  hid  bow^  fir, 
the  liorfe  his  cUrb,  and  the  faulcoii  his  bdis,  fo^ 
man  hath  bis  ddire.  Sbakefp,  6.  Bow ofafaddL* 
The  bofUis  of  a  fuddle  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid 
archwiie,  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe'ff 
back,  to  give  the  faddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep 
it  tight.  Farrier' i  DiB,  7.  Bow  ofiif?Ap.  i'hat 
part  of  her  which  begins  at  the  loof,  and  compaf- 
fing  ends  of  the  ftern,  and  ends  at  the  fterniuoft 
parts  of  the  forecaflle.  If  a  ftiip  hath  a  broad 
bow,  they  call  it  a  bold  bow ;  if  a  narrow  thin 
bow,  they  fay  ihe  bath  a  Uan  bow.  The  piece  of- 
ordnance  that  lies  in  this  place,  is  called  tlie  bm.  « 
piece  ;  and  the  anchors  that  hang  here^  are  called 


rewarded  with  a  fine  medal.— An  inftance  is  given    her  great  and  Utile  ho^fuers,    8.  Bo*u>  is  alfb  a  ma 


in  the  following,  filled  up  by  P.  Commire. 

Tcrrf  fjl  grand  dans  le  rot;  afpe3feul  de/on  bufte 
Rend  nos  fiers  enn^mh  plujfroidi  que  des    gla^ons. 
£t  Guillaume  n'  attend  que  le  tetm  des       moiirons, 
Pourfe  'uoir joccomber  fouj  un  brtnfi        robufte. 
Quon  ne  nous  iianie  phis  Us  miracles  </'     Augufte  5 
Lokii  de  bien  regver  luiferoit'fifs    \  lemons : 

Horace  en  vain  I'egale  dux  ditux  dansfes  chanfons: 
M^ins  que  mon  beros  il  ehit  [age  et  jufte,  &:c. 

BOUVENEY,  a.  village  in  Berkfhire,.  neajr 
Wmdfor. 

BOUVERIDGE,  in  Dorfetlhire,  near  Cranborn. 

BOUVIERA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by 
fome  to  the  BucuLCA. 

BOUVILLON,  acityofFranceinthe  d-devant 
province  of  Luxemburg,  now  included  in  one  of 
the  new  departments  lately  annexed  to  the  re- 
public.   Lon.  5.  o.  E.  Lat,  49.  5  c  N* 

BOVY-TRACEY,  a  village  in  Devonlhire, 
near  Chudleigh,  5  miles  from  Aihburnham.  It 
has  fairs  on  Holy  Thurfdav,  ant  I  July  7. 

BOUZONVILLE,  a  town  or  Fran  .0  in  the  de- 
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thematical  inftrument,  made  ef  wood,  formerly 
ufcd   by  feamen  in   taking   the   fun's   altitude^ 
9.  Boiw  is  likewrile  a  beam  of  wood  or  braisi  with 
three  long  fcrews,  that  dire  A  a  lath  of  wodd  or 
ftcel  to    any   archj    ufed   commonly  to    draw 
draughts  of  ftiips,  projedtions  of  the  fphere,  or 
wli6lx:ver  it  is  requifite  to  draw  long  arches.  Harris j 
(3.')  Bow,  (aa  above  defined,  J  1.  d-f.  1.)  is  alfo 
called  the  LONdj  bow,  by  Way  of  diftin<ftion  from 
the  CROSS.  BOW :  (fjio.)    The  bow  is  the  motT: 
ancient,  and  the  moft  unlverfal  of  aU  weapon?** 
It  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the  moft  bar- 
^rous  people,  who  had  the  leaft  comraunicaticn 
with  the  reft  of  mankind.    Barbarous  nations  of- 
ten excel  in  the  fabric  of  the  particular  thiuvs 
which  they  have  the  greateft  neceifity  for  in  the 
common  offiaes  of  life.     The  Laplanders,  who 
fupport"  th^nfelvcs  almoft  entirely  by  hunting  i 
have  an  art  of  making  bows,  which  wc,  in  thele 
improved  parts  of  the  world,  haVe  never  aniv-.  d 
at.    Their  bow  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  tough 
and  (trong  wood,  fhaved  down  to  the  fartie  fize, 
and  flatted  on  each  iide;  the  two  flat  lid'/s  of  tb  • 
LI  pieces 
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]^iece8  are  brought  clofelyaod  evenly  together, 
and  then  joined  by  means  of  a  glue  made  of  the 
(kins  of  pearchy  which  they  have  in  great  plenty, 
and  of  which  they  make  a  gkie  fuperior  in  ftrength 
to  any  which  we  have.  The  two  pieces,  when 
once  united  in  this  manner,  will  never  fcparate, 
and  the  bow  is  of  much  more  force  to  exp^l  the 
arrow,  than  it  could  poiTibly  have  been  under  tlie 
fame  dimenfiona  if  made  of  only  one  piece.  A- 
mong  the  ancients,  the  bow-flring|  called  T^$x»»^ii^ 
was  made  of  horfes  hair,  and  hence  alfo  called 
^t^MTum ;  though  we  find  Homer's  bow-ftrings  frcr 
quently  made  of  hides  cut  into  fmall  thongs; 
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principle,  that  its  fpring  ».  e»  the  power  whereby 
it  reflores  itfelf  to  its  natural  pofition,  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  diftance  of  fpace  it  is  remo- 
ved therefrom. 

(4.)  Bow,  for  taking  the  fun's  altitude,  (J  2. 
dff^  8.)  confiiled  of  a  large  arcn  of  90^  graduated, 
a  ikank  or  ftalf,  a  fide  vane»  a  fight  vane,  and  an 
horizon  vane.    It  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

(5.)  Bow,  in  geography,  is  the  name  of, 

I.  Bow,  a  river  in  Shroplhire,  which  runs  into 
the  Warren. 

1.  Bow,  or  BowB,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  near 
Crediton,  i8S  miles  W.from  London.    It  has  a 


whence  «$«  ^nut,     Tlie  uppermoft  part  of  the    wet- kly  market,  and  two  fairs ;  in  Whit  fun  wet-k, 

bow,  to  which  the  firing  was  fattened,  was  called         *  "^'  '^^'  "  '""  '^^~  j-— »--  -'  »  _ 

x««Arn),  being  commonly  made  of  gold,  and  the  laft 
thing  towards  finiftiing  the  bow.  The  Grecian 
bows  were  frequently  beautified  with  gold  or  fil- 
ver ;  whence  we  have  mention  o^gurei  arcus ;  and 
Apollo  is  called  h^o^vni^f,  3ut  the  matter  of 
which  they  were  ordinarily  compofed,  fcems  t6 
have  been  wood;  though  they  were  anciently, 
Scythian-like,  made  of  horn,  as  appears  from  that 
of  Pandarus  in  Homer* s  liiad.  I.  v.  105.  The  in- 
vention of  the  bow  is  ufually  afcribed  to  Apollo, 
by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Crete,  who  are  (aid  to  have  been 
^he  firft  people  who  underftood  the  ufe  of  bows 
and  arrows.  And  hence,  even  in  later  ages,  the 
Cretan  bows  were  famous,  and  prefeixed  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  others.  Some,  however,  rather 
choofe  to  honour  Perfes,  the  fon  of  Perfeus,  with 
the  invention  of  the  bow  ;  while  others  afcril^  it 
to  Scythes,  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  progenitor  of  the 
Scythians,  who  were  excellent  at  this  art,  and  by 
many  reputed  the  firft  matters  of  it.  From  them 
|t  was  derived  to  the  Grecians,  fomc  of  whofe 
ancient  nobility  were  inftrudted  by  the  Scythians 
in  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  which  in  tliofe  days  paffed 
for  a  mod  princely  education.  It  was  firft  intn> 
Ouced  into  the  Roman  army  in  the  fecond  Punic 
war.  The  Scythian  bow  was  famous  for  its  in* 
CurvatioD,  which  diftinguifhed  it  from  the  bows 
of  Greece  and  other  nations ;  being  fo  great  as  to 
form  a  half  moon  or  femicircle:  whence  the 
iliepherd  in  Athenaeus,  in  defcribing  the  letters  in 
Tbefeus's  name,  and  expreifing  each  of  them  by 
fbme  appofite  refemblance,  compares  the  3d  to 
the  Scythian  bow;  meaning  not  the  more  modern 
chara<fter  X,  but  the  ancient  C,  which  is  femicir- 
cular,  and  has  the  3d  and  6th  place  in  0HC£YC. 
The  Indians  ftill  retain  the  bow.  In  the  repofjtory 
of  the  Royal  Society  there  is  a  Weft  Indian  bow 
two  yards  long.  The  ufe  of  the  bows  and  arrows 


and  Nov.  ai.  The  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lin- 
caftcr  is  commonly  held  in  it.  It  is  14  miles  N'W. 
of  Exeter.  And, 

3.  Bow,  or  Stratford  le  Bow,  a  village  in 
Middlefex,  near  Stratford  in  Eflex,  a  miles  NE. 
by  E.  of  London.  It  is  memorable  for  having  the 
firft  ftonc  bridge  ever  erefted  in  England;  from 
the  biwf  or  arches  of  which  over  tlie  Lea,  it  had 
its  name.  It  is  noted  for  dyeing  fcarlet,  and  hss 
(everal  mills,  manufadories  and  diftillcrics  on  the 
Lea.  It  has  a  fair  a  .  Whit  Thurfday. 
'  (6.)  Bow,  in  muiic,  a  fmall  miichine;  which, 
being  drawn  over  the  firings  of  a  mufical  inftm* 
ment,  makes  it  refound.  It  is  compoied  of  a 
fmall  ftick,  to  which  are  fattened  80  or  too  horlV- 
hairs,  and  a  fcrew  which  ferves  to  give  thefe  hairs 
a  proper  tenfion.  In  prder  that  the  bow  may 
touch  the  firings  brilkly,  it  is  ufuai  to  rob  the  hair? 
with  rofin.  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  hare 
been  acquainted  with  bows  of  hair ;  in  H^u  hereof 
they  touch  their  inftruments  with  a  plectrum; 
over  which  our  bows  have  great  advantage,  tor 
giving  long  and  fiiort  founds,  and  other  modi&ca- 
tions  which  a  pledrum  cannot  produce. 

(7.)  Bow,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
comprehended  between  fome  diftant  objedt  and 
that  point  of  the  compafs  which  is  right  a-bead, 
or  to  which  the  ftiip's  ftem  is  direded.  The 
phrafe  wn  the  bwv  is  equally  applicable  when  the 
objed  is  beheld  from  the  (hip,  or  difcorcred  by 
trigonomical  calculation :  As,  we  faw  a  fleet  at 
day-break  bearing  3  points  on  the  Jiarboard-hoAM ; 
that  is,  3  points  from  that  part  of  the  horizon 
which  is  right  a-hcad,  towards  the  right-hand. 
See  Beariso,  ^  4^ 

(8.)  Bow,  in  ihii^^-building,  \EpauU^  the  round- 
ing part  of  a  ni\p*8  lide  forward,  beginning  at  the 
place  where  the  pl.inks  arch  inwards;  and  termi- 
nating where  thty  c!ofe,  at  the  ftem  or  pro\F. 
(See  J  ».  dff*  7.)    It  is  p\-oved  by  a  variety  of  ex- 


was  firft  aboliihed  in  France  under  Louis  XL^in  'periments,  tha&'a  ihip  with  a  narrow  bow  is  much 


r4Si,  and  in  their  place  was  introduced  the  Swils 
arms ;  viz.  the  halberd,  pike,  and  broad  fword, 
IMie  long  bow  was  formerly  in  great  vogue  in  Eng* 
land ;  moft  of  our  vidories  in  France  were  acquired 
by  it ;  and  many  laws  were  made  to  regulate  and 
encourage  its  ufe.  See  Archery,  $  3 — 5.  The 
p.irliament  under  Henry  VIII.  complain  "  of  the 
diftife  of  the  long  bow,  heretofore  the  fafe-guard 
and  defence  of  this  idngdom,  and  the  dread  and 
terror  of  its  enemies."  {,^1  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  ^.) 
I'be  art  of  ufing  bows  is  called  archery,  and 
t.iofe  pra^ifcd  therein,  archer s«  or  bowmen. 
The  Kren^h  of  a  bow  atuy  be  calculated  on  this 


better  calculated  for  failing  fwiftly,  than  one  with 
a  broad  bow  ;  but  is  uQt  fo  well  fitted  for  a  high 
fea,  into  which  ihe  always  fitcbei  or  pluiikces  her 
fore-part  very  deep,  for  want  of  fuffiaent  breadth 
to  repd  the  volume  of  water  which  Ihe  fo  ealiiy 
divides  in  her  fell.  The  former  of  thefe  is  caJicd 
by  feamen  a  iean^  and  the  01  .vt  a  ^/wf,  Iww. 
**  The  bow  which  meets  with  the  leaft  ufiftonce 
in  a  direct  courfe,  not  ouh  mi  its  with  leaft  relift- 
ance  in  oblique  courfcs,  but  aifo  has  the  additioail 
property  of  drivinjj  the  lent  to  i**eward  ;  whic!.  is 
•a -double  advanla^;i:  gained  by  forming:  tie  bow  u» 
as  to  give  it  that  figure  which  will  U;  Icall  refilled 
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h  moving  thiough  any  tneilium."  Bouguer  Traiu 
4br  Navire, 

[<).)  Bow,  or  Drill-bow,  among  artificersy  an 
jnftruuient  fo  calleU  ftom  its  figure.;  ufcd  by  gold- 
fmiths,  gunfmithft,  lockfmithsy  watchmakers,  Sec. 
lor  making  a  drill  go*  Among  turners  it  is  the 
name  of  a  pole  fixwl  to  the  ceiling,  to  which  they 
faAen  the  cor4  that  whirls  round  the  piece  to  be 
turoed. 

(lo.)  Bow,  CROSS;  or  arbalest,  confiflj  of 
a  fteel  bow,  ftt  in  a  fhaft  of  wood,  fumifhed  with 
a  firing  and  a  trigger ;  and  is  bent  with  a  piece  of 
iron  fitted  for  that  purpofe.  It  fcrves  to  throw 
bulltls,  large  arrows,  darts,  &c.'  The  ancients 
had  large  machines  for  throwing  many  arrows  at 
oRcC,  called  baiijlx.  See  Baalist  a,  N*'  i.  and 
Flute  XXXV,>^.  7- 

(ii.)  Bow,  long.    See  $  3. 

;  11.)  Bow  OF  A  saddle.  (See  §  «.  dff.  6.)  The 
fore  bow  which  fuftains  the  pommel,  is  compofed 
of  tiie  withers,  the  breafts,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking.  The  hind  bow  bears  the  trofequin 
or  quilted  roll.  The  bows  are  covered  with 
fincws  to  make  them  ftrong,  and  firengthened 
with  bands  of  iron  to  keep  them  tight :  and  on 
the  lower  fide  are  nailed  the  faddle  ftraps,  with 
which  they  make  fail  the  girths. 

(13.)  Bow  of  the  Gills,  a  term  ufed  by 
fome  ichthyologifls,  to  exprefs  the  convex  part  of 
each  gill  of  a  fifh,  each  being  a  long  feroicircle, 
terminated  by  many  lanim<ey  whith  form  what  is 
called  the  Uaf. 

(i.)  ♦  To  Bow,  v.  a.  [bugen^  Sax.]    i.  To  bend, 
or  infle^.    It  founds  as  now^  or  binv. — 
A  threepence  bo<wd  would  hire  me. 

Old  as  1  am,  to  queen  it.  ShakeJ^are, 

Orpheus,  with  his  lute,  made  treesi 

And  the  mountain  tops,  that  freeze. 

Bow  themfelves  when  he  did  fing.  Shak, 

Some  b9VJ  the  vineSj-whichburyMin  the  plain. 

Their  tops  in  diftant  arches  rife  again.  Dryden, 
—The  miiid  has  not  been  made  obedient  to  dif* 
dpline,  when  at  firft  it  was  moil  tender  and  moft 
eafy  to  be  bowed*  Locke,  9.  To  bend  the  body 
in  token  of  refpedt  or  fubmiffioQ. — They  came  to 
meet  him,  and  botwed  themfelves  to  the  ground 
before  him.  a  Kings^—ls  it  to  bfWf  down  his  head 
as  a  bnlniih,  and  to  Ipread  Hack  cloth  ^d  allies 
under  him  ?  wilt  thou  call  this  a  faft,  and  an  ac- 
ceptable day  to  the  Lord  ?  I/aiab,  3.  To  bend, 
or  incline,  in  condefcenfiouw — Let  it  pot  grieve 
thee  to  bow  down  thine  ear  to  the  pcor,  and  give 
him  a  friendly  anfwen  ^eclufk  4.  Todeprefsj 
tocruih. — 

Are  you  fo  gofpell'd. 

To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  .for  his  ifiue,^  • 

Whofe  heavv  band  hath  ^p«i V  you  to  the  grave. 

And  beggard  yours  for  ever  ?         Shakefpeare. 
Now  wafting  years  my  former  ftrength  cob-» 
found. 

And  added  woes  may  bow  me  to  the  ground. 

Pope* 

do  *  To  Bow.  n^n.    I.  To  bend;  to  (uffer 
flexure,    9«  To  make  a  reverence, — 
Rather  let  my  head 

Stoop  to  the  block,  than  thefe  knees  bow  to  any 

Save  to  the  Godof  heav'n,^nd  to  my  king.  Shak. 
—This  is  the  grtp^t  idol  to  whiijh  the  world  bawi  j 
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tn  this  we  pay  our  dcvouteft  homage,  hecay  of 

Piety.-- 

Admir'd,  ador'd  by  all  the  Qrcling  crowd, 

For  whcrefoe'cr  ilie  tum'd  her  fece,  they  ^o<u;V. 

Dryden* 
3.  To  (loop.— The  people  ^(WJ**^  down  upon  theif 
kneesi  to  drink.  Judges,  4.  To  fink  under  pref* 
fuie.— They  ftoop,  they  ^o«;  down  together;  they 
could  not  deliver  the  burden.  J/aiaby  xlvi.  a. 

BOWAN's  Hillock,  an  ancient  fort  in  Aber- 
deenlhire,  3  piiles  W.  of  Peterhead.  The  moat, 
parapet,  bafiions,  &c.  are  very  confpicuous. 

BOWBARD.    See  Bocby,  N**  i. 
.    (!.)♦  BOW-BEARER.  «. // [fi-om  bow  and 
bear,]    An  under-officer  of  the  foreft.  CoweL 

(1.)  Bow-bearer.  The  bow-bearer  is  fwom 
to  make  inquifition  of  all  trcfpafi'es  againft  vert  or 
yenifon,  and  to  attach  ofl^enders. 

BOWBEN,  a  river  in  Northumberland,  which 
runs  into  the  Till. 

»  BOW-BENT,  fidj,  [from  bow  and  benu'\ 
Crooked.— 

A  fibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age, 

That  far  events  full  wifely  could  prefage.  Milt. 

BOWCOMB,  a  village  in  Dorfttfliire,  near 
Buck  land  Abbas. 

BOW-COMPASS,  an  inftrumcnt  for  drawing 
arches  of  very  l.irj;e  circles,  for  which  the  com- 
mon comp.ifres  are  too  fmall.  It  confifls  of  a 
beam  of  wood  or  brafs,  with  3  long  fcrews,  that 
got  em  or  l>end  a  lath  of  wood  or  fteel,  to  any  arch. 

(i.)BOWDEN,  anciently  called  Bothemden* 
a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Koxburghihire,  contain^ 
ing  about  6700  acres,  6  miles  long  and  4^  broad. 
About  i  are  arable  and  -jr  mofs  or  wood.  The 
furface  is  hilly  and  the  foil  mollly  a  white  clay, 
befl  fuited  for  pafture.  It  produces  annually,  how« 
ever,  as  much  barley,  oats,  wheit,  peafe,  &c.  as, 
after  maintaining  the  inhabitants,  admits  an  ex- 
port to  the  value  of  above  1200 1.  befides  feeding 
160  horfes,  540  black  cattle,  ^300  iheep,  and  80 
fwine.  The  population,  in  Jan.  1 794,  as  fi^ated 
by  Mr  Blaikie,  was  860 ;  and  had  increafed  jg8»  , 
fincei755. 

(a-^9.)  Bowden,  the  name  of  eight  Englilh  vil- 
lager: I.  in  Chefhirc,  near  Altringham :  «,  in  De- 
vonihire,  near  Ilfracomb:  3.  in  ditto,  near  Ivy- 
bridge :  4.  East,  in 'Durham,  near  Sunderland: 
5.  North,  and  6.  West,  in  ditto,  on  the  road 
lo  Shield^,  NW.  of  Sunderland :  7.  Magna,  in 
Leicefterfhire,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Welland ; 
and,  8.  Parva,  ip  Northamptoniliire,  on  the  S. 
fide  of  that  river. 

Bowden-£DGE,>  two  villages  in  the  High  Peak 

Bow  den-hall,  )  of  Derby. 

BO WDITCH,  in  Dorfetlhire,  near  Ch'irdftock. 

BOWDOIN,  and    /  two  towns  in  the  United 

BOWDOINHAM,  J  States,  iif  Lincoln  County, 
in  the  diftn^  of  Maine.  • 

BOWDON,  a  town  in  Wilts,  near  Lacock. 

BowDON-UEATH,  in  Bcijkihire,  between  Pang* 
horn  and  Reading. 

BOW  DYE,  a  kind  of  fcarlet  red,  fuperior  to 
madder ;  but  inferior  to  the  true  fcarlet  grain  fbf 
fixednefs  and  duration.  It  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land, and  firft  pradtifed  at  the  village  of  B0W9 
near  London,  by  Kephler,  a  Dutchman,  in  1643* 

BOW£.    SeeBow,  §  5. N^ a. 
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♦  To  BOWEL.  V.  n.  (from  the  noun.]  To 
pierce  the  bowels.  Thomfon. — [This  article  is  o- 
mitted  in  Dr  Johnfoi/s  laft  folio  edition.] 

(lO  *  BowKLs.  n.  f,  [boyauxy  Fr.]  i.  Inteftincs  ; 
the  vcffels  and  orgr.ns  within  the  body.— lie  fmote 
him  therewith  under  the  fifth  rib,  and  ihed  out 
his  icKu^Is.  2  Sam,  xx.  10.  a.  The  inner  parts  of 
amy  thing.— 

Had  we  no  quarrel  elfe  to  Kome,  but  that 

Thou  art  thence  banilh'd,  we  would  mufter  all 

From  twelve  to  fevcnty ;  and  pouring  war 

Into  the  ho<wfh  of  ungrateful  Home, 

Like  a  bold  flood  appear.  ^' bake f pear e. 

His  foldiers  fpying  his  undaunted  fpirit, 

A  Talbot !  Talbot !  cried  out  amain. 

And  rufhM  into  the  bo^njeh  of  the  battK  Sfjnk. 
t—As  he  faw  drops  of  water  di ill iling  from  the 
rock,  by  following  the  veins,  he  has  m.ide  himfelf 
two  or  three  fountains  in  the  botufeh  of  the  moun- 
tain. Addifon.  .^  The  feat  of  pity,  or  kindnefs.— 
jlis  bo<weh  did  yearn  upoti  him.  Cfwc/j,  4.  Tcn- 
dernefs  ;  compaflion. —  He  ri«id  no  other  confider- 
ation  of  money,  than  for  the  fupport  of  his  luftre; 
and  whilft  he  could  do  that,  he  cared  not  for  mo- 
ney; having  no  bsnvels  in  the  point  of  nmning 
in  debt,  or  borrowing  all  he  could.  Ciarendon. 
5.  This  woi*d  feldom  hae  2^  fmgulary  except  iu 
writers  of  anatomy. 

(a.)  Bowels.    See  Anatpmv,  ^  286 — 296'. 

(i.)  BOWER,  !j.  e,  a  valley,  Dan.]  a  parifh  of 
Kcotland,  in  the  county  of  Caithneft,  7  miles  long 
from  E.  to  W.  and  3  broad,  fr^m  N  to  S.  The 
cultivated  ground  is  a  long  extended  vale.  The 
foil  is  various.  The  principal  produce  ife  oats  and 
barley.  About  1000  bolls  of  oats  are  annually 
fold  by  the  proprietors  alone ;  but  the  produce 
might  be  much  increafed  if  the  commons  were 
cultivated.  A  gradual  abolition  of  fervitudes  is 
taking  place.  1  he  population,  in  179T,  as  ftatcd 
by  the  rev.  Mr  Smith  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinr 
clair,  wa9  15921  and  had  increafed  305  within  36 
years. 

.  (2.)  *  Bower.  «./.  [from  bo<iv  or  branchy  pr 
from  the  verb  To  bo^v  or  bend?\  1.  An  arbour;  a 
Sheltered  plac^  covered  with  green  trees,  twined 
and  bent.-^ 

But,  O  fad  virgin,  that  thy  power 

Might  raife  Mara!U6  from  his  bower.       Milton. 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  ^owV/ 

With  loud  complaints, they  anfwermein  Ihow'rs 

H'aUer. 
Refrefh'd,  they  wait  them  to  the  bo^v'r  of 
ftate. 

Where,  circl'd  with  his  peer$,  Atrides  fat.  Pope. 
ft.  It  feems to  fignrfy,  in  Spenjer^  a  blow ;  a  itroke  ; 
bourrsr^  Fr.  to  fall  upon.— 

His  rawbone  arms,  whofe  mighty  brawned 
boovers 

Were  wont  to  rive  fteel  plates,  and  helmets  hew, 

Were  clean  confum'd,  and  all  his  vital  powers 

Decay'd.  Spenfer. 

(3.)  *  Bower.  «,/.  [from  the  bo<w  of  a  ihip.] 
Anchors  fo  called.  See  Bow, 
•  (4.)  BowiR,  in  gardening,  a  place  under  co- 
vert of  trees,  diflFering  only  from  an  arbour,  .as 
iMfing  roimd  or  fquare,  and  made  with  a  kind  of 
dome  or  ceiling  at  top ;  whereas  the  a^pbou^  i?  al; 
ways  built  long. and  arched.  '.   " 
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(5.)  Bowers,  in  the  fea-language,  arc  gencnU 
ly  two,  called /r/7  ;ii\d  /econdf  great  and  iittl^^  cr 
be/?  and /'f.fl// bowers.     See  Anchor,  6  1—7. 

*  To  BowtR.  If.  a.  (.from  the  noun.J  To  ein- 
bcwcr;  to  inclofe. — 

Thou  didft  ti-Mer  the  fpirit 
In  mortal  paradif  •  oi  fuch  fwcct  fleft.    Sbalef, 
•    POWER-LAND,  a  town  near  Moldafn,  Kent 
BOWERS,  in  Staltbrdfhire,  N.  of  Ktandon. 
»  BOWERY,  adj.  [from  bo<iver.]   Full  of  bow- 
ers.— 

Landlkips  how  fay  the  bc<w'ry  grotto  yields, 
Which  thought  create?,  and  lavifh  fencv  builds. 

'  TiM. 
SnPtch'd  through  the  verdant  maze,  the  hur- 
ried eye 
Pirirc^i^rd'wanders :  now  the  b(xw*rf  walk 
Of  cuvtMt  dofe,  where  fcarce  a  fpeck  of  day  . 
Falls  on    the    lejigthen*d    gloom,    protracted 
fwceps.  Tbom/btt, 

BOWES,  two  Fnglifh  villages :  t.  in  Suilex» 
E.  of  New  Shoreham  :  and  1,  in  Yorklhirc,  2  m. 
from  Barnard's  caftle. 

BOWESDEN,  a  village  in  Northuinberland, 
between  Holyland  and  the  Tweed. 

BOWESS,  orpn   ftlconry;   a  young  hawk, 

BOWET,        S  when  flie  draws  auy  tftins  out 

of  her  ntft,  and  covets  to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

*  To  BOWGE.    See  To  Bouge. 
BOW-GRACE,  in  the  fca  language,  a  frame 

or  compofition  of  old  ropes  or  junks  of  cablrs 
ufcd  to  be  laid  out  at  the  bows,  ftems,  and  fidc^ 
of  fhipa,  to  preferve  them  from  great  fiakes  of  ict, 
chiefly  when  they  fail  in  high  N.  or  S.  latitudes. 

*  BOW-HAND.  ».  f.  Itrom  bow  and  bo!^.] 
The  hand  that  draws  the  bow.— Surely  he  ilioot^ 
wide  on  the  bow-hand^  and  very  far  from  the 
mark,  spenfer. 

.  i  I.)*  BOWL.  rt,/.[bueii».  Welch  ;  which  fi?- 
nifies,  according  to  Junius^  any  thing  made  ct 
horn,  as  drinking  cups  anciently  were.  It  is  \^r^ 
nounced  bole.l^  i.  A  veflel  to  hold  liquids,  rather 
wide  than  deep  ;  diftingqilhed  from  a  cup,  which 
is  rather  deep  than  wide.— 

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine ; 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  fpirit, 
.  Nor  cliccr  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. 

Sbakifpeare, 
—If  a  piece  of  iron  be  fafiened  on  the  fide  of  a 
bowl  of  wiiter,  a  loadilone,  in  a  boat  of  cork, 
will  make  unto  it.  Brown, — 

The  facred  priefts,  with  ready  knives^  bcreafe 
The  beaCtB  qf  life,  and  in  full  bcwls  receive 
The  It  reaming  blood.  Drjdcn* 

While  the  bright  Sein,  t'txalt  the  foul, 
With  fparkling  plenty  crowns  the  howlt 
And  wit  and  focial  mirth  infpirea. 

Fenton  to  Lord  Gewir. 
ft.  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing.-:— If  you  are  al- 
lowed a  large  filver  fpoon  for  the  kitchen,  let  half 
the  bowl  of  it  be  worn  out  with  continual  fcrapio^. 
Swift.  3.  A  balin,  of  fountain. — But  the  rosin 
inatten  is  fo  to  coavey  the  water,  as  it  never  lliy 
either  in  the  bowl  or  m  the  ciftem.  Baam. 

C«.)  ♦  Bowl.  n.Jl.lbouley  Fr,    It  is  pronounced 
a?  C0W9  JbcwL]    A  round  xnafs^  which  may  be 
rolle4  along  the  ground.'^ 
.    -  '■■    •  ]^  i 
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Like  to  a  bo<wi  upoo  a  fubtile  ground , 
Tve  tumbl'd  paft  the  throw.  Skakefpeare. 

How  finely  doft  thou  times  and  feafons  fpin  ! 
And  make  a  twift  checkerM  with  night  and  day ! 
Which  as  it  lengthens,  winds,  and  winds  us  in, 
As  S{KutJj  go  on,  but  turning  all  the  way.  Herbert. 
»— Like  him,  who  would  lodj;e  a  ko<wi  upoa  a  pre- 
cipice, either  my  praife  falls  back,  or  ftays  not  6n 
tiie  top,   but  rowls  over.      Drydm. — Men  may 
make  a  game  at  bo<wls  in  the  fummer,  and  a  game 
?.t  whiik  in  the  winter.  Denni/j  Letters, — Though 
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(i.)  BOWLING,  the  art  of  playing  at  bowls. 
—  This  game  is  pradtifed  either  in  open  places,  as 
bares  and  bowling-greens,  or  in  clofe  bowling-al- 
leys. The  (kill  of  bowling  depends  much  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  the  right  choice  of 
a  bowl  fuitable  to  it:  for  clofe  alleys,  the  flat 
bowl ;  for  green  fwards  plain  and  level,  the  bowl 
as  round  as  a  ball  is  preferred.  The  terms  ufed 
in  bowling  are,,  to  bo*wl  luide,  which  is  when  the 
bias  does  not  hold,  or  is  not  ftrong  enough :  nar» 
ro<Wj  when  it  is  too  ftrong,  or  holds  too  much  ; 


that  piece  of  wood,  which  is  now  a  ho<io/f  may  be   J!nelj  bofwlfdj  is  when  the  ground  is  well  chofen, 
made  fquare,  yet,  if  roundnefs  be  taken  away,  it         •    »     •       -      '^  .,»,,. 

is  no  longer  a  bc^wi.  M^att^t  Loglck* 

*  To  60WL.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To  roll 
as  a  bowl.    %,  To  pelt  with  any  thing  ix)lled. — 

Alas  !  I  had  rather  be  fet  quick  i'  th'  earth. 

And  botwrd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Merry  WttHS  cf  H^indjor, 

BOWLAND  Forest,  in  YorUfh.  rear  Lancafh. 

"•  liOWLDER-STONts.  «./  Lumps  or  frag- 
mentb  of  ftones  or  marble,  broke  irom  the  adja- 
cent clifi's,  rounded  by  being  tumbled  to  and  a- 
gain  by  the  water ;  whence  their  name.  ffood<ward» 

( I.)  *  BOW-LEGGED.  adj\  [from  bow  and  feg.] 
Having  crooked  legs.     ^ 

k2.)  Bow-legoed,  or  Bandy-legged.  Some 
children  are  bow-legged  from  their  birth ;  others 
become  fo  from  letting  them  on  their  feet  too 
early.  The  tibia  of  fome  is  crooked ;  the  knees 
vf  others  are  diftorted ;  from  a  fault  in  the  ankle, 
ihe  feet  of  fome  are  turned  inwards.  Thefe  are 
called  lari ;  and  in  others,  who  are  called  tw/^i, 
thiv  are  turned  outwards.  The  beft  method  of 
I)rf  venting  thefe  diforders  in  weakly  children  is  to 
cxcrcife  them  duly,  but  not  violently,  by  toffing 
them  about  in  one's  arms';  and  not  fetting  them 
riuch  upon  their  feet,  at  leaft  not  without  pro- 
perly  fupporting  them ;  if  the  difordcr  attends  at 
the  birth,  or  increafes  after  it  is  begun,  apply  e- 
moUients,  Ihen  boots  of  ftrong  leather,  wood,  Sec. 
i'o  as  gradually  to  difpofe  the  crooked  legs  to  a 
proper  form.  Other  inftruments  may  be  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  boots,  wl^ich,  when  not  too  coftly,  are 
ufually  to  be  preferred.  Slighter  inftances  of  thefe 
diforders  yield  to  careful  nurfing,  without  inftru- 
ments.  The  cold  bath  has  been  recommended, 
acd  may  often  be  of  iljrvice ;  but  if  the  child  be 
very  weak,  it  will  do  more  hurt  than  good.  A 
ilrengthening  diet  will  always  be  of  fervice. 

*  BOWLER. «./.  [fixjm  bowl.]  He  that  plays  at 
bowls. 

BOWLEY,  a  village  near  Pagham,  Suflex. 

(i.)  •  BOWLINE.  Bowling.  »./.  [fea  term.] 
A  rope  faftened  to  the  middle  part  of  the  outfide 
of  a  fail ;  it  is  faftened  in  three  or  four  parts  of  the 
fail,  called  the  bowling  bridle.  The  ufe  of  the 
hvwUng  is  to  make  the  fails  ftand  fliarp  or  clofe  to 
a  wind-  Harrh.  ' 

(2.)Bow-linbs  are  only  ufed  when  the  wind 
is  fo  unfavourable  that  the  fails  nraft  be  all  braced 
fide-ways,  or  clofe  haUled  to  the  wind.  In  this  ftp 
tuation  the  bow-lines  are  employed  to  keep  the 
■weather  or  windward  edges  of  the  principal  ftih 
tight,  fonvard,  and  fteady,  without  which  they 
would  always  be  ihivering,  and  rendered  incripa- 
ble  of  fervice.  To  check  the  bow-liue  is  to  fl;*cki- 
pi  it,  when  ifce  forcp  of  the  wind  requires  it. 


and  the  bowl  pafles  near  the  block,  even  though 
it  goes  much  beyond  it:  bowling  through  or  zyard 
overj  is  done  in  order  to  move  the  block  ;  an  over 
bowly  that  which  goes  beyond  it ;  a  bowi  iuid  at 
handy  is  that  put  done  within  the  gamefter's 
reach,  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  next  bowler,  and 
hinder  his  having  the  advantage  of  the  beft  ground, 
boaviiag  at  l<^ngthy  neither  bowling  through  nor 
ftiort;  a  dead  length,  a  juft  or  exaiit  one ;  throw^ 
ing  orflingingy  is  difc barging  a  bowl  with  a  ftrength 
purpofely  too  great  for  a  length,  in  order  to  carry 
oft*  either  the  block  or  fome  near  bowl ;  bowU 
rooMf  or  rnijing  wood,  is  when  a  bowl  has  free 
palfage,  without  ftriking  on  any  other ;  get  5^ 
is  when  a  bowl  being  narrow,  is  wanted  to  be  wi- 
der; bowl  bejl  at  blocks  that  neareft  the  block: 
drawing  a  cafl  or  howh  is  to  win  it  by  bowling 
nearer,  without  ftirring  either  the  bowl  or  block : 
a  bowl  is  faid  to  ruby  when  it  meets  with  fome 
obftacle  in  the  ground,  which  retards  its  motion, 
and  weakens  its  force ;  it  is  goney  when  far  be- 
yond the  block.  Block  fignifies  a  little  bowl  laid 
for  a  mark,  alfo  called  sl  Jack,  Marky  is  a  proper 
bowlbig  diftance,  rtot  under  a  certain  number  of 
yards;  and  at  leaft  a  yard  and  a  half  from  the' 
edge  of  the  green.  Groundy  a  bag  or  handkerchief 
laid  down  to  mark  where  a  bowl  is  to  go.  i^adf 
the  advantage  of  throwing  the  block,  and  bowling 
firft.  Cq/l,  is  one  heft  bowl  at  an  end.  End,  a 
hit,  or  when  all  the  bowls  are  out.  The  gamct 
or  upy  is  five  cafts  or  beft  bowls. 

(2.)  Bowling,  in  geography,  a  village  in  York- 
ftiire,  a  mil^from  Bradford. 

(3  )  t  Bowling.    See  Bow-line,  §  i. 

Bowling  bay,  a  place  in  the  country  of  Dum- 
barton, at  which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ot\ 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation,  after  defcertd- 
ing  the  laft  lock  of  the  great  canal  into  the  Clyde 
with  the  afiiftanceof  Mr  Whitworth,  performed, 
the  ceremony  of  joining  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
feas  together*  by  the  fymbol  of  launching  a  hogf-? 
head  of  the  water  of  the  Forth  into  the  Clyd^,on 
the  a6th  July,  1 790. 

Bowling  bridles,  the  ropes  by  which  the 
bow-line  is  faftened  to  the  leech  of  the  faiL 

(i.)*  BOWLING-GREEN.  »./.  [from  bowi 
and  green.]  A  level  piece  of  ground,  kept  fmooth 
for  howlers.— A  bowl  equally  poifed,  and  thrown 
upoad  T^lm/fowling'greerty  will  run  neceffarily  in 
a  dired  line-B^w/Ayr. 

(i.)  BowLiitCfOaEEN,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of 
parterre  :in  a  gxove,  laid  with  fine  turf,  •  requiring' 
to  be  frcq!ii?ntly  mowed,  laid  out^in  compart- 
ments of  divers,  figures,  with  dwarf  treei  and  o- 
ther  decorations.  Bowling-greens  are  of  Engliih' 
Qrigipj  but  have  been  adopted  by  the  French  an4 

'  v-^  Italian^ 
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lUliauB,  who  have  them  only  for  ornament ;  be- 
ing unacquainted  ivith>  or  not  fancying  the  exer- 
cifey  on  account  of  which  they  were  hrft  made  in 
England. . 

(3.)  BoWLING-GREEMy  THE  D.  OF  ArGYLL's» 

a  name  ironically  given  to  the  weftem  range  of 
the  Grampian  mountains  in  Argyllfbire^  on  ac* 
count  of  their  uncommonly  nigged  and  craggy  ap- 
pearance. Stat.  Ace.  Vol.  \»p.  ??8. 

BOWLTON,  a  village  in  Derbylhirej  W.  of 
Alvefton. 

BOW.MAKER.    See  Bowyer,  §  «. 

•  BOWMAN.  «./.  [from  bow  and  man.]  An 
archer ;  he  that  ftioots  with  a  bow,— The  whole 
city  (hall  flee,  for  the  noifc  of  the  horfemen  and 
Bowmen,  yerm.  iv .  19. 

^  BOWMERE  a  village  in  Northumberland,  N. 
of  Aylmouth. 

-( I.)  BOWMORE,  a  thriving  village  of  Argyll- 
shire, in  the  ifle  of  Iflay.  It  was  only  begun  in 
1 76S,  but  being  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
an  elegant  church  and  fteeple  built  in  it,  (which 
cod  L  1000,)  fronting  the  quay,  it  is  already  bo- 
come  very  populous.  In  1791,  it  contained  500 
people,  and  no  houfes ;  of  which  50  werecover^ 
«d  with  blue  flates  and  20  with  tiles. 

it.)    BoWMORE.      See  KiLLARROW. 

BOWNES8,  a  village  of  Weftmoreland,  plea- 
fantly  featcd  on  the  lake  Wmandcrmere. 

BOW-NET,  or  Bow  wheel,  an  engine  for 
catching  fiih,  chiefly  lobilers  and  craw-flfli,  made 
of  two  round  wicker  bafkett,  pointed  atithe  end, 
one  of  which  is  thruft  into  the  other  \  at  the  mouth 
is  a  little  rim,  4  or  5  inches  broad,  fomewhat  bent 
inwards.    It  is  alfo  ufed  for  catching  fparrows. 

BOWOOn,  a  village  in  Dorfetftiire,  %  miles 
W.  of  Nethf rby, 

BOW-PIECES,'  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the  bow 
of  a  ihip. 

BOWSDEN,  a  village  in  Hertfordfliirc,  3  miles 
SW,  of  Buntin^ord. 

To  BOWSE,  V.  n.  in  the  fea  language,  to  bale 
or  pulL  Thus  hoti^nf^  upon  a  tackn  is  hailing  upon 
a  tack  ;  ^owft  awaj^  Pull  away  all  together. 

BOW'S-FARM,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  near 
Homfey. 

•  BOW-SHOT.  n./.  [from  bow  vt^Afiot.]  The 
fpace  which  an  arrow  m^iy  pafiJ  in  its  flight  from 
the  bow.— Though  he  were  not  then  a  bow-Jhot 
off,  and  made  halte :  yet,  by  that  time  he  was 
come,  the  thing  was  no'  longer  to  be  feen.  Boyle, 

(i.)  •  BOWSPRIT,  jf./.  (from  the  *<w  of  a 
ihip-l  This*  word  is  generally  fpclt  Boltsprit  ;- 
which  fee. 

(a.)  Bowsprit  carries  the  fprit-fai),  fpritHop- 
fx\^  and  jack-ftafl^;  and  its  length  is  ufually  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  fore-maft. 

♦r^BOWSSEN.  -v.  a.  (probably  of  the  fame 
original  with  boufe^  but  found  in  no  other  paflage.) 
To  dfench  ;  to  foak.— The  water  fell  into  a  clofe 
walled  plot;  up  this  wall  was  the  frantick  perfon 
fet,  and  frt>m  thence  tumbled  headlong  into  the 
pond  y  where  a  ftrong  ^  fellow  tofiM  hhn  up  and 
down,  until  the  patient,  by  foregoing  his  ftrength, 
bad  fomewhat  forgot  his  fury:  but  if  there  ap- 
peared fmall  amendment,  he  was  bowffened  again 
and  again,  while  there  remained  in  him  any  hope 
of  life^  for  recovery.  Carew's  Swv^  o/Carmv^If. 
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BOWSTEAD9  a  village  in  Cumbeiitnd,  near 
Burgh-Marfh. 

BOWSTERTON,  in  Yorkihire,  9  miles  NW. 
of  Bamfley. 

*  BOWSTRING.  «./.  [from  bow  andj^nV] 
The  ftring  by  which  the  bow  is  kept  beiJt.— lie 
had  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowftringy  aod 
the  little  hangman  d;tre  not  (hoot  at  him.  Sbakef. 
«»Seund  will  be  conveyed  to  the  ear,  by  llrikiog 
upon  a  bowjlringj  if  the  horn  of  the  bow  be  held 
to  the  ear.  Bacon. 

BOWTEIX,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  S£.  of 
Seiton. 

BOWTHORP,  %  villages:  viz.  u  in  Glouctf* 
ter,  N.of  Fairford:  i.inNortblk,  W.ofNoruich. 

BOWTON,  2  vflbges:  i,  in  Noifolk,  SE.of 
W.  Dereham :  %.  in  Northumberlindy  3  miltrs  W. 
of  Alnwick. 

BOW-WHEEL.    See  Bow-net. 

(i.)*BOWYER.  n.f.  [fromA^w.]  An  archer; 
one  that  ufes  the  bow. — 

Call  for  vengeance  from  i\\cbowjer)Klr\%.  t)rjd, 
a.  One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  bows. 

{%.\  A  Bowv£R,  or  Bow-mak£r,  was  ancient* 
ly  a  diftio^  bulinefs  from  a  Fletcher,  or  arrow- 
maker.  The  company  of  Bowyers  was  incorpo- 
r.ited  ib  late  as  i6ao9  and  conlilts  of  a  mailer,  1 
wardens,  j»  afliftants,  and  30  on  the  livery. 

(3.)  Bow Y BR,  William,  the  moft  learned  print- 
ter  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  White  Friars,  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  17,  1699.  His  father,  whofe  name  al- 
fo was  William,  had  been  eminent  in  the  Uxsat 
profeflion;  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Icabod 
Dawks,  was  employed  in  printing  Bp«  Walton's 
celebrated  Polyglott  bible.  Having  acquired  x 
grammatical  education  under  Mr  Ambrole  Bon- 
wicke,  he  mnde  great  advances  in  literature,  and 
a  firm  attachment  commenced  betwixt  him  and 
his  mailer.  'On  the  30th  Jan.* 1 713,  hit  father's 
whole  property  being  deftroyed  by  fire,  Mr  Bon- 
wicke  generouily  undertook  the  education  of  his 
pupil  for  another  year.  In  17161  young  Bowser 
was  admitted  a  fizar  at  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  continued  under  Dr  Newcombe 
till  June,  1733.  Soon  after  this  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  repaying  Mr  Bonwicke's  kiadneis,  by  offici- 
ating fome  time  after  his  death,  as  a  fchooimafter 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  He  next  entered  in- 
to the  printing  bufinefs  along  with  his  father.  One 
of  the  firft  books  which  received  the  benefit  of  bis 
corredtion  was  the  complete  edition  of  Selden  in 
3  vols  fol.  by  Dr  David  Wilkins.  It  was  begun 
in  I7»»,  and  finiflied  in  1736;  and  Mr  Bowyer*s 
great  attention  to  it  appeared  in  his  drawing  up 
an  epitome  of  Selden  de  Sjnedrm^  as  he  read  the 
proof 'iheets.  In  17171  he  drew  up  an  excellent 
&etch  of  W.  Baxter's  Glofiary  of  the  Roman  An- 
ti<)uities ;  called  '*  A  yiew  of  a  book  intitled  BtU' 
quue  Baxterian^e  .*  in  a  letter  to  a  friend ;"  x  iheet 
Ivo.  By  this  firit  public  proof  of  his  abilities,  Dr 
Wotton  and  Mr  Clarke  were  highly  pleafcxi ;  but 
as  it  was  never  publiihed,  and  vory  few  copies 
printed,  it  is  very  feldom  found  with  the  gloifary. 
In  0&..  1718,  he  married  Mifs  Ann  Pntdom,  his 
couiin,  a  very  aocomplifhed  lady,  by  whom  he 
had  two  fons ;  of  whom,  William  furvived  him. 
In  i7a9»  he  publiihed  a  curious  treati£p,  entitled^ 
**  A  Pattern  tor  young  Students  in  the  Univcrfitji 
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«t  forth  in  the  life  of  Ambrofe  Bonwickc,  fome 
lime  Scholar  of  8t  John's  College,  Cambridge ;" 
which  was  generally  afcribed  to  Mr  Bovjrer, 
though  it  was  in  rejtiity  wrote  by  Mr  Bonwicke 
the  elder.  About  this  time  Mr  Bowyer  hid  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  againft  the  Separatifts,  though  tici- 
ther  the  title  nor  the  occafion  of  it  are  now  re- 
membered. The  fame  year,  thrcftigh  the  friend- 
(hip  of  the  R.  H.  Arthur  Onflow,  he  was  appoint- 
ted  printer  of  the  Votes  of  the  Honfe  of  Com- 
mons; which  office  he  held,  for  near  50  years. 
In  173 1,  he  publiihed,  and,  it  is  believed,  tranjla'^ 
tfd  Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles  XII.  This  y^ar  alfo 
bis  wife  dying,  he  remained  a  widower  till  1747* 
when  he  married  a  worthy  woman,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Bill»  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  In  1733)  he 
publifhed  in  two  flieets  4 to,  •*  The  Beau  and  the 
Academic;"  being  a  t  ran  flat  ion  from  a  Latin 
poem  recited  that  year  at  the  SheMoniaii  theatre ; 
and  in  1736,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Society  of 
Antiquarians,  where  he  became  an  ufeful  mem- 
ber. In  1741,  he  publiihed  a  tranflation  of 
Trzpp's  Latin  Le<5tures  on  Poetry,  in  which  he 
wu  affifted  by  Mr  Clarke.  In  1750,  he  annexed 
a  prefatory  critical  diflertatton  and  fome  notes  to 
Kiuter's  Treatife  De  ufu  iferborum  medhrum ;  a 
new  edition  of  \vMich,  with  farther  improvements, 
appeared  hi  1773.  He  wrote  likewife  about  the 
feme  time  a  Latin  preface  to  Leedes's  Ftterespoet^ 
Utatit  &c — ^Being  loon  after  employed  to  print 
an  uiition  of  Col.  Bladen's  tranflation  of  Caefar's 
Co-nmentaries,  that  work  received  considerable 
improvements  from  Mr  Bowyer*s  hands,  with  the 
addition  of  fiich  notes  in  it  as  arefignedTvPoGR. 
In  the  fubfequent  editions  of  this  work,  though 
pdnted  by  another  perfon  during  the  author's  life* 
time,  the  fame  fignature,  though  contrary  to  juf* 
tice,  was  ftill  retained.  In  1751,  he  wrote  a  long 
prvfecc  to  Montefquieu's  **  Reflexions  on  the  rife 
aad  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;"  tran dated  the 
dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Socrates ;  made  feve- 
ral  corredtions  to  the  work  from  the  Baron's 
"  Spirit  of  Laws ;"  and  improved  it  with  his  own 
notes.  A  new  edition,  with  many  new  notes, 
wjs  printed  in  1759.  ^^  <75r>  ^  ^^^  publiihed 
the  firft  tranllation  that  ever  was  made  of  RouH 
feau's  paradozicah  oration,  which  gained  the  prize 
at  the  academy  of  Dijon  in  1750 ;  and  which  firft 
announced  that  fingular  genius  to  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  Europe.  On  the  publication 
of  the  3d  edition  of  Lord  Orrery's  Remarks  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr  Swift,  in  1751,  Mr 
Bowyer  wrote  and  printed,  but  never  publiihed, 
•*  Two  letters  from  Dr  Bentley  in  the  Shades  be- 
low, to  Lord  Orrery  inaLandof  thickdarknefs." 
The  notes  figned  B,  in  the  9th  4to  vol.  of  Swift's 
works  are  extra^ed  from  theie  Letters.  In  1753, 
he  endeavoured  to  allay  the  ferment  occafioned 
by  the  Jew  bill ;  with  which  view  he  publiihed, 
in  4to,  **  Remarks  on  the  fpeech  made  in  com- 
mon council,  on  the  bill  for  permitting  perfons 
;n-ofefling  the  Jewiih  religion  to  be  naturalized,  fo 
'IT  as  prophecies  are  fuppofed  to  be  afFe^ed  by 
it/'  This  little  trad,  was  written  with  fpirit,  and 
well  received  by  all  who  were  fuperior  to  narrow 
prejudices.  Its  defigd  was  to  fhow,  that  Chriiti- 
^nitjr  W2S  in  no  danger  of  being  prejudiced  by  the 
intended  protcdion  promifed  to  the  Jcvri.   -The 
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fame  year  fome  of  Mr  Bowyer's  notes  were  an* 
nexed  to  Bilhop  Claton's  tranilation  of  "  A  jour* 
nal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  mount  Sinai  and  back 
again."  In  1761,  Mr  Bowyer  was  appointed 
printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  through  the  intereft 
of  the  E.  of  MacclesHeld ;  and  enjoyed  that  ofHce 
till  his  death.  In  t  763,  Mr  Bowyer  publiftied  an 
excellent  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftarnent,  in  two 
vols  T^mo,  which  fold  with  great,  rapidity.:  tht} 
Conie^turad  Emendations  were  well  received  by 
the  learned,  and  are  thought  valuable.  The  pre^ 
fident  and  fellows  of  Havard  college  in  Cambridge 
exprefied  their  approbation  of  this  editbn  in  vevf 
high  terms;  and  reckoned  it,  *^  of  more  valiit; 
than  many  large  volumes  of  the  commentators." 
A  fecond  edition  of  the  Conjedures  on  the  New 
Teftarnent,  with  enlargements,  was  publiihed,  in 
one  vol.  8vo,  in  177s.  Dr  Warburton's  Divine 
Legation  received  very  conliderable  advantage 
from  Mr  Bowyer's  corredions ;  and  this  even  'm 
an  edition  which  wa»  nccefiarily  given,  to  another 
prefs.  In  1.76*  he  printed  hi8*Do(acine  of  Grace. 
In  1765,'  at  the  requeft  of  Thomas  HoUis,  Efqj 
Mr  Bowyer  wrote  a  fhort  Ldtin  preface  XO  Dr 
tVallis's  Grammatiea  Lingua  Anglkmia,  -  He 
wrote  alfo  a  large  Engliih  preface  tor  it^  which, 
however,  ftill  remains  unprinted.  In  1766  he  wrote 
an  excellent-  Latin  pre&ce  to  Joannis  Hactbtmii 
Jefmte<,  aid  Genfltram  Seriptorum  veterum  ProUi^o^ 
mena.  Jwtta  AtUograpbum.  In  1767  he- was  ap-i 
pointed  to  print  the  Journals  of  the  Uoufe  of 
Lords,  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament.  This  year 
he  printed  Mr  Clarke's  learned  wort  on  "  The 
Conne<5tion  of  the  Roman,  Saxoo^  and  Engliih 
Coins;"  and  wrote  fome  notes  upon  it,  which 
are  interfperfed  with  thofe  of  the  author*  Part 
of  the  Diflortation  on  the  Roman  fefterce  was 
likewife  Mr  Bowyer's  produAion ;  and  the  index» 
which  is  an  uncommonly  good-  one,  wa^  drawn 
up  by  him  entirely.  In  1771,  he  printed  a  fitisdl 
pamphlet,  intitled,  ^  Remarks,  occaiioned  by  a 
late  DiflTertation  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  mo* 
ney."  In  177.^,  he  publiihed  %  little  trafts^  entit-  ' 
led,  **  Seleft  Difcourles.  i.  Of  the  conrefpon- 
dence  of  the  Hebrew  months  with  the  JuKan^ 
from  the  Latin  of  ProfefTor  Michaelis.  a.. Of  the 
Sabbatical  years,  from  the  fame.  Of  the  years  of 
jubilee,  from  an  anonymous  writer  in  MaiTon's 
Hiftoire  Critique  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres." 
In  1774  hecorrededaneweditionofSchrevelius's 
Greek  Lexicon ;  to  which  he  has  added  a  num- 
ber of  words,  diftinguiihed  by  an  afteriik,  which 
he  had  collected  in  the  courfeof  his  ftudies.  Con* 
fiderable  additions,  ftill  in  M.  S.  were  made  by  him 
to  the  lexicons  of  Hederic  and  Buxtorf,  the  liatin 
ones  of  F^ber  and  Littleton,  and  the  EngliQi  Dic- 
tionary of  Bailey ;  and  he  left  behind  him  many 
other  prooft  of  his  critical  ikill  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages. In  1774  WAS  publiihed,  "  The  Origin  of 
printing,  in  two  eflays.  i.  The  fubftance  of  Dr 
Middleton's  DiflTertation  on  the  Origin  ©f  Printing 
in  Englind.  J,  Mr  Mecrman's  Account  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Art  at  Haarlem,  and  its  progrciis 
to  Mentz,  with  occafional  Remarks,  and  an  Api- 
pendix."  The  original  ide^  of  this  valuable  tradt 
was  Mr  Bowyer's,  but  it  was  completed  by  Mr 
Nicholas.  During  the»l;jft  ten  yens  of  i\ is. lite,  he 
wag  afHiifted  with  the  p  ilfy  and  flona;  yet  he  not 
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6lily  preferved  a  remarkable  theerfulnefs  of  tem- 
pevy  but  was  enabled  to  fupport  the  labour  of  al- 
moft  inceflant  reading ;  and  he  regularly  corre<at 
ed  the  learned  works,  efpecially  the  Greek  books, 
which  came  from  his  prefs.  This  he  continued 
to  do  till  near  his  death,  which  happened  in  Nov. 
2777,  in  his  78th  year.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Mr  Bowyer  was  unrivalled  as  a  learned  prin- 
ter; and  many  of  the  moil  mafterJy  productions 
of  this  kingdom  have  come  from  his  prefs.  To 
his  literary  and  profeflional  abilities  he  added  an 
excellent  moral  charader ;  and  he  was  particular- 
ly  diftinguiflied  by  his  inflexible  probity,  and  an 
uncommon  alacrity  in  relieving  the  necelfitpuB. 

(i.)  *  BOX.  n/f.  [bocAj  a  cheek,  Welch.]  A 
blow  on  the  head  given  with  the  hand. — For  the 
^x  o'  th*  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it 
like  a  rude  prince,  ^hakejpeart. — If  one  ihould 
take  my  hand  perforce,  and  give  another  a  box  on 
the  ear  with  it,  the  law  puniiheth  the  other.  Rram^ 
halU — There  may  happen  concuflions  of  the  brain 
from  a  box  on  the  ear.  WifematCA  Surgery.r-OU 
phis,  the  fiflierman,  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from 
Theftylis.  Addijon^s  SfeSator. 

{%.)  *  Box.  n,  /.  [boxy  Sax.  bufie^  Germ  J*  1.  A 
cafe  made  of  wood,  or  other  matter,  to  hold  any 
thing*  It  19  diftinguiflied  fnom  cht^^  as  the  left 
from  the  gnater.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  its  name 
frpm  the  box  wood.'— A  magnet,  though  but  in  an 
ivory  ^ojT,  will,  through  the  boxy  fend  forth  his 
embracing  virtue  to  a  beloved  needle.  Sidnfy,-^ 
About  his  ftielves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxer*  Sbakr/p* 
—The  lion's  head  is  open  to  a  moft  wide  voraci- 
ous mouth,  which  fhall  take  in  letters  and  papenu 
There  will  be  under  it  a  boxy  of  which  the  key 
will  be  kept  in  my  cuitody,  to  receive  fuch  papers 
as  are  dropped  into  it.  Steeie. — 

This  caiket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  frx)m  yonder  box.  Pop<. 
a.  The  cafe  of  the  mariners  compafs,  3.  Thecheft 
into  which  money  is  put.-— 

So  many  more,  fo  every  one  was  ufed, 

That  to  give  largely  to  the  box  refiifed.  Sfer^fer. 
4*  The  feats  in  the  playhoufe  where  the  ladies  are 
placecL 

'Tis  left  to  you,  the  boxes  and  the  pit 

Are  fovereign  judges  of  this  fort  of  wit. .  Dryd. 
She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes f  and  the  ring, 

A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thing. 

Pope. 

(3.)  Box  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  uncertain  quantity 
or  mcafure;  thus  a  box  of  quickliivcr  contains 
from  100  to  200  lb. ;  a  box  of  prunellas  011 1/  14 
lb,  J  a  box  of  rings  for  keys,  two  grofs,  5c c.  See 
alfo  Dice  Box,  and  limilar  compounds  of  Box, 
in  their  order. 

(4.)  *  Box.  «./.  [boxy  Sax.  buxus^  Lat  ]  A  tree. — 
The  leaves  are  pinnated  and  evergreen ;  it  hath 
male  flowers,  that  are  produced  at  remote  dif- 
tances  from  the  fruit,  on  the  fame  tree ;  the  fruit 
is  fliaped  like  a  porridge-pot,  inverted,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  cells,  containing  two  feeds  in 
each,  which,  when  ripe,  are  caft  forth  by  the 
eiafticity  of  the  veHels.  7'lie  wood  is  vtry  ufeUil  tur 
engravers,  and  m'ltheniaticarmftrum'.nt-mikciB; 
being  fo  hard,  ciofL*,  and  ponderous,  hs  to  i\\\\  in 
water.  Miller. -^Box,  there  are  two  foria  oi  itj 
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the  dwarf  box^  and  a  taller  fort.  The  dwarf  ^o* 
is  very  good  tor  borders,  and  is  eaUIy  kept  in  or- 
der, with  one  clipping  in  the  year.  It  will  iii- 
creaJie  by  flips  fet  in  March,  or  about  Bartholo- 
mew tide,  and  will  profper  on  the  declivity  ot 
cold,  diTf  barren,  chalky  hills,  where  nothing  elfe 
will  grow. 

i$A  Box,  in  botany.    See  Buxus. 
6.)  Box,  in  geography,  a  village  in  Wiltfiiire, 
between  Bath  and  Chippenham. 

(7.)  Box,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome 
zoologifts  to  the  Boo  PS. 
.  (8.)  Box  AMD  NS£DLE,  the  fmaU  compafs  of  a 
theodolite,  circumferentor,  or  plain  table. 
(9.)  Box,  Afkican.    SeeMvRsiNE. 

f  I o.)  Box,  Low.    SeePoLVGALA. 
i.^  *  To  Box.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  io- 
clofe  in  a  box. — 

Box*d  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  (its, 
While  fpouts  run  clatt'ring  o'er  the  roof  by  fits. 

f  ».)  •  To  Box,  v.  a*    To  ftrike  with  the  fift. 

(3.)  *  To  Box,  v.  H.  [from  the  nmm.]  To  fight 
^iUi  the  fift. — The  afs  very  fairly  looked  on,  till 
they  had  boxed  themfelves  a-weary,  and  then  left 
them  fairly  in  the  lurch.  VEftrange.  A  leopard 
is  like  a  cat ;  he  boxes  with  his  \j:id^U  as  a  cat 
doth  her  kittens.  Grew. — The  fighting  with  man's 
ihadpw  conAft^  in  brandiOiing  two  fticks,  loadca 
with  plug^  of  lead ;  thi^  giveS/Z  man  all  the  pleafure 
of  b'^xin^f  without theblowft.  $/>c(iator. — He  hath 
had  fix  duels,  and  four  and  twenty  boxing  matches, 
in  defence  of  his  m^t^ly's  title.  SpeSaior. 

*  BOXEN.  »./  [from  box,]  i.  Made  of  bcx. 
—The  young  gentlemen  le^uned,  before  all  other 
things,  to  dolign  upon  tablets  of  boxen  wood. 
Drjden.T- 

As  l^s  and  lafTcs  ftpod  around. 

To  hear  my  boxen  hautboy  found.  Cay 

a.  Refembling  box. — 

Her  faded  cheeks  "are  chang'd  to  boxen  hue, 

And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  evernew.  Drjdou 

(i.)  •  BOXER.  «./  [from  box.\  A  man  who 
figbt»  with  his  fift. 

'.  (2.)  BoxEcis,  among  the  Romans,  were  calleil 
Pu  G I L E  s .  The  ancient  boxers  battled  with  great 
force  and  fury*  infomuch  as  to  dalli  out  each  o- 
thers  teeth,  iM-eak  bones,  and  often  kill  each  other. 
The  ftrange  disfigurements  thefe  boxers  under- 
went were  fuch  that  they  frequently  could  not  be 
knowu,  and  rendered  them  the  fubje<ir  of  man, 
railleries.,  In  the  Greek  anthology  there  are  4  ep - 
grams  of  Luciliud,  and  one  uf  Lucian,  wherein 
their  disfigurements  are  p)eaf;^ntly  enough  expolcu. 
See  Boxing,  J  I. 

BOXFORD,  I.  a  town  in  Eflrex,4  m.  SW.  fro:n 
Hadley :  \,  a  village  in  Berkl/iire,  near  Wintf-rboir. 

BOXGROVE,  a  town  in  SuiFex,  near  Chichot- 
ter.  NE.  of  Stourj  4  m.  SW.  ot  .Hadley,  S  N.  ot 
Colchefter,  1%  SVV.  of  Ipfwich.  It  has^  fairs  on 
Eaftcr  Monday  and  5t  Thomas's  day. 

BOX-HAULING,  in  fea  language,  a  particKlir 
method  of  veering  a  fhip,  when  the  fweil  rendci> 
taclviilg  impraiJ^licabie. 

JjOX-HlLL,  :j  town  in  Surrey,  ncurDarking. 

BOXilO'^NiUS,  Alarc  Zuorms,  a  leirnoj  cri- 
tic, born  at  BiTi^fii-o^j-Zoom,  in  i^u,  was  pro- 
^cLor  of  eloquence  at  Ley  den,  and  al  2cn;^:t)i  ot 
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politics  and  hiftory  in  the  room  of  Heiafius* 
publiftiedy  t.  Tbfatrum  urbium  HcUanditt.  2.  ScriP' 
twts  lAfiorut  Augufta^  cum  noth,  3.  Port^e  fatjrici 
minweiy  auH  comment,  4.  Notes  on  Juflin,  Ta* 
citus;  And  a  great  number  of  other  works.  He 
died  in  165.^1  aped  41* 

( I.)  BOXING,  the  exercife  of  fighting  with 
the  fiits,  either  naked  or  with  a  ftone  or  leaden 
ball  graced  in  them.  It  coincides  with  the  pugil- 
lahu  oi  the  Romans,  and  what  on  our  amphi- 
theatres is  fometimes  called  trial  of  manhood. 
When  the  champions  had  ^fmifat,  or  balls,  whe^ 
ther  of  lead  or  ftone,  it  was  properly  denominated 
Sph^romackia.  The  ancient  boxing  diiiered 
from  the  ftign^  c^ftum^  in  which  the  combatants 
had  leathern  thongs  in  their  hands,  and  balls  to 
hurt  their  aritagonilts;  though  this  diftindtion  is 
frequently  overlooked,'  and  fighting  with  ther^p^wi 
ranked  as  a  part  of  the  butlnefs  ofpui^Ues.  There 
were  3  fpecies  of  boxing,  viz.  i.  where  both  the 
head  and  hands  were  naked  ;  a.  where  the  hands 
\rere  armed,  and  the  head  naked ;  and,  3.  where 
the  head  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap  called 
amf^Hjiidcjy  and  the  bands  alfo  fumiihed  with  the 
c£/ltu.  Boxing  is  an  ancient  exercife,  liaving  been 
inufe  in  the  heroic  ages.  Thofe -who  prepared 
themfeives  for  it,  ufed  all  the  means  'that  could 
be  contrived  to  render  themfeives  fat  and  flefhy, 
that  they  might  be  better  able  to  endure  blows : 
whence  corpulent  men  or  women  were  ufually 
called  pugiiesn  In  modem  times  this  art  has  been 
in  a  manner  appropriated  by  the  Englifh.  Above 
half  a  century  aga,  it  formed  as  regular  an  exhibi- 
tion as  we  now  fee  at  any  of  the  places  of  public 
amufement,  the  theatres  alone  excepted.  It  was 
encouraged  by  the  firft  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
pratrouifed  by  the  firft  fuhge^  in  the  realm,  and 
tolerated  by  the  magiftrates.  Before  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  Broughton's  amphitheatre,  a  booth  was 
ereded  at  Tottenham  Court,  in  which  the  .  pro- 
prietor Mr  George  Taylor,  invited  the  profeflTors 
of  the  art  to  difplay  their  Atill,  and  the  public  to 
be  prefent  at  its  exhibition.  The  bruifers  then  had 
the  reward  due  ta  their  prowefs,  in  a  divifion  of 
the  entrance-money,  which  was  fometimes  L.  100 
or  L.  150.  The  general  mode  of  iharing  was  for 
two-thirds  to  go  to  the  winning  champion,  while 
the  reniaintng  third  was  the  right  of  the  lofer ; 
though  fometimes  by  an  exprefs  agreement  of  the 
parties,  the  conqueror  and  the  vanquilhed  fhared 
alike.  The  nobility  and  gentry  having  complain- 
ed of  the  inconveniences  fuftained  at  Taylor's 
Booth,  prevailed  on  Mr  Broughton,  who  was  then 
rifing  into  note  as  the  firft  bruifer  in  London, 
to  build  a  place  better  adapted  for*fuch  exhibi- 
*•' —     This  was  accordingly  done  in  174a,  prin- 


tions.     ^  «  .  ^- 

CTpally  by  fubfcription,  behind  Ox^^ord  road.  The 
building  was  called  Broughton's  New  Amphi- 
theatre ;  and,  befides  the  ftage  for  the  combatants, 
had  feats  correfponding  to  the  boxes,  pit,  and  gal- 
leries. After  a  courfe  of  years,  however,  thefe 
exhibitions  became  gradually  lef;^  patronifed  and 
trequented,  owing  probably  to  the  refinement  of 
our  manners.  Lately,  indeed,  they  feemed  to  be  re- 
\*ived,  and  for  fome  time  confiderably  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public ;  but  a  fatal  iffue  which 
attended  one  of  them,  brought  the  practice  again 
into  diijrepute.  One  of  the  combatants  was  kill- 
Vol.  IV-  Part  L. 
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He  edonthefpot.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  prefent 
and  declared  he  ^ould  have  (bme  fettlement  made 
on  the  neareft  relation  of  the  deceaCed,  but  thaC 
on  account  of  the  dreadful  example  he  had  then 
Witneiled,  he  would  never  more  either  ffec  or  pa-  ► 
tronife  another  ftage  fight, 

{%.)  Boxing,  among  (ailors,  is  ufed  to  denote 
the  rehcarfing  the  feveral  points  of  the  compafsin 
their  proper  order.    . 

(3.')  Boxing  is  alfo  ufed- for  the  tapping,  of  a 
tree  to  make  it  yield  its  juice.  The  boxing  of 
mapple  is  performed  by  making  a  hole  with  aa 
ax  or  chifiel  into  the  fide  of  the  tree  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground  \  out  of  it  flows  a  liquor  of  which 
fugar  is  made. 

BOXLEY,  a  village  near  Maidftone,  Kent. 

BOXLEYS,  in  Surry,  near  Chertfey. 

BOXTED,  in  Eflex,  W.  of  l>edham,  near 
Maningtree.    It  has  a  fair  Whitfun.  TueL 

BoxTED-cuM-HARTEST,  in  Sufifolky  5  milcs 
W.  of  Lavenham. 

BOXTEHUDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  and  circle  of  Lower  Saxony^ 
fubjeift  to  the  Danes.  It  is  feated  on  the  rivulet 
Eife.    Lon.  9.  35.  £,  Lat  53. 40.  N. 

BOXTEL,  a  town  in  Dutch  Brabant,  .witl| 
(luices,  feated  on  the  river  Bonunel;  8  m.  S.  o« 
Bois-leduc.    Lon.  5,  15.  £.  Lat.  51. 30.  N. 

BOXTHUDE.    See  Boxtihudb. 

BOXWBLL,  a  village  in  Gloucefterihire,  6 
miles  from  Tetbtiry. 

BOXUS,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  Mifletoc. 

BOXWORTH,  a  town  7  m.  W.  of  Cambridge* 

•  BOY.  »./.  [bujt  Germ.  The  etymologv  is 
not  agreed  on.]  i.  A  male  child ;  not  a  girl.— 
The  ftreets  of  the  city  (hall  be  full  of  boys  and  gir/s 
playing.  Zecb,  1.  One  in  the  ftate  of  adolefence.; 
older  than  an  infant,  yet  not  arrived  at  puberty 
or  malihood.— : 

Speak  tbou,  boif : 
Perhaps  thy  childiftinefs  will  move  him  more 
Thau  can  our  reafons.  SbaJu/p,  Coriolanus* 

Sometimes  forgotten  things,  longcaft  behind^ 
Rufh  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind : 
The  nurfe's  legends  are  for  truths  received,  » . 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ'd. 

DryJen, 
3.  A  word  of  contempt  for  young  men,  aa  noting 
their  inraiaturity.— Men  ot  worth  and  parts  will 
eafily  admit  the  familiarity  of  boyi^  who  yet  need 
the  care  of  a  tutor.  Locke, — 

1  he  pale  boj  fenator  yet  tingling  ftands. 
And  holds  his  breeches  clofe  with  both  his  hands. 

Pope. 

*  To  Boy.  v.  ».  [from  the  noun.]  To  treat  as 
a  boy, — 

Anthony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  (hall  fee 
Some  fqueaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatnefs, 
I*  th*  pofture  of  a  whore,  Sbakefpearr. 

BOYAR,  a  grandee  of  RufliaandTranfylvania. 
Bccman  fays,  that  the  Boyars  are  the  upper  nobW 
lity  ;  and  have  precedence  of  the  Waywodes. 

BOYAU,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  covered  wil)i^ 
a  parapet,  which  ferves  as  a  communication  be- 
tween two  trenches.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  worlds 
of  the  body  of  the  place ;  and  ferves  as  a  1  ne  of 
contra vallation,  not  only- to  hinder  the  falUes  of 
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thebeilegcdy  butAtfoCo  f<?oure  the  minr^. 
when  it  is  a  paiticuiai  cut  that  runs  from  the 
trenchea  to  cover  forae  fpot  of  ground,  it  is  drawn 
ib  as  not  to  i)e  ^nlilsd^d  or  fqoured  by  the  ihGt 
fiwrn  the  town. 

BOYCOT>  a  village  in  Shropihire,  3  niles  S£. 
•f  Weftbury. 

I  (i.)  BOYDy  Mark  Alexancfer,  an  extraordi* 
nary  genius,  was  Ton  of  Robert  Boyd,  and  grand- 
Son  of  Adam  Bo^d  of  Pinkjiill,  brother  to*  Lord 
Boyd.  He  was  born  in  Galloway  in  1562,  and 
came  into  the  world  with  teeth.  He  learned  the 
leudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at 
€Kla%ow  under  two  grammarians ;  but  was  -  of  fb 
high  and  untraAable  a  fpin't,  that  they  dofpaired 
of  ever  making  X&in  a  fcholar.  Haying  quarrelled 
with  hid  mafters,  he  beat  them  both,  burnt  his 
books,  and  forfwore  learwng.  While  yet  a  youth > 
he  followed  the  court,  and  did  his  utmoO:  to  puih 
his  intereft  there  ^  but  the  ^Qrvour  of  his  temper 
loon  precipitated  him  into  c]iiarre]s>  from  which 
be  .came  off  wdth  honour  and  feftity,  though  fre- 
quently at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  went  to 
ferve  in  the  French  army,  and  carried  his  little  p^ 
trimony  with  him,  nrhich  he  foon  diflipated  at 
play.  He  waa  ih6rtly  after  rouied  by  that  emula- 
tion which  isnatural.togfeat  minds»  and  applied 
himfelf  to  letter*  .widi.  unremitted  ardour*  till  he 
became  one  of  the  moCt  coufummate  fchoiars  of 
his.  age».  He  is  laid  to  have  Cranflated  Csefar's 
Commentaries  into  Greek  in  the  Ayle  of  Hcrodo«> 
tusr  and  to  have  written  many  Latin  poems, 
little  inferior  tothe-fifft  productions  of  the  Aa- 
guHan  age.-  I^  alfo.left  feveral  MSS.  on  philolo- 
gical, political,  and  hiftorical  fuhje^s,  in  the  Latin 
and  Frenchy.  languages  as  familiar  to  him  as  hi» 
native  tongue.  He  could  with  facility  di.(5late  to 
three  amanuenibs  at  the  fame  time>  in  di^rent 
languages,  »id  on  different  fubjeds.  He  lyas  ^I* 
&>  one  of  the  belt  ScottiOi  poets  of  the  age.  And 
his  perfonal  beauty  and  accomplifhments  were 
equal  to  his  mental  fuperiority.  H$;  died  at  Pink- 
bill,  in  s6oi.  The  ibilowing  works,  which  are 
all  that  have  been  printed,  were  publilhed  in  jD^ 
ik'ue  Poetarum  Sector  tun;  AmIteU  1637,  i»mp.  t.. 
Mfigrammatay  lib.  ii.  a*  Htroidcm  Epijioiat  XI V. 
lio.  i.     3.  Hymni  XIV. 

(a.)  Boyd,  Zachary,  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  who  flourilhed  in  the  i6Ch  century, 
about  the  time  of  the  isefonnation.  We  have 
looked  in  vain  for  an  account  of  him  in  the  Bio- 
graphifi  Britamueay  the  different  Encyckpadt^^ 
Sayles  BiBionaryr  and  fimilar  works.  ,  He  is  ^ot 
even  mentioned  m  Sir  y.  Smdair*s  Stat.  Ace.  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow*  which  i»  the  moi[e  fur- 
prifmg  that  he  was  a  liberal  Donor  to  iti  ^s  an 
evidence  of  which  his  (tattteis  ereded  on  the  front 
of  it.  It  is  a  current  tradition*,  that  he  was  Tcry 
learned  and  piDUS>  but  that  his  piety  led  him  to 
the  very  excentric  length  of  turning,  the  whole 
bible  into  rhyme,  in  the  vulgar  dialed  of  the 
-country,  to  be  pnblifhed  for  the  benefit  (as  he 
intended)  of  the  lower  ranks ;  and  that  he  left  a 
4large  fum  of  money  to  build  the  college  on  the 
-exprefs  condition  of  having  his  metrical  verOon 
printed ;  but  that  his  executors  were  of  fo  very 
different  an  opinion,  from  the  reverend  author, 
of  the  tendency  of  bis  work|  that  it.has.b^en  ev<^ 
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But  fince  kept  carefiilly  locked  up  under  ^.eral  keys, 
held  by  the  differicnt  profeflbrs,  and  pnly  ihown 
as  a  curiolity  to  particuLir  friends.  Indeed  if  the 
work  be  of  a  piece  with  foine  vcrie«^  wliich  we 
have  heard  retailed  as  quotations  ffom  this  ?xtn- 
ordinary  MS.  the  executors  anj  .their  fiiccelTonL 
have  certainly  adted  very  wifely  in  beeping  it  from 
the  public  eye}  as  the  .vcfificatian  is  ib  homely 
and  often  fo  indelicate,  that  the  pubtlcatioo  would 
be  a  complete  burlefque  on  iau'e^  fcriptnre. 

BOYDON,  a  village  ia  Ellex%.4  miles  from 
Epping  and  Waltham. 

(1.)  BOYER,  Abel,  an  eminent  gloCTographer 
and  hiitoriographer>  born  at  Cail^qs  in.Fraaee,  ia 
1664.    Oh  the  revocation  of  tbeedidt  of  Nantz, 
he  went  firft  to-  Geneva,  then  "to  Franeker,  and 
finally  to  England,  where  he  applied  hnnfclf  fo 
clofciy  to  the  ftudy  of  the  EngUIh  langunge,  and 
made  fo  great  a  pBXjfictcncy  therein,  that  he  be- 
came an  author  of  GonHdcrable  Wte  in  it,  being 
employed  in  L^vcral  periodical^nd  political  works. 
He,  for  many  years,  had  the  principal  management 
of  a  ncwlpaper,  called  the  Hoji-^^^y-    He  likewife 
publiihed  a  monthly  work,  intitlcd,  the  Politick 
fiatt  of  Grent  Sf.i,tai«*    He. wrote  a  lil'e  ^f  queen 
Anne  in  folio*  .which  ia  efleemed   a   very  good 
chronicle  of  that  period  of  the  Engliih  hiftory.— 
But  he  is  mod  famed  for  his  excellent. DiclioDary 
and  Grammar  of  the  French  language,  which  have 
been  long  elteeraed  the  bell  of  their  kind.    He 
alio  wrote,  or  rather  tranflated  from  the  Erench 
of  M.  de  Racine,  the  tragedy  of  IpUgenia,  which 
he  publjihed  under  the  title  of  T/x  H^pm,  It  was 
performed  with  riicce&  at  the  theati-e  of  Bniry 
JLane,  and  affords  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  abilities 
of  its  author.    Writing  wi^  any  degree  of  cor- 
rednefs,  even  in  profe,  in  a  foR*ign  language,  13 
an  excellence  not  often  attained;   but  to  attain 
fuch  per^^ion,  as  to  be  even  fuffcrable  in  poetry, 
and  cfpecially  in  the  Drania,  in  which  the  di^ion 
^nd  manner  of  exprefTion  require  a  peculiar  dig- 
nity and  force,  and  in  a  language  fo  di£cult  to 
attain. the  perfeA  command  of,  as  the  Englifh,  is 
what  has  been  very  feldom  aqcompjifhcd.     He 
died  in  J7^o. 

(i.)BovKR,  in  navigation,  a  kin^  of  Flemifh 
(loop,  or  fmall  veflel  of  burdeiu  having  a  boltfprit^ 
» caAle  at  each  end,  and  a  tall  male :  cbieily  fit 
for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  avd  in  many  of  its 
parts  refembiing  a  fmak. 

BOYES,  idolatrous  priefbs  amon^  the  £ivages 
of  Florida,  Eveiy  bo^-e  attends  a  particular  idol, 
and  the  natives  addrcfs  tbemfelves  to  the  pricft  of 
that  idol  to  which  they  intended  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion. The  idol  is  invoked  in  hymns,  and  his  ufual 
offering.;  i*  the  fmoke  of  tobacco. 

BOYEUPECANGA,  in  zoology,  a  large  and 
remarkably  thick  ferpent,  mentioned  by  Ray> 
diflinguilhed  by  prominences  on  its  back.  Its 
poifou  is  fatal. 

•  BOYHOOD.  «./.  [from  h^y,]  i.  Belonging 
to  a  boy;  the  pait  of  life  in  whicii  we  are  boys. 
This  is  perhaps  an  arbitrary  word  -If  you  fljould 
look  at  him,  in  nis  ifoyhoai,  througii  the  magnify- 
ing end  of  a  ptTfpe<^ive,  <ind>  in  his  manhood, 
through  the  othei ,  it  *voukl  be  iDipofhblc  to  fpy 
any  difference,;  the  lame  air,  the  fame  ftrut. 
Swift*. 

^  ,  ♦  BOYISH. 
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•  BOYISH.  aJJ.  [from  boj.]  i.  Belonging  to  a 
bov. — 

I  Tam  it  throagb,  e'en  from  my  boyi/k  days, 
To  th*  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 

Shakejpeare, 
a.  diildifh ;  trifling.— 

This  unhair'd  Jancmefs,  and  hoyijh  troops, 
The  kin^  doth  linile  at,  and  is  well  prepai-'d 
To  whip  this^warfifh  war,  thefe  pigmy  arms. 

Shake  p?  are. 
—Young  men  take  up  fome  Englifh  poet  ror  their 
model,  and  imitate  him,  without  knowing  where- 
in he  is  dcfc*5live,  where  he  is  hoyiJh^vA  trifling. 
Dryden, 

•  BOIISIILY.  tf^o.  Lfrom%i^.]  "Childinily; 
triflingly. 

•  BOYISHNESS,  n.  /.  [from  boyifi.]  Childilh- 
r.cfs;  trifling  manner, 

*Ba\'ISMr.  n.j\  [from  boy.]  Puerility-  child- 
iihn:!f«;.--He  had  complained  he  was  farther  off, 
by-  being  -fo  near,  and  a  thouland  fuch  b  ylfmSf 
which  Chaucer  rejected  as  below  the  fiibjea:. 
Di^dcn, 

(i.')  BOYLE,  Charles,  carl  of  Orrery,  and  Ijai- 
ron  Mafton,  the  id  foB  of  earl  Roger,  f  N®  6.) 
"Was  bom  in  Augnfl,  1679.  ^^  was  educated 
at  Chrifl-church  in  Oxford,  and  foon  djAingvinv- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  learning  and  abilities.  He  was 
an  author,  a  foldier,  and  a  ftatefmah.  He  tranf- 
kted  the  life  of  Lyfander  from  the  Greek  of  Plu- 
tirch ;  and  publilhed  a  new  edition  of  Jjie  epiftles 
of  Phalans,  which  engaged  bim  in  a  literary  dif- 
pute,  in  which  he  defended  the  genuinenefs  of 
thefe  epiftles  againfl  Dr  Bentley.  (See  Bentley, 
>J^  1.  §  i.)  He  was  3 limes  member  for  Hunting- 
don ;  but  his  elder  brother,  Lionel  e^jrl  of  Orreir, 
dying  on  the  23d  of  Aug.  1703,  without  ifTue,  jie 
fucceeded  to  that  title;  and,  entering  into  the 
Queen's  fervice,  had  a  regiment  given  him,  when 
he  behaved  with  fiich  bravery,  that  ia  1709,  he 
was  ralfed  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  fwom 
one  of  her  majefty's  privy  council.  At  the  famous 
battle  of  the- wood,  he  gave  the  ftrongeft  proofis 
of  hif  intrepid  courage,  remaining  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  in  the  warmeft  part  pf  tihe  action,  till 
the  viftory  was  complete,  which,  as  it  was  ope  of 
the  moft  glorious,  ib  it  was  the  deareft  boiight, 
of  any  of  that  war.  He  was  appointed  the  Qaeen's 
envoy  to  Brabant  and  Flanders  4  and  haviilg  hor 
Bourably  dJfchargedthe  truft,  was  created  a  Brij 
tiih  Peer,  by  the  titles  of  Lord  BoyHe,  and  barou 
Mailon.  He  enjoyed  feveral  other  additional  ho- 
nours in  the  reign  of  K.  George  I.;  but  falling  un- 
der the  fufpicion  of  the  government,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tower:  biit  nothing  being  found 
that  could  be  efteemed  a  lUfBdent  ground  for  a 
profecution,  he  was  difcharged.  He  died  Aug. 
41,  173 1.  To  his  tutor,  Mr  Atterbury,  he  pro- 
bably ow6^  a  good  part  of  that  fine  relifh  he  had 
for  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Ue  made  thefe 
his  conftatJt  ftudy,  and  exprelTed  a  high  centempt 
for  the  greater  part  of  our  modem  wits  and  au- 
thors. He  was  delighted  with  the  company  of 
two  forts  of  perfons;  either  fuch  aS  w^re  really  ge- 
niufes  df  the  firft  rank,  who  had  fine  uriderftand- 
ings,  ftrong  judgments,  and  /true  taftes ;.  or' fitch 
as  had  a  few  foibles,'  and  an  eye  6f  ridicule  in 
•thcm^  whicb  Xcrved  to  jnake  hixfir'  laii^h.*  iije 
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Would  rally  thefe  in  fo  agreeable,  aftd  yet  in  fd 
tender  a  manner,  that,  though  it  diverted  hfmfelF 
and  others,  it  was  never  offenfive  t(S  the  perfon 
rallied.  The  inftrument  which  waii  invented  by 
liim,  and  bears  his  name,  rcprefenting  the  folar 
fyftem  according  to  the  fentiments-of  the  new  af- 
tronomers,  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  his  mechanic 
genius-  He  had  alfo  a  turn  for  medicine ;  which 
led  him  not  only  to  read  whatever  was  publifhed 
on  that  fubjedl,  but  alfo  to  employ  his  friends  to 
fend  him  accounts  of  herbs  and  drugs  in  foreign 
countries. 

(2.)  Boyle,  John,  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  a 
nobleman  diftinguifhed  by  his  learning  and  genius, 
was  the  only  fon  of  earl  Charles,  (N**  r.)  and  was 
born  on  the  ad  January,  1707.  He  was  ediicated 
act  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford;  but,  as  he 
himfelf  declares,  early  difappointments,  indifferent 
health,  and  many  untoward  accidents,  rendered 
him  fond  of  retirement,  and  of  improving  his  ta- 
lents for  polite  literature  and  poetry;  of  which 
lafl  art  he  gave  feveral  excellent  fpecimens.  Hfe 
aMb  wrote  a  Tranflation  of  Pliny  the  Younger's 
letter,  with  various  notes,  for  the  fervice  of  hi^ 
cldeft  fon  the  Lord  Boyle,  in  two  volumes^  4to. 
This  was  ft-ft  publilhed  in  1751.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, hepubliihJe^  the  Life  of  Dean  Swift,  in  fe- 
deral leisters,  addrefTed  to  bis  fecond  fon  Hamilton 
Boyle;  and  afterwards  printed  Memoirs  of  Ro- 
bert Csry  earl  of  Monmouth,  a  manufcript  pre- 
fented  to  him  by  a  relation^  with  explanatory  notev 
He  died  in  1762. 

(3.)  BoYLE,  Richard,  one  of  the  greateft  ftatef. 
men  of  the  17th  century,  and  generally  ftyled  the 
Great  earl  ofCorke^  war  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr 
Roger  Boyle,  of  Herefbrdfhire,  and  was  born  at 
Canterbury,  Oft.  3,  1566.  He  ftudied  at  Bennet 
college,  Catpbridge  \  afterwards  became  a  ftudcnt 
in  the  Middle  Temple.  Having  loft  his  parents^ 
and  being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf  in  the  profe* 
cution  of  his  ftudics,  he  became  clerk  to  Sir  Rich- 
ard Manhood,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer;  but 
finding  that  by  Ws  employment  he  could  not  raife 
his  fortune,  he  went  to  Ireland  in  1588,  with 
fewer  pounds  in  his  pocket,  than  he  afterwards 
Acquired  thoufand*  a-year.  He  was  then  about 
22,  ha44  gj'aceful  perfon^  and  many  accomplifti- 
ments.  -  He  foon  became  ufeful  to  feveral  perfons 
employed  in  the  government,  by  drawing  up  me- 
morials, cafes,  and  anfwers.    In  159?,  he  married 

.  Joan  the  daughter  of  William  AnOey,  of  Pulbo- 
rough,  fi^;  wiio  had  fallen  in  love  with  himj 
and  fhe  dying  jn  labour  of  her  fii-ft  child,  who  wis 
bom  dead,  in  1599,  left  him  an  eftate  pf  5tx>L 
a-year  iij  Jatid..  Sopie  time  after  he  was  accufed 
by  Sir  H.  Wallop  and  others  who  eji\ied  him,  of 
being  a  fpy  in  the  pay^of  the  king  of  Spain.; 
whereupon  he  was  taken  up  and  his  papers  fearch^ 
ed;  but  having  fully  vindicated  himfelf  in  prefence 
.of  Q.  Elizabeth,  and  laid  ^en  the  villainy  of  Wal- 
lop, fhe  not  only  liberated  hkn,  but  appointed 
him  clerk  Af  the  council  of  Munftcr,  and  recom- 
raendtd  htm  to  Sir  G.  Carew,  the  prclident.  Af- 
ter this,  by  his  various  fervices,  and  the  great  a- 
bjlities  he  difplayed,  he  gradually  rofc  to  the  high- 

'  eft  officefe,  and  at  I'aft  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  ; 
to  which  he  \yas  raffed  by  Jamt  si.  in  i6!6,  by 

•  yie titlt Qfi^nroik  TwghttH':  in-  tizof^ by  thofe- of 
•  M  W  a  vifcount 
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iFifqount  Dungarvan  and  carl  of  Cork ;  and  in  1 6  j  r,    ftrong  vomit  indead  o^a  cooling  julep, 
was  made  loid  treafurer  of  Ireland,  an  office,  that    *  *  ' 


was  made  hereditary  to  his  family.  In  160.U  he 
married  Mrs  Catharine  Fcnton,  daughter  of  Sir 
.George  Fcnton,  then  Secretary  of  State*  He  afr 
terwards  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  the  noble  ftand 
bw  made,  when  the  fatal  rebellion  broke  out  m 
that  kingdoni,  under  Charles  I;  and  in  his  old 
age  aded  with  as  much  bravery  and  military  ikill, 
as  if  he  had  been  trained  fix)m  his  infancy  to  arms. 
He  turned  the  caftle  of  Lifm.ore,  his  capital  feat, 
intp  a  fortrefs ;  armed  and  difciplined  his  Ct^va^ts 
9ind  proteftant  tenants;  and  by  their  aflSftance,  and 
a  (inall  army  raifed  and  maintained  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  his 
four  fons,  defended  the  province  of  Munlter,  and 
jn  the  fpaqe  of  a  year  took  ftrveral  (Irong  caftles, 
and  killed  upwards  of  3000  of  the  enemy :  during 
yrhich  time  ne  paid  his  forces  regularly ;  and  when 
all  his  money  was  gone,  like  a  true  patriot,  con- 
verted his  plate  into  coin.  This  great  man  died 
in  1644,  ^^^^  /S. 

(4O  Boyle,  Richard,  earl  of  Burlington  and 
Cork|  fon  to  the  former,  (N'^  3.)  yras  a  nobleman 
of  unblemished  loyally  and  untainted  integrity*  ip 
times  of  rebellion  and  general  corruption.  He  was 
bom  at  Youghall  In  j6ii.  He  diftniguiihed  him- 
felf by  his  loyalty  to  king  Chiulcs  I.  He  not  only 
cpmmanded  troops,  but  nil'ed  and  for  a  long 
time  paid  them,  and  continued  to  Hand  up  for 
the  king,  as  long  as  any  one  place  held  out  for 
nim  in  England ;  till  at  laft  he  was  forced  to  com- 
pound fur  his  eilate.  He  contributed  all  in  his 
power  to  the  RcHoration ;  on  which  Charles  I^. 
raife4  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  Burlington,  ip 
1663.    He  died  Jan,  ijt  1697-8,  aged  86.  . 

(5.)  BovLE,  Hbhert,  one  of  the  greateft  philq- 
(bpherS|  as  w^ll  as  beft  men,  that  any  nation  has 
produced,  was  the  7  th  (on  and  the  14th  child  of 
Kichard  earl  of  Cork,  (1^  3.)  apd  boni  at  Lif- 
ipore,  Jan.  25,  1626-7.  Bjefore  he  went  to  fchool 
he  was  taught  to  write  a  very  fair  hand,  and  to 
fpeak  Frei^ch  and  Latin,  by  one  of  the  earl's  chap- 
lains, and  a  Frenchman  ^hat  he  kept  in  the  houie. 
]n  1635,  his  fether  fent  him  over  to  Ex^land,  in 
order  to.  be'  educated  {it  Eaton  fchool,  under  Sir 
Henry  Wottori,  who  was  the  earl  of  Cork's  old 
friend  and  acquaintance.  Here  he  foon  difcovei^- 
.cd  a  force  of  underftanding  which  prpmifed  great 
things,  and  a  difpofition  to  cultivate  and  improve 
it  to  the  utmoftV  AVhile  he  remained  at  Eaton, 
ftn^ral  extraordinary  accidents  bcfel  him,  three  of 
which  were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him.  The 
firit  was,  the  fuddep  fall  of  the  chamber  where  he 
was  lodged,  while  he  was  in  bed ;  when,  oeiides 
^he  danger  he  r4in  of  being  crufhed  to  pieces,  he 
had  certainly  been  choaked  with  the  dulf  during 
the  time  he  lay. under  the  rubbifh,  if  he  had  not 
/  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  have  wrapped  his 
head  up  in  the  fheet,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity pf  breathing  without  hazard.  A  T.ttle  after 
this  he  had  been  cruflicd  to  pieces  by  a  ftarting 
horfe  that  rofc  up  fuddenly,  and  threw  hiimfcif 
^yackwards,  if  he  had  not  happily  difengage^  his 


In  j6.iR, 
he  attended  his  father  to  London ;  and  remainal 
with  him  at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr  Francis 
Boyle  efpoufed  Mrs  Elifabeth  Killigrew ;  and  then, 
towards  the  end  of  O^^iober,  within  four  days  al- 
ter the  marriage,  the  two  brothers,  Francis  an<i 
Robert,  were  (Vnt  abroad  upon  their  travel?,  to 
France  and  Geneva,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Mar- 
combes.    Mr  Boyle,  during  his  ftay  at  Genera, 
refumed  bis  acquaintance  with  the  niathematic^ 
or  at  lead  with  the  elements  of  that  fcience^  of 
which  he  had  before  gamed  fomc  knowledge. 
For  he  tells  us  In  his  memoirs,  that  while  be  watt 
at  Eaton,  and  afflided  with  an  ague,  before  be 
was  ten  years  old,  by  way  of  diverting  his  melan- 
choly, they  made  him  read  Amadis  de  Gaul,  bikI 
other  romantic  books,  which  produced  fuch  a 
reftieffnefs  in  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  apply 
himfelf  to  the  extraction  of  the  iquare  and  cube 
roctts,   and  to  the  more  laborious  operations  of 
algebra,  in  order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatile  ope- 
rations  qf  his  fancy.     In  Sept.  1641,  he  quittetl 
Geneva,  after  having  fpent  21  months  in  that 
city  ;^he  returned  to  the  coutineift,  and  fpcot  the 
winterat  Florence.    Here  he  employed  his  fpare 
hours  in  reading  the  modem  hiftory  in  Italian, 
(ind  the  works  of  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Gali- 
leo, who  died  in  a  viliage  near  this  city  during 
Mr  Boyle's  refidence  in  it.    At  Florence  he  ac- 
quired the  Itilian  language ;  which  he  undcrftood 
perfectly,  though  he  never  fpoke  it  fo  fiuently  as 
the  French.    Of  this  indeed  he  was  fucla  a  mafter, 
that  he  paHed  for  a  native  of  that  country  in  more 
places  than  one  during  his  travels.    About  the 
end  of  March,  164a,  he  began  his  journey  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  which  took  up  but  five  davb. 
He  furveyed  the  numerous  curiofities  of  that  city ; 
among  which,  he  tells  us,  *^  he  had  the  fortune 
to  fee  Pope  Urban  VIIL  at  chape},  with  the  car- 
dinals«  who  feverally  app.earing  mighty  princes,  in 
that  adembly  looked  like  a  company  of  commoo 
friars."    He  returned  to  Florence ;  from  thence  la 
Leghorn ;  and  (o  by  fea  to  Qenoa :  then  palBng 
throagh  Nice,  he  crolTed  the  fea  to  Antibes 
where  he  fell  into  danger  from  refufing  to  honour 
the  crucifix :  from  thence  he  went  to  Marfeilles  | 
by  land.'    He  wa«  in  that  city,  in  May,    i64i>  1 
when  he  received  his  father's  letters,  which  in- 
formed him  that  the  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
Ireland,  and  how  difficultly  he  had  procured  the 
a5ol.  then  remitted  to  them  in  order  to  help  thcr.i 
home.   They  never  rt^ceived  ^is  money ;  anU  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Geneva  with  their  governor  Mai  - 
combes,  who  fuppiied  them  with  as  much  at  leail 
as  carried  them  thithef .    They  continued  there  a 
confiderable  time,  without  eithev  advice  or  fup- 
plies  fronri  England ;  upon  which  Marcombes  was 
obliged  to  take  up  fome  jewels  upon  his  own  cre- 
dit, which  \srere  afterwards  difpofed  of  with  afi 
little  lofs  as  might  be;  and  yfth  the  nnoney  thus 
raifed,  they  continued  their  journey  for  England, 
where  tliey  arrived  in  1644.    On  their  arrival,  Mr 
Boyle  found  his  father  dead ;  and  though  the  eari 
had  made  an  ample  provifion  for  him,  by  leaving 


feet  from  the  fiirrups,  and  call  himfelf  from  his    him  his  manor  pf  Stalbridge  in  England,  as  wcil 


^ack  befoi*e  he  fell.  The  3d  accident  proceeded 
^m  the'carelelTnefs  of  an  apothecary's  fervant, 
^hPf  by  ioift^k^ie  t^e  phials,  brought  ^P|^  a 


as  other  conlideral?le  eftates  in  Ireland,  yet  it  wai 
fome  time  before  he  could  receive  any  money. 
Howeveri  h^  prokUiyd  ^tedious  for  his  ci^tcs 
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in  both  kingdoms  from  the  powers  then  in  being ; 
from  which  he  alfo  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to 
France  for  a  (hort  fpace,  probably  to  fettle  ac- 
counts with  his  governor  Mr  Marcombes.  In 
March  16469  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stalbridge, 
where  be  reiided  till  May  1650.  During  his  re- 
tirnnent  at  Stalbridge,  he  applied  himfelf  with  in- 
credible indufbry  to  ftudies  of  prions  kinds.  He 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  acquaint- 
aoce  of  perfons  eminent  for  parts  and  learning, 
lie  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft  members  of  that  fmall 
but  learned  body  of  men  wliich,  when  all  acade- 
mical ftudies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars, 
fecreted  themfelves  about  the  year  1645 ;  and  held 
private  meetings,  firll  in  London,  afterwards  at 
Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  canva^Fing  fubjeds  of  na- 
tural knowledge  upon  that  plan  of  experiment 
which  Lord  Bacon  had  delineated,  They  ft  y led 
themfelves  then  The philofopb'u  college ;  and,  after 
the  Keiloration,  when  they  were  incorporated  and 
diftinguifhed  openly,  they  took  the  name  of  the 
Rojai' Society •  In  fummer  1654,  he  put  in  execu- 
tion a  deGgn  he  had  formed  fur  fome  time  of  re- 
ading at  Oxford,  where  he  chofe  to  live  in  the 
houfe  of  one  Mi*  Crofl'e,  an  apothecary,  rather 
than  a  college,  for  the  fake  of  his  health,  and  be- 
caufe  be  had  mure  room  to  make  experiments. 
Oxibrd  was  indeed  the  only  place  at  tnat  time  in 
England  where  Mr  Boyle  could  have  lived  with 
much  latisfa«aion ;  for  here  he  found  himfelf  fur- 
rounded  with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as 
Wilkins,  Wallis,  Ward,  Willis,  W^ren,  &c.  fuited 
cxadly  to  his  tafle,  and  who  had  reforted  tliither 
tor  the  fame  reafons  that  he  bad  done,  the  philo- 
fophical  Ibciety  being  now  removed  horn  London 
to  Oxford.  It  wa&  during  his  refidence  here  that 
he  improved  that  admirable  engine  the  air-pump ; 
and  by  numerous  experiments  was  enabled  to  dif- 
cover  feveral  qualities  of  the  air,  fo  as  to  lay  a 
foMndation  for  a  complete  theory.  He  was  not, 
however,  latisficd  with  this ;  but  laboured  incef- 
fontly  in  collecting  and  digefting,  chiefly  from  his 
own  experiments,  the  materials  requiGte  for  this 
purpofe.  He  declared  a^ainft  the  philQfopby  of 
Ariilotle,  as  having  in  it  more  words  thap  tnings  \ 
promiiing  much,  and  performing  little ;  and  giving 
the  inventions  of  men  fbf  indubi^ble  proofs,  in- 
ftead  of  building  upon  obfervation  and  experiment, 
He  was  fo  zealous  for,  and  fo  careful  about,  this 
true  method  of  learning  by  experiment,  that  tbp' 
the  Cartefian  pbilofopby  then  made  a  great  noife 
in  the  world,  yet  he  would  never  be  perfuaded  to 
read  the  works  of  Des  Carteii,  for  fear  he  ihould 
be  amufed  and  led  away  by  plai;&ble  account 9  of 
things  founded  on  conjedure,  and  merely  hypo- 
thetical. But  pbilofopby,  and  inquiries  into  na-» 
ture,  though  they  engaged  his  attention  deeply, 
did  not  occupy  it  entirely.  He  Hill  continued  to 
purfue  critical  and  theological  ftudies.  In  theie 
be  had  the  afliftance  of  fome  great  .men,  particu- 
larly Dr  Edward  Pocock,  Mr  Thomas  Hyd*,  and 
Mr  Samuel  Clarke,  all  of  great  eminence  for  their 
fluU  in  the  oriental  languages.  lie  had  alio  a  (Iridt 
intimacy  with  Dr  Thomas  Barlow^  afteAvards 
biihop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  various  and  cxteqfive 
leammg.  In  165*9,  H^i*  Boyle,  being  acquainted 
wjth  the  unhappy  circumftances  of  ^^e  learned 


Sanderfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  bad 
loft  all  bis  preferments  on  account  of  his  attache 
ment  to  the  royal  party,  conferred  upon  him  an 
honorary  ftipend  ot  50 1.  a-year.  This  ftipend 
was  given  as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent 
mafter  of  reafoning  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  writing 
of  **  Cafes  of  Confcience:"  and  accordingly  he 
printed  his  lectures  De '  obligatione  con/cUntutp 
which  he  read  at  Oxford  in  1647*  and  dedicated 
them  to  his  friend  and  patron.—  Upon  the  Refto- 
ration,  Mr  Boyle  was  treated  with  great  civility 
and  refped  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  the  two 
great  minifters  the  lord  treafurer  Southampton 
and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  He*was  foli- 
cited  by  the  latter  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  but 
Mr  Boyle  confidered,  that,  in  the  (ituation  of  life 
in  which  he  was,  whatever  he  wrote  with  refpeft 
to  religion  would  have  fo  much  the  greater  weight 
as  coming  from  a  layman:  iince  he  well  knew 
that  the  irreligious  fortiBed  themfelves  againft  all 
that  the  clergy  could  offer,  by  faying  that  it  was 
their  trade,  and  that  they  were  paid  for  it.  He 
confidered  likewife,  that,  in  point  of  fortune  and 
character,  he  needed  no  acceifions;  and  indeed, 
he  never  had  any  appetite  for  either.  He  chofe, 
therefore,  to  purfue  his  philofopjblcal  ftudies  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  might  be  moft  efledual  for  the 
fupport  of  religion ;  and  began  to  communicate 
to  the  world  the  fruits  of  thefe  ftudies.  His  firft 
work  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1660,  in  8vo,  un- 
der the  title  of,  1.  New  experiments,  phyfico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  of  the  air  and  its 
effeds.  a.  Seraphic  love ;  or  fome  motives  and 
incentives  to  the  love  of  God,  pathetically  dif- 
courfed  of  in  a  letter  to  a  fiiind.  3.  Certain 
phyiiological  efiays  and.  other  trads,  166T9  4 to* 
j».  Sceptical  chtmift,  i66a,  8vo:  a  very  curioua 
aiid  excellent  work,  repriuted  about  1679,  8vo, 
with  the  addition  of  divers  experiments  and  notes 
about  the  produciblenefs  of  chemical  principles. 
In  166.^,  the  royal  fociety  being  incorporated  by 
king  Charles  II,  Mr  Boyle  was  appointed  one  of 
the  council ;  and  as  he  might  be  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he 
continued  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  induftrious  of 
its  members  during  the  whole  courfe  of  bis  life. 
in  June  1663,  he  publifhed,  5.  Confiderations 
touching  the  ufefulnefs  of  experimental  natural 
pbilofopby,  4to.  6.  Experiments  and  confidera- 
tions upon  colours ;  to  which  was  added  a  letter, 
contarqing,  Obfervations  on  a  diamond  that  iliines 
in  the  dark,  i6i53,  8vo.  This  treatife  is  full  of 
curious  and  ufeful  remarks  on  the  hitherto  unex- 
plained dodrine  of  light  and  colours ;  in  which  he 
fhows  ereat  judgment,  accuracy,  and  penetra- 
tion ;  and  may  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
mighty  genius  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has  fmce 
fet  that  point  in  the  clearcft  and  moft  convincing 
light.  7.  Confiderations  on  the  ftyle  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  1663,  8vo.  It  was  an  extra<^  from 
a  larger  work,,  entitled,  Jn  EJfay  on  Scripture; 
which  was  afterwards  publiihed  by  Sir  Peter  Pett, 
a  friend  of  Mr  Boyle's.  In  1664*  he  was  eleded 
into  the  company  of  the  royal  mines ;  and  was  all 
tills  year.takeh  up  in  the  profecutio'n  of  various 
good  defigns,  which  probably  was  the  reafoo  vi\ij 
hi;  did  nqt  fend  abroad  any  trcatifcs  cither  of  rel\- 
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In  1665  came  forth,  8.  Oc-    which  is  prefixed  an  introdudlion'to  the  hiftoryof 

Tbi«  book  occafioned  much 


«^on  or  phildfopfcy. 

«aUonal  refle<!tion8  upon  fe'veral  filbjedts;  8va. 
This  piece  is  addrefled  to  Sopbronia^  under  whoft 
name  he  concealed  that  of  his  beloved  fifter  the 
-vicountefs  of  Ranekgh.  The  thouu-hts  tliem- 
4elves  are  on  a  vail  variety  of  fubjedts,  written 
many  years  before  4  fome  indeed  upon  trivial  oc- 
<alions,  but  all  with  preat  accuracy  of  language, 
much  wit,  more  leammg,  and  in  a  wondjbrfui 
ilrain  of  moral  and  pious  refiedion.  Yet  this  ex- 
^ofed  him  to  the  only  fevere  certfure  that  ever 
-was  paired  upon  him ;  and  that  too  from  no  lefs 
a  man  than  the  ^^cbrated  Dean  Swift,  who,  to 
«idicule  thefe  difcourfes,  wrote  ^  pious  meditation 
4tpon  a  broomfiftky  in  the  flyle  of  the  honourable  Mr 
B^yle,  But  as  his  noble  jtelation  Lord  Orrery  faid, 
••  To  what  a  height  muft  the  fptrit  of  fa/cafm  a- 
^ife  m  an  author,  who  could  prevail  on  himfelf  to 
-ridicule  fo  good  a  man  as  Mr  Boylei  Thefword 
of  wit,  like  the  fcytbe.of  time,  cuts  down  friend 
^nd  foe:,  and  attacks  every  objed  that  lies  in  its 
^ay.  But,  fliarp  and  irrefiftihle  as  the  edge  of  it 
anay  be,  Mr  Boyle  will  always  remain  invulne- 
Table."  The  lame  year,  he  publifhed  an  import- 
*ant  work,  entitled,  9.  New  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  upon  cold,  1665,  8vo.     In  i66d,   he 


particular  qualities, 
fpeculation,'  a's  it  feemed  to  contain  a  vaft  treafurc 
of  knowledge  which  hasd  never  been  communi- 
cated to  tJie  world  before ;  and  this  too  grounded 
upon  adual  experiments,  an4  arguments  juftly 
drawn  from  them,  inftead  of  that  Rational  and 
couje^ural  philofophy  which  in  the  beginning  of 
llie  17th  century  had  been  fo  much  in  falhion. 
In  167 1,  he  publiflied,  14.  Confiderations  on  the 
ufcfulnefs  of  experimental  and  natural  philofophy; 
part  ad,  4to.  15.  A  colle<ftion  of  trads  upon  fe- 
iveral  iifcful  and  important  points  ofpradical  phi* 
lofophy,  4 to.  r6.  An  eflay  about  ilhe  origin  and 
virtues  of  gems,  1672,  8vo.  17.  A  coUeSion  of 
trade  upon  the  relation  between  flame^  and  air; 
and  feveral  other  ufeful  and  curious  fubjeds :  be- 
-fides  fumifhing,  in  this  and  the  former  year,  a 
great  number  of  (hort  diflertatiens  upon  a  vaft 
variety  of  topics,  addrefled  to  the  royal  fociety, 
and  inferted  in  their  Tran factions.  x8.  Eflays  00 
the  ftrange  fubtility,  great  efficacy,  and  determi- 
nate nature,  of  effluvia  5  to  which  were  added  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  other  fubjeds;  167^ 
Svo.  19.  A  collftdion  of  trads  upon  the  faltnefs 
of  the  fea,  the  moifture  of  the  air,  the  nattiril  and 


publiihed,  10.  Hydroftatical  paradoxes  made  out  preternatural  ftate  of  bodies;  to  which  is  prefixed 

^ynew  experiment^  for  the  moft  part  phyfical  a  dialogue  concerning  cold-,  1674,  Svo.    ao.The 

%and  cafy,  in  2vq.     11.  The  origin  of  forms  and  excellency  pftlieology  compared  with  philofophy, 

•qualities,  according  tothecorpufcular  philofophy,  1674,  «vo.    This  dilcourfe  wafs  written  in  16/^5, 

olluftrated  by  confidei-ations  and  experiments.  This  rwhile  Mr  Boyle,  to  avoid  the  creat  plague  which 

treatife  did  great  honour  to  Mr  Boyle,  whethefr  then  raged  in  London,  was  forced  to  go  from 

■»ve  conQdcr  the  quicknefs  of  his  wit,  the  depth  of  'place  to  place  in  the  country,  and  had  little  or  no 

'his  judgment,  or  his  mdefatig&ble  pains  in  fearclv-  opportunify  of  confulting  his  books.  It  contains  a 

Jng  after  truth.    At  this  time  he  alfo  comrauni-  ;grcat  tiumbcr;of  curious  and  ufeful,  as  well  as  jwft 

^•atedtohis  friend  Mr  Oldenburg h,  who  was  fe-  and  natural,  obfervations.     at.  A  colle<ftion  of 

'^^^^rr  *^  the  royal  fociety,  feveral  excellent  (lioft  trads  contaiilrag  Xulpicions  a'bout  hidden  qualitia 

toatifes  oi  his  own,  upon  a  grejt  variLty  ofVub-  of  the  air;  with  an  appendix  touching  celcftial 

jedsj^^ and  others  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  iSrrt-  magnets;    anlmadverfions    upon    Mr    Hobbes's 

ed  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  problem  aboOt  a  vacuum ;  a  difcqurfe  of  the 

jn-mted  and  preferved  .in  the  Philofophical  Tranf-  ciufe  of  attra^ion  and  iiidtion ;  1674,  8vo.    ai. 

■anions.    In  1668,  Mr  Boyle  rcfolved  to  ftttle  in  Some  confiderations  about  the  rcconcileablenf6 

I^ondon  for  life :  and  .removed  for  that  purpofe  to  of  rcafcn  and  religion.    By  T.  E.  a  layman.    To 

.  Aheiioufe  of  his  fiftcr,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  in  PalU  which  is  annexed  a  difcourfe  about  the  poffibility 

Mall.     This  was  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  of  the  rcfurre<aioii.    By  Mr  Boyle,   1675,  8vo. 

learned  in  general,  and  particularly  to  the  advan-  Both  thefe  pieces  were  of  his  writing,  only  he 

tage  of  the  royal  fociety,  to  whom  he  gave  great  thought  fitto  mark  the  former  with  the  final  letten 

•and  continual  alBftance,  as  the  feveral  pieces  com-  of  his  name.  Among  other  papers  that  he  commu- 

anunicated  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  print-  nicated  this  7ear  to  the  royal  foctety,  there  were 

•«din  their  Tranfiiaions,  abundantly  teftify.  Thofe  two  conne^ed  into  one  difcourfe  oh  quickfilvcr 

who  applied  to  him,  jeither  to  defire  his  help,  or  growing  hot  v/ith  gold.    Both  of  them  contained 


♦o  communicate  to  him  any  new  difcoverics  in 
icience,  he  had  his  fet  hours  for  receiving.;  other- 
mvife  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  he  would' hi v^e  had 
•very  little  of  his  time  for  himfelf.  But,  befides 
«hefe,  he  kept  a  very  extenfive  correfpondence 
with  perfons  of  the  preateft  figure,  and  moft  fa- 
TOous  for  learning,  m  all  parts  of  Europe.  Iii 
<669,  he  publiihed,  la.  A  continuation  of  new  ex- 
'jjeriments  touching  the  weight  and  fpring  of  the 
air;  to  which  is  added,  A  difcourfe  df  the  atmof- 
yheres  of  confiftent  bodiea :  and  the  fame  year  he 
;-evifed  and  made  niany  additions  to  fevtrftl  of  his 


difcoveries  of  the  utmofl  importance.  In  i676» 
he  publifhed,  aj.ixperiments  and  ndtts  about 
the  mechanical  origin  or  produAion  of  particular 
qualities,  in  feveral  difcourfes  &sl  a  g^cat  variety 
of  ^ubjeAs,  and  among  the  reft  on  electricity.  In 
2.67^,  he  communicated  to  Mr  Hook  a  ftiort  me- 
i^orial.of  fome  obfervartiont  upon  an  artificial  fub- 
ftance  that  (hines  without  any  preceding  illuftra- 
.tion  J  which  that  gentleman  ^bought  fit  to  pub- 
llfh  In  his  LeWiones  Cutteriana*  a4*  Hiflorical  ac- 
count of  a  degradation  <rf  gold  invade  by  an  anti- 
elixir^  'This  fnade  a  great  noife  both  at  home  and 


fohner  tradts,  fome  of  which  ^ere  now  tt'atif-  'abroad^  and' is*  looked  upon  ^s  one  of  tiie  moft  re- 
Jailed  into  Latin,  to-  gratify  the  curious  abroad,  .markable  pieces  that  ever  full  fVom  his  pen ;  Gnce 
i«3.  Tradts  about  the  cofmical  qualities  of  thittgs;  X\ii  fads  cpt^tained  in  it  woiild  have  been  eftcem- 
'.cofmical  fufpicione ;  the  temperature  of  the  fub-  ed  Incrediblei  if  they  had  been  related  by  a  man 
toran^oas  Jie^ions;  tlie  bottom  of  the  fea:  to    pf  lefs  inte|;rity  apd  piety  than  Mr  Boyie.    The 
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f^ard^  which  the  great  Newton  had  for  Mr  Boyle, 
appears  from  a  very,  .curious  letter,  which  the 
former  wr<Ae  to  him,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  for  the  fefce  of  laying  before  him  his  fcnti- 
mentsof  thaf  etherial  medium,  which  he  after- 
wards confidered.  in  hii?  Optics  as  the  cmfe  of  gra- 
viUtioa.  This  letter  is  to  be  found  in  Pc  Birch's 
life  of  Mr  Boyle.  In  1680  he  publiftied,  '%$. 
The  aerial  nodiluca ;  or  |bme  new  piicnomena,, 
and  a  procefe  of  a  fad^ tious  felf-ftiining  fubftance>. 
S\o.  This  year  the  royal  fociety,  as  a  proof  of  the 
juft  fenfe  of  hie  great  w-orlh,  and  of  the  conflant  and 
particular  (ervices  .which  tlirough  a  courle  of  many 
years  he  had  dooe  them,  made  Choice  of  him  for 
their  prefident ;  but  he  being  extrc^mely  tender  in 
point  of  oaths,  he  declined  tlie  honour,  by  a  letter 
addrefled  to  "  his^much  refpeded  friead  Mr  Robert 
••  Hooke,  profeiTor  of  mathematics  at  Greftiam 
•*  College  *  26,  Difcourfe  of  things  above  rea- 
foQ ;  inquiring^  whether  a  phllofopher  (hould  ad- 
mit any  fuch ;  1681,  8vo,  a;.  New  experiments 
and  obfervations  upon  the  icy  np^tiluca;  to  which 
is  added  a  chemical  paradox,  grounded  upon  new 
experiments,  making  it  probable  that  diemical 
principles  are  tranfmutable,  fo  that  out  of  one  of 
them  others  may  be  produced,  1683,  8vq.  28, 
A  continuation  of  new  experiments,  phyficome- 
cbamcal,  toitchii^  the  fpring  and  weight  of  the 
air,  and  their  efiedts,  i68a,  8vo.  In  1683,  he 
publilhed  nothing  but  a.ffaort  letter  to  Dir  Beale, 
in  relation,  to  the  making  of  freih  water  out  of 
(alt.  In  1684  he  publiihed  tw6  very  confiderable 
works,  viz.  19.  Memoirs  for  the  natural  hiAory 
of  bunoan  blolod*  eipechWy  the  fpirit  of  that  li- 
quor, 8vo  f  and>  30.  Experiments  and  confidera- 
tions  about  the  porofity  of  bodies,  &c.  In  1685, 
Mr  Boyle  obliged  the  world  with,  31,  Short  me- 
moirs for  the  .natural  experimental  hiftory  of  mi- 
neral waters,  with  dutsedtions.aa  to  the  ieveral  me- 
thods of  trying  them.;  including  abundance  of 
oew  and  ufeful  semarks,  as  well  as  feveral  curi- 
ous e^qienmeot^.  31.  An  e0ay  on  the  great  ef^ 
f\:ds  of  even  languid  and  imheeded  motion  y 
whereunto  is  annexed  an  experin(iental  difcourfe 
of  fome  hitherto  little  regarded  caufes  of  the  (alu- 
brity  and^  inialubrity  of  the  air  and  its  effects* 
None  of  his  treatilesj  it  is  &id,  wer^:^  ever  receiv- 
ed with  greater  oc  more  general  applauie  than 
this.  ^^,  Of  the  reconcileablenefs  of  fpecific  me- 
dicines to  the  corpufcular  philoibphy ;  to  wbich 
is  annexed  a  difcourfe  about  the  advantages  of  the 
ufe  of  limpie  medicines ;  8vo.  Befides  thefe  phi-' 
lofophical  trads,  he  gave  the  world  thQ  fame  year> 
an  excellent  theological  one,  34.  Of  the  high  ve« 
neration  man's  intelleA  owes  U>  God,  peculiarly 
for  his  wifdom  and  power,  8vo.  In  i686»  came 
abroad  his,  ^s*  ^^ee  inquiiy  into  the  vulgarly  re- 
ceived notion  of  nature ;  a  piec^  which  was  then, 
and  will  always  be,  ^atly  admired  by  thofe  who 
hive  a  true  seal  and  reli(h  for  pure  religion  and 
philofophy.  In  1687,  he  publilhied,  36,  The 
martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Didymia  ^  a  work 
he  had  drawn  up  in  his  youth.  37.  A  difquifi-' 
tion  about  the  final  caufes  of  natural  things ;  where- 
in it  is  inquired,  whether,  and  (if  at  all)  with  what 
CAUtion  a  naturalifl  fhould  admit  them ;  with  an 
appendix  about  vitiated  light ;  i683,  8vo.  In  May 
this ;  car  he  complained  to  ibcpublic  of  ibrae  incon- 
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vcniences  under  which  he  had  long  laBouredy  tQSi 
he  did  by  an  advertifement,  about  "  the  lol^  rj^ 
many  of  his  writings  addrefled  to  J.  W,  to  b^: 
communicated  to  thofc  of  his  friends  that  are  vir-r 
tuofi  jr  which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  preface  to 
moft  af  his  mutilated  and  upfiniOied  writings.**^ 
He  complains  in  this  advertifement  of  the  treaty 
raent  he  had  met  with  fn>m  plagiaries  both  at^ 
home  and  ^ibroad ;  and  though  it  might  have  bcei*^ 
difficult  for  any  pther  man  to  have  done  fo,  with- 
out incutritig  the  imputatbn  of  felf-conceit  ^d 
vanity,  yet  Mr  Boyle's  i^amier  is  fuch  as  only  to» 
vaUe  in  us  a  higher  efleem  and  veneradon  of  him.. 
This  adverti^nrent  is  inferted  at  length  in  .his  life- 
by  Birch.  He  'began  now  to  find  that  his  healths 
and  ilrength,  notwithftanding  all  his  care  and  cau^ 
tion,  gradually  declined,  which  put  him  upon  u* 
fing  every  poflible  metJiod  of  hulbanding  his  rer 
maining  time.  With  this  view,  he  no  longercomt 
municated  particiular  dffcourfes,  or  new  difcove- 
ries,  to  the  royal  fociety  5.  becaufe  this  cowld  no^  be* 
done  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from  talt* 
which  bethought  of  ftill  greater  imjjortance.  The 
more  ffeadily  to  attend  to  thefe,  he  rcfigned'hia; 
jioft  of  governor  of  the  corporation  for  propagating 
the  goipel  in  N<;w  England  f  nay,  he  went'fo.faar 
as  to  fignify  to  the  world  that  he  could  no  longer 
receive  vifita  as  ufual,  in  an  advertifement,  which 
begins  in  the  following  manner :  **  Mr  Boyle  find* 
himfelf  obliged  to  infimate  to  thofe  of  his  friend* 
and  acquaintance,  that  are  wont  to  do  him  the  ho* 
nour  arid  favour  of  vifiting  him,  i.  That  he  has  by 
fome  unlucky  accidents,  namely,  by  his  fervant'* 
breaking  a  bottle  <>f  oil  bf  vitriol  overa  cheft  whicb 
contained  his  papers,  tiad  many,  of  his  writings 
corroded  here  and  there,  or  otherwiih  Co  maimca, 
that,  without  he  himfelf  fill  up  the  lacunae  out  of" 
his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be  intel* 
ligible.  2.  That  his  age  aiid  licklinefs  have  for  a  ' 
good  while  admoniflied  him  to  put  his  fcattered 
and  partly  defaced  writings  into  fome  kind  of  or-i 
der,  that  they  may  not  remain  quite  ufelefs.  And» 
3.  That  his  ikilful  and  friendly  phyfician.  Sir  Ed* 
mund  King,  feconded  by -Mr  Poyle's  beft  friend^ 
has  preffmgly  advifed  him.  agaiaft  fpeaking  dail'5) 
with  fo  many  perfbn*  as  afe  wont  to  vffit  him,  re- 
prefeniing  it  as  what  cannot  but  wafte  hisfpirits,"^ 
Sec,  He  ordered  Ukewife'a  board  to  be  placed 
over  his  door,  with  an  infcription  fignifymg.  wheiv 
he  did,  and  when  he  did  not^  ^ceive  vifits.  .A-^ 
mong  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  mean* 
he  gained  time  to  finifh^  th^'fe  is  reafon  to  be* 
lieve,  that  one  was  a  colled  ion  of  elaborate  pro- 
defies  in  chemillry ;  concerning  which  he  Wrote 
to  a  friend,  that  "  he  left  it  as.  a  kind  of  herftietici 
legacy  to  the  lludious  difciples.  of  thajt  art."  Bc^- 
fides  thefe  papers  he  left  many  others  relating  t(i- 
chemiftry ;  which,  by  a  letter  to  one  of  his  exe- 
cutors, he  denred  might  be  irifpe<fted  by  3  phyfi* 
cians  whom  he  named,  and  that  fome  of  the  moft 
valuable  might  be  prefcrved:  In  the  mean  time* 
hepubliihed,  38.  MeJUina  Hydroflatica  ;  or,  Hy- 
drotatics  applied  to  the  materia  raedica,  (bow- 
ing how,  by  the  weight  that  divers  bodies  irfed  ia 
phyfic  have  in  water,  one  may  difcover  whether 
they  be  genuine  or  adulterated.  To  which  is 
fubjoincd  a  presicnis  hydrOflatii:al  way  of  eftim^- 
ting  orce>  1696,  l^vo.    ^9.  The  Clirikian  virtuo- 
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fo;  (hewing,  that,  by  being  addiAed  to  experi- 
mental philofophy,  a  man  is  fathek*  aflifted  than 
indifpofed  to  be  a  good  Chriftian.  To  which  are 
fubjoined,  i.  A  difcourfe  about  the  diflindtion 
that  reprefents  fome  things  as  above  reafon,  but 
not  contrary  to  reafon.  a.  The  firft  chapters  of 
a  dilbourfe  intitled  G'reatntfs  of  mind  promoted  by 
Chrtfliamty,  The  laft  work  which  he  publiftied 
himfelf,  was  in  the  fpring  of  1691.  and  is  intitled, 
40.  Bxfierimenta  et  Obfirvationes  Pbvfica  ;  where- 
in are  briefly  treated  feveral  fubjeds  relating  to 
natural  philofophy  in  an  experimental  way.  To 
which  is  added  a  fmall  colleftion  of  ftrange  re- 
ports, 8vo.  Oa  the  i8th  of  July,  1 691,  he  fign- 
ed  and  fealed  his  laft  will.  In  OAober,  his  dif- 
tempers  increaiH;  on  the  gift  Dec.  1691,  he  died 
aged  65.  He  was  buried  at  Weftminfter,  on  the 
7th  Jan.  and  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by 
Bp.  Burnet.  The  bifliop  made  thoice  upon  this 
occafion  of  a  text  very  appofite  to  the  fubjeA ; 
namely,  "  For  God  giveth  to  a  roan  that  is  good 
in  his  iight,  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  joy.  EccUf, 
xi.  16.'*  After  explaining  the  words,  he  applied 
the  dodtrine  to  the  honourable  perton  deceaftM ; 
of  whom,  he  tells  us,  he  was  the  better  able  to 
give  a  charader,  froni  the  many  happy  hours  he 
had  fpeBt  with  him  in  the  courfe  of  19  yeaM,  He 
gives  a  large  account  of  Mr  Boyle's  lincei*e  and 
unafFeded  piety ;  and  more  efpecially  of  his  zeal 
for  the  Chriftian  religion,  without  having  any  nar- 
row notions  concerning  it,  or  miftaking,  as  fo. 
many  do,  a  bigotted  heat  in  favour  of  a  particu- 
lar feft,  for  that  zeal  which  is  an  ornament  of  a  true 
Chriftian.  He  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  this,  his 
noble  foundation  for  ledures  in  defence  of  the 
gofpel  agaitift  infidels  of  all  forts ;  the  effe^s  of 
which  have  been  fo  confpicuous  in  many  volumes 
of  excellent  difcourfes  which  have  been  publifhed 
in  confequence  of  that  pious  foundation.  He  was 
at  the  charge  of  the  tranflation  and  impreflion  of 
the  New  Teftament  into  the  Malayan  tongue, 
which  he  fent  over  all  the  Eaft  Indies.  He  gave 
a  noble  reward  to  him  that  trandated  Grotibs'd 
incomparable  book  "  Of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,"  into  Arabic  j  and  was  at  the  charee 
of  a  whole  imprelTion,  which  he  took  care  (hould 
be  difperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that  lan- 
guage was  underftood.  He  was  refolved  to  have 
Carried  on  the  impreflion  of  the  New  Teftament 
in  the  Turkifh  language ;  but  the  company 
thought  it  became  them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and 
fo  fuffered  him  only  to  give  a  large  (hare  towards 
it.  He  fpent  700 1.  on  the  edition  of  the  Trifh 
bible,  which  he. ordered  to  be  diftributed  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  contributed,  largely  to  the  impref- 
lion of  the  Wellh  bible.  He  gave,  during  his  lif»^, 
300 1.  to  advance  the  propagation  of  th?  Chriftian 
religion  in  America;  and  as  foon  as  he  heard  that 
the  Eaft  India  company  were  entertaining  propo- 
fitions  for  the  fame  dehgn  in  the  eaft,  he  fent  lool. 
for  a  beginning,  as  an  example,  but  intended  to 
carry  it  much  farther  when  it  ftiould  be  fct  on 
foot  to  purpofe.  In  other  refpefts  his  charities 
Were  fo  Iwuntiful  and  extenfive,  that  they  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  1000 1.  a-year.  To  this  extracft 
from  the  bifhop,  we  may  add  a  fhort  eulogium 
by  the  celebrated  Dr  Hcrnun  Boerhaave ;  who, 
alter  having  declared  lord  Bacon  to  be  the  father 
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of  experimental  philofophy,  fays,  that  *•  Mr  Boyle, 
the  ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  fucceeded 
to  the  genius  and  inquiries  of  the  great  chancellor 
Verulam.    Which  or  ail  Mr  Boyle's  writings  (hall 
I  recommend  ?  All  of  them.   To  him  we  owe  the 
fecrets  of  (ire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables, 
foflils:  fo  that  from  his  works  may  be  deduced 
the  whole  fyftem  of  natural  knowledge."    It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  iMr  Boyle  was  bom  the 
fame  year  in  which  lord  Bacon  died.    As  to  hit 
perfon,  he  was  tall,,  but  flender;  and  his  counte- 
nance pale  and  emaciated.    His  conftitution  was 
fo  delicate,  that  he  had  di(ferent  cloaks  to  put  on 
when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air ;  and  in  this  he  governed  himfelf 
by  his  thermometer.     He  efcaped  indeed  the 
fmall-pox ;  but  for  almoft  40  years  he  laboured 
under  fuch  feeblenefs  of  body,  and  fuch  lownefs 
of  ftrength  and  fpirits,  that  it  was  aftoni(hinghow 
he  could  read,  nieditate,  make  experiments,  and 
write,  as  he  did.    He  had  likewife  a  weaknefs  in 
his  eyes,  which  made  him  veiy  tender  of  them, 
and  extremely  apprehenfive  of  luch  diftempers  as 
might  affeift  them.    He  imagined  likewife,  that  if 
licknefs  fhould  confine  him  to  his  bed,  it  might 
raife  the  pains  of  ihe  ftone  to  a  degree  which 
might  be  above  his  ftrength  to  fupport ;  fo  that 
he  feared  his  laft  minutes  (hould  be  too  hard  for 
him.    Tbi&  was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution  and 
apprehenfion  with,  which  he  was  obferved  to  live  j 
but  as  to  life  itfelf,  he  had  that  juft  indifference 
for  it  which  becomes  a  philofopher,"  and  a  Chrif- 
tian.   However,  his  light  begahto  grow  dim  not 
above  4  hours  before  he  died  \  and  when  death 
came  upon  him,  he  had  not  been  above  3  houra 
in  bed  before  it  made  an  end  of  him,  with  fo  lit- 
tle pain  that  the  flanie  appeared  to  go  out  merely 
for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it.  Mr  Boyle  was  ne- 
ver married ;  but  Mr  Evelyn  was  a(rured,  that  he 
courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  daughter  of 
Cary  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  that  to  this  paffioa 
was  owing  his  Seraphic  Love,    In  the  memoran- 
dum of  Mr  Boyle's  life  fet  down  by  Bp.  Burnet^ 
it  is  remarked  that  he  abftained  from  maniage, at 
firft  out  of  policy,  afterwards  more  philofophica^- 
ly.    His  pofthumous  works  are,  i.  **  The  gene- 
ral Hiftory  of  the  air  defigned  and  begun."    1. 
"  General  heads  for  the  natural  hiftory  of  a  coun- 
try, great  or  fmall ;  drawn  out  for  the  ufe  of  tri- 
vellers  and  navigators."     3.  "  A  paper  of  the  ho- 
nourable Robert  Boyle's,  depolited  with  tlie  fc- 
cretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  Oft.  14th,  16S0, 
and  opened  fmce  his  death ;  bi-ing  an  account  of 
his  making  the  phofphorus,  Sept.  ^oth,  1680." 
Printed  in  the  Philofophical  lYanfidions.  4. "  Aa 
account  of  a  Way  of  examining  wattrs,  as  to  frefti- 
nefs  or  faltnefs."     ?.  "  A  free  difcouife  againft 
cuftomary  fwearing,  and  a  difluafive  for  curling,"* 
169?,  8vo.  '^6.  "  Medicinal  experiments,  or  a  col- 
lection of  choice  remedies,  chiefly  {imple  and  ea- 
fily  prepared,  ufeful  in  families,  and  fit  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  country  people.    The  3d  and  laft  vo- 
lume, publiihed  from  the  author's  original  MS. 
whereunto  is  added  feveral  ufi-ful  notes  explicatory 
of  the  fame,"  1698,  iimo.    Beautiful  editions  of 
all  his  works  have  been  printed  at  London  in  j 
vols  folio,  and  6  vols  4to. 
(6.)  Boyle,.  Rogsrr»  earl  of  Orrery^  the  5th  fon 
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of  ear]  Richard,  (N*  4O  was  bom  ia  i^zi ;  and 
by  the  credit  of  his  father  with  the  lord  deputy 
Faulkland,  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  baron  BroghUly 
when  only  7  years  old.  He  was  educatedj  at  tlie 
college  of  Dublin,  where  he  foon  diftingiiilhed 
himfdf  as  a  promifing  genius.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  y  afid  at  his  re- 
turn aflifled  his  father  in  oppuiing  the  rebellious 
IrUh  ;  in  which  he  behaved  with  all  the  fpirit  of  a 
young,  and  all  the  difcretion  of  an  old,  officer. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  he  retired  to  Min  iton, 
iu  Somerfetlhire,  and  hid  hinifelf;  but  being  at 
length  aihamed  to  fit  the  tame  fpcAator  of  all  the 
mifchief  that  appeared  round  him,  he  refolved  to 
attempt  fomething  in  favour  of  the  king;  and  un- 
der the  pretence  of  going  to  Spa  for  his  health, 
he  deteiinined  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  apply  to 
king  Charles  II.'  for  a  commiffio;!  to  raife  what 
forces  he  could  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  rcftore  his 
pvijefty,  and  recover  his  own  eftate.  To  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  prevailed  on  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  pro- 
cure a  licence  for  his  going  to  the  Spa ;  and  ha- 
ving? raifed  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  canw  up 
to  London  to  profecute  his  voyage :  but  he  had 
not  been  long  in  town  when  he  received  a  meffkge 
from  Cromwell,  who  was  then  general  of  the  par- 
li-iment's  forces,  that  he  intended  to  wait  upon 
him.  Lord  Brogbill  was  furprifed  at  this  mef- 
lige,  having  never  had  the  leaft  acquaintance 
with  Cromwell ;  and  defired  the  gentleman  to  let 
the  general  know,  that  he  would  wait  upon  his 
excellency.  But  \Vhile  he  was  waiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  melienger,  Cromwell  entered  the 
room  ;  and  after  mutual  civilities,  told  him,  that 
the  committee  of  the  Rate  were  apprifed  of  his 
ddign  of  applymg  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  commif- 
lion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland ;  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he  him- 
felf  had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution. 
Lord  Broghill  aflured  him,  that  the  intelligence 
which  the  committee  had  received  was  falfe,  and 
that  he  neither  was  in  a  capacity,  nor  had  any  in- 
clination to  raife  difturbances  in  Ireland:  but 
Cromwell,  inftead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  out 
of  his. pocket  copies  of  feveral  letters,  which  lord 
Broghill  had  feht  to  thofe  in  whom  he  moft  con- 
fided, and  put  them  into  his  hands.  Broghill,  u- 
pon  tbe  perufal  of  thefe  papers,  finding  it  to  no 
purpofe  to  dilTemble,  aiked  bis  exceHency's  par- 
don for  what  he  had  faid,  returned  him  thanks 
for  his  protection  againft  the  committee,  and  in- 
treated  bis  dire^ion  how  to  behave  in  fuch  a  deli- 
cate conjundure.  Cromwell  told  him,  that 
though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a  ftranger  to  his 
perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and  charader : 
he  had  heard  how  gallantly  his  lordihip  had  beha- 
ved  in  the  Irifh  ware ;  and  therefore,  flnce  he  was 
named  lord  lieute/mnt  of  h^land^  and  the  reducing 
that  kingdom  was  now  become  his  province,  he 
had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer  his 
lordfhip  the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he 
would  ferve  in  the  war ;  and  he  ihould  have  no 
oiths  or  engagements  impofed  upon  him,  nor  be 
obliged  to  draw  his  fword  ag.iinft  any  but  the 
Irifh  rebels.  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at 
fo  generous  and  unexpcded  an  offer.  He  law  him- 
felf  at  liberty,  by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve 
againft  the  Irifli,  whofe  rebellion  and  barbarities 
VoL.1V.  PahtL 
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were  equally  detefted  by  the  r&yal  party  and  the 
parliament.  He  defired,  however,  fome  tln^e  t^ 
confider  of  what  had  been  propofed  to  him.  But 
Cromwell  briikly  told  him,  that  he  muft  cOiiic  to 
fome  refolution  that  very  inftant :  that  he'liimfcli: 
was  returning  to  the  committee  who  wevv?  ftiil  lit- 
ting;  and  if  his  lordftiip  rejcded  their  offer,  tfu-y 
had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  tower.  Upon 
this,  lord  Broghill,  finding  that  Mr,  liberty  and  iifj 
were  in  the  utmoft  danger,  gave  V^:>  Word  and  ho- 
nour that  he  would  faithfully  ferve  him  againlt 
the  Irilli  rebel*;  on  which  Cromwell  once  more 
afuired  him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made 
with  him  would  bepunftuallyobfbrved;  and  then 
ordered  him  to  repair  to  Briltol,  adding,  that  he 
himfclf  would  foon  fo]lo\^  4iim  into  Ireland. 
Lord  Broghill,  therefore,  went  over  into  that  coun- 
try; where,  by  his  comlud  and  intrepidity,  he 
performed  many  important  fervices,  and  fully  juf- 
tified  the  opinion  Cromwell  had  conceived  of  him. 
By  his  own  interelt  he  no\^  r.iifed  a  gallant  troop 
of  horfe,  coiififting  chiefly  of  gentlemen  attached 
to  him'  by  pcrfonal  friendfliip ;  which  corps  was 
foon  increafed  to  a  complete  regiment  of  15  00 
men.  Thefe  he  led  into  the  field  againft  the  Irifh 
rebels ;  and  was  fpeedily  joined  by  Cromwell, 
who  placed  the  higheft  confidence  in  his  De«v  ally-^ 
and  found  him  of  tlie  greatefl  confequence  to  the 
interelt  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  other  con-t 
fiderable  exploits  perforrfied  by  Lord  Broghillj  the 
followhig  deferves  to  be  patticularly  mentioned. 
Whilft  Cromwell  laid  fierre  to  Clonwell,  Broghill 
being  detached  to  difpcrfe  a  body  of  ^000  tt)ei» 
who  had  aflcmbled  to  relieve  the  place,  he,  witli 
aooo  horfe  and  dragoons,  came  up  with  the  ene- 
my at  Maecrooms  on  the  loth  of  May  1650  ;  and 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  foot,  imme- 
diately attacked,  and  routed  them,  making  their 
general  prifoner.  Then  proceeding  to  the  caftle 
of  Carrigdroghid,  he  fent  a  fummons  to  the  gar- 
rifon  to  furrendci^  before  the  arrival  of  his  batter- 
ing cannon,  othcrwife  they  were  to  expedl  no 
quartei".  His  own  army  was  furprifed  at  this  fum- 
mons, knowing  he  had  not  one  piece  of  heavy  can- 
non ;  but  Broghill  had  ordered  the  trunks  of  fe- 
vi.-ral  large  trees  to  bo.  drawn  at  a  diftance  by  his 
baggage  horfes;  which  the  befieged  perceiving, 
and  judging  from  the  flowncfs  of  the  motion  that 
the  guns  muft  be  of  a  vaft  bore,  immediately  ca- 
pitulated. He  afterwards  relieved  Cromwell  him- 
feif  at  Clonwell,  where  that  great  commander 
happened  to  be  fo  dangeroufly  fituated,  that  he 
confeffed,  nothing  but  the  feafonable  relief  afford- 
ed him  by  lord  Broghill  could  have  faved  him 
from  deftruftiou.  When  Ireton  fat  down  before 
Limeric,  he  gave  Broghill  600  foot  and  400  horfe^  . 
with  orders  to  prevent  lord  Mufkcrry's  joining 
the  pope's  nuncio,  who  had  got  together  a'  body 
of  8000  men,  and  w.is  determined  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  Limeric.  Mulkerry  was  at  the  head  of 
1000  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  about  2000  foot : 
notwithftanding  which  lord  Bsoghillfellrefolutely 
upon  him.  The  Irifh,  having  the  advantage  of  thsi 
ground  and  numbers,  would  have  conquerCcI,  Irut 
for  a  ftratagera  of  lord  Bfoghill,  In  the  heat  cf 
the  adlion  he  dcfired  thofe  about  him  to  repe.-.t 
what  ho  faid ;  and  then  cried  .out  as  loud  as  li«.: 
could,    "  They  run,  they  lun.'*    The  fii'ft  lino 
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of  the  Irilh  looked  round  to  fee  if  their  rear  was 
broke;  and  the  rear  feeing  the  faces  of  their 
friends,  and  hearing  the  (houts  of  the  enemy, 
imagined  that  the  firft  line  was  routed,  and  fled. 
The  taking  of  Limeric,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Ireland,  was  the  confequcnce  of  this  de- 
feat. When  Cromwell  becfime  protestor,  he 
fent  for  lord  Broghill,  merely  to  take  his  advice 
occafionally.  And  we  are  told,  that,  not  long 
after  his  coming  to  England,  he  formed  a  project 
for  engaging  Cromwell  to  reftore  the  old  confti- 
tution.  The  bafis  of  the  fcheroe  was  to  be  a 
match  between  the  king  (Charles  II.)  and -the  pro- 
tenor's  daughter.  As  his  lordfhip  maintained  a 
fecrct  correfpondence  with  the  exiled  monarch 
and  his  friends,  it  was  imagined  that  he  was  be- 
forehand pretty  fure  that  Charles  was  not  averfe 
to  the  fcheme,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
have  propofed  it  ferioufly  to  Cromwell ;  who  at 
flrft  feemed  to  think  it  not  unfealiblc.  He  foon 
changed  his  mind,  however,  and  told  Broghill 
that  he  thought  his  projedt  impradticable :  •*  For 
(faid  he)  Charles  can  never  forgive  me  the  death 
pf  his  father."  In  fine,  the  bufinefs  came  to  no- 
^hin^,  altiiough  his  lordfhip  had'  engaged  Crom- 
welr  s  wife  and  daughter  in  the  fcheme ;  but  he 
never  durft  let.  the  protestor  know  that  he  had 
previoufly  treated  with  Charles  about  it.  On  the 
death  of  the  protedtor,  lord  Broghill  continued 
attached  to  his  fon  Richard,  till  he  faw  that  the 
honefty  and  good  nature  of  that  worthy  man 
would  infallibly  render  him  a  prey  to  his  many 
enemies ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  advifcable  to  fink 
with  a  man  whom  he  could  not  fave.  The  dark 
clouds  of  anarchy  feemed  now  to  be  hovering 
over  the  Britifli  ifland.  Lord  Broghill  faw  the 
ftorm  gathering,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire to  his  command  in  Ireland,  where  he  ihortly 
after  bad  the  fatisfa<ftion  of  feeing  things  take  a 
turn  extremely  favourable  to  the  defign  he  had 
long  been  a  well-wifhcr  to,  viz.  that  of  the  king's 
reftoration.  In  this  great  event  lord  Broghill  was 
not  a  little  inftrumental ;  and,  in  conlidcration 
of  his  eminent  ferviccs  in  this  refpc(^,  Charles 
created  him  Earl  of  Orrery  by  letters  patent  bear- 
ing date  September  5,  1660.  He  was  foon  after 
made  one  of  the  lords  jullices  of  Ireland ;  and 
liis  condud,  while  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that 
kinj{dom,"was  fuch  as  greatly  added  to  the  gene- 
ral efteem  in  which  his  chara(aer  was  held  before. 
.  His  lordihip's  adive  life  at  length  brou^iht  upon 
bim  fome  difeafes  and  infirmities  which  gave  liim 
much  pain  and  uneafinefs ;  and  a  fever  which  fell 
into  his  feet,  joined  to  the  gout  with  which  he 
was  often  afflided,  abated  much  of  that  vigour 
which  he  had  ftiown  in  the  early  part  of  his  lite : 
but  his  induftry  and  aj>plication  were  ftill  the  fame, 
and  bent  to  the  fame  purpofes ;  as  appears  from 
his  letters,  which  lliow  at  once  a  capacity,  and 
an  attention  to  bufinefu,  which  do  honour  to  that 
age.  Not  with  Handing  his  infinnities,  on  the  king's 
defiring  to  fee  him  in  England,  he  went  over  in 
1665,  He  found  the  court  in  fome  diforder,  the 
king  being  on  the  point  of  removing  the  great  earl 
Clarendon,  lord  high  chancellor ;  and  there  being 
alfo  a  great  mifundcrftanding  between  the  two 
royal  brothers.  Lord  Orrery  reconciled  the  king 
with  the  duke  of  York,  by  prevailing  oq  th^  lat- 
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tcr  to  afk  his  majefty's  pardon  for  foroc  fteps  he 
had  taken  in  fupport  of  the  lord  chancellor.    On 
his  return  to  Ireland,  he  found  himfelf  called  to  a 
neVr  fcene  of  adtion .  The  Dutch  war  was  then  at  its 
height ;  and  the  French,  in  confederacy  with  the 
Hollanders,  were  endeavouring  to  ftir  up  rebellion 
in  Ireland.    The  duke  de  Beaufort  had  formed  a 
fcheme  for  a  defcent  upon  Ireland ;  but  this  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  extraordinary  diligence, 
military  (kill,  and  prudent  meafures,  of  lord  Or- 
rery.* But  in  the  midft  of  all  his  labours,  a  difpute 
arofe,  founded  on  a  mutual  jealoufy  of  each  other's 
greatnefs,  betwixt  him  and  his  old  friend  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  then  lord  lieutenant ;  the  bad  cffeds 
of  which  were  foon  felt  by  both  difputants,  who 
reforted  to  England  to  defend  their  refpedive  in- 
terefts  and  pretenfions,  both  having  been  attacked 
by  fecret  enemies  who  fuggefted  many  thmgs  to 
their  prejudice.    This  quarrel,  though  of  a  pri- 
vate beginning,  became  at  1^  of  a  public  nature; 
and  producing  firft  an  attempt  to  frame  an  im- 
peachment againll  the  duke  of  Ormond,  occafion- 
ed  in  the  end,  by  way  of  revenge,  an  actual  im- 
peachment againfl:  the  earl  of  Orrery.   He  defend- 
ed himfelf,  however,  fo  well  againft  a  charge  of 
high  crimes,  and  even  of  treafon  itfelf,  that  the 
profecution  came  to  nothing.     He  nevertheleis 
loft  his  public  employments ;  but  not  the  king's 
favour:   he  ftill  came  frequently  to  court,  and 
fometimes  to  council.    After  this  he  made  fcveral 
voyages  to  and  from  Ireland ;  was  often  confut- 
ed by  the  king  on  affairs  of  the  utmoft  confequencc; 
and  on  all  occafions  gave  his  opinion  and  advice 
with  the  freedom  of  an  honeft  plain-dealing  man 
and  a  fincere  friend;  which  the  king  always  found 
bun,  and  refpeded  him  accordingly.     In  1678, 
being  attacked  more  cruelly  than  ever  by  his  old 
enemy  the  gout,  he  gave  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of 
Chriftian  patience,  manly  courage,  and  rational 
fortitude,  and  breathed  his  laft  on  the  i6th  Oft. 
X679,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.    He  wrote,  i. 
A  work  intitled  Tbe  Art  of  War.    4.  Parthenifla, 
a  romance,  in  one.  volume  folio.    3.  Several  Po- 
ems.   4.  Dramatic  pieces,  in  two  volumes.    5. 
State  trajfts,  in  one  volume  folio,  &c,    Mr  Wal- 
polc,  fpcaking  of  this  nobleman,  fays,  he  never 
made  a  bad  figure  but  as  a  poet.    As  a  foldier, 
his  bravery  w?3  diftinguiflicd,  his  ftratagems  re- 
markable.   As  a  ftatefman  it  is  fuflficicnt  to  fjy, 
that  he  had  the  confidence  of  Cromw  c-i!.    As  a 
man  he  was  grateful,  and  would  have  fupported 
the  fon  of  his  friend :  but  like  Cicero  and  Kichc- 
lieu,   he  couM  cot  be  content  without  being  a 
poet;    though  he  was  ill  qualified,  his  writings 
of  that  kind  being  flat  and  trivial. 

(7,)  Boyle.    See  Abbey-Bovle. 

Boyle's  lectures,  a  courfe  of  8  fenr.ons  or 
Icdlurcs  preached  annually,  fct  on  foot  by  the  hon. 
R.Boyle  (IST*  5.)  by  a  codicil  annexed  to  his  will 
in  1691 ;  whofe  defign,  as  exprelfed  by  the  infti- 
tutor,  is,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion againft  infidels,  whithout  defcending  to  any 
contio\erfics  among  Chriftians ;  and  to  anfvver 
new  difficulties,  fcniples,  &c.  For  the  fupport 
of  this  ledure  he  afligned  the  rent  of  his  houfe  in 
Crooked  Lane  to  fome  learned  divine  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  to  be  eleded  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  years,  by  the  late  Abp,  Tennifon  and 
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Others.  But  the  fund  proving  precarious,  the  fa- 
laiy  was  ill  paid ;  to  romedy  which  inconvenien- 
ces, the  archbiihop  procured  a  yearly  ftipend  of 
50 1.  for  ever,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  charged  on  a 
faim  in  the  pariih  of  Brill  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 
To  thia  appointment  we  arc  indebted  ,for  many 
defences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

BOYLSTON,  a  village  10  m.  SW.  of  Derby. 

BOYN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Banfflhire. 

BOYNDIE,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  Banfflhire. 

BOYNDLJE,  a  difkrict  in  Abcrdeenfhire. 

BOYNE,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rifes  in 
Queen's  county,  and  runs  NE.  by  Trim  and  Ca- 
van,  falling  at  lalt  into  the  Iriih  channel  a  little 
below  Drogheda.  It  is  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  on  its  banks  between  James  II.  and  Wil- 
liam III.  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

BOYNTON,  a  village  in  Yorkfliire,  near  Brid- 
lington. 

BOYOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Mantua. 

f  I.)  BOYS, )  or  Bois,  John,  one  of  the  tranf- 

BOYSE,  3  lators  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  was  the  fon  of  William  Bois,  rt- (^or  of 
Weft  Stowe,  and  born  at  Nettleftead  in  Suffolk, 
in  1560.  He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
bg  by  his  father;  and  his  capacity  was  fuch, that 
at  5  years  of  age  he  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew. — 
At  14  he  was  admitted  of  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  ikill 
in  Greek.  Happening  to  have  the  fmall-pox  when 
he  was  eleded  fellow,  he,  to  preferve  his  feniority, 
caufed  himielf  to  be  carried  in  blankets  to  be  ad- 
mitted. He  for  fome  time  (tudied  medicine ;  but, 
fancying  himfelf  affeded  with  every  difeafe  he 
read  of,  be  quitted  that  fcience.  He  was  ten  years 
chief  Greek  lecturer  in  his  college,  and  read  every 
day.  He  voluntarily  read  a  Greek  ledure  for 
fome  years  at  4  in  the  mommg,  in  his  own  cham- 
ber, which  was  frequented  by  many  of  the  fellows. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  him  in 
theredory.  At  the  age  of  36,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Holt,  redor  of  Boxwortli,  whom 
he  fucceeded  in  that  living  Odl.  139 1596.  On 
his  .quitting  the  univerfity,  the  college  gave  him 
L.100.  His  young  wife  proved  a  bad  econo- 
mift,  and  he  himfelf  being  wholly  addided  to 
his  ftudies,  he  foon  became  f&  much  involved  in 
debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  choice  col- 
ledion  of  books,  confifting  of  almoft  every  Greek 
author  then  extant.  When  a  new  tran nation  of 
the  Bible  was  by  K.  James  I.  dircdled  to  be  made, 
Mr  Bois  was  elected  one  of  the  Cambridge  tranf- 
iators.  He  performed  not  only  his  own,  but  alfo 
the  part  afiigned  to  another,  with  great  reputa- 
tion ;  though  with  no  profit,  for  he  had  no  allow- 
ance but  his  commons.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the 
&i  who  met  at  Stationers  Hall  to  revife  the  whole; 
which  taik  they  went  through  in  9  months,  hav- 
iag  each  from  t^^e  company  of  flationers,  during 
that  time,  30s.  a-vveek.  He  afterwards  aflifted 
Sir  Henry  Saville  in  publiihing  the  works  of  St 
Cbryfoftorh.  In  1615,  Dr  Lancelot  Andrews,  Bpi 
of  Ely,  beftowed  on  him,  unafked,  ^  prebend 
in  his  dmrch.  He  died  X4th  Jan.  1643,  ^g^d  84. 
He  left  matiy  MSS.  particularly  a  commentary 
on  almoft  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament. — 
When  he  was  a  young  ftudent  at  Cambridge,  he 
received  from  the  learned  Dr  Whitaker  three  rules 
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for  avoiding  thofe  diftempers  which  ufiially  attend 
a  fedentary  life,  to  which  he  adhered  with  equal 
conftancy  and  fuccefs.  The  firft  was.  To  ftudy 
always  ftanding ;  the  fecond.  Never  to  ftudy  in  a 
window ;  and  the  third,  Never  to  go  to  bed  with 
his  feet  cold. 

(2.)  BoYSE,  Jofeph,  a  late  eminent  dilTen ting 
minifter  in  Dublin,  much  refpefted  not  only  for 
learning  and  abilities,  but  for  extenfive  humanity 
and  undiflembled  piety.  During  his  miniilerial 
chaise  at  Dublin,  he  publifhed  many  fermons, 
which  compofe  feveral  folio  volumes,  a  tew  poems, 
and  other  traifls ;  but  what  chiefly  dift  inguifhed  him 
as  a  writer,  was  the  controverfy  he  carried  on  with 
Dr  King,  af^hbilhop  of  Dublin,  and  author  of  tl  e 
Origin  of  Evi/9  concerning  the  office  of  a  fcriptu- 
ral  bifhop.  This  controverted  point  was  manag- 
ed on  both  .fides  with  great  force  of  ai^gument 
and  calmncfs  of  temper.  The  biftiop  aflerted, 
that  the  epifcopal  right  of  jurifdidlion  had  its 
foundation  in  the  New  Teftament ;  Mr  Boyfe, 
confiftent  with  his  principles,  denied  that  any  ec- 
clefiaftical  fuperiority  appeared  there,  with  the 
greateft  candour  and  good  manners. 

(3.)  Boys  E,  Samuel,  the  fon  of  Jofepli,  (N**  a  J 
was  a  man  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  his  ge- 
nius, the  lownefs  of  his  manners,  and  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  his  life.  He  was  bom  in  1708,  and  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  hi§  education  in  Dublin. 
When  he  was  18  years  old,  his  father  fent  him  to 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  to  finifh  his  education. 
He  had  not  been  a  year  at  the  univerfity,  when 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  a  tradefman  of 
that  city,  and  interrupted  his  education  by  marry- 
ing her  before  he  had  entered  his  aoth  year.  His 
extravagance  foon  expofed  him  to  want;  and 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  univerfity,  and  go  over 
with  his  wife  and  her  fifter  to  Dublin,  where 
they  relied  on  the  old  gentleman  for  fupport. 
Young  Boyfe  had  no  graces  of  perfon,  and  fewer 
ftill  of  converfation.  Never  were  three  people 
of  more  libertine  charaders,  than  young  Boyfe> 
his  wife,  and  fifter-in  law;  yet  the  two  ladies  wore 
fuch  a  malk  of  decency  before  the  old  gentleman, 
that  his  fondnefs  never  abated.  The  eftate  his  fa- 
ther poireffed  in  Yorkihire  was  fold  to  difcharge 
his  debts ;  and  when  the  old  man  lay  in  his  laft 
ficknefs,  he  was  entirely  fupported  by  prefenta 
from  the  congregation,  and  buried  at  their  expence. 
We  have  no  farther  account  of  Mr  Boyfe  till  we 
find  him  foon  after  his  father's  death  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  poetical  genius  raifed  him  many 
friends,  and  fome  patrons  of  eminence.  He  puh- 
lifiied  a  volume  of  poems  in  1731,  to  which  he 
fubjoined  TJb^  Tablaiure  of  Ctbesy  and  A  Letter 
vpon  Liberty i  inferted  in  the  Dublin  *fournaU  1726  ; 
and  by  thefe  he  obtained  a  very  grcut  reputation. 
They  were  addrefled  to  the  countcfs  of  Eglinton» 
This  amiable  lady  was  the  patronefs  of  all  men  of 
wit,  and  greatly  diftinguiihed  Mr  Boyfe  while  he 
remained  in  Scotland.  Upon  the  death  of  the  vif- 
countefs  Stormont,  Mr  Boyfe  wrote  an  elegy, 
which  was  very  much  applauded  by  her  ladyfhip'i 
relations.  This  elegy  he  intitled  The  Tears  of  the 
Mufes^  as  the  deceafed  lady  was  a  woman  of  the 
moft  refined  tafte,  and  a  great  admirer  of  poetiy. 
— Lord  Stormont  was  fo  much  pleafed  with 
this  mark  ^f  eftetm  paid  to  the  memory  of  his 
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lady.,  that  he  ordered  a  very  handfome  prcfent  to 
be  given  to  Mr  Boyfeby  his  attorney  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  notice  which  lady  Eglinton  and  lord 
Stormont  took  of  him,  recommended  him  like- 
wife  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon ;  who  was  fo  fo- 
licitous  to  raife  him  above  neceffity,  that  fhe  cm- 
ployed  her  intereft  in  procuring  the  promife  of  a 
place  for  him.  She  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he 
M'as  next  day  to  deliver  to  one  of  the  coramiflTion- 
crs  of  the  cuftoms  at  Edinburgh.  It  happened 
that  he  was  then  fome  mile$  diftant  from  the  city ; 
and  the  morning  on  which  he  was  to  have  rode  to 
town  with  her  grace's  letter  of  recommendation 
proved  to  be  rainy.  This  (lender  circumftance 
was  enough  \o  difcourage  Boyfe,  who  never 
looked  beyond  the  prefent  moment :  he  delayed 
■  going  to  town  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather ; 
and  while  he  let  flip  the  opportunity,  the  place 
vas  bellowed  upon  another,  after  the  commif- 
/loner  had  kjept  it  for  fome  time  vacant,  in  cx- 
pedtation  of  feeing  a  perfpn  recommended  by  the 
^uchefs.  Boyfe  at  laft,  having  defeated  all  the 
kind  intentions  of  his  patrons,  fell  into  contempt 
and  poverty>  which  obliged  hixp  to  quit  Edin- 
burgh* He  communicated  his  defign  of  going  to 
J-ondon  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon,  who  having 
ftill  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  poetical  abilities, 
gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr  Pope, 
and  obtained  another  for  him  tp  Sir  Peter  King 
the  lord  charicellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormont 
recommended  him  to  the  folicitor-general  his  bro- 
ther, and  to  many  other  perfons  of  the  firft  fafhioh. 
Upon  receiving  thefe  letters,  he,  with  great  cau- 
tion, quitted  Edinburgh,  regretted  by  none  but 
his  creditors,  .  Upon  his  arrivat  in  London,  he 
vent  to  Twickenham,  to  deliver  the  duchefs  of 
<jordon*s  letter  to  Mr  Pope ;  but  that  gentleman 
5iot,bein;t  at  home,  Mr  Boyfe  never  gave  himfelf 
the  trouble  to  repeat  his  viut.  He  wrote  poems ; 
l)ut  thofe,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  were 
loft  to  the  world,  by  being  introiUiced  with  no 
.advantage.  He  had  fo  ftrong  a  propenlityto  gro- 
velling, that  his  acquaintance  were  generally  of 
fach  a  caft  as  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  him ;  and 
thofe  in  a  higher  life  he  addrefled  by'  letters^  not 
having'  fufficiont  confidence  or  politenefs  to  con- 
vei-fe  familiarly  with  them.  Thus  unfit  to  fuppoct 
J'mfelf  in  the  world,  he  wajs  expofed  to  various 
f'iftren'cs,  from  which  he  Could  invent  no  means 
*)r  extricating  himfelf  but  by  writing  mendicant 
letters.  Jt  will  appear  amazing,  that  a  man  of  fo 
nbje<5l  a  fpirit  was  voluptuous  and  luxurious ;  he 
h^vl  no  tafte  for  any  thing,  elegant,  and  yet  was  to 
t'.e  laft  degree  expenfive.  Often  when  he  had  re- 
rrived  a  guinea  in  confequence  of  a  fupplicating 
'citer,  be  would  go  into  a  tavern,  ^rder  a  fupper 
1  )  b'!  pr .'pared,  dfink  of  the  richeft  wines,  and 
\  }Q\\^.  nil  the  money  that  had  juft  been  given  him 
.  ciiar:^^^,  without  having  any  one  to  partidpate 
1  <c  r*  gr«'io  with  him,  and  while  his  w^ife  and  child 
'  re  l>  irving  at  home!  About  1740,  Mr  Boyfe, 
I  dr.c:d  to  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wretchcd- 
..  fi,  hiid  not  a  iliirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  ap- 
innvl,  to  put  on;  the  fliects  in  which  he  lay  were 
\  iryjcd  t  )  the  pawn-brokers,  and  he  was  obii»red 
'M  f^c  C()r.::ped  to  his  bed  with  ro  other  covering 
;:;-;!  a  blanket^  He.  had  little  fupport  but  what 
Vv  i;t>t  by  writing  I^tter.s  to  his'frjends  in  the  mof^ 
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abjcdl  ftyle ;  but  was  perhaps  aftiamed  to  let  this 
in  fiance  of  his  diftrefs  be  known,  which  probably 
was  the  occafion  of  his  remaining  fix  weeks  in 
that  fituation.  During  this  time  {le  had  fome  em- 
ployment in  writing  verfes  for  the  nwgazines; 
and  whoever  had  feen  him  in  his  ftudy,  muft  have 
thought  the  objcd  fmgular  enough ;  he  fat  up  in 
bed  with  the  blanket  wrapt  about  him,  through 
which  he  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  his 
arm,  and  placing  the  paper  upon  his  knee,  fcrib- 
blcd  in  the  beft  manner  he  could  the  verfes  he  was 
obliged  to  make  :  whatever  he  got  by  thefe,  or 
any  other  of  his  begging  letters,  was  but  juft  fuf- 
ficieut  for  the  prefervation  of  life.  Abd  perhaps 
he  would  have  remained  much  longer  in  this  dif- 
t'reftful  ftate,  had  not  a  companionate  gentleman, 
upon  hearing  this  circumftance  related,  ordered 
his  clothes  to  be  taken  out  of  pawn,  and  enabled 
him  to  appear  acain  abroad.  About  the  year  1745, 
Mr  Boyle's  wire  died,  and  he  pretended  much 
concern  when  he  heard  of  her  death.  He  was 
then  at  Reading,  compiling  a  Review  of  the  moft 
material  tranfatftions  at  home  and  abroad  during 
the  w^ar;  in  which  he  included  a  (hort  account  of 
the  rebellion.  Upon  his  return  from  Reading, 
his  behaviour  was  more  decent  than  it  had  ever 
been  before;  and  there  were  fome  hopes  that  a  re- 
formation, though  late,  would  be  wrought  upon 
him.  He  was  employed  by  a  bookfeller  to  tranf- 
late  Fenelon  on  the  Extftence  of  God;  during  which 
time  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  a  woman  in  low 
circumftanccs, '  but  well  enough  adapted  to  his 
tafte.  He  began  now  to  live  with  more  regard  to 
his  character,  and  fupported  a  better  appearance 
than  ufual;  but  "while  his  circumftances  %vere 
mending,  and  his  irregular  appetites  lofing  ground, 
his  health  declined.  lie  had  the  fatisfadtion,  while 
in  this  lingering  iUnefs,  to  obferve  a  poem  of  his, 
intitled  Tbt  Deiiy,  recommended  ]by  two  eminent 
writers,  the  ingenious  Mr  Fielding,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr  Harvey,  author  of  the  Meditations,  Mr  Boy  fe's 
mind  w^as  »often  ridiculoufly  expofed;  and  he 
probably  fufFered  much  from  remorfe  of  con- 
fcience.  The  early  iniprefiions  of  his  good  e^u- 
^ation  were  never  entirely  obi  iterated;  and  his 
whole  life  was  a  continued  ftruggle  between  his 
will  and  his  rcafon.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this 
war  in  his  mind,  that  he  Avrote  a  beautitiil  poem 
called  The  Recantation.  In  May  1747,  he  died  in 
bbfcure  lodgings  in  Shoe-lape ;  but  in  fentiments 
very  different  from  thofe  in  w^hich  he  had  fpent 
the  peateft  part  of  his  life.  An  old  acquaintance 
of  his  endeavoured  to  colled  money  to  defray  the 
expences  of  his  funeral,  fo  that  the  fcmdal  of  be- 
ing buried  by  the  parifh  miijht  be  avoided;  but 
in  vain ;  the  remains  of  this  fon  uf  the  miifes  were, 
with  very  little  ceremony,  hurried  away  by  the 
parifli  officers.  Never  wras  a  life  fpent  with  lefs 
grace,  and  never  were  diftinguiftied  abilities  given 
to  lefs  purpofe.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to 
poetry  only.  He  had  a  tafte  for  painting,  mu- 
fic,  and  heraldry.  His  poetical  pieces,  if  collefted, 
would  m?*ke  fix  moderate  volumes.  Many  of 
them  are  fcattered  in  Tf^  Gentleman's  Maj^a- 
xtfte  marked  with  the  letter  T,  and  Alceus.  Tivo 
volumes  were  publiflied  in  London.  An  ode,  in 
the  manner  of  Spenfer,  intitled  The  Olivet  was 
addreJlbd  to  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  which  procured 

him 
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iiim  a  present  of  lo  guineas.  Hetranflated  apoem 
from  the  High  Dutch  of  Van  Haren,  in  praife  of 
peace,  upon  the  conclulion  of  that  made  at  Aix- 
ia^hapelle ;  but  the  poem  which  procured  him 
thcgreateft  reputation  was  that  upon  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.  He  was  employed  by  Mr 
Ogle  to  tranilate  fome  of  Chaucer's  tales  into  mo- 
dem Englifhy  which  he  performed  with  great  fpi- 
rit,  and  received  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  a  line 
for  his  trouble.  Mr  Ogle  published  a  complete 
edition  of  that  old  poet's  Canterbury  Talej  modern^ 
ized\  and  Mr  Boyfe's  name  is  put  to  fuch  tales 
as  were  done  by  hhn.  In  174 ;j,  Mr  Boyfe  publifh- 
cd,  without  his  name,  an  ode  on  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  intitled  AlbiorCs  Triumph.  ' 

BOYSTLY,  aiiv.  obf.  Rudely ;  roughly.  Chauc. 

BOYTHORP,  a  village  in  Yorkihire,  NE.  of 
Butterwick. 

BOYTON,  the  name  of  a  Engliih  villages,  viz. 
I.  in  Cornwall,  near  Tamerton:  a.  in  Norfolk, 
NE.  of  Blowfield:  ^,  in  Suffolk,  E.  of  Wood- 
bridge:  and,  4.  in  Wiltfhire,  6  m.  N.  ()f  Hindon. 

BOYUNA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  Ameri- 
can fpecies  of  ferpcnt.  It  is  very  long  and  (len- 
der, and  all  over  of  a  black  colour.  It  has  exadtly 
the  finell  of  a  fox,  but  fo  ftrong  that  nobody  can 
CDdure  to  be  near  it.  Ray. 

BOZEZ„  a  rock  in  Judaea. 

BOZIET>  a  village  in  Northamptonfhire,  near 
Oulney. 

BOZOLA.    Sec  Bozzolo. 

(i.)  BORRAH,  Bezer,  or  Boftra^  a  city  of 
Judxa,  feated  on  a  plain,  about  the  S£.  border 
of  the  land  of  Reuben,  near  the  fource  of  the  Ar- 
non.  It  was  a  city  of  refuge,  (Jofti.  xx.  8.}  and 
was  taken  by  the  Moabites,  during  the  declenfion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael.  It  was  afterwards  ra- 
vaged by  the  Chaldeans.  It  was  rebuilt  however, 
and  a  Chriftian  church  early  planted  in  it,  which 
continued  till  the  Arabians  took  it  under  Maho- 
met's fucceflbrs.  The  emperor  Trajan  favoured 
it,  and  called  it  Philippopolis. 

(1.)  BozRAH,  the  capital  of  Edom,  fituated  a- 
bout  150  m.  from  the  former,  (N®  1.)  ItVras 
very  ancient,  and  was  the  birth  place  ef  Jobab, 
king  of  Edom.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  AfTyrians ; 
afterwards  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  at  laft  by  Judas 
^laccabjeus.  It  is  mentioned  in  that  remarkable 
prophecy,  in  Ifa.  Ixiii.  i.  Not  a  veftige  of  it  now 
remains.' 

(i.)  BOZZOLO,  or  Bozola,  a  territory  of 
Mantua,  which  was  fubjeA  to  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tna,  till  Feb.  17979  when  Mantua  was  taken  by 
the  French  republican' army.  ^ 

(2.)BozzoLO,  the  capitalW  the  above  terri- 
tory, 11  miles  SW.  of  Mantua.  Lon.  11.  5.  £. 
Lat.45.  41.  N. 

*  BP.  An  abbreviation  of  biHiop. 

B  QUADRO,  QuADRATO,  or  Durale^  in  mu- 
fic,  called  by  the  French,  bquarre^  from  its  fquare 
figure,  See  Plate  XL VI.  fig.  3.  This  is  what  we 
call  B  natural  wjharp^  in  difiint^ion  to  B  mol  or 
//>/.  See  Flat  and  Sharp.  If  the  flatt  fig.  4. 
be  placed  before  a  note  in  the  thorough  bafs,  it 
intimates,  that  its  third  is  to  be  minor;  and  if 
placed  with  any  cypher  over  a  note  in  the  bafs, 
&?•  5  or  6,  it  denotes,  that  the  fifth  or  fixth  there- 
of are  to  be  flat.    But  if  the  quadro  be  placed  0- 
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ver  any  note,  or  with  a  cypher,  in  the  thorongb 
bafs,  it  has  the. contrary  effecit:  for  thereby  the 
note  or  interval  thereto  is  raifed  to  its  natural 
order. 

BRAABIN,  a  hill  in  Caithnefs. 

"BRA  AN,  or  Bra  n,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
ihire,  which  falls  into  theTay,  a  little  above  Dun* 
keld. 

BRAB.    See  Bombay,  $  12. 

BRABANCIONES,  in  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  a  kind  of  Netherland  foldiery,  infamous  for 
rapine,  being  little  "better  than  commifKoned  ban- 
ditti, who  hired  themfelves  to  fight  ior  any  that 
could  pay  them  beft.  The  word  is  written  in  va- 
rious forms  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  days ;  but 
all  derived  from  Brabant,  which  was  the  chief 
nurfery  of  thefc  troops.  They  are  alfo  frequent- 
ly confounded  with  the  RoutUrjy  RaiurUrj,  Ruf* 
'  tarih  Rutrrari/f  CorterauXf  ^c. 
X  BRABANT,  a  large  ci-dcvant  province  of  the 
Netherlands,  now  incorporated  vtith  the  French 
republic,  and  conftituting,  {we  fuppofe,)  the  new 
department  of  Dyle  ;  Brussels  being  the  capi- 
tal of  that  department,  as  it  was  formerly  of  the 
province.  The  greateft  part  of  it  was  fubje^  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria :  the  remainder,  of  which 
Breda  is  the  capital,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Flanders  and  Zea- 
land ;  on  the  N.  by  Holland ;  on  the  NE.  by 
Guelderland ;  on  the  £.  by  Liege ;  on  the  S.  by 
Namur ;  and  on  the  SW.  by  Hatnault.  It  con- 
tains 36  fortified  towns,  and  the  country  is  very 
fertile.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Scheldt,  the 
Dommel,  and  the  Lys. 

*  BRABBLE.  n.f.  Ibrabbelen,  Dutch.]  A  cla- 
morous  conteft ;  a  fquabble ;  a  broil. — 

Here  in  the  itreets,  defperate  in  fhameand 
ftate. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  appiebend  him. 

Sbakffpeare. 

*  To  Brabble,  v.  »•  [from  the  noun.]  To  cl&- 
.  mour ;  to  contelt  noiiily. 

*  BRABBLER.  »./.  [irom  brabble.'}  A  cla^ 
morous,  quarrelfome,  noily  fellow. 

BRABEy  an  herb  mentioned  by  Oribafius, 
which  grows  a  cubit  high,  (hooting forth  branches 
on  each  fide,  with  leaves  reiinnbhng  thofe  of  the 
Lepidium,  but  fofter  and  whiter,  and  at  the  top 
bearing  an  umbel  of  flowers  like  the  elder. 

BRABEJUM,  the  African  almond:  a  ge- 
nus of  the  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  poI)F- 
gamia  clafs  of  plants.  In  the  male,  the  corolla  is 
four-parted :  there  are  4  ftamina  inverted  in  the 
throat ;  the  ftyle  is  bifid  and  abortive :  The  fe- 
male has  a  four-parted  corolla,  revoluted  upwards, 
with  4  ftamina,  one  piftil  with  two  Itigmas ;  the 
fruit  is  a  roundifli  drUpa  with  a  globular  feed. 
Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz. 

Brabejum  stellatifolium,  the  ftar-leafed 
African  almond,  a  native  of  the  C^ape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  Europe  it  feldom  grows  above  8  or  9 
feet  high,  but  in  its  native  foil  is  a  tree  of  a  mid- 
dling growth.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  which 
is  fuft,  and  full  of  pitch  within,  and  covered  with 
brown  bark.  The  leaves  come  out  all  round  the 
branches  at  each  joint :  they  are  indented  at  their 
edges,  ftanding  on  very  (hort  foot-llalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced^  towards  the  end  of  their 
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ftootS)  which  are  of  a  pale  colour  incIiniDg  to 
white.  They  may  be  propagatpd,  though  with 
difficulty,  by  layers  made  in  April :  but  they  are 
often  two  years  before  they  produce  roots  Itrong 
enough  to  be  taken  from  the  plants.  When  the 
branches  are  laid  down^  it  is  proper  to  flit  them 
at  the  point,  to  promote  their  taking  root.  la 
winter  they  (hould  hav6  a  good  greenhoufe ;  but 
in  fummer  they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  Ihel- 
tered  fitnation. 

BRABEUT^,  or  Hfrom /Se«:tt«y,  a  prize,]  i» 
BRABEUTES,  )  antiquity,  officers  among 
the  Greeks,  who  prefided  at  the  public  games, 
and  decided  controyerfies  that  happened  among 
the  antagomfts  in  tlie  gymniftical  exercifes.  The 
number  of  Brabetitz  was  not  fixed ;  fometimes 
there  were  only  one,  hut  more  commonly  they  a- 
mounted  to  nine  or  ten.  Some  authors  confound 
them  with  the  Agonotheta,  but  they  were  different. 
See  Agonotheta. 

'  BRABORN,  a  town  in  Kent^  5  miles  E.  of  Afh- 
born. 

BRABftOOKE,  a  village  in  Northamptonfhire, 
between  Kettering  and  Harborough. 

BRABSTER,  a  diftria:  of  Caithnefs,  in  which 
there  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel. 

BRABY,  a  village  in  Yorkfhire,  between  New 
Malton,  and  Kirby-Moorfide. 
'  BRACADALE,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  on  the 
coafl  of  Invemefs,  extending  about  %6  miles  in 
length,  and  from  6  to  10  in  breadth.  The  fur- 
face  is  hilly ;  the  climate  healthy,  though  moift^ 
and  the  foil  pretty  fertile,  but  fitter  for  pafturagc 
than  agriculture.  It  produces  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes, and  much  natural' grafs ;  upon  ^hich  black 
cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes  are  fed.  The  breed  of 
thefe  iait  are  fmall.  The  population  in  1791,  by 
the  rev.  Mr  Roderick  M'Leod's  report  to  Sir  J. 
Sinclair,  was  1250,  and  had  ihcreafed  343,  fince 
1755,  notwithftanding  repeated  emigrations.  Four 
liarbours  and  as  many  ilfaada  belong  to  the  pariih. 
BRACCiE,  [Lat.1  The  ancient  Highland  trui/b 
or  troufers.  Hence  .lomc  derive  the  Englifh  word, 
breeches, 

(i.)  BRACCIANO,  a  lake  of  luly,  «  miles  N. 
of  Rome. 

(».)  Bracciako,  a  town  in  the  pope's  domi- 
nions, feated  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  lake,  N^  x. 
Lon.  13.  4.  Lat.  41.  6. 

BRACCIOLINI,  Francis,  an  lUlian  poet,  a 
native  of  Poftoia,  and  the  friend  of  Pope  Urban 
VIIl.  He  wrote  i.  an  epic  poem,  intitled.  The 
crofs  ireconquered,  under  the  emperor  Heraclius. 
a.  The  mockery  of  the  Pagan  gods:  a  heroic 
poem.  3.  The  eledtion  of  Pope  Urban  VHI.  in 
33  books.  He  died  about  16449  aged  80. 
BRACCO,  in  old  records,  a  large  hound, 
(i.) *  BRACE. «./.  [from  the^erb.]  i.  Cinfture  | 
bandage,  a.  That  which  ho^ds  any  thing  tight. — 
The  little  bones  of  the  ear-drum  do  in  flraining 
nnd  relaxing  it,  as  the  braces  of  the  war-drum  do 
in  that.  Derfjam.  3.  Brace.  [In  architedture.] 
Is  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in  with  bevil  joints, 
ufed  to  keep  the  building  from  fwcrving  either 
w^y,  LiMer's  DiSt,  4.  Braces^  [a  fca  term.] 
l*op(?8  belonging  to  the  yards,  except  the  mizcn. 
TUcy  have  a  pendant  to  the  yard-ann,  two  braces 
to  e.ich  ywdj  and,  at -the  end  of  the  pendant, 
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a  block  is  fcized,  through  which  the  rope  called 
the  brace  is  reeved.    The  braces  ferve  to  fquare 
and  traverfe  tlie  yards.  Sea  DiB.   5.  Braces  of  a 
Coach.  Thick  ftraps  of  leather  on  which  it  hangs. 
6.  Harnefs.    7.  Brack,  [in  pxinting.]    A  crook- 
ed line  incloiing  a  palfage,  which  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken together,  and  not  feparately ;  as  in  a  trijriet. — 
Charge  Venus  to  command  her  foQ, 
Where  ever  elfe  fhe  kts  him  rove. 
To  ihun  my  houfe,  and  field  and  grove ; 
Peace  cannot  dwell  with  hate  or  love. 

PrUr. 

8.  Warlike  preparations;  from  bractag  the  ar- 
mour ;  as  we  fay,  girded  for  the  battle. — 

A^  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  queftion  bear  it ;  . 
For  that  it  (lands  not  in  fiich  warlike  braccf 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  drefsM  in.  SbakeJ^are. 

9.  Tenfion ;  tightnefs. — ^The  moft  frequent  caufe 
of  deafnefs  is  the  laxnefs  of  the  tympanum,  when 
it  has  loft  its  brace  or  tenfion.  Holder. 

(a.)  *  Brace.  «./.  [of  uncertain  etymology, 
probably  derived  from  t*wo  braced  together.]  i- 
A  pair  J  a  couple.  It  is  not  bracesy  but  brace f  in 
the  pluraL — 

Down  from  a  hill,  the  beafts  that  reign  in 
woods, 
Firft  hunter  then,  piirfu'd  a  gentle  brace, 
Godlieft  of  all  the  foreft,  hart  and  hind. 

Paradi/e  LoJ. 

Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds,  fnowy 

fair. 

And  tall  as  ftags,  ran  loofe  and  cours'd  around 

his  chair.  Dryden's  Fables, 

ft.  It  is  generally  ufed  in  converfation  as  a  f^rtf-* 

man's  word. — He  is  faid,  this  fummer,  to  have 

ihot  with  his  own  hands  fifty  brace  of  pheafants. 

Addifofu    3.  It  is  applied  to  men  in  contempt.— 

But  you,  brace  of  lords,  were  I  fo  minded, 

I  here  could  pluck  his  highnefs'  frown  upon 

you.  Shakefpeare* 

(3.)  Brace,  in  architeAure.  (See  J  i.it/".  3.) 

When  the  brace  is  framed  into  the  kingled'es  or 

principal  rafters,  it  is  by  fonae  called  a-Jirut^ 

(4O  Brace,  iniea  language.  (See  §  r.  def.  4*) 
To  brace  the  y^,  is  to  bring  it  to  either  fide. 
All  braces  come  aftward  on  $  as,  the  main  brace 
comes  to  the  poop,  the  nnain  top  fail  brace  comes 
to  the  mizen  top  and  thence  to  the  main  ihrouds^ 
the  fore  and  fore  top- fail  bracers  comedown  by 
the  main  and  main  top-fail  flay,  and  fo  of  the  red. 
But  the  mizen  bowline  ferves  to  brace  to  the  yard, 
and  the  crofs-jack  braces  ate  brought  forwanisto 
the  main  flirouds,  when  the  fhip  (ails  clofe  by  a 
wind. 

(5.)  Brace,  or  Brasse,  a  foreign  meafure,  an- 
swering to  our  fathom.    See  Fathom; 

♦  To  Brace,  v.  <i.  [embra/ferf  Fr.]  i.  To  bind; 
to  tie  clofe  with  bandages, — The  women  of  Chins, 
by  bracing  and  binding  them  from  their  infancy, 
have  very  little  feet.  Locke,  a.  To  intend;  to 
make  tenfe ;  to  ftrain  up.**The  tympanum  is  not 
cap.ible  of  tenfion  that  way,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
a  drum  is  braced.  Holder. — The  diminution  of  the 
forct*  of  the  prefTure  of  the  external  air,  in  bracing 
the  fibres,  «nuft  cre;itt'  a  debility  in  mufcularmo- 
iioi},  ^Kbulhnot  on  ^ir.  '  \  ^ 
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BRACEBYy  »  TiHage  in  Lincolnihlre,  W. 
Fokingham. 

fiRAC£D,  in  heraldry^  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
cbf  vronels  which  are  intenningied. 

(i.)  *  BRACELET.  «./.  [bracelet  Fr.]    i.  An 
ornament  for  the  anns. — Both  his  hands  were  mt 
oSy  being  known  te  have  worn  bracelets  of  gold 
about  his  wrifts.  Sir  J.  Hajward,-^ 
Tie  about  our  tawny  wrifts 

Braceirts  of  the  fairy  twifts.  Ben  Jonfon. 

—A  very  ingenious  lady  ufed  to  wear,  in  rings 
and  bracelets^  ftore  of  thofe  gems.  BojU.  a.  A 
piece  of  defenfive  armour  for  the  arm. 

(i.)  BiLAC£L£Ts  were  much  ufed  among  the 
ancients.  They  were  made  of  different  materials, 
and  in  different  falhions,  according  to  the  age  and 
ouality  of  the  wearer.  Menage  derives  the  word 
n-om  BRACE LBTUM,  a  diminutire  of  braci/e^  a 
word  occurring  in  writers  of  the  Juitinian  age ; 
all  formed  from  the  Latin  braclmtmf  arm.  It  a- 
mounts  to  the  fame  with  what  was  called  by  the 
ancients,  armilia^  braebiaU^  or  occabus ;  in  the 
middle  age,  bogay  bouga^  and  armifpatha.  Brace- 
lets are  much  worn  l^  the  favages  of  Africa,  whp 
are  faid  to  be  fo  excemvely  fond  of  them>  as  to 
gi?e  the  richeft  commodities,  and  even  their  fa* 
thers,  wives,  and  children,  in  exchange  for  thofe 
made  of  no  richer  materials  than  Ihdls,  glafs- 
beads,  and  the  like.  They  form  alfo,  m  mcilem 
civilized  countries^  a  very  common  part  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  ladies. 

BRACELETUM.    See  laft  article. 

BRACEMEAL,  a  village  in  Shropfhire,  S.  of 
Shrewfbury. 

BRACENARHJS, «./.  in  old  records,  a  huntf- 
man ;  the  mailer  of  the  hounds. 

♦  BRACER.  «./.  [from  brace,\  i.  A  cincture; 
a  bandage. — ^When  they  affeft  the  belly,  they  may 
be  retrained  by  a  bracer-^  without  much  trouble. 
Wi/eman.    a.  A  medicine  of  conilHngent  power. 

BRACETUS,  «.  /.  lold  law  Lat-l  a  beagle. 

♦  BRACH.  n.f.  [braque^  Fr.]  A  bitch  hound.— 
Truth's  a  dog  much  to  kennel ;  he  muft  be  whip- 
ped out,  when  the  lady  bracb  may  fland  by  the 
fire,  and  llink.  Shake/pear e» 

BRACHERIUM,  or  )  a  fteel  bandage,  ufed  for 

BRACHERIOLUM,  5  the  retention  and  cure 
of  ruptures. 

BRACHIiEUS.    See  Brachialis. 

(i.)  •  BRACHIAL,  adj.  [from  braebiumf  an 
arm,  Lat.]    Belonging  to  the  arm. 

(s.)  Brachial  nerves,  the  nerves  of  the  arm. 
See  Anatomy,  J  500 — 506,  and  PlaieWlh  fig.  $. 
with  J  527. 

BRACHIALIS,  or  Brachiaus,  the  name  of 
a  mufcle.    See  Anatomy,  §  aia. 

BRACH  ION  US,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
animaleules  of  the  clafs  of  Arthrodia,  compre- 
hending all  the  vORTiCELL/E,  or  WHEEL  fpecies. 
See  Animalcule,  f  16, ^n^  Plated. Jig.  \i — %^. 

BRACHIT^,  a  branch  of  the  fed  of  Mani- 
CHEEs,  who  appeared  lathe  third  century. 

(i.)  BRACHIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  Arm.  See 
Anatomy,  ^  14S.  an— 113. 

(1.)  Brachium.    See  Botany,  Glossary. 

BRACHMA.    Sec  Brama,  and  next  article. 

BRACHMANS,*  or  )  a  branch  of  the  ancient 

BRACHMINS,        V  Gymnofophffts,  or  philo- 
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of  fophers  of  India,  remarkable  for  the  fevertty  of 
their  lives  and  manners.  See  Gymi^osophists. 
Some  f^y  they  derive  their  name  from  the  patr^ 
arch  Abraham,  whom  they  call  in  their  language 
Brachma,  or  Brama.  Others  deduce  it  fom 
the  name  of  their  god  Brachma  ;  which  fome  »» 
gain  take  to  be  the  fame  with  Abraham :  whencp 
Poftel  calls  them  Abracbamants.  F.  Thomaiiin 
derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  baracby  to  fly  or  eP. 
cape;  becaufe  the  Brachmans  retire  into  the 
country  and  live  in  deferts;  or,  to  blefs  or  pray  v 
as  this  is  their  principal  occupation.  The  Greeks 
afcribed  to  them  the  do^rine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  certain  notions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  future  rewards 
and;punifhments.  To  this  fped«s  of  knowledge 
the  Brachmans  added  an  infinite  number  of  religi- 
ous obfervances,  which  were  adopted  by  Pytha« 
goras  in  his  fchool;  fuch  asfafling,  prayer,  filence» 
and  contemplation.  They  were  looked  upon  as 
the  friends  of  the  gods,  becaufe  they  affected  to 
pay  them  fo  much  re§rard ;  and  as  the  prote^ors 
of  mankind,  becaufe  they  paid  them  no  regard  at 
all.  No  bounds  was  therefore  fet  to  the  refpe^ 
that  were  fhown  them:  princes  did  not.fcruple 
to  confult  thefe  reclufes  upon  any  critical  coQ« 
jundure,  from  a  fuppofition  that  they  were  in- 
fpired;  (ince  it  was  impoffible  to  imagine  that 
they  had  the  advantages  of  experience.  There 
might,  however,  be  among  them  fome  men  pf 
real  virtue,  who  relifhed  the  pure  delights  of 
fcience;  and  who  were  capable  of  raifing  their 
thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Furft  Being. 
There  appear  ftill  fome  remains  of  the  ancient 
brachmans  in  the  eaft,  under  the  denomination  of 
Bramins.    See  Ba a  m  1  n  s . 

BRACHURUS,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  hj 
Dr  Hill  to  a  genus  of  animalcules  of  a  ix>undiih 
figure,  with  tails  fhorter  than  their  bodies :  Their 
ikin  is  perfeAly  fmooth,  thin,  and  colouriefs. 
They  are  frequent  in  water-ponds  in  pepper- 
water,  and  other  infufions  of  vegetable  fubliaaceB. 
See  Animalcules,  §  5. 

BRACHYCATALECTION,  in  poetry,  [from 
^^x^h  ihort,  and  %»trax*,ywy  to  end,]  a  verfe  want- 
ing a  fvilable  at  the  end. 

BR^CHYCOLON,  [from  ^ic^vt^  and  ••x^t,  a 
member,]  a  pericxl  wherein  one  member  is  fhorter 
than  another. 

(t.)  •  BRACHYGRAPHY.  u./-  K^*;cw,  fhort, 
and  yf  «^*»,  to  write.]  The  art  or  praftice  ot  writing^ 
in  a  ihort  compafs.— All  the  certainty  of  thofe 
high  pretenders,  bating  what  they  have  of  the  firft 
principles,  and  the  word  of  God^  may  be  circum- 
fcribed  by  as  fmall  a  circle  as  the  creed,  when 
bmchygraphj  had  confined  it  within  the  compafs 
of  a  penny.  Granville. 

(a.)  Brachygraphy.    See  Short  hand. 

BRACHYLOGY,  [from  /3^«a:w,  and  x*r«/,  ex- 
prefTion,]  iu  rhetoric,  the  exprefling  any  thing  in 
the  molt  concife  manner.  This,  fo  far  as  is  confid- 
ent with  perfpicuity,  is  a  beauty ;  but  if  obfcurity 
be  the  coniequence,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  it  be- 
comes an  inexcufable  defeat.— Quntilian  gives  au 
inftance  of  brachylogy  from  Salluft :  Miibridates 
corporg  ingenii  pcrinde  arm  at  us  ;  "  Mithridates,  a» 
it  \s'ere,  armed  with  the  hugenefs  of  his  ftatiire.'* 

...  BHAcav- 
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•  BRACHYPOT JE,  or>  [from  ^e«v«'«»  and  w^is, 
.  BRACHYPOTI,  J  a  drinker,)  thofe  wtio 
drink  but  little  and  at  long  intervals:  or  thofe 
^ho  drink  feldom,  though  in  greater  quantity, 
r  BRACHYPTERA,  a  term  ufed  by.  WiUoughby, 
to  denote  thofe  hawks  which  have  their  wings  fo 
/hort  as  not  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Of 
thisjkind  are  the  gofe-hawk,  fpanrow-hawk,  &c. 

HRACHYPYRENIA,  [from  l^x^^u  and  «-«en»,  a 
nucleus,]  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  toffils,  a  geinus  of 
.fcptarrae,  with  a  roundifh  nucleus.  See  Se  pt ar i  ^ 
:  BRACHYTELOSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory, 
'[from  (i^»x"f9  fliort,  «x*j*$,  perfei!l,  and  «t/X#*,  ^ 
column,]  the  name  by  which  Dr  Hill  calls  thofe 
'Cryftals  which  are  compofed  of  a  (hort  hexangular 
'^:olumn,  terminated  at  each  end  by  an  hexangular 
pyramid.  See  Crystal. 
.  .BRACINQM,  [old  law  Lat.]  a  brewing  of  ale. 
( I.)  BRACK,  a  lake  in  Kirkcudbrightftiire,  a- 
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What  other  caufe  could  thi^  qSc^  prodace  ? 

The  brackijb  tindture  through  the  main  diffufe? 

hlackmoTt, 

•  BRACKISHNESS.  »./.  [from  bracki/h.^  Salt- 
nefs  in  a  fmall  degree.— All  the  artificial  ftrainingg 
hitherto  leave  a  bracki/bnefs  in  lalt  water,  that 
makes  it  unfit  for  animal  lifcs.  Cbeyw* 

BRACKLAND,  a  diftria  of  Perthdure,  in  Calf 
lander  parifh,  wherein  ate  found  excellent  gray 
Hates,  which  rife  often  6  feet  fquarc,  and  about 
li  or  a  inches  tliick.  They  are  very  fmooth, 
an^4,  b^ing  tough,  art;  eafily  carried  to  a  diftance, 
and  ufed  for  malt  kilns,  pavements,  tiles,  kc, 

BRACKLAU,  or .    )  a  palatinate  in  the  eaftem 

(I.)  BRACKLAW,  J  part  of  Podolia  \  it  isalfo 
called  lM<w^r  Podolia^  and  is  of  greater  extent  than 
Upper  Podolia,  but  is  more  dcfolate,  on  account 
of  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Tartars, 

(a.)  Brack  LAW,  a  itrong  town  in  Poland,  ca- 


bounding  with  a  peculiar  and  excellent  fpecies  of    pital  of  the  palatinate.    {JH^  i.)    The  houfes  arc 

_uT_i-  '„-_r. —  c *^  -o  :^«K«„    ^^A    built  of  wood.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1671, 

but  retaken  3  years  afterwards.  It  is  ieated  on 
the  river  Bog.  Lon.  a8.  30.  E.  Lat.  48.  49.  N. 
.  ^  B  RACKLE  Y,  an  ancient  and  lai^ge  borough  town 
in  Northamptonftiire,  feated  near  Buckingham- 
fhire,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Oufe.  It  contains 
two  parifti  churches;  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
alderrfien  ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  had  formerly  a  college,  which  is  turned  into  a 
free  fchool.  It  is.i  8  miles  SW.  of  Northampton, 
and  64  KW.  of  tondon.  Lon.  1. 15.  W.  Lat. 
52.  a.  N. 

BRACKLOWN  Inn,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  Munfter. 

BRACKNOLD,  in  Berks,  3  miles  from  Oak- 
ingham. 

BRACKTON.    See  Bractok. 

(i.)  BRACTEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  plate, 
fpangle,  or  thin  flake  of  any  fubltance. 

(a.)  Bract E A,  in  botany,  a  thin  leaf  of  any/&- 
liumjioraic*  See  Botany,  Index. 
.  BRACTEARIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
talcs,  compofed  of  fmall  plates  in  form  of  fpangles, 
each  plate  either  being  very  thin,  fiflile  into  very 
thin  ones.  Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many 
fpecies  called  from  their  diiferent  colours,  mica 
aurea,  or  gold-glinimer ;  and  mica  argentea^  fijycr- 
glimmer,  or  cats-filver.  Sec. 
'BRACTEATED  coiNs,7  among  antiquaries, 

BRACTEATI  nummi,  >  coins  or  medals  co- 
vered over  with  a  thin  plate,  or  leaf  of  fome 
richer  metal.  They  are  ufually  made  of  iron, 
copper,  or  brafs,  plated  over,  and  edged  with 
gold  or  filver-leaf.  Medalifts  fipd  fome  braSeated 
pieces  even  among  the  truly  ancient  coins.  The 
French  call  them  yo«rr^«. 

BRACTON,  Henry,  lord  chief  jufticc  of  Eng- 
land  in  the  reign  of  Hepry  III.  was  educated  at 
Oxtbrd,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
and  was  made  one  of  the  itinerant  judges  about 
1344.  Ten  years  after  he  became  chief  juftice, 
and  had  the  earl  of  Derby's  houfe  in  London  af- 
figned  him  for  his  town  refldence,  during  the  mi« 
nority  of  that  nobleman.  He  filled  this  important 
office  with  fingular  reputation  for  lo  years.  He 
wrote  jye  legibus  et  confuetudinibuj  Anglutf  which 
is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  alfo  moft  metho- 
dical booke  on  our  laws*  His  method  is  copied 
^  T  from 
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trouts;  which  meafure  from  9  to  18  inciies,  ^nd 

weigh  8  or  10  lb.  each. 

.  (a.)  *  Brack.  «.yl  [from  break.'\    A  breach ;  a 
:brokcn  part. — The  place  was  but  weak,  and  the 

bracks  fair;  but  the  defendants,  by  refolutiou, 
-fupplied  all  the   defeds.  Haj^ard.-^l^t  them 

-  compare  my  work  with  what  is  taught  in  the 
fchools,  and  if  they  find  in  theirs  msLnybraekj  and 
ihort  ends,  which  cannot  be  fpun  into  an  even 
piece,  and,  in  mine,  a  fair  coherence  throughout, 
-I  (hall  promife  myfelf  an  acquiefcence.  £>igby*    . 

To  Brack,  V.  a.  [Dutch.]    Toh\U  J^. 
.     BRACKENBURGH,  a  town  in  Yorkfliire.     . 
*     BRACKENFIELD,  a  village  in  Derbyihire, 
."NW.of  Alfreton. 

BRACKENHILL,  in  Berkfhire,  between.  O^k- 
'  ingfaam  and  Sunning-hill. 

r  BRACKENSTOWN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  6 
'  miles  from  Dublin. 

.  .  ( I.)  *  BRACKET.  «./.  [a  term  of  carpentry.] 
-A  piece  of  wood  fixed  for  the  fupport  of  fome- 
'  thing. — Let  your  Ihelves  be  laid  upon  bracketsy 
being  about  two  feet  wide,  and  aged  with  a  fmajl 
(iath.  Mortimer^ 

-  •-  (t.)  Brackets,  in  gunnery,  the  cheeks  of  the 
carriage  of  a  mortar.  They  are  made  of  ftrong 
planks  of  wood,  of  almoft  a  femicircular  figure, 

.and  boand  routid  with  thin  iron  plates ;  they  are 

fixed  to  the  beds  by  4  bolts,  whicli  are  called  bed 
.tolts;  -they  rife  up  on  each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and 
ferve  to  keep  at  it  any  elevation,  by  means  of  fome 
iirong  iron  bolts,  called  bracket  bolts,  ^hich  go 
through  thefe  cheeks  or  brackets. 

•  (3.)  Brackets,  in  ihips,  the  fm^U  knees,  fer- 
ving  to  fupport  the  galleries,  and  commonly  car- 

t  ved.  Alfo  the  timbers  that  fupport  the  gratings 
in  the  head. 

♦BRACi^ISH.  adj.  [brack,  Dutch.]  Salt;  fome- 

•  what  (kit :  it  is  ufed  particularly  of  the  water  of 
.  :the  fea.— Pits  upon  the  fea  ihore  turn  into  frelh 

Water,  by  percolation  o£  the  fait  through  the  fand : 
but  it  is  farther  noted,  after  a  time,  the  water  in 
♦/uch  pits  will  become  brackijb  again.  Bacon.-^ 
When  I  had  gain'd  the  brow  and  top, 
A  lake  of  brackijb  waters  on  the  ground. 
Was  all  I  found.  Herbert* 

The  wile  contriver,  on  his  end  intent, 
Mii'd  them  with  fait,  and  feafo^'d  all  the  fea. 
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U  was  printed  at  London  in  1569,    land ;  which  it  fhares  with  the  furrounding  t«wn^ 

*  ^      IVowbridge,  Melklham,  Corfham,  and  Chippen^ 

ham.    It  is  fer.tedon  the  Avon,  11  miles  W.  of 


from  Juftinian, 

folio  ;  and  in  1640,  4 to."  The  firft  is  very  incorred. 
BRACYD,  aJj\  cbf.  braced  \  elapfed.  Cbauc, 

(f.)  BRAD,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the 
N.  iide  of  the  river  Save.  Lon.  18.  40.  £.  Lat.  45. 
ao.  N. 

(i.)  *  B%AD,  being  an  initial,  (ignifies  broaAy 
fpacioiisy  from  the  Saxon,  brad^  and  the  Gothick, 
braid*   (Jibfon* 

(3.)  •  Brad.  «./  A  fort  of  nail  to  floor  rooms 
with.  They  are  about  the  fize  of  a  tenpenny  nail, 
but  have  not  their  heads  inade  with  a  Hioulder  o- 
ver  their  fliank,  as  other  nails,  but  are  made  pret- 
ty thick  towards  the  upp?r  end,  that  the  very  top 
may  be  driven  into,  and  buried  in  tlie  board  they 
nail  down ;  fo  that  the  tops  of  thefc  brads  will 
Dot  catch  the  thrums  of  the  mops,  when  the  floor 
is  wafhing.  Moxon, 

(4.)  Brads  are  difUnguiihed  by  iron-mongers 
by  different  names;  as  joinr^s  brads^  flooring 
bradsf  batten  bradsy  bill  brads^  or  quarter  beads^ 
Sic»  Joiner's  brads  are  for  hard  wamfcot ;  batten 
brads  are  for  foft  wainfcot  j  bill  brads  are  ufed 
when  a  floor  is  laid  in  hafte,  or  for  ihallow  joifts 
fubied  to  warp.    See  Nail. 

BRADBORN,  a  village  in  Derbyfhire,  4  miles 
from  Wirkfworth. 

BRADBORN,  in  Kent,  5  miles  from  Maidftone, 

BRADBURY,  a  town  in  Durham,  4  miles  £. 
of  Biibop's  Aukland. 

BRADEL,  aviilageofDorfetibire,  inPurbeck 
ifle,  SW.  of  Corfe  caftle, 

BRADENy  a  lake  in  Ayrfhire,  in  which  there 
is  an  illand,  with  an  old  caflle. 

(i.)  BRADENHAM,  a  village  in  Buckiiigham- 
ihire,  W.  of  Miflenden, 

U*)  Br  ADEN  HAM,  EAST,  )  two  villages  Tu  Nor- 

(3.]  B&ADKNHAM,  WEST, )  folkfh.  £.  of  Swafi*- 
ham. 

BRADENSTOKE,  in  Wiltfhire,  between  Chri(: 
tian  Malford  and  Lyneham. 

BRADESLEY,  in  Worcefterihife,  near  Bromf- 
grove. 

(i  ^  BRADFIELD,  a  river  In  ShropOiire. 

(2.)  Bradfielp,  a  town  of  Effex,  near  Man- 
iagtree.  Lon.  o.  30.  E.  Lat.  51.  14.  N. 

(3—7O  Bradfiblw  is  alfo  the  name  of  5  Eng- 
liih  villages ;  viz.  i.  in  Berks,  NW.  of  Theal : 
2.  in  Hertfordihire,  near  Hide-Hall :  3.  in  Nor- 
folkihire,  NW.  of  Walfham :  4.  in  Wiltlhire, 
near  Malmfbury ;  and,  5.  in  Yorkfhire  W.  Riding, 
near  Doncafter.  it  alfo  makes  part  of  the  names 
of  7  other  villages :  viz. 

(8.)  Bradfield  brand,  or  )  4    miles   SE.  of 

Bradfield-combust,         >  Edmundfbury. 

(9.}  Br  A  DFi  ELD-COULD,  near  Oulney,  Bucks. 

!io.)  Bradfield,  little,  and  >  inEdex^near 
II.)  Bradfield,  magma,         >  Thaxted,  38 
es  from  London.    The  latter  has  a  market  on 
Thuriday,  and  a  fair  June  la.  * 

/la,)  Bradfield,  monks,  on  a  hill;  and 
Cv3-)  Bradfield,  Sr  Clare,  SE.  of  it;  both 
in  Suffolk. 

(14.)  Bradfjeld,  Salino,  in  Eflex,  SE.  of 
Eafton  Magna. 
{ I.)  BRADFORD,  a  river  in  Derbyihire, 
Ca.)  Bradford,  a  town  in  Wikfhire,  the  centre 
of  the  gpeatefk  fabric  ^f  fupper^ne  cloths  in  Eng. 
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Devizes,  and  loa  W.  of  London.  It  has  a  mar- 
ket on  Monday,  and  fairs  IVinity  Monday  and 
Nov.  29.  Lon.  ^.  ao.  W.  Lat.  51.  ao.  N. 

(3.J  Bradford,  a  town  in  Yorkfhire,  feated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Aire,  between  Leeds  and  Ha- 
lifax. It  has  a  conlidenible  trade  in  fhalloons, 
everlaftings,  &c.  It  is  36  miles  SW.  of  York, 
and  193  NNW.  of  London.  Lon.  i.*4o.  W. 
JL.at.  53.  49.  N. 

(4^8.)  Bradford  is  alfo  the  name  of  5  Eng- 
Itfh  villages;  viz.  i.  in  Devondiire,  between  Ho- 
niiton  and  Samford :  a.  in  Ditto,  E.  of  HoUlfwor- 
thy  3.  in  Northumberland,  SW.  of  Bamburgh 
C«iftle:  4.  in  Shropfhire;  and,  5.  in  Somerfet- 
fhire,  between  W^ellington  and  Taunton. 

(9.)  Bradford,  John,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
martyr  to  the  reformation,  was  bom  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  Manchelier. 
He  was  at  firft  fecretary  to  Sir  John  Harrington, 
who  was  (everal  times  employed  by  king  Henry, 
and  his  fuccelTor  Edward  VI.  as  paymafter  to  the 
troops  abraid.  Bradford  at  this  time  was  a  gay 
man,  and  to  fupport  his  extravagance  made  free 
with  the  king's  money ;  but  confcience  checking 
him,  he  determined  to  make  reftitution,  and  ac- 
tually repaid  the  money.  (2uitting  his  employ- 
ment of  fecretary  about  A.  D.  1547,  he  took 
chambers  in  the  inner  temple,  and  for  fome  time 
iludied  the  law;  but  finding  an  inclination  to 
preach  the  gofpel,  he  removed,  in  1547,  to  Ca- 
tharine-hall in  Cambridge,  and  there  applied  with 
fuch  uncommon  ailiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity^ 
that  in  a  much  fliorter  time  than  ufual  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Bi(hop  Ridley, 
who,  in  15 50,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Lon- 
don, charmed  with  Bradford'»  application  and 
3teal,  now  fent  for  him  to  the  metropolis,  ordained 
and  appointed  him  his  chaplain.  In  1553,  he  was 
alfo  made  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  during  which 
time  he  became  one  of  the  moft  popular  preachers 
in  the  kingdom.  Such  a  reformer  was  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  fuffered  in  the  fucceeding  reign. 
Mary  was  hardly  in  pofleflion  of  the  crown,  be- 
fore Bradford's  perfecutions  began.  He  was  firft 
confined  in  the  tower  for  fedition,  where  he  con- 
tinued a  year  and  a  half;  during  which  time  he 
wrote  fevcral  epiftles  that  were  difperfcd  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  other  prifons,. and  at  laft  brought  to  his 
trial  before  that  infernal  court  of  inquifition,  in 
which  Gardiner  fat  as  chief  inquifitor,  wliere  he 
defended  bis  principles  to  the  laft  in  contempt  of 
their  utmoft  power.  They  condemned  him  to 
the  flames ;  and  he  was  accordingly  burnt  alive 
in  Smith  field,  where  he  behaved  with  uncommon 
heroifm,  on  July  i,  1555.  His  works  are,  i.  Se- 
venty-two  letters,  written  to  various  people,  whilft 
the  author  was  in  prifon  ;  printed  in  bifhop  Co* 
verdale's  coUedion. ,  a.  Ten  letters,  printed  in 
Foxe's  afts  and  monuments  3.  Complaint  of  Ve- 
"ty*  i559»  8vo.  4.  Three  examinations  before 
the  commiflioners,  and  his  private  talk  with  the 
priefts,  with  the  original  of  his  life;  1561,  8vo. 

5.  Two    notable   fermons :    1574,    8vo,    1631. 

6.  Ood'y  meditation  and  prayers;  1614,  «4to. 

O  o        ,y,.._  .,  _.•_  ^.^Trcatif? 
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*l,  Treatife  of  repentance,   1621.     With 
f  ranflations  and  other  pieces. 

(10.)  Bradford,  William,  Efq;  an  American 
author,  printer,  and  foldier.  During  the  Ameri- 
can war  he  wrote,  printed  and  fought  for  his 
country.  Both  his  father  and  grand  father  had 
been  printers.  Jn  the  army  he  had  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Dr  Frsinklin  faid  of  him  that  his  wri- 
tings were  fpirited,  his  prcfs  corred,  and  his 
fword  aiftive.    He  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  1 791. 

Bradford-abbas,  a  village  in   the  NW.  of 
Borfetihirc,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ivcl. 
Bradford  mill,  near  Goodhurft,  Kent. 
Bradford-peverel,  NW.  of  Dorchtfter. 
(i.)  BRADFORTH,    a  town    in   the   W.  of 
Yorkfhire,  featcd  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Aire. 
Lon.  I.  35.  W.  Lat.  n,  40.  N. 

(i.')  Bradforth,  a  village. in  Yorkfhire,  near 
Bowland  forcft. 

BRADGATE,  two  Englilli  villages;  i.  four 
miles  from  Leicefter:  and  a.  in  Rutlandfliire,  SE. 
of  Uppini^ham. 

BRADHERST,  in  Kent,  5  miles  SE.  of  Ro- 
chefter. 

BRADICK,  Walter,  a  confidcrable  Englifli 
mcrchjnt  at  Lifbon,  who  loft  all  his  property  by 
the  earthquake  in  J  755,  when  he  narrowly  efca- 
ped  with  his  life.  Coming  over  to  his  native 
country,  and  loHng  his  eye-fight,  he  obtained  the 
(Queen's  warrant  for  a  comfortable  afylum  in  the 
Charter  houfe  ;  where  he  died  in  Dec.  1794,  agt*d 
88.  lie  was  well  vcrfed  in  the  different  languages  j 
and  was  author  of  feveral  publications ;  among 
which  his  Cboheleth^  or  the  Royal  Preacher y  a 
poem^  will  be  a  lafting  monunicnt  of  his  abilities, 
U  was  publifhed  in  f  765, 

BRADICOT,  6  miles  NE.  of  Worcefter. 
•  BRADING,  on*St  Helen's  Bay,  Ifle  of  Wight, 
(i.)  BRADLEY,  Dr  James,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lifli aftronomcr,  the  3d  fon  of  William  Bradley^ 
was  born  at  Sherborne,  in  Glouccfterihire,  in  169a. 
He  was  fitted  for  the  univcrfity  at  North  Leach, 
and  from  thence  was  fcnt  to  Oxford,  and. admit- 
ted a  commoner  of  Baliol  college,  March  15, 
1710 ;  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  17 14, 
;jnd  of  M.  A.  in  1716.  His  friends  intending 
j  im  for  the  church,  his  ftudies  were  regulated 
with  that  view,  and  the  Bp.  of  Hereford,  who  had 
conceived  a  great  efteem  for  him,  gave  him  the 
living  of  Bridftow,  and  foon  after  that  of  Lan- 
dcwy  Welfry  in  Pembrokpfhire.  He  was  nephew 
to  Mr  Pound,  a  gentleman  wcllknown  in  the  leam- 
<d  world  by  many  excellent  aftronomicaf  and  o- 
♦  her  obfervations.  With  this  gentleman,  at  Wan- 
fU'ad,  Mr  Bradley  paired  all  the  time  that  he  could 
iSire  from  the  duties  of  his  function  ;  being  then 
fjfHciently  acquainted  with  the  mathematics  to 
)  ■  prove  by  Mr  Pound's  converfation.-  At  this 
time  he  made  fuch  obfci-vations  as  laid  the  foun- 
<  I  It  ion  of  thofe  difcoveries  whith  afttrward  dif- 
tfu^-uilhed  him  as  one  of  the  grcateft  aftronomCrs 
of  his  age.  Thefe  obfervations  gained  him  the  no-  ■ 
t  :rc  and  friendfliip  of  the  lord  chancellor  Maccles- 
!•  Id,  Mr  Newton  afterward  Sir  Ifanc,  Mr  Halley, 
.  nd  mnny  other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  irt- 
to  which  he  was  foon  ek-dtcd  a  member.  Not  long 
.'ifu  r,  the  chair  of  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  at 
Cx.ord  becoming  vacant,  by  the  death  of  the  cele- 
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feveral  hratod  Dr  Keil,  Mr  Bradley  was  elefted  to  fucceed 
him.  Oft.  31ft,  i7ai,  at  a9  years  of  age;  his  col- 
league being  Mr  Halley,  who  was  profeflbr  of 
geometry  on  the  fame  foundation.  Upon  this  ap- 
pointment Mr  Bradley  retigned  his  church  livings, 
and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  his  fa- 
vourite fcience.'  In  the  courfe  of  his  obfervations, 
which  were  innumerable,  he  difcovered  and  fet- 
tled the  laws  of  the  alterations,  or  aberration^  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  from  the  progreflive  motion  of 
light,  combined  with  the  earth's  annual  motion 
about  the  fun,  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis 
arifing  from  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  fun  and 
moon  on  the  difterent  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
theory  of  the  former  he  publifhed  in  I7a7 ;  and 
(hat  of  the  latter  appeared  in  1737  :  fo  that  in  the 
fpace  of  about  10  years,  he  comunicated  to  the 
world  two  of  the  nneit  difcoveries  in  modem  af- 
tronomy ;  which  will  for  eyer  make  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  that  fcience.    See  AfiEt- 

RATION,   NUTATIOK,  and  ASTRONpMY,  InDEX. 

In  1730,  Mr  Bradley  fucceeded  Mr  Whitefide,  as 
lefturer  in  aftronomy  and  experimental  pbliofo-- 
phy  in  the  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  which  was  a  con- 
fidcrable emolument  to  him,  and  which  he  held 
till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death ;  when  the 
ill  ftate  of  his  health  induced  him  to  relTgn  it.  He 
always  preferved  the  efteem  and  friendlhip  of  Dr 
Halley ;  who,  being  worn  out  by  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, thought  he  could  not  do  litter  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  aftronomy,  than  procure  for  Mr  'Bradley 
the  place  of  regius  profelTor  of  aftronomy  at 
Greenwich,   which  he  himfelf  had  many  years 
poirefled  with  the  greateft  reputation. .  He  even 
offered  to  refiga  it  in  his  favour,  but  died  before 
he  could  accompIiOi  this  kind  obje<5t.    Mr  Brad- 
ley, however,  obtained  the  place,  by  the  intereft 
of  lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  afterward  prefi- 
d<^nt  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  upon  this  appoint- 
ment the  univerfity  of  Oxford  fent  him  a  diploma 
creating  him  D.  'D.    Tlie  appointment  of* aftrono- 
n)cr  royal  at  Greenwich,  which  was  dated  3d  Feb. 
r74r-i,  placed  Dr  Halley  in  his  propr  element ; 
and  he  purfued  his  obfervations  with  unwearied 
diligence.     Numerous  as  the  colledion  of  aftro- 
nomical  inftruments  at  that  obfervatory  was,  Dr 
Bradley  defired  to  increafe  them,  to  anlWer  not 
only  his  particular  views,  but  to  make  obfcrva- 
tfons  with  greater  exaftnefs.    In  1748-,  therefore, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  vifit  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  the  obfervatory,  annually  made  to  ex- 
amine the  inftruments  and  receive  the  profeflbr's 
obfervations  for  the  year,  to  reprefent  fo  ftrongly 
the  neceflity  of  repairing  the  old  inftruments,  and 
providing  new  ones,  that  the  fociety  tliought  pro- 
per to  make  application  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
L  1000  for  that  purpofe.    The  fum  was  laid  out 
under  the  Dr^s  diredion,  who,  with'the  affiftance 
of  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Graham  and  Mr  Bird, 
filmiftied  the  obfervatory  with  as  complete  a  col- 
]e(flion  of  aitronomical  inftruments,  as  the  moft 
ikilful  and   diligent  obferver  could  defire.     Dr 
Bradley  thus  furnifhed  with  fuch  aftiftlancey  pur- 
fued his  obfervations  with  great  afliduity  during 
tlie  reft  of  his  life ;  an  immenfe  number  of  which 
was  found  after  his  death,  in  13  folio  volumes, 
and  were  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in 
1779,  on  condition  of  their  printing  and  publift)- 
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wg  them ;  but  which  however,  unfortunately  for 
the  improvement  of  aftronomy,  after  a  lapfe  of 
a  I  years,  has  never  yet  betn  done.  During  Dr 
Bradley's  refidence  at  th^  Royal  Obfervatory,  the 
living  of  the  church  at  Greenwich  becoming  va- 
cant) was  offered  to  him ;  but  he,  greatly  to  his 
honour,  refufed  to  accept  it,  from  a  confcientious 
fcruple,  "  that  the  duty  of  a  paftor  was  incom- 
patible with  his  other  ftudies  and  neceflary  en- 
gagements." King  George  II.  hearing  of  this 
was  lb  pleafed  with  his  c«ndu<5t,  that  he  granted 
him  a  penfiun  of  150 1.  over  and  above  the  aftro- 
nomer's  original  falary  from  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, **  in  confideration  (as  the  grant,  dated  the 
15th  Feb.  1751,  exprefles  it)  of  his  great  Ikill  and 
knowledge  in  the  fcvcral  branches  of  aftronomy 
and  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  which  have 
proved  fo  ufeful  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
this  kingdom."  This  penfion  has  been  regularly 
continued  to  the  aftronomers  royal  ever  iince. 
About  174S,  Dr  Bradley  became  entitled  to  bj- 
fliop  Crew's  benefadion  of  30 1.  a  year^  to  the 
ledure-readcr  in  experimental  philofophy  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  eleded  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  in  1747  ;  of  that  of  Paris,  in 
1748:  of  that  of  Peterfburgh,  in  1754;  and  of 
that  of  Bologna,  in  1757.  Remarried  Mifs  Su- 
fanna  Peach,  in  17441  but  never  had  more  than 
one  child,  a  daughter.  By  his  conftant  and  iride- 
fetigable  application  to  ftudy,  Dr  Bradley  became 
afflided,  for  near  two  years  before  his  death,  with 
an  oppreffion  on  his  fpirits,  which  interrupted  his 
ufeful  labours.  This  arofe  chiefly  from  an  appre- 
henfion  that  he  ihould  outlive  his  rational  racul- 
ties:  but  this  fo  much  dreaded  evil  never  came 
upon  him.  In  June  1762,  he  was  feized  with  a 
fuppreffioH'  of  urine,  occafloned  by  an  inflamma- 
tion in  the  kidneys,  which  terminated  his  exift- 
ence  in  the  13th  July  following,  at  Chalfont,  in 
the  70th  year  of  bis  age ;  and  he  was  interred  at 
Minchinhampton,  both  in  Gloucefterihire.  Dr 
Bradley  was  remarkable  for  a  placid  and  gentle 
modefty,  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  an  adtive 
temper  and  robutt  conftitution.  He  was  alfo  com- 
paffionate  and  liberal  in  the  higheft  degree.  But, 
though  he  was  a  good  fpeaker,  and  poflelTed  the 
rare  but  happy  art  of  exprefllng  his  ideas  with 
the  utmofl  precifion  and  clearnefs,  yet  no  man 
was  a  greater  lover  of  filence,  for  he  never  fpoke 
but  when  he  thought  it  abfolutely  neceflary.  Nor 
was  he  more  inclined  to  write  than  to  fpeak,  as 
he  has  publifhed  very  little :  having  a  natural  dif- 
fidence, which  made  him  always  afraid  that  his 
works  might  injure  his  characfter;  fo  that  he  fup- 
prefled  many  which  might  have  been  worthy  of 
publication.  He  had  however  an  extenfive  pri- 
vate correfpondence ;  and  there  was  not  an  aftro- 
nomer  of  any  eminence  in  the  world  with  whom 
he  did  not  correfpond.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  faid  of  Dr  Bradley,  that  no  man  cultivated 
grvat  talents  with  more  fuccefs,  or  had  a  better 
claim  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  greateft  aftrono- 
mers  of  his  age.  His  papers  which  have  been  ifl- 
ferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaaions^  are,  i. 
Obfervations  on  the  comet  of  1703 :  ».  The  Lon- 
gitude of  Lifbon  and  of  the  fort  of  New  York 
trom  Wanfted  and  London,  determined  by  the 
eclipfe  of  the  firft  fatdlite  of  Jupiter:  3.  An  ac- 
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count  of  a  new  difcovered  motion  of  the  fixed 
ftars :  4,  On  the  going  of  clocks,  with  ifochronal 
pendulums:  5.  Obfervations  •n  the  comet  of 
1736-7 :  6.  On  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed 
ftars :  7.  On  the  occupation  of  Venus  by  the  moon; 
15  April,  175 1 :  8.  On  the  comet  of  1757 :  and  9. 
Directions  for  ufing  the  common  micrometer. 

(1 — 19.)  Bradley,  the  name  of  18  Englifh  vil- 
lages: viz.  r.  in  Cheshire,  near  Thel well :  a.  in 
Derbyfhire,  E.  of  Alhborn :  3.  near  Derby :  4.  in 
Dorfetfhire,  S.  of  Corfe  caftle:  5.  in  Gloucefter- 
ihire, near  Wotton  under  Edge:  6.  in  Hampfli. 
W.  of  Alton:  7.  in  Lancaftiire,  6  miles  NW.  of 
Warrington  :  8.  in  Leicefterftiire,  SE.  of  Hallaton: 
9.  in  Lincolnfhire,  SW.  of  Great  Grimfby :  10.  in 
Somerfetfliire,  NW.  of  Caftle-Carey :  11.  in  Staf- 
fordlhire,  NW.  of  Penkridge:  la.  in  ditto,  SE, 
of  Cheadle:  13.  in  Surrey,  S.  of  Waking:  14.  in 
Wiltfhire,  near  Cricklade :  15.  in  Worceftedhire, 
8  miles  E.  of  Droitwich:  16.  in  Yorklhire,  near 
Bifhop's  Dale  Chace:  17.  in  ditto,  S.  of  Halifax: 
and  1 8.  in  ditto*  £.  of  Settle.  It  alfo  makes  part 
of  the  names  of  8  villages :  viz. 

(20.)  Bradlev-ash,  in  Derby,  E.  ofAfborn. 

(21 — 24.)  Bradley  hall;  r.  in  Cheftiire,  3 
miles  from  Sand-back :  a.  in  Durham,  5  miles  N  W. 
of  Bifhop's  Aukland:  3.  in  Lanailhirc,  W.  of 
Clithero:  4.  in  Northumberland,  6  miles  E.  of 
Thirlewall. 

(25,  26.)  Bradley  magna,  and  parva,  in 
Suflblk,  near  Cartlidge. 

(27.)  Bradley,  north,  in  Wiltfhire,  S.  of 
Towbridge. 

BRADMERES,  near  Bunny,  Nottinghamfliire. 

BRADMORE,  S.  of  Honiton,  Warwicklhire. 

BRADNEY,  3  miles  N.  of  Bridgenorth,  Shrop- 
fhire. 

BRADNINCH,  a  town  of  Devonfliire,  N.  of 
Exeter ;  once  a  confiderable  place,  but  fome  time 
ago  totally  deftroyed  by  fire.  It  formerly  fent  » 
members  to  parliament.  It  has  a  market  on  Sat. 
and  fairs  April  25,  and  Sept.  ai.  Lon.  3.  ^$.  W, 
Lat.  50.  45-  N. 

BkADNOP,  a  village  near  Leek,  StaiFordfliire. 

BKADPOLE,  NE.  of  Bridport,  Dorfetftiire. 

BRADSH ALL,  NE.  of  Derby. 

(i.)BRADSHAW,  Henry,  a  Benediaine  monkj, 
was  born  at  Chefter,  about  the  middle  of  the  X3th 
century.  Difcovering  an  early  propenfity  to  reli- 
gion and  literature,  he  was  received  while  a  boy 
into  the  monaftery  of  St  Werberg  in  the  city  5  and 
afterwards  fent  to  Glouceftcr  college,  in  the  fulv 
urbs  of  Oxford,  where  he  ftudied  theology  with 
the  novices  of  his  order;  and  then  returned  to  his 
convent  at  Chclter.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  applied  himil'lf  chiefly  to  hiftory,  and  wrote 
feveral  books.  He  died  in  15 17,  the  fifth  of  Hen» 
ry  VIII.  His  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  (lis 
cotemporaries.  His  works  are,  i.  De  ^»ti(^\iiat£ 
et  magnificentla  urbis  Cejirice.  2.  Cbronicon,  3. 
The  life  of  the  glorious  virgin  of  St  Worl)erg. 
Printed,  Lond.  1521,  4to,  in  verfe.  The  life  of 
St  Werberg  makes  only  part  of  this  work  ;  for  it 
contains  alfo  a  defcription  of  the  kingdom  of  Mer* 
cia,  life  of  St  Etheldred,  the  life  of  Sexburg,  the 
foundation  and  hiftory  of  Chefter,  and  the  cliro, 
.nicies  of  fome  kings.  Bilhop  Tanner  fays,  tha'; 
'  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Englilh  verfe,  (perhapi 
Oq  %  the 
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the  iboveC/jtonicon)  extraaed  from  Bede,  Malmf- 
bury,  Gerald  us,  and  others. 

(2.)  Bradshaw,  John,  pre fident  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  condemned  Charles  I.  an  e\'ent  which 
brought  upon  his  mennory  all  the  opprobrium  that 
the  ingenious  friends  of  the  party  that  triumphed 
over  the  republicans  of  that  day  could  devife. 
Neither  have  there  been  wanting  hiftorians,  fo  far 
the  dupes  of  vulgar  clamour  as  to  put  upon  record, 
and  hand  down  to  pofterity  in  their  writings, 
many  doubtful  ftories  refpeding  the  motives  of 
his  political'  condud,  as  well  as  of  his  birth  and 
origin ;  for  the  execrations  of  party  confound  all 
diftindtions,  and  blacken  with  one  promifcuous 
touch,  all  the  objedls  again  ft  whom  their  ungo- 
vernable fury  happens  to  be  direded.  It  is  not 
wonderful  indeed  that  the  biography  of  a  man, 
whom  it  was  the  faflnon  of  thofe  times  to  con- 
fider  as  a  vice  even  to  namCf  (hould  be  mutilated 
and  imperfed ;  or  that  the  dired  traces  of  his  fa- 
mily defcent  ihould  be  infcrutable  to  the  inveftiga- 
tions  of  the  herald  or  the  antiquary.  Thofe,  whofe 
averfion  held  forth  him  as  a  fanguinary  regicide, 
were  able  to  indulge,  without  danger  of  contra^ 
didion,  in  any  reveries  they  thought  proper,  rc# 
ipeding  his  low  birth  and  the  impurity  of  hie  mo^ 
tives ;  for  it  mav  be  fuppofed  none  of  his  family 
or  fiionds  would  dare  to  oppofe  the  current  of  po- 
pular odium,  by  attcmptmg  a  vindication,  to 
which,  however  conformable  to  truth,  few  would 
be  prevailed  on  to  attend.  As  no  thinking  perfon 
will  callyu^  or  expiditnt  the  cataftrophe  in  which 
Bradfhaw  took  fo  confpicuous  a  (hare,  we  leave 
the  fubjed  to  thofe  who  adhere  tOy  or  who  im- 
pugn the  political  tenets  of  the  Stuart  race.  The 
late  Lord  Oardcnftone  ra(hly  ventured  to  ftile  it 
'•  a  great  ad  of  national  juftice.'*  But  we  fhall 
content  ourfelves  with  repelling  a  great  calumny 
which  one  writer  has  copied  from  another,  and 
which  involves  the  prefident  Bfadfliaw  in  the 
common  reproach  of  having  been  the  tool  of  the 
ufurper  Cromwell.  Whether  he  was  or  not, 
will  appear  from  ihe  following  extrads,  taken 
firom  the  memoirs  of  that  honeft  kiftorian  of  hia 
otum  times f  Ludlow,  who,  though  implicated liim- 
fclf  in  the  death  of  Charles,  was  never  accufi^, 
'  ey^  by  his  enemies,  of  having  recorded  a  fa!fe<i 
hood.  Thefe  are  taken  from  the  4to  edition  pub" 
lilhed  in  1771,  and  are  as  follows  :  P.  11 8.  **  On 
the  loth  Jan.  1648,  the  High  Court  of  Juftice  e- 
ftabltflied  by  an  ad  of  the  parliament  for  the  trial 
of  king  Charles  I.  chofe  ferjeant  Bradlbaw  to  be 
the  prefident,  and  Mr  Ude  and  Mr  Spay  to  be  his 
a.ilftants."  P.  an.  **  In  England  they  better  un- 
derftood  the  deHgn  that  was  carrying  on,  info- 
much,  that  many  perfons  of  known  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity were  cho(en  to  lit  in  this  aflembly  (the 
new  parliament),  in  p<irticular  the  lord  prcGdcnt 
Bradiimw,  fir  Arthur  liazelrig,  &c.  &c.  P.  240. 
•*  Cromwell  fummons  him  and  others  to  council, 
and  is  obeyed.  As  foon  as  Cromwell  law  the  loiJ 
prefident,  he  required  him  to  take  out  a  new  com- 
miniou  for  his  office  of  chief  juftice  of  Chcfter, 
which  he  refufed,  alledging  that  he  held  thit  place 
by  a  grant  from  the  parliament  of  England,  to 
continue  quamdiufe  bene  gcffhrit*  And  whether  he 
h-^  carried  himfelf  with  that  integrity  which  j-us 
commiflion  exacted  from  him,  he  was  willing  to 
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fubmit  to  a  trial  by  12  Engliihmen,  to  be  cboien 
even  by  Cromwell  himfelf."  P.  244.  "  The  pre- 
fident Bradfhaw,  notwithftanding  what  bad  paf- 
fed,  refolved  to  go  his  circuity  as  cliief  juftice  of 
Chefter,  unlets  he  fhouM  be  prevented  by  force. 
But  Cromwell  thought  it  more  advifable  to  permit 
him  to  execute  his  office,  than,  by  interrupting 
his  circuit,  to  make  a  breach  with  thofe  of  the 
long  robe,  whofe  affiftance  was  fo  neceffaiy  to  the 
carrying  on  his  defign.  By  the  intrigues  of  Crom- 
well, he  and  other  Heady  favourers  of  the  com- 
monwealth loft  their  flats."  P.  »6i.  •*  In  the 
parliament  called  by  Richard  Cromwell,  the  pre- 
fident Bradfliaw  was  returned  for  the  ^county  of 
Chefter,  by  the  fherift?'  P.  277.  **  And  the  bet- 
ter to  fhew  the  confideration  the  parliament  bad 
for  fome  eminent  perfons  who  were  not  of  their 
body,  it  was  agreed  that  the  lord  prefident  Brad- 
fhaw, the  lord  Fairfax,  and  others,  fliould  be 
members  of  the  council  of  ftate.''  P.  282  "  The 
lord  prefident  Bradfhaw,  feijeant  Fountain,  and 
ferjeant  TyrelU  were  made  commifliioners  of  the 
broad  feal."  P.  307.  **  During  thofe  diforders, 
the  council  of  ftate  ftill  affembled  at  the  ufual  place 
and  at  one  of  i]|.*ir  meetings,  colonel  Sydenham, 
who  was  one  of  them,  made  a  fpeech,  wherein 
he  endeavoured  tojuftify  thefe  proceedings  of  the 
army,  undertaking  to  prove  that  they  were  necef- 
fitated  to  ffiake  ufe  of  this-laft  remedy,  by  a  par- 
ticular  call  •  of  the  Divine  Providence.  But  the 
lord  prefient  Bradfhaw,  who  was  then  prefident, 
though  by  long  ficknefs  very  weak  and  much  ex- 
ten  u  tted,  yet  animated  by  his  ardent  zeal  and 
conftant  a^edion  to  the  common  caufe,  upon 
hearing  thefe!  words,  ftood  up  and  intemipted 
him,  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  that  deteftable 
adion,  and  telling  the  council,  that  bein^*  now 
going  to  his  God,  he  had  not  patience  to  fit  there 
to  here  his  great  name  fo  openly  blafphemed;  and 
thereupon  departed,  and  withdrew  himfelf,  from 
public  employment."  Guthrie,  fpeaking  of  thofe 
with  whom  Bradfhaw  aded,  makfrs  the  following 
remarks:  ".They  v?ho  brought  Charles  to  the 
block  were  men  of  different  perfuafions  and  prin- 
ciples, but  many  of  them  poireffed  moft  amazing' 
abilities  for  govemment.  They  omitted  no  mea- 
furc  that  cbuld  give  perpetual  exclufion  to  king- 
ly power  in  England;  and  it  canpot'  be  denied, 
that,  after  they  ereded  themfelves  Jnto  a  com- 
monwealth, they  did  prodigious  things  for  re- 
trieving the  glory  of  England  by  foa.  I'hey  were 
joined  by  nnmy  of  the  prefbyteri^s,  and  both 
parties  hated  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  though  they 
were  forced  to  employ  them  in  the  redudion  of 
Ireland,  and' afterwards  againft  the  Scots,  who 
had  received  Charles  II.  as  their  king.  Bv  cutting 
down  the  timbtr  upon  the  royal  domains,  they 
prpduced,  as  it  were  by  magic,  all  at  once,  a 
fleet  fuperior  to  any  that  had  ever  been  feen  in 
F  urope."  Bradfhaw's  defcendants  are  ftill  in  ex- 
if^ence.  There  is  a  Bvadfhaw  of  Pennington  in 
Lancafhire,  who  is  of  the  prefident's  ftmily:  and 
he  has  alfo  lineal  defcendants,  of  another  name, 
in  London  and  Liverpool. 

(;,  4.)  Bradshaw,  two  Englifh  villages;  r. 
in  the  High  Peak  of  Derby,  called  alfoBaADSHAW- 
edge:  2.  in  Lincolnfhire,  near  Bury, 

BRADSTONE,  3  Tillages;  i.  in  Deroofhire, 
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near   Launcefton:   %.  in 

Berkeley :  .;.  in  Shropftiire,  near  Hungerford. 

BRADWALL,  in  Staffordfhire,  N.  of  Ncw- 
cal^le  under  Line, 

BRADWARDIN,  Thomas,  Abp.  of  Canter- 
burvy  was  bom  at  Hartiield  in  Suilex,  about  th^ 
cloiSof  the  ijjtb  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  der 
gree  of  D.  D.  and  was  efteexned  a  profound  fcho- 
lar^  a  l^lfal  mathematician,  and  confummate  di- 
vine. Pitt  fays  he  was  a  profefTor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford.  From  being  chancellor  of  the  diocelb 
of  London,  he  became  a  courtier  and  confelfor  to 
Edward  ill.  whom  he  conftantly  attended  during 
his  war  with  France,  affifting  that  vidtorious 
prince  with  his  advnce,  anfmating  the  troops,  and 
fervently  praying  for  their  fuccets.  After  his  re- 
turn he  was  made  prebcildnry  of  Lincoln,  and 
Abp.  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at  Lambeth  in 
1 3 49,  forty  days  al  ter  his  confecration.  His  wo|:ks 
are^i.  D^  Caufa  Deif  printed,  London,  1618,  pub- 
liflied  by  J.  H.  Savil,  %'.  De geometria  fpeculatruat 
&c.  Paris,  I495»  1514,  1536.'  3.  De  arHbmetica 
praSicat  Paris,  1501,  15 1».  '4,  De  proportionibtksy 
Paris,' 1495.  Venice,  15 ojy,  folio.  5/X)^  ^i^iikird- 
Sura  eircidiy  Paris,  1405,  folio.  ' 

BRADWAY,  two  Erigliih Village^:  i.  in  GIou- 
cefter,  S.  of  Campdcn :  %.  ten  m.&om  Worcefter. 

(1—6.)  BRADWELL,  8  villages'^  viz.  i.  in 
Bucks,  1  m.  6:0m  Stony  Stratfprd :  a.  in  Che- 
fhire,  N.  of  Sandbach :  3.  in  the  High  Peak  of 
Derby :  4.  in  ElTex,  near  Coggefhall ;  which  has 
a  fair,  24  June:  5.  in  Suflolk,  between  Layftoff 
and  Yarmouth:  6.  in  Warwickihire,'  near  Gr<«n* 
borough: — 

(7.)  Bradwell-grove,  in  Oxfardihire:  and 

(8.)Bradw£ll  juxta'  mare,  X'.^.  nigh  the 
iea,]  m  Eifcx,  near  Fillingham. 

BRAD  WIN,  N.of  Towcefter,Northamptonfh. 

( I.J  BRAD  WOOD,  in  Durham,  near  Stanhope, 

(1.)  Br  AD  WOOD,  in  Lanark,  near  Carluke. 

BRAf) WORTHY,  5  m.  NE.  of  Stratton,  De- 
Tonfliire*  .  f-        . 

(i.)  BRADY,  Nicholas,  an  excellent  divine  and 
poet,  boni  at  Bandon,  in  Cork,  in  1659.  ^^  ^u- 
died  at  Weftminiter,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford 
and  Dublin  colleges.  He  was  a '  zealous  pro^ 
moter  of  the  revolution  s  and,  in  1690,  when  the 
troubles  broke  out  in  Irdand,  by  his  intereft  with 
M*Carty,  king  James's  general,  he  thrive  prevent, 
cd  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Baiidon.  Having 
cjuitted  feveral  preferments  in  Ireland,  he  fettled 
in  London,  where  be  was  fucceflively  promoted! 
to  ievcral  livings ;  and  at  the  time  9f  his  death 
was  redor  of  Clapham,  minifter  of  Richmond, 
and  chaplain  to  the  D.  of  Ormond's  troopf  of 
horfe  guards.  He  wrote  part  of  the  new  veriion 
of  the  Pfalms,  now  fung  inr  many  churches  in 
England  and  Ireland ;  the  JEneid^  of  Virgil,  in  4 
vols;  and  3  vols  of  fermons.  He  died  May  aoth, 
i7»6.  ^ 

(a.)  Brady,  Robert,  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1643, 
was  mafter  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  regiu* 
profefibr,  and  twice  reprefentative  of  that  univer- 
tity  in  parliament.  In  2689,  he  was  made  keep- 
er of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  and  was  phyfician 
in  ordinary  to  James  II,  He  wrote.  An  intro- 
duaion  to  the  Old  Engliih  hiHory  \  Aa  hiftory  of 
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Gloucefterfliire,  iiear  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and,  A  treatife  00 
Eoglifli  boroughs.    He  died  in  1700. 

BRADYPEPSIA,  [from  ^e«^,  (low,  and  «i^«f, 
digeftion,]  flow  of  digeftion. 

BRADYPUS,  the  Sloth,  a  fpccies  of  quadru- 
peds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta.  Tne  cha- 
raders  are  thefe :  They  have  no  fore  teeth  in  their 
jay^ ;  the  dog  teeth  are  blunt,  folitary,  and  longer 
than  the  grinders  \  they  have  5  grinders  on  each 
fide.  The  body  is  covered  with  hair.  There  are 
only  two  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  Brady  PUS  didactylus  hiiionly  two  toes- 
on  each  foot,  and  no  tail :  The  head  is  round ; 
the  ears  are  large ;  and  it  has  no  mammae  on  the 
breaft :  llie  body  is  covered  with  afh-coloured 
hair.    It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.    See  Plate  XLI. 

J^ig'  5- 

1.  Brady  PUS  tridactylvs,  or  American 
Sloth,  ha^  a  ihort  tail,  and  3  toes  on  each  foot. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fox.  The  body  is  covered 
over  with  hair  of  a  grey  colour ;;  the  face  is  naked ; 
the  throat  is  veHowiih  5  the  fore  feet  are  longer 
than  the  hind  feet ;  the  claws  are  compreiIed»  and 
very  ftrong.  It  has  no  mammse  on  the  breaA  v 
nor  any  external  ears,  but  only  two  winding  holes. 
It  is  the  moft  fluggiih  of  all  animals,  and  feem9 
to  move  with  the  utmoft  pain.  Its  food  is  firuitr 
or  the  leaves  of  trees.  If  it  cannot  find  fruit  on 
^e  ground,  it  looks  out  for  a  tree  well  loaded, 
and  with  great  pain  climbs  up:  to  fa  ve  the  trouble 
of  defcending,  it  flings  off  the  fruit,  and,  forming 
itfelf  into  a  ball,  drops  from  the  branches,  con- 
tinues at  the  foot  till  it  has  devoured  all,  nor  ever 
hirs  till  Compelled  by  hunger.  It  never  drinks, 
and  is  terrified  at  rain.  The  following  wonder- 
ful account  of  this  animal,  from  Kircher's  Mufur- 
gutf  is  qiipted  by  Mr  Stillingflect  in  his  mifcella* 
oeous  tracts.  "  The  defcription  (fays  ICircher)! 
(lad  fkxtm  father  Torus,  who  refilled  in  America* 
who  had  animals  of  this  kind  in  his  pofTeflBon,  and 
made  many  experiments  in  relation  to  their  nature 
and  quiilities.  Its  figure  is  extraordinary ;  it  is  a- 
bout  the  bignefs  of  a  cat,  of  very  ugly  counte- 
nance, and  has  claws  extended  like  fingers*  The 
hinder  part  Of  the  head  and  neck  are  covered  with 
hair.  It  f\veeps  the  ground  with  its  fat  belly,  ne- 
ver rifes  upon  its  feet^  and  moves  fo  flowly,  that 
it  would  feahre  go  the  length  of  a  bow^ihot  in  15 
days,  though  conftantly  moving^  and  it  is  there- 
fore called  the  Jloth,  '  k  lives  generally  upon  tops 
of  ti-ees,*  and  employs  two  days  to  crawl  up,  antt 
as  many  to  get  down 'again.  Nature  has  doiib!/ 
guarded  this  animal  againft  its  enemies.  Firft,  I  / 
giving  it  fuch  ftrengtb  in  its  feet,  thit  whatever  it 
feizes,  it  holds  fo  fafl,  that  it  never  can  be  treed 
from  its  ctaws,  but  taufi  there  die/of  hunger. — 
adly.  By  giving  it  (uch  a  moving  afped,  when  it 
looks  at  any  man  Who  fhould  be  tempted  to  hui  t: 
it,  that  it  K  impoffible  not  to  be  touclied  wii.i 
compaflion ;  befides,  that  at  the  lame  time  it  f  heij  .i 
tears,  and  upon  the  whole  p'erfuades  one,  that  a 
creature  fb  defencelefs,  and  of  fo  unhappy  a  body, 
ought  not  to  be  tormented.-  To  make  an  exp^  - 
riment  of  this,  the  above  mentioned  father  pro- 
cured bne  of  thefe  animals  to  be  brought  to  01:  r 
college  at  Carthagena.  He  put  a  long  pole  under 
its  feet,  which  it  fei^ed  upon  very  £rmly,  and 
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4(^ou1d  not  let  go  again. 

*hu8  voluntarily  fufpended,  was  placed  between 
two  beams  along  with  the  pole,  and  there  it  re- 
«nained  without  meat,  drink,  or  neep,  40  days ; 
its  eyes  being  always  fixed  on  people  that  looked 
at  it,  who  were  fo  touched,  thit  they  could  not 
forbear  pitying  it.  At  laft  being  taken  down, 
they  let  loofe  a  dog  on  it,  which  after  a  little  while 
the  floth  (eieed  with  his  feet,  and  held  him  four 
days  till  he  died  of  hunger.  This  was  taken  from 
the  motith  of  the  father.  They  add  (continues 
Kircher),  that  this  creature  makes  no  noife  but 
at  night*  Hut  that  very  extraordinary.  For  by  in- 
terruptions, that  laft  about  the  length  of  a  figh 
or  femipaufe,  it  goes  through  the  fix  vulgar  inter- 
vals off  mufic,  Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la.  La,  fol,  fa, 
mi,  re,  ut,  afcending  and  defcending,  and  thefe 
perfedtly  in  tune :  So  that  the  Spaniards,  when 
thfey  firrt  got  pofleflion  of  this  coaft,  and  heard 
thefe  notes,  imagined  that  fome  people  brought 
up  to  our  mufic  were  finging.  This  animal  is  cal- 
led by  the  natives  baut ;  certainly  becaufe,  go- 
ing through  thefe  mufical  intervals,  it  repeats, 
lisij  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  &c."  To  this  account  Lin- 
4iJeus  feems,  in  his  Sj^ema  Natura^  to  give  credit: 
For  he  fays,  in  his  fliort  way  of  defcription,  a- 
fnong  other  things,  '*  It  utters  an  afcending  hex- 
achord :  its  noife  is  horrible;  its  tears  are  piteous/' 
He  quotes  Muff  rave,  Clufius,  Gefner,  &c. 

(i.)  BRAE-MAR,  or  /  a  fnountainous  diftrift 

<i.)BRAE-MARR,  5  of  Scotland,  in  Aber- 
deenftiire,  fituated  m  the  middle  of  the  Grampian 
hills,  about  50  miles  W.  olF  Aberdeen,  and  one  of 
the  3  divifions  of  that  extenfive  territory  called 
Marr.  Geographers  have  ftrangely  miftaken  it, 
by  reprefenting  it  as  a  valley.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ogilvy 
of  Mid-Marr,  ftiles  it  the  higbeft  part  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Hardy  gives  a  ?mi^;^r  de- 
ifcription  of  it.  See  N*"  a.  The  itailtake  feems  ta 
have  arifen  from  confounding  it  with  Mid-Marr. 

(1.)  Brae-Marr,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  the 
above  diftridt,  (N**  i.)  anciently  called  Cean-an- 
DROCHAiT,  and  long  united  with  that  of  Crathy. 
It  is  «<  more  elevated,*'  <ay«  Mr  M*Hardy,  «  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  farther  removed  in 
every  diredion  fTOm  the  coaft,  than  any  other 
parifti  in  Scotland/'  By  that  gentleman's  report 
to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  it  contained  1127  inhabitants, 
466  horfes^  9106  iheep,  and  930  black  cattle,  in 
X 793 .    For  other  particulars,  fee  C R  at h y . 

(1.)  BRAE-MORAY,  a  parifli  in  Murrayihirc 

SeeEOENKBIXLlE/ 

i%.)  Brae-moray,  knock  of.    See  Knock. 

(3.)  BraY'-Morat,  or  )  a     mountainous    and 

BRAfe-MURRAY,  '  S  woody  diftrid  of  Scot- 
land,  in  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Nairn. 

BRAES,  an  eminence  in  Stir]inglhire«  in  the 
pariih  of  Dunipace,  on  which  there  is  an' ancient 
Daniflifort. 

BRAESBRIDGE,  a  village  S.  of  Lincoln. 

BRAFFERTON,  two  villages;  i.  in  Durham, 
3  m.  N.  of  Dariington :  ».  in  Yorkihire,  NE.  of 
Boroughbridge. 

(i.)  BRAG,  a  game  at  cards,  wherein  as  many 
may  partake  as  the  cards  will  fuppiy ;  the  eldeft 
hand  dealing  3  to  each  pei*foh  at  one  time,  and 
turning  up  the  laft  card  all  round.  7'bis  done, 
eadi^amefter  puts  dpwa  3  ftakcs,  onz  for  each 
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The  animal,  therefore,  card.— The  firft  ftake  is  won  by  the  beft  card 
turned  up  in  the  dealing  round ;  beginning  from 
the  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  fo  downwards. 
When  cards  of  the  fame  value  are  tumtd  up  to 
two  or  more  of  the  gamefters,  the  eideft  hand 
gains ;  but  the  ace  of  diamonds  wins,  to  what- 
ever hand  it  be  turned  up.— The  fccond  ftake  is 
won  by  what  is  called  the  brapry  which  con  lifts  in 
one  of  the  gamefters  challenging  the  reft  to  pro- 
duce cards  equal  to  his.  A  pair  of  aces  is  the 
beft  brag,  a  pair  of  kings  the  nt^xt,  and  fo  on;  and 
a  pair  of  any  fort  wins  the  ftake  from  the  moft 
valuable  (ingle  card.  In  t^is  pait  confifts  the 
great  diverfion  of  the  game ;  for,  by  the  artfiil 
management  of  the  looks,  gefture,  and  voice,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  a  pair  of  fives,  treys,  or 
even  deuces,  out-brags  a  much  higher  pair,  and 
even  fome  pairs  royal,  to  the  no  fmall  merriment 
of  the  company.  The  knave  of  clubs  is  a  prin- 
cipal favourite,  making  a  pair  with  any  other  card 
in  hand,  and  with  any  other  two  cards  a  p^ir 
royal. — The  third  ftake  is  won  by  the  perfon  who 
firft  makes  up  the  cards  in  his  hand  31 ;  each  dig- 
nified card  going  for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the 
pack,  as  ufual  in  this  game. 

(a.)  *  Brag.  «./.  [from  the  verb  ]  i.  A  boaft ; 
a  proud  expreflion. — 

A  kind  of  conqueft 
Osefar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of  came,  and  faw,  and  overcame.  Sbakefp. 
— It  was  fuch  a  new  thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  re- 
ceive fo  little  hurt,  upon  dealing  with  the  Englith, 
as  Avallaneda  made  great  brags  of  it,  for  no  grvat- 
er  matter  than  waiting  upon  the  Englifli  afar  ott'. 

su  The  thing  boafted. — 

Beauty  is  nature's  brag^  and  muft  be  (hewn 
In  courts,  at  feafts,  and  high  foltmnities. 
Where  moft  may  wonder.  Milton. 

•  To  3rag.  -v.  n,  [bra^gererif  Dutch.]  1.  To 
boaft ;  to  dtfplay  oftentatioufly ;  to  tell  Wiftful 
ftories. — 

Thou  coward !  art  thou  bragging  to  the  ftars  ? 
Telling  the  bufties  that  thou  look'ft  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  ?  Sbakefpeart. 

— Mark  me,  with  what  violence  fhe  firft  loved  the 
Moor,  but  for  braggings  and  telling  her  fentafti- 
cal  lies.  Sbakejpeare. — In  bragging  out  fome  of 
tJieir  private  tenets,  as  if  they  were  the  eftablifhed 
do^ine  of  the  church  of  England.  Sandtrjon, — 
They  rebels  were  grown  fo  ftrong  there,  that  they 
intended  then,  as  they  already  bragged^  to  come 
over  and  make  this  the  feat  of  war.  Clarendon, — 
Mrs  Bull's  condition  was  looked  upon  as  defpe- 
rate  by  all  the  men  of  art ;  but  there  were  thofe 
that  bragged  they  had  an  infallible  ointment.  Ar- 
butbnot,  a.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  boafted.— 
Knowledge  being  tlie  only  thing  wbereo/wi^  poor 
old  men  can  brug,  we  cannot  make  it  known  but 
by  utterance.  Sidney,^^ 

Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govcm'd  youth. 

Sbakefpforf. 
Ev'ry  bufy  little  fcribbler  now 
Shells  with  the  praifes  which  h^  gives  himfelf, 
And  taking  fandtuary  in  the  crowd, 
Brngs  of  his  impudi nee,  aiid  (corns  to  mend. 

Ro/^ommon. 
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^.  On  is  ufed,  but  improperly.— 

Yet  1o !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  6rag  on  / 

ReducM  at  laft  to  hifs  in  my  own  dragon. 

Pope. 

BRAGA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Entre-duero-e-minho,  fituated  on  the 
river  Cavadoi  33  miles  N.  of  Porto  Port.  Lon.  8. 
29.  W.  Lat.  41.  4»-  N. 

BRAGAN'S-TOWN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Louth,  35  m.  from  Dublin. 

(i.)  BRAGANZA,  a  duchy  of  Portugal. 

{%.)  Br  AG  AN  z  A,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy 
(N*  I.)  feated  on  an  eminence  near  the  rivulet 
Fervenza  ;and  divided  into  the  old  city  and  the  new 
town.  The  former  is  upon  an  eminence,  and  for- 
tified with  a  double  wall.  That  part  next  the 
town  has  5  b^ftions,  but  no  ditch ;  the  citadel  is 
on  the  oppofite  fide  joined  to  the  wall.  The 
town  is  in  a  plain,  and  defended  by  a  fort  with  4 
baftions*  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Sabor,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Galicia ;  $$  niiles  NE.  of  Villa  Real ; 
and  carries  on  a  (ilk  manufadure.  Lon.  6. 13*  W. 
Lat.  41.  47.  N. 

BRAGER-EN0,  a  village  in  Hertfordfliire,  N. 
of  Datch worth,  and  W.  of  Watton. 

♦  BRAGGADOCIO,  n.f.  [from  brag,]  A  puf- 
fing, fwelling,  boafting  fellow. — The  world  a- 
bounds  in  terrible  fanfarons,  in  the  mafque  of  men 
of  honour ;  but  thefe  bragifadocioi  are  eafy  to  be 
dete^Sed.  VEfiran\^. — By  the  plot,  you  may 
guefs  much  of  the  charaaers  of  the  perfons ;  a 
braggaJccia  captain,  a  parafite,  and  a  lady  of  plea, 
fure.  Drjdcn. 

♦  BRAGGARDIS2V?.  n.f.  [from  brag.]  Boaft- 
fulnefs ;  vain  oftentation. 

( I.)  •  braggart:  adj.  [from  brag.]  Boaftful ; 
vainly  oftentatious. — 

Shall  I,  none's  flave,  of  high  bom  or  rais'd 
men  .  . 

Fear  frowns;  and  my  miftrefs,  truth,  betray 

thee 
Toth*  huffing,  braggart^  puft  nobility  ?  Bonne. 
(a.)  *  Braggart,  n.f.  [from  brag.]  A  boafter. 

Who  knows  himfelf  a  braggart^ 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pafs. 
That  ever  braggart  fhall  be  found  an  afs. 

&hakefpdar€. 

♦  BRAGGER.  If./,  [from  brag.']  A  boafter ; 
an  oftentatious  fellow. — Such  as  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  found  thefe  braggersy  thoroughly,  by 
having  fometimes  endured  the  penance  of  their 
fottifh  company,  have  found  them,  in  converfe, 
empty  and  infipid.  South. 

BRAGGOT,  [from  brag^  malt,  and  gots^  a 
honey-comb.  Old  Brit]  a  kind  of  drink  made  of 
malt,  honey,  and  fpices,  much  ufed  in  Wales. 

BRAGGS,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire. 

♦  BRAGLESS.  adj.  [from  brag.'\  Without  a 
boaft ;  without  oftentation. — 

The  bruit  is,  Hedlor's  flain,  and  by  Achilles. 

If  it  is  fo,  braglrfs  let  it  be. 

Great  HecStor  was  as  good  a  man  as  he, 

Shakefpeare. 

♦  BRAGLY.  adnj.  [from  brag.]  Finely ;  fo  as 
it  may  be  bragged. — 

Seeft  not  thilk  hawthorn  ftud. 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  bud. 
And  utter  his  tender  head? 
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Flora  now  calleth  forth  each  flower, 
And  bids  make  ready  Maia's  bower.      Sptnfefm 
BRAG  WORT,  a  weak  kind  of  Mead. 
BRAHAN  CASTLE,    the    chief   feat  of  Mr 
M*Kenzie  of  Seaforth,  is  fituated  in  Rofsihire,  in 
the  parifh  of  Urray. 

BRAHE,  Tycho,  a  celebrated  aftronomer,  de- 
fcended  of  an  illuftrious  family  originally  of  Swe- 
den, but  fettled  at  Denmark,  was  bom  Dec.  14th 
1546,  at  Knudftorp  in-Schonen.  He  was  taught 
Latin  when  feven  years  old,  and  ftudied  five  years 
under  private  tutors.  His  father  dying,  his  uncle 
fent  him,  in  April  1559,  to  ftudy  phitofophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Copenhagen.  The  great  edipfe  of  the 
fun  on  the  aift  Aug.  1560.  happening  at  the  pre- 
cife  time  the  aftronomers  had  foretold,  he  began 
to  look  upon  aftronomy  at  fbmething  divine ;  and 
purchafing  the  tables  of  Stadius,  gained  fome  na- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  planets.  In  1564,  he 
was  fent  by  his  uncle  to  Leipfic  to  ftudy  law ;  but 
aftronomy  wholly  engrofled  his  thoughts,  and  in 
purchafing  books  on  that  fcience  he  employed  all 
his  pocket  money.  Having  procured  a  fmall  ce- 
leftial  globe,  he  was  wont  to  wait  till  his  tutor 
was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  conftel- 
lations  and  learn  their  names ;  and  when  the  iky 
was  clear,  he  fpent  whole  nights  in  viewing  the 
ftars.  In  1565,  Brahe  having  quarrelled  with  a  • 
Danifh  nobleman,  they  fought  and  he  had  part  of 
his  nofe  cut  off  j  which  defed  he  fo  artfully  fup- 
plied  with  one  made  of  gold  and  filver,  that  it  was 
not  perceivable.  About  this  time  he  began  to  ap- 
ply to  chemiftry,  propofing  nothing  Icfs  than  to 
obtain  the  philofopher's  ftone.  In  J571,  he  re- 
turned to  Denmark^  and  was  favoured  by  his 
mother's  brother,  Steno  Belle,  a  lover  of  learning, 
with  a  convenient  place  at  hiscaftleof  Herritzvad 
near  Knudftorp,  for  making  his  obfervations»  and 
building  a  laboratory.  But  marrying  a  country 
girl,  beneath  his  rank,  fuch  a  violent  quarrel  en- 
fued  between  him  and  his  relations,  tliat  Frede- 
rick IL  king  of  Denmark,  was  obliged  to  inter- 
pofe  to  reconcile  them.  In  15  74?  he  read  ledturea 
upon  the  theory  of  the  comets  at  Copenhagen.— 
In  1575,  he  began  his  travels  through  Germany, 
and  proceeded  as  far. as  Venice:  he  then  refolved 
to  remove  his  family,  and  fettle  at  Bafil ;  but  the 
king  being  informed  of  his  defign,  and  unwilliug 
to  lofe  fuch  an  ornament  to  his  country,  promifed, 
(to  enable  him  to  purfue  his  ftudies,)  to  beftow 
upon  him,  for  life,  the  ifland  of  Huen  m  the 
Sound,  to  eredt  an  obfervatory  and  laboratory 
there,  and  to  defray  all  the  expences  neceflaryfor 
carrying  on  his  defigns.  Tycho  Brahe  readily  em- 
braced this  propofal ;  and  accordingly  the  firft 
ftone  of  the  obfervatory  was  laid  Auguft  8,  1576. 
The  king  alfo  gave  him  a  penfion  of  a 000  crowns 
out  of  his  treafury,  a  fee  in  Norway,  and  a  ca- 
nonry  of  Rofbild,  which  brought  him  1000  more. 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  going  to  Denmark  to  mar- 
ry the  princefs  Anne,  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Urani- 
bourg,  made  him  feveral  prefents,  and  with  hjs 
own  hand  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  in  his  praife.— 
After  the  death  of  king  Frederic,  in  1588,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  pen  (ion,  fee,  and  canonry;  upon 
which,  finding  himfelf  incapable  of  bearing  the 
expences  of  his  obfervatory,  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, whither  he  brought  feme  of  his  iiiftruments, 
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mud  cohtinued  his  aftronomical  obfervationi  in 
ih^t  city,  till  Vatkendorf,  chairtberiairt  to  Chrif- 
tain  IV.  commanded  him,  by  the  king's  order,  to 
dilcontinue  them.  He  then  removed  his  family 
to  Roftock,  and  afterwards  to  Hofftein,  to  foHcit 
Henry  Ranzou  to  introduce  him  to  the  emperoxt, 
Rodoiphus;  and  that  gentleman  (Complying,  he 
was  received  by  the  emperor  at  A-ague  with  the 
utmoft  civility  and  refpeft.  Thit  prince  gave 
him  a  magnincent  boufe,  till  he  could  procure 
one  more  fit  foraftrortomical  obfcrvations  ^  aflign- 
etl  him  a  pen  lion  of  300  crowns ;  add  pi^mifed, 
upon  the  firft  opportunity,  a  fee  foi*  him  And  his 
dcfccndants :  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  hap- 
py fituation  5  for,  on  the  a4th  0(5t,  1601,  he  died 
of  *i  retenti.^n  of  urine,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  int:i  -jd  very  magnificentty  in  the  prin- 
cipal chuTTch  at  Prague,  where  a  noble  monument 
was  eredled  to  him. — His  flciU  in  aftronomy  is  uni- 
verfally  known,  and  he  is  famed  for  being  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  fyftem,  which  he  endeavoured, 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  eftiblifh  inilead  of  the 
Copemican.  He  was  very  credulous  with  i*egard 
to  judicial  aftrology  and  prefages.  If  he  met  an 
^Id  woman  when  he  went  out  of  doors,  or  a 
hare  upon  the  road  on  a  journey,  he  ufed  to  turn 
back  immediately,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was  a 
bad  omen.  When  he  lived  at  Uranibourg,  he 
had  at  his  houfe  a  madman,  whom  he  placed  at 
his  feet  at  table,  and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined 
that  every  thing  fpoken  by  mad  perfons  prefaged 
fomething,  he  carefully  obferved  all  that  this  man 
faid ;'  and  becaufe  it  ibmetimes  proved  true,  he 
imagined  it  might  always  be  depended  on.  A 
mere  trifle  put  him  in  a  paflion ;  and  againft  per- 
fons of  the  firft  rank,  with  whom  it  was  his  inte- 
reft  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  difcovered 
his  refentment.  He  was  very  apt  to  rally  others, 
but  highly  provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  ta- 
ken with  himfelf.  His  principal  works  are,  i. 
yPros:ymnafmata  aflronomU.  %,  De  mundt  at  herd 
rffcentiorlhus  pb^nome/ih.  3.  Bpifiolarum  afirono^ 
mkarum  liber »  Of  the  refl  of  his  works  Dr  Hut- 
ton  gives  a  lift,  in  his  Math,  and  PbiL  Diff»  Vol.  i. 
p.  a  15, 126. 

T3RAHMA.    See  Br  am  a. 

(1.)  »  BR'VID.  ndj.  [To  bred^,  in  Cbaucer,  is  to 
d.^e/ivT,^    An  old  word,  which  feems  to  fignify 

Since  Frenchmen  are  fo  hraid^ 
JMarry  'em  th;it  will.    I'll  live  and  die  a  maid. 

^bakfjpeare* 
(!.)♦  Braid,  ff./  [from  the  verb.]    A  texture; 
knot,  jor  complication  of  fomething  woven  toge- 
ther.— 

Lift  en  wher?  thon  art  fitting, 
TTndcr  the  glofiy,  cool,  tranflucent  wave. 
In  twiftcd  braidi  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loofe  train  of  thy  amber-dropping.  Milton^ 

No  longer  fhall  thy  comely  traces  break 
In  Bowing  ringlets  on  thy  fnowy  neck, 
Qr  fit  behind  thy  head,  an  ample  round. 
In  graceful  Iraidsj  with  various  tibbon  bound. 

Prior. 
•  To  Braid,  v.  a,  [braJaiti  Saxon.]    To  wave 
to;,  ether.— 

Clofe  the  ferpent  fly, 
Icfinaat!;:!g,  wjve  with  gordian  twine 
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His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fatal  gufle 

Gave  proof  unheeded.  MilMt 

— Ofier  wands,  lying  loofely,  may  each  of  them  be 
eafily  diflbciated  from  the  reft ;  but  when  braided 
into  a  bafket,  they  cohere  ftrongly.  Bo^h. — 
A  ribbon  did  the  braided  trefles  bmd, 

The  reft  was  loofe,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind. 

Drjdcn. 
Since  in  braided  gold  her  feet  ia  bound| 

And  a  long  trailing  mantua  fweeps  the  ground. 

Her  ihoc  difdains  the  ftrect. 

BRAIDALBIN,  or  Br  e  ad  a  lsah  e,  a  diftria  of 
Perthftiire,  extending  31m.  from  E.  to  W.  and  13 
where  broadeft  from  S.  to  N.  It  is  a  mountain- 
ous country,  lying  among  the  Grampian  hills,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  country  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  Albania;  whence  the  Highlanders  to 
this  day  call  themfelves  Albinicb.  The  name,  in 
Gaelic,  Braid  Jlbalnnt  fignifics  the  higheft  part  in 
Scotland,  as  an  evidence  of  which  the  rivers  run 
partly  into  the  eaftem  and  partly  into  the  weftem 
ocean.  It  is  bdanded  on  the  W.  by  Lochaber, 
Lorn,  apd  Knapdale ;  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  part 
of  Lochaber  and  part  of  Athol  5  and  on  the  S.  by 
Strathem  and  Monteith.  It  produces  plenty  of 
game  and  black  cattle ;  is  inhabited  by  Highland- 
ers faid  to  be  the  moft  civilized  in  all  Scotland ; 
and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Camp- 
bell family  who  have  a  magnificent  feat  in  it,  at 
Taymouth.  Its  ancient  name  Albany,  too,  af- 
fords a  Scots  title  to  the  D.  of  York.  Much  flax 
is  cultivated  here.  Some  years  ago,  when  pre-, 
miums  were  given  for  the  greateft  crops,  from  70 
to  120  hogfheads  of  Kntfeed  were  annually  (own, 
each  peck  yielding  two  ftones  of  dreffed  flax; 
and  when  the  yam  fold  higheft,  L.2000  worth  has 
been  fold  out  of  the  country.  Oats  and  potatoes 
are  the  other  crops.  Oats  yield  from  4  to  6  fold ; 
bear,  at  an  average,  fix ;  fometimes  from  8  to 
10.  The  corn  raifed  now  fully  fuffices  the  inha- 
bitants without  importation.  From  their  pota- 
toes fome  have  diftilled  a  very  ftrong  fpirit,  which 
has  been  found  cheaper  than  what  is  diftil led  fix>m 
grain.  Starch  and  bread  are  alfo  made  from  them. 
Corcury  or  the  lidien  omphaloides,  is  an  article  of 
commerce;  great  quantities  have  been  fcrapcd 
from  the  rocks,  and  exported  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dyers,  at  the  price  of  is.  or  i6d.  per  ftone.  Many 
fheep  are  reared  here,  and  much  wool  is  fent  out 
of  the  country.  Few  horfes  are  raifed  in  this 
country :  fuch  as  feed  on  the  tops  of  the  higher 
liflls  are  often  afllidted  with  a  diftemper  that  com- 
monly proves  fatal,  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied 
within  14  hours.  It  attacks  them  in  the  month  of 
July  and  Auguft,  ufuallv  after  a  fall  of  rain,  or 
before  tlie  dew  rifes  in  the  morning.  An  univer- 
fal  fwelling  fpreads  over  the  body;  the  remedy 
is  exercife,  chafing,  and  whatever  promotes  urine 
and  perfpiration.  The  natives  attribute  this  evil 
to  a  certain  animal  that  fcatters  its  poifop  over 
the  grafs ;  but  more  probably,  it  arifes  from  fome 
noxious  vegetable  heretofore  unobferved.  Before 
the  year  1745,  lord  Braidalbin  was  obliged  to 
keq>  a  cooftant  guard  for  the  protection  of  his 
vaflals  cattle,  or  to  retain  fpies  among  tbe^ievifh 
clans ;  having  too  much  fpirit  to  fubmit  to  pay 
an  infamous  tax  called  Black  Mhal,  to  the  plun- 
dering chieftains  as  the  price  of  their  fafiE?ty. 
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BRAIDE.  »./.  cbf,  a  flart  C^Twr. 

7b  Braide.t;.  «..  obf,  td  arife,  to  ftart  up.    Ch. 

BRaILA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Walachia,  feated  on  the  Danube.  It  has  a  caftle 
fortified  with  7  towers.  It  was  taken  by  the  Ruf 
fian  Gen.  Ronne  17 11,  but  reftored  afterwards. 

BRAILES,  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  3  miles 
from  Shipton.    It  has  a  fair  on  Eafter  Tuefday. 

BRAILESFORD,  near  Kedlcftone,  Derbyfh. 

BRAILOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia, 
'  felted  on  the  river  Bog,  40  miles  N.  of  Bracklaw. 
Lon.  28.  o.  E.  Lat.  46.  ii,  N. 

*  BR.\fI>S.  rf./  [Sea  term,)  Small  ropes  reeved 
through  blocks,  which  arc  feized  on  either  fide 
the  ties,  a  little  off  upon  the  yard;  fo  that  they 
come  down  before  the  fails  df  a  ffiip,  and  a^e 
fiucntd  at  the  ikirt  of  the  fail,  to  the  orengles. 
Their  ufe  is  when  the  fail  16  furled  acrofs,  to  hall 
up  its  bunt,  that  it  may  the  more  readily  be  taken 
up  or  let  fall.  Harr/j. 

(i.)  *  BRAIN. »./.  f^>Of«f, Sax. ^r<r^;7f,  Dutch.] 
I.  That  colle(5lidn  of  veifels  and  organs  in  the 
bead,  from  which  fenfe  and  motion  arife.— The 
brain  is  dLvided  into  certbrwn  3Lndctrebtilum,  Ce" 
rehrum  is  that  part  of  the  brain  which  poffefTes 
all  the  upp?r  and  forepart  of  the  cranlumy  being 
Lparated  from  the  cerebellum  by  th^  fecond  pro- 
Cffs  of  the  dura  triater^  under  which  the  cerebntum 
is  fituated.  The  fubftance  of  the  brain  is  diftin- 
guiihed  into  otiter  and  inner;  the  former  is  called 
c^rt'uclhy  cinerea,  or  glanJulo/a ;  the  latter,  me" 
(L't/iuris,  alba-,  Of  ner^ea.  Cbefelden. — If  I  be  ferved 
fuch  another  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains  ta'en  out 
and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new 
year's  gift.  Sbakefpeare^s  Merry  fTtntej  ofmndfor. 
—That  man  proportionably  hath  the  largeft  brain^ 
I  did,  I  confcfs,  fomewhat  doubt,  and  conceive  it 
might  have  failed  in  birds,  efpecially  fuch  as  having 
Kttle  bodies,  have  yet  large  cranies,  and  feem  to 
contain  much  braitt,  as  fnipes  and  wood  cocks ; 
but,  upon  trial,  I  find  it  very  true.  Bro<ivn'j  FuU 
gar  Brrours.  2.  That  part  in  which  the  trtidcr- 
ftanding  is  placed ;  therefore  taken  for  the  undtr- 
ftanding.— The  force  they  ate  under  is  a  real  force, 
and  that  of  their  fete  but  an  imaginary  conceived 
one;  the  One  but  in  their  brains^  the  other  on 
their  Ihoulders.  Hammond,-^  A  man  is  firft  a  geo- 
metrician in  his  bratnf  before  he  be  fuch  iii  his 
hand.  Hale.  3.  Sometimes  the  affedtiobs:  this  is 
not  common,  nor  proper. — My  fon  Edgar !  had 
he  a  hand  to' write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed 
it  in!  !ibakefpeare, 

(i.)  Brai!9.    See  Anatomy,  Index. 

♦  To  Brain,  v.  <i.  [from  the*  noun.]  To  dafh 
out  the  brains ;  to  kill  bv  beaftirfg  out  the  brains. 
—Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  cuftom  with  him  i' 
the  afternoon  to  fleep  5  there  thou  may'ft  brain 
him.    SlMke/peare.— 

O^itlaws  of  natur?. 
Fit  to  be  fhot  smd  brain'd  withoift  a  procefs, 
.  To  ftop  infedtton  j  that's  their  proper  death. 

Dryden. 
Next^feiz'd  two  wretches  more,  and  head- 
long call. 
Brain  d  on  the  rock,  his  fecond  dire  repaft. 

Pope. 
BRAINFIELD,  a  village  in  Northamptonlhire, 
near  Houghton  Magna  and  Parva. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  L 
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BRAINISH.  ^jiy.  (from  3r^w.l    Hotheaded; 
furious ;  as  cereb^ofus  in  Latin. — 
In  his  lawlefs  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  fomethirtg  ftir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  ^nd  cries,  a  rat ! 
And,  in  his  brainijh  apprehenfion,  kills 
The  unfeen  good  old  man.  Sbakefpeare^i  Ham  I. 
Brain  le  Compte,  or  )  a  town  of  Ffance,  in 
Brain  L,E  CoMte,      .    ^  the  ci-devant  Auftriaii 
Netherlands,  and  late  province  of  Hainault ;  now 
included  in  one  of  the  new   departments   into 
which  Belgium  is  divided.     It  rs  15  miles  SW.  of 
BrufieU,  and  9  NE.  of  Mons.     Lon.  4,  ix.  £. 
Lat.  50.  ss'  N. 

,  *  BRAINLESS,  ddj.  [from  brain.^  Silly  J 
thoughtlefs ;  witlefs.—Some  bratnlefi  man  have 
by  great  travel  and  Isfbour  brought  to  pafs,  that 
the  church  is  now  afhamed  of  nothing  more  than 
faint?.  Hooker, — 

If  the  dull  braiiilefj  Ajax  come  laft  offi 
We  drefs  him'  up  in  vices.  Sbakefpean, 

The  brainlefi  (tripling j  who,  expell'd  the  town, 
Damn'd  the  ftifF  college,  and  pedantick  gown, 
Aw'd  by  thy  name,  is  dumb-  Tickeil. 

•  BRAINPAN,  n.  f.  [from  brain  and  panr^ 
The  Ikull  containing  the  brains.— 

With  thofe  huge  bellows  in  bis  hands,  he 
blows 
New  fire  into  my  head ;  Aiy  brainpan  glows. 

Dry  den, 

♦  BRAINSICK,  adj.  [from  brain  vtidfick\  Dif 
eafed  in  the  underftaiiding  j  addleheaded ;  giddy  \ 
thoiijrhtlefs. — 

Nor  once  dejed  the  courage  of  o«r  mtnds, 
Bccaufe  Caffaridra's  mad  5  her  ^rfliw^^rit  rapturet 
Cannot  diftafte  the  goednefs  of  a  quarrel. 

Shake/^eare. 
-—They  were  braihfick  men,  who  could  neither 
endure  the  government  of  their  king»  nor  yet 
thankfully  receive  the  authors  of  their  deliver- 
ance. Knoiles. 

•BRAINSICKLY.  ad-v.  [from  brairifitk:^ 
Weakly;  headily. — 

Why  worthy  thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  ftrength  to  think  • 
So  ^'•mVf/f^/j' of  things.  Shak^are* 

*  BRAINSICKNESS.  n.  f.  [frona  brairifick\ 
Indifcretion ;  giddinefs. 

BRAINTON,  a  village  near  Hereford. 

BRAINTREE,  a  town  in  Eflex,  near  Bocking, 
Called  Rains,  in  Doomfday  book.  It  carrier  otf. 
a  great  manufacture  ©f  baize ;  and  has  a  markeC 
on  ^erf.  and  fah-s  Ma^  8.  and  Od.  21.  It  llei 
12  miles  N.  of  Cfrelmsford,  and  41  NE.  of  Lon- 
don.   Lon.  o.  40.  E.  Lat.  ^i.  55.  N. 

BRAISTON,  a  village  SE.  of  Derby. 

•  BRAIT.  n.f.  Among  jewellers  for  a  roujh 
diamond.  lUa. 

tr.)  *  BRAKE,  n.f,  [of  uncertain  etymology .1 
I.  A  thicket  of  brambles,  or  of  thorns.— A  dog 
of  the  town  ufed  daily  to  fetch  meat,  and  to  cary 
the  fame  unto  a  Wind  maftiff,  that  lay  in  a  brake 
without  the  town,  Carrw:^- 

If  I'm  traduc'd  with  tongues,  which  neither 
know 
My  faculties  nor  perfon ;  let  me  fay, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
'     That  virtue  mull  ^o  through.  Sbakejptare. 
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In  every  bu/li  and  brak^^  where  hap  may  find 

The  ferpent  fleeping.  •         '  Milton. 

Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight. 

Who,  flying  death,  had   there  conceal'd  bis 
flight; 

In  brakes  and  brambles  hidy  and  fhunning  mor- 
tal fight.  Drydcn's  Fables, 
%.  It  is  faid  originally  to  mean  fern. 
.  (a.)  *  Brake.  «./*.  i.  An  inftrument  for  jdreflTmg 
hemp  or  flax.  a.  The  handle  of  a  fliip'spump.  3. 
A  baker's  kneading  trough.  4.  A  fhaip  bit  or 
fnaffle  for  horHs;  DlS.—h  fmith's  brake  is  a  ma- 
chine in  which  horfes,  unwilling  to  be  lliod,  ar^ 
confined  during  tliat  operation. 

(%.)  *  Brake.  The  preterite  of  break.—Ut 
thought  it  fufficient  to  correct  the  multitude  with 
iharp  words,  and  brake  out  into  this  choleric 
I'pecch.  Knolles, 

BRAKEL,^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  10  m.  E,  of  Paderborn,  featcd  on  the 
rivulet  Brught.  Lon.  9.  la.  E.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

BR  AKEN'ASH,  a  village  in  Norfolkihire,  E.  of 
Windham. 

PRAKENBURGH,  in  Lincoln,  N.  of  Louth. 

BRAKENDALE,  near  Norwich. 

BRAKEN-HILL,  near  Carlifle. 

BRAKENTHWAITE,  in  Cumberland,  near 
the  river  Croker,  N.  of  Lowes  Water. 

BRAKIT,  nJf.  obf.  Braggot.  Chauc. 

•  BRAKY,  adj.  [from  brake:^  Thorny ;  prick- 
ly? rough. — Redeem  arts  from  their  rough  and 
braky  featSy  where  they  lie  hid  and  overgrown  with 
thorns,  to  a  pure  open  light,  where  they  may  take 
the  eye,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  hand.  R,  Jonf. 

BRALIO,  a  lofty  mountain  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
country  of  the  Grifons. 

( |.^  BRAMA,  Br  achma,  or  Bruma,  a  pagan 
deity  of  the  Eaft  Indies..  He  is  the  firft  perfon  of 
a  kind  of  trinity  in  their  theology ;  is  the  great 
progenitor  of  mankind ;  and  has  created  as  many 
wprids  ai»  there  are  conliderable  parts  of  his  body. 
See  BraChmans,  Bramins,  and  Indostan.. 

(a.)  Bra  MA,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name 
of  a.ipecies  of  Cyprianus. 

,BRAMANT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mount  Blanc,  ^  m.  NW.  of  Turin.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Arck,  in  th6  valley  of  Maurich* 
Lon.  7.  5.  E.  Lat.  45-  25-  N. 
.  BR  A  MB  AS,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Guinea,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Africa,  to  a  pe- 
culiar fpecies  of  lemon  tree.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  green,  and  very  fragrant  when  rubbed.- be- 
tween the  hands.  The  fruit  is  very  fmall^  and.has 
a  remarkably  thin  flcin.  Phil.  Tranf.  N*  108. 

BRAMBER,  a  town  of  Sufllx,  near  Steyning, 
47  miles  from  London,  It  was  formerly  of  fome 
account,  but  has  now  neither  market  nor  fair ; 
though  it  fends  two  mi  mbcrs  to  Parliament.  Lon. 
€.15,  W.  Lat.  50.  ?o.  N. 

(i.)*  BRAMBLE,  n.f.  [bremlas.  Sax.  rubus^ 
l^at.]  f .  The  blickbeny  bu(h ;  the  rafpberry  bulb, 
or  hind-berry.  Miller,  a.  It  is  taken,  in  popular 
language,  for  any  rough  prickly  Ihrub.— 

The  buih  my  bed,  the  bramlte  was  my  bow*r, 
,    The  woods  can  witnefs  many  a  woful  ftore. 

Spefifer. 
— There  is  a  man  hunts  the  forefts  that  abufes 
our  young  plants  with  carving  Rofalind  on  their 
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barks ;  hitngs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegiel 
on  brambles  ;  all,  forfooth,  deifying  the  name  of 
Rofalind.  Sbakefpeare, — 

Content  with  food,  which  nature  freely  bred, 

On  wildings  and  on  ilrawberries  they  fed ; 

Cornels  ^nd-bramble  berries  gave  the  rett. 

And  falling  acorns  fumiih'd  out  a  feaft.    Dryd, 
Thy  younglings.  Cuddy,  are  but  juft  awake; 

No  thruftles  ftirill  the  brambU  bufli  forfakc.  Qaj. 

i%.)  Bramble,  in  botany.    See  Rub  us. 

(3.)  Bramble,  in  geography,  the- name  of  a 
village  in  Suflex,  near  E.  Grinftead. 

Bramble-lodge,  in  the  Foreil,  Hampfhire. 

Bramble-net,  or  Hallier,  is  a  netforcatchw 
ing  birds  of  feveral  fizes :  the  great  maflies  mult 
be  4  inches  fquare ;  thofe  of  the  leaft  fize  are  3 
inches  fquare ;  and  thofe  of  the  biggelt,  5.  In  the 
depth  they  fhould  not  be  above  3  or  4  inches ; 
but  in  length  they  may  be  enlarged  at  pleafure. 
The  fliorteft  are  18  feet  long. 

{ l^  ♦  BRAMBLING.  «./.  A  bird,  called  alfa 
a  mountain  cboffincb.  DiS. 

(a.)  Brambling  is  a  fpeCies  of  Fringilla. 

BRAMBY  UPON  DvN,  a  village  in  Yorkfliiie, 
N.  of  Doncafter. 

BRAMCOT,  or  >  three  villages;  viz.  r.  in  Not- 

BRAMCOTT,  J  tinghamfiitre,  near  Derbylh. 
a.  in  Warwickshire,  near  Bulkington ;  and,  3.  in 
ditto,  near  Polefworth. 

BRAMCROFT  Castle,,  in  Shropfhire,  NW. 
of  Brown-Clee  Hill. 

BRAMDEAN,  near  Alresford,Hampfli ire, 

BRAME,  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  Cambridgefhire. 

BRAMER,  Leonard,  hiftory  painter,  bom  at 
Delft  in  1598,  learned  painting  under  Rembrant^ 
and  imitated  the  manner  of  his  matter  in  fmall. 
In  16 14,  he  went  to  Rome  for  improvement,  but 
could  never  diveft  himfelf  of  the  Flemifb  gout. 
Yet  he  had  a  fine  tafte  of  defign ;  his  exprcflion  is 
generally  good,  and  in  fome  of  his  compofitions 
truly  noble.  His  colouring  is  very  peculiar  in  the 
tints,  being  remarkably  thin  in  many  parts,  fo  as 
barely  to  cover  the  pannel ;  yet,  by  his  fltilful 
management  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  it  appears  bright, 
bold,  and  full  of  luftre ;  particularly  in  the  vales, 
which  have  a  rich  and  fine  relievo.  He  had  ac- 
cuftomed  himfelf  to  paint  with  a  very  thin  body 
of  colour,  to  give  his  piAures  a  greater  tr^nfpa- 
rence.  His  works  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  oat 
of  Italy,  where  he  painted  moft ;  but  they  draw 
confiderable  prices,  when  entire.  Three  of  his 
moft  capital  pictures  are,  the  Raijng  of  Lazarta^ 
(in  which  there  is  a  charming  oppofition  of  light 
and  fliadow  ;)  the  Denial  of  Si  Peter;  both  pre- 
ferved  at  Rome ;  and  a  fmall  picture  on  copper, 
reprefenting  the  ftory  of  Pjramus  and  Tbfjbe. 

BRAMERTON,  a  town  in  Norfolkihire,  be- 
tween  Bixley  and  Claxton. 

BRAMEW,  a  village  in  Hampfhxre,  NW.  of 
Fording-bridge. 

BRAMFIELD ;  three  villages;  viz.  1.  in  Hert- 
fordfhire,  near  Stapleford:  2.  three  miles  fram 
Hertford  ;  and,  3.  in  Suftblk,  near  Walpole. 

(i,  a.)  BRAMFORD  ;  three  villages;  viz.  i.in 
the  High  Peak  of  Derby ;  a.  in  Sufiblk,  near  Ipf- 
wich;  and, 

(3.)  Bramford-speile,  in  Devonlbire,  4  miles 
froim  Exeter. 
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<!.)  BRAMHALL,  a  town  in  Meath,  Ireland 

(a.)  BaiMHALL,  Dr  John,  archbifliop  of  Ar- 
magbt  was  barn  of  an  ancient  family  at  Ponte- 
fraS,  about  A.  D.  15 93.  He  wa«  invited  over  to 
Ireland  by  the  lord  deputy  M^entworth  ;  and  foon 
after  obtained  the  arch-deaconry  of  Meath.  In 
i6j49  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Londonderry,  which 
fee  he  improved  very  much  4  and  feveral  ads  pafT- 
ed  for  abolifning  fee  fairas,  recovering  impropria- 
tions, &c.  by  which  he  regained  to  the  church 
30,000  or  40,000  a  year.  In  the  convocation  he 
prevailed  upon  the  church  of  Ireland  to  unite 
with  the  church  of  England,  by  adopting  the  39 
articles  of  that  church ;  but  could  only  prevail  on 
them  to  accept  of  fome  of  the  canons.  Articles 
of  treafon  were  exhibited  againft  him  in  the  Irifli 
parliament ;  and  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644, 
the  Englifh  parliament  made  it  a  preliminary  ar- 
ticle, that  Bp,  Bramhall,  with  Abp.  Laud,  &c. 
fhould  be  excepted  from  the  general  pai'don.  He 
went  abroad  ;  but  on  the  reftoration  was  appoint- 
ird  archbiihop  of  Armagh,  primate  of  Ireland,  &c. 
and  was  chofen  fpe^ker  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
He  died  in  1663  j  and  was  the  author  of  feveral 
wrorks,  which  have  been  colledted  in  1  vol.  folio. 

BRAMHAM  moor,  near  Tadcafter,  Yorkfliire. 

BRAMHOPE,  a  town  two  miles  from  Orley, 
Yorkihire. 

BRAMICIDE,  ».  /.  the  crime  of  Jdlling  a  Bra- 
xnin,  reputed  in  the  £.  Indies,  one  of  the  tive  moft 
heinous  fins. 

BRAMINICAL,  adj.  belonging  to  a  Bramin. 

BRAMINS,  the  priefts  among  the  idolatrous 
Indians,  the  fuccelFors  of  the  ancient  Brachmans. 
Their  name  is  formed  from  Br  A  ma,  their  parti- 
cular deity.  They  are  found  ip  Siara,  Malaber, 
China,  Coromandel,  and  moft  other  eaftem  na- 
tions anywife  civilized  j  but  their  chief  feat  is  in 
In  DOS  TAN.  They  have  a  language  peculiar  to 
themfdvea,  which  they  call  Shanschrit;  in 
which  they  have  feveral  ancient  books,  written, 
as  is  alledged,  by  their  great  prophet  Brahma ;  as 
the  SHASTR AM,  which  is Iheir bible ;  and  porane, 
a  hiftory  which  they  efteem  facred,  and  pretend 
to  have  been  didtated  by  God  himfelf.  There  are 
feveral  orders  of  Bramins.  Thofe  who  mix  in  fo- 
ciety  are  for  the  moft  part  very  corrupt  in  their 
morals  :  they  believe  tbat  the  water  of  the  Gan- 
ges  will  waih  away  all  their  crimes ;  and,  as  they 
are  not  fubjedt  to  any  civil  jurifdidion,  live  with- 
out either  reftraint  or  virtue,  excepting  that  cha- 
racter of  companion  and  charity  which  is  fo  com- 
monly found  in  the  mild  climate  of  India,  The 
others,  who.  live  abftra<fled  from  the  world,  are 
either  weak-minded  men  or  enthufiafts ;  and  aban- 
don themfelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperftition,  and  the 
dreams  of  nrietaphyfics.  We  find  in  their  difputes 
the  ye^^'fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings  of 
our  moft  celebrated  metaphyficians  ;  fuch  as,  fub- 
ftancc,  accident,  priorityi  pofteriority,  immutabi- 
lity, indivifibilityj  &c.  Their  religion,  which  was 
anciently  of  the  allegorical  apd  mora]  kind,  has 
degenerated  into  a  heap  of  extravagant  and  ob- 
fcene  fuperftitiops,  owing  to  their  haying  realized 
thofe  fi<5lIons '  which  were  intended  merely  aa  fo 
manjr  fymbols  and  emblems.  Were  it  poflible  to 
obtam  a  fight  of  their  facred  l^ooks,  (the  only  re- 
inains  of  the  ^ndian  anti^^uities*)  we  might  in  lome 
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meafure  be  enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that  enve-' 
lopes  thofe  numerous  myfteries ;  but  the  follow- 
ing ftory,  related  by  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  Hift.  of 
the  Indies^  will  (how  how  little  reafon  there  is  to 
hope  for  fuch  a  commimication.  The  emperor 
Mahmoud  Akbar  hpd  an  inclination  to  make  him- 
felf acquainted  with  the  principles  of  all  the  reli- 
gious leds  throughout  his  extenfive  provinces. 
Having  difcarded  the  fuperftitious  notions  with 
which  he  had  been  prepofleffed  by  his  education 
in  the  Mahometan  f^ith,  he  refolved  to  judge  for 
himfelf.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  thefe  fyftems  that  are  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  making  profelytes ;  but  he  found 
himfelf  difappointed  in  his  defign  when  he  came 
to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  will  not  admit  any 
perfon  whatever  to  the  participation  of  their  myf- 
teries. Neither  the  authority  nor  promifes  of  Ak- 
bar could  prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  difclofe  the 
tenets  of  their  religion ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have  recpurfe  to  artifice.  The  ftratagem  he 
made  ufe  of'  was  to  caufe  a  boy,  of  the  name  of 
Feizi,  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  thefe  priefts, 
as  a  popr  orphan  of  the  (^cerdptal  line,  who  alone 
could  be  initiated  into  the  facred  rites  of  their  the- 
ology. Feizi,  having  received  the  proper  in{lruc<* 
tions  for  the  part  he  was  to  a<ft,  was  conveyed 
privately  to  Benares,  the  feat  of  knowledge  in  In- 
dof^an  ;  he  was  received  into  the  houfe  ot  a  learn- 
ed Bramin,  who  educated  him  with  the  fame  care 
^s  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  Afrer  the  youth 
had  fpent  ten  years  in  iludy,  Akbar  was  defirous 
of  recalling  him :  but  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
charms  of  the  daughter  of  his  preceptor.  The 
women  of  the  facer  dotal  tribe  are  looked  upon  as 
the  greatefl  beauties  in  Indoftan.  The  old  Bra-  ^ 
min  laid  no  reftraint  upon  the  growing  paifion  of 
the  two  lovers :  He  was  fond  of  Feizi,  who  had 
gained  his  affeAion  by  his  addrcfs  and  docility  ; 
and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
young  man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude, 
refolved  to  conceal  the  fraud  no  longer ;  and  fall- 
ing at  the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  im- 
pofture  and  afked  pardon  fpr  his  offence.  The 
prieft,  without  reproaching  him  in  the  leaft,  feized 
a  puiuard  which  hun^^  at  his  girdle,  and  was  gO'^ 
ing  to  plunge  it  in  his  breaft,  if  Feizi  had  not  pre 
vented  him  by  taking  hold  of  his  nrm.  The  young 
man  ufed  every  means  to  pacify  him,  and  declared 
himfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  expiate  his  treach^ 
ery.  The  Bramin,  burfting  into  tears,  promifed 
to  pardon  him  on  condition  that  he  fhould  fweai 
never  to  tranflate  the  hedas  or  facred  volumes,  or 
difclofe  to  any  perfon  whatever  the  fymbol  of  the 
Bramin  creed.  Feizi  readily  promifed  ail  that  the 
Bramin  required :  how  far  he  kept  his  word  is  not 
known  ;  but  the  facred  books  of  the  Indians  have 
never  been  tranflUed  by  him,'  or  any  one  elfe,  to 
this  day.  As  the  Bramins  are  the  only  perfons 
who  underftand  the  language  of  the  facred  book, 
their  comments  on  the  text  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
that  have  ever  been  made  on  religious  books  ;  all 
the  maxims  which  fancy,  intereft,  p^flion,  or  falfe 
zeal  can  fuggeft,  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  volumes. 
See  Shaft  AH  and  Vedam.  Mr  Thom:is,  an  In^* 
dian  miffionary,  gives  a  very  different  account  of 
the  Brahmins,  from  the  above  of  Abbe  Raynal,  in 
a  qofiverfation  be  bad  i^th  a  number  of  tnem,  at 
^P*         r^^     a  Hindoo 
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a  Hindod  collofc,  nc.ir  Calcutta,  in  Jan.  1792  ;    any  other  place  of  the  empire, 


which  he  publiflscd  upon  his  return  to  England, 
From  this,  it  won't*,  appear  that  the  Brahmins  are 
for  from  being  lio-ots,  and  that  they  are  equally 
ready  to  communicate  arid  receive  religious  in- 
ftrudion  from  any  ftranger.    He  gives  a  very  en- 
tertaining  account,  how  in  this  converfation  he 
led  them  on  by  his  qucftions  firft  to  doubt  of  their 
own  religious  fyftejti,  and  then  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive with  anxiety  and  emotion  the  outlines  which 
iiegave  them  of  the  Chriftian  doiftrines;  along  with 
a  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  their  own  language, 
whichbe  put  into  their  hands.  They  own  a  fupfeme 
t5od,  who  created  Brama,  and  gave  him  powder 
to  create  the  world.    They  have  alfo  their  fubal«- 
tem  deities,  their  pagods  or  temples,  and  idols, 
'whom  they  fan  to  defend  from  flies,  dancing  be- 
fore thepi.    They  alfo  hold  a  feaft  in  honour  of 
the  fun,  as  the  iource  of  light  and  heat  whereby 
all  nature  is  fecundified.    'TTieir  pagods  confifl  of 
3  parts.    The  firft  is  a  vaulted  roof,  fupported 
on  ftone  columns ;  it  lies  open,  and  all  perfons, 
•without  diftindion.  are  allowed  to  enter  into  it» 
It   is  adorned  with  fymbolical  figures,  made  of 
wood,  as; elephants,  oxen,  and  horfes.    Ihe  ad 
part  is  open  in  the  day-time,  and  fhut  at  night, 
it  is  filled  with  grotelque  and  monftrous  figures, 
as  men  with  many  heads  and  arms.'     The  n^^f 
which  is  a  kind  of  chancel,  is  kept  always  flint, 
with  a  very  ftrong  gate.    In  this  is  placed  the  fta- 
tue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  pagod  is  dedicated. 
A  great  number  of  lamps  burp  day  and  night  be- 
fore the  idol.    The  Bramins,  before  they  go  into 
the  pagod,  pull  off  tlieir  ihoes,  and  leave  them  at 
the  door.    The  Bramins  of  Siam  and  Coromandel 
maintain  that  the  earth  will  be  dcftroyed  by  fire. 
The  former  afiert  that  another  will  rite  out  of  its 
afhes,   in  which  there  fhall  be  no  fea,  por  any 
change  of  fcafons,  but  an  eternal  fpring ;  'and  the 
Jatter  maintain  a  plurality  of  worlds,  which  are 
alternately  deftroyed  and  renewed.   For  the  aftro- 
nomical  knowledge  of  the  Bramins,  fee  Obser- 
vatory. 

•  BRAMLAW,  a  village  in  Shropfhire,  between 
Wilmington  and  Hockftow  Foreft. 

(1—3.)  BR AMLKY,  four  villages;  viz.  1.  in 
Hamplliirc,  near  Stratficld :  a.  in  Surry,  near 
Godalming  :  jt.  in  Yorkfhire,  near  Leeds:  and, 

(4.)  Bp  AMLtY-GRANGE,  in  Yorkfhire,  near 
Kirby-Maledale. 

(1.)  BRAMPORE,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  fubjedl  to  the  Great  Mogul,  220 
miles  E.  of  Surat.  Lon.  77.  15.  E.  Lat.  ai.  3».  N. 
(a.)  Br  AM  PORE,  or  }  a  city  of  Afia,  in  the  do- 
BRAMPOUR,  i  minions  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, and  capital  of  Candifh.  It  formerly  ftood  on 
as  much  ground  as  London  5  but  is  now  greatly 
(jtcayt-d,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Banians.  The 
ilreets  ztq  numerous,  but  narrow,  with  low  thatch- 
ed hcufts  built  of  earth.  A  few  are  covered  with 
Vrtrnif]  ( d  tiit's  In  rainy  weather  many  of  the 
ftrcfcts  L»re  overflowed.  In  the  market  place  is  the 
f^.itiie  of  an  ehphant  in  red  ftone,  as  big  as  the 
lie.  On  the  otl  cr  tide  of  the  rivrr,  a  ntw  town 
)o  UiiU  in  a  KtUr  fitosticn.  A  |.reat  trade  is  rar- 
j.ici  i'T)  in  it,  and  throuj^^out  all  the  jr.rovmce, 
whtT"  a  prcdi»vHus  quantity  of  cotton  clc'th  is 
rr.Lc\ii  mS  tolton  is  in  ^itattr  pltniy  Kit  ili.n  in 


Lon.  77.  %Sf  Ef 
Lat.  ai.  10.  N. 

(i.)  BRAMPTON,  a  town  of  Cumberland^  t 
miles  NE;  of  Carline,  one  mile  below  the  ftds 
wall,  on  the  river  Irthin;  near  its  jundion  with 
the  Gelt.  It  is  a  vt^ry  ancient  place,  but  at  pie- 
fcnt  very  fmall.  It  lies  3114  miles  NNW.  of 
London.  Lon.  %,  40.  W.  Lat.  54.  58.  N. 

(a — 14.)  Brampton  is  alfo  the  name  of  13  vil- 
lages; viz.  I.  in  Derbyfhire,  near  Chefterfield : 
a.  a  mile  from  Huntingdon  :  3.  in  Norfolk,  near 
AJeftiam  :  4.  in  Northamptonfh.  near  Rothwell : 
5.  in  Northumberland,  NW.  of  Alnwick:  6- near 
Montgomery;  7.  near  Purflow;  and,  8.  near 
Wroxetcr,  all  in  Shropfhire :  9.  in  Suffolk,  near 
Beccles :  10.  NE.  of  Bamfley  ;  it.  SE.  of  Don- 
cafter;  la.  N.  of  Northallerton,  and,  13.  near 
Richmond;  all  in  Yorkftiire.  Brampton  alfo 
makes  part  of  the  names  of  other  8  villages ;  viz. 

(15.)  BRAMPTON.ABBOTS,N.Qf  Rofs,  HcTcford. 

(16.)  Brampton-bank,  in  Staffbrdihire,  near 
Newcaftle  under  Line. 

(17.)  Brampton-bierley,  in  Yorkftiire,  6E. 
of  Rotheranl. 

(18.)  Brampton-brion,  in  Hereford(hire,  N. 
of  Pembridge.    It  has  a  fair  June  aa. 

(i9.)BRAMPT0N-CHAPfcL, and}  in  Northamp- 

(ao.)BRAMPTOX-CHURCH,  )  tonftiire,  be- 
tween Althorp  and  Bought'on. 

(ai.)  Brampton-hall,  in  NorthamptonniiiT, 
near  Dinglcy  and  Stoke  Albany. 

(aa.)  Brampton  in  Morthing,  S£.  of  Ro- 
theram,  York fli ire. 

BRAMSHALL,  near  Hartford,  Hampfliire. 

BRAMSHOT,  two  villages  in  Hampfliire ;  i. 
near  El  vet  ham  ;  and,  i.  near  Petersfield. 
'   BRAMSTON,  two  villages;  i.  in  Sufiex,  SE. 
of  Dunmow:   a.  in  Northamtonlh.  near  V/ilby. 

BRAMTON,  in  Lincolnfhire,  near  Torkfey. 

BRAMWITH,  in  Yorkfhire,  near  Fifh-Iake. 

Bramwith-halx,  and  >  in  Yorkfl^.irc,  5  mi'cs 

BramwitH-kirk,     ■     5  from  Doncafter. 

BRAMYARD,  a  town  in  Hercfordfhire,  125 
miles  from  London.    It  has  a  market  on  Monday. 

(r.)  •  BRAN;  fj./.  [brtnnay  Ital.]  The  hufks  of 
corn  ground  ;  the  rcfufe  of  the  fieve. — 

From  me  do  back  receive  the  fiewer  of  all, 

And  leave  me  but  the  bran.  '  Sbakefpearf. 

—The  citizens  were  driven  to  great  diflrcfs  for 
want  of  vijftuals  ;  bread  they  made  of  the  coarfcft 
hran^  moulded  in  cloths  ;  tor  othcrwifc  it  would 
not  cleave  together.  Hn^^ward.—ln  the  fifting  of 
fourteen  years  of  power  and  favour,  all  that  chine 
cut,cculd  not  be  pure  meal,  but  muft  have  a- 
mong  it,  a  certain  mixture  of  padar  and  hra/ij  in 
this  lower  age  of  human  fragility.  Wctton,— 

Then  water,  him,  and  drinking  what  he  can, 

Encourage  him  to  thirft  again  with  bran,  prjd, 

(a.)  Bran  contains  a  portion  of  the  farinace- 
ous matter.  It  is  Icfs  glutinous  than  the  finer 
flour,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  deter^gent  quality. 
infufions  of  bran  are  emplQyed  with  this  intention 
cxteinally,  and  fometimes  likewife  taken  inward- 
ly. Among  the  ancients,  bran  was  ufed  as  an  e- 
rotic,  to  excite  love.  Bran  boiled,  purges  fcurf, 
ddntlrofl*,  and  cleanfes  the  hands  in  fitii  of  fo.ip. 
The  dyers  reckon  it  rroong  the  not- colouring 
dj  ugs ;  ir.d  ufc  it  for  making  what  they  call  the 
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fr>ur  ^aterst  with  which  they  prepare  their  feveral 
dyes.  Bran  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  medicine  for  horles. 
See  Fa  R  R I E  R  Yy  Index, 

(3,)  Bran,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  In\emefs-fhire ; 
fo  named,  (fays, tradition,)  from  Bran,  the  famous 
dog  of  Fingah 

(4.)  Bran,  a  riven    SeeBRAAN. 

BRANCA,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  the 
paw  of  a  wild  beaft ;  a  bind  of  prey. 

BRANCASTER,  a  village  in  NorfolLihire. 

Ci.J*  BRANCH.  «./.  Uranc/^cy  Fr.]     i.  The 
ihoot  of  a  tree  from  one  of  the  main  boughs.— 
WTiy  grow  the  brancbesi  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 

Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  fap  ? 

Sbakefpeare. 
a.  Any  member  or  part  of  the  whole ;  any  dilliuA 
article;  any  fedlion  or  liibdivifion.— 

Your  oaths  are  paft,  and  now  fubfcribe  your 
names, 

That  his  own  hand  may  ftrike  his  honour  down, 

That  violates  the  fmalleft  branch  herein.  Sbak, 
— The  belief  of  this  was  of  fpecial  importance,  to 
confirm  our  hopes  of  another  life,  on  which  fo 
many  branches  of  chriftian  piety  do  immediately 
depend.  Hammond.^\n  the  feveral  branches  of 
jufticc  and  charity,  comprehended  in  thofe  gene- 
ral rules,  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves, 
and  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
to  us,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  mod  fit  and 
reafonable.  7  illat/on.—ThiB  precept  will  oblige  us 
to  perform  our  duty,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  various  branches  of  it.  Rogers,  3.  Any  part 
that  flioots  out  from  the  reft. —And  fix  branches 
ihall  come  out  of  the  fides  of  it ;  three  branches 
of  the  candleftick  out  of  the  one  fide,  and  tbree 
branches  of  the  candleftick  out  of  the  other  fide. 
Exodus,— Ux^  blood,  which  difperfeth  itfelf  by  the 
branches  of  veins,  fiiay  be  refpmbled  to  waters 
csmed  by  brooks.  Raleigh.  4.  A  (mailer  river 
running  into,  or  prodeeding  from,  a  larger. — If, 
from  a  main  river,  any  branch  be  fcparatcd  and 
divided,  then,  where  that  (franch  doth  firft  bound 
itfelf  witli  new  banks,  there  is  that  part  of  the 
river  where  the  branch  forfaketh  the  main  ft  ream, 
called  the  head  of  the  river.  Raleigh,  s*  Any 
part  of  a  family  defcending  in  a  collateral  line.— 
His  father,  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  ftock 
planted  in  Somerfetftiire,  took  to  wife  the  widow. 
Care*w,  6.  The  offspring ;  the  dcfcendant.— 
Great  Anthony !  Spain's  well-beftreming  pride, 

Thou  mighty  branch  of  emperours  and  kings  1 

Crc^haio, 
7.  The  antlers  or  ftioots  of  a  ftag's  horn.  8.  The 
branches  of  a  bridle  are  two  pieces  of  bended  iron, 
that  bear  the  bit-month,  the  chains,  and  the  curb," 
in  the  interval  between  one  and  the  other.  Far- 
fiet^s  Dia,  9.  [In  archite<5lure.l  The  arches  of 
Gothick  vaults;  which  arches  tranfverfing  from 
one  angle  tt>  another,  diagonal  wife,  form  a  crofs 
between  the  other  arches,  which  make  the  fides 
of  the  fquare,  of  which  the  arches  are  diagonals.' 
Harris,  . 

(1.)  Branch,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a 
part  which,  fpi  outing  out  from  the  trunk,  helps 
to  form  the  head  or  crown  thereof.  Branches  do 
not  fpring  out  of  the  mtre  furface  of  the  trunk, 
but  are  deeply  rooted  therein,  fo  as  not  only  to 
pcneUate  the  cortical,  but  alfo  the  woody  fub- 
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ftance,  and  even  the  pith.    The  conftitutcnt  pftttf 
therefore  of  a  branch  are  the  feme  as  of  the  trunk, 
viz.  Ikin,  bark,  wood,  and  pith.    See  Plants, 
(3.)  Branches  of  a  bridle,  (fee  J  i.  def»  %.) 
on  one  end  anfwer  to  the  head-ftall,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  rehis,  in  order  to  keep  the  horfe's 
head  in  fubje(5tion.    They  are  either  in  form  df  a 
piftol,  for  young  horfes  to  f6rm  their  mouth  j  or 
Lfter  the  fafhion  of  the  ci-devant  conftableof 
France,  proper  for  a  horfe  that  carries  his  head 
well.   Some  are  in  form  of  a  gigot,  or  leg,  to  pre- 
vent horfes  from  carrying  too  low :  Some  in  that 
of  a  bent  knee,  for  horfes  that  arm  themfelves  a- 
gainft  the  eperation  of  the  bit ;  and  others  after 
the  French  fa(hion,  which  is  hardly  above  ^  of  ai; 
inch  at  the  fevile  hole,  and  kneed  1^  inch  at  the 
jarret  or  hdm.    It  is  fo  be  obferved,  i.  That  the 
farther  the  branch  is  from  the  horfe's  neck,  th<? 
more  effeft  it  will  have.    a.  That  ftiort  branches, 
eateris  pari  bus  f  are  ruder,  and  their  effedts  more 
fudden,  than  thofe  of  longer.   5.  That  the  branch 
is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  a  horfe'a 
neck;  and  one  may  footer  err  in  choofing  one  too 
ihort  than  too  long. 
(4.)  Branches  or  OGIVES,    See  J  i. //(p/*.  9. 
(i.)  •  To  Branch,  v.  a,    i.  To  divide  as  into 
branches. — The  fpirit  of  things  animate  are  all 
continued  within  themfelves,  and  are  branched  into 
canals,  as  blood  is ;  and  the  fpirits  have  not  only 
branches,  but  certain  cells  or  feats,  where  the 
principal  fpirits  do  refide.  Bacon,    2.  To  adorn 
with  needlework,  reprefcnting  flowers  and  fprigs. 
In  robe  of  lily  white  ftie  was  array'd. 
That  from  her  fhoulder  to  her  heel  down  raught. 
The  train  whereof  loofe  far  behind  her  ftray'd. 
Branched  with  gold  and  pearl,    moft  richly 
wrought.  Spenfer, 

(a.)'*  To  Branch,  v.  n,  [from  the  noun  ]  i.  To 
fpread  in  branches.— They  were  trained  together 
in  their  childhoods,  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them 
fuch  an  affedlion,  which  cannot  choofe  but  branch 
now.  ShakeJjbeare,-^Tht  caufe  of  fcatt^ring  the 
boughs,  is  the  hafty  breaking  forth  of  the  fap ; 
and  therefore  thofe" trees  rife  not  in  a  body  of  any 
height,  but  branch  near  the  ground.  The  caufe 
of  the  pyramis,  is  the  keeping  in  of  the  fap,  long 
before  it  branch,  and  the  fpending  of  it,  when  it;, 
beginneth  to  branchy  by  equal  degrees.  Bacon. ^-^ 
Plant  it  round  with  fhade 
Of  laurel,  ever-green,  and  branching  plane.    Milt. 

Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  ftood, 
Of  oaks  unfhorn  a  venerable  wood ; 
Frefh  was  the  grafs  beneath,  and  ev'17  tree 
At  diftance  planted,  in  a  due  degree. 
Their  branching  arms  in  air,  with  equal  fpace, 
Strctch'd  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  em- 
brace. Drydrh\ 
One  fees  her  thighs  transformVl,  another  vitwu 
Her  arms  fhot  out,  and  branching  into  boughs. 

Addijcn, 
a.  To  fpread  into  fcparate  and  diftin^^  parts  and 
fubdivifions.— The  Alps  at  the  one  tmd,  and  the 
long  raiigc  of  the  Appenines  that-  pafies  through 
the  body  of  it,  branch  out.  on  all  hdes,  into  feve- 
ral different  divifions.  Addif, — If  we  would  weigh, 
and  keep  in  our  minds,  what  it  is  we  are  confi- 
dering,  that  would  beft  inftruA  us  when  we 
ftiould,  or  fliould  not,  branch  into  £irthc|:  diftinc- 
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3.  To  fpeak  diflufively,  or  with    haigne. 


43cnw.  Loeke. 

Xht  diftindtion  of  the  parts  of  a  difcourfe.— I  have 
known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  diflertar 
tion  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat.  SpeS,  4,  To 
have  horns  fhooting  out  into  antlers.— 

The  fwift  ftag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  hi^  brancbhiff  head.  Milton, 

BRANCHiB,  in  medicine,  glandular  tumours 
in  the  fauces  rofembling  two  ahnonds. 

♦  BllANCUER.  n.  /.  [from  branch.]  1.  One 
that  fhoots  out  into  briSJiches. — If  their  child  be 
not  fuch  a  fpeedy  fpreader  and  branehfr^  like  the 
vine,  yet  he  may  yield,  with  a  little  longer  expec- 
tation^  as  ufeful  and  more  fober  fruit  than  the  o- 
ther.  H^oiton.  z.  [braruhierf  FrJ  In  falconry,  a 
young  hawk. — I  enlarge  my  difcourfe  to  the  obr 
fervation  of  the  eircs,  the  branchcrf  and  the  two 
forts  of  lentners.  Walton, 

BRANCHERY,  in  the  anatomy  of  vegetables, 
the  vafcular  parts  of  divers  fruits,  as  apples,  pear^, 
plums,  and  berries. 

BRANCH1-®,  \fitmyx»;\  in  the  anatomy  of  fifti- 
es, the  GILLS,  or  parts  correfponding  to  the  lungs 
of  land  animals.  All  fifties  except  the  cetaceous 
ones,  and  thepteromyzum^  which  have  lungs,  are 
^rnilhed  with  thefe  organs  of  refpiration.  See 
Zootomy. 

BRANCHIALE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name 
given  by  Mr  Lhuyd  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  FuNr 
G\rx^  which  being  of  a  deeply  flriatcd  texture^ 
is  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  gills  of  a  fifti. 

{i.)BRANCHIDJE,  in  antiquity,  prieft?  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  ^  Didymus  in  Ionia.  They 
opened  the  temple  ef  Apollo  to  Xerxes,  who  plun- 
dercd  it  of  its  riches f  aliker  which,  thinking  them- 
felves  not  fafe.  in  Greece|  they  fled  to  Sogdiana, 
on  the  other  fide  of  ^he  Cafpian  fea,  where  they 
built  a  city.  (N**  a.)  Alexapder  the  Great  taving 
conquered  Darius  king  of  Perfia,  and  being  infonn- 
ed  of  their  treachery,  put  them  all  to  the  fword, 
and  razed  their  city ;  thus  puniftiin^  the  impiety 
4)f  the  fathers  in,  their  pofterity. 

(2.)  B&ANCHiDiE|  in  geography,  a  city  on  the 
frontiers  of  Perfia.    See  K**  i. 

BRANCHIDES,  ap  epithet  of  Apollo. 

BRANCHILET,  «./  obf.  a  little  branc^.  Ch. 

*  BRANCIIINESS.  »./  [from  branchj.]  Full- 
nefs  of  branches. 

BRANCHING,  the  ramification  of  the  horns 
of  deer,  &c.  which  bears  an  analogy  with  the  ve- 
getation of  plants.  Phil,  Tranf,  N°  227. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,in  ichthyology,  one  of  the 
general  clafles  of  fifties ;  the  charaders  of  which 
are,  that  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  of  a  bony  fub- 
ftance ;  but  thefe  fifli  have  no  bones  or  oflicula  at 
.the  branchiae,  as  the  malacopterygious  and  acan- 
Ihopterygious  fifties  all  have. 

BRANCHIGSTEGIOUS,  adj.  belonging  to 
the  branchioftegi. 

•  BRANCHLESS,  adj.  [from  branch.^,  i.  With- 
out  ftioots  or  boughs,  a.  Without  any  valuable 
produ(ft;  naked.— 

If  I  lofe  mine  honour, 

I  lofe  myfclf ;  better  I  were  not  yours, 

Than  yours  fo  branchlefs,  Shake/)»eafe. 

BRANCHON,  a  town  of  France,   in  tlie  ci- 

devaht  Auftrian  Netherlands,  a  miles  S.  of  Ramil- 

lics,  and^  N.  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river  Mc- 
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It  is  now  included  in  the  new  department 
of  Sambre  and  Meufe.  jLon.  4.  40.  £.  Lat.  5c. 
36.  N. 

To  BRANCH-STAND,  v.  a.  among  falconers, 
a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  making  a  hawk  leap 
from  tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  fprings  the  game. 

(i.)BRANCHUS,  [^^yx^A  in  medicine,  a  fpe- 
cies of  catarrh,  affe^tng  chiefly  the  jaws,  throat, 
and  arteria  ajpera. 

(2.)  Branch  us,  in  the  mythology,  aTheCTalian 
youth,  to  whom  Apollo  is  fabled  to  have  given 
the  fpirit  of  divination. 

*  BRANCHY,  adj,  [fiom  branch:^  Full  of  bran- 
ches;  Spreading. — 

Trees  on  trees  o'erthrown. 
Fall  cracking  round  him,  and  the  forefts groan; 
Sudden  full  twenty  on  the  plain  are  ftrow'd, 
And  lopp'd,  and  Ijghten'd  of  tlieir  branchy  load. 

Pope, 
— What  carriage  can  bear  away  all  the  various, 
rude,  and  unwieldy  loppings  of  a  branchy  tree  at 
once?  Watts, 

*  BRAND,  n^f.  [brand.  Sax.]  i.  A  ftick  light- 
ed  in  the  fire. — 

Have  1  caught  thee  ? 
|Iethat  parts  us  ftiall  bring  a  brand  from  heav'n. 
And  fire  us  hence.  Shakefpcarc, 

Take  it,  ftie  faid,  and  when  your  needs  require* 
This  little  brand  will  ferve  to  light  your  fire. 

Dryden, 
—If,  with  double  diligence  they  labour  to  retrieve 
the  hours  they  have  loft,  they  fliall  be  laved; 
though  this  is  a  ftrvice  of  great  diflliculty,  and 
)ike  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire.    Rogers. 
j.  [brandar,  Runick.]  A  fword,  in  old  language. 
They  looking  back,  all  the  caftcrn  fide  bchekl 
Of  paradife,  fo  late  their  happy  feat ! 
WavM  o'er  by  that  flaming  brand;  the  gate 
With  dfeadfiii  faces  throng'd,  and  fiery  arms. 

Jdiltoa, 

3.  A  thunderbolt.— 

The  fire  •mnipotent  prepares  the  brandy 
By  Vulcaa  wrought,  and  arms  his  potent  hand. 

Grmnvillcm 

4,  A  mark  made  by  burning  a  criminal  with  a  hot 
iron,  to  note  him  as  infamous;  a  ftigma.— Clerks 
convict  ftiould  be  burned  in  the  hand,  both  be- 
caufe  they  might  tafte  of  fome  corporeal  punifli- 
ment,  and  that  they  might  carry  a  brand  of  infa- 
my. Bticon, — The  rules  of  good  and  evil  are  in- 
verted, and  a  brand  of  infamy  pafles  for  a  badge 
of  honour.  LEjl range,    5.  Any  note  of  infamy.— 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  underftand  \    Lryd, 

*  To  Brand.  n>.  a,  [brand fn,  Dutch.]  To  mark 
with  a  brand,  or  note  of  infamy. — 

Have  I  liv'd  thus  long  a  wife,  a  true  one, 
Never  yet  branded  with  fufpicion  ?  Shaitjpeare. 
— The  king  was  after  branded,  by  Perkin  s  pro- 
clamation, for  an  execrable  breaker  of  the  rights 
of  holy  church.  Bacon, — 

Brand  not  their  anions  with  fo  foul  a  name ; 
Pity,  at  leaft,  what  we  are  forc'd  to  blame. 

Dryd^n, 
■  Ila  ?  dare  not  for  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  dare  not 
To  hi  and  the  Ipotlefji  virtue  of  my  prince,  Kowe. 

Our  Punick  faith 
Is  infamous,  and  l»  ukJcJ  to  a  proverb.  Jddifcn. 

—the 
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—The  fpreader  of  the  pardons  ^nfwered  him  an 
eaficr  way,  by  branding  him  with  herefy..  Atterb. 

BRANDARIS,  a  fpecies  of  Strombus. 

BRANDEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  feated  on  the 
Elbe;  lo  miles  N£.  of  Prague.  X^on.  14.  35.  £. 
Lat.  50.  15.  K, 

BRANDEN,  a  town  in  Northumberland,  feat- 
ed on  the  Breamifh,  S£.  of  Cheviot  hills.' 

(i.)  BRANDENBURG,  a  city  of  Germany, 
and  capital  of  the  marquifate  (N^  3.)  fituated  on. 
the  river  Havel.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  town,  and  was  anciently  the  fee  of  a  biihop. 
It  has  a  fmall  colony  of  French  Calviniils,  with 
a  manufacture  of  cloth,  fuftian,  and  canvas ;  and 
a  pretty  good  trade  is  carried  on  by  the .  Havel. 
The  fort  looks  like  a  fuUurb,  and  contains  a  rid- 
ing-fchool,  with  the  cathedral  church.  The 
greatell  part  alfo  of  the  members  of  the  chapter^ 
which  ftill  fubfiils,  and  is  compofed  of  a  Lutheran 
provoil,  dean,  fenior,  fubfenior,  and  3  other  ca- 
nons, refide  in  it.  They  are  diilinguiHiedby  a 
crofs  of  gold  enamelled  with  violet,  terminating 
in  8  points;  and  have  a  conHderablc  eftate.  Near 
the  town  is^a  lake  of  fome  extent.  Lon.  14.  5.  £• 
Lat.52.45,  N. 

(a.)  Brandenburg,  an  extenfive  marquifate 
of  Germany,  bounded  by  Mecklcnburgh  and  Po- 
merania  on  the  N.  Poland,  on  the  E.  Silefia,  Lu- 
fatia.  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and  Magdebourg,  on  the 
S.  and  by  part  of  the  latter  and  Lunenburg,  01^ 
the  W.  Its  greateft  length  is  about  300  miles, 
and  its  greateft  breadth  near  loo.  Its  northern 
iituation  makes  it  very  cold  for  7  or  8  months  in 
winter.  The  foil  in  general  is  far  fr©m  being  fruit- 
ful, a  great  part  of  it  confiding  of  fand  :  yet  there 
are  feveral  fruitful  fpots  in  it ;  and  the  whole,  un-i 
der  the  laft  and  prefent  reign,  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  better  peopled  than  formerly.  In 
its  different  diAri<^s,  it  produces  wheat,  millet, 
flax,  tobacco,  woad,  and  other  herbs.  Alum, 
ialt  petre,  amber,  iron-done,  colour  earths,  and 
medicinal  fprings^  are  fvund  in  it.  It  abounds  in 
cattle,  and  efpecially  (heep ;  and  the  woods  not; 
only  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  hut  with 
timber,  charcoal,  tar,  and  wood-aihes,  both  for 
domeftic  ufes  and  for  exportation.  .The  culture 
of  filk  alfo  is.  carried  on  with  great  fuccefs.  The* 
principal  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Prignitz, 
the  Havel,  the  Warte,  and  the  Spree.  Some  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fiflj,  and  are  united 
by  canals.  The  piarquifate  confifls  of  i  ao  towns, 
abov»  3500  villages,  and  containsT  about  800,000 
inhabitants.  The  nobility  and  towns  conftitute 
the  dates,  whofe  aflembly  houfe  is  in  the  Spandau- 
ftreet  at  Berlin,  and  who  dill  enjoy  fome  fmall  re- 
mains of  then-  ancient  privileges.  The  hereditary 
offices  of  the  marquifate  are  a  marihal,  chamber- 
lain, cup-bearer,  purveyor,  fewer,  treafurcr,  and 
ranger.  The  king  of  IVuffia,  (who  is  ele<^or  of 
Brandenburgh,)  and  his  whole  court,  are  Calvin- 
ifts;  but  the  religion  of  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
is  Lutheranifm.  The  churches  of  both  perfua- 
fions  are  well  endowed,  and  the  laity  jointly  em- 
ployed by  the  governmeBt.  The  Roman  catho- 
lics are  all  tolerated,  and  every  inhabitant  enjoys 
fuft  liberty  of  confcience.  Various  manufa(fture8, 
moft  of  which  were  introduced  by  the  French  re- 
fugpes,  are  carried  on  in  the  marquifate,  efpecial- 
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Ty  at  B^lin  and  Potfdam ;  where  are  alio  ex^Ilent 
painters,  ftatuaries,  and  engravers.  By  thefe  manu- 
faAures,  fabrics,  and  arts,  not  only  large  fums  are 
kept  in  the  country,  but  alfo  imported  from  other 
parts,  to  which  condderable  quantities  of  the  manu- 
fa<5tures,  and  natural  produ^ions,  are  exported. 
For  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  advancement 
of  learning,  befides  Latin  fchools  in  feveral  places^ 
and  gymnafia,  there  is  an  nniverfity  at  Frankfort 
on  th^  Oder,  and  an  academy  at  Berlin.  Bran- 
denburg is  of  great  antiquity.  Some  hiftorians 
fay  it  was  founded  by  the  Sclavonians,  who  give 
it  the  name  of  Branbety  which  fignides  the  Guards 
of  the  Forefts ;  and  the  Germans  called  it  Bran-^ 
burgh.  The  emperor  Henry  I.  fortified  it  in  913, 
to  ferve  as  a  rampart  againft  the  Huns,  and  be- 
dowed  the  government  on  Sifroi,  Count  of  Rin- 
gelheim,  with  the  title  of  Margrave  or  Marquis* 
It  defcended  to  Geron,  Margrave  of  Lufatia; 
which  paded  into  the  families  of  Staden^  Afcania, 
Bellendadt,  and  that  of  Bavaria,  till  the  Emperor 
Sigifmundj  with  the  confent  of  the  dates  of  the 
empire  in  1416,  gave  perpetual  invediture  to  Fre- 
derick VI.  of  Nuremberg ;  who  alfo,  in  14171  re- 
ceived at  the  diet  of  Conftance,  the  invediture  of 
the  country  of  Brandenburg;  having  had  previ- 
oufly  conferred  upon  him  the  dignities  of  ele^or 
and  arch-chamberlain  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 
Brandenburg  remained  long  in  fubjeftion  to  Po- 
land ;  and  the  invediture  of  Pruflia  was  granted 
by  the  Polifti  kings  to  each  fucceeding  margrave. 
Frederick- William,  having  concluded  a  treatf 
with  the  king  of  Poland,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
fovereign  of  Ducal  Pruffia  by  an  aflembly  of  the 
dates  of  Konigft>erg,  A.  D.  1663,  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  the  Emperor  confirmed  this  title ;  and 
Frederick,  the  fon  of  Frederick- William,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Pruflia,  Jan.  18,  1701,  See 
^RUSSIA.  This  monarch  pofieffes  the  feventU 
place  among  the  dehors.  As  arch-chamberlain, 
he  carries  the  fceptre  before  the  emperor  at  hi« 
coronation,  and  brings  him  water  in  a  filver  ba- 
fon  to  walh  with.  In  the  college  of  princes  of 
the  empire,  he  has  5  voices.  His  aflblfment,  as 
ele(5tor,  is  60  horfe  and  117  foot,  or  1828  florins 
in  lieu  of  them.  To  the  chamber  of  Wetzlaer 
h|s  quota  is  811  rix  dollars,  58  kruitzers,  each 
term.  For  the  government  of  this  country,  and 
the  adminiftration  of  judice,  there  are  feveral  fu- 
preme  colleges  and  tribunals;  particularly  diftin<it 
Itoards  for  the;  departments  of  war,  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  the  finances.  There  is  a  fupreme  ec- 
clcfiadical  council  and  confidory  for  the  Luthe- 
rans ;  a  fupreme  dire(^ory  of  the  Calvinid  church ; 
a  fupreme  medicinal  college;  a  fupreme  mine  of- 
fice ;  a  board  of  trade,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  French 
nation,  fettled  in  this  country,  are  allowed  parti- 
cular courts  of  their  own.  The  amount  of  the 
yearlyr  revenues  of  the  Marche,  arifing  from  the 
domains,  prote«it ion-money  paid  by  the  JewS| 
tolls,  land  tax,  mines,  foreds,  duties  on  damp- 
paper,  fait,  and  various  other  impods  and  excifes, 
is  computed  at  about  a, 500,000  crowns,  but  the 
money  is  faid  to  be  much  inferior  in  goodnefs  to 
that  of  Saxony  and  the  domains  of  Hanover.  Du- 
ring the  continciUal  war  of  1756,  it  vvas  extreme- 
ly debafed.  Some  edimatc  the  whole  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  and  de<^oral  domini- 
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ons  at  5yO00y00O9  and  the  revenues  at  about 
4,000,000  fterling.  Upwards  of  100,000  men  are . 
kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace,  which  are  f^id  to 
coft  more  than  half  of  tlie  royal  revenue.  Thefe 
ti-oops  are  under  ftridt  difcipline,  very  expert  at 
their  exercife,  always  ii)  readinefs  to  march,  and 
always  complete.  Each  regiment  has  a  particular 
diftritft  allotted  for  its  quarters  and  raifing  recruits, 
"the  infantry  are  clothed  in  blue,  and  the  horfe 
and  dragoons  in  white  ;  and  both  are  required  to 
hear  a  fermon  twice  a  day  when  in  quarters  or 
parrifons.  In  time  of  peace  they  are  allowed,  for 
foveral  months  in  the  year,  to  hire  themfelves  out, 
or  to  follow  their  buiinefs,  cither  as  burghers  or 
pcafants,  in  the  canton  where  they,  are  quarter- 
ed ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  A  con- 
fiderable  part  of  thefe  troops  are  ftationed  in  the 
Marche,  particularly  at  Berlin  and  ?otfdam. 
The  coi^ps  of  huflarr.  alone  amount  to  about  10,000 
men.  Brandenburg  is  divided,  in  general,  into 
the  ele(*toral  and  new  Marches.  The  former  is 
again  fubdivided  into  the  old  Marche,  the  Preg- 
nitZi  the  middle  Marche,  and  the  Ucker  Marche. 
The  old  Marche,  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Elbe,  between  the  river  and  Lunenburg,  is  a- 
bout  50  miles  in .  length,  and  in  breadth  a- 
bout  .^o, 

(w)  Brandenburgh,  new,  the  capital  of  the 
circle  of  Stargard,  in  'the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  the  largeft  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  D. 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  The  houfes  are  neat, 
the  ftreets  remarkably  clean.  It  carries  on  a  good 
trade  in  hops.    Lon.  15.  a».  E.  Lat.  53.  40.  N. 

BRANDESTON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, near  Glemham. 

BRANDEUM,  in  ecclefiailical  writers,  a  linen 
cloth  put  over  the  tombs  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
and  left  there  for  fome  time;  by  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  acquire  a  degree  of  fanftity,  fo  as  to  be 
woHhipped  as  a  relic ;  and  for  that  purpofe  is  fre- 
quently fent  by  the  pope  as  a  prefent  to  fome 
prince.  In  tliis  fenfe,  Brandeum  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  /anf!uariu/n,  fudarium^  orariumy  and 
ye/urn.  The  ufc  of  brandea  was  introduced  as  a 
means  of  diffufing  and  pi-opagating  the  viitues 
aiid  influences  of  relics,  without  moving  or  any 
way  impairing  the  fubllance  of  them;  the  tranlla- 
tion  of  relics  in  early  days  being  interditfted. 

*  BRANDGOOSE.  n.  f,  A  kind  of  wild  fowl, 
lefs  than  a  common  goofe,  having  its  breaft  and 
wings  of  a  dark  colour.  Di^. 

BnAND  HERRING,  a  fpecics  of  heiting  caught 
by  the  Dutch. 

BRANDING,  in  the  face  or  hand,  a  punifh- 
ment  infli^fted  by  hw  on  various  offences,  by  burn- 
in;^  with  a  hot  iron,  after  the  offender  hath  been 
once  admitted  to  ben<rfit  of  clergy. 

BRAND  IRON  ;  i.  a  hot  iron  to  brand  a  cri- 
minal :  2.  an  iron  to  fet  a  veflel  upon  over  a  fire. 

•  To  BRANDISH,  v.  a.  [from  brand,  a  fword.] 
I.  To  wave,  or  fhake,  or  flouriib,  as  a  weapon. — 

Bra^e  Macbeth, 
Difdaining,  fortune,  with  his  hrandljh^d  fteel, 
Like  valour's  minion,  carved  out  his  paflage. 

Sbakejpeare, 
Tie  faid,  an'1  brandlflAng  at  once  his  blade, 
With  eager  place  purfued  theHaming  (hade. 

Drjden. 
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Let  me  march  their  leader,  not  their  prince  j 

And,  at  the  head  of  your  renown'd  Cydonians, 

Brandijh  this  fword.  Smuh* 

a.  To  play  with ;  to  flouriib.— He,  who  fhall  em- 
ploy all  the  force  of  his  reafon,  pnly  in  brandijbing 
of  fyllogifms.  will  dilcover  very  little.  Locke. 

BRANDLJISHAM,  a  vilLge  in  Lancafliire,  N. 
of  Bury. 

♦  BRANDLING.  »./.  The  name  of  a  parti- 
cular  worm. — The  dew- worm,  which  fome  alfo 
call  the  lob-Worm,  and  the  braniling^  are  the 
chief.  Walton, 

BRANDOLINITS,  Aureliu8,,Cmamed  Lippus, 
from  his  be?ing  blear-eyed,  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  the  J5th  century,  and  was  efteemed  a  great  0- 
rator,  poet,  and  mufician.  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary,  invited  him  to  teach  oratory  in 
his  dominions ;  Which  he  did  many  years  at  Buda 
and  Strigonia  with  great  fuccefs*.  On  his  return 
to  Florence,  he  took  orders,  and  preached  to  the 
moft  crowded  audiences.  He  died  at  Rome  of 
the  plague  in  1498.  He  wrote  fcveral  works 
which  were  efteemed:  particularly,  i.  A  com- 
mentary on  St  Paul's  Epiftles:  «.  A  'freatife  De 
^^se:  .V.  Tw6  Books  of  Chriftian  Paradoxes :  4. 
Three  Books  De  Kat'ione  Seribendi:  5.  A  Dialogue 
De  bumantc  vita  c^tnditioney  et  tolUnda  corporuiH 
itgritudine  :  dedicated  to  king  Matthias :  and,  6. 
The  Scripture  hiftories  in  heroic  verfe. 

(i.)  BRANDON,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
feated  on  i  little  river  Oufe,  oveif"  which  it  has  a 
bridge,  and  a  ferry  at  a  mile's  diftance ;  whence 
it  is  divided  into  Brandoif,  and  Brandon-ferry  $ 
which  laft  has  the  moft  bufinefs,  because  commo- 
dities are  brought  thither  from  the  ifle  of  Ely. 
From  this  place  the  duke  of  Hamilton  has  his'Bn- 
tiih  title.    I^on.  o.  55.  B.    Lat.. 5 a.  30.  N. 

(2 — 7.)  Brandon^  the  name  of  6  Ehglifh  vil- 
lages. Viz.  r.  Eastj  and  4.  West,  in  Durham: 
3.  in  Lincolnftiire,  S.  of  Nevjrark :  4.  in  Norfolk- 
ihire,  E.  of  Dereham :  5.  in  Sliropfhire,  E.  of 
the  river  Temde:  and  6.  in  Warwi^Whire  be- 
tween Rugby  and  Coventry. 

(8.)  Brandon  hill,  in  Kerry,  Ireland. 
■   BRANDRITH,  i.  a  treyot  or  other  iron  ftand, 
whereon  to  fet  a  veflel  ovdr  the  fire :  j.  a  fence  or 
rail  about  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

BRANDSBURTON,  a  village  in  YorWhirc, 
near  Fordlingham. 

BRAND  sONDAY,  Dimancbe  dfs  Bfandons,  in 
French  -ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  firft 
Sunday  in  Lent ;  fo  called  on  account  of  an  ancient 
practice  in  the  Lionnois,  where  the  pea£uit%  in 
the  night  of  this  day,  walked  about  their  orchards, 
gardens,  &c.  with  lighted  torches,  or  fire-brands 
in  their  hands;  in  which  plight  they  vifited  eve- 
ry tree,  and  addrefling  themfelves  to  them  one 
after  another,  thi-eatened  that  if  they  did  not  bear 
fruit  well  the  enfuing  feafon,  they  fhould  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground  and  burnt.  This  is  evident- 
ly a  relid  of  Paganifm ;  the  like  having  beenprac- 
tifed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  February. 

BRANDTi  Gerard,  a  learned  proteftant  divine, 
bom  at  Amfterdam  in  i6a6,  and  fuccefllvely  mi- 
ll ifter  in  fevcral  places  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
wrote  forpe  works  which  are  efteemed ;  particu- 
larly. The  Hiftory  of  the  reformatipn  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, 4  vols  4to ;  and  the  life  of  admiral  Ruy- 
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ter ;  both  written  in  the  Fleniifh  to  ue.  He  died 
at  Rotterdam  in  1685. 

do* BRANDY,  jt./.;  contraaed,  from  branJt- 
vfiMtf  or  burnt  qvine,]  A  ilrdng  liquor  diftilled 
from  wine. — If  your  mafter  lodgeth  at  inns,  eve- 
ry dram  of  brandjf  extraordinarry  that  you  drink, 
raileth  his  charadrer.  Sqoifi*j  footman. 

(2.)  Brandy  i^  extraifted  from  other  liquofs, 
03  well  as  wine,  by  diftillation,*  See  Distilla- 
tion. It  is  fpirituous  and  infl^rmmable.  .  Wine 
brandy,  made  ilk  France,  is  efteeiifed  the  beft  in 
Europe.  It  is  made  wherever  wine  is  made ;  and 
wine  that  is  pticked  is  preferred  to  good  wine. 
The  chief  brandies  for  foreign  trade,  arid  thofe 
accounted  beft,  are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle,*  Cogniac^  Charenton,  Nantz-,  the  ifle 
of  Rhe,  Orleans,  and  the  ci-devant  provinces  of 
Blafois^  Poitouy  Touraine,  Anjou,  Burgundy,  and 
Champaign. 

(3.)  *  Br  A  M  D  Y-wi  N  E.  The  fame  with  brandy . 
— It  has  been  a  common  faying,  A  hair  of  the 
fame  dog;  and  thought,  that  brandy<Joine  is  a 
common  relief  to  fuch.  Wifemati, 

BRANE,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  S.  Wales. 
I.  in  Brecknockihire ;  and,  2.  ifi  Caermatthenihire. 

BICINFORD,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
New-Haven  county,  Conne^icut;  feated  on  a 
fmall  ilream  that  runs  into  Long-ifland  found.  It 
cadtains  a  church  and  above  10  houfes  compad- 
ly  built.  It  is  about  8  miles  S£.  by  £•  from  New- 
H<iven,  and  191  finom  Philadelphia.  Lon,  1.52. 
E.  Lat.  4f*  18.  N. 

•  B1^NGLE.«. r.  [uncertainly derived.]  Squalb- 
ble;  wrangle ;  litigious  conteft. — The  payment  of 
tytbes  is  fubjedt  to  many  frauds,  bran^les^  and  <»- 
ther  difliculties,  not  only  from  papifts  and  diifen- 
tcrfi,  but  even  from  thofe  Who  prbfefs  themfelves 
proteftants.  Swifts 

•  To  Br  ANGLE.  T/.  «.  Ifrom  the  notm.]  To 
wrangle;  to  fquabble. — When  polite  converfiflg 
ihall  be  improved,  company  will  be  no  longer  pef« 
tered  with  dull  ftory-tellers,  nor  br angling  difpu- 
ters.  Sv/ift, 

•BRANGLEMENT.  «./.  [horn  brangie,]  The 
iame  with  brangU. 
BRAKHAM,  a  town  near  Tadcafter,  Yorkih 
(lOBRANK,  aninftrument  u fed  in  Staffdr.- 
fhire,  for  correcting  fcolding  women.  It  is  a  fctt 
of  head-piece,  which  opens  and  ihclofes  the  head 
of  the  (coldt  while  an  iron,  fharp  as  a  chiffel,  en- 
ters the  mouth,  and  fubdues  the  more  dreadful 
weapon  within.  Thus  hameifed,  the  offender  is 
led -in  triumph  through  the  ftreets.  Dr  Plott,  in 
hishiftory  of  Staffordfhire,  gives  a  minute  defcrip- 
tion  and  figufre  of  the  inftrument,  which  is  there 
called  z  feoUing  bridlf;  and  tells  us,  he  k>ok«  u-( 
pon  it  '*  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking- 
ftool,  which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the 
party,  but  alfo  gives  the  tongue  liberty  betwixt 
every  dip ;  to  neither  of  which  this  is  at  all  liable/' 
But  with  all  due  defetence  to  DfPlott,  we  would 
equally  difapprove  of  both.  The  morals  of  the 
people  will  never  be  amended  by  hardening  their 
feelings  againft  the  fufterings  of  others,  however 
guilty  or  worthlefs.  A  good  education  will  do 
more  to  reform  the  inferior  clafles,  than  all  the 
ducking  ftools  and  fcolding  bridles,  (vro  might  add 
Bridewflls  and  halters,)  that  ever  were  invented. 
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(2.)  ♦  Brakk.  «./.  Buckwlieat,  or  brankf  U  i 
grain  very  tifeful  and  advantageous  in  barren 
lands.     Mortimer, 

BRANKER,  or  Branch ER)  Thomas,  ah  emx« 
nent  mathematician  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  bom 
in  Devonlhire,  in  1636,  and  ftudied  at  Exeteft 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Mb 
A.  in  1658.  His  (kill  in  mathematics  and  chemif-< 
try  recommended  him  to  Lord  Brereton,  who 
gave  him  the  redtory  of  Tilfton*  He  was  afte*"- 
wards  appointed  mafter  of  the  well-endowed 
fchool  at  Macclesfield  I  where  he  died  io  1676^ 
aged  40.  He  wrote  a  Latin  work  De  Spbara^ 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1662;  dnd  a  tranflation  of 
Uhoniu8*s  Algebra  t  Lond.  4to,  1668. 
,  BRANKESrON,  a  village  in  Northumberland^ 
between  Flodden  and  the  Tweed, 

BRANKSEY,  or  Brownsea,  a  fmall  ifland  di 
Dorl'etflure  in  the  harbour  of  Pod. 

BRANK  URSINE,  in  botany.  See  Acanthus. 

BRANLIN,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  ialmon^ 
wii  h  feveral  ti-anfverfe  black  ftreaks,  refembling 
the  imprellioh  of  fo  many  fingers. 

BRANNODUNUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  Britain^  on  the  3inus  Metaris.  Under* 
the  Romans  it  had  a  gafrifon  of  the  Equites  Dal-' 
matix.    It  id  now  called  Bran  caster. 

•  BRANNY,  adj.  [from  bran.]  Having  the  ap- 
(>earance  of  bran. — It  became  ferpiginous,  and 
was,  when  I  faw  it,  covered  with  white  branny 
fcalea.  Wifeman* 

BRANOGENIUM,  or)  a  toiwi  of  the  Cori-i 

BRANONIUM,  <  tani,  in  the  heart  dt 

Britain.  From  the  diftances  in  the  Itinerary,  Cam-' 
den  fuppofes  it  to  be  Worcester. 

BRANSAUGHi  a  village  iu  Northumberland^ 
near  Akelington. 

BRANSBY,  io  Yorkfhire,-  S<  of  Hovirigham. 

BRANSCOMB,  3  m.  S.  of  Cuiliton,  I>evon(h# 

BRANSDALE,  in  Yorkihire,  near  Bafedale. 

Bl^NSELS,  »,/.  obf.  1 4  brawls,  ^petifa'.  Baileji 
a#  A  fort  of  tune.  Ajb* 

BRANSFORD  bridge,  on  t^e  Swift,  Leiceft^ 

BRANSKA,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  Otuated 
on  the  river  Marifti ;  %$  miles  S.  cf  Weiflenburgh^ 
Lon.  23.  If.  E.  Lat.  46.  5.  N. 

BRANSPETH  CASTLt,  among  the  hrlls  SW. 
of  Durham^  W.  of  the  Wear. 

BRANSTILL  ca8t»/E,  E.  of  Ledbury,  Here* 
ford. 

BRANSTON,  the  name  of  3  villages:  vii.  x^ 
neat'  Lincoln:  9.. in  Norfolkib.  E.  of  Rapeham} 
3.  in  StafFordfh.  on  the  Trent,  SW.  of  Burton. 

BRANSWELL,  in  Lincolnfli.  near  Temple. 

BRANT,  a  river  in  Atiglefea« 

Brant-brouohton^  a  town  irt  LificolnfhireJ 

BRANTETH  well,  a  minefal  fpringin  Durti-' 
fries-ihire,  which,  though  iitnated  feveral  yard^ 
deep  in  an  extenfive  mofs,  contains  a  very  ftronij, 
fiilphureous  water,  more  powerful  than  that  of 
Moffat,  and  ufed  with  great  fuqcefs  in  icorbutid 
and  fcrophttloHs  cafea. 

BRANTHAM,  a  town  neat  Deadhaih,  SufToHt/ 

BRANTlilNGHAM,  a  village  in  Yorkfliirc/ 
between  S.  Cave  and  Hull. 

BRANTHINGTHQRP   in  Leicefterihifc. 

Branthing-thorp-wbstcot,  near  LeicefterV 

BRANTOFT,  in  Durham,  near  Gretbam. 
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BRANTON,  ^  villages;  i.  in  Devonfh.  near 
R.ileigh :  2.  in  North iimbcrlajid,  6  miles  W. 
of  Alnwick:  3.  in  Wcftmoreland,  NE.  of  Ap- 
pleby. 

BRANTSNAP,  W.  of  Cuckfield,  SufTex. 

BR  AON,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Rofs-fhire. 

(i.)  BRASAVOLUS,  Antonius  Mufa,  M.D.  and 
profefTor  of  Jiatural  philofophy,  at  Ferr^ra,  flou" 
rilhed  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  He 
wrote,  I.  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates'  Apho- 
rifms :  -2.  Exam^n  omnium  Jimphciumy  quorum  u- 
fus  eft  in  publicis  ofticinis :  printed  at  Rome,  1536, 
and  Lyons,  1544*  8vo,  3.  A  treatifc  on  Vene- 
real Difeafe  5  and  feveral  other  medical  works.  He 
ufed  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  between  himfelf  and 
an  apothecary.    His  ftyle  is  dear  and  fimple. 

(a.)  Brasavolus,  Jerom,  theibn  of  Antonius 

'  Mufa,  (N®  I.)  was  alfo  a  phyfician  and  medical 

author.     He  wrote,  An  Expofition   of  the   firft 

Book  of  Hippocrates;  Ferrara,  4to,  1595  :  and  A 

treatife  De  offtiUs-  Medicis* 

BRASBdHOUGH,  a  town  in  Lincolnfhire. 

BRASCO T,  a  village  in  Leicefterlhire. 

BRASEM,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  by  which 
fome  have  called  an  American  fifli  of  the  s  mar  is 
kind,  more  commonly  known  by  its  Brafilianname, 

ACARPEBA. 

BRASEWELL,  a  village  in  Yorkfhire,  3  m.  E. 
©f  Grilbone. 

BRASIATOR,  «./.  [old  law  Lat  ]  a  brewer. 

BRASIATRIX,  ».  A  obf,  a  female  brewer. 

"BRASIDAS,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  J,ace- 
demonians,  who  flouriflied  A.  A.  C.  424.  He  de- 
feated the  Athenians  by  land  atid  fea/  took  many 
places,  and  rendered  his  country  formidable  to  all 
the  neighbouring  ftates.  He  conquered  the  Athe- 
nians on  their  attempting  to  furprife  Amphipolis, 
but  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  that  bat- 
tle.   SeeATTiOA,  §  13,  and  Lackdemon. 

BRASIDIA,  an  anniverfary  folemnity  at  Spar- 
ta, in  memory  of  Brasidas.  It  was  celebrated 
with  facrifices  and  gam^S,  wherein  none  were  per- 
mitted to  contend  but  free-born  Spartans.  Who- 
ever negle<ftod  to-be  prefent  at  the  folemnity  was 
fin(?d. 

*  BRAISER*  «./.  [from  brafs.']  t.  A  manu- 
fa(flurer  that  works  in  brafs.— There  is  a  fellow 
fome  what  near  the  door,  he  ftiould  be  a  bra  fie  r 
by  his  face.  Sbakefpeare.—Bmfitrs  that ' urn  hand- 
irons,  pots,  kettles,  tjc,  have  their  lathe  made 
difterent  from  the  common  turners  lathe.  Moxon, 
a.  A  pan  to  hold  coals,  [probably  from  embrafery 
Ff.]  It  is  thought  they  had  no  chimneys,  but 
were  warmed  with  coals  on  brafiers.  ^rbuthttot, 

(I.  lO  BRASU>,  or  Brazil,  a  large  country  of 
South  America,  being  the  caftermoft  part  of  that 
continent,  lying  between  the  equinodUal  line  and 
,^5**  Lat.  S.;  and  between  35"*  and  60°  Lon.  W. 
it  is  about  1560  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in 
lA^adth ;  but  meafuring  along  the  coaft,  it  is 
aooo  miles  long,  and  including  its  windings  3000. 
It  is  Iwrdered  with  mountains  that  open  at  due 
diftances,  and  form  good  harbours  where  vefTcls 
may  lie  in  (iifety.  It  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by 
Paiaguay  and  Amazonia;  on  the  S£.  and  N. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(1.)  BiUksiL,  appearance,  climate,  pro- 
DUCTJONS,    &c.  OF,    The  firft  afpe«fl  of  Brafil 
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from  the  fea  is  rather  unfavourable^  as  it  appcirt 
high,  rough,  and  unequal ;  but  on  a  more  nar- 
row infpedlion,  nothing  can  be  more  delightfiil, 
the  eminences  being  covered  with  woods,  and  the 
valleys  with  the  moft  refrdhing  verdure.    In  To 
vaft  a  tra<a  of  land,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
the  climate  will  be  found  at  all  equal*  or  the  fca- 
fons  uniform.    The  northern  provinces  are  fub- 
je(^  to  heavy  rains,,  variable   winds,  tornadoes, 
ftorms,  and  the  utmoft  fury  of  the  elements ; 
while  the  foutherly  regions  are  bleffed  with  -^'l 
the  comforts  which  a  fine  fertile  foil  and  temp  - 
rate  climate  can  aflTord.    In  fome  of  the  provincec 
the  heat  of  the  climate  favours  the  generation  of 
a  great  variety  of  poifonous  reptiles;^  fome  of 
which,  as  the  liboya,  ov  roebuck  inikSi  arc  faid 
to  extend  to  the  length  of  30  feet,  and  to  be  »  or 
3  yards  in  circumference.    The  rattle  fnake  arxl 
other  reptiles  of  the  fame  kind,  grow  likewife  to 
an  enormous  fize;  and  the  ferpent  called  ibiba- 
BOXA  is  affirmed  to  be  feven  yards  long,  and  half 
a  yard  in  circumference,  poflefled  too  of  a  poifon 
inftantaneoufly  fatal  to  the  human  race.   Here  alfo 
ar6  fcorpions,  ant-bears,  tygers,  porcupines,  ja- 
nonvcras,    and  an  animal  called   tapirassou» 
which  is  the  produdtion  of  a  bull  and  an  afs,  ha* 
ving  a  great  refemblance  to  both.    No  country 
on  earth  affords  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  birds, 
or  greater  variety  6f  the  moft  exquifite  fruits ;  but 
the  £hief  commodities  are  Brafil  wood,  ebony^ 
dyeing  woods,  ambergris,  roGn,  balfams,  indigo, 
fweetmeats,    fugar,    tobacco,    gold,    diamonds, 
beautiful  pebbles,  cryftal,  emeralds,  jafper,  and 
other  precious  ftones ;  in  all  which  the  Portuguefe 
carry  on  an  amazing  trade.    The  gold  and  dia- 
mond mines  are  but  a  recent  difcovery:  they 
were  firft  opened  in  168 1 ;  and  have  fince  yielded 
above  five  millions  Sterling  annually,   of  which 
fum  a  fifth  belongs  to  the  crown.    So  plentiful 
ai-e  dfaroonds  in  this  country,  that  the  court  of 
Portugal  hath  found  it  neceflary  to  reftrain  their 
importation^  to  prevent  too  great  a  diminution 
of  their  value.    They  are  neither  fo  hard  nor  fa 
clear  as  thofc  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  do  they 
fparkle  fo  much,  but  they  are  whiter.    The  Bra- 
filian  diamonds  are  fold  13  per  cent  cheaper  than 
the  Oriental  ones,  fuppoting  the  weights  to  be 
eqa:il.    The  largeft  diamond  in  the  werld  was 
fent  fi'om  Brafil  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  It  weighs 
16K0  carats,  or  12^  ounces  \  and  has  been  valued 
at  L.  5  6,7  87,500. 

(j.)  Br  A  SI  L,  HISTORY  OP.  Brafil  was  acci- 
dentally difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  icco. — 
Emanuel,  king  of  Psrtugal^  had  equipped  a  fqua- 
dron  of  13  fail,  carrying  laoo  foldiers  and  failors 
deftined  for  the  E.  Indies,  under  the  conduA  of 
Peter  Alvarez  Cabral.  This  admiral  quitting  Lif- 
bon  on  the  9th  of  March  1500,  ft  ruck  out  to  fea 
to  avoid  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  ftcered  his  courfe 
fouthward,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  turn  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  projedls  a  good  way 
into  the  ocean.  On  the  24th  of  April,  he  got 
fight  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  which 
he  judged  to  be  a  large  ill  and  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Coafting  along  for 
ibme  time,  he  ventured  to  fend  a  boat  on  Ihorc; 
and  was  aftooiflied  to  obferve  the  inhabitants  eo- 
tirely  dKTtTent  from  the  Africans  in  features,  hair, 
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and  complcxfon.  It  was  found,  however,  im- 
prafticable  to  feize  upon  any  of  the  Indians,  who 
retired  with  great  celerity  to  the  mountains  on 
the  approach  of  the  Portuguefe ;  yet,  as  the  fai- 
lors  had  difcovered  a  good  harbour,  the  admiral 
thought  proper  to  come  to  an  anchor,  and  called 
the  bay  Puerto  ^eguro.  Next  day  he  fent  another 
boat  on  ihore,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  lay 
hoM  on  two  of  the  natives,  whom  he  clothed  and 
treated  kindly,  and  then  difmiflcd,  to* make  a 
proper  report  to  their  countrymen.  The  ftr^ta- 
gc:n  had  the  defired  efibift.  The  Indians  having 
heard  the  relation  of  the  prifoners,  immediately 
aowdedtothefhore,  ftnging,  dancing,  sjnd  found- 
ing horns  of  different  kinds ;  which  induced  Ca- 
liral  to-  land,  and  take  poflToflion  in  the  name  of 
^>  fovcreign.  As  foon  as  the  court  of  liibon 
-.-.i  ordered  a  furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  harbours, 
"'"7^  r^virs,  and  coafts  of  Brafil,  and  waBCOn- 
Hnc-d  that  the  country  afforded  nefther  gold  nor 
iilvfr,  they  held  it  in  fuch  contempt,  that  they 
i'A.t  thither' none  but  condemned  criminals  and 
t' ir.vior.._^d  "Ao.TiCn.  Two  (hips  were  fent^very 
)rvi  rVom  Fortugal,  to  carry  the  refufe  of  the 
kingdom  to  this  new  world,  and  to  bfing  home 
parro  s  .ind  woods  for  the  dyers  and  cabinet'  ma- 
kers. Ginger  was  afterwards  added  ;  but  foon*  • 
after  prohibited,  left  it  foould  interfere  with  the" 
fale  of  the  fame  article  from  India.  In  1548,  the 
Jews  many  of  whom  had  taken  refuge  in  Ptjrtu- 
gal,  beginning  to  be  perfecutcd  b)'  the  inquifiUon, 
were  ftripped  of  their  poffeflions,  ^nd  baniffied  to 
Braiil.  Here,  however,  they  were  hot  entirely 
forlaken. .  Many  of  them  found  kind  relations 
and  faithful  friends;  others,  who  were  known  to 
he  men  of  probity  and  underftanding,  obtaineti 
money  in  advance  from  merchants  of  different  na- 
tions with  whom  they  had  formerly  had  tranfac- 
tions.  By  the  aififtance  of  fome  enterprifing  nicn, 
they  were  enabled  to  cultivate  fugar  canes,  which 
they  firft  procured  from  the  ifland  of  Madeira.— 
Sugar,  which  till  then  had  been  ufcd  only  in  hie- 
dicine,  became  an  article  of  luxury.  Princes  and 
great  men  were  eager  to  procure  this  new  luxury. 
This  circumltance  proved  favourable  to  Brafil, 
and  enabled  it  to  extend  its  fugar  plantations.— ^ 
The  court  of  Liibon,  ootwithftanding  its  preju. 
dices,  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  a  colony  might 
be  beneficial  to  the  mother  couTifcry,  without  pro- 
ducing gold  or  filver;  and  this  fettlcment,  which 
had  been  wholly  left  to  the  careof  the  colonifts, 
was  now  thought  todeferve  fome  kind  of  atteii. 
tion;  and  accordingiy '  Tfcoihas  de  Souza  wa^ 
fent  thither,  in  1549,  tbregulate  and  fuperintendit; 
This  able  governor  began  byVeducing  thefe^naenj 
who  had  hitherto:  IK edn^  a  ftate^of  anarchy,  mto 
proper  fiib^rdlnatibn,  aftd  bringing  their  fcattlered 
planutions  clofer  tog-ether;  after  which  heap* 
pliffd  himfelf  to  acquire  fome  infoimation  refpcdl* 
iog  the  natives,  with  -wbofti  he  knew  l^e  mult  b« 
tnceffantly  engaged  either  in  traflk  or  war.  This 
wa^no ealy matter.  Brafil wasfull of fmall nations, 
fome  of  which  inhabited  the  forefts,  and  others 
lived  m  the  plains  and  alongt  the  rivers.  Some  had 
filled  habitations ;  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  led  a  n>ving  life,  and  moft  of  them  had  no 
intercpurfe  with  each  other.  It  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  thit  iildv  4  pec^Ie  would  be  at  all  difpofed 
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•to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  which  the  Portuguefe  w^ant- 
ed  to  put  upon  them  on  their  arriyal.-  At  firft^ 
they  only  declined  all  intercourfe  with  theft  ftran- 
gers :  but  finding  themfclves  purfued  in  order  to 
be  made  flaves,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  labours 
of  the  field,  they  rcfolved  to  murder  and  devour 
all  the  Europeans  they  could  feize  upon.  The. 
relations  of  the  favngcs,  that  were  taken  prifoners,. 
alfo  frequently  attempted  to  refcue  them,  and 
were  fometimcs  fuccefsful ;  fo  tliat  the  Portuguefe 
were  forced  to  attend  to  the  double  employments 
of  labour  and  war.  Sonza  did  not  bring  a  fufii- 
cient  numbrr  of  forces  to  change  the  fituation  of 
affairs.  Indeed  by  building  San  Salvador,  he 
gave  a  centre  to  the  colony;  but  the  honour  of 
fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  really  ufeful  to 
the  mother  country,  was  referved  for  the  Jefuita 
who  att^dcd  him'.  Thefe  men,  who  for  their, 
arts  of  infinuation  and  addrcfs  have  been  equalled 
by  none,  difperfcd  themfelves  among  the  Indians. 
When  any  of  the  miflion&ries  were  murdered, 
they  were  immediately  replaced  by  others;  and 
feeming  to  be  infpired  only  with  fentiments  of 
peace  and  charity,  the  Indians,  in  procefs.of  time, 
grew  not  only  familiar  with,  but  pafllonately  fond 
of  them.  As  the  miffionaries  were  top  few  in 
number  to  tranfeA  all  the  bufinefs  themfelves,, 
they  frequently  deputed  fome  of  the  moft  inteU 
Ugent  Indians  in  their  ftead.  Thefe  men  having, 
diftributed  hatchets,  knives,  and  looking-glaOes, 
among  the  favages  they  met  with,  reprefented  the^ 
Portuguefe  as  a  harmlfcfs,  humane,  and  good  foit 
of  pqople.  The  profpcrity  of  Brafil,  which  ,waa 
vifible  to  all  Europe,  excited  the  envy. of  4:het 
French,  {Spaniards,. and  Dutch  fucceffively.  The 
latter  attempted  the  qonqueft  of  the  whole,  Their 
admiral,  Henry  Lonk,  arcived,  in  the  beginning: 
of  the  year  i6;o,  with  46  men  of  war,  on  the 
coaft  of  Fernambncca,  one  cf  the  largeft  and  heft 
fortified  captainftiips  of  thefe  parts.  lie  ifcdueed 
it  'after  feveral  obftinate  cngagcment9.  The  troops 
he  left  behind  fubdued  Temaraca,  Pareiba,-  and 
Uio  Grande,' in  1633,  16.M1  ?nd  1635-  .Thefe* 
as  wdl  as  Fernambuccavfurniihcd  annually  a  large 
quantity  of  fugar,  a  gnat  deal  of  wood  for  dye-r 
in^,  Wd  other 'comraociitics.  The  Dutch  were 
fo^elr-t^d  with  the  icquifition  of  this  wealth,  that 
they  determined  to  conqotT  all  tlie.Rrafils,  and 
entfuftcd  Maurice  of  Naiiau  with  the  condud  of 
thfs  rntcrpi-ifc.  That  general  reached  the  place 
of  his  clL-ftinatiovi  in  the  beginning  of  163^.  He 
found  the  fildicrs  fo  .well  difcipUned,  the  com- 
rifandcrs  fucli  experienced  ftien,  and  fo  much  rea-* 
dtjijefs  in  all  tp  tnga^a-,  that  he  directly  tpofc  .the 
fteld.  He  wad  fuccefliveiy  oppofttd  .by  Albpquerk, 
Bat^ofe,  Lewis  Hocea  dc  Borgia,  and  tiie  5r?fili«. 
an  Camerbni  the  idol  of  his  people,. who  was  paf- 
ftonately  fond  of  the  Foiluguefc,  brave,  a<Jtive, 
cunning,  and  wanted,  nb  qualification  ncceijpry 
for  a  general,  but  to  have,  learnevl  the  art  of  war 
under  able  commanders.  Thefp.  feveral  chicfS"  ex- 
erted their  mmoft  efforts  to  defend  the  poiTt  ffions 
that  wen?  under  their  protc<5tion ;  but  their  en- 
deavours proved  inefledual.  The  putcU  feizcd 
upon  Siara,  Seregippe,  and  the  greater  part  cf 
lUhia;  Seten  of  the  15  provinces  which  Qompofed 
the  colony  had  already  fubmitted  to.them,  and 
they  flattered  tiieniielves  that  onctottwo  cano- 
Q  q  4       ^  iP^^^"* 
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paigns  would  make  them  mafters  of  the  r^ft; 
when  they  were  fuddenly  cht-cked  by  the  reyolu- 
tioni  which  baniflied  Philip  IV.  and  placed  the 
4uke  of  Bragazna  on  the  throne.  After  this  the 
Portuguefe  recovering  their  fpirits,  drove  the 
Dutch  out  of  Braftl,  and*  have  continued  jnallers 
pf  it  ever  lince. 

(4.) BflASIL,  ORIGINAL  INHABITANTS  OF.  The 

Aborigines,  or  original  natives  of  Braiily  chiefly 
inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the  country ;  and  are 
ilivided  into  different  tribes,  called  Tapinamboes, 
Tobajaras,  Petiguaras,  Tapayas,  Sec.  They  fpeaJ^ 
different  languages,  but  they  all  agree  in  wearing 
no  cloathes.  They  are  of  a  copper  colour,  with 
long  coarfe  blad:  hair  on  their  heads,  but  without 
any  on  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  like  the 
reft  of  the  Americans.  They  are  itrong,  lively 
and  gay,  and  fubjedt  to  few  diteafes.  They  adorn 
themfeives  with  feathers,  and  arefondof  feafls,  at 
.  which  they  danoe  immoderately.  They  have  no 
temples,  nor  any  other  (igns  of  religion ;  an^i  they 
make  no  fcraple  to  martry  their  nearell- relations. 
They  have  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees^ 
and  cover  them  with  palm  tree  leaves.  Their 
furniture  confills  chiefly  in  th^ir  hammocks,  and 
4iihcs  or  cups,  made  of  calibaibes,'  painted  with*- 
out  of  a  red  colour,  and  black  within;  Their  knives 
are  made  of  a  fort  of  flone  and  iplit  canes :  and 
they  have  baflcets  of  different  fizes,  chiefly  made 
of  palm  tree  leaves.  Their  arms  are  bows,  arrows, 
and  wooden  clubs.  When  they  travel,  they  faften 
(heir  hammocks  between  tw«  trees,  and  fleep  all 
pigU  in  them. 

'  (5.)  Qrasil,  provihcss  of.  Brafil,  is  divided 
into  the  following  provinces,  viz.  Paria,  Maragna* 
no,  Siara,  Rio  Grande,  Pareiba,  Tamarica,  Fer- 
jiambucca,  Seregippe,  Bahia,  Porto  Seguro,  £f- 
perito  Santo,  Lip  dc  Janeiro,  Angra,  6t  Vinctnt, 
and  Del  Rey,  See  thefe  articles. 
'  (6.]  Brasil,  revenue  and  trade  of.  The 
crown  revenue  arifing  from  this  colony  is  eftipia- 
ted  at  two'  millions  Sterling  in  gold,  befldes  the 
duties  on  merchandife  imported  from  that  quar- 
ter; This  indeed  is  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  pro- 
vince by  the  mines ;  but,  every  other  confequent 
advantage  confldered,  it  probably  does  not  much 
fxeeed  the  truth.  The  exceflive  conflqcnce  of 
the  people  to  the  Brafil  colonies,  not  only  enlarges 
the  imports  of  gold,  but  what  is  of  infinitely 
^ore  importance  to  Europe  in  general,  the  ex- 
portation of  the  mannfadures  of  this  hemjfphere. 
Oreat  Britain  (ends  woollen  manufactures ;  fuch 
fis  fine  broad  medley  cloths,  fine  Spanifli  cloths, 
f*nrlet  and  )>laek  cloths  $  ferges,  duroys,  drug- 
jfrets,  fagatbies,  ihalloons,  camblets,  and  Norwich 
fai.Ts ;  black  Cofchefler  bays;  (ays,  and  perpetu- 
pus  called  iong  ells ;  hats,  ftockings,  and  gloves, 
iiolland,  Germany,  and  France,  chiefly  export 
fine  Hollands,  bone-lace,  and  fine  thready  filk ma- 
^■ifai^turev  pepper,  l^ad,  block  tin,  and  other  ar* 

tides,  nfo  alfrffcnt  fromT  different  countries.  Eng- 
:tnd  likcwife  Uades  with  Portugal,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Br:!fjl6,  in  Copper  and  brals,  wrought  and  un- 
ivrought  pewter,  <»tid  all  ki^ds  of  hafxiware :  all 
which  articles  have  fo  enlarged  the  Portuguefe 
(Vade^  that,  iilltead  of  is  Qiips  ufually  employed 
\ik  Vf^e  BrdfiUofnmefce^  there  are  iu>\fer  never  i'cwer 
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than  100  fail  of  vcO'els  conftantly  going  and  return- 
ing to  thofe  colonies.  To  all  this  may  be  added  the 
vaft  flave  trade  carried  on  with  tlie  coallof  Afripa 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafil  colonies.  Indeed  the  com- 
merce of  Brafil  alone  is  fufficient  to  raife  Portugal 
to  a  con  fiderable  height  of  naval  power,  as  it  main- 
tains a  conftant  nuriVry  of  feamen;  yet  a  certain 
infatuation  in  the  policy  of  the  country  has  pre- 
vented tHfct  efied  even  amidit  all  thefe  extraordi- 
nary advantages*  All  die  fhips  in  this  trade,  being 
under  the  direi5tioD  of  the  government,  have  their 
appointed  fsafons  for  going  and  returning,  under 
convoy  of  a  certain  number  of  men  of  war ;  nor 
can  a  iingle  ihip  clear  out  or  go,  except  with  the 
fleet,  but  by  a  fpecial  licence  from  the  king,  which 
is  feldom  granted.  It  is  plain,  that  fuch  reitric:^ 
tion  mu(t  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  commerce* 
though  poffibly  the  crown  revenue  may  be  guard- 
ed thereby.  The  fleets  fail  at  the  following  pe- 
riods :  That  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  fets  fail  in  January;  \ 
X\\t  fleet  to  Bahia,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in 
'  February ;  and  the  third  fleet,  to  Femambucca, 
in  the  month  of  March. 

(H.  I.)  *  Brasil.  Brazil,  h/.  An  American 
wood,  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  de- 
vominatcd,-  becaufe  firil  brought  from  Brafil": 
tiiough  Huet  fliews  it  had  been  known  by  that 
name  many  years  bi*fore  the  difcovery  of  that 
country;  and  the  bcft  fort  comes  from  Eemam- 
Uuc.  :  It  is  ufed  by  turners,  and  takes  a  good  po- 
Hfh ;  but  chiefly  in  dying,  though  it  gives  but  a 
Ipurious  red.  Chambers* 

•  {1.)  Bra  sit  woDD  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  ve- 
ry heav^y.  It  is  denominated  according  to  the 
places  from  whence  it  is  brought ;  Brafil  of  Fct- 
nambucca,  Japan,  Lamon,  &c.  For  its  defcription» 

&C.  fee  C>FSALPINIA. 

•  BRASILETTO,  the  fame  with  Brafil  wood. 
BRASILIANS,  the  inhabitants  of  BrafiL     See 

BRASIL,   (  i|.         '    ' 

>  Brasiliam  Stone,  a  fpccies  of  (tone  found  in 
Brafil,  which  is  flexible.  ."  No  quality,  (fays  Dr 
James  Hutton^  in  his  defcription  of  one  of  thefe 
(tones,)  is  more inconfiflent  with  the  charaifter  of 
aftonethah  flexibility.  A  flexible  /tone,  there^ 
forp,  prefcnts  an  idea,  which  naturally  (trikes  us 
with  furpriie.  For  though,  among  mineral  Inxlies, 
we  find  flexible  fubftances  of  the  (tony  kind,  fuch 
as  mica,  mountain  leather,  and  amianthus,  thefe 
minerals  owe  their  flexibility,  either  to  their  thinr 
nefs  or  to  the  fibrous  ftrudture  of  their  pnrts^ 
Therefore,  when  a  (toae  of  any  confiderable  thick* 
nelsis  faid  to  have  reflexibilityi  we  are  led  to 
think,  that  here  is  fomoihing  yery  extraordinary, 
and  HT  with  to  know,  upon  what  depends  that 
quality,  no  wife  proper  to  a  (tone.  Such,  how« 
ever,  is^  the  (tone  from  Brafil,  of  which  the  Baroii 
de  Dietrich  read  a  defcription  in  the  Ro^^al  Aca« 
demy  of  Sciences,  in  Jap.  xyS^.  There  is  a  £pe- 
cimen  of  a  (tone  which  correfponds  with  that  de- 
fcription, inferted' in  thit' Journal  de  Pb^figue^  for 
1784,  (at  prefent  in  the  Mufaeum  -of  Mr  Weir,) 
which  bekiuged  to  the  late  Lord  Ganieo(tone. 
The  length  of  the  (tone,  which  1  have  examined^ 
is  IX  inches,  the  breadth  about  5,  and  the  thick- 
nefs  half  an  inch.  When  this  itone  is  fupported 
byi  the;  %\9q,  ends,  in  a  hari29atal  pofitipOi  the  mid* 
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die  part  bends  by  its  own  weight,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  ftraight  line.  This 
fpecies  of  flexibility  may  cejtainly  be  made  a  pro- 
per objed  of  fcientifical  inveftigation."  The  Doc- 
tor adds,  that  the  flone  '*  has  a  certain  flexibility 
to  which  neither  the  terms  duSile  nor  ekifticf  will 
properly  apply.  The  flexibility  of  this  flone  is  fb 
eafy,  compared  with  the  rigidity  of  its  fubflance, 
and  its  elafticity  fo  fmall  compared  with  its  flexi- 
bility, that  there  mud  be  in  this  body,  fome  me- 
chanical ilrudure,  by  which  this  unnatural  de- 
gree of  flexibility  is  produced,  i.  e,  a  flexibility, 
which  is  not  inherited  in  the  general  fubftance  of 
the  body.  Now  the  fubftance  of  this  flone  being 
chiefly  quartz,  the  moft  rigid  and  inflexible  of  all 
materials^  and  the  ftone,  at  the  fame  time,  bend* 
ipg  in  fudi  an  eafy  manner,  there  is  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that  this  rifes  from  no  principle  of  flexi- 
bility in  the  general  fubflance  of  the  ftone,  but 
from  fome  :'pecies  of  articulation  in  the  ftrudlure 
of  it,  or  among  its  conftituent  parts,  which,  while 
it  preferves  the  component  particles  in  one  entire 
mais,  fuffers  the  parts  to  move  a  certain  fpace  in 
relation  to  each  other.**  IJr  Hutton  then  gives 
an  account  of  different  examinations  he  made  by 
the  micro(cope,  by  fplitting  and  by  the  blow-pipe ; 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  the  **  particles  of 
quartz,  which  haye  little  cohefipn,  are  bound  to* 
gether  by  thin  plates  of  tranfparent  mica ;  and 
thefe  conneding  plates  being  flexible,  this  allows  a 
certain  motion  of  the  rigid  particles  among  them-* 
feives,  without  the  fradlure  or  general  fcparation 
of  the  ftone.** 

BKASINAi  »./.  in  old  records,  a  brewhoufe. 

*  ERASING,  adj.  [from  hrafi]  Made  of  brafs 
It  is  now  lefs  properly  written  according  to  the 
pronunciation  haztn, 

BRASIUM,  n.f.  [oW  law  Lat.]  malt. 

(i.)  BRASLAU,  a  palatinate  of  Lithuania. 

UO  Br  AS  LAD,  or ;   The  capital  of  the  Palati? 

BkASLAW,  S  pate.  (N**  i.)  It  is  a  large 
town,  feated  on  a  lake,  70  iniles  N£,  of  Wilma. 
LoR.  26.  5.  £.  Lat.  56.  ao.  N. 

BR  ASM  A,  a  name  given  by  Diofcorides  and 
cither  ;)ncient  botanifts,  to  a  decayed  or  light  kind 
of  black  pepper. 

To  BRASQUE,  V'  a.  in  chemiftry,  tp  line  or 
coat  the  interior  of  a  crucible.  (CreWs  Chemieal 
JwrnaL)  This  word  is  faid  by  Leonhai^i,  in  his 
German  tranflation. of  Macq[uer*«  Di(5lionaj*y,  t^ 
be  already  adopted  by  Englifli  chejnifts. 

BRASQUED,  part,  adj.  Lined  j  coated. 

(i.)  ♦  BRASS.  J?./.  Wqu  Sax.  prcj,  Welfh.] 
h  A  yellow  metil,  made  by  mixing  copper  with 
japis  calaminaris.  It  is  ufed,  in  popular  language, 
for  any  kind  of  metal  in  which  copper  has  a  part* 
"^Bra/j  is  made  of  copper  and  calaminaris.  Bacon. 
Mens  evil  manners  live  in  bra/sy  their  virtue§ 

We  write  in  water.  Sbukefpare, 

Let  others  mo14  the  running  mafs 

Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brafs, 

brjden, 
».  Impudence. 

(a.)  Brass,  or  as  the  French  call  it yelIo<iu  cpp^ 
ptTf  is  alfo  made  of  copper  and  zinc.  See  Che- 
mistry, Index.  The  flrft  formation  of  brafs,  ad 
^e  are  alTured  by  fcripture,  was  prior  to  the  flc^od, 
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and  difcovered  in  the  7th  generation  from  Adant, 
(Gen.  iv.)  But  the  ufe  of  it  was  not,'  as  is  gene-^ 
rally  believed,  and  the  Arundelian  marbles  aflert, 
previous  to  the  knowledge  of  iron.  They  were 
both  flrft  known  in  the  fame  generation,  and  fir(( 
wrought  by  the  fame  difcoverer.  And  the  know^ 
ledge  of  them  muft  have  been  equally  carried  o^ 
ver  the  world  afterwards,  with  the  fpreading  of 
the  colonies  of  the  Noachidae.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  one  or  the  other  was  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  the  colonifts,  in  clisaring  away  the  wood  about 
their  lettk^ments,  and  ereding  houfes  for  tKeir 
habitations.  The  ancient  Britons,  though  ac» 
quainted  from  the  remoteft  periods  with  the  ufe  of 
both  thefe  metals,  remained  long  ignorant,  that 
they  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  ifland.  Before 
this  difcovcry,  they  imported  kll  their  iron  and 
brafs  from  the  continent.  And  when  they  had  at 
length  deteAed  the  former  it)  their  own  hills, 
they  continued  to  import^the  latter.  In  the  ear* 
lieft  ages,  whofe  manners  have  been  delineated  by 
hiftory,  the  weapons  of  warriors  were  invariably 
framed  of  this  fadlitious  metal ;  and  the  moft  au«* 
thentic  of  all  the  profane  records  of  antiquity,  the 
Arundelian  marbles,  for  that  reafon,  miftakenly 
date  the  flrft  difcovery  of  iron  a  couple  of  centu- 
ries below  the  Trojan  war.  Every  military  nation 
is  naturally  ftudious  of  brightnefs  ih  its  arms ;  an<j[ 
the  Britons,  particularly,  gloreid  in  that  of  theirs. 
For  this  reafon  the  nations  ftill  fabricated  tbeif 
arms  of  brafs,  even  long  after  the  Arundelian  era 
for  the  difcovery  of  iron ';  and  the  Britons  conti- 
nued to  import  it  from  the  continent,  though  they 
had  found  iron  to  be  a  native  of  the  country,  a^4 
could  have  fupplied  themfelves  with  a  fumden^ 
quantity  of  it.  Mr  Whitaker,  in  his  Hifiory  ^ 
M^ncheftery  fuppoles,  that  when  the  Britons  de^ 
rived  their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent,  they 
purchafed  the  latter  at  an  eafier  expence  than  this 
former.  The  Gauls  had  m«my  large  brafs  works 
in  Britain,  but  feem  to  have  had  very  few  iron 
forges.  And  this  would  naturally  induce  the  Bel* 
gs  to  be  lefs  diligent  in  their  mquiry  after  the 
veins  of  copper  and  calamine  at  home,  than  for 
the  courfes  of  the  iron  ore ;  though  the  one  was 
equally  difcoverable  in  the  ifland  as  the  other, 
and  lay  equally  within  the  Belgic  regions  of  it. 
Brafs  being  thus  cheaper  than  iron,  they  necef-> 
farily  formed  with  it  fome  domeftic  as  well  as  mi- 
litary implements.  Such  were  common  among} 
the  Gauls )  and  fi}ch  were  familiar  to  the  Britons* 
either  imported  into  the  ifland,  as  fome  actually 
)vere,  or  manufa^ured  within  it,  as  others  alfo 
afluredly^  were.  The  Britons  had  certain  braf^ 
foundanes  ered(ed  among  them,  and  minted  mo- 
ney, and  fabricatM  weapons  of  brafs.  In  this  con-j 
dition  of  the  works,  the  Romans  entered  t  he  ifland. 
And  feeing  fo  great  a  demand  among  the  native^ 
for  this  article,  they  would  fpeedily  inftrudt  then) 
to  difcover  the  materials  of  it  amgng  themfelves. 
This  muft  unavoidably  have  refulted  from  the 
^onqueft  of  the  Romans.  The  power  of  furp/i 
fihg  their  new  fubjeds  with  fo  unexpedted  a  dif- 
covery would  naturally  ftimulate  the  pride  of  the 
koman  intelled ;  and  the  defire  of  obliging  them- 
feves  with  fo  cheap  a  fupply  of  that  ufefiil  metal, 
ftationary  as  they  we|;e  i^  that  kingc^on;!,  woulj 
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alfo  equally  aftuatc  the  felfiflinefs  of  the  Romansi 
"The  veins  of  copper  and  calamine  would  beeafily 
found  out  by  ah  experienced  inquirer  after  them  ; 
and  the  former  metil  is  therefore  diftinguifhcd  a- ' 
mong  the  VVeifh,  only  by  the  Roman  appellation 
of  e^priumy  koppr^  or  copper.  And  many  foun- 
denes  of  brafs  appear  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in 
the  i (land.  Some  had  been  ereded  before,  one 
perhaps  within  the- confines  of  every  kingdom, 
and  probably  in  tlie  viciq'ty  of  every  capital. 
One  at  leaft  would  be  necelTary,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  the  armoury  of  the  principality:  and  oc**  per- 
haps- was  fiif^cient  for  moft  of  the  Britifli  Hates. 
But  feveral  p.ppear  now  to  have  been  fettled  in  e- 
very  kingdom,  and  one  perhaps  near  every  fta- 
tionary  town.  Two  have  been  difcovered  in  the 
fingle  county  of  Eflex,  and  within  a  narrow  por- 
tion of  it  at  Fifield  and  Danbury. '  And  a  third 
was  placed  upon  Eafterly  Moor  in  Yorklhire,  12 
roiies  to  tlie  NW.  of  York,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ifurium  of  Aldborough.  '", 

(3;)  Brass,  or  Brazen,  cdj.    See  Braz'^n.   • 

(^ij  Brass  colour,  a  colour  prepared  by  the 
brazfers  and  colour-men  to  imitate  brafs.  There 
are  two  forts  of  it ;  the  red  brafs  or  bronze,  and 
.  the  yellow*  pr  gilt  brafs ;  the  hlter  is  made  only  of 
Coppei-  filings,  the  fmalleft  and  brighteft  that  can 
be  tound  j  wijb  the  former  they  mix  fome  red 
ochre,  finely  pulverized ;  they  are  both  ufed  with 
varniib.— To  jnake  a  fine  brafs  that  will  not  take 
any  ruft  or  verdigris,  it  muft  be  dried  w^th  a  chaf- 
ing difh  of  coals  as  foon  as  it  is  applied.-^The 
fincft  brafs  colour^is  made  with  poWder  brafs  im- 
ported from  Germany,  diluted  fnto  a  vamifh, 
made  and  ufed  a^ter  the  followiug  manner:  The 
yam?fh  is  compofed  i  lb.  4  oz.  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
a  oz  of  grum-lac,  and  a  oz.'of  fandarac;  thefetwo 
laft  drugs  are  piilverized  feparately,  and  after- 
wards piif  to  diflblve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  taking  care 
to  fill  the  bottle  biit  half  full.  The  vavnifh  being 
made,  mix  the  quantity  to  be  ufcd  with  the  piil- 
rerized  brafs,  and  apply  it  writh  a  fmall  brufh  to 
tvhat  is  to  be  coloured.  But  tgo  much  rouft  not 
be  m^xed  at  once,  'becaufe  the  vamifh  being  very 
apt  to  dry,  there  would  not  be  time  to  employ  it 
all  foon  enough ;  it  is"  therefore  better  to  make 
the  mixture  at  fercril  times.  In  this  manner  fi- 
gures of  plafter  are  cbloured,  and  looks  as  well  as 
if  they  v.cre  of  call  brafs. 

(5.)  Brass,  Corinthian,  famous  in  antiqui- 
ty, is  a  mixture joF  ^old,  filver,  and  copper.  L. 
JWummius  having  facked  and  burnt  the  city  of 
Corinth,  A.  A.  C.  I46,  it  is  faid  this  metal  was 
formed  from  the  immenfe  quantities  of  gold,  fil- 
ver, and  copper,  wherewith  that  city  abounded, 
thus  melted  and  run  togethej'by  the  violence  of 
the  conflagration. 

(6.)  Brass  leaf  is  made  off  copper,  beaten  out 
into  very  thin  plates,  and  afterwards  rendered 
yellow.  The  German  artifts,  particularly  thofc  of 
Nuremberg:  and  Augfburg,;  are  faid  to  poflefs  the 
Vft  method  of  giving  to  thefe  thin  plates  of  cop- 
per a  fine  yellow  colour  like  j*old,  by  fimply  ex- 
pofTng  them  to  the  fumes  of  zinc,  without  any 
I. Ml  inixturc  of  it  with  the  metal.  Thefc  pi.Ttf^s 
are  cut  Ir.to  \\t\.\c  pif^ces,  and  then  beaten  out  fine 
liV'^  l<Mvcs  cf  jTotd  j  after  which  they  are  put  into 
books  of  Coaril"  I).»per>  and  fold  at  a  low  price  ibr 
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the  vulgar  kinds  of  gilding.  The  parings  or  fhreds 
of  thefe  very  thin  yellow  leaves  being  well  ground 
on  a  marble  plate,  are  reduced  to  a  powder  fiml- 
lar  to  gold ;  which  ferves  to  cover,  by  means  of 
gum  water  or  fome  other  glutinous  fluid,  the  fur- 
face  of  various  mouldings  or  pieces  of  curious 
workmanfbip,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  real 
bronze,  and  even  of  fine  gold,  at  a  very  trifling 
expence,  becaufe  the  gold  colour  of  this  metallic 
powder  may  be  eafily  raifed  and  improved  by 
ftirring  it  on  a  wide  earthen  bafon  over  a  flow  fire* 

(7.)  Brass  lumps,  a  common  name  given  by 
miners  to  the  globular  pyrites.    See  Pyrites. 

(8.)  Brass  thrice  calciked,  in  the  glafs 
trade,  is  a  preparation  which  ferves  the  glaffmen 
to  give  many  very  beautiful  colours  to  their  meUl. 
To  prepare  it>  place  tliin  plates  of  brafs  on  tiles 
on  the  leet  of  the  furnace  near  the  occhis ;  let  it 
fland  to  be  calcined  there  for  4  days,  and  it  will 
become  a  black  powder  flicking  together  in  lumps. 
Powder  this,  lilt  it  finei  and  recalciife  it  4  or  5 
days  more;  it  will  not  then  f^ick  together,  but 
remain  a  loofe  powder,  of  a  rufTet  colour.  This 
J8  to  be  calcined  a  3d  time  in  the  fame  manner ; 
but  great  care  muft  be  taken  in  the  3d  calcination,* 
that  it  be  not  overdone  nor  underdone ;  the  way 
to  be  certain  when  it  is  right  is,  to  try  it  fcveraf 
times  in  glafs  while  melting.  If  it  makes  it,  whenf 
well  purified,  tx>  fwell,  boil,  and  rife,  it  li  proper- 
ly cakrined ;  if  ftW,  it  req^iires  longer  time.  ■  This 
makes^  according  to  the  different  proportion  in 
which  it  is'uf^d,'a  fea-grefert,  an  emerald-green, 
era  tUTCoife- colour.  Brafs,  by  long  calcination 
alone,  and  without  aUy  mixture,  afibrds  a  fine 
blue  or  green  colour  for  glafs;  b\it  they  have  a 
method  of  calcining  it  alio  with  powdered  brim- 
ftone,  fo  as  to  make  it  afford  a  red,  a  yellow,  or 
a  chalcedony  colour,  according  to  the  cjuaiitity 
and  other  variations  in 'the  ufing  it.  The  method 
of  making  the  calcinatjon  is  this:  Cut  thin  plat«.s 
of  brafs  into  fmall  pieces  with  fhears,  and  lay 
them  ftratum  fuper  ftratum,  with  alternate  beds 
of  powdered  fu  I  phur,  in  a  crucible;  calcine  this 
for  24  hours  in  a  flrong  fire;  then  powder  and  lift 
the  whole  ;  and  finally  expofe  their  powder  upon 
tiles  for  la  days  to  a  reverberating  furnace ;  attht- 
end  of  this  time,  powder  it  fine,  and  keep  it  for 
ufe.  The  glafs-makei's  have  alfo  a  method  of  pro- 
curing a  red  povrdcr  from  brafs,  by  a  morefimple! 
calcination,  which  ferves  them  for  many  colours. 
The. method  is  this;  They  put  fmall  and  thin 
plates  of  brafs  into  the  arches  of  the' glafs  fur- 
naces, and  leave  them  there  till  tliey  are  fufTicient- 
ly  calcined,  which  the  heat  in  that  place,  not  be- 
ing enough  to  melt  them,  does  in  great  perfection* 
The  calcined  matter  powdered,  is  of  a  dufky  red, 
and  requires  no  farther  preparation. 

(i.)  BRASSA,  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles,  lyinjf  in 
the  found,  (N"  2.)  Lon.  o.  10.  W.  Lat.  6o.'io"n. 

(2.)  Br  ASS  A  SOUND,  an  extenfive  Sound,  on  the 
coaft  of  Shetland,  in  which  1000  vellels  might  be 
commodioufly  moored.  It  abounds  with  herrings, 
^"he  Dutch  have  fometimes  had  2000  buiVes  in  it, 
in  one  fummer. 
-  BUASSADELLA,)  or  Brassidella,  in  bo- 

IRASSATELI.A,  \  tany,  a  name  given  by  ma- 
ny authors  to  the  <>nhiogloirnm.  •  ■    >         ' 
•    J[Ji<AvS8A\V,  or  Crosstat,  a*firot>g  t<«vn  of 
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Tranfylvania,  in  Burezland;  feated  on  the  river 

Buxel.  Lon.  25.  55,  £.  Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

'  RRASSEy  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Per.ca. 

(I )  BRASSICA,  CABBAGE  :  A  genus  of  the  Cu 
liquofa  order,  and  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants ; 
ranking  under  the  Siiiquofx,  in  the  natural  me- 
thod. The  calyx  is  ereft  and  converging ;  the 
feeds  are  globul<ir;  the  gland  between  the  ihorter 
ftamina  and  the  pifiiUum,  and  between  the  longer 
ones  and  the  calyx.    There  are  11  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  Brassica  alpina,  with  the  radical  leaves 
egg-ihapedy  and  ered  petals, 

I.  Brassica  arvsnsis,  with  fcoiloped  leaves 
embracing  the  item ;  the  higheft  heart-fhaped;  and 
moft  entire. 

.-;.  BRASsrcA  campestris,  with  a  flenderroot 
aad  ftem»  leaves  uniform,  heart-ihaped,  and  feifil^. 

4.  Brassica  chinensis,  with  very  entire  oval 
leaves ;  the  floral  leaves  lanceolated  and  embracing 
the  ftem;  the  calyxes  longer  than  the  claw  of  the 
petals. 

5.  Brassica  eruca,  with  lyrated  leaves,  fhag- 
gy  (lem,  and  fmooth  capfules. 

6.  Brassica  erucastrum,  with  runcioate 
leaves,  a  hifpid  item,  and  polifhed  capfules.  In 
thefe  two  fpecies,  and  the  vesicaria,  (N**  ii.) 
the  ftyle  is  en&form :  In  all  the  reft  it  is  obtufe. 

7.  Brassica  napus,  with  the  root  ftem  fpin- 
dle-ihaped. 

'  8.  Brassica  oleracea,  with  the  radical  ftem 
growing  columnar  and  fleihy. 

9.  Brassica  orientalis,  with  heart-ihaped 
fmooth  leaves,  embracing  the  ftem,  and  four  cor- 
nered capfules. 

10.  Brassica  rassa,  with  the  radical  ftem 
growing  orbicular,  deprefled,  and  fleftiy. 

II.  Brassica  vesicaria,  with runcinate leaves, 
and  hifpid  capfules  covered  with  a  tumid  calyx. 

11.  Brassica  violacea,  with  lanceoUted, 
egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  undivided,  and  dentated 
leaves. 

(IT.)  Brassicc,  culture  of  the.  The  Cam- 
pestris, (N*  3.)  never  varies.  It  grows  naturally 
on  the  fea-fhore,  near  Dovtr.  It  has  a  perennial 
branching  ftalk,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the 
other  fpecies.  In  very  fevcre  winters,  when  the 
other  forts  is  deftroyed,  this  is  a  neceHary  plant, 
for  the  moft  fevere  frofts  do  not  injure  jt.  The 
flowcr-ftalks  grow  from  the  end  pf,. the  branches, 
and  fpread  out  horizontally ;  but  thofe  which  a- 
rife  from  the  centre  of  the  plants  grow  ercdt,  and 
feldom  put  out  branches.  The  cauliflower  has 
been  much  more  improved  in  Britain  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  In  France  they  rarely  have 
cauliflowers  till  Michaelmas,  and  Holland  is  ge- 
nerally fupplied  with  them  from  Brit.^in.  In  many 
parts  of  Germany  there  were  none  of  them  culti- 
vated till  within  a  few  yearq  paft,  and  moft  parts 
of  Europe  are  fupplied  with  feeds  from  Britain. 
The  CHiNENSis,(N*'4.)which  is  generally  known, 
by  the  title  of  rape  or  coU-feed^  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Eng- 
hnd,  for  its  feed,  from  which  rape  oil  is  drawn  ; 
and  it  hath  alfo  been  cultivated  of  late  years,  in 
other  places,  for  feeding  cattle,  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  cole  feed,  when  cultivated  for  feeding 
cattle,  Hiotrld  be  fown- about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  ground  for  this  Ihould  be  prepared  in  tl>e 
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fame  manner  as  for  turnips.  The  quantity  of 
feeds  for  an  acre  of  land  is  from  6  to  8  lb.  and  as 
the  price  of  the  feed  is  not  great,  fo  it  is  better 
to  allow  8  lb.  for  if  the  plants  are  to«  clofe  in  any 
part,  they  may  be  eafily  thinned  when  tJie  ground 
is  hoed,  which  muft  be  performed  in  the  lame 
manner  as  is  pradifed  for  turnips,  with  this  dif« 
ference  only,  of  leaving  thefe  much  nearer  toge- 
ther ;  for  as  they  have  fibrous  roots  and  (lender 
ftalks,  fo  they  do  not  require  near  fo  much  room. 
Thefe  plants  fhould  have  a  fccond  hoeing  about 
5  or  6  weeks  after  the  firft,  which,  if  well  per- 
formed in  dry  weather,  will  entirely  deftroy  the 
weeds,  fo  they  will  require  no  farther  culture. 
Where  there  is  not  an  immediate  want  of  food, 
thefe  plants  had  better  be  kept  as  a  referve  for 
hard  weather,  or  fpring-feed,  when  there  may  be 
a  fcarcity  of  other  green  food.  If  the  heads  are 
cut  of,  and  the  ftalks  left  in  the  ground,  they 
will  Jhoot  again  early  in  the  fpring,  and  produce 
a  good  fecond  crop  in  April;  which  may  be  either 
.fed  off,  or  permitted  to  run  to  feeds,  as  is  the 
practice  where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds  j 
but  if  the  firft  is  fed  down,  there  fhould  be  care 
taken  that  the  cattle  do  not  deftroy  their  ftems, 
or  pull  them  out  of  the  ground.  As  this  plant  is 
fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  deftroyed  by  froft,  fo  it  is  of 
/  great  fervice  in  hard  weather  for  feeding  ewes;  for 
when  the  ground  is  fo  hard  frozen  that  turnips 
cannot  be  taken  up,  thefe  plants  may  be  cut  off 
for  a  conftant  fupply.  This  will  afibrd  late  food 
after  the  turnips  are  run  to  feed;  and  if  it  is  after- 
wards permitted  to  ftand  for  feed,  one  acre  will 
produce  as  much  as,  at  a  moderate  computation^ 
will  fell  for  5 1,  clear  of  charges.  Partridges^ 
pheafants,  turkeys,  and  moft  other  fowls,  are  very 
fond  of  this  plant ;  fo  that  wherever  it  is  cultiva- 
ted, if  there  are  any  birds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  will  conftantly  lie  among  thefe  plants.  The 
feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  gardens  for  winter 
and  fpring  fiUads,  this  being  one  of  the  fmall  fal- 
lad  herbs.  The  common  white,  red,  flat,  and 
long-fided  cabbages,  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  au- 
tumn and  winter  ufe;  the  feeds  of  thcfu  forts  muft 
be  fc\yn  the  beginning  or  iniddie  of  April,  in  beds 
of  good  frefti  earth  ;  and  when  tlie  young  plants 
have  about  8  leaves,  they  Ihould  be  pricked  out 
into  fliady  borders,  about  3  or  4  inches  fquare, 
that  they  njay  acquire  flrcngth,  and  to  prevent 
their  growing  lon^r  Ihanked.  About  the  itiiddie 
of  June  they  muft  be  tranfplantcd  out,  v.here  th^y 
are  to  remain.  If  they  are  planted  for  a  fulj  crqp 
in  a  clear  fpot  of  ground,  the  diftance  ivovfx  row 
to  row  Ihould  be  34  fett,  and  in  the  rows,  a^.  a- 
fundei' :  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  dry  wheji  they 
are  tranfplantcd  out,  they  muft  be  watered  every 
other  e\ening  until  tbey  have  taken  frt-fli  root. 
Afterwards,  as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  the 
earth  fhould  be  drawn  about  the  ftems  with  a  hoe, 
which  will  keep  it  mcift  about  their  roots,  and 
greatly  ftrengthen  the  placts.  'J'hrfe  cabbages 
will  forpe  of  tliem  be  fit  for  uL'  foon  after  Michael- 
mas, and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  February, 
if  they  are  not  d*  Jroycd  by  bad  weat'iicr;  to. pre- 
vent which,  the  ^>.iidonLni  near  London  pull  up 
their  cabbages  in  Movenib^r,  and  tr«i;cii  their 
ground  up  in  ridijes,  Uyuy^z  ^^^^^  cabbagt-s  ag.rii  ''\ 
their  riJyes  as  cloi'w  as  pjliible  on  0:1c  hie,  Li^iy- 
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ing  their  ftcms  in  the  ground :  in  this  manner  they 
let  them  remain  till  after  Chriftmas*  when  they 
tut  them  for  the  market ;  and  although  the  outer 
jpart  of  the  cabbage  be  decayed,  (as  is  often  the 
cafe  in  very  wet  or  hard  winters,)  yet,  if  the  cab- 
bages were  large  and  hard  when  laid;  the.infide 

.  will  remain  found.  The  Rulfian  cabb«f^e  was  fcf^- 
tnerly  in  much  greater  efteem  than  at  prefcnt,'  ft 
being  now  only  to  be  found  in  particular  gentle- 
men's gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for  their  own  ufe; 
This  muft  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring,  and  managed 
as  thofe  before  direded,  only,  that  thefe  muft  be 
JTooner  planted  out,  and  muft  have  an  open  clear 
fpot  of  ground,  and  require  much  lefs  diftance 
^very  way,  as  it  is  but  a  very  fmall  hard  cabbage. 
This  fort  will  not  continue  long  before  they  will 
break  and  run  up  to  feed.  The  early  and  fugai'- 
]oaf  cabbages  are  ufilally  fown  for  fummer  ufe,  and 
arc  what  the  gardeners  about  London  commonly 
CVill  Michaelmas  cabbageu  The  feafori  for  fowing 
of  thefe  is  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of 
Auguft,  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground ;  and  when  the 
plants  have  got  8  leaves,  they  muft  be  put  into 
beds  at  about  3  or  4  inches  diftant  every  way, 
that  they  may  grow  ftrong  and  (hort  fhanked ; 
and  toward  the  end  of  Oiftober  they  fhould  be 
planted  out :  the  diftance  that  thefe  require  is,  3 
feet  row  from  row,  and  ai  afunder  in  the  rows. 
The  ground  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
the  earth  drawn  up  about  the  plants.  If  they  are 
of  the  early  kind,  they  will  turn  in  their  leaves  in 
May ;  when  the  gardeners  near  London,  to  obtain 
them  a  little  fooner,  tie  in  their  leaves  clofe  with 
a  (lender  ofter  twig  to  blanch  their  middle  \  by 
Tfhich  means  they  have  them  at  leaft  a  fortnight 
fooner  than  they  could  have  if  they  weit  left  un- 
tied- The  EARLY  CABBAGE  being  the  firft,  we 
ihould  plant  the  fewer  of  them,  and  a  greater^ 
quantity  of  the  fugar  loaf  kind,  which  comes  ^- 
ter  them  J  for  the  early  kind  will  not  fupply  the 
kitchen  long,  generally  cabbaging  apace,  and  foon 
growing  hard  and  burfting  open ;  but  the  fugar- 
loaf  kind  is  flbW  in  cabbaging;  and  being  hollow, 
Continues  long.  It  may  be  planted  out  in  Febru- 
lliy,  and  will  fuccfeed  as  well  as  if  planted  eaflier; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  they  will  be  later 
tjefore  they,  cabbage.  Some  plants  ctf  the  early 
kind  Ihould  be  referred  in  a  well  iheltered  ipot  of 
ground  to  fupply  a  defed:;  for  in  mild  winters 
many  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  to  feed,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  are  fown  too  early,  and  in  feveire 
winters  they  are  often  deftroyed.  The  Savoy 
CABBAGES  are  propagated  for  winter'  ufe,  being 
frenerally  efteemed  the  better  when  pinched  by 

-the  froft.  They  muft  be  fown  about  the  end  of 
April,  and  treated  after  the  manner  of  the  com- 
frton  white  cabbage  j  only  they  may  be  planted 
clofer  -,  %\  feet  fquare  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe 
are  always  much  better  in  an  open  fituation,  clear 
from  trees  and  hedges ;  for  in  thofe  places  they 

'  are  apt  to  be  eaten  by  caterpillars,  &c.  efpecially 
if  the.  autumn  prove  dry.  The  broccoli  may 
alfo  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  but  need  not 
be  planted  above  one  foot  afunder  in  rows  of  two 
feet  wide ;  thefe  arc  never  eat  4^1  till  the  froft  has 
rendered  them  tender,  being  otherwife  tough  and 
bitter.  The  feeds  of  the  broccoli,  of  which  there 
Vc  feveral  varieties,  viz.  the  lloman  or  purple, 
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the  Neapolitan  or  white,  and  the  black  broccoli, 
with  fome  others,  but  the  Roman  is  preferred  fo 
them  all),  ihould  be  fown  about  the  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June  $  and  when  the  plants  are 
grown  to  have  8  leaves,  tranfplant  them  into  beds, 
like  the  common  cabbage;  and  toward  the  endot 
July  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out ;  which  fliould 
be  done  into  fome  well  iheltered  fpot  of  ground, 
but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees ;  about  a  foot  and 
k  half  diftantj  in  rows  of  two  feet  wide.  Thfc 
foil  bifght  to  be  rather  light  than  heavy :  if  they 
fucceeil  well,  (as  they  doubtlefs  will,  unlefs  the 
wintjr  prove  extremely  hard),  they  will  begin  to 
iheW  theii*  fmall  he^ds,  of  a  purple  colour,  about 
the  end  of  December,  and  will  continue  eatable 
till  the  middle  of  April.  The  brown  or  black 
bhjccoli  is  by  many  perfons  greatly  efteemcdy 
though  it  doth  not^dieferve  a  place  in  the  kitchen 
garden  where  the  Roman  broccoli  ^an  be  obtained, 
which  is  much  fweeter,  and  will  Continue  longer 
in  feafdn.  But  the  brown  foil  is  mUch  hardief, 
fo  that  it  will  thrive  in  the  coldeft  fttuations,  wheft 
the  Roitian  broccoli  is  fometimes  deftroyed.  The 
brown  fort  ihould  be  fown  in  the  middle  of  May» 
and  managed  like  the  common  cabbage,  and  ihould 
be  planted  about  %\  feet  afunder.  As  they  groW^ 
verv  tall,  they  ihould  have  the  earth  drawn  up  to 
their  ftems  as  they  advance  in  height.  They  do 
not  form  heads  fo  perfect  as  the  Roman  broccoli ; 
the  ibems  and  hearts  of  the  plants  are  the  parts 
which  are  eaten.  The  Roman  broccoli  (if  well 
managed)  will  have  large  heads,  which  appear 
in  the  centre  of  the  plants  like  clufteri  of  buds. 
Thefe  heads  ihould  be  cut  before  they  n|n  up 
to  feed,  with  about  4  or  5  inches  of  the  ftem  ^ 
the  ikin  of  thefe  ftems  ihould  be  ftripped  off  be- 
fore they  are  boiled.  After  the  firft  heads  are  cut 
off,  there  will  be  a  gre^t  number  of  fide  ihoots 
produced  from  the  ftemsf  which  will  have  fmall 
he^ds  to  Ihem,  but  are  full  as  well  flavoured  as 
the  lai^.  The  Naples  broccoli  has  white  heads 
very  like  thofe  of  the  cauliflower,  and  eats  fo  like 
it  as  not  to  be  diftinguiihed  f^om  it. — Befides  this 
firft  crop  of  broccoli,  (which  is  ufually  fown  fai 
the  end  of  May, )  it  will  be  proper  to  fbW  another 
crop  the  beginning  of  July,  which  Will  come  in 
to  fupply  the  table  the  latter  end  of  March  and 
the  beginning  of  April  5  and  being  very  young, 
will  be  extremely  tender  and  fweet#  To  preferve 
good  feeds  of  this  kind  of  broccoli,  a  few  of  the 
largeft  heads  of  the  firft  crop  ihould  be  let  remain 
to  run  up  to  feed,  and  all  the  under  ihcots  ihould 
be  conftantly  ftripped  off,  leaving  only  the  main 
ftem  to  flower  and  feed.  If  this  be  duly  obferved» 
and  no  other  fort  of  cabbage  permitted  to  feed 
near  them,  the  feeds  will  be  as  good  as  thofe  pro- 
cured from  abroad,  and  the  fort  may  be  preferved 
in  perfeAion  many  years.  The  turn  IP  rooted 
CABBAGE  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain than  at  prefent;  other  forts  have  been  in- 
troduced which  are  much  better  flavoureSl.  It  is 
feldom  good  but  in  hard  winters,  which  render 
it  tender.  At  the  end  of  June  the  plants  fbould 
be  tranfplanted  Out  where  they  are  to  remain,  al- 
lowing them  two  feet  diftance  every  way,  obfer- 
"tring  to  water  them,  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
and  as  their  ftems  advance,  the  earth  (hould  be 
drawn  up  to  th<^  with  a  hoe,  which  will  preferve 
^  ,     ,     amoif- 
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a  moifture  about  their  roots,,  and  prevent  their 
ftems  from  drying  and  growing  ivoody,  fo  that 
the  plants  will  grow  more  freely ;  but  it  fhould 
not  be  drawn  very  high,  for  as  it  is  a  globular 
part  of  the  (talk  which  is  eaten,  fo  that  ihouid 
not  be  covered.  In  winter*  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe» 
when  they  ihouid  be  cut  off,  and  the  (lalks  pul- 
led out  of  the  ground,  being  good  for  nothing 
alter  th^  items  are  cut  oli*.  As  food  for  cattle^ 
however,  the  cultivation  of  this  fpecies  deierres 
particular  attention.  See  Rural  Economy^ 
The  CURLED  COLEWOKT,  or  Siberian  brocoli, 
is  now  more  generally  efleemed  than  the  former, 
being  extremely  hardy,  and  always  fweeter  in  fe- 
vere  winters  than  in  mild  feafons.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  m  the  beginning 
of  July ;  and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough 
they  ihouid  be  planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  afunder,  and  ten  inches  diftance  in  the  rows. 
Theie  will  be  fit  for  ufe  after  Chriftmas,  and  con- 
tinue good  until  April.  The  musk  cab  bags 
may  be  prc^agated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
common  cabbage,  and  ihouid  be  allowed  the  fame 
diftance :  it  will  befit  for  ufe  in  Odober,  Novem- 
ber, and  Decdmber ;  but  if  the  winter  proves 
hard,  they  will  be  deftroyed  much  fooner  than 
the  common  fert.  The  common  colewort, 
or  Dorfetihire  kale,  is  now  almoft  loil  near  Lon» 
d<Hi,  where  their  markets  are  uAially  fupplied 
with  cabbage  plants  inftead  of  them.  The  bell 
method  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  the  fields  is,  to 
ibw  the  feeds  about  the  beginning  of  July,  choo- 
fing  a  moift  feafon,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants 
in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  the  quantity  of 
feed  for  an  acre  of  land  is  91b ;  when  the  plants 
have  got  5  or  6  leaves  they  ihouid  be  hoed,  as  is 
pradifed  for  turnips,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds 
from  amongft  the  plants,  and  alfo  thinning  the 
plants  where  they  are  too  tliick":  but  they  ihouid 
be  kept  thicker  than  turnips,  becaufe  they  are 
more  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  fly : 
this  work  ihouid  be  peHbrmed  in  dry  weather, 
that  the  weeds  naay  be  killed.  About  fix  weeks 
after,  the  plants  ihouid  have  a  fecond  hoeing, 
which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  weather, 
will  entirely  deflroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the 
ground  clean,  fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther 
culture.  In  fpring  they  may  be  either  drawn  up 
and  carried  out  to  feed  the  cattle,  or  the  cattle 
may  be  turned  in  to  feed  upon  them :  but  the 
former  method  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  there 
will  be  little  wafle ;  whereas  when  the  cattle  are 
turned  in  amongft  the  plants,  they  will  tread 
down  and  deflroy  more  than  they  eat,  efpecially 
if  they  aiS  not  fenced  off  by  hurdles.  The  two 
Uft  ibrts  are  varieties  fit  only  for  a  botanic  garden, 
being  of  no  ufe.  They  are  annual  plants,  and 
periflh  when  they  have  perfeded  their  feeds.  The 
beft  method  to  fave  the  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of 
cabbies  is,  about  the  end  of  November,  to  pull 
up  fome  of  the  beft  cabbages,  and  carry  them  to 
fome  ihedy  where  they  ihouid  be  hung  up  <{  days 
by  their  ftalks,  that  the  water  may  drain  from 
between  their  leaves.  Then  plant  them  in  fome 
border  near  a  hedge  or  pale,  quite  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  cabbage,  leaving  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  cabbage  above  ground,  obferving  to 
raife  the  earth  above  it,  £0  that  it  mny  ftand  a 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
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little  above  the  level  of  the  ground :  efpecially  !f 
the  ground  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be  raifed 
prt-tty  much  above  the  furface.  If  the  winter 
ihouid  prove  very  hard,  lay  a  little  ilraw  lightly 
upon  them,  to  fecure  them  from  the  froft,  taking 
it  off  as  often  as  the  weathef  proves  mild,  leafl  by 
keeping  them  too  clofe  they  ihouid  rot.  In 
fpring  they  will  ihoot  out  ftrongly  and  divide 
into  a  great  number  of  fmall  branches.  There- 
fore fnpport  their  flems,  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  off  by  the  wind  J  and  if  the  weather  ihouid 
be  very  hot  and  dry  when  they  are  in  flower,  re- 
freih  them  with  water  once  a-week  all  over  the 
br.!nches,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  feed- 
ing, and  preferve  them  from  mildew.  When  the 
pods  begin  to  turn  brown,  cut  off  the  extreme 
part  of  every  ihoot  with  the  pods,  which  will 
ftrengthen  the  feeds ;  for  thefe  feeds  which  grow 
mar  the  top  of  the  ihoots,  are  very  fubjeS  to 
run  to  feed  before  they  cabbage.  When  the  feeds 
begin  to  ripen,  be  particularly  careful  that  the 
birds  do  not  deilroy  it.  The  beft  method  to  pre- 
vent this,  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  birdlime,  and 
daw b  over  a  parcel  of  {lender  twigs,  Which  ihouid 
be  faftened  at  each  end  to  itronger  Aicks,  and 
placed  near  the  upper  part  of  the  feed  in  different 
places,  fo  that  the  birds  may  flight  upon  them^ 
and  be  failened  thereto;  where  they  iliould  be  al- 
lowed to  remain,  to  terrify  the  reft.  When  the 
feed  is  fully  ripe,  cut  it  of*';  and  after  drying, 
thrcih  it  out,  and  preferve  it  in  bags  for  ufe.  In 
planting  cabbages  for  feed,  never  plant  more  than 
one  fort  in  a  place,  or  near  one  another :  for  ex- 
ample, never  plant  red  and  white  <iabbafe;es  near 
each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  white  or  red  cabbages ; 
for  they  will,  by  the  commi|tture  of  their  fanna, 
produce  a  mixture  of  kinds.  See  Botany,  § 
117.  It  is  owing  to  this  negleA,  that  the  gar- 
deners rarely  iave  any  good  red  cabbage  feed  in 
Britain,  but  are  obliged  to  procure  freih  feeds 
from  abroad ;  whereas  if  they  would  plant  red 
cabbages  by  themfelves  for  feed,  and  not  fuffer, 
any  other  to  be  near  them,  they  might  continue  . 
the  kind  as  good  in  Britain  as  in  any  otlier  part  of 
the  wodd.  Cauliflowers  have  of  late  years 
been  fo  far  improved  in  Britain,  as  to  exceed  in 
goodnefs  and  magnitude  what  are  produced  in 
moft  parts  of  4urope,  and  by  the  ikill  of  the  gar- 
dener are  continued  for  feveral  months  together; 
but  the  moft  common  feafon  for  the  great  crop  is 
in  May,  June,  and  July.  Having  procured  a  par- 
cel of  good  feed,  fow  it  about  the  iift  of  Augui^^ 
upon  an  old  cucumber  or  melon  bed,  fifting  a 
little  earth  over  the  feeds,  above  a  quarter  of  au* 
inch  thick  ;  and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  ex- 
tremely hot  and  dry,  ihade  the  beds  with  mats* 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying  too  faft,  and  give 
it  gentle  waterings  occaik>nally.  In  about  a  month 
after  fowing,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  prick  out: 
therefore  put  fome  freih  earth  upon  the  cucumber 
or  melon  beds  ;  or  where  thefe  are  not  to  be  had, 
fome  beds  ihouid  be  made  with  a  little  new  dun^, 
but  not  hot,  which  ihouid  be  trodden  down  clofe, 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  getting  through  it. — 
Into  this  bed  prick  the  young  plants  at  about  » 
inches  fquare,  obferving  to  ihade  and  water  thenn 
at  firft  planting,  but  not  too  much  after  they  are 
growings,  nor-  fuffer  them  to  receive  too  much  rain 
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if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  wet>  which  would  be 
apt  to  make  them  black  Jbanked^  as  the  gardeners 
term  it»  or  rotten  in  their  ftems.  In  this  bed  they 
fhould  continue  till  about  the  39th  Od.  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  place  where  they 
are  to  remain  during  the  winter :  which,  for  the 
firft  fowingy  is  commonly  under  bell  or  hand  glaf- 
fesy  to  have  early  cauliflowersy  and  thefe  (hould 
be  of  an  early  kind :  but  to  have  a  fucceflion  du- 
ring the  feafon/  there  fhould  be  provided  another 
more  late  kind,  which  fhould  be  Town  4  or  5  days 
after  the  other.  To  have  very  early  cauUflowerSy 
make  choice  of  a  good  rich  fpot  that  is  well  de- 
fended from  the  N£.  and  W.  winds,  with  hedges, 
pales,  or  walls ;  but  the  firft  are  to  be  preferred, 
if  made  with  reeds,  becaufe  the  winds  will  not  re- 
verberate, as  from  pales  or  walls.  This  ground 
fhould  be  well  trenched,  burying  therein  9  good 
quantity  of  rotten  dung ;  then  level  it,  and  if  it 
be  naturally  a  wet  foil,  raife  it  up  in  beds  about 
i^  or  3  feet  broad,  and  /  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  ground;  but  if  it  is  moderately  dry,  it  need 
not  be  raifed,  then  plant  the  plants,  allowing  a- 
bout  two  feet  lix  inches  from  glafs  to  glafs  in  the 
rows,  always  putting  two  good  plants  under  each 
glafs,  which  may  be  at  about  four  inches  from  each 
other;  and  if  they  are  defigned  for  a  full  crop> 
they  may  be  3^  rect  row  from  row.  If  ridges 
for  cucumbers  are  to  be  made  between  the  rows, 
(as  is  generally  pradifed  by  the  gardeners  near 
London,)  then  make  the  rows  about  8  feet  afun- 
der,  and  the  ground  between  them  may  be  plant- 
ed with  cabbage  plants,  to  be  drawn  off  for  cole- 
worts  in  the  fpring.  When  they  are  planted,  if  the 
ground  is  very  dry,  give  them  a  little  water,  and 
then  fet  the  glaffes  over  them,  which  may  remain 
quite  clofc  over  them  till  they  have  taken  root, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  uhlefs 
there  fhould  be  rain,  in  which  cafe  fet  off  the  glaffes, 
that  the  plants  may  repeive  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  in 
about  ten  days  after  planting,  provide  a  parcel  of 
forked  fticks  or  bricks,  to  raife  the  glaffes  about  3 
or  4  inches  on  the  fide  towards  the  S.  that  the  plants 
may  have  free  air:  in  this  manner  the  glaffes  fhould 
remain  over  the  plants  night  and  day,  unlefs  in 
frofty  weather,  when  they  fhould  be  fet  down  as 
clofe  as  poflible ;  or  if  the  weather  fhpuld  prove 
very  warm,  the  glaffes  may  be  kept  off  in  the  day- 
time, and  put  on  only  in  the  night,  left,  by  keep- 
ing the  glalles  over  them  too  much,  they  fhould 
lie  drawn  into  flower  at  that  feafon ;  which  is  of- 
ten the  cafe  in  mild  winters,  efpecially  if  unfkiU 
fully  managed.  Toward  the  end  of  February,  if 
the  weather  proves  mild,  prepare  another  good 
fpot  of  ground,  well  dunged  and  trenched,  to  re- 
move fome  of  the  plantd  into,  from  under  the  glaf- 
f^e:  then  allowing  one  of  the  mofl  promifing  planCs 
under  each  glafs  to  remain,  take  away  the  other, 
by  raifing  it  up  with  a  trowel,  &c.  fo  as  to  pre- 
ilrve  as  much  earth  to  the  root  as  po^ible ;  but 
take  care  not  to  prejudice  the  roots  or  tlie  plants 
which  remain.  Then  plant  thefe  plants  whidi 
are  taken  out  at  the  diftances  before  directed,  and 
with  a  fmall  hoe,,  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  ftems 
of  the  plants  which  were  left  under  the  glaffes, 
talking  great  care  not  to  let  the  earth  fall  into 
t'^cir  hearts;  and  fet  the  glaffes  over  them  again, 
rdiftn   the  proos  an  incii  or  two  higher  than  be- 
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fore,  to  give  them,  more  juf,  obferving  to  XakB 
them  off  whenever  there  are  any  gentle  fbowers. 
If  the  plants  grow  fo  faft  %a  to  fill  the  glaffes  with 
their  leaves,  raife  the  ground  about  tbem  in  a  bed 
broad  enough  for  the  glalles  to  ftand,  about  4  in^ 
cbes  high,  which  will  giVe  the  plants  a  great  deal 
of  room,  by  raifing  the  glaffes  fo  much  higher 
when  they  are  fi?t  over  th^.  Thus  they  may  be 
kept  covered  until  April,  which  otherwife  they 
could  not,  without  prejudice  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plants*  After  this,  in  mild  foft  weather  fet  off 
the  glaffes,  as  well  as  in  gentle  fhowers  of  rain  ; 
and  begm  to  harden  them  by  degrees  to  eaduxe 
the  open  air.  It  is  advifabte,  however,  to  let  the 
glaffes  remain  over  theni  as  long  as  poffible,  if  the 
nights  be  frofty ;  but  the  glaffes  muft  not  remain 
in  very  hot  funfhine,  left  the  heat  bum  or  fcald 
them.  Sometimes  large  quantities  of  plants  have 
been  fo  hurt  by  this,  as  never  to  be  worth  any 
thing  after.  If  the  plants  have  fucceeded  well,  to- 
ward the  end  of  April  fome  of  them  will  begin  ta 
fruit.  They  muft  be  thereforecxamined carefully 
every  other  day,  and  when  the  flower  plainly  ap- 
pears, break  down  fome  of  the  inner  leaves  over 
,it  to  guard  from  the  fun,'  which  would  make 
the  flower  yellow  and  unfightly ;  and  when  the 
flower  is  at  its<f ull  bignefs  (which  may  be  known 
by  its  outfide  parting  .as  if  it  would  run,)  draw  it 
out  of  the  ground.  If  they  arc  defigned  for  pre- 
fent  ufe,  cut  them  out  of  their  leaves ;  but  if  for 
keeping,  preferve  their  leaver  about  them,  and 
put  them  mto  a  cool  phu:e.  The  beft  time  for 
pulling  them  is  a  morning,  before  the  fun  has  ex- 
haled the  moifture;  for  cauliflowers  pulled  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  lofe  that  firmnefs  which  they  na- 
turally have,  and  become  tough.  With  regard  \» 
our  fecond  crop,  the  plants  being  raifed  and  mana- 
ged as  direded  for  the  early  crop,  until  the  end  of 
Od.  prepare  fome  beds  either  to  be  covered  with 
glafs  frames,  or  arched  over  with  hoops,  to  be  co- 
vered with  mats,  &c.  Thefe  beds  fhould  have 
fome  dung  laid  at  the  bottom,  about  fix  inches  or 
a  foot  thick,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  plants^ 
for  if  they  are  fmall,  the  bed  fhould  be  thicker  of 
dung  to  bring  them  forward,  and  fo  'vue  ^trfom 
This  dung  fheuld  be  beat  down  ciofe  with  a 
fork,  in  order  to  prevent  the  worms  from  finding 
their  way  through  it ;  then  lay  fome  good  fiefh 
earth  about  4  or  5  inches  thick  thereon,  in  which 
plant  the  plants  about  two  inches  and  a  half  - 
fquare,  obferring  to  fhade  and  water  them  until 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  but  do  not -keep  the 
coverings  clofe,  for  the  warmth  of  the  dung  will 
occafion  a  great  damp  in  the  bed,  which,  if  pent 
in,  will  much  injure  the  plants.  When  they  have 
taken  root,  give  them  as  much  free  air  as  pofli- 
ble, by  keeping  the  glaffes  off  in  the  day-time  if 
the  weather  will  permit;  and  in  the  night  or  at 
fuch  times  as  the  glaffes  require  to  be  kept  on, 
raife  them  up  with  props  to  let  in  frefh  air,  un- 
lefs in  frofty  weather ;  when  the  glaffes  fhould  be 
covered  with  mats,  ftraw,  dec.  Imt  this  is  not  to 
be  done  but  in  very  bard  frofts.  Alfo  obfcrve  to 
guard  them  againft  great  rain,  which  in  winter  is 
very  hurtful  to  them ;  but  in  mild  weather,  if  the 
glaffes  are  kept  00,  they  fhould  be  propped  to 
admit  frefh  air ;  and  if  the  under  leaves  grow  yd- 
low  and  decay,  be  fure  to  pick  them  off;,  for 
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vhen  the  plants  are  kept  dofe,  thefe  decayed 
kavet  render  the  inclofed  air  very  noxious ;  and 
the  plants  perfpiring  pretty  much  at  tliat  time, 
are  often  deftroyed  in  vaft  quantities.    In  the  be- 
gioniDg  of  Februaryy  if  the  weather  be  nuldi  be- 
gin to  hafden  the  plants  by  degrees*  that^  they 
may  be  prepared  for  tranfplantation ;  the  ground 
where  the  cauliflowers  are  to  be  planted  out, 
(which  fliould  be  quite  open  from  trees*  &c,  and 
rather  moift  than  dry,)  having  been  well  dunged 
and  dug,  ihould  be  down  with  radiibes  a  week  or 
fcfftnigbt  before  planting  out  the  cauliflowers. 
For  if  there  are  not  fome  radiflies  amongft  them, 
and  the  month  of  May  ihould  proTe  hot  and  dry* 
as  it  fometimes  happens»*the  fly  will  (eize  the  cau- 
liBowerSy  and  eat  their  leaves  fu41  of  holes ;  where- 
asi  if  there  are  radiibes  upon  the  fpoty  the  flies 
win  take  to  them*  and  never  meddle  with  the 
cauliflowers  io  long  as  they  lad.    The  gardeners 
near  London  mix  fpinach  with  their  radifli-feed* 
and  thus  have  a  double  erop$  which  is  an  advan* 
tage  where  ground  is  dear,  or  where  perfons  are 
ihaitened  for  room ;  otherwife  it  is  as  weU  to  have 
only  one  crop  amongft  the  cauliflowers*  that  they 
may  be  cleared  in  time.   When  the  feafon  is  good* 
about  the  middle  of  February  b^in  to  plant  out 
the  cauliflowers;  the  diftance  generally  allowed 
by  the  gardeners  near  London,  (who  plant  cu- 
cumbers* &c  between  their  cauliflowers  to  fuc- 
ceed  them,)  is  every  other  row  4^  feet*  and  the 
intermediate  rows  ai  d^Unt  in  the  rows ;  fo  that 
is  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June 
(when  the  radiibes  and  fpinach  are  cleared  oflf,) 
they  put  in  feeds  of  cucumbers  for  pickling*  in 
the  middle  of  the  wide  rows*  at  3^  feet  apart; 
and  in  the  nanxyw  rows  plant  cabbage  for  winter 
nfe,  at  %  feet  a  inches  diftance*  fo  that  thefe  ftand 
each  of  them  exadly  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare 
between  4  cauliflower  plants ;  and  thefe  after  the 
cauliflowers  are  gone  off*  will  have  full  room  to 
grow*  and  the  crop  be  hereby  continued  in  a  fuc- 
ceffion  through  the  whole  ieaibn.    Many  people 
water  cauliflower  plants  in  fummer ;  but  the  gar- 
denen  near  Xxmdon  have  aknoft  wholly  laid  aifide 
this  pradice*  finding  a  deal  of  trouble  and  charge 
to  little  purpofe ;  for  if  the-ground  be  fo  very  dry 
as  not  to  produce  tolerable  good  cauliflowers  with- 
out water*  it  feldom  happens  that  watering  of 
them  makes  them  much  better ;  and  when  once 
they  have  been  watered*  if  it  is  not  conftantly 
continued*  it  bad  been  much  better  for  them  if 
they  never  had  any ;  and  if  it  be  done  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day*  it  rather  helps  to  fcald  them ;  fo 
that*  upon  the  whole*  if  care  be  taken  to  keep 
the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  items,  and  clear  them 
from  every  thing  that  grows  near  them*  that  they 
may  have  free  open  ah-*  they  will  fucceed  better 
without  than  w^  water,  where  any  of  thefe  cau- 
tions are  not  ftridly  obferved.    In  order  to  have 
^  3d  crop  of  cauliflowers,  make  a  flender  hot  bed 
in  February*  in  which  you  ihould  fow  the  feeds* 
covering  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with 
light  mould*  and  covering  the  bed  with  glafs 
frames.    When  the  plants  are  come  up*  and  have 
got  4  or  5  leaves*  prepare  another  hot-bed  to  prick 
them  into,  which  may  be  about  two  inches  fquare ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  April  harden  them  by  de- 
Stees,  to  fit  them  for  tranifplanting)  which  (hould 
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be  done  the  middle  of  that  month  at  the  diflapce 
directed  for  the  >d  crop,  and  moft  be  managtd 
accordingly:  4hefe  [If  the  foil  is  moift  where  they 
are'  planted,  or  the  feafon  cool  and  moift)  will 
produce  good  cauliflowers  about  a  month  after 
the  id  crop  is  gone,  whereby  their  feafon  will  be 
greatly  prolonged.  A  4th  crop  of  cauliflowers 
may  aifo  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  feed  about  the  ^ 
ajd  of  May ;  and  being  tranfplanted,  as  before  di- 
refted,  will  produce  good  cauliflowers  in  a  kind- 
ly feafon  and  good  foil  after  Michaelmas,  and  con- 
tinue through  October  and  November*  and  if  the 
feafon  permit  often  a  great  part  of  December. 

(III.)  Brassic/e*  uualities,  5cc.  op  thf. 
All  the  fpecies  of  cabbage  are  faid  to  be  hard  of 
digeftion*  to  afford  little  nourilhmentv  and  to  pro- 
duce flatulencies*  though  probably  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  They  tend  ftrongly  to  putre- 
fadion*  and  run  into  this  ftate  foonerthan  almofl; 
any  other  vegetable ;  when  putrefied,  their  fmcU 
is  likewife  the  moft  oflenflve*  greatly  refembling 
that  of  putrefied  animal  fubftances.  A  decodion 
of  them  is  (aid  to  loofen  the  belly.  Of  all  tbefe 
plants  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the  eafieft  of  digef- 
tion. The  white  is  the  moft  fetid,  and  the  red 
moft  emollient  and  laxative ;  a  decodion  of  this 
laft  is  recommended  for  foftening  acrimonious  hu- 
mours in  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  in 
hoarfenefs.  The  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  ufcd  for 
pickling.  In  fome  countries  they  bury  the  white 
cabbage  when  full  grown  in  the  autumn,  and  thus 
preferve  it  all  winter.  The  Germans  cut  them 
to  pieces*  and,  along  with  fome  aromatic  herbs 
and  fait,  prefs  them  clofe  down  in  a  tub  where 
they  foon  ferment*  and  are  eaten  under  the  name 
of  SouR-cRoUT.    See  that  article. 

BRASSICAVIT,    )  or  Brachicavit,   in   the 

BRASSICOURT,  S  manege,  is  a  horfe  whofe 
fore<>legs  are  naturally  bended  archwife :  fo  called 
by  way  of  diftindtion  from  an  arched  horfe  whofe 
legs  are  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BRASSIDELIC  art*  a  term  ufed  by  Paracel* 
fus*  for  a  method  of  curing  wounds  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  herbs  brassidel  la*  on  the  ftefli  wound. 

BRASSIDELLA.    See  Br assadella. 

*  BRASSINESS.  «.  /".  [from  bra^.]  An  ap^ 
pearance  like  orafs ;  fome  quality  of  brafs. 

»  BRASSY,  adj,  [from  6ra/j.]  i.  ParUking  of 
brafe.  The  part  m  which  they  lie»  is  near  black, 
with,  fome  fparks  of  a  6raJly  pyrites  in  it.  fFood' 
ovarii,    %,  Hard  as  brafs. — 

Lofl*es, 
Enough  to  prcfs  a  royal  merchant  down* 
And  pluck  commifcration  of  bis  ftate 
From  hra^  bofoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 

Shakefpeare* 
3.  Impudent. 

•  BRAST.  partkip.  adj.  [from  imrft.'}  Burft  ; 
broken.    Obfolete. — 

There  creature  never  paft. 
That  back  returned  without  heavenly  grace. 
But  dreadful  furies  which  their  chains  have  brafl^ 
And  damn^  fprights  fent  forth  to  make  ill  mei\ 
aghaft.  Spenfer., 

To  Br  AST,  V.  a.  obf.  to  break.  Chmtc. 
BRASTED,  a  village  in  Kent,  NE.  of  Wef- 
tram.    It  has  fairs*  May  23d  and  Afcenfion  day. 
(i.)  *  BKAT*  «./•  [its  etymology  is  uncertain  ^ 
Kr  a       r^ ^^^i  bratt^, 
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bratty  in  Saxon,  fi^iiifies  a  blanket ;  from  which, 
perhaps*  the  modern  fignification  may  have  come.] 
J.  A  child,  fo  called  in  contempt.-^- 

Be  loadti  them  like  a  thing 

Made  by  fome  other  deity  than  nature, 

That  fhapes  men  better ;  nnd  they  follow  him, 

Againft  us  brau^  with  no  lefs  confidence, 

Than  boys  purfuing  fummer  butterflies.  Shake/. 
This  brat  is  none  of  mine : 

Hence  with  it,  and,  together  with  the  dam, 

Commit  them  to  the  fire.  Shake f. 

The  friends,  that  got  the  brats^  were  poh^ 
fon'd  too ; 

In  this  fcld  cafe  what  could  our  vermin  do  ? 

Rofcommen* 
—  Jupiter  fummoned  all  the  birds  and  beafts  ber 
fore  him,  with  their  bratj  and  little  ones,  to  fee 
which  of  them  had  the  prettieft  children.  VE' 
Brandt* — I  iball  live  to  fee  the  invifible  lady,  to 
whom  I  was  obliged,  and  whom  I  never  beheld^ 
ftnce  (lie  was  a  brat  in  hanging-fleeves.  Sw'ift.-^ 
I  give  command  to  kill  or  fave. 

Can  grant  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 

And  make  a  beggar's  brat  a  peer.  S<wlft^ 

a.  The  progeny;  the  offspring,— The  two  late 
confpiracies  were  the^  ^rzi/j  and  offspring  of  two 
contrary  fatftions.  South, 

(2.)  Brat,  »./.  obf.  a  coarfe  apron.  Chaue. 

BRATAG,  the  name  of  a  fmall  reptile  in  the 
parifh  of  Kirkmichael,  in  Banfflhire,  mentioned 
by  the  rev.  Mr  Grant,  in  his  account  of  that  pa- 
rifh, as  **  covered  with  a  downy  hair,  alternately 
fpottcd  into  black  and  white."—**  If  cattle,  (he 
adds, )  happen  to  eat  it,  they  generally  fwell,  and 
fomctimes'  die.  It  has  the  fame  effe<a  upon 
ilieep."  Sir  J.  Sinclair* j  Stat,  y^rc.  FoL  Xll.^.  49c. 

BRATFORTQN,  a  village  in  WorceflerJhire, 
E.  of  Evefliam. 

BR  ATHWAITE,  or  Braithwaite,  two  Eng- 
lifli  villages;  i.  in  Cumberland,  E.  of  Inglewood 
Foreft  :  2.  in  Kefwick,  at  the  fpot  of  the,  moun* 
tain  road  to  Cockermduth. 

BRATHWELL,  in  Yorkfhire,  near  Ticking. 

BRATLEY,  in  Lancalh.  near  Weflmoreland, 

BRATOFT,  in  Lincolnlhire,  NE.  of  Spillby. 

BRA TTLEBOROUGK,  a  poft  town  of  the 
United  States,  in  Windham  county,  Vermont,  a- 
gree^bly  fituated  on  the  SW.  fide  of  Weft  river; 
about  5  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Connec- 
ticut. It  contams  about  ao  dwellings  compactly 
built,  and  a  congregational  church.  It  is  37  m. 
£.  of  Bennington,  and  311  from  Philadelphia. 
Lon.  %.  29.  E.  Lat.  42.  51.  N. 

l^PjiTTLEBY,  near  Scampton,  Lincolnfti. 

BRATTON,  3  villages;  viz.  i.  in  Shroplhire, 
v..  of  Little  Wenlock ;  2.  in  ditto,  S.  of  Apley- 
Caftle:  and  3.  in  Somerfetfh.  near  Wincaunton. 

Drat  TON  castle,  E.  of  Weftbury,  Wiltlhire. 

Bk.vtion-clovelly,  in  Devonlhire,  W.  of 
()t ''han^pton. 

Bratton-fleming,  in  ditto,  near  ChUmley. 

BRA  VA,  a  fea  port  of  Abyffinia. 

*  BRAVADO.  «.  /.  [from  bravada^  tSpan.]  A 
J>oaft ;  a  Li  :'g. — 

Spain,  to  make  gopd  the  bravando. 

Names  it  the  invincible  Armado.      Jnonjmotu, 

V. R  A  U3ACH,  a  town  of  German v, in  Wetcravia. 

( I.)  *  PKAVE.  adj,  [brave^  Fr.J     j.  Couri^gc* 
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ous;  daring;  bold;  generous;  high^fpirited.— 
An  Egyptian  foothfayer  made  Antomus  believe, 
that  his  genius^  whfcH  othcrways  was  ^rtf^r  and 
confident,  was,  in  th*  prefence  of  Odavius  Cae- 
far,  poor  and  cowardly.  fi/?w«.— 

From  armed  foes  to  bring  a  royal  bribe. 
Shows  your  brave  heart  viSorious  as  your  eyes. 

frailer, 

2.  Gallant ;  having  a  noble  mein ;  lofty ;  graccT 
ful.— 

I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
•   A  nd  wear  my  dagger  with  a  braver  grac*».  Sbakef, 

3.  Magnificent;  grand.— 

Rings  put  upon  his  fingers. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him,  when  he  wakes  ^ 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himfelf  ? 

ShakeJ^ane* 
But  whofoe*er  it  was  nature  defign'd 
Fir  ft  a  brave  place,  9Dd  then  as  brwe  a  mind. 

Denbam„ 

4.  Excellent ;  noble:  it  is  an  indeterminate  word, 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  fuperabundance  of  any  valua* 
ble  quality  in  men  or  things,-^ 

Let  not  old  age  di%race  my  high  dcfire, 
O  heavenly  foul  in  human  (bape  contain'd  ; 
OM  wood  inflam'd  doth  yield  the  bravefi  fire. 
When  younger  doth  in  fmoke  bis  virtue  fpend. 

Sidnrf. 
—If  there  be  iron  dre,  and  mills,  iron  is  a  brave 
commodity  where  wood  aboundeth.  Bacon, — If  a 
ftatefmatt  has  not  this  fcience,  he  muft  be  fubje^ 
to  a  braver  rhan  than  himfelf,  whofe  province  it 
i3  to  dired  all  his  anions  to  tJiis  end.  Dijfbj* 

(«.)  *  BkAVK.  »./.  [brav^f  Fr]  i.  A  hedor;  a 
man  daring  beyond  decency  or  difcretion.— 

Hot  braves f  like  thee,  may  fight,  but  know 
not  well 
.  To  manage  this,  the  laft  great  ftake.      Dryden, 
«    Morat's  too  infol^ttt,  tod  much  a  brave. 
His  courage  to  his  envy  is  a  flaye.  Dryd^, 

a.  A  boaft ;  a  challenge ;  a  defiance,— > 

There  end  thy  brave^  and  turn  thy  face  in 
peace ; 
We  grant  that  thou  canft  outfcold  us.    Sbidkef, 

♦  To  Brave.  V.  /I.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To  dc- 
fy ;  to  challenge ;  to  fct  at  defiance. — 

He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Bra  ve  me  upon  the  watch.  Shake/. 

My  nobles  leave  me,  'and  my  ftate  is  bruvJ, 
Ev*n  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  poueers. 

Sbakef^ar; 
The  ills  of  love,  not  thofe  of  fete  1  fear  ; 
'    Thefe  I  can  brave^  but  thofe  I  cannot  bear, 

Drydtn. 
Like  a  rock  unmov'd,  a  rock  that  bravej 
The  rdging  tempei^,  and  the  rifing  waves.  I^ryd. 
a.  To  carry  a  boafting  appearance  of.— Both  par- 
ticular p^rfons  and  fs^^tions  are  apt  enough  to  flat-* 
ter  themfelves,  or,  at  leaft,  to  brave  that  which 
th«y  believe  not.  Bacon, 

*  BRAVELY,  adv,  [from  *rflw.]  In  a  brave 
manner;  courageoufly;  gallantly;  fplendidly.*^ 
Martin  Swart,  with  his  Germans,  peifonn^ 
bravtly,  B<Jf««.— 

No  fire,  nor  foe,  nor  fete,  nor  night, 
ii.  The  Trojan  hero  did  afiVieht, 

Who  bra'pef;  twice  rpnewM  ^e  fight. 

DejtJbatff, 
^  J  Your 
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Your  valour  bravely  did  th'  affault  fuftain, 
And  fill'd  the  motes  and  ditches  with  the  flain. 

Dry  den. 
•  BRAVERY. »./  Ifrom  bra've.']  i.  Courage; 
nag:nan!mity ;  generofity  ;  gallantry. — It  denotes 
no  great  bravery  of  mtnci,  to  do  that  out  of  a  de- 
fire  of  fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to 
do  by  a  generous  pafTion  for  the  glory  of  him  that 
made  us,  Spedatc. — 

Juba,  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  herd, 
Adds  fuftcfi  love,  and  more  than  female  fweet- 
nefs.  Addifon, 

1. Splendour;  magnificence. — 

Where  all  the  hra^^ery  that  eye  may  fee, 
And  all  the  happinefs  that  heart  defirc, 
U  to  be  found.  Sf  infer, 

3.  Show ;  oO.entation.— Let  princes  chooie  rai- 
niilers  more  fenfible  of  duty  than  of  riling,  and 
fuch  as  love  butinefs  rather  upon  confcience  than 
upon  braverf.  Bueon.  4.  Bravado  ;  boaft. — Ne- 
ver could  man,  with  more  unmanlike,  brcvcryt 
ufe  his  tongue  to  her  difgrace^  which  lately  had 
iung  fondets  of  her  praifes«  Sidney, — For  a  brave^ 
ry  upon  this  occafion  of  power, -they  crowned 
their  new  king  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Dubflin. 
Bacon. — ^There  are  thofe  that  make  it  a  point  of 
bravery^  to  bid  defiance  to  the  oracles  of  divine 
levelation.  VEftrange. 

BRAUGUING,  a  town  in  Hertfordihire,  on 
the  £.  hde  of  the  Roman  road,  called  Ermintftreet^ 
which  leads  to  Cambridge.  It  is  1  miles  N.  of 
Puckeridge,  and  31  from  London.  It  has  a  fair 
on  Whit-Mooday. 

BRAULIO,  one  of  the  Alpine  OKmntains^'in 
the  country  of  the  Grifons. 

BRAULS,  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and  white 
ftripet.  They  are  otherwife  called  turbanUj  be- 
caufe  they  (erve  to  cover  thofe  ornaments  of  the 
head,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

BURAN,  or  Braunius,  Oeorge,  archdeacon 

of  Dortmund,  and  dean  of  Notre  Dame  in  Gra- 

dibus  at  Cologne.    He  publifhed  a  Latin  oration 

againft  the  priefts  guilty  of  fornication  ;  he  alfo 

wrote  the  life  of  Jefus  Chnft,  that  of  the  Holy 

Virgin,  and  a  controverlial  treatife  again  ft  the 

Proleftants :  but  his  chief  work  is  the  Tbeatrum 

XJfhhim^  in  feveral  volumes  folio. 

BRAUNA,      ^or  Bramau,  a  town  of  Ger- 

BRAUNAU,  >many,  in   Bavaria,  feated  on 

BRAUNA W, )  the  river  Inn.    It  iias  a  ftrong 

foitrefs :  notwithitanding  which,  it  w|is  taken  by 

the  Auftrians  in  1743*    Lon.  13.  3.  E.  Lat.  48*. 

10.  N. 

(i.)  BRAUNSBURG,  a  town  of  Poland,  in 
Regal  Pruflia,  with  a  very  commodious  harbour, 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruiiia.  It  is  feated  near 
the  Baltic  fea.    L«n.  2c.  K.  Lat.  54.  15.  N. 

(2.)  Braunsburg,  a  trading  town  of  Poliih 
Pruflia,  in  Ermcland.  It  is  populqus,  and  fub^ 
jed  to  its  own  bifhop. 
BRAUNSFJiLD,  or ;  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
BRAUN.>FIELD,  }  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  county  of  Solmes,  with  a  handfome 
palace.    Lon»  8.  32.  £.  Lat.  50.  aa.  N. 

BRAUNSFORD,  a  town  3  miles  from  Worcef- 
ter. 

BRAUNSTON,  3  villages,  1.  near  Leicefter: 
a.  in  Ldcefterihirey  between  Waitbam  ou  th^ 
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Would  and  Belvoir  Caltle :  and,  3.  in  Rutlahdibire« 
near  Gkeham-Soke. 

( I.)  BRAVO,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Ajan,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour.  It  is  inde- 
pendant,  and  lies  about  ^  miles  firom  Magadoxo. 
Lon.  41.  35.  E.  Lat.  1. 6.  N. 

(1.)  Bravo,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
wines,  aiid  inhabited  by  Portjuguefe.  The  land 
is  very  high,  and  conliits  of  mountains  which  look 
like  pyramids.  It  abounds  in  Indian  com,  gourds, 
wattr  melons,  potatoes,  horl£S,^ncs,  and  hogs, 
'\  heie  ib  aifo  plenty  of  hih  on  the  coall,  and  ttie 
illand  produces  fait-petre.  Lon.  %s*  zs^  W.  Lat. 
14.  10.  N. 

(3.)  *  Bravo,  n./  [bravo,  Ital.]     A  man  who 
murders  tor  hire. — For  boldnefs,  like  the  Bravoes 
and  banditti,  is  feldom  employed  but  on  defpe- 
rale  fervices.  Government  oj  the  Tongue^^^  ' 
No  bravoes  here  profefs  the  bbody  tracte^  • 

Nor  is  the  church  the  murderer's  refuge,  made. 

Gay, 

BRAIIRON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Attica,  near  Athens,  where  the  dmous  ftatue  of 
Diana,  brought  from  Scythia  Taurica,  was  pre- 
ferred. 

(1.)  BRAURONIA,  an  epithet  of  Diana,  from 
the  above  place,  where  her^teftival  was  held.  See 
laft  and  next  articles. 

(2.)  Brauronia,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feili- 
val  in  honour  of  Diana.  Brauronia  was  celebrated 
once  in  5  years,  and  managed  by  ten  men,  called^ 
<ii{Mr«Mi.  The  vidttm  iacrihced  was  a  goat,  and  it 
was  cuilomary  for  certain  men  to  fing  one  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliads.  The  moft  remarkable  perfons  at  this 
folcmnity  were  young  virgins,  in  yellow  gowns, 
coni'ecrated  to  Diana.  It  was  uniawfid  for  any  of 
them  to  be  above  10  or  under  5  years  of  age. 

*  BRAWL.  »./.  [from  the  verb.]  Quarrel  j 
noife ;  fcurrility. — He  findeth,  that  controveriies 
thereby  are  made  buti^ro^t^^;  and  therefore  wiih- 
eth,  tnat,  in  fome  lawful  aiiembly  of  churches, 
all  thele  ftrites  may  be  decided.  Hooker, — 

Never  fince  that  middle  fummer's  fpring 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  foreft,  or  mead. 
But  with  thy  brawJj  thou  haft  dilturb'd  our 
fport.  Sbakeffeare* 

That  bonum  is  an  animal. 
Made  good  with  Rout  polemick  bram/1, 

Hudlbros, 

*  To  Brawl,  v,  .«.  [brouUJerf  or  brauler,  Fr.J 
s.  To  quurrel  noifily  and  indecently. —     • 

She  troubled  was,  aias !  that  it  might ;be, 
"With  tedious  brawHngs  of  her  parents  dear. 

Sidney. 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whofe  advice 
Hath  often  flill'd  my  bra<wiing  difcontent. 

ShakeJ^eare. 

How  now,  Sir  John !  what,  are  you  brawling 

here? 

Does  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  your 

bufinefs.  Sbakejpeare^j  Henry  IV. 

Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths. 

Till  their  foui«tearing  clamours  liave  brawPd 

down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city. 

Sbakejpeare^ 
Id 
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^n  council  (he  gives  licence  to  faer  tongue 
Loquacious^  Aranvlingf  ever  in  the  wrong. 

'—Leave  all  noifyrcontefts^all  immodeft  clamours, 
^ratcling  language,  and  efpecially  all  perfonal 
Scandal  and  fcurrility,  to  the  meaneft  part  of  £he 
Vulgar  world.  fVattj,  %.  To  fpeak  loud  and  in- 
digently.— 

His  divifions,  as  the  <times  do  bra<wlf 
Arc  in  three  heads ;  one  po  w'r  againft  the  French, 
.    An^  one  againft  Glen(}ower.  SAake/peare. 

3.  To  make  a  noife.    This  is  little  uibd. — 

As  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whofe  antique  jfoot  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawh  along  this  wood. 

SJbaAf/pfare. 

*  BRAWLER,  a./,  [from  Anw/.]  A  wrangler: 

a  quarreUbme  noify  fellow.— An  advpcate  may 

incur  the  cenfure  of  the  court,  for  being  ^bra<ujler 

In  court,  on  purpofe  to  lengthen  out  the  ^aufe. 

(i.)  *  BRAWN.  »./.  [of  jancertain  etymology.] 
Xi  The  fielhy  or  mufculous  part  of  the  body. — 
The  hrawn  of  the  arm  muft  appear  full,  (hadow- 
ed  on  one  fide,  then  ihew  the  wrift-boae  thereof. 

But  mod  their  looks  on  the  bkud:  monarch 
bend, 
His  rifing  mufcles  and  hj>  brown  commend  \ 
His  double  biting  ax,  and  beamy  fpear. 
Each  a^inff  a  gigantick  force  to  tear.    Drjden, 
ji«  The  arm,  u>  called  from  its  being  mufculous.'-o 
I'll  hide  my  iilver  beard  tn  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  withered  bra^vn. 

ISJffiie/peare. 
I  had  purpofe 
Once  more  to  hey  thy  ta^et  from  thy  brawn, 

SffaJte/peare, 
&  Bulk ;  mufcular  ftrsngth.— 

The  boiflVous  hands  are  then  of  uie,  wlien  I, 
With  this  direding  head,  thgfe  hands  apply ; 
Brawn  without  bniin  is  thine.  Dryden. 

4.  The  flcfli  of  a  boar,— The  beft  a  ge  or  the 
boar  is  frt>m  two  to  five  years  old  at  which  time 
It  is  beCt  to  geld  hkn,  of  fell  him  for  brawn.  Mor- 
timer*   5.  A  boar. 

(a.)  Brawn  is  applied  to  the  flefh  of  a  boar  when 
Toucra  or  pickled ;  for  which  ^nd  the  boar  ihould 
t>e  old ;  becauie  the  older  he  is,  the  more  homy 
will  the  brawn  be.  The  method  of  preparing 
brawn  is  as  follows :  The  boar  being  killed,  it  is 
the  flidies  only  without  the  legs,  that  are  m^de 
brawn  ;  the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  'taken  out, 
and  then  the  flefh,  fprinkled  with  fait,  and  laid  in 
a  trav,  that  the  blood  may  drain  off:  Then  it  is  to 
bs  iaited  a  little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  poHlble. 
The  length  of  the  collar  qf  btawn  ihould  be  as 
much  as  one  (ide  of  the  boar  will  bear,  fo  that 
when  rolled  up  it  will  be  nine  or  ten  inches  dia- 
meter. The  collar  thus  rolled  up,  is  boiled  in  a 
copper,  or  large  kettle,-till  it  is  fo  tender,  that  a 
ilraw  can  be  run  through  it ',  then  it  is  fet  alide, 
till  it  is  thoroughly  cold  and  put  it  into  the  fol- 
lowing pickle :  To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  a 
Itandfril  or  two  of  fait,  and  as  much  wheat-bran  : 
Boil  them  together,  then  drain  the  bran  as  clear 
as  you  can  from  the  liquor ;  and  when  the  liquor 
is  quite  cold,  put  the  brawn  into  it. 
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*  BRAWNEft.  If./,  [from  brawn.]  A  boar 
killed  for  the  table.— 

At  Chriftmas  time  be  careful  of  your  fame, 
See  the  old  tenant's  table  be  the  fame ; 
Then  if  you  would  fend  up  the  brawner  head. 
Sweet  rofemary  and  bays  around  it  fpread. 

Kkng. 

•  BRAWNINESS.  ».  /.  [from'  bra^nj.-^ 
Strength  ;  hardnefs. — This  brawnmtjs  and  infen-> 
fibility  of  mind,  is  the  beft  armour  againft  the 
common  evils  and  accidents  of  life.  Locke. 

BRAWNSTOD,  a  town  near  Lincoln. 

♦  BRAWNY,  adj.  [from  brawn.\  Mufculous  » 
flelj^y  5  bulky ;  of  great  mufcles  and  ftrength. — 

The  brawnj  fool,  who  did  his  vigour  boaft. 

In  that  prefuming  confidence  was  loft.  Dryden^ 
Thje  native  energy 

Turns  all  into  the  fubftance  of  the  tree. 

Starves  and  deftroys  the  fruit,  is  only  made 

For  brawnj  bulk,  and  for  a  barren  fliade. 

Diyden* 

BRAXFIELD,  a  diftrift  in  Lanarkftiire,  be- 
longing  to  the  Lord  Juftice  Clerkt  ornamented 
with  his  Lordihip's  featf  as  well  as  with  many  ro- 
mantic rocks  and  woods;  near  the  fall  of  Don- 
dafTLin,  and  Mr  David  Dale's  cotton  works. 

(s.)  BRAXTED  Magna,  and  >  Two   villages 

(a.)  Braxted  Parta,  i  in  Effex,  N£. 

of  Witham> 

BR  AXY,  or  Br  AC  ks,  a  difeafe  incident  to  flieep» 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  ejtccfs  of  blood.  It  attacks 
them  in  autumn,  and  the  moft  lufty  and  vig<H-ous 
of  the  flock  fall  a  prey  to  it.  It  kills  in  two  hours 
from  the  time  it  is  firft  obferved.  It  is  computed 
that  one  forth  die  of  it.  Dr  Anderibn's  prefcrip* 
tion,  tobacco  oil,,  has  been  applied  with  fuccefs 
as  a  remedy ;  and  bleeding  in  fummer  has  been 
found  an  efiedual  preventive. 

{ t . )  BR  AY,  a  port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinftcr,  feated 
00  St  GecM-ge's  channel,  10  miles  S.  of  Dublin* 
*ud  13  N.  Qf  Wicklow.  Lon.  6.  i.  W.  Lat.  53. 
XI.  N. 

(f.)  Bray,  a  river  in  Devonflifape. 

(3.)  Bray,  a  town  in  Berkfhire,  on  the  Thames, 
a  mile  from  Afaidei^head ;  femous  in  fong  for  its 
changeable  Vicar,  who,  having  been  twice  a  papift 
and  twice  a  proteftant  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VL  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  was  accufed  of 
being  a  fura^oat ;  but  replied  that  he  always  ftuck 
faft  to  his  principlci  which  was,  to  live  and  die  Fi* 
car  o/Brajf. 

(4O  *  Bray.  «./  [from  the  verb.]  i.  Voice  ci 
an  afs.    2.  Uarfli  found.-:^ 

Boift'rous  untun'd  drums. 

Add  harih  refounding  trumpets  dreadful  braj» 

Sbakefpeare, 

(5.)  Bray,  Sir  Reginald,  a  celebrated  architect 
and  politician,  was  the  od  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Bray, 
one  of  the  privy  council  to  K.  Henry  VI.  Sir  Regi- 
nald was  inftrumentai  in  the  advancement  of  K. 
Henry  VII.  to  the  tlirone  of  England ;  and  was 
greatly  in  favour  with  him.  His  {kill  in  architeifture 
appears  from  Henry  VII's  chapel  at  Weftminfter, 
and  tiie  chapel  of  St  Geotge  at  Windfor,  as  he 
had  a  principal  concern  in  bui'ding  the  former, 
and  fi  jilhing  the  latter,  to  which  he  was  alfo  a  ii- 
bci«^  bjae&dor.    In  the  middle  of  the  S.  aile  is 
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I  fpacioas  chapel  built  by  him^  and  ftill  called  by 
his  name.  He  died  in  1501  $  afid  was  interred  in 
the  above  chapel,  probably  under  the  ftooe  where 
Dr  Wateiiand  lies ;  for,  on  opening  the  vault  of 
that  gentkmany  who  died  in  X74O9  a  leaden  coffin 
of  aacient  form  was  found,  which,  by  other  ap- 
pearances, was  judged  to  be  that  of  Sir  Regiiiald, 
and  was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  inunediately  arch- 
cdoTcr. 

(6.)  Br  A  IT,  Thomas,  D.  D.  an  eminent,  learned, 
aad  pious  divine,  bom  at  Marton,  in  Shropfhire, 
in  1656,  and  educated  at  Oxfoid.  He  was  vicar 
of  Over-Wbitacre,  in  WaxwickQiire :  and  in  i69o> 
redor  of  Sheldon,  where  he  compofed  his  Cote- 
tbdical  LeSurej  i  which  procured  him  fuch  re- 
putation, that  Dr  Compton,  biihop  of  London, 
pitched  upon  him  as  a  proper  perfon  to  model 
the  infant  church  of  Maryland,  and  eftablilh  it  up- 
on a  folid  foimdation ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he 
was  invefted  with  the  office  of  commifTary.  He 
now  engaged  in  feveral  noble  undertakings.  He 
procured  fums  to  be  raifed  for  purchaiing  fmall 
libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  minifters  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  plantations ;  and  to  promote  this 
defign,  publilhed  two  books :  one  entitled  Biblio- 
tbeca  parocbialu^  or  a  Icheme  of  fuch  theological 
and  other  heads  as  feem  requiUte  to  be  perufed 
or  occafionally  confulted  by  the  clergy,  together 
with  a  catalogue  of  books  which  may  be  pro- 
fitably read  on  each  of  thofe  points  5  the  other, 
Apofiolieat  charity ^  itj  nature  txnd  excellency  conjider^ 
eL  He  endeavoured  to  get  a  fund  eftablifhed  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  efpecially  ameng 
the  Indians ;  and  by  his  means  a  patent  was  ob- 
tained for  ereding  the  corporation  called  The  /o- 
cietj  for  propagating  tbe  gofpeU  He  procured  re- 
lief for  prifoners  \  and  formed  th  i  plan  of  the 
fociety  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  charity 
ichools,  &c.  He  wrote,  i.  Martyrology,' or  papal 
ufurpatioh,  in  one  vol.  fol. ;  a.  DireBorium  mif- 
Jimarium  ;  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1730, 
aged  73. 

(7.)  Bray  sur  Seine,  a  town  of  France,  in 
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Clamoura  of  hell,  be  meafures  to  onr  pomp  f 

Sbake/peare4 
Arms  on  armour  clalhing,  brayed 
Horrible  difcord.  MUtottm 

BRA  YAN,  a  river  in  Pembrokeshire. 

*  BRAYER.  n.  /.  [from  bray.]  i.  One  that 
brays  like  an  afs. —  ' 

Hold !  cry'd  the  queen ;  a  cat-call  each  ihall 
win ; 

Equal  your  merits,  equal  is  your  din  I 

But  that  this  well  difputed  game  may  end, 

Sound  forth  my  brayers  /  and  the  welkin  rend. 

Popem 
%.  [With  printers ;  from  To  bray^  car  beat.]  An 
inftrument  to  temper  the  ink. 

BRAYFIELD-COpLD,  a  village  in  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  near  Oulney. 

BRAY-HIGH,  in  Devonfhire,  4  m.E.of  Bam- 
ftaple. 

BRAYLE,  among  fportfmen,  a  piece  of  leather 
flit  to  put  upon  a  hawk's  wing,  to  tie  it  up. 

BRAYNE,  a  village  in  Somerfetftiire  on  the 
coaft,  S.  of  the  river  Axe. 

BRAYNSFORD,  a  Jumlet  in  Worcefterfhire. 

BRAYTON,  two  villages :  i.  in  Cumberland, 
near  Afpatria:  «.  in  Yorklhire,  S.  of  Selby. 

BR AYWICK,  in  Berks,  near  Maidenhead. 

•  To  BRAZE.  V,  a.  [from  bra/s.]  i.  To  folder 
with  brafs.— If  the  nut  be  not  call  in  brafs,  but 
only  hath  a  worm  brazed  into  it,  this  nicenefs  is 
not  fo  abfolutely  neccflary,  becaufe  that  worm  is 
firft  turned  up,  and  bowed  into  the  grooves  of 
the  fpindle,  and  you  may  try  that  before  it  is  bra-* 
zed  in  the  nut.  Moxon.  1.  To  harden  to  impu- 
dence.^I  have  fo  often  bluflied  to  acknowledge 
him,  that  now  I  am  brazU  to  it.  Sbake/peare*^ 
iSng  Lear."^ 

If  damned  cuftom  hath  not  brait^d  it  fo, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  ^ainft  fenfe,  Sbak* 
BRAZED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  3  cheverons, 

one  clafping  another. 

»  BRAZEN,  adj.  [from  brafs:\     i.  Made  of 

brafs.    It  was  anciently  and  properly  written  bra- 


the  department  of  Aube,  and  ci-devant  province  Jen. — Get  alfo  a  fmall  pair  of  brazen  compafies. 


of  Champagne.  It  is  featcd  on  the  Seine,  16  m. 
N.  of  Sena.    Lon.  3..  a6.  E.  Lat.  48. 15.  N. 

(8.)  Brat  sur  somme,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Somme,  the  ci-devant  province 
of  Picardy,  frated  on  the  Somme. 

(i.)  *  To  Bray.  t.  a.  [braean^  Sax.  braier%  Fr.] 
To  pood,  or  grind-fmall,— 
I'll  burft  him ;  I  will  bray 

His  bones  as  in  a  mortar.  Chapman, 

—Except  you  would  bray  Chriftendom  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  mould  it  into  a  new  pafte,  there  is  no 
poffibility  of  a  holy  war.  Bacon, 

(a.)  •  To  Brat.  v.  n.  [bfoirtf  Fr.  barriof  Lat.] 
To  inake  a  noife  as  an  afs.-- 

Latigh,  and  they 

Return  it  louder  than  ^n  afs  can  bray.  Dryden. 
— 'Agad  if  he  Ihould  hear  the  lion  roar,  he'd  cud- 
gel him  into  an  afs,  and  to  his  primitive  braying, 
Omgre^ve.  a.  To  make  an  offenfive,  harfti  or  dif- 
agreeable  noife. — 

What,  (hall  our  feaft  be  kept  with  (laughw 
ter'd  men  ? 

Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churliOi  drums, 


and  a  fine  ruler;  for  Uking  the  diftance.  Peacbam, 
A  bough  his  braxen  helmet  did  fuftain  5 
His  heavier  arms  lay  fcatter'd  on  the  plain.  Dryd. 
a.  Proceeding  from  brafs :  a  poetical  ufe.— 
Trumpeters 
With  brazen  din  blaft  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourines.  Sbak. 
3.  Impudent. 

•  To  Brazen,  v.  n.  To  be  impudent ;  to  bully- 
—When  I  reprimanded  him  for  his  tricks,  he 
would  talk  faucily,  lye,  and  brazen  it  out,  as  if 
be  had  done  nothing  amifs.    Arbutbnot. 

Brazen  age.    See  Aqe,  §  a. 

Brazen  dish,  among  miners,  is  the  ftandard 
by  which  the  other  di&es  are.  gauged,  and  is  kept 
in  the  king's  hall. 

♦  BRAZENFACE.  «./.  [from  brazen  and/«f?.] 
An  impudent  wench :  in  low  language.— You  do, 
if  you  fufped  me  in  ar.y  dilhonefty.— Well  (aid, 
brazenface ;  hold  it  out.  Sbakejpeare. 

«  BRAZENFACED,  adj.  [from  brazenface^ S 
Impudent ;  fhamelefs.— What  a  brazenfaced  ysLt\i:t 
art  thou  to  deny  thou  Lnoweft  me  ?  Is  it  two 
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days  ago,  fince  I  tript  up  thy  heels;  and  beat  thee 
l>efore  the  king  ?  Shakefpeare, — 

Quick- wittedy  brdzen-fac'd,  with  flueilt  tongues. 

Patient  of  labours,  and  diffembling  wrongs.  Dryd. 
'  ♦  BRAZENNESS.  n.f.  [from  braiten.]  i.  Ap- 
pearing like  brafs.    2.  Impudence. 

Brazen  sea,  in  Jewiln  antiquity,  one  of  the 
ficred  utenfils  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  See  Plate 
XLVl.  ^^.  7.  It  was  caft  in  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
and  removed  from  thence  into  the  inner  court  of 
the  temple;  where  it  was  placed  upon  i%  oxen, 
3  of  which  looked  towards  each  quarter  of  the 
world.  It  was  ro  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to 
the  other,  5  cubits  in  height,  and  30  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference ;  and  contained  3000  baths.  The  brim 
was  perfe<5tly  round,  and  fo  it  continued  in  the 
two  upper  cubits ;  but  beioW  the  brim,  in  the  3 
lower  cubits,  it  was  fquare.  It  was  a  hand-breadth 
thick,  and  the  brim  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of 
a  cup,  with  flowers  of  lilies.  About  the  body  of 
this  huge  veflel  there  were  two  borders  of  engra- 
vings being  the  heads  of  oxen  in  demi-relief ;  out 
of  which  tome  fuppofe  the  water  iflued,  and  that 
they  were  made  as  cocks  and  conreyances  for  that 
purpofe.  This  brazen  fea,  was  defigned  for  the 
priefts  to  wafli  in,  before  they  performed  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  temple.  The  fupply  of  water  was 
through  a  pipe  out  of  the  well  Etam ;  though 
fome  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  conftantly  fup- 
plied  with  water  by  the  Gibeonites. 

(I.)  •  BRAZIER.  «./.    SeeBRASXER. The 

halfpence  and  farthings  in  England,  if  you  (hould 
fell  them  to  the  brazier,  you  would  not  lofe  above 
a  penny  in  a  (hilling.  S<wift* 

{%.)  Brazier,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  deals 
Ml  all  kinds  of  brafs  ware.  This  trade,  as  exerci- 
fed  in  Britain,  may  be  reckoned  a  branch  of  the 
fmithery,  though  the  braziers  feldom  keep  for- 
ges, except  for  brazing  or  foldering,  and  tinning 
the  infidea  of  their  veflels,  which  they,  work  up 
chiefly  out  of  copper  and  brafs  prepared  rough  to 
their  hands.  Many  carry  on  the  fale  trade  to  a 
great  extent,  dealing  in  all  forts  of  iron  and  fteel, 
as  well  as  in  copper  and  brafs  goods.  Of  late 
they  have  dealt  much  in  what  is  called  French 
plattf  a  fort  of  white  metal,  filvered  and  poliflied 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  not  ealily  diflinguiihed 
from  real  filver. 

BRAZIL.    See  Brasil. 

BRAZILIAN  STONB.  See  Brasilian  Stone. 

(i.)  BRAZING,  the  foldering  two  pieces  of 
iron  together  by  melting  thin  plates  of  brafs  be- 
tween the  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the 
work  be  very  fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken 
faw  are  to  be  brazed  together,  they  cover  it  with 
pulverized  borax,  melted  with  water,  that  it  may 
incorporate  with  the  brafs  powder,  which  is  add- 
ed to  it :  The  piece  is  then  expofed  to  the  fire 
without  touching  the  calls,  and  heated  till  the 
brafs  runs. 

(2.)  Brazing  is  alfo  the  joining  two  pieces  of 
iron  together  by  beating  them  hot,  the  one  upon 
the  other,  which  is  ufed  for  large  pieces  by  far- 
riers, &c. 

BRAZRA,         "^  an  idand  on  the  coaft  of  Dal- 

B  RAZZ  A,  or    >  matia,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice, 

(i.)  BRAZZO, 3  oppolite  to  Spalatro,  and  fub- 
jCwH  to  Venice.  Lon.  18.  15.  JE.  Lat.  43-  6.  N. 


)  BRA 

(t.)  BrA^zo,  a  town  in  the  above  ifland. 

BREACAN,  GtJLF  OF,  lies  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Argyllihire,  between  the  iflands  Jura  and  Scarba. 
^  The  found  between  thefe  two  iflands  ((a^s  the 
rev.  Mr  Francis  Stewart,)  is  narrow,  and,  form- 
ing a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  internal  fea  on  the  coaft  of  Ai^gyll,  the  rapidity 
and  violence  of  the  tides  are  tremendous.  The 
gulf  is  moft  awful  with  the  flowing  tide ;  in  ftormy 
weather,  it  exhibits  an  afpe^  in  which  a  great  deal 
of  the  terrible  is  blended.  Vaft  openings  are  form«« 
ed  in  which  one  would  think  the  bottom  might  be 
feen :  Immenfe  bodies  of  water  tumble  headlong, 
as  over  a  precipice ;  then  rebounding  from  the  a- 
byfs  meet  the  torrents  from  above ;  they  dalh  to- 
gether with  inconceivable  impetuofity,  and  rife 
foaming  to  a  prodigious  height  above  their  furface. 
The  noife  of  their  conflid:  is  heard  through  the 
furrounding  iflands.  This  gulf  is  an  objedt  of  as 
great  terror  to  the  modem,  as  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
'  dis  were  to  the  ancient  mariners.  It  is  induftri- 
oufly  avoided  by  all  who  navigate  thefe  founds. 
There  are  inftances  however  of  veflels  being  drawn 
into  it."  Sir  J,  Sinelair^s  Stat,  Ace.  xii.  3»6. 

(i.)  *  BREACH.  «./.  [fropx break;  brecbtf  Fr.] 
z.  The  ad  of  breaking  any  thing. — 
This  tempeft 

Dafliing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 

The  fudden  breach  on't.  Shakefpeare, 

%,  The  ftate  of  being  broken. — 

O  you  kind  gods ! 

Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abufed  natufe. 

Shake/peare^ 

3.  A  gap  in  a  fortification  made  by  a  batterv. — 
The  wall  was  blown  up  in  two  places ;  by  which 
breach  the  Turks  feeking  to  have  entered,  made 
bloody  fight.     KnoUes* — 

Till  road  with  rage  upon  the  breach  he  fir'd. 
Slew  friends  and  foes,  and  in  the  (moke  retir'd. 

DrytUre. 

4.  The  violation  of  a  law  or  contrad. — ^That  oath 
would  fure  contain  them  greatly,  or  the  breach  of 
it  bring  them  to  fliorter  vengeance.  Spen/er. — 
What  are  thofe  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  do  forefeit  all  right  in  a  nation  to 

govern  ?   Bacon. Breach  of  duty  towards  our 

neighbours,  ftiU  involves  in  it  a  breach  of  duty  to- 
wards God.  South,^T)\t  laws  of  the  golpel  are 
the  only  ftanding  rules  of  morality ;  and  the  pe- 
nalties affixed  by  God  to  the  breach  of  thofe  laws, 
the  only  guards  that  can  effedhially  reftrain  men 
within  the  true  bounds  of  decency  and  virtue. 
Rogers.    5.  The  opening  in  a  coaft. — 

But  th'  heedful  boatman  ftrongly  forth  did 
ftretch 
His  brawny  arms,  and  all  his  body  ftrain. 

That  th'utmoftfandyi^riwri&theyfliortly  fetch. 
While  the  dread  danger  does  behind  remain. 

Spenfer. 
6.  Difference ;  quairel ;  feparation  of  kindnefs.— 
It  would  have  been  long  before  the  jeaioufies  and 
breaches  between  the  armies  would  have  been 
compofed.  Clarendon.  7.  Infraction;  injury. — 
This  breach  upon  kingly  power  was  without  pre- 
cedent.   Clarendon. 

(%.)  Breach,  in  fortification,  {§  i.  de/l  3.)  is 
made  by  the  cannon  or  mines  of  the  befiegersy  in 
order  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  place.  To  make 

the 
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the  attack  more  difficult,  the  boficped  fow  the 
breach  with  crow-ltet,  or  ftop  it  with  chei.yaux  de 
frizs. — A  pradticaWe  breach,  is  that  where  the 
men  may  mount  and  make  a  lodgment,  and  o'ay»t 
to  be  15  or  20  fathoms  wide.  The  bt^liegors  make 
their  way  to  it,  by  covering  themfclves  with  gabi- 
ons, earth-bags,  &c.       ^ 

(3.)  Breach,  in  lands.  (See  J  i.drf.  5.)  Inun- 
dations, or  overflowings  of  lands,  an-  frequently 
owing  to  breaches  in  the  dikes  of  fea-lwnks.  Da- 
cenham  breach  is  fatnous  ;  it  was  made  in  1707, 
by  a  failure  of  the  Thames  wall  in  a  very  high 
tide.  The  force  vberewith  it  bhrft  in  iipon  th6 
neighbouring  level  tore  up  a  large  channel  or  paf- 
fage  for  water  roo  yards  wide,  and  in  fome  places 
^0  feet  deep,  by  which  a  muhltgde  of  fubterrane- 
oiis  trees  that  had  been  buried  many  ages  befofe 
Were  laid  bare. 

(4.)  Breach,  in  law.  (See  §  i.  def.  4O  tn  ah 
aftion,  the  breach  muft  be  affigned :  And  this  af- 
fignment  muft  not  be  general,  but  particular,  as, 
in  an  adtion  of  covenant  for  not  repaifitig  houfes, 
It  ought  to  be  afRghed  particularly  what  is  the 
\»rant  of  reparation :  and  in  fuch  certain  mannert 
that  the  defendant  may  take  an  iflue. 

(i.)  ♦  BREAD.  If.  f.  [breed.  Sax.]  i.  food  made 
of  ground  corrt.— Mankind  havefoilhd  the  means 
to  make  grain  into  bread,  the  lighted  and  pfoper- 
tft  aliment  for  human  bodies.  Arbutbnot. — 

Bread,  that  decaying  man  ttrith  ftfength  ftip- 
plies, 

Atid  gen'rotis  wine,  tvhich  thoughtful  forrow 
flies.  Pope, 

2.  Food  it  general,  fuch  as  nature  requires:  to 
f^rt  bread,  implies,  to  get  fufficient  for  fupport 
v.iihotit  luxury.— In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  thou 
fhalt  eat  bread.  Gtnejis- — If  pretenders  tvere  not 
fupported  by  the  fifnplicity  of  theinquifitivc  fools, 
the  trade  wodld  not  find  them  bread,  VEftrange, 
This  dowager  on  whom  my  tale  1  found, 

A  fimple  fober  life  in  patience  led, 

An<l  had  but  juft  enough  to  buy  her  bread. 

Dryden, 
When  I  fubmit  to  fuch  indignities, 

Make  a  me  citizen,  a  fenator  of  Rome ; 

To  fell  my  country,  with  my  voice,  for  bread, 

Pbliips. 


than  animals,  has,  from  time  imlncmorial,  atid  irt 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  ufed  farinaceous  grains  ad 
the  principal  Ivifis  of  his  food  :  but  as  thefe  grain  a. 
cannot  be  without  difficulty  eaten  by  men  in  their 
natural  Hate,  they  have  gradually  found  means 
ntjt  only  to  extra(5t  the  farinaceous  part,  the  only 
nutritive  part  of  thefe  gtains,  but  alfo*to  prepare 
it  fo  that  it  becomes  a  very  agreeable  and  whole- 
fome  aliniejit,  fuch  as  the  bread  we  now  general- 
ly cat.  Nothing  appears  fo  eafy  at  fii-ft  fight  a| 
to  grind  corn,  to  make  a  pafte  with  the  flour  and 
water,  and  to  bake  this  pafte  in  an  oven.  Mofll  , 
people  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  fineft  hu- 
man,in  vent  ions,  withbut  reflecting  on  the  labout 
it  has  coft  to  complete  them,  think  all  thefe  ope- 
rations common  and  trivial.  It  appears  ccrtain>- 
howevcr,  that  for  a  long  time  men  no  otherwife 
prepared  their  corn  than  by  boiling  and  fotming 
compadl  vifcous  cakes,  not  vei'y  agreeable  to  the 
tafte,  and  of  difficult  digeftion,  before  they  were 
able  to  make  bread  of  good  tafte  and  quality,  as 
we  have  now.  It  was  neceffary  to  invent  ingeni# 
ous  machines  fot  grinding- corn,  and  feparating 
th^  pure  fleur  with  little  trouble  and  labour ;  and 
that  irfquiries,  or  rather  fome  happy  chance^ 
which  fome  obferving  perfon  availed  himfelf  of, 
ftiould  difcover,  that  flour,  mixed  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  is  fufceptible  of  a  fermentation 
which  a Imoft  entirely  deftroys  its  vifcidity,  height- 
ens its  tafte,  and  renders  it  proper  to  make  a  light 
bread,  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  of  eafy  di- 
geftion.  This  eflential  operation,  on  which  the 
good  quality  of  bread  depends,  is  entirely  a  che- 
mical procefs.  It  would  redound  to  the  honour 
of  the  ancient  chcmifts,  could  we  attribute  to 
them  fo  important  a  dilcoVery  \  but,  it  is  too. 
probable  that  they  had  no  Ihare  in  it.  They 
were  fo  much  engaged  in  other  purfuits  that 
bread  and  other  common  objeifls,  fcemed  to 
them  of  little  importance.  They  hoped  to  make 
gold  \  but  what  is  gold  in  Comparifon  with  bread  ? 
However  that  be,  to  the  fortunate  invention  of 
faifing  the  pafte  before  baking  we  owe  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  of  making  bread.  This  operatToo 
confifts  in  keeping  fome  pafte  or  dough,  till  by  a 
peculiar  fpirituous  fermentation  it  fwells,  rarefies* 
and  acquires  a  fmell  and  tafte  quick,  pungent,  ipi- 


— I  neither  have  been  bred  a  fcholar,  a  foldier,  rituous,  fomewhat  four,  and  rather  dilagreeable. 


Dor  to  any  kind  of  bufinefs ;  this  creates  -uneafi 
neis  in  my  mind,  fearing  I  fliall  in  time  want 
bread,  SpeSator.  ;j.  Support  of  life  at  large.— 
God  is  pleafed  to  try  our  patience  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  thofe  who,  having  eaten  of  our  bread, 
have  lift  up  themfelves  againft  us.  AT.  Cbaries. — 
But  fometimes  virtue  ftarves,  while  vice  is  fed ; 

What  then  ?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread?  Pope. 

(1.^  Bread  may  be  farther  defined,  a  mafs  of 
doiigh  kneaded  and  baked  in  an  oven.  See  B  a k  £  r. 
Baking,  and  Barm.  The  grains  of  all  vegetables 
are  almoll  entirely  compofed  of  fubftances  very 
proper  for  the  nouriftiment  of  animals ;  and  a- 
niongft  the  different  grains,  thofe  which  contain  a 
farinaceous  matter  are  the  moft  agreeable  and 
moft  nutritive. 

(3.)  Bread,  ancient  and  modern  methods 
OF  MAKING.    Man,  who  appears  tb  be  defigned 
by  nature  to  eat  of  all  fubftances  which  are  capa- 
ble of  nouriftiing  him,  and  ftill  more  of  vegetables 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


This  fermented  dough  is  well  worked  with  fome 
frelh  dough,  which  is  by  that  mixture  and  mode- 
rate heat  difpofed  to  a  flmilar  but  lefs  advanced^ 
fermentation  than  that  above  mentioned.  By  this 
fermentation  the  dough  is  attenuated,  and  divided; 
air  is  introduced,  which  being  incapable  of  difen- 
gaging  itfelf  from  the  tenacious  'and  folid  pafte» 
forms  in  it  fmall  cavities,  raifes  and  fwells  it« 
Hence  the  fmall  quantity  of  fermented  pafte  which 
difpofes  the  reft  to  ferment,  is  called  leaven^ 
from  the  French,  Uver,  to  raife.  When  the  dough 
is  thus  raifed,  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate  to  be  put  into 
the  oven ;  where,  while  it  is  baked,  it  dilates  it- 
felf ftill  more  by  the  rarefa<5tion  of  the  air,  and  of 
the  fpirituous  fubftance  it  contains,  and  it  forms 
a  bread  full  ef  eyes  or  cavities;  confeqeuntly  light, 
and  entirely  different  from  the  heavy,  compact, 
vifcous,  and  indigefted  maffes  made  by  baking  un- 
fermented  dough.  The  invention  of  beer,  or  wine 
of  grains,  fumiihes  a  new  mattei"  ufeful  in  the 
^yS,...  ..,  ^  ^  ^  .    nwking 
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fhatmg  of  bread.  This  matter  is  the  froth  which 
fSrms  upon  the  fiirface  of  thefe  liquors  during  fer- 
mentation. When  it  is  mixed  with  dQugb^  it 
raifes  it  better  and  more  quickly  than  ordinary 
leaven.  It  is  called  vest  or  barm.  By  means 
of  thiS)  the  fined  lighted  bread  is  made.  It  often 
happens,  that  bread  made  with  leaven  dough  has 
a  fourifh  and  not  agreeable  tafte;  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  too  great  a  quantity  of  leaven,  or  from 
Jeavcn  in  which  the  fermentation  has  advanced 
too  far.  Thia  inconvenience  does  not  happen  to 
bread  made  with  yeft ;  becaufe  the  fermentation 
of  this  fubflance  is  not  too  far  advanced,  or  be- 
caufe more  attention  is  given  to  that  finer  bread. 
It  may  be  alked,  Why,  fince  dough  is  capable  of 
fermenting  l^ontaneoufly  and  fingly,  as  we  fee 
from  the  leaven,  a  fubftance  is  added  to  difpofe  it 
to  ferhrient  ?  The  reafon  is,  That  all  the  parts  of 
a  fermenting  fubftance  do  not  ferment  at  once, 
nor  to  the  fame  degree ;  fo  that  fome  parts  of  this 
fubftance  have  finiftied  their  fermentation,  while 
Others  hnve  not  yet  begun.  The  fermentable  li- 
fpiors  which  contain  much  fugftr,  as  hydromel,  and' 
muft  of  wines,  give  proofs  of  this ;  for  after  they 
have  become  very  vinous,  they  have  ftill  a  diftin<ft; 
feccharine  tafte:  But  all  Caccharine  matter  is  ftiil' 
ftifceptible  of  fermentation :  and,  in  fadt,  if  vinous 
hydromel,  or  muft,  or  even  new  beer,  is  diftilled, 
fo  that  all  their  ardent  fpirit  fhall  be  feparated, 
and  the  refiduums  diluted  with  water,  a  fecond 
frrmentation  will  take  place,  and  a  new  quantity 
of  ardent  fpirit  will  be  formed.  The  fame  thing 
happens  to  dough,  and  ftill  more  fenfibly,  from 
its  vifcofity  and  want  of  fluidity ;  fo  that  if  it  be 
left  to  ferment  alone,  without  the  help  of  leaven^ 
rfs  the  fermentation  proceeds  very  (lowly  and  fuc- 
ceflively,  the  parts  which  fennent  firft  will  have 
become  four  and  vapid  before  all  the  reft  be  fufli- 
ciently  attenuate  and  changed,  by  which  the 
bread  will  acquire  a  difagreeablc  tafte.  A  mixture 
of  a  fraall  quantity  of  leaven  with  dough  efFe<ftu- 
ally  prevents  this  inconvenience ;  becaufe  the  ef- 
fe(5t  of  this  leaven,  and  of  all  fermenting  fubftan- 
«es,  is  to  difpofe  to  a  fimilar  fermentation  all  mat- 
ters capable  of  it,  with  which  they  mixed ;  or  ra- 
ther, by  means  of  leaven,  the  fermentation  of  all 
the  parts  of  fuch  fubftances  is  effected  more  near- 
ly at  the  fame  time.  Bread  well  raifed  and  baked 
ciiffers  from  unfermented  bread,  not  only  in  being 
lefs  compad,  lighter,  and  of  a  more  agreeable 
tafte,  but  alfo  in  being  more  eaftly  mifcible  with 
water,  with  which  it  does  not  form  a  vifcous 
mafs,  which  circumftance  is  of  great  importance 
in  digeftion. 

(4.)  Brcad,  an'cient  varieties  of.  Among 
the  ancients  we  meet  with  various  denominations* 
of  bread ;  i.  Pan'n  Jiligrnfus^  called  alfo,  tnun- 
iiiu,  afh/fticus,  i/unj^:a,  coUphiiUy  and  rubys^  an- 
iwcrinj:  to  our  white  bread ;  being  jaade  of  the 
pureft  flour  of  the  beft  wheat,  and  'only  ufed  by 
I  he  richer  fort.  a.  Penis  fecundu's  or  fecundariiu, 
/C^-led  ?Mo  fm'iiaeeui  ox  fm'ili^ineuiy  the  nextinpu- 
r^r: ;  being  made  of  fine  flour,  only  all  the  bran 
I'Dt  lifted  out.  1.  /lutGpyruSi  called  alfo  fyncomif" 
tf'i  and  conful'aneus^  made  of  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  wheat,  without  either  retrenching  the  finer 
f  jur  or  coarfo  bran  anfwering  to  our  houfehold 
br.ad.    4.  Cacabacnut  apparently  the  £sme  with 
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what  was  otherwife  denominated  fordidtUf  as  d^ 
ing  given  to  dogs ;  furfuraceus^  furfUrem^  or  fur '^ 
furati*vus^  becaufe  made  in  great  part  of  bran;' 
and,  in  the  middle  age,  btJTas,  on  account  of  its: 
brownnefs;  fometimes  alto  Uibo.  There  were 
other  forts  of  bread,  denominated  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  madoy  or  the  ufes  they 
were  applied  to ;  as»  i.  The  militarisi  which  waff 
prepared  by  the  foldiers  and  officei's  in  camp  with 
their  own  hands:  for  which  pur)>ofe  fome  had 
hand-mills,  others  pounded  the  com  in  a  mortar, 
and  baked  it  on  the  coials.  2.  CUbaniteu  bread 
baked  in  an  oven,  by  way  of  contradlftindion 
from  that  baked  on  the  hearth  or  under  the  em- 
bers, ^n  Pants  fubcineritius^  or  fub  cintre  coSus ; 
fometimes  alfo  renter/atus^  becaufe  it  was  to  be 
turned  in  the  baking.  4.  NatUicus^  anfwering  ta 
our  fea-biicuit,  and  denominated  accordingly  bis 
coSiuj  becaufe  baked  feveral  times  over  to  make 
it  keep  the  longer.  Other  kinds  of  bread  were 
denominated  from  their  qualities  and  accidents  ^ 
as,  I,  The panhJiccUSf  that  which  had  been  long 
baked ;  fuch  as  were  the  bii  coSiu^  naval  and  buc* 
collated  bread,  a.  Madulus^  a  fort  made  of  rye 
or  bear,  fometimes  alfo  m^dc  of  fine  flour,  where- 
wfith  they  fmeared  their  faces,  by  way  of  a  cof- 
metic,  to  render  them  fmooth.  3.  jicidus^  or 
four  bread,  which  was  acidulated  with  vinegar, 
4.  Axynmsi  unleavened  or  unfermented  brcad. 

(4.}  BkEAD,  ASSIZE  OF.  See  Assize,  $  i. 
def,  6.  The  price  and  weight  of  bread  is  regula- 
ted by  the  magiftrates  according  to  the  price  of 
wheat.  We  have  divers  tables  of  the  weights  of 
the  loaves  both  of  wheat,  wheaten,  and  houfeh6Id 
bread,  at  every  price  of  wheat.  If  bread  want 
once  ounce  in  36,  the  baker  formeriy  was  to  fufler 
the  pillory ;  now  to  forfeit  5  s.  for  every  ounce 
wanting ;  and  for  every  defed  lefs  than  an  ounce^ 
2S.  dd.  fuch  bread  being  complained  of  and  weigh- 
ed befbre  a  magiftrate  within  24  hours  after  it  it 
baked  or  expofed  to  fale  within  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity, or  within  3  days  in  any  other  place.  Bread 
lofes  weight  by  keeping;  in  fome  experimenta 
recited  by  Bartholine,  the  diminutioa  was  near  \ 
in  6  months. 

(6.)  Bread,  CAssADA.    *See  Jatropha. 

(7.)  Bread,  barth.  In  the  German  Epheme- 
rides,  for  1764*  we  have  the  following  account 
of  a  kind  of  bread  made  in  earth.  •«  In  the  Kord- 
fliip  of  Mofcaw  in  the  Upper  Lufatia,  a  fort  of 
white  earth  is  found,  of  which  the  poor,  urged 
by  the  calamities  of  the  wars  which  raged  inthofe 
parts,  make  bread.  It  is  taken  out  of  a  hill  where 
they  formerly  worked  at  faltpetre.  When  the 
fun  has  fomewhat  warmed  this  earth,  it  cracks^ 
and  fmalV  white  globules  proceed  from  it  as  meal; 
it  docs  not  ferment  alone,  but  only  when  mixed 
with  meal.  Mr  Sari  it  z,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  in- 
formed us,  that  he  has  feen  perfons  who  m  a  great 
meafnre  lived  upon  it  for  fome  time.  He  affures 
us  that  he  procured  bread  to  be  made  of  this  earth 
alone,  and  of  different  mixtures  of  earth  and 
meals ;  and  that  he  even  kept  fome  of  this  bread 
by  him  upwards  of  fix  years :  he  further  lays,  a 
Spaniard  told  him,  that  this  earth  is  alfo  found 
near  Gerone  in  Catalonia." 

(8.)  BrAAD,  general  VSE  0F|  accouhteo 

FOR.    The  late  learned  Dr  Cullen  obferves»  thai 
^  J        w^oiit 
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Biltlionttready  or  fomcwhat  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
no  nation  is  known  to  live.    Thus  the  Lapland- 
er^ having  no  con)  of  their  own,  make  a  fort  of 
bread  of  dried  fifties,  and  of  the  inner  rind  of  the 
pine,  which  fcems  to  be  ufed,  not  fo  much  for 
their  nouriihment,  as  for  fupplying  a  dry  food. — 
For  this  mankind  fcem  to  have  an  univenal  appe- 
tite, rejeding  bland,  fli^pcry,  and  mucilaginous 
foods.   This  is  not  commonly  accounted  for,  but 
fcems  to  depend  on  very  fimple  principles.    The 
preparation  of  our  food  depends  on  the  mii^ture 
of  the  animal  fluids  in  every  ftage.    Among  others 
the  faliva  is  neccflar)'*,  which  requires  dry  food  as 
a  neceffary  ftimulus  to  draw  it  forth,  as  bland, 
ilippery,  fluid  aliments  are  too  inert,  and  make 
too  fhort  ftay  in  the  mouth,  to  produce  this  effe<ft, 
or  to  caufe  a  fufficient  degree  of  manducation  to 
cmulge  that  liquor.   For  this  reafon  w^  common- 
ly ufe  dry  bread  along  with  animal  food,  which 
otherwife  would  be  too  quickly  fwallowed.    For 
blending  the  oil  and  water  of  our  food,  nothing 
is  fo  fit  as  bread,  aflifled  by  a  previous  manduca- 
tion.    For  which  purpofe,  bread  is  of  like^necef- 
fity  in  the  ftomach,  as  it  is  proper  that  a  fubftance 
of  folid  confiftence  (hould  be  long  retained  there. 
Now  the  animal  fluids  muft  be  mixed  with  our 
aliments,  in  order  to  change  the  acefcency  it  un- 
dergoes.   But  liquid  foods  would  not  attain  this 
end,  whereas  the  folid  ftimulates  and  emulges  the 
glands  of  the  ftomach.    The  bread  then  appears 
to  be  exceedingly  proper,  being  bulky  without 
too  much  folidity,  and  firm  without  difficulty  of 
folution. 

(9.)  Bread,  rorsb,  is  made  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  beans;  to  which  fometimes  are  added  ani- 
fecd,  gentian,  liquorice,  fenugreek,  eggs,  and 
ale ;  and  fometimes  rye  and  white  wine  are  ufed. 
For  race  horfes  5  forts  of  bread  are  ufually  giv^n 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  ad,  3d,  and  4th  nights  feed- 
ing :  they  are  all  made  of  beans  and  wheat  worked 
with  barm;  the  difference  confifting  chiefly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  two  former.  In  the  firft 
kind,  3  times  the  quantity  of  beans  is  ufed  to  i 
of  wheat;  in  the  ad  equal  quantities  of  both ;  in 
^«  3^f  3  times  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  one  of 
beans. 

(10.}  Bread,  medical  qualities  of.  Be- 
fides  the  alimentary,  bread  has  alfo  medical  qua- 
lities.^— Deco^ftions,  creams,  and  jellies  of  bread, 
are  direded  in  fome  difpenfaries.  Bread  careful- 
ly toafted,  and  inftifed  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fufliciently  agreeable 
reftringent  tafte.  This  liquor,  taken  as  common 
drink,  has  done  good  fervicc  in  a  weak  and  lax 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteHines;  and  in  bilious 
vomiting  and  purging,  or  the  cholera  morbus: 
examples  are  related  in  the  Edinburgh  eflays  of 
feverai  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by  it,  without  the 
life  of  any  other  medicine.— In  Weftphalia  there 
is  a  very  coarfe  bread  eaten,  which  ftill  retains  the 
<^probrious  name  given  it  by  a  French  traveller 
of  BoNPovRNicKEL,  i.  e.  good  for  his  horfe  iV/V- 
i//.  it  is  the  lame  with  what  the  Romans  called 
^mij  Jurjuraceusy  or  panis  impurusy  from  its  not 
being  cleanfed  from  the  hulk;  and  pants  atert 
from  the  blackncfs  of  its  colour:  though  we  learn 
ftom  PUnv,  that  the  Romans  for  300  years  knew 
fto  othCT  t^ad.    The  Germans  moke  two  forts 
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of  waters  by  dift illation  from  this  bread ;  the  tmc 
with,  the  other  without,  the  addition  of  a  fpiritii.. 
ous  liquor;  to  both  which  great  virtues  are  afcri- 
bed.  That  without  any  thing  fpirituous,  is  made 
out  of  the  juice  of  craw-fifh,  may-dew,  rofe-wa- 
ter,  nutmegs,  and  faffron,  diftilled  from  a  large 
quantity  of  this  bread.  This  ia  efleemed  a  great 
reftorative,  and  given  in  he<ftic  habits.  The  other 
is  diftilled  from  this  bread  and  Rhenifli  wine,  with 
nutmegs  and  cinnamon.  This  is  given  in  all  the 
diforders  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, and  other  complaints  of  tl^e  fame  kind :  and 
belides  thefe,  there  is  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  it  by 
the  retort  in  the  dry  way,  which,  when  feparatcd 
from  its  fetid  oil,  is  efteemed  a  powerful  fudorif^c, 
and  very  valuable  medicine  in  removing  impurities 
of  the  blood.  Bread  is  alfo  medicinal,  applied 
externally^  as  is  commonly  known.  Mr  Boyle  af- 
furcs  us  he  drew  a  menftruum  from  bread  ftroiig- 
er  than  aquafortis,  and  which  would  ad  even  upon 
glafs  itfelf.  Boyle^s  Phil.  fVorh  abridged^  vol.  I.  p. 
34.  40.  and  vol.  III.  p.  57*' 

(ii.)  Bread,  modern  varieties  of.    The 
French  have  a  great  variety  of  bread,  as  queens 
bread,  alamode  bread,  bread  de  Segovie,  de  Gentil- 
lay,  quality  bread,  &c.  all  prepared  in  peculiar' 
manners  by  the  bakers  of  Paris,  though  fome  of 
thefe  names  are  now  dottbtlefs  changed.  The  bread 
of  Gonefle  excels  all  others^  on  account  of  the  wa- 
ters at  Gonefle.    It  is  light  and  full  of  eyes,  which 
are  the  marks  of  its  goodnefs.    Pain  de  menage^  U 
that  which  each  family  bakes  for  itfelf.    Pain  d* 
epice^  fpice  bread,  denotes  bread  baked  and  iced 
over  with  the  fcum  taken  off  fugar  in  refininj; 
houfes;  it  is  fometimes  alfo  made  with  honey  and 
other  forts  of  feafoning,  and  anfwers  to  what  tlic 
ancients  called  panis  meliituj.    Among  us,  bread 
is  chiefly  divided  into  <ivb'iie,  <iubeaten%  and  hou^'v* 
bold;  differing  only  in  degrees  of  purity.    In  the 
firft,  all  the  bran  is  feparated ;  in  the  ad  only  the 
coarfer ;  in  the  3d  none  at  all :  fo  that  fine  bread 
is  made  only  of  flour  i  wheaten  bread,  of  flour 
and  a  mixture  of  the  finer  bran ;  and  houfehold, 
of  the  whole  fubltance  of  the  grain,  without  ta- 
king  out  either  the  ooarfe  bran  or  fine  flour*    We 
alfo  meet  with  symkel  bread,  manchet,  or  roll 
bread,  and  French  bread  :  which  are  only  fo  ma- 
ny denominations  of  the  fineft  and  whiteft  bread, 
made  of  the  pureft  flour ;  except  that  in  ilUroH 
bread  there  is  an  addition  of  milk :  and  in  French 
bread,  of  eggs  and  butter  alfo.  In  Lancafhire,  and 
feverai  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  thty 
have  feverai  forts  of  oaten   bread ;  as,   i.  The 
BANNOCK,  which  IS  an  oat  cake,  kneaded  only 
with  water,  and  baked  on  the  embers,    a.  Clap 
bread,  which  is  made  into  thin  hard  cakes.    .^. 
Biicbinefs  bread,  which  is  made  of  thin  batter, 
and  made  into  thin  foft  oat  cakes.   4.  Riddle  cakc^:, 
which  are  thick  and  four,  have  but  little  leaven, 
and  are  kneaded  ftiff.    And  5.  Jannocky  which  is 
oaten  bread  made  up  into  loaves.    6.  Peafe  breads 
is  alfo  much  ufe0  in  many  parts  of  Scotland ;  con- 
fifting either  wholly  of  the  flour  of  peafe,  or  of 
this  and  oat-mea?  mixed:  the  dough,  fomctimt» 
leavened,  fometimes  only  made  with  water,  h 
formed  either  in  bannocks  or  cakes,  and  baked 
over  the  embers;  or  baked  ;nto  what  they  call 
kapSf  u  e.  a  kind  of  flattiih  rolls,  baked  in  tie 
S«  %  o.i^. 
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©vcn.  In  the  ftatute  of  afiize  of  bread  and  ale, 
5 1  Hen.  III^  mention  is  made  of  waftel-bread,  coc- 
jcet-bread,  and  bread  of  treet ;  which  anfwer  to 
the  three  kinds  of  bread  now  in  ufe,  called  <wbitCf 
nvheaten^  and  houfihold  bread.  In  reHgious  houfcs, 
they  formerly  diftingqiHied  bread  by  the  names 
pants  armigerorum,  Efquires  bread ;  pamj  conven^ 
tuaJhj  monks  bread  \  pants  puerorum^  boys  bread '; 
and  panis/amulorum,  or  f^anfs  ftrvientaUs,  fervants 
bread.  A  like  diftribution  obtained  in  the  houfe- 
holds  of  nojjles  and  princes  5  where,  however,  we 
find  f  )me  other  denominations ;  sLjk  panis  numiusf 
meflengcrs  bread ;  that  given  to  meflengers  as  a 
reward  of  their  labour;  pants  curialis^  court  bread ; 
that  allowed  by  the  lofd  for  the  maintenance  of 
lus  houfehold ;  eleemof\'narj  bread,  that  diftributed 
to  the  poor  by  yray  of  alms. 

(i3.)  Bread,  nutritivk  part  of,  investi- 
CATED.  M.  Bcccari  of  the  Bologniap  ac^ulemy 
has  difcovcred  in  the  flour  of  wheat  two  dillin<it 
fubftandes.  The  oqe  he  terms  ai|  animal  ox  glu'- 
TiNOUs  matter;  the  other  an  amylaceous  n}at- 
ter  or  nfegetabie  pajlci,  The  Gluten  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  corn,  from 
its  not  diflblving  unlefs  in  vegetable  acids ;  from 
its  afluming  a  fpongy  form  in  boiling  w^ter ;  from 
its  fuppofed  analogy  to  the  animal  lymph ;  antl; 
laftly,  from  the  fimilitude  which  the  prwluds  it 
affords,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  bear  to  thufe  ob- 
tained from  animal  fubllanccs.  M.  Parmentier, 
however,  from  various  experiments,  was  led  to 
ponclude,  witli  the  celebrated  Model  of  Peterf- 
burg,  that  the  gluten  or  animal  matter  of  li<  ccaii 
exifts  in  the  bran,  and  isMiot  the  nulritiyi  part  of 
the  wheat.  Having  made  experiments  with  tour 
difTerent  kinds  of  flour,  it  appearetl  that'  the  quan- 
tity of  animal  matttT  was  always  proportioned  to 
the  coarfcnefs  of  the  flour.  Hence,  were  this 
gluten  the  nutritive  part,  the  coarfefl  brcad,  or 
that  which  contained  rtioft  bran,  would  afford  the 
greateft  quantity  pf  nouriflmjent.  The  contrary 
of  this,  howcvt  r,  is  now  known  to  be  the  fadl.  The 
amylaceous  part,  or,  as  fome  have  termed  it,  the 
Fegula,  of  wheat  and  other  veguiables,  is  a  pe- 
culiar gum,  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar, 
or  cold  \vater.  It  contains  more  acid,  and  lefg 
water,  than  the  ordinary  gums.  U  is  found  in 
piany  of  thofe  plants  that  make  the  nourifhmcnt 
of  men  and  other  animals.  Hence  M.  Parmen- 
tjer  concludes  it  to  be  the  nutritive  matter. -i 
Though  we  are  not  to  confiderthe  glutinous  mat- 
ter ab  the  nutritious  part  of  vegetables,  yet  it  is  a 
very  necefl'ary  ingredient.  It  is  that  which  pre- 
f.»r\es  the  cohelion  of  the  pafte  irf  fermenting  bread ; 
it  iji  that  which  forms  the  vifcid  pellicle,  and  flops 
the  air  in  ft-mientation ;  gives  the  favoury  tafte  to 
Ir^ad;  occafions  it  to  be  liii;ht,  to  ferment,  and 
thich  foHiis  the  fmall  cells  feeu  in  it.  It  is  found 
t  .^)ecially  near  the  cortical  part  of  the  grain  ;  and 
t  ^is  recounts  for  its  being  found  in  the  grcatclt 
quantity  in  coaife  brown  meal.  It  is  this  gluten 
ivhich  renders  wheat  a  fuperior  aliment  to  the 
uiuer  frsins  and  r«.x)ts. 

(i j^.)  Bkf  >d,  s a cr.^ mental,  in  theprot-^ftant 
fluirchis,  is  comuion  leavened  bread,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  ancient  practice.  Jn  the  Komifli  mals, 
)»y^'moU8,  or  unleavened  bread,  is  ufcd,  particu- 
iji!/  i|i  the  Guaican  church,  where  a  fort  is  pro- 
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vidcd  for  this  purpofe  called  ^^/a  a  ebanter^  made 
of  the  pureft  wheaten  flour  prefled  between  two 
iron  plates  graven  like  wafer-moulds,  being  firil 
rubbed  with  white  wax  to  pr^-ent  the  pafte  from 
(ticking.  The  Greeks  obferve  divers  <;eremonies 
in  their  making  the  eucharift  bread.  It  is  necef: 
fary  the  perfon  who  bakes  it  have  not  lain  with 
his  wife  the  day  before ;  or,  if  it  be  a  woman, 
that  flie  have  not  converfed  with  her  hufband. — 
The  Abyflinians  have  an  apartment  in  their  church- 
es for  this  purpofe,  being  a  kind  of  facrifty.  F. 
Sifmond,  in  his  difquiiition  on  a^ymous  bread, 
fhows  frorti  the  council  of  Toledo,  that  anciently 
there  were  as  many  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  Latin 
church,  in  the  preparations  of  their  unleavened 
bread,  as  are  fl.il I  retained  in  the  eaftem  churches. 
}Ie  cites  the  example  of  queen  Radegonda,  who 
diflributeit  with  her  own  hands  in  the  chuprh,  the 
bread  which  flie  herfelf  had  made.  It  appears 
alfo  froni  the  difpute  of  Cardinal  Humbert  againft 
the  Greeks,  that  in  the  Latin  church  no  bread 
was  ufed  for  the  eucharift,  but  what  was  taken 
out  of  the  facrifl:y,"  and  had  been  made  by  the 
deacons,  fiibdeacon^,  and  even  priefts.  who  re- 
hearfed  leveral  pfalms  during  the  procefs.  Eccle» 
fiaflical  writers  enuraer.ite  other  fpccics  of  bread 
allotted  for  purpofcs  of  religion ;  as,  i.  CaUnda- 
liuh  that  anciently  offered  to  the  prieft  at  the  ka- 
lends. 2.  Prchcnduriusj  the  iame  with  capitular is^ 
that  diftributed  daily  to  each  prebendary  or  ca- 
non. 4-  BeneeliSusf  that  ufually  given  ^o  catcchu- 
mrns  before  baptifm,  in  lieu  of  the  euchariftic 
br»*ad,  which  they  were  incapable  of  partaking  of. 
The  pantj  bfuediBuSy  was  called  alfo  panaf^ivm  and 
eulogium^  being  a  fort  of  bread  blefled  and  confe- 
crated  by  the  prieft,  whereby  to  prepare  the  ca* 
techumens  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Chrift. 
The  fame  was  ufed  afterwards  not  only  by  cate- 
chumens, l>ut  by  believers  themfelves,  as  a  token 
of  their  mutual  communion  and  friendfhip.  Its 
origin  is  dated  from  the  5th  century,  at  the  coun- 
cil of  N4ntz.  In  the  Gallican  church  we  ftill  find 
pants  benrdiausj  pain  hniii^  ufed  for  that  offered 
for  bcnediftion,  and  afterwards  diftributed  to  pi- 
ous perfons  who  attend  divine  fervice  in  ch.ipels. 
4.  Confecrate<l  bread  is  z  piece  of  wax,  pafte, 
or  even  earth.  Over  which  feveral  ceremonies 
have  been  performed  with  benedictions,  &c.  to 
be  fent  in  an  Agnus  Drij  or  relic-box,  and  pre- 
fented  for  veneration.  5.  Unleavened  bread,  pa-i 
nij  azymus.  The  Jews  eat  no  other  bread  duriiig 
their  paflbvcr ;  and  exaA  fea|x:h '  was  made  in 
evei-y  noufe,  to  fee  that  no  leaveneil  bread  was 
left.  •  The  ,ufage  was  introduced  in  memory  of 
their  hafly  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they  had 
not  leifure  to  bake  leavened.  6.  Shew-bread  wai 
that  ort'ered  to  God  every  Sabbath-dav,  being 
placed  on  the  golden  table  m  the  holy  ot  holies. 

ii4.)  Bread,  sago.  See  Saqo. 
15.)  Bread^  substitutes  for.  It  is  for 
the  intercft  of  the  community  that  the  food  of  the 
poor  Ihould  be  as  various  a~s  poifible,  that,  in  time 
of  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  they 
may  not  be  without  ready  and  cheap  refources. 
^'o  the  difcovt  ry  of  fuch  refources  feveral  bene- 
volent philofophers  having  fuccefsfiilly  turned  their 
inquiries,  we  Jhall  lay  before  the  reader  the  rcfult 
of  their  experiments.  • 

■  "    ^  ,      |-B»"P, 
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I.  Brbadd  of  potatoes. 
tut  into  thin  flicesi  and  put  between  papers,  will 
dry  in  a  heat  fomewhat  lefs  t^an  35^  of  Reaumur's 
thermometer;  andy  when  thus  dried,  they  will 
prefonre  tfceir  white  colour.  By  this  procels  they 
lofeahout  two  thirds  of  their  weight,  and  they 
may  then  be  reduced  to  fine  powder.    A  little 
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Potatoes,  fkinned,  of  wheat,  by  a  mixt  ure  of  the  following  4  fubftan- 
ces,  viz.  4  ounces  of  amylaceous  powder  of  pota- 
toes, one  dram  of  mucilage  extraded  from  bar- 
ley,  one  dram  of  the  bran  of  rye,  and  a  dram  and 
a  half  of  glutinous  matter  dried  and  powdered. 

II.  Bread  of  several  other  vegetables. 
Although  horfe  chefnut  has  not  hitherto  been  era- 


of  this  powder  thrown  upon  the  fire  fends  out  a    ployed,  yet  it  is  certain  that  wholefome  bread,  with- 
fmoke,  accompanied  with    a  fmell  reiembling    out  any  bittemefs,  may  be  obtained  from  it.    M. 


bamt  bread.  As  this  fmell  is  perceived  from  all 
jfariDaceous  vegetables  when  treated  in  th^  fame 
manocr,  M-  Parmentier  thinks  it  may  be  confi* 
dered  as  the  charaitcriftic  of  the  prefence  of  an 
amylaceous  matter.  This  Imell  does  not,  how- 
ever, he  obfervcs,  arife  from  the  amylaceous  or  fi- 
brous part  feparately,  but  from  both  taken  toge- 
ther. The  powder  of  potatoes,  obtained,  as  de- 
fcribed  above,  has  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  wheat ; 
and,  like  it,  is  devoured  by  rats  and  niice ;  but, 
even  when  moft  finely  powdered,  it  has  not  the 
feel  or  brigbtnefs  of  the  flour  of  wheat ;  although, 
on  a  chemical  analyfis  it  yields  the  fame^ro- 
duds.  It  is  alfo  nutritious,  and  keeps  well  for  a 
kwjg  time.  Finding  fo  great  a  fimilarity  between 
tbe  meal  of  wheat  and  that  of  potatoes,  M.  Par- 
mentier next  endeavoured  to  make  bread  of  them 
when  mixed  in  difieivnt  proportions.  His  trials 
were  made  with  |,  |>  4>  y  of  the  potatoe-meal, 
the  remainder  being  flour  from  wheat.  Thefe 
proportions,  with  the  addition  cf  a  little  fait  and 
yeft,  yielded  bread  which  was  well  tailed,  but 
which  had  fermented  little,  was  brown,  and  co- 
vered with  hard  brown  cruft?.    Bread  made  from 


Parmentier  advifes,  that  the  fruit,  after  the  Ikin 
is  taken  off,  and  the  -juice  preflcd  from  it,  be 
made  into  a  pafte.  This  mafs  muft  be  diluted  in 
water,  and  then  (trained  through  a  fieve.  A  milky- 
coToured  liquor  is  thus  feparated,  which,  on  ftand- 
ing,  depofites  a  fine  powder.  This,  being  dried, 
is  without  either  fmell  or  tafte,  and  very  fit  for 
aliment ;  the  mafe  from  which  it  is  procured  re- 
taining the  bittemefs  of  the  fruit.  The  roots  of 
the  biyona,  treated  in  the  (arae  manner,  yielded 
a  fimilar  white  powder.  By  the  fame  treatment 
alfo,  fine,  white,  infipid,  inodorous  powders  may 
be  procured  from  the  roots  of  the  iris,  gladiolus, 
ranunculus,  fum^ria,  arum,  d«cunculus,  mandra- 
gora,  colchicum,  filipcndula,  and  helleborus; 
plants  which  grow  fpontaneouOy,  and  in  great 
abundance.  Bread  has  fi«iuently  been  made  of 
acorns,  and  to  this  day,  in  fome  countries,  they 
are  in  common  ufe.  The  method  of  preparation, 
which  M.  Parmentier  recommends,  is,  that  they 
be  deprived  of  their  cover  by  boiling;  then  dried 
and  powdered,  and  afterwards  baked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  flour  of  wheat.  When  fully  ripe, 
and  made  into  a  pafte,  they  were  deprived  of  their 


the  meal  of  potatoes  alone,  with  the  addition  of   aftringency  by  merely  prefling  their  juice  fit>m 


fait  and  yeft,  was  eatable,  but  very  heavy,  unfer 
mented,  and  exceedingly  bpown.  This  bread, 
from  the  meal  of  potatoes  alone,  yras  apt  tq 
crumble  into  powder.  To  give  it  more  adhefion, 
he  mixed  with  the  meal  a  deco^ion  of  b|^n,  or  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  water  \  either  of  which 
made  it  lighter  and  more  fermented ;  it  obtained 
alfo  a  cnift  of  a  golden  colour,  became  well  taft- 
cd,  and  fuificiently  adhefive.  M.  Permentier  ob- 
tained biead  alfo,  well  fermented,  and  of  a  good 
colour  and  tafte,  from  a  fnixtufe  of  raw  potatoe- 
pulp  with  meal  of  wheat,  or  potatoe-meal,  with 
the  addition  of  yeft  and  fait.  Potatoes,  when 
ufed  for  making  bread,  are  not  readily  difpofed 
to  ferment,  without  which,  bread  is  very  infipid, 
and  not  'eafily  digefted.  But  M.  Parmentier 
found,  firom  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  good 
]>read  might  be  made  from  equal  quantities  of 
flour  and  potatoe-meal;  He  concludes,  therefore, 
with  recommending  the  mixture  of  potatoes,  in 
times  of  fcarcity,  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  inftead 
of  employing,  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  as  has  frequent- 
ly been  done.  When  grain  is  altogether  wanting, 
he  recommends  the  uCe  of  bread  made  from  a  mix- 
ture of  the  amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes  and  of 
their  pulp,  this  mixture  being  fermented  with 
leaven  or  with  honey.  The  meal  of  this  root,  when 
diluted  with  hot  water,  acquires  a  tenacidus  and 
gluey  confiftence.  However  fair  the  meal  of  pota- 
toes may  be,  it  always  gives  a  grey  coloDr  to  the 
bread  made  by  mixing  it  with  the  flour  of  wheat; 
but  a  mixture  of  the  pulp  of  potatoes  with  the  flour 
of  wheat  does  not  produce  brown  coloured  bread. 
M.  Pann^tifir  made  bread|  iKery  xnuch  tike  that 


them.    The  mafs  remaining  after  the  preflure, 
when  dried,  was  eafily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
by  no  means  diiagreeable.    The  gramen  caninum 
arvenfe,  in  its  appearance  approaches  to  com ; 
and  fome  naturalifts  have  confidered  it  as  the  ori- 
ginal fpecies  from  which  all  our  grain  is  produ- 
ced.   Its  roots  are  fwect-tafted,  and  have  long- 
been  employed  in  making  ptifans.    In  the  prepa- 
ration of  them  for  bread,  it  is  only  neceflary  that 
the  roots  ftiould  be  clcanfed,  cut  fmall,  dried,  and 
pounded.    This  powder,  M.  Parmentier  obferves, 
does  not  diffolve  in  cold  water  or  fpirits ;  but  it 
does  in  boiling  water,  which  it  renders  thick  and 
cloudy,  and,  lipon  cooling,  the  whole  mafs  ob- 
'tains  a  gelatinous  confiftence.    Upon  a  chemical 
analyfis,  it  yields  an  acid  empyreumatic  oil,  which 
poflefles  a  Angular  odour,  refembltng  that  which 
IS  perceived  on  burning  the  plant.    The  fpongy 
refiduum,  calcined  in  the  air,  gives  a  fixed  alkali. 
Thefe  properties  inconteftibly  prove,  that  it  con- 
tains an  amylaceous  matter  fimdar  to  that  of  grain, 
which  appears  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  vege- 
tables.   This  amylaceous  matter,  formid  into  a 
jelly  and  diftufed  in  water,  keeps  for  a  long  time 
without  fuftering  any  change ;  it  then  turns  acid, 
and  at  length  putrefies.    The  amylaceous  matter 
pf  acrid  and  poifonous  plants,  although  innocent 
and  nutritive,  cannot  be  converted  into  bread 
without  the  addition  of  fome  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance.    In  times  of  great  fcarcity,  common  bran 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  but  when  potatoes  are 
to  be  had,  the  addition  of  a  proper  proportion  of 
thefe  is  to  be  preferred.    M.  Parmentier  gives  an 
account  of  the  bread  which  he  obtained  from  the 
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iMB^Iaceous  powders  of  the  different  vegetables 
mentioned  abo7e»  with  the  addition  of  potatoes^ 
and  a  (mall  quantity  of  common  leaven  of  grain. 
This  bread  appeared  in  general  to  be  well  ferment- 
ed I  it  was  of  a  good  white  colour,  and  free  from 
any  diiagreeable  odour ;  but  to  the  tafte,  it  was 
fomewhat  infipid ;  which,  however,  he  imagines, 
might  have  been  correfted  by  the  addition  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  fah.  As  the  refources  againfl 
Icarcity  here  pointed  out  can  be  procured  only  at 
particular  fedbns,  the  author  propofes  a  method 
for  preferving  the  matter  thus  obtained.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  advifes  that  bread,  prepared  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above,  (hould  be  carefully  dried, 
ftieduced  to  powder,  and  then  kept  in  a  clofe  caik. 
By  this  means  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
preferved  for  a  very  long  time,  and  will  always 
.be  ready  to  make  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  pa- 
nada by  the  addition  of  a  little  butter  and  fait. 
M.  Parmentier,  in  order  to  difcover  the  degree  of 
power  wherewith  this  alimentary  powder  nourifh- 
cd,  made  himfelf  the  fubjeft  of  experiment ;  anid 
found,  that  3  ouncii  of  it  for  dinner,  and  as  much 
for  fupper,  made  into  panada  with  water,  was  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  aliment  for  a  day.  From  his 
<iifcharge  bv  ftool  while  he  ufed  it,  he  had  reafon 
lo  believe  that  it  is  ajmoft  totally  alimentary.  He 
concludes  with  recommending  it  not  only  as  ufe- 
fiil  in  times  of  fcarcity,  but  as  a  proper  fubftituto 
fbr  fea-bifcuit,  and  as  a  fpecies  of  food  well  adapt- 
ed for  armies  and  hofpitals. 

III.  Bread  OF  TURNIPS.  The  following  cheap 
method  of  making  wholefome  bread  is  recom- 
mended in  a  letter  in  the  Mufieum  RuJUcum  et 
Commerciale.    "  At  the  time  I  tried  this  method, 
bread  was  very  dear,  infpmuch  that  the  poor  peo- 
ple, |n  the  country  where  I  live,  can  hardly  af- 
ford themfelves  half  a  meal  4  day.    This  put  me 
upon  confulting  whether  fome  cheaper  method 
might  not  be  found  than  making  it  of  wheat-meal. 
Turnips  were  at  that  time  very  plentiful.    I  had 
a  number  of  them  pulled,  wafhed  clean,  pared^ 
and  boiled ;  when  they  were  become  fofit  enough' 
to  mafh,  I  had  the  greateft  part  of  the  water  pref- 
fed  out  of  them,  and  afterwards  had  them  mixed 
vrith  an  equal  quantity  in  weight  of  coarfe  wheat 
meal;  the  dough  was  then  made  in -the  ufual 
manner,  with  yeft  or  barm,  ialt,  water,  &c.    It 
Cofe  verv  well  in  the  trough ;  and  after  being  well 
kneaded,  was  formed  into  loaves,  and  put  into 
the  oven  to  be  baked.    1  had  at  the  fame  time 
fome  other  bread  made  with  common  meal  in  the 
ordinary  way.    I  baked  my  turnip  bread  rather 
longer  than  the  other.    When  they  were  drawn 
irom  the  oven,  I  caufed  a  loaf  of  each  fort  to  be 
cut ;  and  found,  on  examination,  the  tumip- 
l^read  was  fwecter  than  the  other,  to  the  full  as 
light  and  as  white,  but  had  a  little  tafte  (though 
jiowife  difagreeable)  of  the  turnip.  Twelve  hours 
afterwards  I  tafted  my  tumi^bread  again,  when 
I  found  the  tafte  of  the  turnip  in  it  fcarce  per- 
ceivable, and  the  fmell  quite  gone  off.    On  exa- 
mining it  when  it  had  been  baked  14  hours,  had 
I  not  known  there  were  turnips  in  its  compoli- 
tion,  I  fhould  not  have  imagined  it :  it  had«  it  is 
true,  a  peculiar  fweetiih  tafte,  but  by  no  means 
diiagreeable;  on  the  contrary,  I  rather  preferred 
it  to  the  bread  p;ude.  of  wh^At-moal  aloue.  Aitcr 
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it  had  been  baked  48  hours,  it  underwent  another 
examination,  when  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather 
fuperior  to  the  other ;  4t  eat  freflier  and  moifter» 
and  had  not  at  all  abated  in  its  good  qualities  f  to 
be  fhort,  it  was  ftill  very  good  after  a  week;  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  fee,  kept  as  well  as  the  bread 
made  of  common  wheat-meal.  In  my  trials  of 
this  bread  hj  the  tafte,  1  was  not  (atisfied  with 
eating  it  by  itfelf ;  I  had  fome  of  it  fpread  with 
butter;  I  tafted  it  with  cheefe;  I  ate  of  it  toaftcd 
and  buttered,  and  finally  in  boiled  milk  and  in 
foup  :  in  all  thefe  forms  it  was  very  palatable  and 
good." 

(x6.)  Bread  valued  for  its  age.  Bartho- 
lin us  affures  us,  that  in  Norway  they  make  htezd 
which  keeps  30  or  40  years ;  and  that  they  are 
there  fonder  of  their  old  hard  bread,  than  elfe- 
where  of  new  or  foft ;  fince  the  older  it  is,  the 
more  agreeable  it  grows.  For  their  great  feafts, 
particular  care  is  taken  to  have  the  oldeft  bread  ; 
fo  that  at  the  cliriftening  of  a  child,  they  have 
ufually  bread  which  had  been  baked  perhaps  at 
the  chriftening  of  his  grandfather !  It  is  made  of 
barley  and  oat- meal  baked  between  two  hollow 
^ones. 
BRADEAI.BANE.  See  Braidalbin. 
BREAD,  bee's.  See  Bee-bread. 
*  BREAD-CHIPPER,  n.  f.  (from  bread  and 
ckip?[  Oqe  that  chips  bread ;  a  baker's  fervant ; 
an  under-butler.— No  abufe,   Hal,  on  my  ho- 

nour ;  no  abufe. Not  to  difpraifeme,  and  call 

me  pantler,  and  hrcad-cbipper^  and  I  know  not 
what  ?  Sbdkefpfare. 

'  *  BREAD-CORN.  «./.  [from  ^r^tfi  and  rarw.) 
Com  of  which  bread  is  made.— There  was  not 
one  drop  of  beer  in  the  town ;  the  bread,  and 
bread-corn^  fufficed  not  for  fix  days.  Hayuiard. — 
When  it  is  ripe,  they  gather  it,  and,  bruifing  it 
among  bread-corn^  they  put  it  into  a  veffel,  and 
l^eep  it  as  food  for  theur  Haves.  Broome, 
'"  To  BREADE.  v,  «.  ob/.  to  fpread. 

Cj,)*  BREAD-ROOM.  «./•  [In  a  (hip.]  A  part 
of  thie  hold  fepartited  by  a  bulk  head  from  the  reft« 
\^here  the  bread  and  bilket  for  the  men  are  kept. 
'  (a.)  ^BREAD-EOOMfhould  bejointedandcauld- 
ed  in  the  boards,  and  even  lined  with  tin  platea 
or  mats.  It  fhould  alfo  be  well  warmed  with 
charcoal  for  feveral  days  before  the  biiket  is  put 
into  it ;  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  bread 
than  moifture. 

(i.)  •  BREADTH.  «./.  [from  brad,  broad, 
Saxon.]  The  meafure  of  any  plain  fupperficies 
from  fide  to  fide.— There  is  in  llcinum,  a  church 
that  hath  windows  only  from  above :  it  is  in  length 
an  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  height 
near  fifty ;  having  a  door  in  the  midft.  Bacon* — 
The  river  Ganges,  according  unto  later  relations, 
if  not  in  length,  yet  in  breadth  and  depth,  may 
excell  it.  Bnxwn. — 

Then  all  approach  the  flain  with  vaft  fuprize. 

Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies.  Dryd. 

— In  our  Gothic  cathedrals,   the  narrownefs  of 

the  arch  makes  it  rife  in  height ;  the  lownefs  o- 

pens  ik  in  breadth.  Addifon* 

{%,)  Breadth,  in  geometry,  one  of  three  di- 
menfions  of  bodies,  which  multiplied  into  their 
length  conftitutes  a  furface. 
UU£AJ>  i%^u   Sec  Afi.TocAaPVs>  $  i— j. 
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AREAGE^  a  Tillage  in  CornwaH,  3  miks  NW.    8< 
of  Helftoa. 

•  BREAK.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]    x.  SUte  of 
liein^  broken ;  opening. — Froiii  the  break  of  day 
until  noon,  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  nerer  ceafecL    9, 
Knoilej, — 

For  B0W9  and  iince  firft  brtak  of  day^  the 
fiend, 
Mere  ferpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come. 

Milton, 
-—They  muft  be  drawn  from  far^  and  without 
hreahj  to  avoid  the  multiplicity  of  lines.  Dryden* 
— ^Xhc  fight  of  it  would  be  quite  loft^  did  it  not 
fometimes  difcover  itfelf  through  the  breaks  ^nd 
openings  of  the  w^pods  that  grow  about  it.  Addi" 
Jcnn  %.  A  paufe ;  an  interruption.  ^ .  A  line  drawn, 
noting  that  the  fenfe  is  fufpended. — 
All  modem  traih  is 
Set  forth  with^numerous  brtakj  and  daihes. 

S*wtfi. 
(t.)  *  To  Break,  v.  a.  pret.  I  broken  or  brake ; 
part.  pair,  brake^  or  broken,  [breccan^  Sax.]    i.  To 
Jwrt  by  violence. — When  I  brake  the  five  loaves 
among  five  tbouiand,  bow  many  bafltets  €&  frag- 
ments took  ye  up?  Mark.^ljet  us  break  their 
bands  afunder,  and  caft  away  their  cords  from  us. 
Pfalms, — A  bniifed  reed  ihall  he  not  break.  Ifa.-^ 
See,  iaid  the  fire,  how  foon  its  done ; 
The  fticks  he  then  brake  one  by  one: 
So  ftrong  you'll  be  in  friendfliip  ty^d  ; 
So  quickly  brakcy  if  you  divide.  Svu\p. 

ft.  To  burfty  or  open  by  force.-^ 

O  could  we  break  our  way  by  force.  Milton. 

-— Mofes  tells  us,  that  the  fountains  of  the  earth 

were  broke  open,  or -clove  afiinder.  Burners  Theory, 

Into  my  hands  he  forc'd  the  tempting  gold. 

While  I  with  modeft  ftruggling  broke  his  hold. 

Gaj. 
J.  To  pierce ;  to  divide,  as  light  divides  darknefs. 
By  a  dim  winking  lamp  which  feebly ^r^ie 
The  gloomy  vapour,  he  lay  ftretch'd  along.; 

Dryden. 
4,  To  deftroy  by  violence,— This  is  the  £al)nck| 
which,  when  God  hreaketh  down,  none  can  build 
up  again.  Burnetts  Theory.  5.  To  batter;  toniake 
breaches  or  gaps  in-r-     .  , 

I'd  give  bay  Curtal  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  thefeboys, 
And  writ  as  little  bearid.  Sbakefpeare. 

6.  To  crufh  or  deftroy  the  ftrenj>th  of  the  body.— ^ 
O  father  abbot  1 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  ftorms  of  ftate. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity.  Shake^earek 

The  br^ing  of  that  parliament 
Broke  bim ;  as  that  diihoncft  vidory 
At  Chzronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
KilFd  with  report  that  old  man  eloauent.  Milt 
-Have  not  fome  of  his  voices  weaken  d  his  body* 
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To  crufh ;  to  fliatter.— 

Your  hopes  without  are  vaniihM  into  finoke| 
Your  captains  taken,  and  your  armies  ^r0>(f.. 

Dryden% 

9.  To  weaken  mental  faculties.— 
Oppreft  nature  fleeps ; 

This  reft  might  yet  have  bahn'd  thy  brokm 

fenfes. 
Which,  if  conveniency  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure,  Shakefpeare^ 

—If  any  dabbler  in  poetry  dares  venture  upon  the 
experiment,  he  will  only  break  his  brains.  Feltortm 

10.  To  tame :  to  train  to  obedience ;  to  enure  to 
docility, — What  boots  it  to  break  a  colt,  and  to  let 
him  ftraight  run  loofe  at  random  ?  Spenfer. — 

Why,  then,  thou  can'ft  not  break  her  to  tho 
lute.— 
— ^Why,  no;  for  fhe  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me* 

Sbak^are^ 
So  fed  before  he's  broke^  he'll  bear 
.  Too  great  a  ftomach  patiently  to  feel 
The  laihing  whip,  or  chew  the  curbing  fteel. 

Mtn^ 

That  hot  mouth'd  beaft  that  bears  agunft  thtt 

curb, 

Hard  to  be  broken  even  by  lawful  kings.  Drydm 

No  fports  but  what  belong  to  war  they  know* 

To  break  the  ftubbom  colt,  to  bend  the  bow. 

Drydenm 
Virtues  like  thefe. 
Make  human  nature  ihine,  reform  the  foul. 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men.  Add^ 

Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  pnnce. 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  bimfblf  to  glorya 
And  breaks  the  forcenefs  of  his  native  tempar. 

AdSfottm 

11.  To  make  bankrupt— 
The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  brokai  man* 

Shakejpeare* 
For  this  few  know  themfelves :  fofmerchants 
broke^ 
View  theur  eftate  with  difcontent  and  pain. 

DaineSm 
With  arts  like  thefe,  rich  Matho,  when  he 
fpeaks 
Attrads  all  fees,  and  little  lawyers  breaks. 

Drydenm 
— A  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  all  of  a  fudden 
impoverilhes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  and 
ihuts  up  every  private  man's  exchequer.  Somtb* 
I  a.  To  difcard ;  to  difmifs.— I  fee  a  great  Ojfficer 
broken.  Swift*  13.  To  crack  or  open  the  (kin,  fo 
as  that  the  blood  comes. — She  could  havehin  and 
waddled  all  about,  even  the  day  before  ihe  broke 
her  brow ;  and  then  my  hufband  took  up  the 
child.  Sbakefpeare. — 

Weak  foul !  and  blindly  to  deftrudtlon  led : 
She  break  her  heart !  (he'll  ioox^x  break  your 
head.  Dryden^ 

15- 


and  broke  his  health  ?  have  not  others  difiipated    14.  To  make  a  fwelling  or  impofthume  open.' 
his  eftate  and  reduced  him  to  want  ?  Tillot/on.  .7.    To  violate  a  contract  or  promife, — 
To  fink  or  appal  the  fpirit.— The  defeat  of  that 
day  was  much  greater  than  it  then  appeared  to  be ; 
and  it  even  broke  the  heart  of  his  army.  Clarend, — 
I'U  brave  her  to  her  face ; . 
ril  give  my  anger  its  free  courfe  againff  her: 
Thou  (halt  fee,  Phcenix,  how  FU  break  her 
pride.  PbiUipi. 


Ix)ver8  break  not  hours, 
Unlefs  it  be  to  come  before  their  time.  ShakeJ^ 
Pardon  this  fault,  and,  by  my  foul  I  fwear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Sbakefpeare. 
Did  not  our  worthies  of  the  houfe. 
Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  vows  ?  Hvd. 

10.  To 
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iS.  To  infringe  a  law. — 

Unhappy' man  !  to  break  the  pious  laws 

•  Of  nature»  pleading  in  his  children's  caufe. 

Dryden, 
17.  To  flop:  to  make  ceafe. — Break  their  talk, 
miftrefs  Quickly ;  my  kinfman  (hall  fpeak  for  him- 
felf.  Shake/peart.  18.  To  intercept.— Spirit  of 
wine,  mingled  with  common  water,  yet  fo  "as  if 
the  firft  fall  be  broken^  by  means  of  a  fop,  or  other- 
wife,  it  ftayeth  above.  Bacon.^— 

Think  not  my  fenfe  of  virtue  is  fo  fmall ; 
1*11  rather  leap  down  firft,  and  break  your  fall. 

Dryden* 
As  one  condemned  to  leap  a  precipice. 
Who  fees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 
Stops  (hort,  and  looks  about  for  fome  kind 
ibnib, 

•  To  break  his  dreadful  fall.  Dryden. 

She  held  my  hand,  the  deftinM  blow  to  breaks 
.  Then  from  her  rofy  lips  began  to  fpeak.  Dryd> 
19.  To  interrupt. — 

Some  folitary  cloifter  will  I  choofc, 
Coarfe  my  attire,  and  ftiort  ftiall  be  my  flecp. 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  mi<Inight  bell.     Dryd, 
— The  father  was  fo  moved,  that  he  could  only 
command  his  voice,  broke  with  fighs  and  fobbings, 
fo  far  as  to  bid  her  proceed.*  Addifon* — 

The  poor  ihadey  fhiv'ring  ftands,  and  muil  not 

break 

His  painful  filence,  till  the  mortal  fpeak.  TkkelL 

Sometimes  in  broken  words  he  fighed  his  care, 

LookM  pale  and  trembled  when  he  viewM  the 

fair.  Ony. 

fto.  To  feparate  company. — Did  not  Paul  and 

Barnabas  difpute  with  that  vehemence,  that  they 

were  forced  to  break  company?  Atterbury-    «r. 

To  diifolve  any  union. — It  is  great  folly,  as  well 

.  18  injuftice,  to  break  off  fo  noble  a  relation.  Co/* 

Uer0    ai*  To  reform :  with  of. — The  French  were 

not  quite  broken  of  it,  until  fome  time  after  they 

beca^me  chriftians.  Grew.    13.  To  open  fomething 

new  \  to  propound  fomething  by  an  overture ;  as 

if  a  feal  were  opened. — When  any  new  thing  ihall 

be  propounded,  no  counfellor  fhould  fuddenly 

deliver  any  pofitive  opinion,  but  only  hear  it,  and, 

at  the  mok,  but  to  break  it,  at  firft,-  that  it  may 

be  the  better  underftood  at  the  next  meeting. 

Baeon.--^ 

I,  who  much  defired  to  know 
Of  whence  ilie  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventur'd  humbly  thus  to  fpeak. 

Dryden. 
34<  To  break  the  back.  To  ftrain  or  diflocate  the 
yertebrae  with  too  heavy  burdens. — 

I'd  rather  crack  my  iinews,  break  my  back^ 
Than  you  (hould  fuch  diftionouf  undergo. 

Shakefpeare. 
15.  To  break  ibe  back.  To  difable  one's  fortune. — 
O,  many, 
Have  broke  tbtir  backs,  with  laying  manors  on 

*em. 
For  this  great  journey.  Sbakefpeare. 

%6.  To  break  a  d.'er.  To  cut  it  Up  at  table.  27. 
To  break  fafi.  To  cat  the  firft  time  in  the  day, 
a8.  To  break  ground.  To  plow. — When  price  of 
corn  falleth,  men  generally  give  over  furplus  til- 
lage, and  b^eak  no  more  ground  than  will  ferve  to 
fiipply  their  own  tuni.   Care^w.^^Tha  huiband- 
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man  muft  firft  break  the  land,  before  it  be  made 
capable  of  good  fi^ed.  Davies.  29.  To  break  ground. 
To  open  trenches..  30.  To  break  the  heart.  To 
deftroy  with  grief.— 

Good  my  lord,  enter  here.  ■     ■ 

— Will't  break  my  heart  ? 

I'd  rather  break  mine  vwn,  Sbakefpeare. 

Should  not  all  relations  bear  a  part  ? 

It  were  enough  to  break  ajingh  heart.   Dryden. 

31.  To  break  ajejt.    To  utter  a  jeft  unexpcded. 

3  a.  To  break  the  mck.    To  lux,   or  ptrt  out  the 

neck  joints. — I  had  as  lief  thou  didft  break  bis  neck, 

as  his  fingers.  ShakeJ^eare.    33.  To  break  off.    To 

put  a  fudden  ftop ;  to  intemipt.    .u-  To  break  off. 

To  preclude  by  fome  obftacle  fiiddenlv  mtcrpoled. 

To  check  the  ftarts  and  falliea  o/the  foul. 

And  break  off'aXi  its  commerce  w^ith  the  tongue, 

Addifan. 
35.  To  break  up.  To  diflblve ;  to  put  a  fuddeiv 
end  to. — 

Who  cannot  reft  till  he^Ood  fellows  find ; 
He  breaks  up  houfe,  turns  out  of  doors  his  mind. 

Herbert. 

— He  threatened,  that  the  tradefmen  would  beat 
out  his  teeth,  if  he  did  not  retire,  and  break  up  the 
meeting.  Arbuthnot.  36.  To  break  up.  To  open  ; 
to  lay  open.— Shells  being  lodged  among  mineral 
matter,  when  this  comes  to  be  broke  up,  it  exhibits 
impreffionsofthelhells.  JVoodward.  37.  To  break 
up.  To  feparate  or  difband, — After  taking  the 
ftrongcity  of  Belgrade,  Solyman  returning  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  broke  up  his  army,  and  there  lay  ftill 
the  whole  year  following.  KnoUes.  38.  To  break 
upon  the  wheel.  To  punifh  by  ftretching  a  crimi- 
rial  upon  the  Wheel,  and  breaking  his  bones  with 
bats.  39.  To  break  wind.  To  give  vent  to  wind 
in  the  body.    ' 

(a.)  •  To  Break,  v.  n.    i.  To  part  in  two. — 
Give  forrow  words,  the  grief  that  does  not 
fpeaky 

Whifpefs  the  d'erfraught  heartland  bids  it  Break. 

Sbakef^arcm 
%.  To  burft. — 

The  clouds  are  ftill  above  j  arid,  while  I  Q>eak, 

A  fecond  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  break.  Dryd* 
The  Roman  camp 

Hangs  o'er  us  black  and  threathing,  like  a  ftorm 

Juft  breaking  On  our  he.ids.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fpread  by  dafliing,  as  waves  on  a  rock, — 
At  laft  a  falling  billow  ftops  his  breath,. 

Breaks  o^trhi^  head^«  and  whelms  him  under- 
neath. Dr^dcn. 
— He  could  coin|)ai'e  the  conftifion  of  a  multitude 
to  that  tumult' m  the  Icarian  fea,  dalhing  and 
breaking  among  its  crowd  of  iflands.  Pope.  4.  To 
bfeak  as  a  fwelling;  to  open,  and  difcharge  naat- 
ter.— Some  hidden  abfcefs  in  the  mefentefy,  break' 
ing  fome  few  days  after,  was  difcovered  to  be  an 
apofteme.  Harvey. — Alk  one  who  hath  fubdued 
his  natural  rage,  how  he  likes  the  change,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  will  teU  you,  that  it  is  no  lefs  happy 
than  the  eafe  of  a  broken  impoftume,  as  the  pain- 
ful gathering  and  filling  of  it.  Decay  qf  Pie(y, 
5.  To  open  as  the  morning. — 

The  day  breaks  not,  it  is  my  heart, 

Becaufe  that  I  and  you  muft  part. 

Stay,  or  elfe  my  joys  will  die, 

And  perifii  in  their  infancy.  Donnu 

^  J         —When 
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^-Wheh  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  dark- 
taefs  of  the.  night,  whatever  deep  imprcffions  it 
m'.y  make  in  his  mind,  they  ar**  apt  to  v.inilh  as 
the  day  bnaks  about  him.  yUM/on,  6,  To  burft 
forth ;  to  exclaim. — 

Every  man. 

After  the  hideous  ftorm  that  foHow'd  w.is  . 

A  thing  infpir'd  ;  and,  not  confultinjr,  broke 

Into  a  general  prt^phecy.  Sbukrhtare. 

7.  To  become  bankrupt. — I  did  mean,  indeed,  to 

pav  you  with  this ;  which,  if   ifke  an  ill  venture, 

it  come  unluckily  home,  I  hreaky  and  you,  my 

gentle  creditors,  lofe,  ^haaejp   -He  that  puts  all 

upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes /Jrw^,  and  come 

to  poverty,  tiiuon,— 

Cutler  faw  tenants  b'-eakf  and  hou foy  fall, 
For  ver>'  want  he  cou'd  not  build  a  wall.  Pope* 
S.  To  dc»r:me  in  health  and  ftn-nj^th  — 

\\t  thus,  methinks,  1  luar  them  fpeak ; 
See  how  the  dean  begins  to  break  : 
Poor  gentleman  I  he  droops  apace.  Sfwifi. 

^.  To  ilfue  out  with  vehemt- nee  — 

Whole  wounds,  yet  freih,  with  bloody  hands 
he  Itrook, 
While  from  his  breall  the  dreadful  accents  broke. 

Pope, 
10.  To  make  way  with  fome  kind  of  fuddennefs, 
imp  jtaofity,  or  violence.  — Calamities  may  be  near- 
ctt  at  hand,  and  readiel^  to  break  in  fuddenly  upon 
us,  which  we,  in  regard  of  timesorcircumftances, 
nuy  imagine  to  be  fartheft  off.  Hooker.— The  three 
mighty  men  broke  through  the  hoft  of  the  Philif- 
line*.  ft  Samuel.— They  came  into  Judah,  and 
brake  into  it.  %  Chronicles. — Or  who  Unit  up  the 
fee  within  doors,  when  it  bnke  forth,  as  if  it  had 
iifued  out  of  the  womb?  Job.-^ 
This,  this  is  he :  foftly  awhile. 
Let  us  not  break  in  upoti  him.  Milton. 

^lie  rcfolved,  that  Balfour  ihould  ufe  his  utmod 
endeavour  to  break  through  with  his  whole  body 
of  horfe.  Clarendon, — When  the  channel  of  a  river 
is  overcharged  with  water,  more  than  it  can  deli- 
vir,  it  neceffarily  breaks  over  the  banks,  to  make 
itfelf  room.  Hale.-^ 

Sometimes  his  anger  breaks  thro*  all  diiguifesy 

And  fpares  nnt  gods  nor  men.  Denbam. 

Till  thro'  thofe  clouds  the  Ton  of  knowledge 

brakej 

And. Europe  from  her  lethargy  did  wake.  Denb. 

Ol  could'fl  thou  break  thro'  fate's  feverede* 

cree, 

A  new  Marcellus  ftiould  arJfe  in  thee.    Dryden. 

At  length  I've  a^fled  my  feverefl  part ; 
1  fee  tie  woman  breaking  in  upon  m.». 
And  melt  about  my  heart,  my  tears  will  flow. 

yfdJi/on* 
How  does  the  luftre  of  our  father's  ac!tio'is. 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him. 
Break  out,  and    bum  with  more  triumphant 
blaze !  Addifon* 

And  yet,  methinlcs,  a  beam  of  light,  brinks  in 
On  my  departing  foul.  Addifon, 

—There  are  fom^*,  who,  ftruck  with  the  ufeful- 
Otf»  of  thefe  charities,  brect  through  all  the  diifi- 
cj'.tijs  and  obllru*ftions  that  now  lie  in  the  way 
towdrds  advancing  them.     Atterbty  — 

Almighty  pow.T,  by  whole  wifj  comm.'md, 
Iie'plels,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  1  (land  t 
Vol.  IV.  Pa&t  L 
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Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyfelf  at^^af, 
Or  break  into  my  foul  with  ported  dav !  /Irhuthi 
See  heav'n  its  fparklim^  porUis  vvidc'd.lni.iy, 
And  break  upon  tlicc  in  a  llood  of  d.iy  !      /^w. 
— I   mufV  here  pay  the  laft  duty  ot    fn.'ndfhip, 
wherever  rtie  is,  though  I  bre'^t'  through  tnewhol« 
pi  in  of  litJ  which  I  hiVv?  formed  .n  my  mind. 
S^ip,      II.   To  come  to  an  explanition. — dut 
pc'i'ceiving  this  great  .ilt»'ratinn  in  his  friend*  lie 
thought  fit  to  bT  ik  wii\  h.m  thenor.      ^idnty.-^ 
^tiy  Willi  m(  a  while  ; 
I  am  to  brruk  with  tiiee  or  fume  aifairs. 
That  toucn  m?  m-  ir.  S/>ukf'fin-aret 

Uri'nk  \viih  them,  ^lentle  lovi , 
Aoout  the  drawing  as  many  oi  tiieir  huh  nd«5 
Into  the  plot,  as  can.  ^.  n  Jonjont 

Ift.  To  fall  our ;  to  be  friends  no  lo  iger.— 
Be  not  afraid  to  b^eak 
With  murd';-er's,  and  traitors,  for  the  laving 
A  life  fo  near  artd  necelTary  to  you^ 
As  is  your  country's.  Ben  JonfoH^ 

— To  Break  \xp6xi  the  fcore  of  dinger  or  expencei 
is  to  be  mean  and  narrow-fpirited.  ColUen-^ 
Sighing,  he  fays,  we  muft  certainly  breaky 
And  my  cruel  unkindnefs  compels  him  to  fp'»ak« 

P  ion 
13.  To  break  from »  To  go  away  with  fome  vehe« 
mence. — 

How  didft  thou  fcom  life's  meaner  charms. 
Thou  who  could'ft  break  from  Laura^s  arms? 

Rofeommom 
Thus  radientyrom  the  circling  croud  \\q broke  t 
And  thus  with  manly  majefty  he  fpoke.  Dryd* 
— This  cuftom  m  ikes  bigots  and  fcepticks  ;  and 
thofe  that  break  from  it,  are  in  danger  of  herefy^ 
Locke.  14.  To  break  in.  To  enter  iinexpc<Jledlyt 
without  prop^T  preparation  — 'The  dodor  is  a  pe^ 
dmt,  that,  with  a  deep  voice,  and  a  magiUjrial 
ait,  breaks  in  upon  converfation,  and  drives  down 
all  before  him.  yldd'/hn.  1$*  To  break  loofe.  To 
efcape  from  captivity. — 

Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loofe  from 
hell» 
And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place, 
Fartheft  from  pain  \  KtUori^ 

16.  To  b'jenk  loofe.  To  (hakd  off  reftraint*— If  we 
deal  falfely  in  covenant  with  God,  and  break  loo  ft 
from  all  our  engagements,  to  him,  we  releafe  God 
from  all  the  promifes  he  has  made  to  us.  TULtfont 

17.  To  b  eak  off.  To  defift  fuddenly  —Do  not 
peremptorily  break  offy  in  any  bufln*  fs,  in  a  fit  of 
anger ;  but  howfoever  you  flicw  bitternefs,  do  not 
ad  any  thing  that  is  not  revocable.  /?<?ro«.— Pius 
Quititus,  at  the  very  time  when  that  memorable 
vit^tory  was  won  by  tlje  Chriftians  at  Lepanto,  be- 
ing then  hearing  of  caufcs  in  confiftory,  broke  off 
fuddenly,  and  fiiid  to  thofe  about  him^  It  is  now 
more  time  we  fliouJd  give  thanks  to  God  Baccn, 
— When  you  begin  to  confider,  whether  you  may 
fafely  take  one  draught  mor?,  let  that  be  account* 
cd  a  fiirn  late  enc  ueh  to  break  off.  Taylor p^  \%,T9 
break  of  from.    To  part  fr6m  with  violence.— 

I  muft  froiH  this  enchanting  queen  break  off. 

Shaktfprare. 
T9.  To  break  out.  To  difcover  itfelf  in  fudden  cU 
fc-ts.— 

Let  not  our  fpark  of  filthy  luf^ful  fire 
Break 6«/,thatm<iy herfacredpeacemoleft.  Spenf^ 
T  t  _  -They 
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—They  fmother  and  keep  down  the  flame  of  the 
mifchief,  fo  as  it  may,  not  break  out  in  their  time 
of  government ;  what  comes  afterwards,  they  care 
not.  Spenfer^ — Suth  a  deal  of  wonder  is  broken  out 
within  this  hour,  that  ballad  makers  cannot  be 
able  to  exprefs  it,     Shakefp. — As  Hre  breaks  out  of 
flint  by  percufiion,  fo  wifdom  and  truth  ilfueth 
out  by  the  agitation  of  argument.  Ho<w*/. — 
Fully  ripe,  his  fwelling  fate  breaks  outj 
And  hurries  him  to  mighty  mifchiefs  on.  Dryd, 
All  tum'd  their  fides,  and  to  each  other  fpokc; 
I  (kw  their  words  break^out  in  Are  and  fmoke. 

Drjden, 
Like  a  ball  of  fire,  the  further  thrown. 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  flie  flione, 
And  her  bright  foul  broke  out  on  ev'ry  fide.  Milt. 
—There  can  be  no  greater  labour,  th^in  to  be  al- 
ways diflembling ;  there  being  io  many  ways  by 
which  a  fraother'd  truth  is  apt  to  blaze,  and  break 
cut*  Soutb.-^TlierQ  are  men  of  concealed  fire,  that 
doth  not  break  out  in  the  ordinary  ciix;umft.mce3 
of  life.  Addifon.-^K  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the 
place,  which  fwcpt  a>vay  great  multitudes.  Mdif, 
ao.  To  break  out.  To  have  eruptions  from  the 
body,  as  puftules  or  fores,  ax.  To  break  cut.  To 
become  cfilTolute.— He  broke  not  out  into  his  great 
excelTes,  while  he  was  reftrained  by  the  councils 
and  authority  of  Seneca.  Dryd.  a  a.  To  break  ap. 
Toceafe;  to  intermit.— Itia  c;ediblyafliFmed,that, 
upon  that  very  day  when  the  river  firlt  rifeth,  great 
plagues  in  Cairo  ufp  fuddenly  to^r^rt^  up,  Bacon^j 
Natural  Hijl.  aj.  To  break  up.  To  dilTolve  itfelf. 
— Thefe,  And  the  like  conceits,  when  men  have 
cleared  their  underfltandiirg,  by  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, will  fcattcr  and  break  upy  like  mift.  Bacon. 
—The  fpeedy  depredation  of  air  upon  watery 
moifture,  and  verfion  of  the  fame  into  air,  ^ppear- 
eth  in  nothing  more  vilible  than  the  fudden  dif- 
diarge  or  vaniihing  of  a  little  cloud  of  breath,  or 
vapour,  from  glafs,  or  any  polilhed  body ;  for  the 
jniftinefs  fcattereth,  and  breaketh  up  fuddenly. 
JKflro».— But,  ere  he  came  near  it,  the  pillar  and 
crofs  of  Wght  brake  upy  and  caft  itfclf  abroad,  as  it 
■were,  into  a  firmament  of  many  ftars.  Bacon. — 
What  we  obtain  by  convcrfation,  is  oftentimes  loft 
again,  as  foon  as  the  company  breaks  ttp^  or,  at 
leaft,  when  the  day  vanilhes.  ll'^atts.  a 4.  To  break 
up.  To  begin  holidays  \  to  be  difmiffcd  from  buii- 
taefe. — 

Our  army  is  difpersM  already : 
Like  youthful  fteers  unyok'd,  they  took  their 

courfe 
Eaft,  weil,  north,  fouth:  or,  like  a  fchool  broke  itp^ 
Each  hurries  towards  his  home  and  fporting- 
place.  Shakefpeare*, 

35.  To  break  loitb.  To  part  friend fhip  with  any.— 
Thei-e  is  a  flave  whom  we  have  put  in  prifon. 
Reports,  the  Volfcians,  with  two  feveral  powers. 
Are  entered  in  the  Roman  territories.— 
—Go  fee  this  rumourer  whipt.    It  cannot  be. 
The  Volfcians  dare  break  cu)ith  us.  Shakefp. 

— Can  there  be  any  thing  of  friendfliip  in  fnarc?, 
hooks,  and  trepans  ?  Whofoever  breaks  <witb  his 
friend  upon  fuch  terms,  has  enough  to  wan-ant 
him  in  fo  doing,  both  before  God  and  man.  SoutJb. 
Invent  fome  apt  pretence, 
To  break  <with  Bertran,  Drjden, 

26.  It  is  to  be  obferved  of  this  extenfive  and  per- 


plexed verbf  that  in  all  its  fignifications,  whethff 
aat've  or  neutral^  ^it  has  fome  reference  to  its  pri- 
mitive meaning,  by  implying  either  detriment, 
fuddennefs,  violence,  or  feparation.  It  is  u&d 
often  with  additional  particles,  »/,  om/,  m,  £^ 
forthi  to  modify  its  fignification. 

C3.)  To  Break  a  hprse,  among  fportfmen,  lar 
to  make  him  light  upon  the  hand  in  trotting,  in 
order  to  make  him  fit  for  a  gallop.  To  break  a 
horfe  for  hunting,  is  to  fupple  him,  to  make  hiia 
take  the  habit  of  Tunning. 

(r.)  *  BREAICER.  n.f.  [from  break.^  i.  He 
that  breaks  any  thing,— 

Cardinal,  1*11  be  no  breaker  of  the  law.  SbaA. 
-^If  the  churches  were  not  employed  to  be  places 
to  hear  God's  law,  there  would  be  need  of  them, 
to  be  prifons  for  the  breakers  oi  the  laws  of  men. 
South,  a.  A  wave  broken  by  rocks  or  land  banks; 
a  term  of  navigation. 

(a.)  Breakers,  {§  i.def.  a.)  are  diftinguifhcd 
both  by  their  appearance  and  found,  at  they  cover 
that  part  of  the  fea  with  a  perpetual  foam,  and 
produce  a  hoarfe  and  tenible  roaring,  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  the  waves  ufually  have  in  a  deeper 
bottom.  When  a  (hip  is  unhappily  driven  among 
breakers,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fave  her,  as  every 
billow  that  heaves  her  upward  ferves  to  dafti  her 
down  with  additional  force  when  it  breaks  over 
the  rocks  or  fands  beneath  it. 

*  BREAKFAST.  *./.  [from  the  verb.]  1.  The 
firft  meal  in  the  day.— The  duke  was  ^tbreakfaft^ 
the  lail  of  his  repads  in  this  world.  Wot  ton. 
a.  The  thing  eaten  at  the  firft  ineal.— Hope  is  a 
good  breakfajf,  but  it  is  a  bad  fupper.  Bacon. — 
A  good  piece  of  bread  would  be  often  the  bcft 
breakfa/l  ior  my  young  matter.  Locke.  3.  A  meal 
or  food  in  general. — 

Had  I  been  feized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfafi  to  the  beaft. 

Shake/peart* 

I  lay  me  down  to  gafp  my  latcft  breath. 
The  wolves  ynW  get  a  breakfaji  by  my  death. 
Yet  fcarce  enough  their  hunger  to  fupply.  Dryi. 

*  To  Breakfast.  v.«.  [from  break  and  faji\ 
To  eat  the  firft  meal  in  the  day. — 

As  foon  as  Phccbus's  rays  infpedl  us, 
FIrd,  Sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfafi.       Prior, 

Si.\  BREAKING.    See  Bankrupt. 
a.)  Breaking  bulk,  in  lea  language,  meant 
admg  part  of  the  cargo* 

*  BREAKNECK,  n.f,  [from  break  and  neck.'] 
A  fall  in  which  the  neck  is  broken ;  a  fteep  place 
endangering  the  neck*— > 

I  muft 
Foriake  the  courts  to  do't  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  breakneck.  Shakefpearem 

*  BREAKPROMISE.  h./  Lfrom  break  andpro- 
mr/e.]  One  that  makes  a  practice  of  breaking  his 
promife. — I  will  think  you  the  moft  atheiftical 
hreakpromifet  and  the  moft  hollow  lover.      SbaJkef. 

(i.)  jBREAKSPEAR,  a  viibge  in  Middlefex, 
near  Uxbridge. 
(a.)  Breaks? EAR, Nicholas.   See  Adrian  IV. 

*  BREAKVOW.  n.  f.  [from  break  and  ww  ] 
He  that  pradtifeth  the  breach  of  vows. — 

That  daily  breakvixivy  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  yt)ung  men, 
xnaids.  Shakcfpearc. 

BREAK- 
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BREAK- WAT£R.  »,/.  The  hulk  of  an  old 
Teflel  funk  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  to  bieak 
the  force  of  the  fea.  AJh. 

(i.)  BREAM,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in 
the  pariib  of  Newland. 

(«•)  *  Bream,  ff./.  {hrame^  Fr.  eyprtnta  latusy 
Lat.]  The  name  of  a  fifh.— The  bream  being  at 
full  growth,  is  a  lai^ge  fifti ;  he  will  breed  both  in 
mcrs  and  ponds,  but  loves  heft  to  live  in  ponds. 
He  is,  by  Gefner^,  taken  to  be  more  elegant  than 
wholefome.  He  is  long  in  growing,  but  breeds 
crccedicgly  in-  a  water  that  pleafes  him,  and  in 
many  ponds,  fo  faft  as  to  overftock  them,  and 
ftarve  the  other  Bfh,  He  is  very  broad,  with  a 
forked  tail,  and  hia^  fcales  fct  in  excellent  order. 
He  hath  large  eyes,  and  a  narrow  fucking  mouth, 
two  fets  of  teeth,  and  a  lozing  bone,  to  help  his 
grinders.  The  male  is  obferved  to  have  two  large 
melts,  and  the  female  two  large  bags  of  eggs  or 
fpawn.  Walton^ s  Anghr. — 

A  broad  bream^  to  pleafe  forae  curious  tafte, 

While  yet  ilive  in  boiling  water  caft, 

Vaat'd  with  unwonted  heat|  boils,  flings  about. 

Waller, 

(;.)  Bream,  in  ichthyology.    SccCyprinus. 

Ttf  Hub  AM,  v.  a,  to  bum  off  the  filth,  fuch  as 
grafr,  ooze,  ihells,  or  fea-weed,  from  a  fhip's  bot- 
tom, that  has  gathered  to  it  in  a  voyage,  or  by 
king  long  in  a  harbour.  It  is  performed  by  hoid- 
ing  kindled  furze,  faggots,  or  the  like,  to  the  bot- 
tom, fo  that  the  flame  incorporating  witl\  the 
pitch,  fulphur,  he.  that  had  formerly  covered  it, 
immediately  loofens  and  throws  off  whatever  filth 
may  have  adhered  to  the  planks,  fJiXxx  this,  the 
bottom  is  covered  anew  with  a  compofition  of 
fulphnr,  tallow,  &c.  which  not  only  makes  it: 
fmooth  and  flippery,  fp  as  to  divide  the  fluid  more 
readily,  but  alfo  poifons  and  deftroya  thofe  worms 
which  eat  through  the  planks  in  the  courfe  of  a 
voyage.  Breaming  may  be  performed  either  when 
the  Jhip  lies  a-ground  after  the  tide  has  ebbc4 
from  her,  or  by  docking,  or  by  careening. 

BREAMISH,  z  river  in  Northumberiand. 

BR£ARIDG£,  a  village  in  Northumberland, 
jjear  Winchefter.   . 

BREARTON,  two  villages?  i.  in  Durham, 
SW.  of  Hartlepool :  a.  in  Yorkfliire,  4  miles  N. 
•f  Knareiborough. 

(i.)  •  BREAST.  »./  \breop,  Saxon.]  r.  The 
middle  part  of  the  human  body,  between  the  peck 
and  the  belly.— 

No,  travtrefs,  angry  Love  replies. 

She's  bid  foraewhere  about  they  breafl^ 
A  place  nor  God  nor  man  denies, 

For  Venus'  dove  the  proper  neft.-  Pmr, 

3.  The  dugs  or  teats  of  women  which  contain  the 
milk. — They  plack  the  fatnerlefs  from  the  breajl. 
Joby  Z3dv.  9.  3.  Breail  was  anpiently  takep  tor 
the  power  of  finging. — 

The  better  breafi^ 
The  Icffer  reft.  ^t^Jjer  on  SingJn^  Boyt, 

4.  The  part  of  a  beaft  that  is  under  the  neck,  be- 
tween the  forelegs^  5.  The  difpofition  of  the 
mind.— 

I  not  by  wants,  or  fears,  or  age  oppreft. 
Stem  the  wild  torrent  with  a  dauntleis  breajt. 

Drjden. 
6.  The  heart ;  the  cgnfcience.— 
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Needlefs  was  written  law,  where  noneoppreft  J 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  brettft. 

Dryden's  Ovid, 
7.  The  feat  of  the  paflions. — 

Margarita  firft  poflefsM, 
If  I  remember  "Viell,  my  breajl.  Coqvlef» 

Kach  in  his  brcaJl  the  fecret  forrow  kept. 
And  thought  it  Ciie  to  laugh,  tho*  Cacfar  wept. 

Ro<wem 
(a.)  Breastj  in  anatoiriy,  the  fore  parts  of  the 
thorax.    See  Anatomy,  J  336. 

(3.}Br-ea6ts,  MAMMiT,  in  anatomy.  See  A- 
KATOMV,  It^dex.  The  breads  are  ufually  two;, 
though  we  alfo  meet  with  inftTmces  of  trimammiap 
or  women  with  3  breafts,  and  even  fome  with  4, 
all  yielding  milk  alike.  See  BarthoL  AS,  Med, 
p.  171.  Cafi.  Lex,  Med.  p.  7x8.  CabroL  Obferv.  7. 
il/rj/l  Com,  ad,  Vejling.  p.  133* 

(4.)  BaEAST,  SMfTiNG  THE,  li  an  exprefliott 
of  penitence.  In  the  Romtfli  church,  the  pricfl: 
beats  his  brcaft  in  reheariingtlie  general  confellion 
at  the  beginning  of  the  maf«# 

*  To  Breast,  v.  04  [from  the  noun.]  To  meet 
in  front  \  to  oppofc  brcaft  to  breaft. — 

The  threaden  fails 
Draw- the  hug*  bottoms  thro'  the  furrow'd  fea* 
Breojllng  the  lofty  furge*  Shake/,  Henr^  V* 

The  hardy  Swife 
Breajls  the  keen  air,  and  carols,  z»  he  goes. 

Gddfnatbm 

(r.)  *  BREASTBONE.  «./.  [from  breafi  and 

bone?^    The  bone  of  the  breaft  5  the  fternum^-* 

The  belly  (hall  be  eminent  by  ihadowing  the  flank^ 

and  under  the  bretijibone,  Peaebam, 

(2.)  Breastbone.    See  Anatomt,  §  144. 

*  BREASTCASKET.  n^f.  [from  \breajl  and 
eaJkeU]  With  mariners-  The  largeft  and  longeft 
caikets,  which  are  a  fort  of  ftriiigs  placed  in  the 
middle  of  th^  yard. 

*  BREASTFAST.  n.f.  [from  breaft  and  fajt. 
In  a  (hip.]  A  rope  fattened  to  fome  part  of  her 
forward  on,  to  hold  head  to' a  warp,  or  the  like* 
Harris* 

*  BREASTHIGH.  adj,  [from  ^rr^/and  high.} 
Up  to  the  breaft.  The  river  itfelf  gave  way  unto 
her,  fo  that  ihe  was  ftraight  breajlbigb,  Sidney,-^ 

Lay  madam  Partlet  balking  in  the  fun, 
Breefihigh  in  fahd.  Dryden's  Fables. 

(r.)  *  BREASTHOOKS.  «-/.  [from  breaft  and 
bookp^  With  ftiipwrights. — The  compaiTing  tim- 
bers oefore,  th^t  help  to  ftrengthen  the  ftem,  and 
all  the  forepart  of  the  Ihip.  Harris. 

(2.)  Breast-hooks,  in  ihip  building,  aire  thick 
pieces pf  timber  incur^^ted  into  the  form  of  knees. 
They  are  placed  at  different  heights  directly  acrofs 
the  ftettH  ib  as  to  unite  it  with  the  bows  on  eactt 
fide.  The  breaft-hooks  are  ftrongly  connc^ed  to 
the  ftem  and  hawfe-pieces  by  tree-nails,  and  by 
bolts  driven  from  without  turough  the  planks 
i[flkl  haMric-pieces,  and  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the 
breaft-hooks,  upon  whofe  infide  thofe  bolts  are 
forelocked  or  clinched  upon  ritogs.  They  are  u# 
fually  about  ^  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  as  the 
knees  of  the  decks  they  fupport. 

*  BREASTKNOT^n./.  [from  breoft  and  knot,\ 
A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribbands  worn  by  women  oil 
the  breaft. — Qur  ladies  have  /till  faces,  and  our 
teen  hearts,  why  may  we  not  hope  for  the.  fame 
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Ktchicvemcnts  from  thejiifluences  of  tins  hnajl- 
knot.  A'ldi  un^i  Freehold*  • 

BRE^isT-PAIN;  called  by  the  Ital'Mns^^ra^. 
//^az//  di  pr'tt-o,  is  a  diftempt-r  in  liorfes  proceedinjj 
from  fupt'rfluity  of  blood  and  other  grofs  humours, 
>«hic:»'b(^inp  diifolved  by  fomc  ^trcme  and  djf- 
orti-  riy  heat,  rcfort  do\vnw:4rd  to  (he  breajly  and 
pam  them  rxtrcmely.  The  n»:o  of  the  brealt- 
pain  are,  a  ftilV,  flajr^^c'rinjj;,  r^nd  weak  j;{>in  '  with 
iis  i\in'-]ci:s,  brfid.s,  that  he  canhar^iiy,  if  at  all, 
bow  I  Is  1,1. ill  to  ihf  ^.rouncl. 

( I. )  *  t'.i<iA>  ri>L,.\TE.  n.  .  [from  breafl  and 
fjate.\     Araiour  for  tru-  brc.ift. — 

What   llrunger  breafttilate  fjian  a  heart  un- 
tainted ? 

Thrice  J3  he  armM  that  hath  his  qu  irrel  juft. 
•  .  .      .  .Shak.'fpfttre^ 

'Gainft  fhidd,  helm,  breaJlplaUy  ajid,  inllcad 
'  ofthofi', 

Five  fharp  fmooth  ftoues  from  the  next  brook 
ne  chofi?.  Q(*fiuL 

f— This  venerable  cliaiDpion  vill  come  into  the 
fieldj  armv\l  only  with  a  pockct-piftol,  before  hi« 
old  rully  b'faJif^iaU  could  U?  fceured,  and  liis 
crack'^.'d  neadpiece  mended,  ^luift 
,  (2.)  Br  I  AST-KLATfc,  in  J^wilh  antiquity,  apr^rt 
of  the  iaeerdotal  veiimentb  anciently  worn  by  tlie 
lii^rh  priefts.  It  was  a  folded  piece  of  the  fame 
rich  em'^roidered  Itarf'  of  which  the  tpbod  U'.is. 
jnade ;  and  it  was  At  with  n  precious  Hones,  on 
I'ach  of  wliich  was  eii.^raven  the  name  of  one  of 
the  tribes.  They  wcr^'  fjt  in  4  rows,  ^  in  each 
fow ;  and  were  divided  from  each  other  by  thp 
little  golden  fqujres  or  partitions  in  wliith  they, 
were  fet.  See  Piute  XLVI  j7?  8.  This  hrea/l- 
J)late  was  faftened  at  the. 4  corners ;  thoft?  on  the 
top  to  each  (houlder  by  a  golden  hook  or  ring  at 
the  end  of  a  wreathed  chain;  and  thofe'bcUyw,  tq 
the  girdle  of  the  ephod,  by  two  ftrings  or  ribbonSj 
xvhich  had  iikewife  twq  rings  and  hookjj.  This 
ornament  was  ncyer,  to  be  fevered  frorti  theprieft- 
ly  garment ;  and  it  v^aa  called  the  memorial ^  to 
put  the  hiph-pricft  in  mind  how  dear  thofe  tribes 
bught  to  be  to  him,  whofe  namee  he  wpre  o?»  his 
Lreaft.  It  is  alfo  called  the  breajl  plate  of jud^meht^ 
Ix caufe  it  had  the  divine  oracle  of  Unm  andXh^nt^ 
mhn  anntxed  to  it.  See  Urim  and  Thummim. 
r  (3.'\Bkfast  plate,  in  the  manege,  the  ftrip 
of  leather  that  ruOb  from  one  pde  of  the  faddlc  to 
the  otJjcr,  over  the  horfe's  breaft,  in  order  to  keep 
ti  fackUe  tight,  and  hinder  it  Iroip  fljuingj  back- 
wards. 

(4.)  Ereast-plat^s*  for  irmojir,  (J  r.)  are 
faid  to  have  been  originally  made  of  hi^€fw._W 
lifmp  twifted  into  fmail  c.ordh,  but  afterwaiH*«  *pf 
brafs,  iron,  or  other  metaia;  whicji  wejre  fome- 
timts  io  exquifitely  hardened,  ^3  to  be  proof  a* 
gai'jft  the  greatell  force,  ■     ;    .   ; 

^  *  HREAS  I  PLOUGH.  «./.  [from  hrerifi  awl 
p'auyjj.]  A  plough  ufed  for  paripg  turf,  drivtjn  i^y 
the  breaft. — The  breaftplou^h  v^'hich  ^  mail  i\i\^\i,i 
before  him.  Mori  inter  >    ,    • 

*  BREAS  I RQPKS.  «./.  [froni  lirenjl^n^  rppe] 
Irt  a  ihip.  Thofe  ropes  which  fallen  the  yards  t<| 
J^he  parrels,  and,  with  the  parrels,  hold  the  yards 
fart  to  the  mart.  Hnrrij, 

(I.)  *  BREASTWORK.  «.  f.  [from  breaji  and 
m^Qik,    \k  orks  tbrowa  up  as  high  09  l^e  breo^  of 
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the  defendants  ;  tlic  fan;e  with  parapet, — Sir  John 
Aftley  caft  up  breaflivorksy  and  made  a  redoubt 
for  the  dcll'nce  of  his  mt*n.  Clarendjn, 

(1.)  Breast-work  of  a  ship,  a  fort  of  balluf- 
trade  or  fence  compofed  of  rails  or  mouldiu^s^ 
and  often  de*  orjted  with  fculpttiivj  it  terminaeji 
the  quarter-oeck  and  poop  at  the  fore-enrtf,  ar.tj 
inclofos  the  fonscaftle  bi)th  before  and  behind. 

(i.)*liRKATn  w. /.  Ur^//^f,  Sax  I  r.  The  air 
dr.iwn  in  and  ejected  out  pf  the  bpdy  by  living  a- 
iii:i:.iis. — 

WhithtT  in.»  they  vanquiOi'd  I 
Into  the  air:  and  what  feem*d  corporal 
Meited,  ab  breath  into  the  wind,  i^buk./p,  Macb* 
%.  Life.-- 

]\o  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  o^  breath; 

Put  whence  h^ll  thou  the  pow'r  IQ  give  me 

death?  Drjdrn, 

%*  The  ft  ate  or  power  pf  breathing  freely ;  oppo- 

ix:d  to  the  condition  in  which  a  (nan  is  bieathief^ 

apd  fpent.— 

At  other  times,  he  cafts  to  fue  the  chace 
Of  fwift  wild  l)ea(ls,  or  run  on  fpot  a  race, 
T'  enlan-r  his  brtuih^  large  breath  in  arm&moft 

needful, 
Or  elfe    by  wreftliug,  to  wax  ftrnng  and  heed- 
ful. Spe./er. 
What  is  your  diiference }  fpeak  — 
I  .im  fcarce  in  breath ^  my  iord.    >hak.  k\  Lear^ 
Spainards,take^f/»/7//f;  fcmf-refpiteril  ai^ord; 
JMy  caufe  is  more  advantage  thap  your  fword. 

Dryden* 

Our  fwords  io  yirhoHy  did  the  fates  employ. 
That  they,  at  length,  grew  weary  ^p  deftroy ; 
Refused  the  work  we  brought,  and,  put  olibrea\h^ 
Made  forrow  an^  delpair  attend  for  des^h. 

Diyden*s  Auren^m 

4.  Refpite ;  paufe ;  relaxatiot^. — 

Give  me  fome  breathy  foqie  MWh  p.^ufe,  dear 
lord, 
Before  1  pofitively  fpeak.    ShaAe/p.  Richard  III, 

5.  Breeze ;  pnoving  air. — 

Vent  all  thy  pafiion,  and  I'll  fiand  Us  fhock. 
Calm  and  unruffl^jd  as  a  furamer's  foa. 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flics  o'er  its  fiirface, 

AddifoiCs  QatQ* 

6.  A  fingle  adl }  an  inftant.-y- 

You  menace  me,  and  court  me  in  a  breathy 
•  Your  Cupid  looks  as  dreadfully  as  death.  i>v<A 
{ J.  ][  Pr  t  ath,  the  la  ST.  1  ne  ancients  wcro 
very  watchful  over  the  laft  breath  of  dying  per- 
foris,  whicji  the  neart^t  relations,  as  the. mot  her, 
father,  broth<;r,  or  ^hc  H^e,  re^ci^cxl  in  their 
mouths 

.  *  BREATHABLE,  adj  [from  k^tb.^    -That 
may  Ixr  breathed  ;  as,  breai^huble  air, 
.{!.)*  To  BRKA'ifli..  'V.  a.     \,  To  infpirc,  or 
iniiale  into  one's  own  body,  and  ejc^  or  expire 
out  of  it.-— 

They  wifh  to  live, 

•  Their  pains  ^xuS.  povirty  idcfire  to  bcar^ 

Tp  view  the  light  of  beav'n,  and  breathe  the 

vital  air-  Drjdem* 

— They  here  began  to  breathe  a  mofb  delicioua 

kind  of  aether,  acd  law  all  the  fields  about  them 

covered   with   a   kind   of  purple    light.    Tatler- 

a.  To  inje^  by  breathing:  with/«^o. — lie  breathed 

^itQ  U8  the  breatji  of  iifci  a  vital,  a^ive  ^^^\ 
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whofe  motionsy  he  expe<^s,  iliouM  own  the  dig- 
nhy  of  its  original.  Deeay  of  Piety *^- 

I  would  be  young,  be  handfome,  be  belov'd. 
Could  I  but  breathe  myfcif  into  Adraftus,  Dryd. 
3.  1  o  expire ;  to  ejedt  by  breathing :  with  aut.— 
She  is  called,  by  ancient  authors,  the  tenth  mui'e ; 
and,  by  Plutarch^  is  compared  to  Cacus,  the  fon 
ot  Vulcan,  who  breathed  out  nothing  but  flame. 
SpeSator.  4.  Toexeroile:  to  keep  in  breath. — 
Thy  greyhounds  are  as  fwitt  as  breathed,  ftags. 

Sbakefpeare* 
5.  To  infpire;  to  move  or  actuate  by  breath. — 
The  artiul  youth  proceed  to  form  the  quire ; 
They  breathe  the  flute,  or  ftrike  the  vocal  wire. 

Prior, 
6t  To  exhale;  to  fond  out  as  breath.— 
His  aitar  breathes 
Ambrofial  odours,  and  ambrofial  flow'r». 

MiUoihs  Paradife  Lofi* 
;u  To  utter  privately.— 

I  have  toward  heav'n  breathed  a  fecrct  vow, 
To  live  in  pray'r  and  contemplation, 

Sbakefpeare*s  Merchant  ef  Venice. 
8,  To  give  air  or  vent  to. — 

The  ready  cure  to  cool  the  raging  pain, 
Is  underneath  the  foot  to  breathe  a  vein. 

i)ryden^4  Virf^iL 
(2.)  *  To  Breathe.v.  »,  [from  breuthi]  I.  To 
draw  in  and  throw  out  the  air  by  ttie  lungs ;  to 
hiipire  and  expire.-— 

He  fate  returned,  the  grace  of  glory  paft^ 
New  to  bis  friends  «mbrace,  had  bntath^d  his  laft. 

Pope. 
ft.  To  live.— 

Let  Yi\mbreatbe\  between  the he^v'nsandearthi 
A  private  man  in  Athens.  Sbak»  Ant.  mU  Cleop, 

3,  To  tike  breath ;  to  reft. — He  prefently  fpliow  d 
the  vi^Sory  fo  hot  upon  the  Scots,  that  hefuiTered 
them  not  to  breathe^  or  gather  themfelves  toge* 
thcr  again.  Spcnfer^s  State  of  Ireiand. — 

1  hree  times  they  breath* d^  and  three  times 

did  they  drink. 

Upon  agreement.  Shakefpeare^s  Henri  IV. 

Kelt,  th^t  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death. 

And  too  much  breatting  put  him  out  of  breath. 

Miiton* 

V/ben  France  had  breath^dy  after  inteftinc 

broils. 

And  peace  and  conqucft  crown'd  her  foreign 

toils.  Rojcommon* 

4.  To  pafs  as  air.— 

Shall  I  not  then  be  ilifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whofe  toul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes 

in, 
And  there  be  flrangl'd  ere  my  Romeo  comes  f 

Shakefpeare. 
♦  BREATHER.  »./.  [froni  breathe,']     x.  One 
^ha^  breatheSf  or  lives.—-  » 

She  Aiows  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
A  ilatue  than  a  breather.   Hhak,  Ant.  and  Cleof. 
^~\  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myfelf. 
Sbakefpeare.    2.  One  that  utters  any  thing. — 
No  particular  fcandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  ^rM/;6tfr.  Sh.  Miaf  for  Meaf. 
3.  Infpirer ;  one  that  animates  or  iniufcs  by  infpi- 
iration.— 

'        1  he  breather  of  all  life  does  cow  expire : 
His  milder  father  fummons  him  away.   Norri{» 
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( I.) •BREATHING  n.f  [(rom breathe.]  i.AC 
piration ;  ftjcret  prayer. — 

Whiletohigh  heav'n  his  pious  ^rro/Wifj^jtum'd, 

Weeping  he  hop'd,  and  facrificing  mourn 'd. 

Priori 
a.  Breathing  place ;  vent. — 

'I'he  warmth  diftcnda  the  chinks,  and  make^ 

New  breathing jy  whence  new  nouriflimcnt  (he 
takes.  Dryden^ 

(2.)  Breathing,  difficulty  of.  See  Dysp- 
noea. 

*  BREATHLESS,  adj.  [from  breath,]  i.  Out 
of  brea;th ;  fpent  witli  labour. — 

Well  knew 

The  prince,  with  patience  and  fufFerance  fly, 

So  hafty.heat  foon  cooled  to  fubdue; 

Tho'  when  he  breathie/s  w^x,  that  battle  'gan 
renew.  Fairy  Queen^ 

I  remember,  whenjthe  fight  was  done, 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toll, 

Breafbltfjy  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword* 

C;«me  there  a  ctrtain  lord.     Sfjattefp.  Henry  IV. 
—'Many  fo  ftrained  themfelves  in  their  race,  that 
they  -fell  down  breathiefj  ami  dead.  Havward.-^ 
Breathieftf  and  tir'd,  is  ail  |ny  fury  fpent  ? 

Or  does  my  glutted  fpleen  at  length  relent? 

•  rUry den's  jEneid* 
%.  Dead.— 

Kneeling  before  this  rsin  of  fweet  life. 

And  breathing  to  this  breathltfs  excellence,    '  . 

The  incenfe  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow.  ishnk.  K.  Jobm 
Yielding  to  the  fentence,  breathUft  thou 
.    And  pale  (halt  lie,  as  what  tbou.  buriefl  now. 
•    •■  Prior*. 

BREBAC,  or  )  a  hill  of  Scotlai^d,  ift 

RREBAGTARSKIN,  S  Sulht.Tlandftiire. 

BREBEUT,  George  de,  a  French  poet  bom 
at  Torigna,  in  1618.  He  was  chiefly  diftiiiguiih* 
ed  by  a  tran  flat  ion  of  Lucan,  which  though  a* 
bounding  in  bombafl  and  falfe  brilliances,  was 
long  admired;  and  procured  great  promifes  of 
advancement  to  the  autt.or,  from  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine, who  died,  however,  without  fulfiUinj^ 
them.  But  tiie  beft  of  his  works,  is  the  ift  bitok 
pf  Lucan  Traufjiied^  which  is  an  ingenious  fatire 
upon  the  Great,  whom  he  defcribea  as  never  la- 
fing  fight  for  a  moment  of  their  rank  and  dignity, 
and  upon  the  mt-annefs  and  fervility  of  thofe  who 
fubmit  to  flatter  them  as  gods.  He  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  fever  that  lafted  above  20  years^  He  died 
in  166 1,  aged  43. 

BREBINCE.  or  Bourbince,  ariver  of  France, 
which  ifl'ues  from  the  lake  Longpendu,  in  the  ci« 
devant  province  of  Burgundy.  ^  ■ 

BKECCA,  n.f.  in  old  records,  a  breach. 

( I. y BRECHIN,  aparifhof  Scotland,  in  For- 
failhire,  extending  about  ^\  m.  from  E.  to  W.  in 
length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth  from  N^ 
to  S.  It  rifes  gradually  on  each  fide  of  the  S.  Elk, 
which  fometimes  overflows  the  low  ground ;  and 
the  S.  fide  of  that  river,  W.  from  the  bridge,  it 
ornamented  with  a  large  plantation  of  treea.  The 
ground  on  both  fides  is  rocky,  and  abounds  in 
free-llone.  The  Climate  is  dry  and  in  general 
healthy.  The  population  is  doubled  within  tbeie 
ICO  years.  By  the  rev.  Mr  Bruce's  report  to  Sir 
J.  Sinclair*  it  was  about  jooo  ia  2791;  which 
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wa^  1S19  above  that  of  1755.    A  conlldcrable    rence, 
quantity  of  oats  and  barley  is  exported,  and  meal 
is  fometimes  imported  by  Meflrs  Gillies  and  Co. 
whofe  fpirited  exertions  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  town,  (See  N°  a.)  and  parifh. 

(2.)  Brechik,  a  town  in  the  above  pa/ifh 
^N**  I.)  feated  ou  the  declivity  of  a  hiU;  whence 
the  name  is  probably  derived,  brae  in  the  Scots 
diale<5t  fignifying  a  declivity ;  though  others  de- 
wve  it  from  the  Gaelic  word  braechiny  fern.  It 
confifts  of  one  large  handfome  ftreet  and  two  fmalU 
cr.  At  the  foot  of  the  town  is  a  long  rov/  of 
houfes  independent  of  it,  built  on  ground  held  in 
feu  from  the  Northelk  family.  Brechin  was  a  rich 
bilhopric  founded  by  David  I.  about  A.  D.  1 1  jo. 
At  the  Reformation,  its  revenues,  in  money  and 
in  kind,  amounted  to  700  L  a  year;  but  were  re- 
placed to  150 1.  chiefly  by  the  alienattoa  of  lands 
and  tythcs  by  Alexander  Cimpbell,  the  firft  Pro- 
teftant  bifhop,  to  his  chidFtain  the  earl  of  Argrle. 
The  Culdees  had  a  convent  here*  Their  abbot 
3>od  wa*  witnefs  to  the  grant  made  by  kin^  Da- 
vid to  his  new-  abbey  of  Dunfermline.  In  after 
times,  they  gave  way-  to  the  Math  urines  or  Red 
Fnaft[.  Here  \*as  lifceti'iA^  an  hofpital  callM  Mai- 
Jon -dt  DieUy  founded  m\  i^$6i  by.  William 'de 
Brechin,  for  the  rtpofe  of  the  fouls  of  the  kings 
William  and  Alexander;  of  John  earl  of  Chefteis 
and  hi»  brother  Huntingdon ;  of  Henry  his  father, 
and  Juliana  his  mother.  Albinus,  bifhop  of 
Brechin,  in  thefeign  of  Alexander  H.  was  witnefs 
to  the  grant.  By  the  walls  which  are  yet  /land- 
ing, behind  th^' W-.  tai^  of  the  chief  ftreet,  it  '>ip- 
^ears  to  have  been  an  elegant  little  building.  The 
(rathedral  is  a  Gdthic  pile,  fupported  by  12  pillars ; 
is  in  length  166  feet,  in  breadth  61 :  part  is  ruin- 
ous, and  part  i&ry^s  -as  the  parifti  church.  The 
W.  end  of  one  of  the  ailes  is  entire:  its  door  is 
Cothic,  and  the  airh  confTfts  of  many  mouldings  ^ 
the  wirtdow  of  jt  is  neat  tracery.  The  fteeple  \i 
a  handfome  tower,  lao  feet  high;  the  4  lower 
windows  in  form  of  long  narrow  openings;  the 
belfVy  windows  adorned  with  that  fpecies  of  open- 
ing called  the  qxtatrefiil;  the  top  battlemented, 
out  of  which  rifes  a  handfome  fpier. — At  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  aile  ftands  one  of  thofe  fingular 
round  towers  whdfe  ufe  has  fo  long  baffled  the 
conjedures  of  antiquaries.  Thefe  towers  appear 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  North  Britain  and  Ire- 
land :  in  the  latter  they  are  common :  in  the  for- 
mer very  few  now  oxilt.  That  at  Brechin  ftipod 
<Sriginally  detached  from  other  buildings,  ft  is 
at  prefent  joined  near  the  bottom  by  n  low  addi- 
tional aile  to  the  church,  which  takes  in  af^out  k 
fixth  of  its  circumference.  Fronj  this  aile  there 
is  an  entrance  into  it  of  modern  date,  approafch- 
ftble  by  a  few  fteps,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ringers ; 
t>*  6-  handfome  bells  are  placed  in  it,  wlrich  are 
pot  at  by  means  of  fix  ladders,  placed  on  wooden 
■fanicircular  floorsj  e^ch  reftlng  on  the  circular 
^butments  withinfide  of  the  tower.  The  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof  is  80  feet ;  the  innet- 
diameter,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom,  is  8 
feet;  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  at  that  part,  7  feet 
^  inches ;  fo  that  the  whole  diameter  is  15  feet  a 
inches ;  the  circumference  very  near  48  feet ;  the 
5nner  diiameter  at  top  is  8  feet  7  inched ;  thethicb- 
y^  pf  th^  wa^s  4  feet  6  inches;  the  circumfe- 
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j8fM  8  inches;  whifch  proportion  giveik 
the  building  an  inexprdlible  elegance :  the  top  ii 
roofed*  with  an  ©diagonal  fpire  23  feet  high,  whick 
makes  the  whole  10  j.  In  this  fpire  are  4  windows- 
placed  alternate  on  the  fides,  rellin^  on  the  top 
of  the  tower ;  near  the  top  of  the  tower  are  four 
others  facing  th^  4  cardinal  points :  near  the  bot- 
tom are  two  arches  one  within  another,  in  relief  % 
on  the  top  of  the  utmoft  i$  a  crucifixion :  between 
the  mouldings  of  the  utmoft  and  inner  are  %  figures 
one  of  the  virgi«  Mary ;  the  other  of  St  John, 
the  cup,  and  lamb.  On  each  comer  of  the  bot-» 
torn  of  this  arch  is  a  figure  of  certain  beafts ;  one 
poflibly  the  Caledonian  bear;  and  the  other  with 
a  long  fnout,  the  bda«-  The  ftone  work  withia 
the  inner  ardi  has'  a  fmall  Uit  or  peep-hoLey  but 
Tft  ithout  the  appearance  of  there  haying  been  a 
door  within  any  modem  period :  yet  there  might 
have  been  one  originally ;  for  the  filling  up  con* 
fifts  of  lai^er  flpnes  than  the  reft  of  this  curiou* 
rotund.  The  whole  is  built  with  the  moft  elegant 
mafonry,  which  Mr  Gough  obfcrved  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  60  coHries. — This  tower  hath  often  been 
obferved  to  vibrate  with  a  high  wind.  The  caftle 
of  Brechin  was  built  on  an  eminence,  a  little  S.  of 
the  town ;  it  underwent  a  long  fiege  in  1303 ;  was 
gallantly  defended  againft  the  Englifli  under  Ed* 
ward  III.;  and,  notwitbftanding  all  the'efloits  of 
that  potent  prince,  the  brave  governor  Sir  Tho- 
mas Maule,  anceftor  of  the  prefent  Mr  Maule.of 
Pan  mure,  held  out  this  fmall  fortrefs  for  «o  days, 
t-ill  he  was  flain  by  avftone  caft  firom  an  engine  on 
thd  ^th  of  Auguft,  when  the  place  was  inftantly 
iiin-endered.  The  family  of  Panmure  have  now 
a  noble  hoUle'bn  Uw  fide  df  the  old  caftle. — Bre- 
chin k«lfo  relnarkable^for  a  battle  fought  near  it, 
in  confeqnence  oC  thcTebelUon  raifed  in  1459,  on 
account  of  the  murder  o^  the  earl  of  Douglas  in 
Stirling  caftle.  The  victory  fell  to  the  ro>*aljfta 
under  the  carl  of  Huntly.  The  malecontcnts  were 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who,  retiring  to 
his  caftle  of  Finhaven,  in  the  frenzy  of  difgrace 
declai-ed,  that  he  would  willingly  p'afs  7  years  in 
hell,  to  obtain  the  gloiy  that  fbll  to  the  fhare  of 
bis  antagonif):.  Brechin  is  a  royal  bofongh,  and 
with  4  oihers  fends  a  member  to  parliament.  It 
lies  about  8  miles  horn  the  harbour  of  Montrofe  5 
and  the  tide  flows  within  two  miles  of  the  town  | 
to  which  a  canal  might  be  made,  which  would  be 
of  great  fervice  in  conveying  down  the  com  of 
the  country  for  exportation.  Moft  of  the  mer- 
chants'deal  in  linen  and  yarn,  of  which  great- 
quantities  are  fold  every  market  day.  This  trade 
gives  employment  to  great  numbers  of  Vvooien,^ 
who  all  fpin  with^wohandei  wheels.  Brechin  hai 
alfo  a  bleachfield,  and  a  confiderable  taanery; 
befidcs  fttong  ale  and  porter  breweries,  which 
fumilh  excellent  liquor.  It  is  64  miles  NE.  from 
Edinburgh.  Lon.  2.  18.  E.  Lat.  56.  40.  N. 
BRECHINIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Breck- 

•KOCK-SHIRE. 

BRECKE,  y^./  a  breach;  a  gap.  Cbaue, 
.  BRECKENHAUGH,  a  place  m  Ayribire,  In 
the  parifti  of  Dunlop,  **  one  of  the  fmeft  natural 
objefts,  (fays  Mr  Brifbane  the  minifter)  to  be  met 
with;— for,  walking  upon  level  ground,  whidi 
fcems  to  be  of  confiderable  extent  m  all  dire^ons, 
we  comci  withput  expedUng  it^  to  tjie  top  of  the 
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htl\f  where  we  are  ftrack  with  the  greatnefs  of  the    who  was^pnfoner  in  it. 
height  and  the  grandeur  of  the  valley  bdow, 


.In 
this  fituation  we  feel  every  thing  which  the  mag* 
nificent  can  infpire ;  not  without  a  \vi[\%  to  retire 
flora  it  with  all  convenient  fpeed."  S/at*  Ace. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  a  large  tov/n  of 
S.  Wales,  and  capital  of  Brecknockfhtre.  k  is 
called  by  the  Welch  Aber-Hondey^  and  is  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hondey  and  the  Uik, 
over  which  there  is  a  handfome  Aone  bridge.  It 
is  an  ancient  place*  containing  3  churches,  one  of 
which  is  collegiate,  and  is  feated  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  town.  The  houfes  are  well  built.  It  had 
formerly  a  (lately  caftle,  and  a  ftrong  w;ill,  through 
^hich  there  were  3  gates,  that  are  all  demoliih^. 
It  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  It  is  well  in- 
habited, aad  has  a  (!on(iderable  woollen  manufac- 
tory. The  markets  are  well  fupplled  with  cattle, 
com,  and  provifions.  It  is  34  miles  NW.  by  W. 
of  Monmouth,  and  i6a  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
Ion.  3.  92.  W.  Lat.  51. 54.  N. 

Brecknock  meer,  a  large  lake  %  miles  £.  of 
Brejcknock,  called  by  the  Welch  Lkyn  Sa'uaadan* 
It  is  9  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
breadth.  It  contains  plenty  of  otters^  tenchi 
perch,  and  eels. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales, 
bounded  by  Radnorshire,  on  the  N.;  Cardigan- 
ihtre  and  Caermarthenftiire  on  the  W. ;  Herefoid- 
fhire  and  Monmouthshire,  on  the  £. ;  and  by 
Glamorganlhire  and  Monmouthlhire,  on  the  S. 
It  is  39  miles  long,  27  broad,  and  about  xoo  in 
circumference;  containing  i;oo,ooo  acres,  and 
36,000  inhabitants.  It  is  furrounded  with  hills, 
which  renders  the  air  in  the  valleys  pretty  tempe- 
rate. The  foil  on  the  hills  is  very  ftony,  but  the 
ftreams  defcending  from  thence  into  the  valleys 
render  them  fruitKil  both  in  corn  and  grafs.  The 
chief  commodities  are  com,  cattle,  fifh,  and  ot* 
ter's  fur ;  there  are  alfo  manufa^ures  of  cloth  and 
ftockings.  The  principle  rivers  are  the  Ulk,  the 
Wye,  and  the  Yrvoiu  The  chief  towns  arc  Breck- 
nock, Bealt,  and  Hay.  This  cotmty  fends  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  LandafiT ; 
contains  61  parifhes,  and  4  market  towns;  and 
is  divided  into  ^  hundreds. 

BRECON.    See  Brecknock. 

*  BRED.  partUip.  pajf,  [from  To  breed.]  Their 
malice  was  bred  in  them,  and  their  cogitatjioa 
would  never  be  changed.  Wtfdomy  xii.  10. 

(i.)  BREDA,  a  city  of  Holland,  the  capiUl  of 
Dutch  Brabant.  It  is  a  large,  populous,  well 
built  city,  regularly  fortified  in  the  modern  way, 
and  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  on  the  Dutch 
frontiers.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Merck,  in  a 
marfliy  country,  which  may  be  overflowed  and 
rendered  inacceffible  to  an  army.  It  is  4000  paces 
in  circumference,  and  contains  upwards  of  2000 
faoufes.  The  town  is  of  a  trjangular  figure,  and 
the  ramparts  are  all  planted  round  with  elms.— • 
At  ^^rf  angle  there  is  a  gate  built  with  brick. 
The  great  church  is  a  noble  ftm(fhire,  and  has  a 
fine  fpire  36*  feet  high.  The  maufoleum  of  Au^ 
gelbcrt  II.  count  of  Naffau,  is  a  curious  piece  a- 
^oraed  with  feveral  ftatues  and  infcriptions.  In 
1577,  the  garrifon  delivered  this  city  to  the  Sltates 
General;  but  ft  was  retaken  in  15 81  by  Cloude 
de  Borlaimunt,  airifled.by  the  h^oxi  dt  Fre&u, 


&  £ 

In  15  90,  prince  Maurice 
took  it  again  from  the  Spaniards.    In  rdij  it  was 
invefted  by  the  Marquis  of  Spinola :  when  it  en- 
dured a  fiege>  fo  extraordinary,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  particfular  detail.    The  citadel  was  furround* 
ed  by  a  ditch  of  prodigious,  depth  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  a  ftrong  wall  defended  by  j  great  baftion:). 
The  arfenal  was  extenfive   and  contained  vaft 
quantities  of  arms  and  military  ftores.    Spioc^ 
acquainted  with  its  ftrengtii,  refolved  to  reduce 
it  by  famine,  as  attended  with  leaft  danger  to  his 
army;    and    accordingly  began  with    drawing 
trenches  around,  for  the  fpace  of  4  miles,  and  ef> 
re<fting  forts  and  redoubts  at  certain  diftances. — 
On  the   other  hand,  the  garrifon,  confifting  of 
70C0  infantry,  and  feveral  troops  of  horfe,  com-^ 
pofed  of  Engliih,  j^rench,  and  Dutch  foldie]:% 
took  the  moft  vigorous  meafures  for  their  defence. 
The  Engliih  were  under  the  command  of  Col.  Mor- 
gan ;  who  had  diftinguifhed  his  valour  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  ftates:  the  French  were  dire^ed  by 
Col.  de  Hauterivej  and  the  troops  were  under 
Col.  Lohre ;  though  the  whole  received  their  in- 
ftrudlions  from  Juftin  de  NaflTau,  the  governor. 
The  firft  advantage  was  gained  by  Baglioni,  wha 
feized  a  large  convoy  of  provifions  and  ftores  co- 
ming up  the  river.    This  lols  reduced  the  beiiegad 
to  a  ft^ted  allowance  of  bread ;  and  was  followed 
by  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  from  whom  they 
were  in  hopes  of  relief.    Meanwhile  Spinola  pro- 
fecuted  the  liege  with  the  utmoft  vigour.    On  hia 
pulhing  his  trenches  near  the  baftions,  the  be- 
fiegtd  began  a  terrible  fire,  and  kept  it  up  with 
fuch  vehemence,  that  Spinola  hoped  they  mull 
foon  furrendcr  for  want  of  ammunition.     But 
here  he  formed  a  falfe  judgment.    Juftin,  finding 
he  could  not  accompliih  his  purpofe  by  ^ring» 
refolved  to  try  the  effea  of  water.     With  thift 
view,  he  ftopped  up  the  courfe  of  the  river  Merck  i 
and  having  formed  a  large  bafon  of  water,  open* 
ed  the  fluices,  overflowed  the  whole  country^ 
and  fwept  away  men  horfesi  and  houfes,  in  one 
torrent.     Its  chief  force  fell  upon  Spinola's  quar- 
ters, and  he  exerted  his  utmoft  ability  to  counter- 
ad  its  eflfedts.    He  dug  large  pits,  and  cut  out 
ditches  to  receive  the  water ;  but  thefe  being  fill- 
cd,  and  the  whole  ground  covered  over,  fo  as  to 
appear  one  uniform  mafs  of  water,  ferved  only 
to  entrap  his  cavalry.    The  inundation  was  aug- 
mented by  the  rains  $  a  mortality  among  his  foU 
diers  and  horfes  enfued;  and  of  his  whole'army^ 
he  had  fcarce  11,000  men  fit  for  fervice  by  De- 
cember.   With  this  fmall  body  lines  of  vaft  ex- 
tent were  to  be  defended,  the  works  to  be  ad- 
vanced, the  fallies  from  the  garrifon  repulfcd,  and 
provifions  to  be  conveyed  into  the  camp,  while 
Spinola  himfelf  wat  confined  to  a  fick  bed.    lit 
the  garrifon  an  epidemical  difeafe  and  fcarcity 
likewifi?  prevailed ;  but  the  excellent  regulations 
made,  and  ftridly  obferved,  enabled  the  town  to 
hold  out  3  or  4  months  beyond  the  time  cxpe<5led. 
The  magiftratev  bought  the  com  for  the  bakers  ; 
obliging  them  to  lell  the  bread  to  the  inhabitant* 
and  garrifon  at  a  price  afHxed.     Various  othei^ 
prudent  regulations  witc  eftablilheci>  fcarce  equal- 
led in  hiftory ,  ail  evincing  the  fteadincfs,  fagacity, 
courage,  and  ability,  of  J uftin  de  N allau.    A  liind 
Qi  liw^uiuig  appe;;Luv  bctwc^u  hin^  aiid  Spinola^ 

who 
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ivho  jhoiild  beft  fulfil  his  duty, 
neral  caufcd  liimfelf  tb  be  carried  about  the  works 
in -a  litter;  he  infpedted  and  direded  every  thing  ; 
and  difplayed  the  a^ivity  of  full  health,  when  his 
life  was  in  imminent  danger.  He  ordered  feveral 
breaches  in  the  lines  to  be  repaired,  which  the 
Hollanders  had  made  by  fap,  to  introduce  fuc- 
coars  to  the  befieged.  He  drove  piles  into  all 
the  ditches  and  canals  through  which  their  boats 
could  pafs  He  made  drains  to  clear  off  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Merck  ;  and  fucceeded  in  a  great 
meafure  by  dint  of  perfeverance.  He  was  now 
reinforced  with  a  body  of  8000  foot,  and  1500 
horfe  5  many  of  the  fick  were  perfedly  recovered 
by  his  care ;  and  his  army  was  again  become  for- 
midable, amounting  to  twenty  five  thouiknd  in- 
fantry, and  eight  thoufantl  cavalry.  Nor  was 
prince  Henry  idle,  who  had  now  fucceeded  his 
brother  Maurice,  and  was  eledted  governor  of  the 
States,  He  was  joined  by  a  body  of  French  ca- 
valry under  the  count  de  Rouifi  and  the  marquis 
de  Rambures.  With  this  reinforcement,  and  a 
body  of  Germ  in  infantry,  he  attacked  the  ene- 
my's line,  but  after  an  obftinate  conflict  was  re- 
pulfed.  He  advanceti  a  ad  time,  but  Spinola  fcized 
upon  a  convenient  poft,  and  obliged  the  prince  a- 
gain  to  retire  to  Bois-le-duc.  Henry  Hnding  he 
could  not  relieve  the  garrifon,  fent  permiiiion  to 
the  governor  to  furrender  on  the  bell  conditions 
he  could  obtain.  This  was  figned  with  no  name. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  beliegers,  and  Spinola 
fent  it  open,  by  a  trumpet,  to  Juftin  de  Nalfau, 
offering  him  an  honourable  capitulation  ;  but  that 
intrepid  governor  fufpeding  the  letter  was  forged, 
replied  civilly,  that  apermijfion  waj  not  an  o^der  ; 
that  he  fhould  better  follow  the  prince  of  Orange's 
intention,  and  ihow  his  refpe<ft  for  Spinola,  by 
continuing  to  defend  the  city  to  the  laft  extremi- 
ty* By  this  time  the  garrifon  was  dimi  iihed  by 
difeafe,  ftttigue,  want,  and  hardlhip,  to  half  the 
original  number ;  but  Juftin  put  on  fuch  a  coun- 
tenance, as  concealed  his  lituation  from  Spinola. 
He  frequently  fallied  out  upon  Baglioni's  quarters, 
where  tne  Italians  were  perifhing  with  cold  and 
hunger,  the  whole  fubfiftence  of  the  beliegers  de- 
pending on  the  contributions  raifed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring territories.  This  produced  mutiny  in  the 
camp,  that  could  not  be  appeafed  without  exe- 
cuting the  chief  ringleaders  in  light  of  the  whole 
army.  One  of  the  mutineers  blew  up  Spinola's 
chief  magazine,  valued  at  200,0  o  livres.  Urged 
more  by  neceflity  than  companion,  Spinola  fent  a 
melfage  to  the  governor,  exhorting  him  not  to 
force  him  to  extremities,  which  mi^ht  be  attend- 
ed witii  fatal  confequences  to  a  brave  garrifon ; 
but  Juftin  with  equal  art,  anfwered,  that  Spinoia 
was  Cv^rtainly  ill  fcrved  by  his  fpics«  as  tie  appear- 
ed wholly  un<^cquainted  with  tHe  ftate  or  affairs 
in  Breda,  which  was  fully  provided  for  a  (iege  of 
feveral  monthf ,  and  defended  by  foldiers  who  pre- 
fer death  to  furrendering  At  that  time  the  be- 
fieged  were  not  informed. of  the  death  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  They  flattered  thcmfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  fpeedy  fuccours,  and  were  entirely  iirno- 
rant  of  pnnce  Henry's  ate  dif^.ppointment.  When 
they  wrote  to  the  army  an  account  o  their  mifjr- 
ablv;  condition,  Hcnr/  r^tarned  an  anfwar,  writtLn 
and  iigned  with  his  uvvu  iund,  apprilinj;  lL.i\xi  ux 
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The  Spaniih  ge-  the  death  of  Maurice,  the  unfucceftful  attempts 
made  to  raife  the  iiege  and  throw  in  fuccours, 
the  great  inferiority  of  his  troops  in  point  of  num- 
bers, an«l  the  death  of  king  James,  whereby  he 
was  difappointed  of  a  ftrong  reinforcement ;  con- 
cluding, that  he  left  the  city  entirely  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  governor  and  other  principal  officers. 
Juftin  was  ttmnderftruck  with  tiih  letter.  He  had 
hitherto  concealed  the  total  want  of  proviGon  and 
ammunition  from  all  but  a  few  officers,  in  whom 
he  could  confide.  Hauterive  and  Morgan  would 
liften  to  no  propofitions,  faying  that  the  honour 
of  their  feveral  countries  were  concerned.  They 
therefore  required  an  exprefs  ordet  from  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  furrender,  notwithftanding  they  pined 
under  the  united  prelUire  of  fatigue,  fcarcity,  and 
difeafe.  Juftin  acquainted  the  prince  with  their 
refolution,  and  he  lent  back  an  order  to  furrender, 
threatening  with  capital  punifhment  all  who  lb ou Id 
difobey ;  but  he  recjuefted  that  the  garrifon  would 
firft  acquaint  him,  by  a  certain  number  of  fires» 
lighted  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  how  mi- 
ny  days  they  fhould  be  able  to  hold  out.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  order,  eleven  fires  were  kmdied ; 
but  as  the  prince  had  fent  a  duplicate  of  his  order 
by  another  meifengcr,  and  this  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  Spinola  was  now  acq^uainted  with 
the  defperatecircumftjineesof  the  beheged,  as  well 
as  with  the  myftery  of  the  1 1  fires.  He  called  a 
council  of  war  to  deliberate  whether  they  Ihould 
ftay  the  1 1  days,  and  then  obli^^e  the  gamfon  to 
furrender  at  diforetion,  or  immediately  oifer  con- 
ditions worthy  of  fi  brave  a  giirrifon.  The  Spa- 
niih officers  wore  of  the  former  opinion  ;  the  count 
de  Berg  and  Spinola  fupported  the  latter.  At  laft 
the  marquis  determined  to  purfue  the  didates  of 
his  own  generofity,  fent  fucn  terms  as  couid  not  be 
refufed.  The  count  de  Bci*g  conduced  the  ncgocia- 
tion.  Two  feparate  capitulations  were  drawn  up, 
one  for  the  g^irrifon  and  the  other  for  the  city, 
and  both  the  moft  honourable  and  advantageous 
that  could  be  devifed.  They  were  accepted  and 
the  gamfon  inarched  out  on  the  6th  of  June,  af- 
ter having  fuftained  a  fiege  for  ten  months,  where- 
by they  were  diminiihed  two  thirds ;  tior  w  iS  the 
lofs  inferior  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Spi- 
nola drew  up  his  army  to  falute  them,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  his  field  ofticers,  paid  par  icufar  com- 
pliments to  the  governor,  the  colonels  Morgan^ 
Hauterive,  and  Lohre.  lie  di  ft ri Luted  money  a- 
mong  the  foidiers,  ordered  the  lick  and  wounded 
to  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  tendcmefs,  convey- 
ed the  reft  to  Gertruydenburgh,  and  difplayed  a. I 
the  fentiments  of  a  true  hero,  in  the  regard  he 
paid  to  the  valour  and  mtrit  of  his  enemi^^.  Bfl- 
da  was  retaken  by  the  prince  of.  Orange,  in  1637 
In.  1667,  acon^refs  was  held  in  it,  and  peace  coa- 
cluded  between  the  Dutch  and  £ngliih.  In  Feb. 
179.W  it  was  furrendgred  to  the  French  republican 
army,  by  count  By  land,  after  a  fiege  of  only  3 
days.  It  was  retdicen  loon  after.  It  lies  2  a  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Bois-L'- Juc  ;  ii  N£.  of  Bergen-op- 
zoom ;  25  NNE.  or  Antwerp  ;  and  60  S.  of  Ani- 
llerdian.     Lon.  4.  50. K.  Jat.  5!.  35.  N. 

^2  )  Brfda,  Alexander  Van,  an  eminent  paint- 
er, Of  Antwerp,  nvdch  eitv  L-mjJ  t  jr  his  bndfca^xr?, 
f.iirs,  \i..vv»  ul  piriiculir  fccn-js  in  Itaiy,  ano  va- 
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.  (l.)  Breda,  John  Van,  the  fon  of  AJeiwadar, 
(N^  tTs)  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1683.  Having 
the  advantage  of  the  good  example  anddire^ftions 
of  his  fether,  he  continued  with  him  till  he  was 
18  yeajTSofage,  Among  the  various  capital  paint- 
ings, then  in  the  poCTeffion  of  John  De  Wit, 
at  Antwerp,  Bre<la  fixed  upon  thofe  of  Velvet 
Breugel,  which  he  copied  with  extraordinary 
fuccefs ;  and  he  was  alio  employed  for  9  years  in 
copying  the  pidures  of  fcveral  other  gn  at  mafters ; 
which  he  performed  with  fnch  incredible  exadt- 
nefs  as  fcarcely  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any 
perfon  to  diliinguiih  the  originals  ffom  the  copies. 
After  this,  he  went  to  London  with  Ryfbrack  the 
fculptor,  where  te  rofe  into  fuch  efteem,  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility ;  and 
could  fcarce  execute  the  demand  for  his  per- 
formances. After  refiding  fome  years  in  England, 
he  returned  to  Antwerp  loaded  with  riches,  the 
honourable  teftimonies  of  Englifh  liberality,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  merit.  In  1746,  Louis  XV.  ar- 
riving in  that  city,,  purcliafed  4  bf  his  pidures, 
viz.  two  fcriptural  pieces,,  and  two  landfcapes, 
cxquifitely  imitated  from  Breugel,  and  his  con- 
veiiations,  hiilorical  figures,  fairs,  (kirmifhes,  and 
battles,  in  the  manner  of  Wouvermans.  He  had  as 
much  fire  in  his  compofition,  and  perhaps  more 
genius  than  Breugel;  his, figures  are  generally 
well  placed,  his  ground  Ikilfully  broken ;  every 
fmall  figure  hath  its  particular  cliaradler,  and  oc- 
cupies its  proper  place.  In  ibort,  he  is  a  painter 
of  fiich  a  rank,  that  the  value  of  his  works  muft 
always  iucreafe.    He  died  in  1750. 

(4.)  Bkeda  parva,  a  village  in  Dorfetfliire,  N. 
of  Abbotfbury. 

BREDAOH,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Down. 

BREDBURY,  in  Cheftcr,  E.  of  §tockport. 

(x.)  ♦  BREDE.  If./  See  Braid.— In  a  curi- 
ous breJir  of  needlework,*one  coloUr  falls  aWlay  by 
fuch  juft  degrees,  and  another  rifes  fo  infenfibly, 
that  we  fee  the  variety,  witKput  being  able  to 
dillinguifh  the  total  vanifhing  of  the  one,  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  other.  Mdifon, 

(2.)Brede.w./.  <?^/.. bread  ;  breadth.  Chaua. 

To  Brede.  v.'n.  ob/lto  make  broad. 

BREDELEY,  a  village  in  Stiffordlliire. 
.    BREDERALE  Head,  and  )  Two  villages   in 

Brederale  Foot,  j     Weftmoreland^ 

near  Orton. 

BREDEWITE,  in  ancient  law  writers,  an  a- 
inercement  arifing  from  fome  default  in  the  ^ize 
of  bread. 

BREDGAR,  a  town  near  Sittingbum,  Kent. 

BREDICOT,  a  village  near  Worceftcr. 

BREDLESFORD,  in  ifle  of  Wight,  Hampfli. 

(i.)  BREDON,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  CN°  a.; 

(2.)  Bredon  hills,  in  Worcefterftiire. 

BREDWARDEN,  a  village  in  Hertfordfliire,  2 
miles  W.  of  Mockas. 

To  BREE,  v.  a.  obf.  to  frighten.  Cbauc. 

•  BREECH.  n,f,  Ifuppofed  from  bracan^  Sax.] 
I.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  5  the  back  part.— 
When  the  king's  pardon  was  offered  by  st  heralj, 
a  lewd  boy  turned  towards  him  his  jiaked  b^eecb^ 
and  ufed  words  fuitable  to  that  gcfture.  Hayivord, 
— The  ftorks  devour  fnakes  and  other  ferpents ; 
which  when  they  begin  to  creep  out  at  tlieir 
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breechesy  they  will  prefently  ciap  them  clofe  to 
a  wall,  to  keep  them  in.  Crew's  Mu/xum,  2» 
Breeches.-^ 

Ah  I  that  thy  father  had  been  fo  refolv'd  ?— 
—That  thou  might  ftill  have  worn  the  petti- 
coat. 
And  n«'er  h^d  ftol'n  the  breech  from  tancafter. 

Sbaiejpeare. 
3.  The  hinder  part  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. — 
So  cannons,  when  they  mount  vait  pitches, 
Areturtibi'd  back  upon  their  breeches.  Anonym^ 
*  To  Breech.  ^.  a,  [troiil  the  noun  ]    i.  To 
put  into  breeches.  '  a;  To  fit  any  tiling  with  a 
breech ;  as,  to  breech  a  gun.  • 

(i.)*  BREECHES.  «./.  \brac.  Sax. from  braccay 
an  old  Gaulifli  word;  fo  that  Skinner  imagines, the 
>name  of  the  part  covered  with  breeches^  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  garment.  Inthisfenfeithas 
V[o/inf^ular,]  I.  The  garment  worn  by  men  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  body.— Petfuchio  is  coming 
in  a  new  hat  and  an  old  jerkin,  and  a  pair  of  old 
bre^hesy  thrice  tufned.  Sbnkef.  Tarn,  of  the  Shre<w* 
Rough  fatires,  fly  remarks,  ill-natur'd  fpeeches. 
Are  always  aim'd  at  poets  that  wear  breeches, 

,    Prior* 
Give  him  a  fingle  coat  to  make,  he'd  d©'t ; . 
A  veft  or  breech^s^  fingly  j  but  tho  brutei 
Cou*d  ne'er  contrive  all  three  to  make  a  fu.lt. 

IGng* 
a.  To  wear  the  breecbesy  is,  to  tifurp  the  authoriJ 
ty  of  the  luift)and.— The  wife  of  kanthus  was  do- 
mineering, as  if  her  fortune  and  he^  extra6tion, 
had  entitled  her  to  fhe  breeches,  VEJl^an^e,^ 

1 2 .)"  Br  E  B  c  H  e  s"  (fay a  Mr  Chambers,) "  appear 
to  be  a  habit  peculiar  to  the  barbai^ous  nations^ 
efpecially  thofe  who  inhabit  the  colder  countries 
of  the  North,  whence  Tacitus  calls  them  barbae 
rum  tegmeny  He  ftiould,  however,  have  except- 
ed the  Scots  Highlanders.  The  ancient  Romans, 
indeed,  had  nothing  in  their  drefs  anfweringtd 
our  modern  breeches  and'ftockings.  Inftead  of 
them,  under  their  lower  tunics  apd  waiftcoata 
they  fometimes  bound  their  thighs  and  legs  round 
with  filken  fcarves  or  fafciae,  called  itbialia  and 
femoralia.  We  find  mention  made  of  breeches 
among  the  ancient  Getse,  Sarmatse,  Gatils,  Ger- 
mans, and  Britons ;  they  alfo  obtained  among 
tbc  Medes  and  Perfians,  being  of  Scythian  origin 
They  afterwards  got  footing  in  Italy,  fotnc  pre- 
tend as  early  as  the  time  of  Aucuftus ;  but  that 
emperor's  breeches,  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
were  only  fwaths  tied  over  his  thighs.  Breeches, 
however,  were  at  laft  received  into  Italy,  and 
grew  fo  highly  in  fafliion,  that  it  was  thought 
neceflary,  under  Ilonorius  and  Arcadius,  to  re- 
ft rain  them  by  law,  and  expel  the  bracarii  or 
'breeches-makers  out  of  the  city;  it  being  thought 
unworthy  of  a  nation*  that  commanded  the  )^'orId 
to  we^r  the  apparel  of  barbarians. 

BREECHINGS,  in  the  fea  language,  the  ropes 
with  which  the  great  guns  are  laihed  to  the  flup's 
fide ;  fo  called,  becaufe  made  to  pafb  round  the 
breech  of  the  gun.  ,     .. 

(i.)  *  FREED.  «./.  tfmm  the  verb.]  i.  Acaft  % 

a  kind  j  a  fubdivifion  or  fpecies. — 

I  bring  you  witnefles, 

Twice  fifteen  thoufand  hearts  of  England's 

br^d,  Shakefpeare. 

U  y  --Thf 
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—The  horfes  Were  young  ;ind  haudfome,  and  of 
the  beft  h  efJ  in  the  north.  Sb,  kef  hi^nry  Vill. 
— Walled  townsy  ftoi^d  arfenals,  and  ordnance ; 
All  thi  is  but  a  flieep  in  a  lion'-*  A:in,  except  the 
brfd  and  difpontion  of  the  people  be  ft  out  and 
warlike.  Bacon^j  Effays, — 

Infedious  ftreams  of  crowding  (ins  began. 
And  through  the  fpurious  breed  and  guilty  na» 
tton  ran.  Kof€Qmmon* 

Rode  fair  Alcanius-on  a  fiery  fteed, 
Queen  Dido's  gift,  and  of  the  Tyrian  brrti, 

a.  A  family  generation ;  in  contempt. — A  con  fin 
of  his  la(t  wife's  was  propofed ;  but  John  would 
have  no  more  of  the  breed.  Arbuthnot**  Hiflory  of 
y»  Bull.    3.  Progeny ;  oflspring  ■— 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  tl  y  friend ;  for  when  did  friendihip  take 
A  bre.d  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ? 

Sbfik  /p.  Merchant  nfFerire. 
4.  A  number  produced  at  once :  a  hatch  — She 
kys  them  in  the  fand,  where  they  lie  till  they  are 
hatched  \  foroetimes  above  an  hundred  at  a  breed. 

(i.)  Breed  in  geography,  a  village  in  SuflTex, 
KW.  of  Winchelfea. 

(r.^*  To  BRfiED.  v.  /».  preter.  I  bred,  I  hare 
bred  [bra^dan.  Sax.]     1.  To  procreate;  to  gene- 
rate ;  to  produce  more  of  the  fpecies.^ 
"*on»»  fi'-rcer  in  Numldia  brrdj 

Wit^  Cart  ^a^:e  were  in  triumph  led.  Kofcommon^ 
a.  To  produce  from  on  '»  felf. — Children  wou  i 
breed  their  teeth  with  l^fs  danger.  Locke,  z*  To 
occafion  ;  to  caufe :  to  produce  — 

Th' r'^at  he  roared  tor  exceeding  pain, 

Th?*^  t  >  have  heard,  great  horrour  wouH  hive 

bred*  ^*"*  J'  ^uem. 

— Our  owa  hearts  we  know,  but  we  are  not  cti  • 

tain  wnat  hope  the  rites  and  orders  of  our  church 

!\^yt  brtd  in  the  heart  of  others.  Hoohr.  -What 
lurt  ill  company,  and  overmuch  libtrty,  breedetb 
in  youtb  !  AJcharrCs  '^ebuoi^aflrr,  -Intemperance 
and  lu^  ^r*tW  infirmities  and  dif  afcs,  which,  he- 
iK\^  propagated,  fpoil  the  ftrain  of  a  nation.  TH" 
iotfin,  4.  To  conceive ;  to  hatch  j  to  piot.  — My 
fJ^\  Bdz.^r !  had  he  a  hand  to  write  this !  a  heart 
and  brain  to  brerd  it  in  !  Hhakef,  Kinj(  I  car.  5. 
To  give  birth  to;  to  be  the  native  place:  fo,  there 
are  brerd  fi  •  pcjn.is,  and  feedin^;  ponds.  -  Mr  H;ird- 
in  ,  and  the  worthiest  Divine  ChriftendomJhath 
bred  ft)r  the  fpare  of  fome  hundreds  of  years  were 
broil Klit  up  together  in  the  (ame  uu.vtTlIty. 
liooktr.— 

Hail  foreign  wonder  I 
Whom,  certain  thefe  rough  (hades  did  never 
.brifd..  Milton. 

if^  To  educ  ite  ;  to  form  by^  edircatiorr. — 

Whow^'er  thou  art,  whofe  forward  ears  are  bent 
On  ftate  affairs  to  guide  the  government ; 
Hear  firft  what  Socnti*s  of  old  has  laid. 
To  the  lov'd  youth,  whom  he  at  Athens  bred, 

Drjdem* 
To  breed  up  the  fon  to  common  fenfe. 
Is  evermore  thj  parent's  leaft  cxpence. 

Dryd'-n^s  ytrtrnaL 
And  left  their  pillagers,  to  rapine  brtd* 
Without  cour.ti*0'J,  to  ilxip  and  fpoii  the  dead. 

Drj4L'n. 
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— Hts  f*rm  may  net  rmove  ^  is  childrm  too  faf 
from  him,  or  the  tr^<le  he  b^erdj  them  up  in«> 
Locke.  7.  To  bring  up;  to  take  care  of  from  io«^ 
fancy  — 

Ah,  wretched  me!  by  fates  averfe  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth  With  pain,  with  care  to 
breed  Dryden* 

S.  To  condttd  through  the  firft  ftages  of  life.— 
Bred  up  in  grief,  can  pie  ifure  be  our  thtme? 
Our  endlefs  anguim,  do  s  not  nature  claim  I 
Reafon  and  forrow  .  r**  to  us  tijt-  Um&      hrior* 
(1.)  •  To  Brfed.  1'  «.     I.  I  o  bnng  young.— 
Lucina,  it  ft  ems,  was  brr  d^hgj  as  iho  did  n  tr.ingf 
but  erittrtain  the  comp<)ny  with  a  djfcourft;  upoQt 
the  difficulty  of  reckoning  to  a  dav     SieSmor^ 
ft.  To  be  mcrcafed  by  new  proiiuftion.— 

But  could  youth  laft,  and  love  ttill  bretd^ 
Had  joys  no  date,  and  a^^  no  need  ; 
Then  thefe  delights  my  mmd  mijiht  move 
To  live  with  thee,  ana  be  ihy  .ove.      Raleigbm, 
3.  To  be  produced  ;  to  have  birth.  -- 

Where  they  moft  breed  and  haunt;  I  have 
otferv'd. 
The  air  is  delicate.  Shake  .  A^ocbeth^ 

— There  is  a  worm  that  breedetb  m  old  fnow,  and 
dietn  foon  afttr  it  cometii  out  of  the  fnuw-  .^- 
tou'i  Natural  Hiflory  — 'Ihe  cattrpiiiar  is  en.-  of 
the  moft  general  of  worms,  and  t>  fdrtb  of  dew 
and  leaves  A^  row.— It  hath  been  the  general  tnu 
dition  and  behef,  that  m.<ggots  and  Ries  bretd  ia 
putrefied  cyrc.'fes    Br  >  thy,    4.  To  raife  a  breed»- 

—  In  the  choice  of  fwine,  choofc  fucb  to  breed  of 
as  are  of  long  large  bodies     Mortimer 

•  BR£liDBA  I  E.  .  /.  [from  t>rrcd  and  bute.1 
One  that  breeds  quarrels;  an  incendiary  •  An  l.o- 
neft,  willing,  kind  teliow,  as  ever  iVrvant  (hall 
come  in  houf?  withal :  and,  1  wamnt  you,  no 
teltale,  nor  no  breedbate,  ^bstkej^.  Merry  U^tvrj  tf 
IVind/or. 

♦  BREEDER.  «./.  [from  breed.]  i.  That  which 
products  any  ihin^'.  —Time  is  the  nurfe  and  bieed* 
er  of  all  good,  ^hakeipeare,  2.  The  perton  which 
brings  up  another  —Time  was,  when  Italjr  and 
Home  have  been  the  beft  breeders  and  bnngenup 
of  the  wortt^eft  mtn*  AJcbam**  ixcboolmajterm  j. 
A  female  that  is  prolifick.—  Get  thee  to  a  nunne^ 
ry ;  why  ttiould  thou  be  a  breeder  ot  tinucrs  I 
Sbakej.  Haml-t.-^ 

Here  is  the  babe,  at  loathfome  as  a  toadt 
Amongft  the  faireft  bnedtn  of  our  tim^. 

^  bake  p.  Tit.  Anir^ 

—  Let  there  be  100  perfons  in  Lon<ioa  anU  a« 
many  in  the  country,  w^  f-y,  thtt  it  theirbe  60" 
ot  them  b^cid.rs  in  London,  there  are  more  thai^ 
50  in  the  country    0*-uunt  — 

Tet  if  a  frit-nd  a  ui^ht  or  two  fl»ould  need  her» 
He'd  recomm  nd  her  ?s  .»  fpeciai  breeder.  Pope, 
4-  One  that  takes  care  to  r..ife  a  breed.— The 
brevdcn  of  linglifh  cattle  turned  much  to  dair^''^ 
or  eife  kept  their  cattle  to  6  or  7  yeais  old.  Tent'  le^ 
{i.>  •  BREEDING  n.j,  |trom  brt  d.\  1.  Edu-- 
cation  ;  inftrudion ;  qualiGcations. — 

She  had  htr  breeding  at  my  father's  charge, 
A  poor  phyfician's  daughter  Shake/. 

—  I  am  a  gtntleman  of  blood  and  breedinj^, 
Shuke/f.  Ki'g  L*/i'.—  \  hop^*  to  fee  it  a  piece  of 
none  of  the  meaneft  b:  edin;^  to  be  acquainted 
With  the  laws  of  nature.  QiMiwUe'j  Scepjsf  Prrfi 
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«.  Mann<n«;  knowledge  of  ceremony.— 

As  nt  n  o>  hr  rr  in  /,  fometimt  s  men  of  wit, 
1*  avoid  great  errours,  muft  the  lefs  commit. 
•  Pope, 

The  Gnccs  from  the  court  did  next  provide 
Bntdingy  and  wit,  and  air,  and  decent  pride. 

J.  Nurtur';  care  to  bring  up  from  the  infant  ft  ate.  - 
\\  r./  w  .8  f .y  breeui  .^  order  d  and  prefcnb'd, 

Ab  of  a  p.rfon  ilpar  ite  to  God, 

D.  rij:a*d  tor  ^^VLXt  exploits?  ^'U'on*s  Aj^ohlflet, 

(i  )  B<Ekp.\G,  in  a  moral  ftmf,  (f  i.  df,  i.) 
denot'-s  a  pcrfon's  behaviour  in  tlie  cxte.nai  offi- 
o  8  of  focial  liie  In  this  finfe  we  fay  qvclUbrd^ 
il'b  ft/,  a  man  of  b  eedn^t  $cc  Good  breeding 
is  n  ird  to  d.  fiiiv ;  none  can  undeHtand  the  theory 
but  thoff  who  have  the  pra(^tice  GcK)d  breeding 
•rnoiints  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
ca.lwd  FOLi  fL\'hSj,  among  the  ancient  Romans 
t;  RB  \  M  '  Y.  G(>od  breeding  is  near  to  virtue,  and 
inrm  often  lead  a  man  a  gr^it  part  ot  the  way  to- 
wards it ;  aJthou^lj  »t  muft  be  owned,  there  are 
too  m  ♦ny  ir.ftances  of  its  failing  to  produce  this 
happy  efteft.  Lord  Cheftcrfield  with  all  his  good 
tjrc'edii  g,  was  a  very  bad  moralift.  Good  breed- 
ing teaches  a  man  to  rejoice  in  a<^8  of  civility,  to 
feek  out  obje^fi  of  companion,  and  to  be  pleafed 
iw^ith  every  occafion  of  doing  them  good  offices. 
l^rd  Shaftefbury  compares  the  well-bred  man 
with  the  real  phJlofophf  r :  both  chandt^rs  aim  at 
^Rrhat  is  excellent,  afpire  to  a  juft  tafte,  and  keep 
in  view  the  model  ot  what  is  beautiful  and  be- 
coming.  The  condu<ft  and  manners  of  the  one 
are  formed  according  to  the  moft  perfcft  eafe, 
and  good  er*teTtamm«  nt  of  company ;  of  the  o 
ther,  according  to  the  ftridteft  intertft  of  man- 
Icind ;  the  one  according  to  his  rank  and  quality 
in  liis  private  ftation ;  the  other  according  to  his 
rank  and  dignity  of  ftation.  See  Ma«<n  ^  rs.  Ho- 
race feems  to  have  united  botji  charaAers: 

Quid  vrrum  atque  deceits  euro  tt  rogo^  ei  omnu  in 
bocfum. 

^.'t.)  B^Ei^ DING  OF  FISH.    See  PONO. 

(4.)  Brefding  of  horses.    See  Horse. 

^RFEDiNG-STOKE,  in  mineraloiry,  a  fort  of 
mafs  of  Peebles,  joined  by  a  fpany  cement ;  fre- 
quent in  divers  parts  of  Hertfordihire. 

BREEDON  ON  the  hill,  a  village  in  Leicef- 
terflure,  near  Stanton-Harold. 

BREEF  CARDS,  a  Ifind  of  falfe  cards,  either  a 
little  longer  or  broader  than  the  reft,  whereby 
they  may  be  felt  and  diftinguifhed. 

BREEM,  adj.  obf.  fi' rce    Snen.er. 

BKEENBERG,    Bartholomew,    an    excellent 

fainter,  born  at  Utretcht  in  1620 ;  and  beft  known 
y  his  chriftian  name  Italized,  Bartolomeo, 
having  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Rome. 
His  pictures  were  helcl  in  the  higheft  eftimatibn. 
He  excelled  in  landfcapes,  which  he  enriched  with 
hiftoncal  ftibjeds.  The  fij^ures  and  animals  were 
^rawn  in  a  mafterly  manner.  He  alfo  etched  from 
h»  own  defigns  a  fet  of  14  Vittws  at.d  Landfcapes^ 
cr^'omenird  *with  R'Jnj^  He  died  in  1 660,  aged  40. 
•  BREESE.  a./.  Ibriofa,  Saxon.]  A  ftinging 
•y ;  the  gadfly.— 

Cleopatra^ 
The  bre'^^  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June,!* 
Hoifts  iAil,  and  jiie^      Shairjp.  Jut.  and  Cleof. 
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The  team'd  write,  the  Infed  Aretjk 

Is  but  the  mongrel  prince  ot  btes.       ffudibras, 
A  fierce  loud  buzzing  bretfet  their  Itings 
draw  bloody 

And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood 

Drjden. 

(i.)  *  BREEZE.  ».  r  [brezza,  Ital]  A  gentli 
gale;  a  foft  wind. -We  find,  that  thofe  hotteil 
regions  of  tlie  world,  feated  under  the  equinottia! 
line,  or  ne.ir  it.  are  fo  refrefhed  with  a  gaie  of 
eafterly  wind,  which  the  Spaniards  call  brefze, 
that  doth  ever  mors  blow  ftrooger  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Raiewb,^- 

From  land  ^  gentle  bi^eeze  arofe  by  night» 

Sereneiy  fhone  the  ftars,  the  moon  was  ii^ht, 
•    And  the  fea  trembled  with  her  lilver-iight.  Dryd, 
Gradual  finks  the  brerze 

Into  a  pert'edt  calm^  that  not  a  breath 

Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  clofing  tvood. 

Ttomfon* 

(2.)  Breezf,  a  fliifting  ijrind  that  blows  from 
fea  or  land  for  certain  hours  m  the  day  or  nig  11 1 ; 
common  in  Africa  and  fome  parts  of  the  E  and 
W.  Indies.  Bret  zcs  diher  from  b'TSsiA  or  trade 
winds,  as  the  former  are  diurnal,  or  have  their 
periods  each  day ;  and  the  latter  are  annual,  and 
blow  at  a  diftance  trom  land,  i  he  fea  breezei- 
rule  by  d»y,  and  the  land  breezes  by  night,  being 
conftant  as  the  feafons  of  the  year,  or  coinie  of 
the  fun,  on  which  they  feem  to  depend :  not  but 
that  tney  appear  fooner  %t  later,  ftronger  or  weak* 
er,  in  fomc  places  than  in  ot  tiers ;  and  vary  the 
alternative  according  tojthe  fevcra*  latitudes  iitu- 
ations,  and  foils,  &c  ot  the  countries  where  thcf 
are  found.    See  W<nd. 

{\\  Bre€ze,  in  brick-making,  fmall  afhet 
and  cinders  fometimes  made  ufe  of  mftead  of 
coals,  tor  the  burning  of  bricks.  But  as  this  does 
not  fo  well  anfwcr  the  end,  the  ufe  ot  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  li  Geo.  I.  cap.  ^5  but  allowed  by  3 
Geo.  n.  cap.  12   and  ic  Geo.  Ill   cap. '49. 

Breeze  aly.    See  BREESb,  and  Tabani/s. 

•  BREEZY,  adf  [from  breezt.^  Fanned  with 
gales. — 

The  fecr,  wliile  zephyrs  curl  the  fwelling  deep, 

Balks  on  the  bre  zj  ihore,  m  grateful  fleep. 

His  oozy  limb.  Pope* 

BREGANZOiV,  a  ftrong  caftle  of  France,  in 
the  ci-devant  province  of  Provence. 

BREGl.Ni  Z,  or  B^ROtNiz,  a  town  of  Ty- 
rol  in  Germany,  lituated  at  the.E.  end  of  the 
hke  of  Conftance,  6  miles  8.  of  Liudau.  It  was 
taken. poiTeliion  of  by  a  column  ot  the  French  ar-. 
my  under  Gen.  Kellerman,  in  July  1 796.  Lon.  9. 
40.  E.  Lat.  47.36.  »N. 
'fiuEGMA,  in  ahatomy,  the  fame  with  sinci- 
put, X)r  the  fore-head.  The  bregma  confifta 
chiefly  of  two  bones,  hence  alfo  cal.ed  bregnotis 
ojfa  Cxojfa  pivietdlia.  See  Anatomy,  f  119, 178. 
Bregma  properly  denotes  the  middle  and  fore  part 
of  the  head,  fituated  over  the  forehead,  and  ex- 
tent^ng  on  both  fides  to  the  temples. ,  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  obfcure,  and  has  been  much  con- 
troverted between  lioft'man  and  Lindenius. 

BRKGNA,  a  fortrefs  of  Hungarian  Dalmatia, 
in  Morlachia. 

(i.}BR£HARy  one  of  the  SciUy  iflands,  lying 
U  u  a  3» 
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^  miles  almoft  direjftly  W.  of  the  Land's  End  in 
Cornwall,  between  the  illes  of  Micarlo,  Guel, 
Trefcaw,  and  Sanifon.  tt  is  the  rougheft  and 
iRoU  mountainous  of  them  all,  and  not  many  years 
ago,  there  were  only  two  families  in  it,  but  now 
there  arc  13.'  There  are  feveral  barrows  edged 
with  flonie,  in  which  they  buried  confidcrable  per- 
fons  in  ancient  times ;  befides  many  monuments 
of  the  Druids.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
with  the  reft  made  but  one  ifland,  which  is  tlie 
rcafon  why  fo  many  antiquities  are  now  found  in 
moft  of  them. 

(2«)Br£HAr,  the  only  town  or  rather  village 
in  the  ifland,  (N°  i.)  confifting  of  a  few  houfes. 

BREHILL,  a  town  uear  Audover,  Hampilure. 

(I.)  *  BKEHON.  nj.  An  Irilh  word.— In  the 
cafe  of  murder,  the  hrehon^  that  is,  their  judge, 
will,  ccft.pound  between  the  murderer  and  the 
party  murdered,  which  profecute  the  adion,  that 
the  nialefadof  fhall  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child 
or  wife  of  him  that  is  flain,  a  recompence,  which 
th^y  call  ad  eriach.  Spenfer. 
\  (a.)  Brehons  wer^  the  provincial  judges  a- 
inong  the  ancient  Iriih,  by  whom  jullice  was  ad- 
miniftered,    and  confroverfies  decided.      Thefe 

&ge8  were  a  diftin^  tnbc,  and  had  competent 
nds  allowed  them  in  inheritance.    In  criminal 
cafes  the  brchon  liad  the  i  ith  part  of  all  the  fmcsj 
fvhich  could  not 'but  be  confiderablc  at  a  tim^ 
yrhen  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  the  like  of- 
fences, were  only  fubjeft  to  pecuniary  commu- 
tations. % 
^  BREHONIC^  LEGES,  7  the    general    rules 
BREHON  LAW.^,            S  of  law  obferved  by 
the  Brehope,  and  having  the  force  of  laws  through- 
out all  the  provinces  of  Europe.    Several  frag^ 
pients  of  the  Uges  Brebonica  are  ftill  extant  in  pub- 
lic and  private  librai-ies.    The  moft  complete  col- 
ledlion  is  that  {belonging  to  the  duke  of  Chandosj 
containing  ^^h  fheets  clofe  written,  full  of  abbre- 
viated words,  and  not  very  legible,  '  By  the  fta- 
tute  of  Kilkenny,  made  under  Edward  IIL  it  is 
enadled  that  no  Engliih  fiibjedt  fhall  fubmit  to  a 
trial  by  the  Breton  law,  pn  the  penalty  of  higli 
treafon  :  Notwithftanding  which,  many  were  ftill 
under  a  nccefiity  of  being  concluded  by  the  Irifh 
laws  and  cuftoms,  till  the  whole  kingdom  was 
fettled  on  an  Englifli  bottom  by  King  Ji;mc8  I.    - 
BREID,  aJJ.  oh/,  bred. 
7a  Breid,  v.  n.  obf.  to  be  in  like  condition. 
BREIDE,  iv.prict.  ohf>  difl  arife.  Cixtuc.     . 
.   BREMBLE,  a  town  E.  of  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
BREMBLEIIAM,  near  Malmtbury,  VViltfnire. 
UO  *  BREME-  adj,  [frona  bremmany  Saxon,  to 
rage  or  fume.]  Cruel;  fharp;  fevere*  Not  ufed.«^ 
And  when  the  fhining  fun  laugheth  opce,    , 
You  deemen  the  fpring  come  at  once: 
But  eft,  when  you  count,  you  freed  from  fear, 
Comt-P  the  breme  winter,  with  chamfred  browi|, 
FuU  of  wrinkles,  and  frofty  furrows.      Spenftr* 
(2  )  Br    ML,  aJii.  ohf,  fiercely.  Spenftr, 
.  HRi.:tU: GARTEN,  or  Bremcjarton,  a  con- 
f:dualle  town  of  Switzerland,"  in  the  tt  nitory  of 
fyen-Aempter,   between  the  cantons  of  Zurich 
r.nd   Tern.     The  inhabitant's  are 'Roman  Cathch- 
Jles^  .".nd  deal  chiefly  in  pnpcr.     It  is  very  advan- 
ta^rouHy  featcd  on  the  river  Ruf^  10  niilvs  W.  of 
V.uritli.    Lon.  8.  17.  E.  Lat.  47.  %%,  N. 
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(i.)  BREMEN,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  lying  between  the  rivers 
Wefer  and  the  Elbe  j  of  which  the  former  fep% 
rates  it  from  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh,  and  the 
other  from  that  of  Holftein.  The  air  is  cold; 
but  the  country  is  fntile,  arid  well  peopled.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Sweden,  but  was  atterwards 
conquered  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  fold  it 
to  the. king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elector  of  Hano- 
ver, 1716.  In  winter  it  is  fubjedt  to  inundations. 
On  Chriftmas,  161 7,  feveral  thoufand  cattle  were 
drowned,  befides  feveral  hundred  people  j  and 
the  country  was  fo  covered  with  water,  that  it 
has  coft  immenfe  fums  to  repair  the  dykes. 
'  (2.)  Bremen,  a  large,  populous,  and  very 
ftfong  town,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  (N**  x.) 
with  an  archbifliop's  fee.  The  river  Wefer  runs 
through  it,  and  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new 
town.  In  September  1739,  while  the  inhabitant^ 
were  aflecp,  the  powder  magazine  was  fet  oo  firt? 
by  lightning ;  and  all  the  houfes  were  Ihaken,  as 
if  J  here  had  been  a  violent  earthquake.  This 
iown  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates,  and  is 
divided  into  4  quarters,  each  of  whjch  has  a  Bur- 
gomafter.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  large  market- 
place, with  the  Aatue  of  Rolando.  It  has  a  great 
trade  for  iron,  fjax,  hemp,  and  linen,  with  France, 
England,  Spaip,  and  Portugal ;  and  in  return  im- 
ports provifions,  with  which  it  fupplies  Weft- 
phalia  and  the  countries  about  Hanover.  It  alfo 
gets  a  great  deal  by  its  filhevies;  the  trade  for 
blubber  witR  the  S.  of  Germatiy  is  very  confider- 
ablc. It  is  70  miles  NW.  of  Zell.  Lon.  8.  48.  E. 
tat.  ^s*  6.  N. 
"  Bremeh-veerd,  or)  a  town  in  Brem-en,  (N^ 

Brem EN-WOE RD,  Si.)  fcated  on  the  river 
Ooft.    Lon.  8.  7,s.  E.  tat.  55.  48.  N. 

BREMER,*a  town  near  Blandford,  Dorfetfhire. 

BREMERUVOIDE,  a  fortified  town  of  Lower 
Saxony,  a?  miles J^.  of  Bremen.  Lon.  8.  35.  E. 
Lat.  53.  48.  N. 

BREMGARTEN.    See  Bremegarten. 

BREMPTON,  near  Webmore,  Somerfctftiire. 

(1.)  BREN,  in  Cornwall,  4  miles  W.  of  Bodmin. 

(2.)  Br  EN,  «./  ohf.  bran.  Chane. 

To  Br  EN,  V.  «.  obf,  to  bum.  Spenfer, 

BRENCHLEY,  a  village  in  Kent,  6  mCes  from 
Tunbridge  Wells. 
.  BRENDE,  a4j,  obf.  bunit;  bumiftied.   Ci>auc. 

To  Brendb,  1;.  a.  obf.  to  bum.    Qbauc* 

BRENKHORN,  a  viUage  in  Northumberland, 
S.  of  Rothbury. 

BRENNAGE,  ")  in  authors  of  the  mid- 

BRENNAGIUM,  or  >  die  age,  a  kind  of  tri- 

BRENNATTCUM,  ^bute  paid  io  lieu  of 
tran,  or  bran  itfelf,  which  the  tenants  were  obli- 
ged to  f  urnilh  for  the  fupport  of  the  lord's  hounds. 

BivENNE,  a  ci-devant  territory  of  France,  in 
the  late  province  of  Touraine,  now  included  in 
the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire. 

PRFNNING,  a  river  of  S.  Wales, in  Cardiganfli. 

BRENNINGLY,  ad-u.  obf.  warmly.  Cbauc. 

BRENNUS,  a  celebrated  captain  among  the 
Cauls,  Who,  about  A.  A.  C.  388,  entered  It% 
with  a  powerful  army;  made  great  conqueffs 
therc;  defeated  tlie  Romans:  and  facked  Rome. 
1  he  capital  alane  was  defended ;  and  Carollius 
coming  to  its  relief,  drove  thc'Gauls  not  only  out 

or 
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jofRome,  bat  out  of  alL Italy.    See  Rom e,  his- 
tory OF. 

BRENSET,  a  village  W.  of  N.  Romney,  Kent. 

(i.)  *  BRENT,  cdj,  [from  brennariy  Saxon,  to 
l)urn.l  Burnt.     Obfolete. 

What  flames,  quoth  he,  wheh  I  thee  pre- 
fent  fee 

In  danger  rather  to  be  drent  than  brent  ? 

Fairy  Queen. 

(i.)  Brent,  a  river  of  Somerfetfliire. 

(3.)  Brent,  a  fmall  town  of  Devonfhire,  with 
a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  on  May 
ijth  and.Odt.  loth,  for  homed  cattle.  It  lies  on 
the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  6  miles  from 
Alhburton,  a6  SW.  from  Exeter,  and  198  W.  by 
S.  of  JLondon.     Lon.  4.  4,  W.  Lat.  50.  33.  N. 

(4.)  Brent,  or  Brent-brook,  a  rivulet  qf 
Middlefex,  which  rifes  near  Finchlcy  Common, 
and  pafTes  through  the  W.  part  of  Brentford,  (to 
which  it  gives  name,)  into  the  Thames. 

(^.)  Brent«  Sir  Nathaniel,  LL.  D.  was  bom 
at  Little  Woolford,  Warwickfliire,  in  1573;  e- 
ducatcd  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees, 
In  J '61  J,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  on  his  return 
he  married  the  daughter  and  heirefs  pfDr  Abbot, 
Bp.  of  Salifbury  and  niece  of  Abp.  Abbot ;  who 
fent  him  to  Venice  in  161 7,  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  Hiflorj  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  from  the.  joint 
authors;  fathers  Paul  and  Fulgentio;  which  he 
tranflatcd  from  Italian  into  Englilh.  He  received 
feveral  promotions  from  the  archbifhop,  and  was 
Tcnighted  by  king  Charles  I.  but  was  afterwards 
deprived  or  them  for  joining  the  Puritans  and  ta- 
king t!ie  covenant.  In  1646,  when  Oxford  fur- 
rendered  to  the  parliament,  he  was  reftored  tt> 
his  wardcn-fhip  of  Merton  college  and  appointed 
chief  vifitory  of  that  univerfity.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1652,  aged  79. 

(6.)  Brent,  east,    "j)  three  Englifh  villages  iq 

(7.3  Brent,  south,  >Somerfetfhire,  about  18 

(8.)  Brent,  west,  j  niiles  from  BriftoU 

BRENTA,  in  ornithology,  the  Brent  goose, 
a  fpecies  of  Anas,  with  a  black  neck  and  a  w^hite 
collar  round  it.    It  has  been  ufually  confounded   Jecundus  de  oculo,    8.  Commentarii  in  etbica  Artfto^ 
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BRENT-KNOLL,  in  Somerfetfhire,*near  thd 
Brent  Marfties*. 

Brent  marshes  are  fituated  in  Somerfetih. 
between  Glaftonbury  and  Start-point. 

B^IENT-STREET,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  ia 
the  pariih  of  Hendon. 

BRENT-TOR,  in  Devonfhire,  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  betweqn  Lidford  and  Milton-Abbcy.  It 
ferves  for  a  fea  mark. 

•  BRENTWOOD,  or  BOrntWood,  a  town  of 
EfTex,  on  a  riling  ground  in  the  road  from  Lon- 
don to*  Colchefter.  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  and  ' 
lies  II  miles  WSW.  of  Chelmsford,  and  18 
ENE.  of  London.  Lon.  o.  25.  £.  Lat.  ji. 
38.  N. 

BRENUTH,  the  ancient  name  of  Bii^nie. 

BREOCK,  St,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Cora- 
wall,  near  Wardbridge.       • 

BREPHOTROPHIUM,   [from  |8e«f*c,  infant, 
and  T^cfK,  nourifhment,]  an  hofpital  for  foundlings 
or  orphans. 
.    BREPHOTROPHY,.  the  nurture  of  infants. 

BRERE,  «./.  obf.  a  brier.  Chauc. 

BRERETON,  a  town  near  Congleton,  Chclh. 

BREREWOOD,  Edward,  a  very  learned  Eng- 
lifh  mathematician  and  antiquary,  the  fon  of  Ro* 
bert  Brerewood  a  tradefman,  who  was  thrice 
mayor  of  Chefter ;  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1565. 
He  was  educated  in  Chefier;  and  admitted,  ia 
1581,  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford.  In  15961 
he  became  the  firft  profeffor  of  aftronomy  in  Gre- 
iham  college  in  London,  where  he  led  a  very  re* 
tired  life.  He  died  there  of  a  fever,  Nov.  4, 1613. 
He  was  a  great  fearcher  into  antiquity  and  curious 
knowledge ;  but  never  publifhed  any  thing  during 
his  life.  After  his  death  came  out  the  following 
works.  I.  De  ponderibus  et  preliis  weterum  num^ 
morum. '  %,  Inquiries  touching  the  divei'iities  dP 
languages  and  religion  through  the  chief  parts  of 
the  world;  3.  Elementa  logics  in  gratiamjiudiof^ 
jwveniutis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  4.  TraSatus  quidam 
hgici.  u  6.  Two  treatifes  on  the  Sabbath. 
7.  TraSattu  duoy  quorum  primus  efi  de  meteor isf 


with  the  Barnacle,  (See  Anas,  N°  5,  &  16.  and 
Barnacle,  N®  5.)  and  fuppofed  to  differ  from 
it  only  in  fex ;  but  this  is  erroneous.  It  is  fome- 
what  larger  than  the  barnacle,  and  h  longer  bo- 
died. Ray.     See  Plate  XL VI.  Pig.  9. 

BRENT-BROOK.    Sec  Brent,  N^  4.       ' 

BRENTE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in 
Trent,  and  ruhning  SE.  through  the  Venetian 
territories  in  Italy,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  oppofite 
|to  Venice. 

BRENT-ELEY,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  E.  of  La- 
venhaip. 

BRENTFORD,  a  town  of  Middefex,  7  miles 
from  London,  on  the  great  road  to  the  W.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  in  which  laft 
are  the  church,  and  the  matkct-houfe  where  the 
country  eledions  are  held.  It  Ts  long,  well  flocked 
with  public  houfes,  is  feated  on  the  river  Thames, 
and  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn.  Lon.  o.  10. 
W.  Lat.51.  a6.N. 

BRENT  GOOSE.    See  Brenta,  N°  a. 

BRliNTINGBY,  a  village  in  Leicefterlhirc, 
near  Meltoh-I^wbray. 


telij.  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  the  original  MS. 
of  this,  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  inthefmall- 
eft  and  neateft  charadters  that  his  eyes  ever  be- 
held ;  and  that  it  was  finifhed  by  him  on  the  a  7  th 
of  Odtober,  1586.  9.  Patriarchal  goverwnent  of 
the  ancient  church. 

BRESCIA,  the  capital  of  Brefciano,  a  ftrong 
town  with  a  biihop's  fee  and  a  good  citadel.  It 
is  feated  on  an  agreeable  plain  on  the  river  Garza, 
which  runs  through  it.  Its  walls  are  alfo  wafhed 
by  the  Mela  on  the  W.  and  the  Navilio  on  the  E. 
It  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants.  They  m^r 
nufadlure  cloths  and  hard  wares.  In  March  1797, 
they  folicited  to  he  annexed  to  tjie  new  republic 
of  Lombardy.  It  lies  35  miles  N.  of  Cremona,! 
and  95  W.  of  Venice.  Lon.  10.  5.  E.  Lat.  45. 
31.  N. 

BRESCIANO,  a  province  of  Italy  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venice ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gri- 
fons  and  the  bifliopric  of  'I'rent ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
lake  Garda,  the  Vcronefe,  and  the  duchy  of  Man- 
tua; on  the  S.  by  Mantua  and  the  Cremonefe; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Cremafco,  the  Bur^omafco, 
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Md  the  Vattelina.    It  is  watered  b^rfcreral  fmall  merks  of  Iand«  and  contained  6yo  inhabitantl  lA 

rivers,  which  render  it  very  fertile;  and  is  full  of  179*.     They  have  26  filhin^  boats 

towns  and  villages.  Ca.)  Bkessav,  £urr.4,  and  Quar.ff,  3  unittti 

BRESCICATK,  in  commofce,  a  kind  of  bays,  of  parifhes  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  and  on  the 

vhich  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  with  the  ne-  coaft  of  Shetland,  comprehending  alfo  the  illands 

groea,  between  the  river  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leo^  of  Noss,  Haykra,  and  Housk.     Tbty  are,  iO 

jna.    The  beft  forts  for  that  purpofc  are  the  blue  all,  above  ten  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  rent  at 

and  the  red.  .  about  4000  u  Scots,  annually,  belides  more  th^a 

BRESFXLO,  a  fmal!  town  of  Italy,  in  Modenai  double  that  fum  in  fiftiings.  The  ciimate  is  damp, 

feated  on  the  I'o.  L.oi>.  10.  15.  E.  Lat.  44*  55  N.  but  healthy.    The  population,  in  t^9't  «*»  ftaied 


BRESILIA,  in  ornithology,  a  fpe«ies  of  tana- 
GB  A,  in  the  order  of  pijfrres. 

BRESiNl,  a  town  ol  Poland,  in  the  palatmate 
of  Lencici. 

CRRSL  GrtAM,  a  town  near  Difs,  Norfolkfh 


by  the  rev.  Mr  Mt  nzi  -s,  in  his  report  to  hir  J. 
Sinclair,  was  mh  \  and  had  increafed  127,  fi'ce 
1755.  I  he  number  of  flieep  was  ^coc,  and  of 
milck  cows  ccr,  be  (ides  many  oxon  and  hotfes. 
About  60  boats  are  employtd  in  hfhing  and  catch 


(i.)  BRESLAU,  or  Br'  slaw,  a  fmall  duchy  of    about  .^00  ling  each  annually.    "  Ihe  tifhjng,' 
lower  Silefia^  in  Germany,  lying  between  thofc  of    howev  r,  Mr  Menzies  obferves.  "  is  a  great  ob- 


Wolaw,  Olflip,  Brieg,  Schwcdnitz,  and  Lignitz, 
It  is  every  where  level  and  flat ;  is  an  excellent 
com  and  pafture  country,  aboumlmg  with  herds 
ot  c^itth  ..nd  flocks  of  flieep;  but  deflitute  of 
•wood,  exc  pt  m  one  diftria.  The  roads  m  ge- 
ueril  ..re  vtry  bad.    Both  the  properly  and  junf- 


flacle  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  chief 
objedt  of  the  proprietors  being  to  have  as  man/ 
fifhtTmen  on  their  grounds  as  pofllble  The  fatms, 
confequently,  are  very  fmali.  Few  leafcs  are 
granted.  Many  fervices  the  fad  markb  of  liavcry, 
are  demanded.    They  muft  flih  for  their  maftcrs, 


diction  belong  to  the  king  of  frufliaj  forming  a  who  either  give  them  a  fee  entirely  inadequate  to 

pr^rt  of  one  of  the  3  bailiwics,  into  which  all  the  their  labour  and  dangers,  or  take  their  hih  at  a 

immediate  princip.Uitie8  are  divided.  lower  price  tnan  others  would  give.    It  is  true, 

(2.^  Bk  If  SLAU,  or  /  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy,  (he  adds,)  that  in  the  years  of  fcarcity,  they  muft 

BRES!  .AW,         S  (N"*  I.)  and  of  all  Silefia,  fi-  depend  upon  their  landlords  for  fubiiflence,  and 

tuated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Oder  and  Ohlau.   In-  are  often  detp  in  their  debt.    But  why  not  allow 

CiU  iinj?  the  fuburbs,  it  is  of  great  extent;  having  them  to  make  the  beft  of  their  fituatton?  Wby 

many  lnr;:e  regular  fquares,  broad  ftrects,  ftately  not  let  them  have  leafes  upon  reafonable  terms, 

public  ..nd  private  edihces;  but  the  fortifications  and  difpofe  of  their  produce  to  thole  who  Wi J 

are  of.no  importance.    It  has  many  churches  (be-  give  them  the  beft  price  ?  Why  not  let  them  fifli 

fides  convents^  be  ouging  to  the  catholics;  fcveral  for  tbemfelves?    Why  (hould  the  laifd  have  any 

to  the  Lutherans   one  to  the  CaWinifts,  and  ano-  claim,  exct.pt  for  the  ftipuiated  ixnt?  Neither  the 

ther  to  the  C'Tteks     The  Jews  have  likewile  two  climate  nor  the  foil  are  favourable  for  improve- 


iyna;ogues,  the  bifliop  a  ftately  palace,  and  the 
Lutlierans  two  gymnafiums.  The  Popifti  univer- 
fity  is  a  noble  ftrudure,  and  the  exchange  ismag* 
nincent  This  city  is  the  feat  of  ail  the  high  coU 
leges ;  and  the  3d  in  rank  next  to  Berlin  and  Ko- 
nigfl>erg,  in  the  whole  Pruflian  dominions.  Its 
trade  and  manufadures  are  very  confiderahle, 
•Several  of  the  monaftcries  and  nunneries  are  very 
roagaificent ;  and  there  are  alfo  fome  good  public 
libraries  in  it,  with  two  armouries,  a  college  of 
phyficians,  and  a  mint.  It  is  very  popuious,  and 
mucn  freqacnted  by  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Polifti, 
and  other  merchants,  having  feveral  fairs  It  was 
taken  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  in  i74i>  and  retaken 
by  the  •  uftrians  in  n^l »  b"*  the  king  of  Prulfia 
took  ;t  back  again  the  fame  year,  and  gained  a 
fi^nal  vidoryr  over  the  Auftrians  at  I^uthen,  a  viU 
Ia>;e  not  far  from  the  capital.  Breflaw  is  112  m. 
E.  of  Prague,  and  165  N.  ot  Vienna.  Lon.  17. 14. 
£.  Lat  <i.  u  N. 

(i.)  BRESLE,  a  river  in  the  N.  of  France. 

(a.)  Brfsle,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Rhpne  and  Loire,  and  ci-devant  province 
of  Lyofinois. 

HRESMA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by 
H  Idegard  and  feveral  others,  to  the  bream.    See 

CVPRINUS. 

(i.^  BRESSAY,  or  Brassa,  an  ifland  of  Scot- 
land, about  4  miles  long  and  2  broad,  lying  to  the 
£  of  the  coift  of  Shetland,  fro,m  which  it  is  fepa- 
jat^d  by  the  Sound,  (N*  3.)    It  coniilts  of  366*   kingdom,  and  wjU  hold  590  ihi|>s  at  a  time.    It 


ments  in  agriculture ;  but  with  proper  manage- 
ment much  might  be  done.*'  Stttf.  An^x  19% 

(3.)  BatssAY,  or  Brassa  Sr>yND  is  reckcned 
by  Mr  JMen^ies  f*  o|ie  of  the  beft  harbours  in  tne 
world."    See  BrAssa,  N*  ». 

(  I.J  BRESSK,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France, 
"bounded  on  the  N.  by  Burgundy  and  Franch« 
Comptc ;  on  the  £.  by  Savoy ;  on  the  S.  by  Vien- 
nois ;  on  the  W.  by  Dombes  and  the  Somme.  It 
is  40  miles  from  N.  to  S.  a:  d  23  from  £  to  W, 
It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  hemp,  has  fine  paftures, 
and  feveral  lakes  with  plenty  of  fifh.  It  was  divided 
into  the  higher,  on  the  fide  of  Boui^es,  and  the 
.lower  towards  St  Trivier  and  the  rivtr  Sonne* 
The  French  got  pofieflion  of  it  in  1601.  'J  he 
principal  placps  are  Bourg,  Brefle,  Montluel,  Pont 
de  Vaux,  and  Coligny.  It  now  forms  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain. 

VI.)  Brfssf,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain. 

BRFSSICI.    SeeBRF.STE. 

BlvESSUlRE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  I  he  T  wo  Sevres,  and  ci-dcvant  province 
of  Poidou.  It  is  ^5  miles  NW.  of  Poidiers* 
Lon.  o.  'JO.  W.  I,at  46.  50.  N. 

BRE.SSUMERS.    .See  Brest  summers. 

(i.)  BRKST,  a  maritime  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  oi  Cape  Fimfterre,  and  ci*devant  pro- 
vince 01  Brittany.  feat(;d  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
on  the  hue  ot  it^  port,  which  is  the  largeft  in  the 
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t2%  an  arfenal  with  fea-ftorfs,  placed  tliefc  on  ac 
count  of  its  ncamefs  to  the  woods,  mines  of  iron» 
an'i  other  thinsrs  proper  for  the  building  of  fliips. 
It  was  ent  rely  confumed  by  fire  in  1644.  'I  he 
crag  :y  entrance  into  the  port  is  narrow  and  guard- 
ed by  a  ftron?  caftle  feated  on  a  rock  which  can- 
not be  attempted  on  the  fea  fide  j  and  it  is  de- 
fend<*d  on  the  land  fide  by  a  large  ditch  and  other 
fortifications  The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  ill 
contrived,  few  in  number,  and  have  all  a  defcent. 
A  great  qu.^y  furrounds  this  fide  of  the  port, 
which  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  aoc  paces  broad ; 
and  there  are  magaiines  on  the  quay  full  of  foreign 
mere  landizs.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  port  the 
fine  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  fituated  ;  and  in  a 
fuburb  which  is  as  big  as  half  the  city,  there  is  i. 
ftrong  tower  oppofite  to  the  caftle,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port ;  there  is  alfo  a  great  quay  on  this  fide, 
bordered  with  lai^ge  magazines,  partly  within  the 
fock,  which  has  been  cut  away  to  enlarge  the 
place.  Thefe  are  extended  almoft  as  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  two  docks 
very  commodious  for  the  building  of  large  Ibips : 
the  (hops  and  houfes  of  the  workmen  are  all  a* 
round  them:  the  r  pewalks  are  feparated  from 
the  city  by  one  of  thefe  docks  TIic  entrance  in- 
to the  harbour  is  called  the  GuUeU  and  is  a  pajQage 
ettremely  diflkult  on  account  of  the  funk  rocks 
on  both  fides  of  the  fiiore ;  but  there  are  experi- 
ence pilots  who  cahy  fhips  in  very  fa'ely.  It  is 
30  miles  SK.  of  Morlaix,  and  315  W.  by  S.  of 
Paris     Lon.  4.  a6.  W.  Lat.  48.  a;.  N. 

'«.)•  Bpest.  »,/.  [Inarchitedure]  Thatmem* 
ber  of  a  column,  called  alfo  the  toruj  or  tore. 

(i.)  BRFSTE,  a  palat}nate,  and  province  of  Cu- 
Javia,  in  Poland  It  lies  between  the  palatinates 
of  Ploelko,  Rava,  and  Lencici  Wladiflaw.  It  is 
divided  into  4  chatrlanies. 

(i  )  Breste,  Bressici,  otBrfzesc,  theca- 
piul  or  the  palatinate,  (N  i.)  and  of  Polefia,  in 
Poland,  Dated  on  the  river  Bog,  80  miles  E.  of 
'U  arfaw,  and  fubjcdl  to  Poland.  It  is  a  fortified 
town,  and  has  1  caflle  bui't  upon  a  rock ;  with  a 
nmous  fynagogue,  reforted  to  by  the  Jews  from 
all  the  countries  in  Europe,  Lon.  94.  6.  E.  Lat. 
5«.  4-  N. 

To  Brfste,  v.  w.  obf.    To  burft    Cbaue. 

(i.^*  Brest  summers.  The  pieces  in  the  out- 
ward parts  of  any  timber  building,  and  in  the 
middle  floors,  into  which  the  girders  arc  framed. 
Ba'r'4, 

(1.)  Brest  SUMMERS.    See  Girders. 

BRE8  WORTH,  a  village  in  Suffbik,  near  Men- 
dleJham- 

U  )  •  BREST.  ».  /.  A  firti  of  the  turbot  kind, 
tlfo  hurt  or  brut.   Di9, 

(%  )  Bret  is  a  name  given  on  the  coafts  of  Lin- 
colnfhire  to  the  turl»ot,  a  fifh  extremely  plentiful 
there,  and  taken  in  vaft  numbtTs.  They  are  caught 
in  a  net,  trailed  by  two  horfes,  the  one  going  up 
to  the  middk  of  his  body  in  water,  the  other  on 
ihore 

BRETACHI^,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age, 
denote  wooden  towers  or  caftles,  wherewith  towns 
or  camps  were  defended. 

BRETAONK,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France, 
Aow  formed  into  5  departments,  viz.  North  Coaft^ 
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Ftniftrrre.  ITIe  and  Vilaine,  Lower  Loire,  and  Moff 
bihan.    SeeBaiTTAKY. 

BRETBEY,  a  village  7  miles  fiora  Derby 

BHETESSE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  line  em* 
battled  on  both  fides. 

BRETEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Lower  Seine,  feated  on  tht  rivtr  Iton,  15 
m.  SW.  ofEvreux     Lon   i.o.  ELat.  48   ?6.  N.. 

BRETFORD,  a  village  in  Warvfick(hire,  near 
Bagginnton. 

BkETFORTON,  near  EvefHam,  Worcefterft* 

(I.)  ♦  BRETHREN.  «./.  .Tne  plural  of  bro^ 
tbi'r,]  Sec  Brother. —All  thefe  fedls  are  b>tthrri$ 
to  each. other  in  fadtion,  ignorance,  iniquity,  ptr- 
verfenefs,  pride.  Svjft, 

(a.)  Brethren  akd  clerks  of  the  cr.MMoif 
LIFE,  a  denomination  aliumed  by  a  religious  fra* 
temity  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  cer.lury. 
They  lived  urfder  the  rule  of  St  Auguftin,  and 
were  en^inently  ufeful  in  promoting  the  caiife  of 
religion  and  learning.  Their  fociety  w.4S  firft 
formed,  in  the  i4lh  century,  by  Ocmrti  dc  Groote, 
a  native  of  DeventiT;  but  did  not  flourifh  tUi  it 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Con- 
/lance.  It  became  very  nfpecSab.'e  in  Holland, 
the  Lower  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 
It  was  divided  into  two  clafies/the  irtiend  b^em 
fbrett  or  citrksf  and  the  ii literate:  they  lived  la 
f(pir  te  habitations,  but  maintained  the  ciofcft 
fraternal  union  The  former  applied  to  the  fiudy 
of  polite  literature,  and  the  education  of  youth  f 
white  the  latter  were  employed  in  manual  labour, 
and  the  mechanic  arts  'i  hey  an?  irequently 
called  BtgOardj  and  Lo.lurds.  by  way  of  reproach* 

C3.)  Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  fpes 
sfirit,  in  ecclefiaftical  hlRory,  an  appellation  aC> 
fumed  by  a  fcift  which  fprung  up  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  ijth  century,  and  gained  many  adhe- 
rents in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  They  took 
their  denomination  from  the  A^ords  of  St  V^vX^ 
Rom.  viii.  »,  14*  and  maintained,  that  the  true 
children  of  God  wore  in  veiled  with  perfedt  fr€e« 
dom  from  thejurlfdiftion  of  the  law.  They  were 
cnthufiafts  to  a  degree  of  diftracflion,  both  in  their 
principles  and  pradlice.  They  rtfen^bUd  the  Beg- 
HARDS,  by  which  name  they  were  fonutimes  call- 
ed, in  their  afpe^l,  appirel,  and  mani.cr  ot  living. 
Some  of  their  profel:ed  principles  ref(.mble(iihofe 
of  the  Pantheifts;  far  they  held,  that  all  things 
flowed  by  emanation  from  God;  that  rational 
fouls  were  portions  of  the  Deity,  and  that  the  u- 
niverfe  was  God ;  and  that,  by  the  power  of  co^-^ 
templation,  they  wtre  united  to  the  Deity,  ard 
acquired  hereby  a  glorious  ;'nd  fublime  Iil>erty, 
both  from  the  finful  lufts  and  the  common  in* 
ftinds  of  nature:  and  hence  they  concluded,  that 
the  pcrfon,  who  was  thus  abforbed  in  thcabyfs  of 
the  Deity,  became  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  and 
was  the  fon  of  God,  in  the  fame  fs  nfe  and  mannc  r 
that  Chrift  ^as,  and  that  he  was  freed  from  the 
obligation  of  all  laws  hunutn  and  divine.  I'hey 
treated  with  contempt  all  Chriltian  ordinances, 
and  all  external  afts  of  r.':ligion,  as  unfuitable  to 
tlje  rtate  of  p>:?rfe^tion  at  wliich  they  wtre  arrived. 
Some  of  them  were  hon?»ft  but  delud»  d  crthuli  ifl  s; 
and  they  endured  the  torments  infli^ed  on  them 
by  the  io^uiiitors  with  aftoniilxiug  beroifm  an4 

triumph. 
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Others  proceeded  to  the  mofl;  extrava-    ficulty  of  approaching  it  (a  circumftance  that  hati 
"~ at  lirft  made  a  (Ironger  imprefljon  than  the  ad- 


kiumph 

feant  licentioufnefs  of  conduet.  They  held  their 
fecret  ^embjies  ftark  naked  and  lay  in  the  fam6 
bed  with  their  (piritiial  fifters,  and  indifcriminate- 
ly  with  other  women,  without  the  leaft  fcruplc ; 
inodefty  and  delicacy  being,  according  to  theif 
creed,  marks  of  inward  corruption.  And  fome 
of  them  proceeded  ftill  farther,  and  maintained, 
that  the  iHuine  man,  or  believer,  could  not  iin,  let 
his  condudt  be  ever  fo  atrocious.  Many  edi(5t8 
were  publifhed  againftthem;  butnotwithftanding 
the  feverities  they  iuffercd,  th^y  continued  till  a- 
liout  the  middle  of  tbe  15th  century.  They  -were 
called  bjr  feveral  other  names,  fuch  as  Schwcftri- 
ones,  Picards,  Adaiiiites,  and  Turlupins. 

(4.)  Brethren,  white, /r/i/rir/  aI6ath  were 
the  followers  of  a  prieft  from  the  Alps,  about  th^ 
"beginning  of  the  14th  century,  who  was  arrayed 
in  a  white  garment;  and  as  they  were  alfo  clothed 
in  white  linen,  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  this 
title.  Their  leader  carried  about  a  crofs,  like  9 
standard,  and  his  apparent  fantStity  and  devotion 
drew  together  a  number  of  followers:  This  en- 
thufiaft  pradifed  many  a<fts  of  mortification  and 
penance,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Europeau 
nations  to  renew  the  holy  ^var,  and  pretended 
that  he  Was  favoured  with  divine  vifions.  Bonf- 
face  IX.  ordered  him  to  be*  apprehended  and 
committed  to  the  flames,  upon  which  his  follow- 
ers difperfed. 

BRETON,  a  river  in  Suffolk. 

(1.)  Breton,  Cape,  or  Cape  Britain,  ap 
ifland  near  the  eaftem  continent  of  N.  America^ 
lying  between  4  c*>  and  47''  lat.  K.  It  is  feparated 
from  Nova' Scotia  by  a  narrow  flrait  called  Can/o, 
and  is  about  100  m.  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth. 
It  is  furrounded  with  little  fliarp-pointed  rocks, 
feparated  from  each  other  by  the  waves,  above 
which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vifible.  All  its  har- 
bours are  open  to  the  E.  turning  towards  the  S.. 
On  other  parts  of  the  coaft  there  -are  but  a  few 
T^nchoring  places  for  fmall  veffels,  in  creeks,  or 
between  iflets.  Except  in  the  hill  parts,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  country  has  but  little  foiidity,  being 
tvery  where  covered  with  a  light  mofs,  and  with 
water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil  is  exhaled  in 
fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  unwholefome.  Ih 
other  refpeds  the  climate  is  very  cold  ;  owing  ei- 
tliLT  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which 
cover  above  half  the  ifland,  and  remain  long  fro- 
7en  ;  or  to  the  number  of  forefts,  that  totally  in 
ttrcept  the  rays  of  the  fun;  which  are  alfo  in- 
terrepted  by  perpetual  clouds.  [ 

(a.)  Breton,  Cape,  history,  trade,  &c. 
OF.  Though  fome  fiihermen  had  long  reforted  to 
this  ifland  every  fumraer,  not  above  20  or  30  had 
Vver  fixed  there.  The  French,  who  took  poffef- 
fion  of  it  in  Auguft  17 13,  were'  properly  the  firJf^ 
itihabitcints.  They  changed  its  name  into  that  of 
I7e  Royahy  and  fixed  upon  fort  Dauphin  for  their 
principle  fcttlcmcnt.  I'his  harbour  was  2  leagues 
n  circumference.  The  fliips  came  to  the  very 
Uiore,  and  were  flieltered  ft-ora  winds.  Forefts 
affording  oak  fiiflrcicnt  to  fortify  and  build  a  large 
city,  were  near  at  hand  ;  the  ground  appeared  lefs 
barren  thin  in  othtr  parts,  and  the  fifh  were  more 
plentiful.  The  harbour  might  have  been  render- 
ed iinpivgfi'dble  at  a  trifling  expence ;  bttttiie  dif- 
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vantages  refulting  from  it)  occafioned  it  to  be  a- 
bapdoncd,  after  a  great  labour  had  been  beftowed 
upon  the  undertaking.    They  then  turned  their 
views  to  Louilbourg,  the  accefs  to  which  was 
eafier;    and   convenience  was  thus  preferred  to 
fecurity:  the  fortification  of  Louifljoui^,    bow- 
ever,  was  not  begun  till  1720.  In  1714)  fome  fifli- 
erinen,  who  till  then  had  lived  in  Newfound! .ind, 
fettled  i^  this  ifland.    It  was  expefted  that  their 
nuthber  would  foon  have  been  increafed  by  the 
Acadians,  who  were  at  liberty,  from  the  treaties 
that  had  been  granted  them,  to  remove  with  all 
their  cfFeds,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  eftates ; 
but' thcfe 'hopes  were  difappointed.    The  Aca- 
dians chofe  rather  to  retain  their  pofleflions  under 
fhe'd'ominion  of  Britain,  than  to  give  them  up  for 
any  precarious  advantage  they  might  derive  from 
their  attachment  to  France/  Their  place  was  fup- 
plied  by  fome  diftrefl'ed  adventurers  from  Europe, 
who  camfe  over  from  time  to  time  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  the  number  of  inhabitants  gradually  in- 
creaft.*d  to  4000.  They  were  fettled  at  Louifbur^, 
Foi^t'Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nerucka,  and  on 
all  the  coafts  Where  they  found  a  proper  beach 
fol- d^ing  the  cod.    The  inhabitants  never  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  agriculture,  the  foil  being  un- 
fit ftS-  It.    They  often  fowed  com,  bnt  it  feldom 
earful  f o  IHaturity ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much 
as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo 
confiderably,  that  it  was  jjot  fit  for  feed   next 
fpring.  They  have  only  cOntinOM  to  plant  a  few 
pot-hert)S  that  are  tolerably  well  tafted,  but  mufk 
be  renewed  every  year  from  abroad.    The  poor- 
nefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  likewife  prevent- 
ed the  incrcafe  of  cattle.   In  a  word  the  foil  of  Cape 
Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none  but  fifti- 
ermen.and  foldiers.    Though  the  ifland  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  forefts  before  it  was  inhabited, 
its  woods  has  fcarce  ever  been  an  objeA  of  trade. 
A  great  quantity,  however,  of  foft  wood  was  found 
there  fit  for  firing,  and  fome  that  might  be  ufed 
for  timber ;  but  the  oak  has  always  been  fcarce, 
and  the  fir  never  yielded  much  refin.    The  peltry 
trade  'was  a  very  inconfiderable  objedt.    It  con- 
'fifted  only  in  the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  muik 
rats,  ^Id  cats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes  both  of  a 
red  and  fifver-gray  colour.    Some  of  thefe  were 
prbdured  from  a  colony  of  Micma  Indiana,  who 
had  fettled  on  the  ifland  with  the  French,  and 
never  could  raife  more  than  60  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  The  reft  came  from  St  John's,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.'    Greater  advantages  mi^fat 
pofllbly  have  been  derived  from  the  coal  mmes 
which  abound  in  the  ifland.  They  lie  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction  ;  and  being  only  6  or  S  feet  below 
the  fufface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep, 
or  draining  oflf  the  waters.    Notwithftanding  the 
prodigious  demand  for  this  coal  from  New  Eng- 
land, from  r745  to  1749,  thefe  mines  would  prob- 
ably have  bten  forfaken,  had  not  the  fhips  which 
were  fcnt  out  to  the  French  iflands  wanted  bal- 
laft.   In  one  of  thefe  mines  a  fire  has  been  kindled, 
which  cduld  never  yet   be  extinguiflied.     The 
people  of.  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  fifli 
to  Europe.    They  fent  part  6f  it  to  the  French 
foutfaenr  iflands,  on  board  ao  or  15  fhips^from  70 
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Befidcs  the  cod*  which  made    it  would  be  to  no  purp<»(i'  to  land  at  a  great  dif. 

t.ince,  bttcaufe  it  would  be  impdflible  to  bring  up 
the  artillery  and  other  neceflaries  for  a  qpnfider- 
able  ficge,  it  had  been  attempted  to  render  the 
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at  leaft  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  o- 
thcr  colonies  timber,  planks,  tliinoak  boards,  filt- 
ed  £aImop,  and  mackerii,  train  oil  and  Tea  coaU 
All  thefe  wtnre  piid  for  in  fugar  and  coffee,  but 
chiefly  in  rum  and  molaflcs.  The  iflmd  could 
not  confume  all  thefe  commodities.  Canada  took 
ofi'but  a  fmall  p.irt  of  the  overplus  \  it  waschieSy 
brought  to  the  people  of  Nrw  England,  who  gave 
Li  exchange  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick,  and 
cattle,  i'his  trade  of  exchanging  \Va8  allowed: 
but  a  linuggling  trade  was  added  to  it,  carried  on 
iu  flour^  and  fait  fiib. 

(3.)  Brkton', Cape,  INVASIONS  and  captures 
or.    This  iflarid,  the  key  of  Canada,  was  attacked 
by  the  Eii^iilh,  in  174?  j  and  the  event  is  of  fo 
Angular  a  nature,  that  it  dcfefves  a  particular  de- 
tail.    The  plan  of  this  firfl  invalion  was  laid  at 
IU>flon,  and  New  England  bore  the  expence  of 
it.     A  merchant  named,  P^^/rrr/,  who  had  excited, 
encouraged,  and  directed  the  cnterprize,  was  in.* 
trufted  with  the  command  of  an  army  of  6000 
men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  expedition* 
Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a   fquadron 
from  Jamaica,  brought  tl»e  firft  news  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it ;  though  the 
advantage  of  a  furprife  would  have  fecured  the 
landing  without  oppofition ;  though  they  had  but 
600  regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  800  inhabi- 
tants haftiiy  armed ;  the  fuccefs  of  the  underU- 
king  wa«  ftill  precarious.    Thefe  unexperienced 
troops  flood  in  need  of  the  affiftance  of  Ibrae  fortu- 
nate incident,  which  they  were  indeed  favoured 
with  in  a  fingular  manner.    The  conftf udlion  and 
repairs  of  the  fortifications  had  always  been  left 
in  the  care  of  the  garrifon  of  Louifbourg.    The 
Ibldiers  were  eager  of  being  employed  in  thefe 
works,   which  they  confidered  as  conducive  to  ' 
their  (kfety,  and  as  the  means  of  procuring  them 
a  conrtfortable  fubfiftence.    When  they  found  that 
ihoie  who  were  to  have  paid  them,  appropriated 
to  themfelves  the  profit  of  their  labours,  they  de- 
manded juftice.    It  was  denied  them,  and  they 
were  determined  to  afiert  their  right.    As  the  de- 
predations had  been  fhared  between  the  chief  per- 
fous  of  the  colony  and  the  fubaltefn  officers,  the 
folUiers  could  obtain  no  redrefs.    Their  indigna- 
tion igainft  thefe  rapacious  extortioners  rofe  to 
fuch  a  height}  that  they  defpifed  .all  authority. 
They  bad  lived  in  open  rebellion  for  fix  months, 
when  the  Britifh  appeared  before  the  place.    This 
was  the  time  to  conciliate  both  parties,  and  to 
unite  in  the  common  caufe.  The  foldters  made  the 
firft  advances  $  but  their  commanders  miltnilted 
a  generofity  of  which  they  themfclves  were  in- 
capable.    They  believed  that  the  foldiers  were 
only.defirous  otfdlying  out,  that  they  might'have 
an  opportunity  of  deferting ;  and  their  own  offi- 
cers kept  them  in  a  manner  prifoncrs,  till  a  de- 
fence fo  ill  managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  ne- 
^eflitV  of  capitulating.     The  whole  idand  ftiared 
the  rate  of  Louifbourg,  its  only  bulwark.     This 
valuable  pofleflion,  reftored  to  France  by  the  treaty 
.of  Aix  la  Chapclle,  was  again  attacked  by  the  Bri- 
tiA  in  1758.     On  the  ad  June,  a  fleet  of  23  fhips 
of  the  line   and  18  frigates  carying  16,000  well 
^efcipUned  troops,  anchored  in  Gabarusbay,  with- 
in half  a  league  of  Louifbourg.   As  it  was  evident 
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landing  impracticable  near  the  town.    In  the  pru- 
dent precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegers 
fa\y  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to  ex- 
peift  ;  but,  far  from  being  detened  by  them,  they 
had  recourfe  to  flratagem,  and  while  by  extend' 
ing  their  line  they  threatened  and  commanded  the 
whole  coaft,  they  landed  by  force  of  arms  at  the 
creek  of  Cormorant.    This  place  v^as  naturally 
weak.    The  French  had  fortified  it  with  a  gooa 
parapet  planted  with  cannon.  Behind  this  rampart 
they  had  p/jfted  a 000  excellent  foldiers  and  fome 
Indians.    In  front  they  had  made  a  clofe  hedge 
with  branches  of  treeSf  which  would  have  beed 
very  difficult  to  penetrate,  e\'en  if  it  had  not  been 
defended.    This  pallifade,  which  concealed  all  the 
preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a  diftance 
to  be  nothing  mote  than  a  verdant  plain ;  and 
would  have  prcfcjrved  the  colony,  had  the  afTail- 
ants  been  fult'ercd  to  complete  their  landing,  and 
to  advance  with  the  confidence  that  they  had  but 
few  obftacles  to  furmount.  Had  this  been  the  cafe^ 
ovemowered  at  once  by  the  fire  of  the  .irtillery  and 
the  hhall  arms,  they  mufl  infallibly  have  perilhed 
On  the  fhore  or  in  the  hurry  of  iTe-embarking,  c-* 
fpecially  as  the  fea  was  then  very  rough  5  whicb 
would  have  defeated  the  whole  projed:.    But  all 
the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
Freneh,  wei'e  rendered  abortite  by  their  own  im* 
petuofity.    The  Englifh  had  fcarce  begun  to  move? 
towards  the  fhore,  when  their  enemies,  by  theii' 
brifk  and  hafty  fire  at  their  boats,  and  ftill  mor<f 
by  the  premature  removal  of  the  boughs  that 
malk jd  the  forces,  (which  they  ought  to  have  con^ 
cealed,)  led  them  to  guefs  at  the  danger  they  were 
going  to  run  into.    They  immediately  turned 
back,  and  faw  no  other  place  to  effed:  their  land- 
frig  but  a  rock.  Which  had  been  always  deemed  inw 
accefTible.    General  Wolf,  though  much  taken 
up  in  re-embarking  his  troops,  and  fending  off  the 
boats,  gave  the  fignal  to  major  Scott  to  repair  thi- 
ther.   That  oiiicer  immediately  removed  to  th^ 
fpot  with  his  .men.    His  own  boat  coming  up  firft^ 
and  finking  at  the  very  inftant  he  was  ftepping  out^ 
he  climbed  up  the  rock  alone.    He  hoped  to  meet 
with  100  of  his  men,  who  had  been  fent  thither 
fome  time  before.    He  found  only  ten.    With 
thefe  few,  however,  he  gained  the  lummit  of  the 
rock.    Ten  Indians  and  60  Frenchmen  killed  two 
of  his  men,  and  mortally  wounded  three*     Jo 
fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he. flood  his  ground  under 
covffr  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave  country-men,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  boifterous  waves  and  the  fire  of 
the  cannon,  came  up  to  him,  and  put  him  in  full 
pofTefTion   of  that  important  poft,  the  only  one 
that  could  fecure  their  landing.    The  French,  as 
foon  as  they  fiw  that  the  enemy  had  gOt  a  firm 
footing  on  land,  betook  themfl'lves  to  the  only 
remaining    refuge,   and   fhut  themL-lvcs   up   irt 
Louifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  iu  a  bad  con- 
dition, becauie  the  fea  f  ;nd,  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  ufc,  is  by  no  means  fit  for  works  of^ 
mafonry.    The  revetments  of  the  feveral  curtain* 
were  entirely  crumbled  away.    There  was  only" 
one  eaferoate  and  a  fmall  mags^lne,  that  were 
X  X  hovskb 
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bombproof.  The  garrifon  which  was  to  defend  the    his  Ikthsr,  gave  great  fitisfadlion. 
place  confided  only  of  2900  men.    Notwithftand-  *         "    ""  -      -    - 


ing  all  thefe  di  fad  vantages,  the  befieged  deter- 
mined  to  make  an  obftinaterefiftance.  They  were 
confirnied  in  their  refolution  by  the  courage  of  a 
woman.  Madame  de  Drucourt  was  continually 
upon  the  ramparts,  with  her  purfe  in  her  hand ; 
and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every  day,  feemed  to 
difpute  with  the  governor,  her  hulband,  the  glory 
of  his  office.  The  befieged  were  not  difmayed  at 
the  ill  fucccfs  of  their  feverali:i Hies,  or  the  mafter- 
ly  operations  concerted  by  admiral  Bofcawen  and 
general  Amherft.  It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an  af- 
fault,  which  it  was  impoffible  tofuftain,  that  they 
talked  of  furrendering.  They  made  an  honour- 
able capitulation  ;  and  the  conqueror  fhowed  the 
refpeft  due  to  his  brave  enemies,  and  did  not  fully 
his  glory  by  any  adt  of  barbarity  or  avarice.  The 
pofleffion  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  in  1763  5  fince  which,  the  fortifications  have 
been  blown  up  and  the  town  of  Louifbourg  dif- 
mantled. 
BRET'S-HALL,  a  village  in  Warwicklhire. 
RRETTEL,N.  ofSturbridge,  Staffordfhire. 
BRETTENHAM,  two  villages:  i.  in  Norfolk- 
ihire,  NE.  of  Thetford :  a.  in  Suffolk,  NW.  of 
Billion. 

'  BRETTIGAW,  a  territory  or  valley  of  the 
Grifons,  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  county 
of  Tyrol,  and  along  the  river  Lanquet    Caftels 
is  the  principal  town. 
BRETTON,  a  town  near  Wakefield,  Yorkfti. 
Bretton-hall,  NW.  of  Branfley.  Yorkfti. 
(i.)  BREVE,  in  law,  is  any  writ  directed  to 
the  chancellor,  judges,  flieriffs,  or  other  officers, 
xvhcreby  a  perfon  is  fummoned,  or  attached,  to 
anfwer  in  the  king's  court,  &c.    See  f  4  and  5. 

(1.)*  Breve.  «. /.  [In  mufick.]  A  note  or 
charadler  of  time,  equivalent  to  two  meafures  or 
minims.  Harrtj, 

(3.)  Breve,  in  mufic,  is  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
mond or  fquare,  without  any  tail. 

(4.)  Breve  de  recto,  is  a  writ  of  right  or  fi- 
cence,  for  a  perfon  eje<fted,  to  fue  for  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  eftate  detained  from  him. 

(5  )  Bereve  PBRQUiRERE,thepurchafing  of  a 
•writ  or  licence  for  trial  in  the  king's  courts ; 
whence  comes  the  prcfent  ufe  of  paying  6s.  8d. 
fine  to  the  king  in  fuit,  for  money  due  On  bond, 
where  the  debt  is  L.  40,  and  los.  where  it  is  L.  loo. 
Sec. 

BREVET,  in  the  ci-devant  French  cuftoms, 
cfenoted  the  grant  of  fome  favour  or  donation  from 
the  king ;  partly  anfwering  to  our  warrant,  and 
partly  to  letters  patent.  It  was  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  commifficn  of  a  fubaltem  officer,  be- 
ing only  written  on  parchment,  and  without  feal. 
( I.)  BREUGRL,  John,  commonly  called  reJwt 
Breu^clf  from  his  generally  wearing  velvet  clothes, 
was  the  fon  of  Peter  Brcugel  ( N°  a.)  and  bom 
about  T575.  He  firfl  applied  himfelf  to  painting 
flowers  and  fruit,  in  which  he  excelled ;  and  af- 
terwards had  great  fuccefs  in  drawing  landfcapes, 
and  views  of  the  fca,  let  off  with  fmall  figures^ — 
I  le  lived  long  at  Cologn,  where  he  acquired  great 
r^rptuation.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  where  his  fame 
hid  pot  before  him  ;  and  where  his  fine  landfcapes, 
a^Aorned  with  fmall  figures  luperior  to  thofc  of 
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great  number  of  piAures  behind  him,  all  highly 
finilhed,  he  muft  have  been  exceedingly  tnduftn^ 
ous.  Nor  did  he  fatisfy  himfelf  with  embellilhing 
his  own  works  only,  but  was  very  ufeful  in  this 
refped  to  his  friends.  Even  Reubens  made  ufe 
of  Breugel's  hand  in  the  landfcape  part  of  feveral 
of  his  (mall  pidures*  fuch  as  his  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona;  the  fatyr  viewing  the  fleeping  nvmph^ 
and  the  terreftrial  paradife,  which  is  looked  upon 
as  his  mafter-piece.  He  died  in  1641.  Several 
of  his  works  are  to  be  feen  in  the  archbifhop's 
gallery  at  Milan ;  and  in  the  Ambrofian  library 
there  .are  %o  of  his  pieces. 

(3.)  Breugbl,  Peter,  an  eminent  painter,  wa» 
bom  at  a  village  pf  the  £ame  name  near  Breda,  in 
the  year  1565  ;  and  was  the  firft  pupil  of  Peter 
Cock,  whofe  daughter  he  married.  It  was  cuf- 
tomary  with  him  to  drefs  like  a  countryman,  in 
order  to  be  more  eafily  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany of  country  people,  and  be  allowed  to  join 
m  their  frolics,  by  which  means  he  became  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  their  manners  and  geftures, 
of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  pidures. 
He  travelled  to  France  and  Italy,  and  ftudied 
landfcapes  on  the  mountains  of  Tvrol.  His  hu- 
morous turn  of  mind  difplayed  itfdf  in  all  his 
pictures,  which  generally  confifted  of  country 
dances,  marriages,  fports,  and  diverfions ;  though 
he  fometimes  performed  pieces  from  the  biftori- 
cal  parts  of  the  Bible.  At  his  return  from  Italy^ 
he  fettled  at  Antwerp,  and  in  his  laft  ilinefs  cau- 
fed  his  wife  gather  together  all  hts  immodeft  pie- 
ces and  burn  them  before  his  face.  Some  of  his- 
works  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the  Eledtor  Fala- 
tine.  He  is  alfo  (aid  to  have  engraved  fome  plates 
•f  landfcapes  and  grotelque  fubjeds. 

(3.)  Breuoel,  Peter,  the  younger,  was  the  fon 
of  Old  Peter  (N**  i.)and  nicknamed  Hellifl^  Breu- 
j^/,  from  the  horrible  fubjefts  he  delighted  to  re* 

Srefent.     He  enpaved   alfo,  according   to  M. 
[eineken ;  but  his  works  are  not  fpeciBed.    He 
died  x64i« 

BREVIARIUM.    Sec  Breviary,  §  a,  and  3. 

(i.)*  BREVIARY.  n.f^  [breviairef  "Bt.  brevi- 
ariuntt  Lat.]  i.  An  abridgment ;  epitome ;  a  com- 
pendium.— Crefconius,  an  African  biftiop,  has 
given  us  an  abridgment,  or  hrrviary  thereof,  jfy- 
liffe.  a.  The  book  containing  the  daily  fervice  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 

(1.)  Breviary,  Brevtarium,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a  book  firft  introduced  by  Auguflus,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  application  of  the  pub- 
lic money. 

(3.}  Breviary,  in  theRomifti  church,  is  com- 
pofed  of  matins,  lauds,  ift,  3d,  6th,  and  9th  vef- 
pen,  and  the  compline  or  poft  communio.  It  is 
general,  and  may  l>e  ufed  in  all  places ;  but  on  its 
model  various  others  have  been  built,  appropFri- 
ated  to  diocefes,  and  different  orders  of  rcligious. 
The  inftitution  of  the  breviary  is  not  very  ancient; 
there  have  been  inferted  in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints, 
full  of  ridiculous  ftories,  which  gave  occafion  to 
feveral  reformations  of  it,  by  feveral  councils,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Trent  and  Cologn ;  by  feveral 
popes,  particularly  Pius  V.  Clement  VIII.  and 
Urban  VIII.   and  alfo  by  feveral  cardinal?  and 

bilhops, 
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lulbopSy  eacb  flopping  off  fome  extrayagancies,  ment  and  reflection 
and  bringing  it  much  nearer  to  the  fimpUci- 
ty  of  the  primitive  offices.  Originally,  every 
body  was  obliged  to  recite  the  breviary  every  day ; 
but  by  degrees  the  obligation  was  reduced  to  the 
clergy  only,  who  were  enjoined  uqder  penalty  of 
mortal  fin  and  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  to  recite  it 
at  home,  when  they  cannot  attend  in  public.  In 
the  14th  century,  there  was  particular  referve 
granted  in  favour  of  bilhops,  who  were  allowed 
on  extraordinary  occafions,  to  pafs  3  days  with- 
out rehearfing  the.  breviary.  This  office  was  o- 
riginally  galled  cursus  ;  and  afterwards  brevi- 
ARiuM  ;  which  imports  that  the  old  office  was 
abridged ;  or  rather,  that  this  collection  is  a  kind 
uf  abridgment  of  all  the  prayers.  The  breviaries 
now  in  ufe  are  innumerable ;  the  difference  be- 
tween them  conllils  principally  in  the  number  and 
order  of  pialms,  hymns,  patemofters,  ave->Maries, 
creeds,  magnificates.  Sec.  Sec. 

(4O  Breviary  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  in  al- 
moft  all  churches  and  monafteries  that  follow  the 
Greek  rites :  the  Greeks  divide  the  pfalter  into  ao 
parts.  In  general,  the  Greek  breviary  confifts  of 
two  parts ;  the  one  containing  the  office  for  the 
evening,  the  other  that  of  the  morning,  divided 
into  matins,  lauds,  ill,  3d,  6th,  and  9th  vefpers, 
and  the  compline ;  that  is,  of  7  diffi^rent  hours, 
on  account  of  that  faying  of  David,  Septuj  in  dU 
iaiuUm  dixi  tiln. 

*  BREVIAT.  «.  /.  [from  Arrvw,  bre\*io^  Lat.] 
A  fhort  compendium.— It  is  obvious  to  the  flial- 
loweft  difcourfer,  that  the  whole  counfel  of  God 
as  far  as  it  is  incumbent  for  man  to  know,  is  com- 
prifed  in  one  Areitiat  of  evangelical  truth.  Decay 
of  Piety. 

BREVIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eaftem 
empire»  whofe  ibufinefs  it  was  to  write  and  trans- 
late briefs.— At  Rome  thofe  are  ftyled  breviatorj, 
or  •ABBRBviATORs,  who  didtate  and  draw  up  the 
pope's  briefs. 

*  BREVIATURE.  «./.  [from  &revi9,  UU]  An 
abbreviation. 

BREVIBUS  A  ROTULis  liberandis,  a  writ 
to  a  (heriff  to  deliver  to  his  fucceffijr,  the  county, 
with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
other  things  belonging  to  his  office. 

*  BREVIER.  «.  /.  A  particular  fize  of  letter 
jufed  in  printing ;  fo  called,  probably,  from  being 
originally  ufed  in  printing  a  bre^viary ;  as. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate,  but  what  thou  liv'ft, 
i.ivc  well,  how  long  or  {hort,  permit  to  heav*n« 

Milton. 

BREVILOQUENCE,  «./  ^  fhort  and  apt  way 
pffpeaking.  jljh. 

(i.)  •  BREVITY. «./.  [Arrw/fli,  Lat.]  Con- 
/cifenefs ;  fhortnefs";  contraAion  into  few  words. 
—Virgil,  ftudying  bre'vltyj  and  having  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  .language,  could  bring  thofe 
words  into  a  narrow  compafs,  which  a  tranflator 
4:annot  render  without  circumlocutions.    Dryden, 

(1.)  BaEvirY,  is  particuhrly  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  ftyle  or  compofition.  It  is  by  fome  called  bra- 
CHYLOGiA  and  brevilo^uence  ;  fometimes 
LACONisMus.  Tacitus  and  Pcrlius  arc  remark- 
able for  the  brevity  of  their  ftyle.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  brevity,  one  arifing  from  drynefa,  poverty, 
and  narrownefa  of  genius  j  the  other  from  judge- 
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which  latter  alone  is  laud- 
able. Brevity  is  fo  eifential  to  a  tale,  a  fong,  and 
an  epigram,  that  without  it  they  become  dull. — 
Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the  principal 
marks  or  conditions  of  eloquence ;  but  the  ruUs 
they  prefcribe  for  atuining  it  are  difficult  to  apply, 
fo,  as  ftill  to  keep  the  due  medium  between  too 
much  and  too  little.  A  juft  brevity  is  attained  by 
ufing  ail  the  words  which  are  neceffary,  and  none 
but  thofe  which  are  neceflary.  Sometimes  it  may 
alfo  be  had,  by  choofing  a  word  which  has  the 
force  of  feveral.  It  is  this  laft  kind  which  Quin- 
tillian  admires  fo  much  in  Sallnft ;  and  the  imita- 
tion of  which,  by  other  writers,  has  caufed  fo 
much  obfcurity. 

BREVIUM  cusTos.    See  Custos. 

BREVORDT,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  in  the 
United  Netherlands,  24  miles  S£.  of  Zutphen, 
Lon.  6.  35.  E.  Lat.  51.  5.  N. 

BREUSCH,  a  river  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  Alface.  It  divides  into  1  branches,  on» 
of  which  receives  the  Mofley,  and  by  means  of  a 
canal,  4  m.  long,  made  by  Lewis  XIV,  runs  into 
the  111  above  Stralburg ;  the  other  runs  through 
Strafburg  and  falls  into  the  111  below  it. 

♦  BREW.  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  Manner  of 
brewing ;  or  thing  brewed. — Trial  would  be  made 
of  the  like  brew  with  potatoe  roots,  or  burr  roots, 
or  the  pith  of  artichoakes,  which  are  nourilhing 
meats.    Bacon. 

(1.)  ♦To  Brew.  v.  a.  [broufweny  Dutch ;  bra- 
weny  German  ;  briwanf  Saxon.]   i.  To  make  li« 

Suors  by  muung  feveral  ingredients. — We  have 
rinks  alfo  brewed  with  feveral  herbs,  and  roots,- 
and  fpices.  Bacon. — 

Mercy  guard  me ! 
Hence  with  thy  bre<wU  enchantmentP,  foul  de- 
ceiver. Milton. 
%.  To  put  into  preparation.— Here's  neither  buih 
nor  fhrub  to  bear  off  any  weather  at  all,  and  an- 
other ftorm  bre<winj(.  ^hakefneare,  3.  To  mingle. 
—Take  away  thefe  chalices ;  go,  bre<iu  me  a  pot- 
tle of  fack  finely.  Sbakr/peare,  4.  Pope  feems  to 
ufe  the  word  indeterminately.— 

Or  brew  fierce  tempefts  on  the  vvat'ry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  globe  diftil  the  kindly  rain.  Pope. 
$.  To  contrive ;  to  plot.— I  found  it  to  be  the 
moft  malicioiic  and  frantic  furmife,  and  the  molt 
contrary  to  his  nature,  that,  I  think,  had  ever 
been  ^rtw? Jfrom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  how- 
foever  countenanced  by  a  libellous  pamphlet  of  a 
fi^eitive  physician  even  in  print.  H^Qtton. 

/a.)  *  ro  Brew,  v,  n.  'Vo  perform  the  office  of 
a  brewer. — I  keep  his  houfe,  and  wafh,  wri!i«r, 
bretwj  bake,  fcour,  drefs  meat,  and  make  tlie 
beds,  and  do  all  myfclf.  ^bahfpeare. 

*  BREWAGE.  «./.  [from  brew^^  Mixture  of 
various  things. — 

Go  brew  me  a  pottle  of  f^ick  finely. 

With  eggs,  fir? 

—Simple  of  itlVlf :   I'll  no  pullet  fperm  in  my 
breqva^e,  :ih>ikc/peure. 


BREWARD,  a  village  in  Cornwall  county,  3 
miles  SW.  of  Camelford. 

(i.)  BREWER,  Anthony,  a  dramatic  poet,  who 
flouriihed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  ^ip^ 
pears  to  have  been  held  in  high  ^ftimation  by  tli^ 
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wiUxif  that  time,  as  may  he  more  particularly  ga-    our  brnvbcufes^ 

thered  from  ;tn  eiegant  compliment  paid  to  him 

in  a  poem  called  Sups  to  Pamajfus^  wherein  he  is 

fuppofed  to  have  a  mapic  power  to  call  the  Mufes 

to  his  ^iftance,  and  is  even  fet  on  an  equality 

with  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  himfelf.    There 

?re,  however,  great  difputes  as  to  the  number  of 

his  works.    Thofe  which  have  been  afcribed  tri 

him  with  any  certianty  are,  i.  The  country  girl, 

^  comedy.      2.    The  love-fick  kin?:,  a  cpmrdy. 

And,  3.  Lingua  :  a  piece  in  regard  to  which  Win- 

ftanley  records  a  remarkable  aftecdote.    He  tells 

us,  that,  when  this  play  was  aded  at  Cambridge, 

Oliver  Cromwell,  then  a  youth,  adled  a  part  in 

it,  and  entered  warmly  into  the  ideal  chara^er. 

The  fubftance  of  the  piece  is  a  contention  among 

the  Senfes  fdr  a  crown,  which  Lingua  had  laid 

for  them  to  find.    The  part  allotted  to  young 

Cromwell,  was  that  of  Ta£ftu  or  Touch ;    who 

having   obtained  the  contefted  coronet,  makes 

^lis  fpirited  declamation : 

pack  hence ;   this  crqwn  and 


Rofes  and  bays, 

robe 

My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invefts : 
How  gallantly  it  fits  me  !  fure  the  Have 
MeafurM  my  head  who  wrought  this  coronet. — 
They  lie,  that  fay  complexions  cannot  change  | 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  transformed 
Unl;o  the  Cicrcd  temper  of  a  king. 
Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parafites 
Styling  me  Q^far^  or  .Great  Alexander^ 
Licking  my  feet,  &c. 

Jt  is  afcribing  too  much,  however,  to  fuch  a 
trifling  circumftance,  to  fuppofe-,  as  fpmc  have 
done,  th.1t  this  fpeech  firft  lirr>d  Cromwell's  foul 
with  ambition,  and  excited  him  from  the  poflef- 
iion  of  an  imaginary  crown  to  ftretch  his  vie^vsto 
that  of  a  rjal  one.  The  faift  is,  Cromwell  was 
naturally  ambitious,  and  the  confufion  of  the  times 
coucurred  with  his  abilities  to  raife  him  to  the 
protedorate. 

(2.)  *  Brewer.»./.  [from  ^rfoy."]  Amanwhofe 
profcflion'it  \h  to  make  beer. — 

When  brewers  man*  their  malt  with  water. 

ShakdJPeare. 
— Men  every  day  eat  and  drink,  though  I  think 
no  man  can  demon  ft  rate  out  of  Euclid  or  ApoU 
looius,  that  his  baker,  or  bre<iver^  or  cook,  has 
not  conveyed  poifon  into  his  meat  or  drink.  7/7/i/- 

(5.)  Brkwitrs.  There  arc  companies  of  brew- 
ers in  moft:  capital  cities  ;  that  of  London  was  in- 
corporated in  »4i7  by  Henry  VL  and  that  of 
P..n6  WAS  ftill  older.  'J'he  brewers  of  Edinburgh, 
however,  are  not  a  corporation. 

Bkvwirs- HAVEN,  a  good  harbour  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  iflrtnd  of  Chiloe,  on  the  coaft  of  Chili, 
in  South  Amtrica,  lying  in  the  South  Sea.  The 
I'^ntch  lanled  forces  here  in  1^4.1,  defigning,  to 
let  pof«i  if^on  of  fome  part  of  Chili ;  but  they 
V^rre  driven  tiom  thence  by  the  Spaniards  and  the 
ptives.    lx)n.  fcj.  o.  W.  Lit.  41.  c.  S. 

Brewer':>  >iiLL,  near  Winchefltr,  Hampflurc. 

BRKWEkT«)N,  N.  oi' Litchfi$rld,  Staffbrdir.irei 

(t.)  *  HHliWliOSUH.  n.  /  [from  ^r^^y  and 
*^'->J 
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bakehoufes,   and  kitcbens^  arc 
made  divers  drinks,  breads,  and*  meats.  Bacon. 

(2.)  Brkwhousf,  apparatus  Akd  utensils 
OF  A.  Thcfe  are,  a  furnace  made  clofe  and  hol- 
low Ibr  faving  fuel,  and  for  difcharging  the  fhioke 
left  it  taint  the  liquor;  a  copper;  a Ynalh-vat near 
the  head  ;  a  cooler  near  the  mafli-vat ;  and  a  guile- 
vat  under  the  cooler.  Adjoining  to  thcfe,  feveral 
clean  tubs,  to  rccdve  the  worts  and  liqudr,  are 
required. 

(r.)  •BREWING  «./.  [from  bretw.]  Qnantity 
of  liquor  breweil  at  once. — A  bre*tvinf[  of  new 
beer,  fet  by  old  beer,  maketh  it  work  again. 
J^accn. 

(t.)  BRfewrNG,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale 
or  betTfrom  Malt.  Though  this  art  is  a  part 
of  chemiftry,  and  certMuJy  depends  on  fixed  and 
invariable  principles,  as  well  ss  every  other  branch 
of  that  fcience,  thefe  principles  have  never  yet 
been  thoroughly  inveftigated.  For  want  of  a  fet- 
tled theory,  therefore,  the  pradlice  of  this  art  is 
found  to  (ucceed  with  fome,  whilft  with  others  it 
18  unfucccfsftil.  Some  few  hints,  however,  to  c- 
ftablffh  a  regular  theory  of  brewing,  we  (ball  here 
detail  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  are  unac* 
quainted  with  the  fubje^t. 

(3.)  Brewing,  commok  process  of*  The 
ufual  procefs  of  brewing  is  as  follows :  A  quant !• 
ty  of  water  being  boiled,  is  left  to  cool  till  the 
height  of  the  fteam  be  over ;  when  fo  much  is 
poured  to  a  quantity  of  malt  in  the  mafhing-tub, 
as  makes  it  qf  a  confiflence  ftilF  enough  to  be  juft 
well  rowed  up.  After  Standing  thus  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  a  fecqnd  quantity  of  water  is  added, 
and  rowed  up  as  before.  Laftly,  the  full  quanti- 
ty of  water  is  added  ;  and  that  in  pn>portion  at 
the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  ftrong  or  weak.— 
This  part  of  the  operation  is  called  majhing.-- 
The  whole  now  ftands  a  or  3  hours,  more  orjefs, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort  or  the  dif- 
ference of  the  weather,  and  is  then  dr^wn  off  into 
a  receiver ;  and  the  malhing  repeated  for  a  fecpnd 
wort,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  firft,  only  the 
water  rouft  be  cooler  than  before,  and  muft  not 
(land  above  h;?lf  the  time.  The  two  worts  are 
then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quantity  of  hops 
added,  and  ^he  liquor  clofe  covered  up,  and  gent- 
ly bpiled  in  a  copper  for  the  fpace  of  ;»n  hour  or 
two;  then  let  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops 
ftrained  from  it  into  the  coolers  When  cool,  the 
barm  or  yeaft  is  applied  ;  and  it  iQ  left  to  work  or 
ferment  till  it  be  fit  to  turn  up.  For  fmall  beer 
there  is  a  third  mailing  with  the  water  nearly^ 
cold,  and  not  left  to  Mand  above  three  quarters  of 
an  hour ;  to  be  then  hopped  and  boiled  at  difcre- 
tion.  For  double  beer  or  ale,  t!ie  liquors  refalt- 
ing  from  the  two  firft  maftiings  muft  be  uied  as 
liquor  for  a  third  malhing  of  fre(h  malt.  From 
confidering  this  procefs,  ailTi  the  multiplicity  of 
circumftances  to  be  attended  to  in  it,  we  cannot 
but  fee  tha*  it  muft' be  a  very  precarious  one.  The 
faccefs  of  the  operation,  /.  r.  the  goodnefs  of  the 
beer,  muft  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  malt 
from  which  it  is  made ;  on  that  of  the  water  with 
%vhich  it  is  infufed ;  on  the  degree  of  heat  applied 
on  the  length  of  the  time  the  in. 


in  the  infufion  , 
A  houfe  appropriated  to  ba^wing-— In    f^lion  is  continued  ;  on  the  proper  degree  of  boil- 
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ing  \  on  the  quantity  and  quafity  of  the  hops  env 
ployed;  on  the  proper  degree  of  fermt-itation. 
Sec.  ail  which,  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  af- 
crrtained. 

(4.)   BrEWIKG,    method  of    MAKIMG    MALT 

TOR.  «  The  procefs  of  m.iking  malt  (fiya  Mr 
Richardfon  in  hia  toeoretic  hints  on  Rrfwitn^y  kc) 
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yond,  is  that  purpofe  defeated.  This  is  very  evi- 
dent to  the  moft  common  obfervation,  on  examin- 
ing a  kernal  of  mait  in  the  different  ftages  of  its 
progrefs.  When  the  acrofpirc  has  Ihot  but  half 
the  length  of  the  grain,,  the  lower  part  only  is 
converted  into  that  yellow  faccharine  flower  we 
are  fo1tcito;?s  about,  whilft  the  otlier  half  affords 


is  an  artificial  or  forced  vegetation,  in  which  the"   no  other  figns  of  it  than  the  whole  kernal  did  at 


nearer  we  approach  the  footfteps  of  nature  in  her 
ordinary  progrefa,  the  more  certainly  ihall  we  ar- 
rive at  that  pcrfedion  of  which  the  fubjed  is  ca- 
pable. The  farmer  prefei-s  a  dry  feafon  to  fow 
-his  com  in,  that  the  common  moifiureof  the  earth 
may  but  gently  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  pores  of 
the  grain,  and  thence  gradually  difpofe  it  for 
the  reception  of  the  future  (bower,  andtheaiSion 
of  vegetation.  The  maltfter  cannot  proceed  by 
fuch  flow  degrees,  but  mates  an  immerfion  in  wa- 
ter a  fubftitute  tor  the  moifture  of  the  earth, 
where  a  few  hours  infufion  is  equal  to  many  days 
employed  in  the  ordin.^ry  courfe  of  vegetation  ; 
and  the  corn  is  accordingly  n  moved  as  foon  as  it 
appears  fully  Ir.turated,  left  a  folution,  and  con- 
fequcntly  a  deflrudtion  of  fome  of  its  parts,  fhould 
t>e  the  eiiecl  or  a  longer  continuance  in  water,  in- 
ftead  of  that  reparation  which  is  begun  by  this  in- 
troduction of  aqueous  particles  into  the  body  of 
the  grain.  Were  it  to  be  fpread  thin  after  this 
removal,  it  would  become  dry,  and  no  vegetation 
would  enfue;  but  being  thrown  into  the  couch,  a 
kind  of  vegetative  fermentation  commences, 
which  generates  heat,  and  produces  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  germination.  This  ftate  of  the  bar- 
ley  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  many  days  con- 
tinuance in  the  earth  after  fowing :  but  being  in 
fo  large  a  body,  it  requires  occafionally  to  be  turn- 
ed over  and  fpread  thinner;  the  fortoer,  to  give 
the  outward  parts  of  the  heap  their  Ihare  of  the 
required  warmth  and  moifture,  both  of  which  are 
leliened  by  expofure  to  the  air  ;nhe  letter,  to  pre- 
vent the  progrefs  of  the  vegetative  to  the  putre- 
factive fermenta  Jon,  which  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  fuffcring  it  to  proceed  beyond  a  certain 
degree.  To  fupply  the  moifture  thus  continually 
decreafing  by  evaporation  and  confumption,  an 
occafional  but  fparing  fprinkling  of  water  fhould 
be  given  to  the  floor,  to  recruit  the  languifliing 
powers  of  vegetation,  and  imitate  the  fhower 
upon  the  corn  field,  fiut  this  fhould  not  be  too 
often  repeated ;  for,  as  in  the  field,  too  much 


its  firft  germination.  Let  it  advance  to  two  thirds 
of  the  length,  and  the  lower  end  will  not  only 
have  increafed  its  faccharine  flavour,  but  will 
}i>ive  proportionally  extended  its  bulk,  fo  as  to 
have  left  only  a  third  part  unmalted.  This,  or 
even  lefs  than  this,  is  contended  for  by  many 
maltftex;8,  as  a  fufficient  advance  of  the  acrofpire, 
which  they  fny  has  done  its  bufinefs  as  foon  as  it 
has  pafled  the  middle  of  the  kernel.  But  we  need 
feek  no  farther  for  their  convidtion  of  error,  than 
the  examination  here  alluded  to.  Let  the  kernel 
be  flit  down  the  middle,  and  tafted  at  either  end> 
when  green ;  or  let  the  efle^s  of  maUication  be 
tried  when  it  is  dried  off;  when  the  former  will 
be  found  to  exhibit  the  appearances  juft  men- 
tioneil,  the  latter  to  difcover  the  unwrought  parti 
of  the  gr.iin,  in  a  body  of  ftony  hardnefs,  which 
has  no  ether  effed  in  the  mafli-tub  than  that  of 
imbibing  a  larje  portion  of  the  liquor,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  retention  of  thofe  faccharine  parts 
of  the  malt  which  are  in  contact  with  it ;  whence 
it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  three  bufhels  of 
malty  imperfecft  in  this  proportion,  are  but  equal 
to  two  of  that  which  is  carried  to  its  utmoft  per« 
fedtion.  By  this  is  meant  the  faitheft  advance  of 
the  acrofpire,  when  it  is  juft  burfting  from  its 
confinement>  before  it  has  effeded  its  enlarge- 
ment. The  kernel  is  then  uniform  in  its  internal 
appearance,  and  of  a  rich  fweetnefs  in  flavour,  Cr 
qual  to  any  thing  we  can  conceive  obtainable 
from  impcrfed  vejgetation.  If  the  acrofpire  be 
fuffered  to  proceed,  the  i.iealy  fubftance  melt« 
into  a  liquicl  fweet,  which  foon  pafles  into  the 
blade,  and  leaves  the  hulk  entirely  exhaufted. 
The  fweet  thus  produced  by  the  infant  efforts  of 
vegetation,  and  loft  by  its  more  powerful  adlion, 
revives,  and  makes  a  fecond  appearance  in  the 
ftem,  but  is  then  too  much  difperfed  and  altered 
in  its  form  to  anfwer  any  of  the  purpofes  of  art. 
Were  we  to  inquire,  by  what  means  the  lamo 
barley,  with  the  fame  treatment,  produces  une- 
qual portions  of  the  faccharine  matter  in  different 


rain,  and  too  little  fun,  produce  rank  ftcms  and  fit  nations,  we  fhould  perhaps  find  it  principally 

thin  ears,  fo  hcrj  would  too  much  water,  and  of  owing  to  th^  different  qualities  of  the  water  ufed 

courfe  too  little  dry  warmth,  accelerate  the  growth  io  malting.    Hard  water  is  very  unfit  for  every 

of  the  malt,  fo  as  to  occalion  the  extra<ition  and  purpofe  of  vegetation,  and  foft  will  vary  its  et- 

lofs  of  fuch  of  its  valuable  parts,  as  by  a  flower  fec^s  according  to  the  predominating  qualities  of 

procefs  would  have  been  duly  feparated,  and  left  its  impregnations.    Pure  elementary  water  is  in 

t>ehind-    By  the  flow  mode  of  condu«fling  vege-  itfelf  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  vehicle  of  the  nutri- 

tation,  here  recommended,  an  adual  and  minute  ment  of  plants,  entering  at  the  capillaiy  tubes  of 


feparation  of  the  parts  takes  place.  The  germi. 
nation  of  the  radicles  and  acrofpire  carries  off  the 
cohefive  properties  of  the  barley,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  feparation  of  the  foccharine  mat- 
ter^ which  it  has  no  tendency  to  extraft  or  other- 
wife  injure,  but  to  increafe  and  meliorate,  fo  Ipng 
as  the  acrofpire  is  confined  within  the  hufk  j  and 


the  roots,  rifing  ii)tQ  the  body,  and  there  difper- 
fing  its  acquired  virtues,  perfpiring  at  innumer-. 
able  fine  pores  at  the  furface,  and  thence  evapq^ 
rating,  by  the  pureft  diftillation,  into  the  opeii  at- 
mofphere,  where  it  begins  anew  its  round  of  col- 
ledir.g  frelb  properties,  in  order  to  its  preparatioi^ 
fof  frefh  fervice.  This  theory  Iciids  us  to  the  con- 


by  how  much  it  is  wanting  to  the  end  of  the    fideration  of  an  attempt  to  increafe  the  natural 

-^^in,  by  fo  much  does  the  malt  fall  ftiort  of  per-    quantity  of  the  faccharum  of  malt  by  adventiUouq 

^fon ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  hsif  advanced  be-    means )  bqt  it  i^uft  be  ob(^rvQ4  qu  this  occalion^, 
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MUkat  no  addition  of  water  will  rife  into  the  veffels    afTumes  the  fame  complexion, 
of  plants,  but  fuch  as  will  pafs  the  filter;  the  pores 


of  which  appearing  fomewhat  fimilpr  to  the  fine 
ilrainers  or  abforbing  veflels  employed  by  nature  in 
her  nicer  operation  3,  we,  by  analogy,  conclude,  that 
properties  fo  intimately  blended  with  water  as  to 
j>afs  the  one,  will  enter  and  unite  with  the  economy 
of  the  other,  and  vice  njerfa.  Suppofiitg  the  malt 
to  have  obtained  its  utmoil  pcrfcdion^  according 
to  the  criterion  here  inculcated ;  to  'prevent  its 
farther  progrefs,  and  fecure  it  in  that  ftate,  we 
are  to  call  in  the  afTi fiance  of  a  heat  fufiicient  to 
deftroy  the  adtion  of  vegetation,  by  evaporating 
every  particle  of  water,  and  thence  leaving  it  in  a 
ftate  of  prefervation,  fit  for  tlie  prefent  or  future 
purpofe  of  the  brewer.  Thus  having  all  its  moif- 
ture  extra^ed,  and  being  by  the  previous  procefs 
deprived  of  its  cohefive  property,  the  body  of  the 
jcraiii  is  left  a  mere  lump  of  Hour,  fo  eafily  divi- 
fible,  that  the  hufk  being  taken  off^  a  mark  may 
l)e  made  with  the  kernel,  as  with  a  piece  of  fott 
chalk.  The  extradible  qualities  of  this  flour  are, 
a  faccharum  clofely  united  with  a  large  quantity 
of  the  farinaceous  mucDage  peculiar  to  bread-corn, 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  oil,  enveloped  by  a  fine  ear- 
thy fubilance,  the  whole  readily  yielding  to  the 
impreflion  of  water  applied  at  different  times  and 
different  degrees  of  heat,  and  each  part  predomi- 
nating in  proportion  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
its  application.  In  the  curing  of  malt,  as  nothing 
more  is  requifite  than  a  total  extrication  of  every 
aqueous  particle ;  if  we  had  in  the  feafon  proper 
for  malting,  a  folar  heat  fuflicient  to  produce  per- 
fedt  drynefs,  it  were  pradticabie  to  reduce  beers 
nearly  colourlcfs ;  but  tliat  being  wanting,  and  the 
force  of  cuftom  having  made  it  neceflai-y  to  give 
our  beers  various  tinctures  and  qualities  refuiting 
irom  fire,  for  the  accommodation  of  various 
taftes,  we  are  ncceflitated  to  apply  fuch  heats  in 
the  drying  as  Ihall  not  only  anwer  the  purpofe  of 
prcforvation,  but  give  the  C0mple:j^ion  and  proper- 
ty required.  To  efFedl  this  with  certainty  and 
precifion,  the  introduction  of  the  thermometer  is 
neceffary ;  but  the  real  advantages  of  its  application 
are  only  to  be  known  by  cxpepment,  on  account 
of  the  different  cgnftrudtion  of  different  kilns,  tlie 
irregularity  of  the  heat  in  different  parts  of  the 
fame  kiln,  the  depth  of  the  malt,  the  di (lance  of 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  froin  the  floor,  &c. 
&c.  for  though  fimilar  heats  will  produce  fimilar 
effeds  in  the  fame  fituation,  yet  is  the  difperfion 
of  heat  in  every  kiln  fo  irregular,  that  the  me- 
dium fpot  mud  be  found  for  the  local  Qtuation  of 
the  thermonaeter,  ere  a  ftandard  can  be  fixed  for 
afcertaining  effei^s  upon  the  wh6le.  That  done, 
the  feveral  degrees  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of 
porter,  amber,  pale  beers,  &c.  are  eafily  difco- 
yered'  to  thp  utmoft  exadlntfs,  and  become  the 
certain  rule  of  future  pradlice.  Though  cuftom 
has  laid  this  arbitrary  mjup^ion  of  variety  in  our 
malt  liquors,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  imitate  the 
jofTes  we  often  fuftain,  and  the  inconveniences  we 
combat,  in  obedience  to  her  mandate.  The  fur- 
ther we  purfue  the  deeper  tints  of  colour  by  an 
Incrcafe  of  heat  beyond  that  which  fimplc  prcfcr- 
y.ition  rcquiics,  the  more  we  injure  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  malt.  It  is  well  known  that 
K^ched  oils  turn  blacky  and  that  calcined  fugar 


Similar  effe^  are 
producible  in  malts,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  heat,  or  the  time  of  their  continuing  expofed 
to  it.  The  parts  of  the  whole  being  fo  united  by 
natyre,  an  injury  cannot  be  done  to  the  one,  with- 
out affeding  the  other ;  accordingly  we  find,  that 
fuch  parts  of  the  fubjtdt,  as  might  have  been  fe- 
verally  extraded  for  the  purpofes  of  a  more  inti- 
mate union  by  fermentation,  are,  by  great  heat  in 
coring,  burnt  and  blended  fo  eftectuaiiy  toge- 
ther, that  all  difcrimination  is  loll;  the  unfer- 
mentable  is  extraded  with  tlie  fermentable,  the 
integrant  with  the  conAituent,  to  a  very  great 
lofs  both  of  fpirituofity  and  tranfpareiicy.  In 
paler  malts,  the  extrading  liquor  produces  a  fepa- 
ration  which  cannot  be  effcAed  in  brown,  where 
the  parts  are  fo  incorporated,  that  unlcfs  the 
brewer  is  very  well  acquainted  with  their  feveral 
qualities  and  attachments,  he  wDl  bring  oyer,with 
the  burnt  mixture  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous 
principles,  fuch  an  abundance  of  the  fcorched 
oils,  as  no  fermentation  can  attenuate,  no  preci- 
pitant s  remove  %  for  being  in  themfelvcs  impedi- 
ments to  the  aftion  of  fermentation,  they  leffen 
its  efficacy ;  and  being  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravi- 
ty with  the  beer,  they  remain  fufpended '  in,  and 
incorporated  with  the  body  of  it,  an  offence  to  the 
eye,  and  a  naufea  to  the  palate,  to  the  latcft  pe- 
riod."—From  this  account  it  is  evident  that  the 
drying  of  malt  is  an  article  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence.  Concerning  the  proper  degrees  of  heat 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  M.  Combrune 
has  related  fome  experiments  made  in  an  earthen 
pan,  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  three  inches 
deep,  in  which  was  put  as  much  of  the  paleft 
malts,  very  unequally  grown,  as  filled  it  on  a  level 
t(»  the  brim.  This  being  placed  over  a  little  char- 
coal in  a  fmall  ftove,  and  kept  conftantly  ftinvd 
from  bottopj  to  top,  exhibited  different  changes, 
according  to  th^  degree  of  heat  employed.  On 
the  whole  he  concludes,  that  **  true  germinated 
malts  are  charred  in  heats  between  175  and  180 
degrees ;  and  that,  as  thefe  correfpond  to  the  de- 
grees in  which  pure  alcohol,  or  the  fineft  ftiirit  of 
the  grain  itfelf  boils,  or  difengages  itfelf  there- 
from, they  may  point  out  to  us  the  reafon  of  bar- 
ley being  the  fitteft  grain  for  the  purpofes  of 
brewing."  From  thele  experiments,  he  has  alfo 
conftruded  a  kind  of  table  of  the  different  degrees 
of  the  drynefs  of  malt,  with  the  colour  occafioned 
by  the  difference  of  heat.  Thus  malt  expofed  to 
IT9  deg.  is  white;  to  1141  cream  colour;  119, 
light  yellow  ;  134,  amber  colour  ;  138,  hi^ia 
amber ;  143,  pale  brown ;  148,  brown ;  15a, 
high  brown;  157,  brown  inclining  to  black; 
162,  high  brown  fpeckled  with  black;  i67,black- 
ifh  brown  with  black  fpecks;  171,  colour  of 
burnt  coffee;  176,  black.  This  not  onlyfliews 
us  how  to  judge  of  the  drynefs  of  malt  trom  its 
colour,  but  alfo,  when  a  grifl  is  compofed  of  fe- 
veral forts  of  malt,  what  effed  the  whole  will 
have  when  blended  together  by  extradtion.  Ex- 
perience proves,  that  the  lefs  heat  we  employ  in 
drying  mult,  the  fliorter  time  will  be  required  be- 
fore the  beer  which  is  brewed  from  it  is  fit  to  be 
ufed;  and  of  this  M.  Combrune  has  given  the  ibl- 
lowii.L'  ub:c : 

De>. 
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l)eg.  Deg.  l)eg. 

119  a  weeks.      i.;8  6  months.       151 15  months. 
124  t  month.      143  6  months.       15  7' 10  months. 
129  3  months.    148  10  months.     164  a   years. 
135  4  months. 

He  has  alfo  given  a  tab1e»  which  fhews  the  com- 
parative tendency  beers  have  to  become  fine, 
when  properly  brewed  from  malts  of  dilTereBt  de* 
grees  of  drynefs. 

(5.)  Brewing,  quality  of  water  fit  for. 
The  next  confideration  in  brewing  is  the  quality  of 


the  *a/ater  to  be  employed ;  and  here  foft  water 
is  univerfalLy  allowed  to  be  preferable  to  hardy 
both  for  the  purpofes  of  maihing  and  fermen- 
tation. Tranfparency  is  however  more  eafily 
obtained  by  tlie  life  of  hard  than  foft  water ;  firft, 
from  its  inaptitude  to  extrad  fuch  an  abundance 
of  that  light  mucilaginous  matter,  which,  floating 
in  the  beer  for  a  long  time,  occafioos  it  to  be  tur- 
bid ;  adly,  from  its  greater  tendency  to  a  ftate  of 
quietude  after  the  vinous  fermentation  is  finilhed, 
by  which  thofe  floating  particles  are  more  difpo- 
fedtofubfide;  and,  laftly,  from  the  mutual  ag- 
gregations of  the  earthy  particles  of  the  water  with 
thofe  of  the  materials,  which,  by  their  great  fpe- 
cific  gravity  thus  aggregated,  not  only  precipitate 
themfolves,  but  carry  down  alfo  that  lighter  mu- 
cilage jnft  mentioned.  For  thefe  reafens,  hard 
water  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  brewing  of  por- 
ter, to  fuch  beers  as  require  a  fulnefs  of  palate 
as  in  the  London  brewery,  and  fome  country  fi- 
tuations.  The  purity  of  water  irf  determined  by 
its  lightnefs ;  and  in  this  refped^,.  diftilled  water 
only  can  claim  any  material  degree  of  perfedion. 
Rain  water  is  the  pureft  of  all  naturally  produ- 
ced :  but  having  once  defcended  to  the  furfece  of 
the  earth,  it  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  intermixtures 
unfavourable  to  the  purpofes  of  brewing.  With 
regard  to  others,  though  a  matter  of  confiderable 
importance,  no  precife  rule  can  be  laid  dovm. 
Where  there  is  liberty  of  choice,  a  preference 
ihould  doubtlefs  be  given  to  that  water  which, 
from  natural  purity,  equally  free  from  the  aufte- 
tity  of  faline  fubftances  and  the  ranknefs  of  vege- 
table putrefaftion,  has  a  foft  fulnefs  upon  the  pa- 
late, is  totally  flavourlefs,  inodorous,  and  colour- 
lefs ;  whence  it  fs  the  better  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception and  retention  of  fuch  qualifies  as  the  pro- 
cefs  of  brewing  is  to  communicate. 

(6.)  Brewing,  quantity  of  heat  requi- 
site FOR.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is 
the  proper  Jei^ref  of  heat  to  be  employed  in  ma- 
king the  infufion:  and  here  it  is  evident,  that 
though  tfiis  muft  be  very  material  to  the  fuccefs 
of  the  operation,  it  is  extremely  diflficult,  perhaps 
impoflible,  to  fix  upon  a  precife  ftandard  that 
(hall  at  all  times  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe.  On 
this  fubjea  Mr  Richardfon  fays :  "  The  quality 
of  the  faccharine  part  of  malt  refembles  that  of 
common  fugar,  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  re- 
duce it ;  and  its  charadteriftical  properties  are  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  malt,  from  which  fuch  diftin- 
guifhing  flavours  of  beers  are  derived  as  are  not 
the  immediate  refult  of  the  hop.  Were  it  not  for 
thefe  properties,  the  brewer  might  adopt  the  ufe 
of  fugar,  molafles,  honey,  or  the  fweet  of  any  ve- 
getable, to  equal  advantage :  which  cannot  now 
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be  done,  unlefs  an  eligible  fuccedaneum  be  found 
to  anfwer  that  purpofe.  As  we  are  at  prefent  cir-. 
cumftanced,  a  fearch  on  the  other  fide  would 
turn  more  to  the  brewer's  account.  We  have  in 
malt  a  faperabundance  of  the  groffcr  principles; 
and  would  government  permit  the  introduction  of 
a  foreign  addition  to  the  faccharine,  which  is  too 
deficient,  many  valuable  improvements  m?ght  be 
made  from  it;  as  we  could,  by  a  judicious  appli« 
cation  of  fuch  adventitious  principle,  produce  a 
ad  and  3d  wort,  of  quality  very  little  inferior  to 


the  firft.  But  in  thefe  experiments  a  very  parti- 
cular attention  would  be  neceflary  to  the  folvent 
powers  ci*  the  water  at  different  degrees  of  heat^ 
and  to  the  inq\iiry  how  far  a  raenftruum  faturated 
with  one  principal  may  be  capable  of  difTolving  a- 
nother.  Such  a  confideration  is  the  more  necelTary 
on  this  occafion  to  direft  us  clear  of  two  extremes, 
equally  difagreeable;  the  firft  is,  that  of  applying 
the  menftruum  pure,  and  at  fuch 'a  heat  as  to 
bring  oflf  an  over  proportion  of  the  oleaginous  and 
earthy  principles,  which  would  occfafion  in  the 
beer,  thus  wanting  its  natural  ihare  of  laccharum> 
a  harihnefs  and  auftcrity  which  fcarce  any  time 
the  brewer  could  allow  would  be 'able  to  diflS* 
pate ;  the  other  is,  that  of  previoufly  loading  the 
menftruum  with  the  adopted  fweet  in  fuch  abun-  . 
dance  as  to  deftroy  its  folvent  force  upon  the  cha* 
radteriftica*  qualities  we  wifh  to  unite  with  it,  and 
thereby  leave  it  a  mere  folution  of  fugar.  The 
requifite  mean  is  that  of  confidering  what  portion 
of  the  feccharine  quality  has  been  extracted  in  the 
firft  wort,  according  to  the  quality  of  water»  and 
degree  of  heat  applied;  and  then  to  make* fuch  a 
previous  addition  of  artificial  fweet  as  will  juft 
ferve  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency,  and  afii- 
milate  with  that  portion  of  the  remaining  princi- 
ples we  are  taught  to  expedt  will  be  extraded 
with  the  fucceeding  wort.  Frqm  the  nature  of 
the  conftituent  principles  of  malt,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  the  former,  or  faccharine  or  muci- 
laginous parts,  yield  moft  readily  to  the  impref- 
fion  of  water,  and  that  at  fo  low  a  degree  of  heat 
as  would  have  no  vifible  effedt  upon  the  latter^ 
If  therefore  we  are  to  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  every  .part,  it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  reft  in  a  judicious  variation 
of  the  extracting  heat  according  to  the  feveral  pro- 
portions required.  A  low  degree  of  heat,  a(§ing 
principally  upon  the  facchamm.  produces  a  wort 
replete  with  a  rich  foft  fweet,  fully  impregnated 
with  its  attendant  mucilage,  and  in  quantity  much 
exceeding  that  obtainable  from  increafetl  heat; 
which,  by  its  more  powerful  infinuation  into  the 
body  of  the  malt  adting  upon  all  the  parts  toge- 
ther, extracts  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  oleagi- 
nous and  earthy  principles,  but  falls  /hort  in  foft- 
nefs,  fulnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  quantity.  This  is 
occalioned  by  the  coagulating  property  of  the  mu- 
cilage, which,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  flour, 
has  a  tendency  to  run  into  pafte  in  proportion  to 
the  tncreafe  of  heat  applied  ;  by  which  means  it 
not  only  locks  up  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fac- 
charum  contaiB«3  therein,  but  retains  with  it'  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  the  extracting  liquor, 
which  would  otherwife  have  drawn  out  of  the  im- 
prifoned  fweet,  thence  lefleiiing  both  the  qinnti- 
ty  and  qnaJit/  of  the  worts.    And  this  has  fome- 
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tioicd  been  known  to  have  had  fo  powerful  an  ef- 
fedt,  as  to  have  occafioned  the  fitting  of  the  goJf, 
or  the  uniting  the  whole  into  a  pafty  mafft;  for 
though  heat  increafes  the  folvent  powers  of  water 
in  moft  inftances,  there  are  fome  in  which  it  to- 
tally deftroys  them.  Such  is  the  prcfence  of 
flour,  which  it  converts  into  pafte ;  befides  thofe 
of  bloody  eggs,  and  tome  other  animal  fubt^ances, 
which  it  invariably  tends  to  harden.  From  a 
knowledjje  of  thefe  efFeds,  we  form  our  ideas  of 
the  variations  neceflary  in  the  heat  of  the  extract- 
ing liquor ;  which  are  of  more  extenfivc  utility 
than  has  yet  been  intimated^  though  exceedingly 
limited  in  their  extent  frgm  one  extreir  ;  to  the  o- 
ther.  The  moft  common  effects  of  too  low  a  heat, 
befides  fometimes  producing  immediate  acidity, 
are  an  indpidity  of  the  flavour  of  the  beer,  and  a 
Want  of  early  tranfparency,  from  the  fuperabun* 
dance  of  mucilaginous  matter  extra^Wd  by  Aich 
heats,  which,  after  the  utmoft  efforts  of  fermen- 
tation, will  leave  the  beer  turbid  with  fuch  a  cloud 
of  its  lighter  ftoulencies  as  will  require  the  repa- 
ration and  precipitation  of  many  months  to  dif- 
perfe.  The  contrary  application  of  too  much 
heat,  9t  the  fame  time  that  it  lefTens  the  mucilage, 
has,  as  we  liave  feen  before,  the  eOfed  of  diminiih- 
jng  the  faccharum  a1fo|  whence  that  lean  thin 
quality  obfervable  in  ibme  beers ;  and,  by  extract- 
ing an  over  proportion  of  oleaginous  tf.nd  earthy 
particles,  renders  the  buflnefs  of  fermentation  dif- 
ficult and  precarious,  and  jmpreifes  an  aufterity 
on  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  which  will  not  eaiity 
be  effaced.  Yet  the  true  medium  heat  for  each 
extrad  cannot  be  univerfally  afcertained.  An  at- 
tention not  only  to  the  quality  of  the  malt,  but 
.to  the  quantity  wetted,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
tlie  obtaining  every  due  advantage ;  nor  muft  the 
period  at  which  the  beer  is  intended  for  ufe  he 
omitted  in  the  account.  The  quality  of  the  wa- 
ter alfo  claims  a  (hare  in  th^  conflderation,  in  or- 
der to  fupply  that  deficient  thinnefs  and  want  of 
Solvent  force*  in  hard,  and  to  allow  for  the  natural 
fulnefs  and  fermentative  quality  of  foft— a  parti- 
cular to  which  London  in  a  great  meafure  owes 
the  peculiar  mucilaginous  and  nutricious  quality 
of  its  malt  liquors.  Although  the  variations  above 
alluded  to  are  indifpenfabie,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
from  the  fmall  extent  of  the  utmoft  variety,  that 
they  cannot  be  far  diftant.  If  therefore  we  know 
that  a  certain  decree  extrads  the  firft  principles  in 
a  certain  proportion,  we  need  not  much  confider- 
ation  to  fix  upon  another  degree  that  ihall  pro- 
duce the  required  proportion  of  the  remaining 
qualities,  and  efledt  that  equal  dillribution  of 
parts  in  the  extract  which  it  is  the  buHnefs  of  fer- 
mentation to  form  into  a  coniiftent  whole." 

(7.)Brewikg,  us|  of  boiling  the  worts, 
&c-  IN..  The  principal  ufe  of  6oi!mg  the  worts 
is  to  feparate  the  grolfer  parts  of  the  extradt,  pre- 
paratory to  that  more  minute  feparation  which 
is  to  be  efFe^ed  in  the  gnile  tun.  The  eye  is 
a  very  competent  judge  of  this  efFedt ;  for  the  con- 
cretions into  which  the  continued  action  of  boil- 
ing forms  thofe  parts  are  obvious  to  the  flighteft 
in5>edion,  whilft  the  perfciS  tranfparency  of  the 
interftices  of  the  worts  points  out  its  utility  in 
promoting  that  defirable  quality  in  the  beer. 
Thefe  coaguUble  parts  aie  formed  from  the  fu- 
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perabundant  mucilage  already  ment|one  1 1  and 
hence  they  are  found  in  a  greater  proportion  in 
the  flrft  worts  than  in  thofe  that  come  after ;  at 
the  fame  time,  they  are  in  thefe  laft  fo  m  Jigicd 
with  a  quantity  of  oleaginous  matter,  that  they 
become  much  more  diflicultly  coagulable  in  the 
weak  worts  than  in  inch  as  are  ftranjer;  and 
hence  thefe  require  to  be  mugh  longer  boild  than 
the.  others.  During  this  operation  the  hfHiu  arc 
generally  added,  which  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
prevent  the  too  great  Undwicy  of  btir  to  acidity* 
The  fineellcntial  oil  of  hops  being  moft  %*olatile, 
and  fooncft  extracted,  we  arc  thence  taught  the 
advantage  of  boiling  the  flrft  wort  no  longer  than 
is  fu£Ficient  to  form  the  extra(5t,  without  expoflng 
it  to  the  adion  of  the  tire  fo  long  as  to  diffipate  the 
P:kCT  parts  of  this  moft  valuable  principle,  and  de- 
feat the  purpofes  of  it.  To  the  fublequent  worts 
we  can  aflbra  a  larger  allowance,  aad  purfue  the 
means  of  prefervation  fo  lon^  as  we  can  keep  in 
view  thofe  of  flavour ;  to  which  no  rules  can  pofi- 
tively  dired,  the  procefs  varying  with  every  varie- 
ty of  l>eer,  and  differing  as  eflcfitially  in  the  pro- 
dudion  of  porter  and  pale  ale,  as  the  modes  of 
producing  wine  and  vinegar.  The  eflfeds  of  not 
allowing  a  fufficient  time  for  the  due  feparation  of 
the  parts  of  the  wort,  and  extradion  of  the  requi- 
fite  qualities  of  the  hop,  muft  be  obvious.  If  we 
proceed  to  the  other  extreme,  we  have  every  thing 
to  appreliend  from  the  introduction  of  too  large  a 
quantity  of  the  grofler  principles  of  the  hc^,  whjcli 
are  very  inimical  to  fermentation ;  and  from  im- 
pairing the  fermentative  quality  of  the  worts  thero- 
felves,  bv  fuffering  their  too  long  expofure  to  the 
adtion  of  the  fire,  whereby  they  are  reduced  to  a 
more  denfe  conflftence,  and  their  parts  too  inti- 
mately blended  to  yield  the  feparating  force  of 
fermentation.  The  laft  ftep  in  the  procefs  of 
brewing  is  to  ferment  the  liquor  properly ;  for  if 
this  is  not  done,  whatever  care  and  pains  have 
been  taken  in  the  other  parts,  they  will  be  found 
altogether  infuflicient  to  produce  the  beverage  we 
defire.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  here  is  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  ferment.  There  are  only  two  kinds 
of  artificial  ferments  procurable  in  large  quantity, 
and  at  a  low  price,  viz.  beer-yeft,  and  wine-lees. 
Brewers  have  found  it  a  confiderable  difficulty  to 
procure  thefe  ferments  in  fufiicient  quantities,  and 
preferve  them  conftantly  ready  for  ufe ;  and  this 
has  been  fo  great  a  difcouragement  to  the  bufi- 
nefs,  that  fome  have  endeavoured  to  produce  o- 
ther  ferments,  or  to  form  mixtures  or  compounds 
of  particular  fermentable  ingredients.  See  Ha- 
KfN'G,  {  ft.  Barm,  ^  ft.  and  Yest.  The  greateft 
circumfpedtion  is  neceflary  in  regnrd  to  the  quality 
of  the  ferment.  It  muft  be  chofen  perfeAly  fweet 
and  frelh ;  for  all  ferments  are  liable  to  grow 
muftv.  If  the  ferment  is  four,  it  muft  by  no  means 
be  uled  for  any  liquor ;  for  it  will  communicate 
its  flavour  to  the  whole,  and  give  it  an  aeetou^t 
inftead  of  a  vinous  tendency.  When  the  proper 
(quantity  is  got  leady,  it  mut^  he  put  to  the  liquor 
Jn  a  ftate  barely  tepid.  The  whole  intended  quan- 
tity being  loofely  mixed  in  fome  of  the  luke-warm 
liquor,  and  kept  covered,  and  in  a  warm  fitua- 
tion,  more  of  the  infenfibly  warm  liquor  ought, 
at  proper  intervals,  to  be  added,  till  by  degrees 
the  whole  quantity  is  put  together.    When  the 
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whole  18  thus  fet  at  work,  fecured  in  a  proper  de-  paftures. 
^ree  of  warmth,  and  kept  from  a  too  free  inter- 
courfe  with  the  external  air,  it  becomes  as  it  were 
the  buGnefs  of  nature  to  finilh  the  pr^ccfs.  la 
the  operation  of  fermentation,  however,  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence.  In  forming  the  extra<ft8  of  the  malt,  the 
variation  ©f  a  few.  degrees  of  heat  produces  an  im- 
portant di^erence  in  the  etfedt.  In  thQ  heat  of 
fermentation,  fimilar  confequences  are  the  refult. 
Under  a  certain  regulation  of  the  procefs,  we  can 
retain  in  the  beer  the  finer  mucilage^  and  thereby 
preferve  that  fulnefs  upon  the  palate  whi«h  is  by 
many  fo  much  admired.  On  the  other  band,  -by 
a  night  alteration,  we  can  throw  it  ofi*,  and  pro- 
duce that  evennefs  and  uniformity  of  flavour  which 
has  fcarce  any  charaderiftical  property,  and  is 
preferred  by  fome  only  for  want  of  that  heavinefs 
"which  they  complain  of  in  full  beers.  If  a  more 
vinous  racy  ale  be  required,  we  can,  by  colleding 
and  confining  the  operation  within  the  body  of 
the  wort,  caufe  the  operation  of  fuch  an  abun- 
dant portion*  of  the  oleaginous  principle,  as  to 
produce  a  liquor  in  a  perfect  Itate  at  the  earlieft 
period  and  fo  highly  flavoured  as  to  create  a  fuf- 
picion  of  an  adventitious  mixture.  Dut  though 
all  this  may  be  done,  and  often  has  been  done, 
the  proper  management  of  fcnnenting  liquors  de- 
pends fo  much  upon  a  multiplicity  of  iliglit  and 
feeraingly  unimportant  circunillaiices,  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  laid  down  in  an  intelligible  man- 
ner ;  and  no  rules,  drawn  from  any  thin^  hitherto 
publiOied  on  the  fubjed  of  brewing,  can  be  ren- 
dered at  all  fufficient  to  dirc^^t  any  perfon  in  this 
matter,  unlefs  he  has  had  coniidcrable  opportuni-* 
ties  of  obfrrvin^j  the  pra«5l;loe  in  a  brewhoufe. 

•  BKEWIS.  If./.  I.  A  piece  of  bread  foaked 
in  boiling  fat  potta'vje,  made  of  falted  meat.  %,  It 
feems  anciently  to  have  meant  broth. — What  nn 
ocean  of  brefwis  Ihall  1  fwim  in  I  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher^ s  DiocUJian, 

BRENVOOD,  a  neat  town,  lo  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Stafford,  and  129  of  London.  It  ha»'a  fair 
Sept.  19,  and  a  niaiket  on  Tuefday. 

BREY,  a  town  of  Germany  o;i  the  frontiers  of 
Brabant,  now  included  in  one  of  the  new  depart- 
ments of  France.  It  is  feated  on  a  rivulet,  1 4  m. 
K.  of  Maeftricht.  Lon.  5.  39.  E.  Lat.  51.  4.  N. 

To  BREYDE,  v.  n.  obf.  T«  ftart.  Chauc.  • 
.     BREYNAND,  a  river  in  Pembrokeihire. 

BREYNIA,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  cap- 
paris.    SecCAPPARis. 

BKIACHLISil,  an  anicent  parifh  in  Invernefs- 
lliirt-,  annexed  to  that  of  Petty. 

BRIAL  POINT,  a  town  in  Down,  Ireland. 

To  BRL\N,  v.  a.    To  keep  f.re  in  an  oven. 

BRiANCON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Alps,  and  ci-<levant  province  of 
D.iuphiny.  It  has  a  tine  bridge  over  the  Durance, 
J  80  feet  high,  and  a  ftrong  ..ittle  on  a  deep  rock. 
U  lies  17  miles  NVV.  of  Kmbrun,  and  45  £.  of 
Grenoble.  Lon.  6.  a?.  E.  Lat.  44.  45.  N- 

BRIANCCNNOiS,  a  ci-davant  teiritory  of 
France,  in  Dauphiny,  which  was  bouridtd  by 
Grenoblois,  Gaptuzois,  Anihrunois.  Piedmont, 
;ind  Savoy.  It  comprehends  feveral  v  U'eys,  which 
lie  iimong  the  mountnina  of  the  Alj)s;  Ami  tiioui^h 
it  is  extremely  cold,  yd  it  aS  icrl.iC  in  coin  and 
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The  inhabitants  have  a  great  deal  of 
wood ;  yet  they  choofe  to  be  in  the  Ilables  with 
their  cattle  fix  months  in  the  year,  to  keep  thetn- 
felveswarm.  Briancon  is  the  capital  town.,  Manna 
is  gathered  near  it,  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
a  fpecies  of  pine,  which,  when  incifions  are  made 
in  it,  affords  great  quantities.  The  chief  road  from 
France  to  Italy  pafles  through  it.  It  is  now  com- 
prehended in  the  department  ofUppKR  Alps. 

BRIANSCOMBE,  a  village  in  Dorfetfliire,  % 
miles  E.  of  Corfe-Caftle. 

BRIAN'S-FORD,  in  Down  county,  Ireland. 

BRIAN*S-PIDDLt,  near  Affpiddle,  Dorfetfh, 

BRIANSTON,.near  Blandford,  Dorfetlhire. 

♦BRIAR,  w,/.    See  Brier. 

BRIARACHAN,  a  river  in  Pcrthfhire,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Strath^rdle. 

BRIARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loiret  and  late  province  of  Orleans,  feated 
on  the  Loire.  It  has  a  long  ftreet  full  of  inns  and 
farriers,  being  on  the  great  road  to  Lyons ;  and  a 
canal,  which  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  conne<^a 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine ;  whereby  a  communica- 
tion is  kept  open  bctvineen  Paris  and  the  AtUntij, 
through  a  long  extent  of  the  interior  of  France. 
It  is  ^s  inilcs  SE.  of  Orleans,  and  88  S.  of  Parlb. 
Lon.  1.  47-  E.  Lat.  47-  4o«  N. 

BRIAREUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  giant,  the 
fon  of  ^ther.  Titan,  or  Ccelus,  and  Terra.  This 
was  his  name  in  heaven ;  on  earth  be  was  called 
.£geon.  He  was  of  lingular  fervice  to  Jupiter, 
when  Juno,  i'allas,  Neptune,  and  the  reft  of  the 
gods,  endeavoured  to  bind  him  in  chains  and  de- 
throne him.  Afterwards,  however,  he  confpired 
with,  the  reft  of  his  gigantic  brethren  to  dethrone 
Jupiter.  Virgil,  on  this  occafion,  defcribes  him 
as  having  100  hands,  50  heads,  and  breathing  out 
fire.  The  fable  CayR,  that  Jupiter,  to  punifh  him, 
'  threw  him  under  mount  ^tna,  which,  as  often  as 
he  moves,  belches  out  fire. 

BRlAVAL's,  St,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfliire, 
4  miles  from  Colford. 

(i.)*  BRIBE.  «./.  [Bribcy  in  French,  original- 
ly fignifies  a  piece  of  bread,  and  is  applied  to  any 
piepe  taken  from  the  reft ;  it  is  therefore  likely, 
that  a  bribe  orijcinally  fignified,  among  us,  a  fhare 
of  any  thing  unjufily  got.]  k  reward  given  to  per- 
vert the  judgment  or  C(  rrupt  the  condu(^t.— 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 

For  takin^^  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians.  Shakefp. 
Nor  Ids  my  Jupiter  to  gold  alcribe, 

When  he  turn'd  himfclf  into  a  bribf.  IVniltr* 
— If  a  man  be  covetous,  profits  or  bribes  mny  put 
him  to  the  teft.— 

There's  joy  when  to  wild  will  you  laws  prc- 
fcribe, 

When  you  bid  fortune  carry  back  her  bribe. 

,  •  Drydetu 

(a.)  Brjbe  anciently  imported  as  much  z^'pnnis 
mendJcattUf  which  ftiil  ket-ps  up  the  idea  of  tlM 
.  matter  whereof  bribes  anciently  coiiiiJ^Cvl.  KiiiCv* 
alio  the  Spaniards  ufe  brib.tr  and  bn\ufr  for  bf^f- 
jrifig:  and^i'y.a,  bfivonetiu  and  hh^oftif/imn,  for 
beggary.  In  authors;  of  the  middle  r»?e,  3  brib : 
given  a  judge  is  called  ifmto  /his,  and  th  >  rca'ivi^r, 
cfi^pi  pnrtic-ps,  or  c..:::ti  p.ir\crifj  ;  IH-CuaV  tht? 
fpotls  of  the  field,  i.  e.  the  pr'>f.ts  of  tiie  c;-.i:f  •, 
w.i".  :Lu3  ilurcJ  V.  iili  ti>e  'jiytT,  \ 

'i'  y  *' ;? 
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*  To  Bribe,  i;.  «.  [from  the  noun."}    r 
by  bribes ;  to  give  bribes,  rewards,  or  hire,  to  bad 
purpofes. — 

The  great,  'tis  true,  can  ftill  th'  ele^ing  tribe^ 
The  bard  may  fapplicate,  but  cannot  hnhe. 

Prologue  to  Good-natured  Man. 
3.  It  is  feldom,  and  not  properly,  ufcd  in  a  good 
fcnfe.— 

How  powerful  are  chafte  vows !  the  wind  and 
tide 
You  bribed  to  combat  on  the  Engliih  fide.  Dryd. 

♦  BRIBER.  «./.  [from  bribe]  One  that  pays 
for  cornipt  pra<5tice8.— Afiedtion  is  ftill  a  briber  of 
judgment ;  and  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  admit  a 
reafon  againft  the  thing  -he  loves ;  or  to  confefs 
the  force  of  an  argument  againft  an  intereft.  South, 

(i.)  *  BRIBERY.  «./.  [from  bribe.]  The  crime 
of  taking  or  giving  rewards  for  bad  pracJtices.— 
There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Romans,  aj^ainft 
the  bribery  and  extortion  of  the  governours  of 
provinces:  before,  fays  Cicero,  the  governours 
did  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  was  futHcient  for 
thertifelves ;  but  now  they  bribe  and  extort  as 
much  as  may  be  enough  not  only  for  themfelves, 
but  for  judges,  jurors,  and  magiftrates.  Bacon. — 
Ko  bribery  of  courts,  or  caoals  or  fa(ftions,  or  ad* 
vantages  of  fortune,  can  remove  him  from  the 
folid  foundations  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Dryden, 

(i.)  Bribery,  in  law,  is  a  high  offence,  where- 
a  perfbn  in  a  judicial  place  takes  any  fee,  gift,  re- 
ward, or  brokage,  for  doing  his  office,  but  of  the 
king  only.  It  fignifies  alfo  the  rectWing  or  offer- 
uig  any  undue  reward  to  or  by  any  peribn  con- 
cerned in  the  adminiftration  of  public  juftice^. 
whether  judge,^  officer,  &c.  to  aft  contraiy  to  hi» 
duty;*  and  fometimes  it  fignifies  the  taking  or 
giving  a  reward  for  a  public  office. — In  the  eaft  it 
is  the  cuilom  never  to  petition  any  f\iperior  for 
juftice,  not  excepting  their  kings,  without  a  pre- 
fent.  This  is  calculated  for  the  genius  of  delpo- 
tic  countries ;  where  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment are  never  underftood,  and  where  it  ia  thought, 
that  there  is  no  obligation  due  from  the  ibperior 
to  the  inferior,  no  relative  duty  owing  firom  the 
governor  to  the  governed.  The  Roman  law, 
though  it  contained  many  fevere  injundtiops  a- 
gainft  bribery,  as  well  for  felling  a  man'a  vote  in* 
the  fenate  or  other  public  alfembly,  as  for  the 
bettering  of  common  juftice ;  yet,  by  a  ftrange 
indulgence,  it  tacitly  encouraged  thi»  praidlice,  iif 
one  cafe;  allowing  magiftrates  to  receive  fmall 
prefonts,  provided  they  did  not  on  the  whole  ex- 
ceed loo  crowns  a-year ;  not  confldering  the  infi- 
cuating  nature  and  gigantic  progrefs  of  this  vice, 
when  once  admitted.  Plato,  therefore,  in  his 
ideal  republic,  orders  thofe  who  take  prefents  for 
doing  thdr  duty  to  be  puni(hed  in  the  fevereft 
manner :  and  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  he  that  of- 
fered a  bribe  wan  alfo  profecuted,  as  well  as  he 
that  received  a  bribe.  In  England  this  offence  i« 
punillied,  in  inferior  ofKcers,  with  fine  and  im- 
prifonment;  and  in  thofe  that  offer  a  bribe,  though 
not  taken,  the  fame.  But  in  judges,  efpecially  the 
fuperior  ones,  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
fo  heinous  an  offence,  that  the  chief  juftice  Thrope 
was  hanged  for  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ilf. 
I'v  a  ftatute,  ii  Henry  IV.  all  judges  and  officers 
oi'  lii'i  kingt  coovi^ed  pf  bnberyt  iUall  forfeit 
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To  gain  treble  the  bribe,  be  putfifhed  at  the  king^s  will» 
and  be  difcharg;d  from  his  fervice  for  ever.  And 
fbme  notable  examples  have  been  made  in  parii^- 
ment,  of  perfbns  in  the  higheft  ftations,  ami  other, 
wife  very  eminent  and  able,  but  contaminated 
with  this  fordid  vice.  Thus  in'  the  reigir  of  king 
James  I.  the  earl  of  M.  lord  treafurer  of  England, 
being  impeached  by  the  commons,  for  refufing  to 
hear  petitions  referred  to  him  by  the  king,  till  be 
had  received  bribes,  &c.  was,  by  fentence  of  the 
lords,  deprived  of  all  his  oflices,  and  difabkd  to 
hold  any,  or  to  fit  in  parliament ;  he  was  aifo  fined 
50>oool.  and  imprifoned  during  the  king's  pleafure. 
In  the  nth  of  king  George  1.  the  lord  chancellor 
M was  impeached  by  the  'commons  for  bri- 
ber)', in  felling  the  places  of  mafters  in  chancery, 
for  exorbitant  fums,  and  other  corrupt  pradices 
tending  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  fuitors  of  that 
court ;  and  the  charge  being  made  good,  he  was 
fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  .-^coool.  and  to  be  im- 
prifoned till  it  was  paid.  It  is  faid  that  one  oi 
the  peers,  if  net  two,  who  voted  agathfl  him, 
had  been  poffelfed  of  the  office  of  chancellor, 
and  fold  die  places  of  mafters  in  chancery  when 
vacant.  * 

C3O  BuiBtRT  IN  ELECTIOKS.  SeC  ELECTIONS. 

BRIBOR,  or  ?  «.  /".  in  law,  a  thief;,  one  who 

BRIBOUR,    V  pilfers  another  man's  goods. 

BRaCHENDEN,  a  village  near  Hertford. 

PRICIANIr  a  military  order,  inftituted  by  St 
Bridget,  queen  of  Sweden,  who  gave  them  the 
eonftitutions  of  thofe  of  Malta  and  St  Auguftio. 
h  was  approved  by  Pope  Urban  V.  The  Bricia- 
ni  were  to  fight  for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  to  re* 
tieve  and^afli4l  widows,  orphans,  the  lame,  fick,  &C. 

(t.)  ♦  BRICK,  n.f.  [briek^  Dutch ;  3riyiif,  ¥t. 
according  to  Menage^  from  imhresty  Lat.  whence 
brica,]  I.  A  mafs  of  burnt  clay,  fquared  for  the 
ufe  of  builders. — For  whatfoever  doth  fo  alter  a 
body,  as  it  retucneth  not  again  to  what  it  vas, 
may  be  c?X\€d  alieratio  major  f  as  coals  made  oC 
wood,  or  bricks  of  earth.  Aictw.— ITiey  general- 
ly gain  enough  by  the  rubbiOi  and  brieij^  which 
the  pre&nt  architefts  value  much  beyond  thofe  of 
a  modern  make,  to  defray  the  charges  of  their 
fcacch..  Addkfon. — 

But  ipread,  my  fbns,  your  glory  thin  or  thick. 

On  paflive  paper,  or  on  folid  bruk*  Pope. 

%,  A  loaf  Ihaped  like  a  brick. 

(1 1. 1  Brick,  a  fat  reddifh  earthr.  formed  into 
long  fquares,  4  inches  broad,  and  8  or  9  long,  by 
a  wooden  mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in  a 
kiln,  to  fewe  the  purpofes  of  building.  Bricks 
arc  commonly  red,  though  there  are  fome  of  a 
white  colour ;  for  which  fort  Walpit  in  Suffolk  is 
famous* 

(III.)  Bricks,  ancient.  Bricks  are  of  great 
antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  facred  'writings,  the 
tower  and  walls  of  Babylon  being  built  with  them. 
The  Greeks  chiefly  ufed  %  kinds  of  bricks ;  the 
firft  whereof  was  called  XL«m,  i.  e»  of  %  palms; 
the  fecond,  ««■{«?#{#»,  of  4  palms ;  the  third  «««-«- 
^»,  of  5  palms.  They  had  alfo  bricks,  juft  half 
each  of  thofe,  to  render  their  works  more  folid, 
and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  the  fight,  by  the  diver- 
fities  of  the  figures  and  fizes  of  the  bricks.  The 
dimenfions  of  the  brick  chiefiy  ufed  by  the  Ro- 
mar*^  according  to  Pliuy,  were  a  foot  and  a  hr.!: 
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iong»  and  a  foot  broad  ;  which  meafurcs  agree  got 
'U'lth  ttiofe  ot*  fcveral  Roman  bricks  iu  England, 
which  are  aboat  17  inches  long,  and  11  broad,  of 
our  meafure.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  fpeaks  of  a  fort 
of  bricks  at  Venice,  of  which  ftateiy  columns 
were  built ;  they  were  firft  formed  in  a  circular 
nnouid,  and  cut,  before  they  were  burnt,  into  4 
cr  more  quarters  or  lides;  afterwards,  in  layin^:^, 
they  were  jointed  fo  clofe,  and  the  points  concen- 
tered fo  exactly,  that  the  pillars  appeared  one  ei>- 
tire  piece. 

llV.)  Bricks,  method  of  making.  Bricks 
may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear  of  ftones, 
even  fea  oufe ;  but  all  will  not  bum  red,  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  earths  which  contain  ierrugi- 
nous  particles.  In  England^  bricks  are  chiffly 
made  of  hazdy,  yellowilh  coloured,  fatty  earth, 
foxnewhat  reddilh,  y^dgarly  called  loam.  The 
c<Lrth»  according  to  Lcibourn,  ought  to  be  dug 
before  winter,  but  not  made  into  bricks  before 
fpriiig.  For  the  miking  of  fuch  bricks  as  will 
ftmd  the  fierceil  fires,  Sturbridge  clay  or  Windfor 
loam  are  efteemed  the  bell.  In  general,  the  earth 
whereof  bricks  «re  madei  ought  not  to  be  too 
•ikndy,  which  would  render  them  l>eavy  and  brit,- 
t'e ;  nor  too  fat*  which  would  make  them  crack 
in  drying.  The  firft  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  brick- 
jnaking  is  cafting  the  cJay.  The  next  ftep  is  t.Q 
tread  or  temper  it,  which  cught  to  be  performed 
doubly  of  what  is  ufually  done;  ftnce  the  gpodr 
nefs  of  the  bricks  depends  chiefly  upon  this  firft 
preparation.  The  earth  kfelf,  before  it  is  wrought, 
is  generally  brittle  a^.d  dufty ;  but  adding  fmaU 
quantities  of  water  gradually  to  it,  and  working 
and  incorporating  it  together,  k  open^  its  body» 
and  tinges  the  whole  with  a  lough,  gluey  band  or 
fiibftance.  If,  in  the  tempering,  they  are  water^ 
ed,  they  become  dry  and  brittle,  almoft  as  the 
earth  they  are  made  of;  whereas,  if  duly  temper- 
ed, they  become  fmooth  and  folid,  hard,  and  dti- 
rable.  A  bnck  of  this  laft  ^rt  takes  up  near  as 
much  earth  as  a  brick  and  a  half  made  the  con- 
trary way ;  in  which  the  bricks  are  (pongy,  light, 
and  full  of  cracks,  partly  through  want  of  due 
working,  and  partly  by  mtj^ing  of  alhes  and  light 
fandy  earth  to  make  it  gnrork^eaiy  with  greater  dif- 
patcb ;  as  alfo  to  fave  culna  or  couls  in  the  burn- 
ing. Bricks  made  of  good  earth,  and  well  tem- 
pered, as  they  become  foUd  and  p0oderous,  iq 
they  ,take  up  a  longer  time  in  drying  and  burning 
than  the  common  ones.  The  well  drying  of 
bricks  before  they  are  burned,  prevents  theif 
cracking  and  crumbling  in  the  burning.  Bricks 
are  burnt  either  in  a  kiln  or  clamp.  Itiole  tliat 
jire  burnt  in  a  kiln,  are  firft  fet  in  it$  and  then 
the  kiln  being  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  fomc 
wood  is^  put  in  to  dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire ; 
and  this  is  continued  till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry^ 
which  is  known  by  the  fmoke  turning  from  i 
darkiih  to  a  tranfparent  colour :  Then  proceed  to 
make  ready  for  burning ;  which  is  performed  by 
putting  in  brufti,  furze,  fpray,  heath,  brake,  or 
iem  faggots :  but  before  any  faggots  are  put  in, 
the  mouths  of  the  kiln  are  dammed  up  with  pieces 
of  bricks,  called  Jhinhgt  piled  up  one  upon  ano- 
ther, and  clofed  up  with  wet  brick-earth  inftead 
of  mortar.  The  ftiinlog  is  made  fo  high,  that 
t^ere  is  but  juft  room  above  it  to  thruft  in  a  fag- 
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More  faggots  ai*e  then  pi!it  iU,  and  its  arches 
look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the  top  of  the 
kiln ;  upon  which  the  fire  is  Ilackened  for  an  hour, 
and  all  cooled  by  degrees.  This  is  continued,  al- 
ternately heating  and  fiacking,  till  the  ware  be 
thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  efi*e(fted  in  48 
hours.  About  London  the  brick-miakers  chiefly 
'bum  in  clamps^  built  of  the  bricks,  after  the  man- 
ner of  arches  in  kilns,  with  a  vacancy'  between 
each  brick,  for  the  fire  to  play  through ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  inftead  of  arching,  they  fpan 
it  over  by  making  the  bricks  proje«^  one  over  ano- 
ther on  both  fides  of  the  place,  for  the  wood  and 
coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet,  and  are  bounded  by 
the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe  all  up.  The 
place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  ftraight  on  both 
fides,  till  ctbout  3  feet  high ;  then  they  almoft  fill 
it  with  wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of  fea- 
coal,  and  then  ovcrfpan  the  arch ;  but  they  ftrew 
iea-coal  alfo  over  the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows 
of  bricks;  laftly,  they  kindle  the  wood,  which 
^ives  fire  to  the  coal ;  and  when  all  is  confuracd, 
then  theyjcoQclude  the  bricks  to  be  futfi<;iently 
burnt. 

(V.)   BRICiCS^  MODERN    VARIETIES    OF.      The 

■oriJinary  Paris  brick  is  8  inches  long,  4  broad,  and 
a  thick,  French  meafure,  which  makes  fomet.hing 
more  than  ours.  But  this  fmallnefs  is  an  adyan.- 
tage  to  a  building,  the  ftrength  of  which  confift* 
much  in  the  tnultkude  of  angles  and  joints,  at 
leaft  if  well  laid*  and  having  a  good  bond.  Bricks 
among  us  are  various,  according  to  their  forms, 
dimenfionSf  ufe€>  method  of  makings  &c.  Tin: 
principal  are, 

X.  Bricks,  auttress,  or  plaster^  with  a 
notch  at  one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the  brick; 
their  ufe  is  to  bind  the  work  which  is  built  of 
great  brick.    '  » 

I.  Bricks,  capin<3,  formed  on  purpofe  for 
caping  of  walls.  • 

3.  Bricks,  clinker,  bricks  glazed  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire  in  making. 

4.  Bricks,  cogging,  are  ufed  for  making  the 
indented  works  unde^  the  caping  of  walls  built 
With  great  bricks. 

5.  Bricks,  compass,  afe  of  a  circular  form* 
ufed  in  fteyning  of  walls. 

'  '  6.  Bricks,  concave,  or  hollow,  on  the  one 
jide  flat  like  a  common  brick,  on  the  other  hol- 
lowed, and  ufed  for  the  conveyance  of  svater. 

7.  Bricks,  Dutch,  or  pLENtisH,  ^ire  ufed  to 
pave  yards,  fables,  and  for  A>ap-bQiler8  vaults 
and  ciftems. 

8.  Bricks,  teath ex- edged,  which  are  like 
Qommon  ftatute  bricks,  only  thinner  on  one  edge 
tii9n  thef  other,  and  ufed  for  penning  up  the  brick 
pannels  in  timber  buildings. 

^.'Bricks,  GjisAT,  are  i%  inches  long,  6  broad, 
•nd  3  thick,  ufed  to  build  fence- walls. 

10*  Bricks,  samel,  or  sandel,  fu*jh  as  lif 
outmoft  in  a  kiln  or  cjamp,  and  confequently  foit 
and  ufelefs,  not  being  thoroughly  burnt. 

II.  Bricks,  statute,  or  fmall  common  brickp, 
ought,  when  burnt,  to  be  9  inches  long,  4^  broad, 
and  '%\  thick ;  they  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
cellars,  finks,  hearths,  &c. 

(VI.)Br!CKs,  new  kind  or,  proposed..  Wor- 
lidge  and  others  have  endeavoured  to  excite  brick- 
y  y  ij  ^  fDiikers 
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fnnkrrs  to  try  thrir  (kill  iii  m.ikinjr  a 
brick,  or  a  compofiflon  of  cl^y  and  fand,  where- 
of to  form  window-frames,  chimney-pieces,  door- 
rafes,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  made  in  pieceb  fa- 
fhioned  in  moulds,  which,  when  burnt  may  be 
fet  together  with  a  fine  red  cement,  and  feem  as 
one  entire  piece,  by  which  may  be  imitated  all 
manner  of  fcone  work.  The  thirg  (honld  feem 
feafible,  by  the  earthen  pipes  madt-  line,  tfiin,  and 
durable,  to  carry  water  under-jTround  at  Portf- 
mouth ;  and  by  tlie  earthen  backs  and  grates  for 
chimneys,  formerly  made  by  Sir  John  Winter,  of 
a  great  bij^nefs  and  thicknefs.  If  chiraney-pieces 
thus  made  in  nioulds,  and  dried  and  burnt,  were 
not  found  fmooth  enough,  they  might  be  polifli- 
ed  with  fand  and  water;  or  were  care  taken, 
■when  they  were  half  dry  in  the  air,  to  have  them 
polifhed  with  an  inftrument  of  copper  or  iron, 
then  leave  them  till  they  were  dry  enough  to  burn, 
it  is  evident  they  would  not  want  much  polifhing 
afterwards-  The  work  might  even  be  glazed,  as 
pottefs  do  their  fine  earthen  ware,  either  white 
or  of  any  bther  colour;  or  »t  might  be  veined  in 
imitation  of  marble,  or  painted  with 'figures  of 
Tari6u«>  colours;  which  "would  be  iriuch  cheaper, 
perhaps  equally  durable,  r.nd  as  beautiful,  as  mar- 
ble itfelf. 

(VII.)  Bricks,  oil  of,  olive  oil  imbibed  by 
the  fubftance  ot  bricks,  and  afterwards  diftilled 
from  it.  This  oil  was  once  in  great  repute  for 
curing  many  difeafes,  but  is  now  jufthj''  laid  alide. 

fVIU.)  Bricks,  patent.  Mr  Cartwritrlil's  pa- 
tent "bricks  are  a  cipitat  improvement.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  taem  was  given  in  the  fpecifi- 
^ration,  dated  April  14,  1795.  **1he  principle 
of  this  invention  will  readily  be  comprehended^ 
by  fuppofing  the  two  oppofite  fides  of  a  common 
brick  to  have  a  groove  or  rabbet  down  the  middle, 
which  muft  b<ra  little  more  thkn  half  the  width 
of  the  lido  of  the  brick  in  which  it  is  made ;  there* 
'^ill  then  be  left  a  (boulder  on  each  fide  of  the 
groove,  each  of  which  fhoulders  will  be  nearly  e- 
qual  to  one  quarter  of  the  w*dth  of  the  fide  of  the 
brick,  or  to  one  half  of  the  groove  or  rabbet.  See 
J  late  XIAL  fig,  if.  A  courfe  of  thefe  bricks  being 
laid  flioulderto  {houlder,'a8  in  fir:  15,  they  will 
form  an  indented  line,  of  nearly  equal  diviitons ; 
tITe  {(roovesxjr  rabbets  being  fomewhat  wid&r  than 
the -two  adjoining  Ihouldcrs,  to  allow  fvr  mortar, 
&c.  When  the  next  \:ourfe  comes  on,  the  lliou Id- 
t  rs  of  the  bricks  which  compofe  it  will  fell  into 
the  ^roov^s  of  the.  firft  courfe }  and- the  iho'ulders 
of  the  firft  courfe  will  fit  into  the  grooves  or  rab- 
bets of  tlie  4d  ;  and  fo  on,  as  is  cleariy  (hewn  in 
the  plate.  This  mode  of  ihaping  the  bricks  is  to 
be  preferred,  aa  beiir^  perfeftiy  fimple ;  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  will  be  preferved,  in  w^iatevtf 
naimef  they  may  tie  made  to  lock  into  or  cramp 
each  other>  by  whatever  form  of  indenture,  O 
'¥\'hetlier  by  one  groove^  or  mowe.  Biit  it  touft  be 
«i)rcrvedj  in  whatever  manner  the  variation  from 
the  liinple  form  f}^,  j  t.  is  made,  except  by  ftraight 
bnt%  the  two  lities  of  the  brick,  ^c.  nrruft  pro- 
portionally vary,  fo  that,  when  they  come  toge^ 
tJier  in  work,  they  may  corrcfpond  and  fit  each 
other;  an  example  of  which  is  exhibited  in  fig, 
12.  where  fl  and  b  fhew  the  oppofite  fides  of  a 
brick«     It  may  make  fomc  fm^ll  iaving  in  the  ex* 
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new  kind  of  pence,  though  perhaps  not  a  prudent  one,  if  the 
bricks,  &€•  wtre  of  fuch  a  width  as  to  admit  a 
common  brick,  or  jSiece  of  plain  ftone,  between 
the  fhoulders  of  each  of  thefe  bricks ;  in  that  cafe, 
the  groove  muft  be  maJe  proportionably  wider. 
For  the  purpofe  of  turning  fTie  angles,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  have  bricks  or  ftones  of  fuch  ft^e 
and  ihape  as  to  correfpoud  with  each  wail  refpec- 
tively  J  this  howevev  is  not  abfolutcly  necefiury, 
as  the  groove  in  the  bricks,  &c.  or  each  waliv 
where  they  crofs  or  meet  each  other,  may  be  le- 
velled, and  the  bricks  lap  over,  as  in  the  common 
mode.  For  the  purpofe  of  breaking  the  joints  in 
the  depth  of  the  walls,  bricks  will  be  required  of 
different  lengths,  though  of  the  fame  width.  Build- 
ings conftrudled  with  bricks  of  this  principle,  will 
require  no  bond  timber,  one  univerfal  bond  run- 
ning through,  and  conne<aing  the  whole  building 
together ;  the  walls  of  which  can  neither  crack 
nor  bulge  out,  without  breaking  through  the  bricks 
themfelves.  When  thefe  bricks,  &c.  that  is  to  tiy, 
of  the  fimple  form,  f^,  11.  are  ufed  for  the  con- 
ftru<^ion  of  arches,  the  fides  of  the  grooves  and 
the  llioulders  ihould  be  radii  of  the  circle,  of  which 
the  intended  arch  is  to  be  a  feginent.  See/;^.  13. 
thongh,  if  the  circle  be  very  large,  the  differ  nee 
of  the  wiiith  of  the  bricks,  &c.  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom will  bv»  fo  trifling  as  to  make  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  t])i«  particular  fcarcely,  if  at  all  necefiary. 
Wnien  thefe  arch^8  aie  required  to  be  particulariy 
flat,  or  are  applied  in-  fuch  titnattons  as  admit  not 
of  end  walls,  as  in  the  conftrudtion  of  bridges,  &c. 
it  may  be  expedient  to  have  the  fhoulders  dove- 
tailed, to  prevent  the  arch  cracking  acrofs,  or  gi- 
ving way  end  wife.  See  fig,  14.  If  the  bricks  iin* 
as  wide  at  the  bottom  as  the  top,  the  manner  of 
putting  them  together  by  a  dove-tail  is  obvious ; 
when  not  fo  wide  at  the  bottom  as  the  top,  cr» 
one  fide  of  the  brick,  &c.  the  fides  of  the  ihould- 
crs  muft  be  parallel,  and  on  the  other  the  fides  of 
the  grobvcs  or  rabbets  muft  be  parallel,  io  that  the 
two  fides  of  the  bricks,  &c.  which  fall  together, 
may  correfpond.  See^i^.  14.  hy  r.  In  forming 
an  arch,  the  bricks  muft  be  courfed  acrofs  the 
centre  on  which  the  arch  is  turned,  and  a  grooved 
fide  of  the  bricks  muft  face  the  workmen.  See  /;? . 
16.  It  miy  be  expedient,  though  not  abiblutciy 
necefiary,  in  laying  the  lirft  a  or  3  courfes  at  leaft, 
t6  begin  at  the  crown,  and  work  downwards  each 
way.  In  arch  work,  the  bricks,  &c.  may  be  cither 
laid  in  mortar,  or  dry,  and  the  interlVices  after- 
wards filled  and  wedged  up,  by  pouring  in  lime- 
pUtty,  plafter  of  Paris,  grouting,  or  any  other 
convenient  material,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  work- 
man or  builder.  It  is  obvious  that  archc&  vpon 
this  principle,  having  no  lateral  preffure,  can  nei- 
ther expand  at  the  foot  nor  fpring  at  the  crown  ; 
^ofifeqocntly  they  will  want  no  abutments,  re- 
quiring only  perpendicular  walls  to  be  let  into,  or 
to  re(t  upon  ;  and  they  will  want  no  fuperincum- 
bent  weight  upon  the  crown  to  prevent  theirfpring- 
ing  up,  a  circumftance  of  great  importance  in  m.i- 
ny  inftances  in  tiie  conftrudtion  of  bridges.  Ano- 
ther advantage  attending  this  mode  of  arching  is 
that  the  centres  may  t>e  Itruck  immediately ;  fo 
that  the  fame  centre  (which  in  no  cafe  need  be 
manf  feet  wide,  whatever  may  be  the  breadth  c>f 
the  arch)  intty  be  regularly  ihifted,  as  the  work 
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proceeds.  But  the  preateft  and  rr.oft  ftriking  ad- 
vanUige  attending  this  iiivtntion  is  the  abfolute 
fixrurity  it  affords,  and  at  a  very  reafonable  rate, 
apainft  the  poflibility  of  fire ;  for,  from  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  this  arch,  requiring  no  abut- 
ments, it  may  be  laid  upon,  or  let  into,  common 
walls  no  ftronger  than  what  are  required  for  tim- 
l>ers,  ot  which  it  will  preclude  the  neceflity,  and 
fave  the  expence." 

(IX.)  Bricks,  useful  experiments  with. 
In  Dr  Pcrcivars  elfays,  Vol.  I.  p.  301,  we  have 
the  following  experiments  of  the  effects  of  bricks 
on  water.  **  Two  or  3  pieces  of  common  brick 
were  fteeped  4  days  in  a  bafon  full  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter. The  water  was  then  decanted  offi  and  exa- 
mined by  various  chemltal  teffs.  It  was  immifcible 
with  foap,  ftruck  a  lively  green  with  fyrup  of 
violets,  was  rendered  nightly  laftefcent  by  the 
volatile  alkali,  and  quite  milky  by  the  fixed  al- 
kali and  by  a  folution  of  faccharum  fatumi.  The  in- 
hilion  of  tormentil  root  produced  no  change  in  it." 
The  experiment,  he  obfer\^8.  affords  a  ftriking 
proof  of  the  impropriety  of  lining  vvi'lls  with  brick, 
a  practice  very  common  in  many  places,  and 
which  cannot  fail  6f  rendering  the  water  hard  and 
unwholefome.  Clay  generally  contains  a  variety 
of  heterogeneous  matters.'  The  coloured  loams 
often  participate  of  bitumen,  and  theochreof  iron. 
Sand  and  calcareous  earth  are  ft  ill  more  common 
ingredients  in  their  compofition  ;  and  the  cxpcri- 
iiients  of  Mr  Geoffrey  and  Mr  Pott  prove*  that 
the  earth  of  alnm  alio  may  in  large  quantity  be 
extrafted  from  clay.  Now  as  clay  is  expofed  to 
the  oI>en  air  For  a  long  fpace  of  time,  is  then  mould- 
ed into  bricks,  and  burnt,  this  procefs  refembles 
in  many  rtTpedts  that  by  which  the  alum  ftone  is 
prepared.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  white  ef- 
IJorefcencc,  frequently  obfcrvable  on  the  furface 
of  new  bricks,  is  of  an  aluminous  nature.  The 
long  Cxpofure  of  clay  to  the  air,  before  it  is  mould- 
ed into  bricks,  the  fnlphureous  exhalations  of  the 
pit  coal  u fed  for  buming  it,  together  with  the 
fuffbcating  and  bituminous  vapours,  which  arifee 
from  the  ignited  clay  itfelf,  fufliciently  account 
for  the  combination  of  a  vitriolic  acid  with  the 
earth  of  alum* 

♦  7*0  Brick,  'd.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lay 
with  bricks. — The  fexton  comes  to  know  where 
he  is  to  be  laid^  and  whether  his  grave  is  to  be 
plain  or  bricked,  S<wift, 

•  BRICKBAT.  »./.  [from  brUk  Mid  bat.']  A 
piece  of  brick.— Earthen  bottles,  filled  with  hot 
water  do  provoke  in  bed  a  fweat  more  daintily 
than  brickbats  hot.  Bacon. 

*  BRICKCLAY.  n.  f.  [from  brick  and  clay,] 
Clay  ufed  for  tnaking  brick.— I  obferved  it  iii  pit* 
wrought  for  tile  and  brickclay.  fVoodivard, 

♦  BRICKDUST.  «./.■  [from  brick  and  dufi,] 
Duft  made  by  pounding  bncks. — This  ingenious 
author,  being  thus  ftiarp  fet,  got  together  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  br'nkdufl,  and  difpofed  of  it 
into  feveral  papers.  Speffator. 

*  BRICKEARTH.  «./  [from  brick  and  earth.] 
Earth  uCed  in  making  bricks.- They  grow  very 
well  both  on  hazelly  brickeartbs^  and  on  gravel. 
ItJortimer. 

BRICKHAMPTON,  a  village  in  Glquccftcr- 
iliire,  near  Cheltenham* 
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BRICKIIILL-BOW,        ^  Three  villages  in- 

B!>iCKHiLJL  Magna,  and  ^^  Bukinghamlhire, 

Brickhill  Parva,  3  '^^fir  Wobum. 

BRICKING,  «./.  among  builders,  the  coun# 
terfeiting  of  a  brick  wall  on  plafter.  It  is  done 
by  fmearing  it  over  with  red  ochre,  and  making 
the  joints  with  an  edged  tool ;  thefe  laft  are  after- 
wards filled  with  a  fine  plafter. 

•  BRICK-KILN,  n./  [from  hrick  and  kfh.]  A 
kiln  ;  a  place  to  burn  bricks. — Like  the  Ifraelite* 
in  the  brick-kilnsy  they  multiplied  the  more  for 
their  oppreflion.  Decnf  of  Piety. 

(i.)  *  BRICKLAYER.  «./.  [from  bnck  and 
lay.]  A  man  wbofe  trade  it  13  to  build  with  bricks  j 
a  brick  mafon. — 

The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurfe, 

And  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 

Became  a bt'uklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 

Shake/ 
'  If  you  had  liv'd»  fir, 

Time  enough  to  have  been  interpreter 

To  Babel's  bricklayers^  fure  the  tow*r  had  ftood, 

Donne. 

(2.)  B«iCK-LAYERs  in  London  are  a  regular 
company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1568 ;  and 
confifts  oiF  a  mafter,  two  wardens,  20  afliftants, 
and  78  on  the  livery. 

(j.)  Brick-layers,  materials  And  tools 
r  SED  BY,  Thefe  are  bricks,  tyles,  mortar,  laths, 
nails,  and  tyle^pins.  Their  tools  are  a  brick* 
trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up  mortar;  a  brick- 
axe,  to  cut  bricks  to  the  determined  ihapc ;  a  faw, 
for  fawing  bricks ;  a  rub-ftone,  on  which  to  rub 
them  ;  a  fquare,  wherewith  to  by  the  bed  or  bot- 
tom, and  face  or  furface  of  the  brick,  to  fee  whe- 
ther they  are  at  right  angles ;  a  bevel,  by  which 
to  cut  the  under  fides  of  bricks  to  the  angles  re- 
quired ;  a  fmall  traffnel  of  iron,  wherewith  to. 
mark  the  bricks;  a  float-ftone,  with  which  to 
rub  a  moulding  of  brick  to  the  pattern  defcril^  | 
a  banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on ;  line-pins  to  lay 
their  rows  or  courfes  by ;  plumb-rule,  whereby 
to  carry  their  work  upright ;  level,  to  condud  it 
horizontal ;  fquare,  to  fet  off  right  angles ;  ten 
foot  rod,  wherewith  to  take  dimenfions  ;  jointert 
wherewith  to  run  the  long  joints ;  rammer,  where- 
with to  beat  the  foundation ;  crow  and  pick-ax, 
wherewith  to  dig  through  walls. 

BRICK-LAYING,  the  art  of  framing  edifices 
pf  bricks.  This  bufinefs  in  London,  includes  ty- 
ling,  walling,  chimney-work,  and  paving  with 
bricks  and  tyles.  In  the  countr}"  it  alfo  indtides 
the  mafon's  and  plafterer's  bufinefs.  Moxon  has 
an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  art  of  brick-laying ;  in 
which  he  defcribes  the  materials,  tools^  and  me- 
thod of  working,  ufed  by  brick-layers.  Great 
care  is  to  be  taken,  that  bricks  be  liid  joint  on 
joint  in  the  middle  of  the  walls  as  feldom  as  may 
be ;  and  that  there  be  good  bond  made  there,  as 
well  as  on  the  outfides.  Some  brick-layers,  in 
working  a  brick  and  half  wall,  lay  the  header  on 
one  fide  of  the  wall  perpendicular  to  the  header 
<>n  the  other  fide,  and  fo  all  along  the  whole 
courfe ;  whereas,  if  <the  header  on  one  fide  of 
the  wall  were  toothed  as  much  as  the'  ftretch- 
er  on  the  other  fide,  ^it  would  be  a  ftronger 
tpothing,  and  the  joints  of  the  headers  of  one 
tide  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  headers  of  the 
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nonife  they  lie  upon  of  the  other  fide.  If  bricks 
be.  laid  in  winter,  let  them  be  kept  as  dry  as  pof- 
fible,  if  in  fummer,  it  will  quit  cod  to  employ 
^ys  to  wet  them,  for  that  they  will  then  unite  with 
the  mort^tr  better  than  if  dry,  and  will  make  the 
work  ftronger.  In  large  buildings,  or  where  it  is 
thought  toa  much  trouble  to  dip  aU  the  bricks 
feparately,  water  may  be  thrown  on  each  courfe 
after  they  are  laid,  as  was  done  at  the  building 
the  phyfician's  college^  by  order  <>f  Dr  Hooke. 
If  brick  are  laid  in  fummer,  they  are  ttt  be  cover- 
ed ;  for  if  the  mortar  dries  too  hallily,  it  will  not 
^ind  fo  (irmly  to  the  bricke  as  when  left  to  dry 
-more  gradually.  If  the  bricks  be  laid  in  winter, 
tlicy  fhould  alio  be  covered  well,  to  protect  them 
^rom  rain,  fnow  and  Iroft ;  which  laft  is  a  mortal 
^nemy  to  mortar,  .eijpecially  to  ^U  fuch  as  have 
been  wetted  juft  before  the  froft  aflaults  it. 

BKICKLEHAMP  TON,  a  tillage  in  Worcefter- 
iliire,  near  Pedhorc 

BRICKLESEY,  ne.Tr  Merfey  ifle,  Eflejc 
.  BRfCKLEY.LODG£,inNeedwoodforeft*8taf. 
ibrdftiire. 

*  BRICK-MAKER.  »./.  [from  3«Vi  arid  wjii^.} 
One  whofe  trade  it  is  to  make  bricks. — They  are 
common  in  daypits;  but  the  brUkmaken  pick 
them  out  of  the  clay.  PfboJauarJ. 

BRICK-MAKING  is  modly  performed  at  {oo\e 
fmall  diftance  from  cities  and  towni;  and  though 
ibme,  through  ignorance,  look  upon  it  as  a  very 
mean  employment,  becaufe  laborious,  yet  the 
mafters  about  London,  and  other  capital  cities, 
are  generally  men  of  fubfunce.  See  Bai  c  k s ,  {  I V. 

BRICK-KIVER,  a  rivei-  in  Keiry,  Ireland. 

BRICKTON,  a  town  In  Hampihire,  near  Fe^ 
ing-Bridge. 

BRICKY,  a  river ^f  Ireland,  in  Waterfowl. 

BRICOIL,  or  {  The  rebound  of  a  ball,  after  a 

BRICOLE,      5  fide  ilroke  at  tennis. 

BRICOL8,  engines  ufed  before  the  invention  of 
^un-powder  to  batter  the  walls  of  towns  and 
caftles. 

(i.) *  BRIDAL. adj\  [from  hrid^.]  Belonging  tp 
a  wedding;  nuptial;  connubial.--* 

Our  wedding  chear  to  a  lad  fun'ral  feaft, 

Our  folemn  hymns  to  fullen  dir:ge3  change^ 

Our  hrUaJ  flowers  ierved  for  a  buried  corfc 

^bokefpeare. 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  cham- 
ber, Shakejpeare* 
The  amovous  birds  of  night 

Sung  fpoufal,  and  bid  hade  the  ev'ning  ftar. 

On  his  hill-top  to  light  the  bridai  lamp.     MUt. 
Your  ill-n>eaning  politician  lords. 

Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guefts^ 

iippointed  to  await  me  thirty  fpies.        Milton, 
When  Ip  my  arms  thou  brought'lb  my  virgin 
love. 

Fair  angels  Tung  our  bridal  hjxaxi  above.  Dryd. 
Witfi  all  the  pomp  of  woe,  and  forrowe 
pride! 

Oh,  early  loft !  oh,  fitter  to  be  led 

In  cheaTtul  fplendour  to  the  bridal  bed.  Wal/h. 
For  her  the  fpoufe  prepares  the  bridal  ring, 
•  For  her  white  virgins  hymenaals  fing.       Pofie* 

iu)  ♦  Bridal.  «./.    The  nuptial  feftivaK— 
I<fay,  we  muft  think,  men  are  not  gods ; 
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Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obferrance  always. 
As  fits  the  bridaL  Shake/pearls  Otbelh^ 

Sweet  day,  fo  cool,  fo  calm,'  io  bright* 
The  bridal  of  tht  earth  and  iky, 
Sweet  dews  iball  weep  thy  fall  to  night ; 

For  thou  muft  die.  Herberts 

In  death's  dark  bow'rs  our  bridals  we  will 
keep. 
And  his  cold  hand 
Shall  draw  the  curtain  when  we  go  to  Beep. 

Drjden^ 
BRIDDISTOW,  a  village  in  DevooOiire,  4  o^ 
SW.  of  Oakhampton. 

(i.)*  BRIDE,  n./.  Ibriid^  Sasion;  hntdary  in 
Runick,  figmfies  a  beautiful  woman.]  A  woman 
new  married. — 

Held  me  mine  own  love's  praifes  to  refound» 
Ne  let  the  fame  of  any  be  envy*d ; 
^  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  brid<f,  Sp^npr, 

The  day  approach'd,   when  fortune  ihouU 
decide 
Th*  important  enteiprize,  and  give  the  bride. 

Dryden. 
Thefe  are  tribute^  due  from  pious  brUe^y 
From  a.cbafte  matron,  an^  a  virtuous  wife. 

Smstb. 

(l.)]^RII»ES,  ANCIENT  CUSTOMS  K.ESPECTING. 

Aniong  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  was  cuftomary  for 
the  bride  to  be  conduced  from  her  father's  houfe 
to  her  hufband's  in  a  chariot,  the  evening  being 
chofen  for  ths^  purpofe,  to  conceal  her  bluOies; 
(he  was  placed  in  the  nn'ddie,  her  bufbond  fitting 
pn  one  fide,  and  one  of  her  moft  intimate  friends 
on  the  other;  torches  were  carried  before  her* 
and  ihe  was  entertained  in  the  paflage  withafong 
iuitable  to  the  Qccation.  When  they  arrived  at 
theit  journey's  end,  the  axle  tre^  of  the  coach  they 
rode  in  was  burnt,  to  fignify  that  the  bride  was 
never  to  return  to  her  father's  houfe. — ^Among  the 
Romans,  the  kride  was  to  feem  to  be  ravaged  by 
force  from  her  mother,  in  memory  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines  under  Romulus ;  ihe  was  to  be  car- 
ried home  in  the  night  to  the  bridegroom's  houfc, 
accompanied  by  3  boys,  one  of  whom  carried  a 
torch,  and  the  other  two  led  the  bride ;  a  fpimlle 
and  diftaff  being  carried  with  her;  0»e  brought 
3  pieces  of  money,  called  affes^  io  her  haiul  to  the 
bridegroom,  whofe  doors  on  this  occafion  were 
adorned  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees ;  be- 
ing  here  interrogated  who  ihe  was,  ihe  waa  ta 
anfwer  Caia^  in  ijsemory  of  Caia  Cecilia,  wife  of 
Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  was  an  excellent  fpinftreft ; 
lor  the  likereaibn,  before  her  entrance,  ihe  lined 
the  door  pods  with  wool,  and  fmeared  them  with 
greafe.  Fire  and  water  being  fet  on  the  threihold, 
fhe  touched  both ;  but  ftarting  back  from  the 
door,  refufed  to  enter,  till  at  length  ihe  paifed  the 
threihold,  being  careful  to  ilep  over  withoot  touch- 
ing it :  here  tlie  keys  were  given  her,  a  nuptial 
iupper  was  prepared  for  her,  and  minibrels  to  di* 
vert  her ;  ihe  was  feated  on  the  figure  of  a  priapu^ 
and  here  the  attendant  boys  refigned  her  to  the 
frobtuktf  who  brought  her  into  the  nuptial  cham^ 
ber  and  put  her  to  bed.  This  office  was  to  be 
performed  by  matrons  who  had  only  been  once 
married,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be 
for  perpetuity. 

•  BRIDE* 
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•  BTtlDEBED.  «./.  [from  bride  and  bed.]  Mar- 
riage bed.— 

Now  until  break  of  day. 
Through  this  houfe  each  fairy  ftray  \ 
To  the  beft  bridthed  will  we, 
Which  by  i»  fhall  bleffed  be.  Shakeffeare^ 

Could  David's  fon,  religious,  juft  and  bnive» 
To  the  firft  bridebfd  of  the  world  receive 
A  foreigner,  a  hcathenf  and  a  flave  ?        Prior, 

*  BRIDECAKE.  »./  Ifrom  bride  and  cake.\  A 
cake  diitributed  to  the  guefts  at  the  wedding* — 

With  the  phant'fies  of  hey  troll, 

Troll  about  the  bridal  Srideeake 

Round  about  the  bride's  ftake.  Men  yonfom 
— The  writer,  refolved  to  try  hit  fortune,  failed 
all  day,  and,  that  he  might  be  fiure  of  dreaming 
upon  fomething  at  night,  procured  an  handfome 
(lice  of  bridecakef  which  he  placed  very  conveni- 
cntly  under  his  pillow.  Speffator, 

(i.)  •  BRIDEGROOM.  »./.  [from  Unde  and 
£roomJ]  A  new  married  man. — 

As  are  thofe  dulcet  founds  in  break  of  day. 

That  creep  intO'  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 

And  fummon  him  to  marriage.        Sbakejpeart, 
Why,  happy  bridegroom  I 

Why  doft  thou-  fteal  £0  ibons  away  tabed? 

Dryien. 

(1.)  Bridegrooms,  ANCrBNT  customs  re- 
s^ECTiNG*  The  Spartan  bridegrooms  commit- 
ted a  kind  of  rape  upon  their  brides.  For  mat- 
ters being  agreed  on  ^tween  them,  the  woman 
that  contrived  and  managed  the  match,  having 
ihaved  the  bride's  hair  clofc  to  her  ikin,  dreflfed 
her  up  in  man's,  clothes,  and  left  her  t]^on  a  mat- 
trefs :  this  done,  in  came  the  bridegroom,  in  his 
Bfual  dreis,  having  iupped  as  ordinary,  and  fteaf* 
ing  as  privately  as  he  could  to  the  room  where 
the  bride  lay,  and  untying  her  virgin  girdle,  took 
her  to  hi»  exnbraces ;  and  having  (tayed  a  fliort 
time  with  her  returned  to  his  companions,  with 
whom  lie  continued  to  fpend.  his  life,  remaining 
with  them  by  night  as  well  as  b^  day,  unlefs  he 
ilole  a  (hort  vifit  to  his  bride,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  a  great  deal  of  circumfpe^ion,  and 
it?ar  of  being  difcovered.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  bridegroom  was  decked  to  receive  his  bride ;. 
his  hair  was  combed  and  cut  in  a-particular  form  v 
he  had  a  coronet  or  chaplet  on  his  head  and  was 
drefl*ed  in  a  white  garment.  By  the  ancient  ca- 
nons, the  bridegroom  was  to  forbear  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  bride  the  firft  night,  in  honour  of  the 
nuptial  benediction  given  by  the  prieft  on  that 
day.  In  Scotland,  and  ibme  parts  of  England,  a 
more  (hameful  cuftom  anciently  prevailed,  called 
narchetj  whereby  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  en- 
titled to  the  bridegroom's  privilege  with  his  ten- 
ant's bride  the  firft  night»  See  Marchet.  What 
intolerable  oppreflion  muft  the  lower  cla fifes  have 
then  laboured  under,  when  fiich  iniquity  was  efta- 
bliihed  by  law  i 

BRJDEKIRK,  a  village  in  Cumberiand,  3  m. 
N.  of  Cockermouth. 

*  BRIDEMAIDS. )  «./  The  attendants  on  the 

•  BRJDEMEN.     J  btide  and  bridegroom. 
BRIDEMIF,  in  the  Periian  Tables,  the  name 

of  the  conftellation.  Lupus,  or  the  Wolf. 

BRIDENBURY,  a  vDlage  in  Herefordfliire, 
tear  Bromyard.     - 
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BRIDE-RrVER,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Cork. 

BRIDE,  St,  two  villages  in  Monmouthihirc. 
I.  near  Ifton  :  a.  S.  of  Tredgar. 

BRIDE'S  BAY,  St,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Pemi- 
brokeihire,  whei'e  ihips  anchor  at  7  fathoms  wa^ 
ter. 

BRiDfi's,  St,  a  towir  near  Caernarvon. 

♦  BKIDESTAKE.  «•/.  [from  bride  ^X^Aflake.l 
It  feems.  to  be  a  poft  fet  in  the  ground,  to  dance 
round,  like  a  maypole. — 

Round  about  the  bridefiake.  Ben  jonfon^ 

(i.)  *  BRIDEWELL.  «./.  [The  palace  built  by 
St  Bride' s^  or  Brid^rt'j  we/f,  was  turned  into  a 
workhoufi?.]:  A  houfe  of  corre<5lioni— He  would 
contribute  more  to  reformation  than  all  Che  work- 
houfes  and  Bridewelis  in  Europe.  SpeSator, 

(1.)  Bridewell,-  is  alfo  a  workehoufe  for  vag- 
rants, ftrumpets,  and  other  diforderly  perfons: 
who  are  made  to  work ;.  being  maintained  tinth 
clothing  and  diet;  and  when  it  feems  good  to 
their  governors,  they  are  fent  by  paflTea  into  their 
native  countries.  Whil«  they  remain^  in  Bridewell 
they  are  not  only  made  to  work,  but,  according 
to  their  crimes,  receive,  once  a  fortnight,  fuch  sk 
number  of  ftripes  as  the  governor  commands. 

(3.)  Bridewell,  near  Flcet-ftreet,  (s  a  foun- 
dation of  a  mixt  and  lingular  nature,  partaking^ 
of  the  hofpital,  the  priibn,  and  workhoufe ;  it 
was  founded  in  1553,  by  Edward  VI.  who  gave 
the  place  where  K.  John  formerly  kept  his  courts 
and  which  had  been  repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  t^ 
the  cit^  of  London,,  with  700  merks  of  land,  bed- 
ding, and  other  furniture.  Several  youths  are 
fent  to  the  hofpital  as  apprentices  to  manufac-^ 
turers,  who  rcfide  there  \  they  are  clothed  in  bine 
doublets  and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Havin|( 
faithfully  ferved  for  7  years,  they  have  their  free^ 
dom,  and  a  donation  of  L.  10  each,  for  carrying 
on  their  refpedive  trades. 

(4.)  Bridewell,  Edinburgh,  is  feated  on 
the  Calton  hill.    The  foundation  ftone  was  laid  . 
Nov.  30,  1791 :  and  the  firft  prifoners  admitted 
ia  1794.    The  expence  was  L.  12,000. 

(I.  I.) •  BRIDGE.  «./  Skric^  Sax.]  i.  A  buflding- 

raifed  over  the  water  for  convenience  of  paifage*' 

What  need  the  hridgt  much  broader  than  the 

ftood.  Shake/peart, 

And  proud  Aiaxes,  whom  na  bridge  could 

bind.  Drydtn^ 

a.  The  upper  part  of  the  nofe.— The  railing  gently 

the  bridge  of  the  nofe,  doth  prevent  the  dieformi- 

ty  of  a  laddle  nofe.  Bacon,    3.  The  fupporter  of 

the  ftrings  in  ftringed  inftruments  of  mufick.^ 

(2.)  Bridge,  in  architedure,  is  a  work  either 
of  ftone  or  timber,  coixilfting  of  one  or  more 
arches  built  over  a  river,  canal,  or  the  like.  See 
Architlcture,  Indexf  Canal,  and  M£Cha« 

NICS. 

(3.)  Bridge,  covditions  required  \h  ai 
It  is  requifite  that  a  bridge  be  well  ckfigned,  com-^ 
modious,  durable^  and  (uiMbly  decorated.  The 
piers  of  ftone  bridges  fhould  be  equal  in  number^ 
that  there  may  be  one  arch  in  the  middle,  where 
commonly  the  current  is  ftrongeft ;  their  thick- 
nefs  is  not  to  be  lefe  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  fpai» 
of  the  arch,  nor  more  than  a  fourth ;  they  are 
commonly  guarded  in  the  front  with  angular  fter- 
lings,  to  break  the  force  of  lii«  current:  the 

C^r\      flrongi'ft 
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ftrongeft  arches  are  thofe  whofc  fweep  is  a  whole 
femicircle ;  a$  the  piers  of  bridges  always  climiiiifh 
the  bed  of  a  river,  iu  cafe  of  inundations,  the 
bed  muft  be  funk  or  hollowed  in  proportion  to 
the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  piers,  as  the  waters  gain 
in  depth  what  they  lofc  in  breadth,  which  other* 
Ivife  conduce  to  waih  away  the  foundation  and 
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wards  till  the  erfd  of  it  joins  the  place  it  is^defign- 
ed  to  be  fixed  •n.  When  thefe  two  bridges  are^ 
ftretched  out  to  their  full  length,  fo  that  the  two 
middle  ends  meet,  they  are  not  to  be  ab^ve  4  or 
5  fathoms  long ;  for  if  longer,  they  will  break.— 
Their  chief  ufe  is  for  furpriGng  out-works,  or 
pofts  that  have  but  narrow  moats.    In  tbe  me- 


endanger  the  piers :  to  prevent  this,  they  fome-    moirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  we  find 
times  diminilh  the  current,  either  by  lengthening    an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  floating  bridge. 


its  courfe,  or  by  making  it  more  winding,  or  by 
ftopping  the  bottom  with  rows  of  planks,  (takes, 
or  piles,  which  break  the  current. 

(4O  Bridge,  bss£nti4L  parts  of  a.  Thefe 
are,  the  piers ;  the  arches ;  the  pavement,  or  way 
over  for  cattle  and  carriages;  the  foot  way  on  eacb 
tide,  for  foot-paflengers ;    the  rail   or  parapet. 


which  lays  itielf  on  the  other  fide  of  th^  river. 

(8.)  Bridges,  flying.  Pontes  duSoriiy  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  bridges  made  of  pontoons,  lea- 
ther boats,  hollow  beams,  caiks,  or  the  like,  laid 
on  a  river,  and  covered  with  planks,  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  an  army.  A  flying  bridge,  pant  volant t 
more  particularly  denotes  a  bridge  compofed  of 


which  inclofes  the  whole;  and  the  butments  or    oneortwoboatsjoined  together  by  a  fort  of  floor- 


ends  of  the  bridge  ou  the  bank. 

(5.)  Bridge,  iron.    See  §  94  N°  vi. 

(5.)  Bridges,  ancient.  The  fir  ft  inventor 
of  bridges,  as  well  as  of  ihips  and  crowns,  is  by 
fome  learned  men  fuppofeU  to  be  Janus:  their 
reafon  is,  that  on  feveral  ancient  Greek,  Sicilian, 
and  Italian  coins,  there  are  reprefented  on  one 
fide  a  Janus,  with  two  faces;  and  ou  the  other  a 


ing,  and  furrounded  with  a  rail  or  bahiftrade ;  ha- 
ving alfo  one  or  more  mails,  to  which  is  faflened  a 
cable,  fapported  at  proper  diftances,  by  boats, 
and  extended  to  an  anchor,  to  which  the  other 
eml  is  faftened,  in  the  middle  of  the  water :  by 
whi^h  contrivance  the  bridge  becomes  moveabU, 
like  a  pendulum  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  witliout  any  other  lielp  than  the  rud- 


bridge,  crown,  or  a  fliip.    Bridges  are  a  fort  of  dor. — Such  bridges  fometimes  alfo  coufift  of  two 

edifices  very  difficult  to  execute  on  account  of  the  ilories,  for  the  quicker  pafiage  of  a  great  number 

inconvenience  of  laying  foundations  and  walling  of  men,  or  that  both  infantry  and  cavalry  may 

under  water.    The  earlieft  rules  and  inftrudions  pafs  at  the  fame  time.    In  Plate  XLIV,  is  reprc- 

relating  to  the  building  of  bridges  are  given  by  fented  a  flying  bridge  of  this  kind.    Fig.  i.  gives 

Leon  Babtifta  Alberti.     Arcbitt  1.  viii.      Others  a  perfpeflive  view  of  the  courfe  of  a  river  and  its 


were  afterwards  laid  down  by  Palladio,  1.  iii.  Ser- 
lio,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  and  Scammozzi,  I.  v.  all  of  which 
are  coUeded  by  M.  Blondel,  Cours  d*  Archit.  p. 
6t$t/eq.  The  beft  of  them  are  given  by  Gold- 
man, Baukburfty  1.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  134.  and  Hawkef- 
moor's  Hiftory  of  London  bridge,  p.  %()ifeq,  M. 
Gautier  has  a^  piece  exprefs  on  bridges,  ancient 
and  modern ;  Tr^i/ ^j  Ponts^  Paris  1716,  lamo. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  building  and  i*epairing 
of  bridges  was  firft  committed  to  the  0ontifices 
or  prielts ;  whence  the  epithet,  fontifex*  1.  e.  a 
bridge-maker ;  then  to  the  cenfors,  or  curators  of 


two  banks,  a,  ^,  f ,  dj  Two  long  boats  or  batteaus, 
which  fupport  the  flying  bridge.  GH,  KL,  two 
mafts  joined  at  their  tops  by  two  tranfverfe  pieces, 
or  beams,  and  a  central  arch,  and  fupported  in  a 
vertical  pofition  by  two  pair  of  ihrouds  and  two 
chains  LN,  HR.  M,  a  horfe,  orcrofs  piece,  over 
which  the  rope  or  cable  M,  F,  tf,/,  tnat  rides  or 
holds  the  bridge  againft  the  current,  pafles.  E,  3 
roll  or  ^indlafs  round  which  the  rope  M,  F,  e^ff 
is  wound.  «,  ^,  The  rudders.  AB,  and  CD,  two 
portions  of  bridges  of  boats  faftened  to  the  bank 
on  each  fide,  and  between  which  the  flying  bridge 


the  roads ;  laftly,  the  emperors  teok  the  care  of    moves  in  palfing  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the 


bridges  into  their  own  hands.  Thus  Antoninus 
Pius  built  the  Pons  Janiculenfis  of  marble ;  Gor- 
dian  reftor^d  the  Pons  Cellius;  and  Adrian  built 
a  new  one  denominated  from  him.  In  the  middle 
age,  bridge  buildijig  was  reckoned  among  the 
a<5ts  of  religion ;  and  a  regular  order  of  Uo5)ital- 
lers  was  founded  by  St  Benezet,  towards  the  end 
of  the  lath  century,  unduT  the  denomination  of 
pontificesy  or  bridge-builders,  whofc  office  it  was 
to  be  affiftant  to  travellers,  by  uuking  bridges, 
fettling  ferries  and  receiving  lUangers  in  hofpitals, 
or  houfes  built  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  We  read 
of  one  hofpital  of  this  kind  at  Avignon,  where  the 
hofpitallers  dwelt  under  the  dire«flion  of  their  firit 
fuperior  St  Benezet.  The  Jefuit  Raynaldus  has 
a  treatife  exprefs  on  St  John  the  bridge-builder. 
Among  the  bridges  of  anti<iuity,  that  built  by 
Trajan  over  the  Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
^  magnificent 

(7.)  Bridges,  floating,  are  ordinarily  made 
of  two  fmall  biii.:;es,  laid  one  over  the  other,  io 
that  the  upperinoH:  flrctiihes  and  runs  out,  by  tlie 
help  of  cords  ruuiiing  through  pullies  placed  along 
tUe  fides  of  the  under  Uid^c,  vvhicli  pi^^ii  il  ici- 


other.  ^,  /,  Chains  fiipported  by  two  punts,  or 
fmall  flat-bottomed  boats;  there  are  5  or  6  of 
thefe  punts  at  a  about  40  fathoms  from  one  ano- 
ther. The  tirit,  T)r  fartheil  from  the  bridge,  is 
moored  witli  anchors  .in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Fi\^.  2.  Is  a  plan  of  the  fame  bridge*. 
a,  bt  f,  dy  I'lie  two  boats  that  fupport  it.  K  and 
G,  the  two  mafts.  K  F  G,  the  tranfverfe  pieces  or 
beam  over  which  the  cable  pa'ies.  E,  the  roll,  or 
windlafs,  round  which  the  lope  or  cable  is  wound. 
a,  4)y  The  rudders,  O,  a  boat,  .r,  One  of  the 
punts,  or  fin.iH  ilat-boltomed  boats  tliat  fupport 
the  chain.  N,  N,  pumps  for' extracting  the  w.i- 
ter  out  of  the  boats.  P,  P,  CJ'.pftans.  //<.  3.  A 
lateral  elevation  of  the  brid?^.  a^  c.  One  of  the 
boats,  b.  The  rudder.  E,  the  roll,  or  windlals. 
M,  The  horfe,  or  crofs-piece.  G  H,  One  of  the 
mafts.  E,  M,  H,  F,  The  cable.  In  this  view  the 
baluftrade  running  along  the  fide  of  the  bridge  ii 
plainly  exhibited.  Fii^^  4.  Elevation  of  the  hindtT 
or  Hern  p.-irt  of  the  bridge,  a^  b%  The  two  boats. 
G  H,  K  L,  The  two  inifts.  H  L,  The  upp<i* 
traafvcrle  beam.  ^,  /»,  The  lower  tranfverfe  bcuu., 
ur  that  jvcr  vvuicli  iLv  ca^L-  ;^ail'cs>,  and  ou  wijicii 
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Plate  XrJ\'. 


Fig:  8.   Btirroug']u'!Macluxi£. 
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it  Rides  ftom  oiur  piaft  to  the  other;  this  btram  is 
therefore  alWaya  f;tfpt  )vel!  greal'ed.  pf  k,  g^  5-, 
S^rowds  extending  tiiom  the  tides  of  the  bridge 
to  the  tops  of  thd  mail^.  .M,  the.horfe  or  crofs 
pitce,  over  which  the  cable  palFcs  to  the  roll*  or 
V.  indiefs  E.  •  .    .     .     . 

(9.)  BiiiDGEs,  MODE  PS*  •  Among  the  nume- 
rous bridges  eredttd  in  modern  times,  we  think 
the  following  merit  particular  notice ^  viz.. 

i.  Bridge  of  Black fmars  fituated  near 
the  centre  of  i^ondon,  an^  built  jiccording  to 
a  plan  drawn  by  Mr  Robert  Mylnd.  It  13  an  ex* 
ceeding  light  and  elegant  ftruAure.'.  The  arches 
are  only  9  in  number;  hut  very  large,  and  of  an 
r lliptical  form.  -The  centre  arch  is  ipo  feet  wide  ; 
thofc  00  the  fides  decreafc  in  a  regular  gradation  f 
and  the  width  of  that  near  the  abutment,  at  each 
end  is  70  feet.  It  has  an  open  baluftrade  at  the 
top,  and  a  foot-way  on  eachiide,  with  room  for 
3  carriages  a-breaft  in  the  middle.  It  has  ^llb  re- 
f  effes  on  the  fides  for  t'he  foot  paflengcrs,  caci 
iapported  by  two  lofty  Ionic  columns. 

ii«  Bridge  op  London,  con  fids*  of  20  locks 
or  arches,  19  of  which  are  open,  and  one  filled 
up  or  obfcurcd.  It  is  900  feet  long,  60  high,  and 
74  broad,  with  almoft  ao  feet  a^ieriure  in  each 
arch.  It  is  fupported  by  18  piers,  from  45  to  34 
feet  thick ;  fo  that  the  greateft  water  way  when 
the  tide  is  above  the  fterlings  is  450  feet,  fcarcc 
^alf  the  width  of  the  river ;  and  bejow  the  fter- 
lings, the  water  way  is  reduced  to  194  feet.  Thus 
a  river  900  fett  wide  is  here  forced  through  a 
channel  of  194  feet.  I/ondon  bridge  was  firft 
built  of  timber,  fome  time  before  the  year  9«»4,  by 
a  college  of  priefts,  to  whom  the  profits  of  the 
Ferry  of  St  Mary  Overy's  had  defcended ;  it  was 
tepaircd,  or  rather  new  built  of  timber  in  11 63. 
The  ftone  bridge  was  begun  b.y  kirg  Henry  in 
1 1 76,  aud  finiHied  by  king  John  in  1109.  The 
ai'chited  was  Peter  of  Culcchurch,  a  pricft.  For 
the  keieping  it  in  repatrj  a  large  houfe  is  allotted, 
with  a  great  number  of  officers,  and  a  vaft  revenue 
in  land,  &c.  The  chitf  officers  arc  two  bridge 
inafters,  chofen  yearly  out  of  the  body  of  the  li- 
very. The  defeds  of  this  bridge  are  the  narrow- 
nefs  and  irrejgalai'ity  of  the  arches,  and  the  larpc- 
nefe  of  the  piers,  wh'rch,  together  with  the  fter- 
ling« ;  turn  the  current  of  the  Thame?  into  many 
frightful  catara<f^s,  which  muft  obftrud  and  en- 
danger the  n<rvigaiion  through  the  bridge.  The 
fterlings  have  been  added,  to  hinder  the  piers  from 
being  undermfined  by  th^  rotting  of  the.  piles  on 
which  they  are  built :  foY  by  means  of  thefe  fter- 
lings the  piles  are  kept  conftantly  wet;,  and  thus 
the  timber  is  kept  from  decaying,  which  always 
happens  when  it  is  fuficred  to  be  alternately  wet 
and  diy. 

iii.  BRfDGE  or  Pertw.  It  would  doubtlefs 
appear  an  unpardonable  omiffion  in  an  EncYClo- 
piCDiA  Perthessis,  were  we  to  fay  nothing,  uTi- 
dcr  this  article  of  the  bridge  of  Perth.  Mr  Dun* 
bar,  minitter  of  KilinouT,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  it.  "  The  old  bridge  over  the  Tay,  at  this 
place,  having  been  carried  away  by  a  great  flood 
in  the  river,  in  the  year  16*21,  the  commuiiication 
between  Kinfioui  and  Perth,  was  afterwards  ear- 
ned on  by  means  of  ferry  boats,  which  were  al- 
ways attended  with  coniidtrablc  inconvenience 
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and  cxpence ;  ard  frequently  with  great  <iarge^v 
No  fewer  than  30  boats,  and  as  xsany  boat-men; 
were  employed  on  this  ferry,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
moft  frequented  pafles  In  Scotland.  Some  "of  thefe 
boats  tl'trc  occafionally  employed  as  lighters,  foi" 
veflcls  in  the  rivrr.  In  thfs  (late  thirgs  continued 
until  1765,  when  a  fiibfcriptibn  for  a  new  bridge 
was  opened,  chiefly  by  the  patronage  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Kinnoul  to  whofe  patriotic  exertion?,  it 
is  well  known,  the  prefcnt  bridge  over  the  I'ay 
at  Perth,  owed  its  exiftencc.  It  was  reared  undef 
his  aufpices ;  he  pledged  a  confidetable  part  6f  hii4 
private  fortune  to  carry  on  the  work ;  and  it  Xvill  re- 
main a-  lafting  monument  to  the  honour  of  that 
great  and  worthy  nobleman.  Tlie  fubfcription  foon 
amounted  to  L  11,29'?':'  17  :  6,  of  vvhich  govern- 
ment fumilhed  no  lei's  a  fum  than  L*  4000.  The 
foundation  ftonc  was  laid  on  13th  September 
1 766,  by  its  principal  promoter,  th^  Earl  of  Kin-^ 
noul,  in  prcfence  of  th^  (herijf^epute,  of  the 
county,  the  provoft  and  magJftrates  of  Perth,  and 
Several  ofher  gentlethen,'  amidft  the  applaufes  of 
thoulkndi  of  fpcftatofs,,  The  bridjfe  was  com- 
pleatcd,' and  the  laft  of  the  workmen  paid  off# 
13th  of  November  17 71.  The  Earl  of  Errol's 
Coach  was  t)ie  firft  that  paflld  along  the  bridge, 
in  the  wipter  between  1770  and  1771.  The  plan 
was  dt*a\vn'  by  Mr  Smcaton  arehiteft,  and  the 
work'  eiCcCuted  according  to.  hfs  orders,  by  MeflVs 
Cuyn,  Morton,  and  Jamicfon:  The  bridge  con- 
fids  of  ten  arches,  one  of  which  is  a  land  arch. 
The  clear  water  way,  Js  589  feet  0  inches.  The 
extent  tif  all  the  arches,  736'9f.  The  iWng  walls/ 
176.  So  that  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  is 
906  feet  9  inches;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  a^chi- 
tedt  and  undertakers,  if  has  remdined  hithertct 
firm  and  unlhaken.  The  i!^'ti1ity  of  th£s  bridge  it 
not  confined  to  Perth  and  'fit  neighbourhood,  but 
extends  to  the  country  at  largft  j  as  all  are  more 
or  Icfs  concerned  in  an  eafy  rfnd  fefe  ComiftQnica- 
tion,  at  fo  centvfcal  a  fituathon,  between  tfie  ncr- 
thcrn  and  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland.  The  whole 
expcnce  of  the  bridge,  was  I-  36,44^6  j  ii  :  3." 
•  iv.  Bridge  of  Sunderland.  The  iroi* 
BRIDGE  over  the  Wear,  at  Sunderland,  in  Dur- 
ham, is  <juite  a  new  i'n>'entiqn  in  bridge  t"ildii>g. 
An  obiigmg  correfpondent  has  favCured  us  wit?! 
the  following  dcfciiption  of  it.  "  The  principle;;^ 
upon  which  this  ftuper.doQs  work  is  Conft/uctcdv 
are  entirely  different  frorti  thbfe  of  aiiy  foimcr 
bridge  which  has  been  attempted  with  the  fame 
materials:  It  docs  nut  conlift  of  long  ribs  of  me- 
tal, which  reft  upon  the  abutftier.ts,  and  approadi 
towards  tie  centre  ;  but  ft  is  built  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  ftone  arch  ;  the  inventor  availfng  him- 
fclf  of  the  po<ver,  which  caft  iron*  afforded  him, 
of  rendering  the  arch  iDfinitdy  lighter  than  it 
could  have  bfrtn,  if  conftrudcd  of  ftonc,  by  rca- 
fon  of  the  jjreat  voids  which  that  if.etal  \\ij'l  per- 
mit, and  the  cafe  with  which  it  can  be  made  i0 
adopts  any  form.  The  blocks,  which  fcrve  a* 
aich  ftoncs,  aro  call  of  the  fliapc  and  dimcnfioi;ii 
delineated  6if  Plate  XLl.  Fig.  6.  Their  thickncfs 
is  only  4  inches,  and  thty  w  tigh  jibout  409  weight 
each  ;  they  are  bound  tojrcthcr  by  bars  of  wrought 
iron,  which  run  along  the  gi'ooves  a  a  a^  on  each 
fide  of  the  blocks,  and  arc  bolted  thtough  at  equal 
tiiftanccsy  to  crofs  braces  of  cail  iron,  paffirg  be* 
'  -^  *  twees 
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ivtctn  the  ribs ;  of  6  of  which,  placed  5  feet  frcitn 
each  other,  the  bridge  co:^fifts.  The  fpamlrcls 
arc  filled  up  with  irou  circlcR,  gradually  diminifli- 
jng  fiom  the  fides  towards  the  centre;  the  whole 
is  braced  and  tied  togetiier  at  t«  p  by  a  ftrong 
frame  of  timber,  on  which  1  lead  roof  and  the 
niatcrial  of  the  road  are  laid.  The  fpan  cf  the 
arch  is  236  feit ;  its  height,  from  the  furface  of 
the  river  at  lew  water,  is  loc  feet ;  fpring  of  the 
arch  33  feet,  and  the  breadth  .u.  The  whole 
weight  of  n-on  is  150  tons,  a  10  of  which  are  caft, 
and  40  tons  wrought  iron.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  whole  of  the  metal  pait  of  the 
bridge  was  put  together.in  i  i  days.  The  iron  work 
wa*?  caft  by  MefTrs  Walker  and  Co.  of  Rotheram, 
under  the  diree'Uon  of  Rowland  Burdon,  ECq. 
M.  P.  the  inventor  and  patentee.  The  fpundation 
ftone  was  laid  Sept.  24th,  1793,  and  the  bridge  was 
opened  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  Auguft  9th,  1 796. 

V.  Bridge  of  Westminster.    Among  mo- 
dern bridges,  that  of  Weftminfter,  built  over  the 
li^fCT  Thames,  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  fineft 
in  the  world :  it  is  44  feet  wide,  a  commodious 
foot  way  being  allowed  for  paflengers,  on  each 
fide,  of  about  7  feet  broad,  raifed  above  the  road 
allowed  for  carriages,  and  paved  with  broad  moor 
ftones,  while  the  fpacc  left  between  them  is  futli- 
cient  to  admit  three  carriages  and  two  horfes  to 
^o  a-breaft,  without  any  danger.    Its  extent  from 
wharf  to  vtharfis  1220  or  1223  feet,  being  full 
3 so  feet  longer  than  London  bridge.    The  free 
water-way  under  the  arches  of  this  bridge  is  870 
feet,  being  4  times  as  much  as  the  free  water-way 
left  between  ^he  fterlings  of  London  bridge :  this 
difpofition,  together  with  the  gcntlcncfi  of  the 
ftream,  are  the  chief  reafons  why  no  fcnfible  fall 
of  water  can  ever  ftop,  or  in  the  Icaft  endanger, 
<hc  fmalleft  boats  in  their  paflage  through  the  arch- 
es.    It  confifts  of  13  large  and  2  fmall  arches,  to- 
gether with  24  intermediate  piers.    Each  pier  ter- 
minates with  a  faliant  right  angle  againft  either 
itream  :  the  two  middle  piers  are  each  17  feet  in 
fliicVnefs  at  the  fpringing  of  the  arches,  and  con- 
fain  3000  cubic  fret,  or  near  200  tons,  of  folid 
ftoiie  ;  and  the  others  decreafe  in  width  equally  on 
>wh  fide  by  one  foot.      All  the  arches  of  t!us 
i^ridgc  arc  Semicircular ;  they  all  fpring  from  a- 
bout  two  feet  alx)ve  low-water  mark  ;  the  middle 
's^vch  is  76  feet  wide,  and  the  others  drcrcafe  in 
'breadth  equally  on  each  fide  by  4  feet.     This 
bridge  is  tJtiilt  of  the  beft  materials ;  and  the  fize 
;hid  difipofition' of  the  materials  are  fuch,  that 
there  isnn  falfe  bearing,  or  fo  much  as  a  fa'fe 
joint  in   the  whole  ftiudure;(Sce  Architec- 
TmF.,   Index,)  befides  that  it  is  built  in  a  neat 
and  elegant  tafte,  and  with  fuch  fimpliicity  and 
jprandure,  that,  whether  viewed  from  the  water, 
6r  by  the  paflengers  who  walk  over  it,  it  fills  the 
mind  with  an  agreeable  fiir])rize.     The  femloc* 
fm-ular  towers  which  form  the  recelles  of  the 
t'jot  way,  the  manner  of  placing  the  lamps,  and 
f^c  height  of  the  baluftradc,  are  at  once  the  moft 
"beautilful,  and,  in  every  other  refpe^ft,  the  beft 
♦:t^ 'it  rived. 

vi.  Fridges,  EXTRAORDrNARV.  The  loncjeft 
^"id^re  in  England  is  that  over  the  Trtrnt  at  Bur- 
tnn,biiiltby  Bernard  abbot  of  Bprton,  in  the  i2tlj 
century  ;  it  is  ail  of  fquarcd  free  ftone,  ftrong  aiid 


lofty,  154?  feet  in  length,  and  confiftPn^  of  ;;f 
arches.  Yt-t  this  comes  far  fliort  of  the  woodf?3 
bridge  over  the  Drave,  which  according  to  I> 
Brown  is  at  leaft  5  rril^ts  lorg.  But  the  moll  fie- 
gular  bridge  in  Europe  is  that  built  over  the  Trte 
in  Glamorganfhire.  It  confifts  of  one  ftupcndous 
arch,  the  diameter  of  which  is  175  feet,  the  chord 
140,  tl^  altitude  :^s^  ^"d  the  abutments  32.  This 
magnificent  arch  was  built  by  William  Edward, 
a  poor  country  mafon,  in  1756.  The  famous 
bridge  of  Venice,  called  the  Rialto,  confiftp  of 
but  a  fingie  arch,  and  that  a  flat  or  low  one,  and 
paffed  for  a  mafter-piece  of  art.  It  was  built  to 
159 1,  on  the  defign  of  Michael  Angelo ;  the  fpan 
of  the  arch  is  98^  feet,  and  its  height  above  the 
water  only  23. — PouWt  mentions  a  bfldge  of  a 
fingie  arch  in  t?ie  city  of  Munfter  in  Bothnia 
much  bolder  than  that  of  the  Rialto  at  Venice. 
But  thefe  arc  nothing  to  a  bridge  in  China*  built 
from  one  mountain  to  another,  confifting  of  a 
fingie  arch  400  cubits  long  and  500  in  height, 
whence  it  is  called  \\\t  flying  bridge.  A  figure  of 
it  is  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa^ions.  Kir- 
ch er  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  bridge  in  the  fame  country, 
360  perches  long,  and  fupportcd  by  300  pillars. 

vii.  Bridges  of  £mNBURCir.  Thefe  bridges 
differ  from  moft  other  bridges  in  beirg  built,  not 
over  wateis,  but  dry  land.  They  are  diftinguiih« 
ed  by  the  names  of  the  r^orth  and  South  Bridge, 
and  afford  an  eafy  and  elegant  communication,  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Towe,  and 
thofe  in  the  extend«d  royalty,  and  the  fubuzi>s  oir 
each  fide  of  it.  They  have  contributed  very  much 
to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  fince  they  were  ereded.  See  EpiK- 
BURGH.  There  is  alio  a  bridge  of  communica* 
tion  towards  the  cattle  between  the  Old  and  New 
Town,  confifting  of  an  immenfe  mound  of  earth, 
above  800  feet  in  length,  acrofi  a  deep  xrcrafs ; 
*— "  a  work  unrivalled,  (fays  Mr  Creech,  in  bis 
account  of  Eudinburgh,)  by  any  but  Alexander  the 
Great's  at  Tyre."     See  J,  S'j.Stat.  ^ce.  VI.  585. 

(10.)  BRiDGks,  NATURAL,  are  fuch  as  are  not 
coi.ftrudked  by  art,  but  the  refult  of  ibme  operation 
of  nature.  Our  own  country  is  not  deftitute  of 
thefe  natural  curiolitics.  The  rev.  Mr  Arkle  ia 
his  account  of  the  parifti  of  Caftletown  in  Roi- 
burghftiire,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  a 
natural  bridge  in  that  parith.  **  One  of  the  great- 
eft  curiofities,'*  (lays  he,)  "  to  be  ften  in  ibis 
country,  or  perhaps  in  Scotland,  is  a  bridge  of 
ft  one  over  the  river  Blackburn.  It  ft  retches  c- 
crofs  the  ftream,  and  joins  the  hills  on  each  fide. 
It  ia  S5  ^<^ct  long,  10  tcctwide,  and  the  ihicknefs 
of  the  arch  is  2  feet  4  inches  of  folid  ftone.  It  is 
not  coippofed  of  one  entire  rock,  but  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  ftone s,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
fquare,  fet  iieatly  together.  Tlie  bridge  dopes  a 
little  downwards,  and  the  water  ruftieK  under  the 
arch,  through  an  opening  of  31  feet.*'  ^Sir  y. 
Sine/air^ J  Stat.  Ace,  FoL  XVI.  p,  79.)  We  ha\f 
already  dclcril)ed  another  on  the  coaft  of  Cahh- 
neft*.  See  Borr(^wstos.  Mr  Jeffcrfon,  (now 
vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  of  Aniciica.' 
gives  a  particular  defcription  of  a  moft  wonder fi:l 
work  of  this  kind,  In  his  State  of  Virginia.  Ir  is 
on  the  afcent  of  a  hill»  which  ft  cms  to  have  beta 
clovcQ  through  lU  length  t>y  i^vc^t  great  convur- 
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San*  The  filTAre,  juft  at  the  bridge,  i%  by  fomc  fpomlencc  between  the 
ddmeafurenientSy  270  feet  deep,  by  others  only 
S50.  it  is  about  45  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
90  feet  at  the  top;  this  of  courfe, determines  the 
length  of  the  bridge,  and  its  heigiht  from  the  wa- 
t<;r.  Its  beeadth  in  the,  middle  is  about  60  feet, 
'but  more  at  the  ends,  an4  -the  thicknefs  of  the 
mafi  at  th«  fummit  of  the  arch  about  40  feet.  A 
part  of  this  thiokncfs  is  conftituted  by  a  coat  of 
earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees. 
The  refiduc,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  is  one 
I'jUd  rock  of  Ume-ftonc.  The  arch  approaches 
the  leml-clliptical  form ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  that 
elUplis,  which  would  be  the  .cord  of  the  arch,  is 
much  longer  than  the  tranfverfe.  I'hough  the 
fulcs  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fomc  parts 
with  a  parapet  of  fibced  rock,  yet  few  men  have 
a  refolution  to  walk  to  them  and  look  over  into 
the  abyfs-  One  involuntarily  falls  on  his  hands 
and  feet,  creeps  to  the  parapet,  and  peeps  6ver 
it.  Looking  down  from  this  height  about  a  mi- 
nute, gave  Mr  Jefferfi>n  a  violent  headach.  if  the 
view  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that 
from  below  is  delightful  in  an  e<]Tial  extreme.  It 
i<;  impoiiible  for  the  emotions  ariling  from  the  fub- 
lime  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here:  fo 
beautiful  an  arch,  fo  elcx'ated,  fo  light,  and  fpring- 
ing  as  it  were  up  to  heaven,  the  rapture  of  the 
fpcL^tator  really  is  indcfcribablc  !  Thi»?  fillbrc  con- 
tinuing; narrow,  deep,  and  ftraip^ht  for  a  contidcr- 
able  diftance  above  and  below  the  bridge,  optns 
a  {hort  but  very  pleating  view  of  the  North  moun- 
tain on  otW  lide  :lnd  Blu'e-ridge  on  the  other,  at 
the  dittaiicc  of  about  5  mile*  each,  Tliis  bridge 
is  in  the  county  of  Rock-bridgei  to  which  it  has 
given  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodi- 
ous palTage  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  a-olTed 
elfcwherc  for  a  confiderable  diftance:  Tlie  ftrcam 
pailing  uhUer  it  is  called  Cedar-creek.  It  is  a 
water  of  Jalmrs  River,  and  fiifficicnt  in  the  dried 
ieafons  to  turn  a  grift  mill,  though  its  fountain  is 
liot  more  than  two  miles  above.  Don  UUoa  men- 
tions a  break  iimilar  to  this,  in  the  pronnce  of 
Angaraez,  in  South  America,  It  is  from  16  to 
21  feel  wide,"  iii  feet  deep,  and  of  i'$  miles 
continuance,  Englifh  mcafurc.  iVa  breadth  at  tojj 
is  not  feftflbly  greater  than  at  bottom.  Don  Ulloa 
inclined  to  this  opinion,  that  this  channel  has  been 
tffe<5Ved  by  the  wearing  of  the  water  which  runs 
through  it,  rather  than  that  the  mountain  ihould' 
i;a»e  broken  open  l>y  any  convulfion  of  na- 
ture. But  if  it  had  been  worn  by  the  ronning  of 
water,  wou!d  n(;t  ihe  rocks  which  form  the  tides 
have  been  worn  plain  ?  Or  if,  meeting  in  fome 
parts  with  veins  of  harder  ftone,  the  water  had 
left  prominences  on  one  fide,  would  not  the  fame 
CriUfc  have  fometimes,  or  perhaps'  generally,  oc- 
calioned  prominences  on  the  other  tide  alfo?  Yet 
Don  Ulloa  tells  us,  that  on  the -other  fide  there 
are  always  coti-efponding  cavhies,  and  that  thcfe. 
Tally  with'ti.e  pioinincnces  lb  pcr&r^lly,  that,iyere 
the  two'iides  to  come  together,  they  would  fit  in 
aM  theiv  indentures,  without  leaving  any  void.  In 
fad,  this  does  not  rcfemble  the  effect  of  running 
water,  but  looks  rather  as  if  the  two  fides  had 
paned  -afundef.  The  fides  of  the  break,  over 
which  (.;  the  Natural  bridge  of  Virginia,  confiftiag 
of  a  veiny  rock  which  yields  to  time,  the  cone* 
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falient  and  re-cnterijig 
qualities,  if  it  exilted  at  all,  has  now  difappeared. 
This  break  has  the  advantage  of  the  one  defcribed 
by  Don  Ulloa  in  its  findl  circumftancc ;  no  por- 
tion in  that  inltance  having  held  together,  during 
the  reparation  of  the  othir  parts,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bridge  over  the  abyfs, 

(ii.)  Bridgls  of  boats  are  either  made  of 
copper  or  wooden  boats,  faftcned  with  (lakes  or 
anchors,  ai'd  laid  over  with  planks.  One  of  the 
moft  notable  exploits  of  Julius  Ccefar  was  his  expe- 
ditious making  a  bridgy  of  boats  over  the  Rhine. 
Modern  armie;  raiiy  copper  or  tin  boats,  called 
pontoons y  to  be  iii  readinefs  for  making  bridges ; 
fcveral  of  thcfe  being  joined  fide  by  fide  till  they 
reach  acrofs  the  river,  and  planks  laid  over  them, 
make  a  plane  for  the  men  to  march  on.  There 
are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beaucairc  and  Rouen, 
which'rife  and  fall  with  the  watery  and  that  at 
Seville  is  fa  id  to  exceed  them  both.  The  bridge 
of  boats  at  Rouen,  built  in  lieu  of  the  ftately  ft  one 
bridj^e  cre(f^ed  thtre  by  the  Romans,  is  reprcfcnt- 
ed  by  a  modern  writer  as  the  wonder  of  the  pre- 
fent  age.  It  always  floats,  and  rifcs  and  falls  with 
the  tide,  or  as  the  land  waters  fill  the  river.  It  is 
near  300  yaids  long,  and  is  paved  with  done,  fike 
ftrects ;  carriages  with  the  greateft  burdens  go  over 
it  with  cafe,  and  men  and  horfes  with  fafety, 
though  t!iere  are  no  rails  on  either  hand.  ^TV* 
boats  are  VvTy  firm,  and  well  moored  with  ftrong" 
chains,  and  the  whole  well  looked  after  and  con- 
ftantly  repaired,  though  now  very  old. 

(iz.)  Bridges  of  communication  are  thofe 
made  over  rivers,  by  which  armies,  or  foiis,  fe- 
pa rated  by  rivers,  have  a  irtt  communication  with 
one  another. 

(13.)  BkiuGFs,  PEWDENT,  or  )  are   thofc   not 

Bridges,  philosophical,  )  fupported  ei- 
ther by  pofts  or  pillars,  but  hung  at  large  in  the 
air,  only  fupported  at  the  two  ends  or  hutments. 
InftancerS  of  fuch  bridges  are  given  by  Palladio 
and  others.  Dr  Wallis  gives  the  defien  ot  a  tim- 
ber bridge  70  feet  long,  without  any  pillars,  which 
may  be  ufeful  in  fome  places  where  piilarb  cannot 
ht  conveniently  eie<Jled.  Dr  Plot  allures  us,  that 
there  was  tormcrly  a  large  bridge  over  the  caftle 
ditch  at  Tilbury  in  Statlordlhirej  made  of  pieces 
of  timber,  none  much  above  a  yard  long,  and 
yet  not  fupported  underneath  either  with  pillars 
or  archwork,  or  any  fort  of  prop  whatever. 

(i4.)BRtiJ^'K>  RUSHES',  &c.  Ponts  d£  joncf  arc 
made  of  large  (heaves  of  rulhcs  growing  in  mar- 
Ihy  grounds,  which  they  cover  with  boards  or. 
planks ;  th'ey  fer\e  for  crolfing  ground  that  is  bog- 
gy>  miry,  or  rotten.  The  Romans  had  alio  a 
fi»rt  of  fubitaneous  bridges  made  by  the  fokUers, 
of  boats,  or  fometimes  of  calks*,  leathern  bottJei^' 
or  bags,  or  even  of  bullocks  bladders  blown  up 
and  fattened  together,  called  ufcogafrL  M,  Coup- 
let gives  the  figure  of  a  portable  biiuge  200  feet 
long,  eafily  taken  afunder  and  put  together  :gairj, 
and  which  40  men  may  carry,  Frezier  fj^e-ikg  of 
a  wonderful  kind  of  a  bridge  at  Apurima  in  Liffia, 
made  of  ropc^',  formed  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

<n.)  Bridge,  in  geography,  the  name  of  two 
villages ;  i.  in  Kent,  4  miles  S.  E.  oi  (Jant€rbur\  . 
a.  in  Weftrooreland,  near  Appleby. 

(Ill,)  Bridge,  in  gunnerj-,  the  two  pieces  cf 
Z  z  a  ftiinler 
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Ijm^fr  which  go  between  the  t-^o  .tranAims  of  a 
^un-cirriagc  on  \vhich  the  bed  refts. 

(IV,)  B^tiDGE,  m  mufic.  See  §  \.  dtf.  %,  The 
fridge  of  a  violin  is  about  one  iqrh  and  a  quarter 
|}igh,  and  near  ai)  inch  and  a  half  long. 

*  To  BwDGE.  *v.  a.  Ifrom  the  noun.]  To  raife 
f^  bridgre  over  any  place. — 

panie  to  the  fea :  and  over  HeJIefpont 

Bridg'riff  his  way,  Europe  with  Afia  join-'d.  Milt, 

BRJDOE-BQ  rjE,  /I./,  a  tax  forwieily  levied  tor 
fepaifing  bridges. 

BRIDGE-BUILDING,  n.f.  the  art  of  build- 
Jng  bridges.  Sec  Architect uki,  Index,  and 
Briijge,  f  I,  3. 

BKIDpE-DOURT,  a  village  in  E.  Medina,  in 
fhcinc  of  Wight.  " 

Bt^  IDGE-END,  a  thriving  village  of  Perthfliirc, 
in  the  panfli  of  Kiiinoul,  fjiuated  at  the  E,  end 
pf  Pei^li  bridge,'  along  the  eaftejrn  banks  of  the 
Tav,  at  the  fogt  of  ifmnoul  hill.  In  1794-5,  by 
tWrev.  Mr  Dunbar's  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  it 
Jconfiiiifd  6f  y8  hbufcs ;  fo^^e  of  whidh  rent  at  50I. 
a-year^  and  many  of  theili  at  lol.  ahd  upwaids. 
It  has  a  tannery,  a  brewery,  and  a  malt-houfc ;  in 
the  Uft  of  which  aoo8  bolls  of  barley  .were  mailed 
Jii  1794 ;  which  paid*76il.  io9.  9d.  of  duty.  By 
ihe'Eai-rof  ILinnours  charter,  tnis  village  fs  ap- 
pointed to  be  called  the  burgh  o/'K:nnoitI. 

(i.)  BRIDGEFORDr  a  village  in  Devonfliire, 
4  mHesE.  of  Chegford*  ^    . 

(iOJjRipoEFORD,  lAST,  in  Nottinghamfliire, 
K.  of  Bingham.  •  *  ' 

(3.)Bridoeford,  great,  an4  ?  3  miles  N.  W. 

(4.)  BRiDGErokD,  LiTTtK,.    '  $  of  Stafford. 

{%,)  BRirGEFORD,  WEST,  near  Nottingham. 

BRIDGEHAM,  near  E.  Hailing,  Norfolkdiire. 

DHiOGEHAMPTpN,  a  poft  toyn  of  Ncw- 
Yofk,  in  Suffolk  county,  Long  Ifland,  bt-twcen  £. 
and  S.  Hampton;  196  miles^ffom' Philadelphia* 
Jt  has^aprcibvterian  church.     " 

BRIDGEIIOUSE  bay,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of 
Kirkudbfi^'ht,  where  veJlels  of  light  burden  an. 
chor  occafipnally.  .  .' 

BRJIDGE-MASTEI^  «./.  one  who  U  entruft- 
cd  with  the  x:are  of  a  bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair.. 

BRIDGEMORE,  a  Village  in  Chefliiip,  6  miltjs 
S.  ^  of  Nampwifcch.  =  ,       '"    , 

(i.)  BRIDGEND,  a  town  of  S.  Wales  in  Gla- 
morgan (hire,  featcd  on  the  Ogmdrci  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  connrded  by  a  bridge.  .  It  is 
7  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Cowbrjijige,  27  from  Cardiff, 
aid.  1 7 7 i  W.  from  London.  It  has  a confiderable 
market  on  Saturday  ifpr  cattle  and  provifions: 
vMi  a  fairs  on  17  November  and  Holy  Thurfday. 
Lon.  3^  38.  W.  Lat.  51.  30.  N. 

(2.)  Brii^geni^  a  village  of  Scotland  in  Kirk- 
cudbrightihire,  Jh  the  parifli  of  Troquire,  contain- 
ix^ir  iroi  inhabitants,  in  1790. 

(3.)BRpOEHD,    See  Bridge-rvd. 

i>KlDGENORTH,  or  Bruges,  a  town  of 
Shropfhirc,  feated  on  the  Severn,  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  imited  by  a  h^ndfome  (tone 
tnidge,  and  called  the  upper  and  lower  to^wm  It 
U  faid  to  hav0  been  built  bj  EihelReda,  widQw  of 
Kihelrcd  king  of  the  Mercians,  about  A.  D.  67^. 
Hobert  de  Belizn^a,  fon  of  Robert  dc  Montgo- 
mery, bnilt  the  caflle,  and  maintained  it  agamfl 
VUg  Henry  I.  by  which  means  it  was  forfeited  to 
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the  crown  smd  remained  lb  till  the  rqgn  cf  Ric>- 
aid  In.  who  gave  it  to  John  Sutton  Uxd  i>udlc}^« 
This  town  has  undergone  Tevcral  lieges ;  and  in 
the  civil  war  it  lufierid  very  much,  many  fine 
buildiiigR,  and  the  whole  town,  being  almoft  de- 
(Iroycd  by  fire»  when  Sir, Lewis  Kirke  defended 
the  ciladti  for  king  Charles.  There  are  ndw  no 
other  remains  of  the  caftle  than  afmail  patt  of  the 
towers,  and  a  place  yet  called  the  ccfiU^  within 
the  walls  o£the  old  one ;  within  whictftandsone 
of  t!ie  churches,  dedicated  to  St  Mai7  Magdaico, 
which  WAS  made  a  free  chapel^  and  'exempted 
from  epifcopal  jurifdi6ion.  The  other  t:hurcb  is 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  on  the  h*gheft  part  of 
the  hill.  Near  its  church-yard  ftood  a  college, 
which  was  burnt  during  the  civil  wai-s,  together 
with  the  church,  which  has  been  iince  rebuilt  by 
the  inhabitants.  On  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  arc 
the  remains  of  a  magnificent  convent^  under  which, 
were  fevcral  remarkable  vaults  and  caverns  mnniDg 
to  a  great  length.  Part  of  the  cow-gate  ftreet  is  a 
rock,  rifmg  perpendicularly,  in  which  arc  isrvcial 
houfcs  and  tenements  that  make  a  very  agreeable 
grutcfque  appearance.  lu  nuny  other  places  thcni 
are  alio  caves  and  dwellings  for  families,  in  the 
rov^kb ;  and  indeed  the  whole  town  has  an  appear- 
ancc  furprifingly  lingular.  This  town  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  20  miles  W,  by  N; 
of  Birmingham,  and  139  N.  W.  of  London.  Lon. 
a.  28.  W.  Lat,  3 1.  36.^N. 

BRIDGEREVEL,  a  village  in  Deyoofiure,  \\\ 
of  Houlfworthy.  ' 

BRIDGERULE,  in  Cornwall,  near  Devonihire. 

BRIDGEStLLERS,  W.  of  Hereford. 

BRIDGESTGCK,  in  Northamplonihire,  near 
Oundle,  3  miles  fi*om  Thrapfton.  It  has  fairs 
May  6.  September  5,  and  November  22. 

BRIDGET,  or  Brigit,  St,  a  Swedifti  lady  of 
the  1 4tb  century,  famous  for  her  revelations,  and 
for  being  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Brig  it- 
tine  a.  Some  rcprefent  her  as  a  queen,  but  Fa- 
briciiis  on  better  grounds,  (ays  ihe  was  only  a  prir»- 
ccfs,  and  the  daughter  of  king  Birgenes,  of  Upland. 
,    BRIDGETINES.    See  Brigittines. 

BRIDGETON,or    •')  a  thriving  village  in 

( J.)  BRIDGETOWN,  S  the  barony  of  Glaf- 
gow,  containing,  along  witV  that  of  Caiton,  6695 
inhabitants,  in  1792. 

(^»)  BRiDGETowN,  a  town  of  England,  in  War« 
wick ih ire,  near  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

(3.)  BRfDGETOWH,  a  town  of  licland,  in  Cork. 

(4O  Bridgetown,  in  Clarct  00 jn.  from  Dublin. 

(5.]  Bridgetown,  a  town  01  Maryland,  in  the 
eaftem  Ihore,  feated  on  the  Chefter,  partly  in 
Kent,  and  partly  in  Queen  Ann's  county.  It  is 
14  miks  £.  by  N.  of  the  (own  of  Cbefter,  and  65 
$.  W.  of  Bhiladelpbia. 

(6.)  Bridgetown,  a  town  of  New  Jerfcy,  74 
iniies  from  Philadelphia. 

(7.)  Bridget  OWN,  i  village  of  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
ihire,  2  miles  N.  £.  of  Kinghom. 
.  (8.)  Bridc£-town,  .the  capital  of  Barbadoes, 
fituated  in  the  inmoll  liart  of  Carlifle  bay,  which 
is  capable  of  containing  500  (hips.  This  was 
originally  a  moft  unwholeftame  tituation,  and 
was  cholen  entirely  for  its  convenience  for  trade ; 
but  js  now  deemed  as  healthy  as  any  place  in  the 
ill  and.    T!  e  town  would  maka  a  figure  in  any 
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It  contains  ijoohoufcs,  and   over  the  fore-head,  'and  under  the  fore -top ;  the 
throat^band,  which  huttoiiB  from  the  head-band 


European  kingdom, 

iumc  contend  that  it  is  the  fineit  the  Brttiih  poi* 
fcfs  in  America.  The  houles  in  general-  are  well 
built  and  finiflied*  and  their  rent  as  high  as  fuch 
boufes  would  let  for  in  London.  •  The  wharfs  and 
quays  are  well  defended  from  the  fea,  and  very 
convenient.  The  harbour  is  fecured  from  the 
Xs'E.  wind,  which  is  the  conftant  trade  wind 
there.  But  what  renders  Bridge-town  the  fincft 
aud  moft'defirable  town  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  its 
lecurity  agamft  the  attacks  from  foreign  enemies. 
It  IS  defended  on  the  W.  by  James  fort,  which 
mounts  1 8  guns.  Near  this  is  Willoughby's  fort, 
which  IS  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  running  into 
the  fea,  and  mounts  i%  guns.  Ncedham's  fort 
has  three  batteries,  and  is  mounted  with  to  guns; 
And  St  Ann's  fort  which  is  the  ftrongeft  in  the 
ijQand,  (lands  more  within  land.  In  ihort,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Douglas,  there  is  all  along  the  lee-fhore 
a  breaft-work  .and  trench,  in  which,  at  proper 
places,  were  29  forts  and  batteries,  having  308 
cannon  mourfted,  while  the  windward  fliore  is 
fecured  by  high  rocks,  fttep  cliffs,  and  foul  ground* 
Suoh  was  the  date  of  the  fortifications  in  1717 ; 
but  dnce  that  time  thry  have  been  much  ftrength- 
enedi  Bridge-town  has  all  the  eieganc  ics  and  cod* 
j^eni^nces  of  lite  that  any  city  of  Europe  can  af- 
ford. The  church  of  St  Michael  exceeds  many 
Kngiiihcathedriils  in  beauty,  largenefs,  and  con- 
veniency }  and  has  k  fine  organ,  bells,  and  ciock. 
It  has  a  irec-.fchppf  for  the  inftruAion  of  poor 
boyei,  an  hofpital;  and  a  college.  The  latter  was 
eredled  by  the  fociety  for  profpagating  the  Cbrif- 
tian  religion,  in  puruiancc  of  the  will  of  Colonel 
Chriftopher  Codrington,  who  left  about  aodb  1. 
a-year  for  its  endowment,  for  maintaining  prottf. 
Tors  and  fcholarsto  ftudy  and  pradtife  divinity, 
furgcry,  and  phyfic.  See  Codrington.  Lun. 
59.  36.  W.  Lat.  13.  5.  N.    *       •••'' 

(9.)  Bkidce-town,  the  capital  of  Cumberland 
county,  in  New-Jerfey;  It  is  fituated  on  Cohan zy 
creek,  zi  miles  N.  E.  of  Gret»wich«*  The  county 
rourt-is  held  in.it  iquarte«1y.  It  is  54  miles  S.  of 
Philadelphia.    Lon.  p.  2.  £.  Lat.  39.  29.  N. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  to^n  of  Somerfetihirc, 
fcated  on  the  river  Parret,  over  which  there  is  a 
ftonc  bridge,  near  which  (hips  of  loo' tons  burden 
may  ride  with  eafcv'  It  is  a  iar^e  well  fi^qudnted 
place,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
There  are  in  'it  feveral  large  inns,  and  ^'he  market 
i<9  well  fupi^ied  with  proviiions^  It  is  31  miles 
S3W.  of  Brfftdl,  137  W.'l^  S.  of  London,  and 
a  from  Star-point,   Lon.  3.  \o,  W.  Lat.  51.  7.  N. 

BIUDGUME,  if</.  06/:  .  A  bridegroom. 

(i.)  *  BRIDLE.  «.  /.  \brUe,  Fr.]  i.  The 
hcadllall  and  reins  by  wnich  a  horfe  is  retrained 
and  governed.^—  ,  .    .  , 

They  feiz'd  at  laft 

His  courfer's  ^nW/p>  and  his  feet  embrac'd.  Dryd, 
a.  A  reftraint;  a  curb;  a  check. — ^Thc  king  re« 
tblvcd  to  put  that  place,  which  foroe  men  fancied 
to  be  a  hriMe  upon  the  city,  into  the  hands  of  fuch 
a  man  as  he  might  rely  upon.  Clarend.-^A.  bright 
genius  often  betrays  itfelf  into  many  errours,  with^ 
out  a  continual  bridle  on  the  tongue.  Ifatts,  .      - 

(1.)  Bridle,  parts  of  a»  &c.  Thcfe  are  the 
bit  or  fnaffle ;  the  head-ftall,  or  leathers  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  t;he  rings  of  the  bit ;  the  lilleti 


under  the  throat ;  the  reins,  or  long  thongs  of 
leather  that  come  from  the  rin^js  of  the  bit,  and 
bcitig  calt  over  the  horfe' s  head,  the  rider  holdi 
them  in  his  hand;  the  nofe-band,  going  through 
loops  of  the  back  of  the  headfUll,  and  buckled 
under  the  cheeks ;  the,  trench ;  the  cavcfan ;  the 
martingal ;  and  the  chaff-halter. 

{3.)  Bridles,  ancient  accounts  oi?.  Phny 
allbres  us  that  one  Pelethonius  firft  invented  the 
bridle  and  (addle  j  though  Virgil  afcribes  the  in- 
vention  to  the  Lapithse,  to  whom  he  gives  the 
epithet,  Pletbrtmii,  from  a  mountain  in  Theflaly 
named  Pelbthronium,  where  hoifes-wcre  flrl^ 
begun  to  be  broken.  The  firft  horfemen,  not  be- 
ing  acquainted  with  the  art  of  governing  horiefi 
with  bridles  managed  them  only  with  a  rope  or 
a  fwitch,  and  the  accent  of  the  voice,  This  was 
the  practice  of  the  Numidians,  Gttulians,  Liby- 
ans, and  Maflilians.  The  Roman  youth  aifo  learn- 
ed the  art  of  fighting  without  bridles,  which  wa^ 
an  exercife  or  leflbn  in  the  manege ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  on  the  Trojan  column,  foldiers  are  rcprc- 
fented  riding  at  full  fpeed  without  any  bridles  on. 

(4.)BRiDLks,  bowling.  See  Bowling  bri- 
dles. 

(5.)  Bridles,  spOLDiNG.    See  Brank,  N**  i. 

(i.)  *  To  Bridle,  v. a.  [firom  the  noun.]  i.  To 
reftrain,  or  guide  by  a  bridle. — 

I  hridle  in  my  ttruggling  mufe  with  pain. 

That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  ftrain.  AJdt/l 
%,  To  put  a  bridle  on  any  thing. — 

The  oueen  of  beauty  flopM  her  brUUd  doves ; 

Approved  the  little  labour  of  the  L.oves.  Prior. 

3.  To  reftrain;  to  govern.— The  difpofition  of 

things  is  committed  to  them,  whom  law  may  at  all 

times  bridUy  and  fuperiour  power  controul.  Hooker, 

With  a  ftrong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 

You  bridle  fadion,  and  our  hearts  command. 

ff'aller. 

(2.)  *  To  Bridle,  v.  h.  To  hold  up  the  head. 

•  BRIDLEHAND.  «./•  V^o^  bridle  and  hand.] 
The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding. — In 
the  turning  one  might  perceive  the  bridUband 
fomethtng  gently  ftir ;  but,  indeed  fo  gently*  as 
it  did  rather  diftil  virtue  than  ufe  violence,  Sidney* 
—The  heat  of  fummer  put  his  blood  into  a  fer- 
ment, which  aflfeded  his  hridlehand  with  great 
pain,  nifeman. 

BRIDLINGTON,  orBURLiNGTON,  a  fea-port 
town  in  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkfhire.  It  is  feated  ' 
on  a  cretk  of  the  fea  near  Flamborough-head, 
having  a  commodious  quay  for  (hips  to  take  la 
their  lading.  It  h'ls  a  fafe  harbour,  an  J  is  a  place 
of  good  trade.  It  is  36  miles  N.  of  Huil,  and 
408  of  London.  Lon.  o.  5.  W.  Lat.  54.  %,  N. 
'  BRIDON,     I  or  Snaffle,  after  the  Engiilh 

BRIOOON,  J  fafhion,  is  a  very  flcnder  bit- 
mouth  without  any  branches.  The  Englilh  make 
much  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarcely  ufe  any  irut: 
bridles  except  in  the  fervice  of  war.  The  French 
call  them  *r/'<i(7ffj,by  wayofdiftinftion  from  bridles. 

BRIDPORT,  a  neat  and  well  built  fca-port 
town  of  Dorfetlhire,  fituated  between  two  rivers, 
on  a  fmall  hill,  6  miles  from  Lyme. '  It  fends  two 
members  to  pariiament,  who  are  chofen  by  fuch 
of  the  inhabitants  as  are  houfekecpers.  It  is  noted 
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for  maj:ing  ropeb  and  cables  for  (hipping ;  whence 
arifcs  the  proverb  of  a  man  that  is  hanged,  that 
he  \9,Jii-ibbed  fLvlth  (t  Hridport  da^er.  It  is  i»  miles 
W.  ot  Dorchcfier,  and  135  \V.  by  S.  of  London. 
Lon.  a.  52.  W.  Lit.  50.  4a.  N. 
*    BRIDSTO W,:i  village  in  Herefordfh,  near  Rofs. 
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5.  Letters  patent,  giving  licence  to  a  cfaantabic 
coile(5tion  for  aflf  pubiick  or  private  lots.  6.^£la 
oiufick.]  A  meafure  of  quantLty^  which  contains 
two  Itrokes  down  in  beating  time,  and  as  maDy 
up.  Harru. 
(3.)  Brief,  in  English  law,  (J  a.<£f/I  3.)  an  a- 


U-i  BlllDY,  Bonvil's,      ^  three  Enplilh  vil-     bridgnunt  of  the  client's  cafe,  made  out  for  the 


UO^^^^^O"^'  LITTLE,  and  J-Uges  in  DorfetlU 
'  \'3.)  Bridy,  long,  3  "<^^»''c*ch  othtr. 

(j.)  BiUE,  a  ci-devant  terniory  of  Fr.*iicc,  now 
comprenr^iided  in  the  department  of  Seine  and 
Maine.  It  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  and  pafhire; 
and  h<is  been  long  noted  for  excellent  cheefe. 

(2.)  Brie,  or  )  a  town  of  France,  in 

Brie  CoMTE  Robert,  i  the  dcpartn>cnt  of 
Seine  and  M:irne.  Tlve  latter  name  is  doubtlefs 
now  difufed,  as  favouring  of  the  ancient  ariiio* 
ciacy. 

'  ^   I5KIECH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Mid  Lothian, 
^A-hich  falls  into  the  Amon. 

(i.)  *  BRIEF,  adj.  [brtnihy  Lat.  brief,  French.] 
:.  Short ;  cuncifc.  It  is  now  feldom  ufed  but  of 
Words.  — 

A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  fomc  ten  words  long, 
I    "VVliioh  is  as  bru/^s  I  have  known  a  play ; 

But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is- too  long, 

Which  makes  it  tedious.  SJbak. 

1  will  be  mild,  and  gentle  in  my  words. — 

—And  b/i^ft  good  mother,  for'l  am  in  hafte. 

I  muft  begin  with  rudiments  of  art. 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  brufdr  fort, 
More  plcalant,  pretty  and  cftcdual.  &hak* 

— ThiV  nothing  Ooubt  prevailing,  and  to  make 
it  hricj  wars.  ShaK.  C^noiarrtu. — The  brief  ftilcja 
^hat  whi<.'h  txpr..llrlh'iiiuch  in  hii\t\  Jit'n^  'Jon/on, 
— If  I  had  quuted  ra'H'cWojds,  1  had  quoted  more 
prbfanencj"*) ;  and  tUc'rc/ort  ^Ir  Cougi^ve  has  rca- 
Ion  to  thank  me  for  hcbg  ^rirf.  Collier,  a.  Con- 
tra^cd  \  narrow'. — 

The  ftirine  of  Venus,'  or  ftralght  pight  Mi- 
nerva, 
Poftute,  beyond  ^nV/nature.  Shak. 

{%,)  *  Brief.  ».  /.  {brt4f,  Dutch,  a  letter.]  x. 
A  writing  of  any  kind. —  '  . 

There  Ts  a  inV/,  hovv  many  ^orts  are  ripe  f 
Make  choice  of  which'  your  higbntfs  will  fee 
.       firft.  Sbaii. 

—The  apoftolical  letters  are  of  a  twofold  kind  and 
^i^rence,  viz.  fome  are  called  briefs^  becaufe 
they  are  compnfed  in  a  ihort  and  compendious 
way  of  writings  JjHfe.  2.  A  (hort  extrad,  or 
epitome. — 

But  how  you  muft  begin  this  enterprize, 
I  will  your  highncfs  thus  in  M>/"advife. 

F,  ^ueen. 
—I  doubt  not  but  I  (hall  make  it  plain,  as  iar  as 
a  fum  or  brief  can  make  a  caufe  plain.  Bacon, — 
The  brief  oi  thip  tranfadtion  is,  thefe  fprings  that 
arife  here  are  impregnated  with  vitriol.  lVood<ward, 
ji.  [In  law.]  A  writ  whereby  a  man  is  fummoned 
to  anfwcr  to  any  a^ion  ;  or  it  is  any  precept  of 
the  king  in  wriiinj;,  ifluing  out  of  any  court, 
whereby  he  commands  any  thing  to  be  done, 
Co<uhL  4.  The  writing  given  the  pleaders,  con- 
t-nning  the  cafe, — 

The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charg'd, 
C)n  which  the  plea  icr  m  jch  enlarg'd.      Swift, 


inftrudlion  of  council  on  a  trial  at  law  ;  wherein 
the  cafe  of  the  plaintiff.  Sec.  is  to  be  briefly  but 
fully  Hated:  the  proofs  muft  be  placed  in  due  or* 
dcr,  and  proper  anfwers  made  to  whatever  may 
be  objedted  to  the  client's  caufe  by  the  opponte 
fide ;  and  herein  great  care  is  requifite,  that  no- 
thing be  omitted,  to  endanger  the  caufe. 

(4.)  Brief,  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  ilTued  froai  the 
chaiKery,  dire^ed  to  any  judge  ordinary,  com- 
manding and  authonfmg  that  judge  to  call  a  jury 
to  enquire  into  the  cafe  mentioned  in  the  bntf, 
and  upon  their  vcrdid  to  pronounce  fcntence. 

(5.)  BaiEFs,  APOSTOLICAL,  letters  which  the 
pope  difpatches  to  princes,  or  other  magiftrates 
relatiijg  to  any  public  affair. — Thefe  briefs  arc  dif- 
tinguidied  from  bulls,  the  latter  being  more  am* 
pie,  always  written  on  parchment,  and  feaicd 
with  lead  or  green  wax ;  whereas  briefs  arc  very 
concife,  written  on  paper,  feaied  with  red  wax, 
and  with  the  fcal  of  a  ti&erman,  or  St  Peter  in  a 
boat. 

*  BRIEFLY,  adv.  [from  brief]  Coacifdy ;  in 
few  words.— I  wiii  fpeak  in  that  manner  which 
the  fubjciSt  requires.;  that  ia^  pjrobably,  aod  mo- 
derateiy,  and  briefly.  Baton, — 

The  modeft  queen  a  white,  with  downcaft  eyts, 
Pondcr'd  the  ijcccb  j  then  kriefty  thus  replies. 

Dryden* 

•  BRIEFNESS. !»,/.  [from  hruf\  Coiicifentfs; 
fhoitnefs.— They  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity, 
in  fmoothnefs  and  propriety,  in  qoickncfs  and 
bricfnefi.  Qamden. 

(i.)  BRIEG,  a. territory  of  Silefia  in  Germany.' 
U)Br I  EG, a  town  in  the  above  territory.  (N^i.) 
It  was  a  handfomeplace  before  the  laft  fi^e ;  the 
caftle,  the  college*  and  th^;  arfenal,  being  very 
great  ornaments^  ^nd  moft  of  the  houies  very  well 
built.  But  the  Pruflian«,  who  befieged  it  in  174 1, 
t/i.rew  2172  bombsriuto  it,  and  4714  caiinuo  buU 
iet^  which-  rediiced  a  great  part  of  the  town  to 
aiii^,  and  q,uitc  ruined  a  wing  of  the  caftje.  It 
was  obliged  to  furrender,  af^r  fuftaining  conti- 
nual hre,  for  7  days.  The  Prui&ans,  to  whom  it 
was  ceded  by.  the  peace,  augmented  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  bMiit  a  new  fubyrb.  It  ftands  upon  the 
Oder;  on  the  other  iide  of  which  there  are  plenty 
of  fallow  deer,  and  large  forei^s  of  beech  and  oak 
trees.  It  has  a  fair,  at  which' about  ia,ooo  horn* 
ed  cattle  are  annually  fold.  Since  1728,  a  manu* 
fadture  of  fine  cloth  has  been  eftabliihed.  It  is  20 
miles  S.  £.  of  Breflaw.  Lon.  27.  ao.  £.  Lat.  50. 
50.  N. 

BRI£L,or  BaiLL,a  maritime  townof  the  United 
Provinces,  and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Yuorn.  It 
was  one  of  the  cautionary  towns  which  was  deliver* 
ed  into  the  hands  of  Q.  Elisabeth,  and  garrifoncd 
by  the  Englilh  during  heir  reign  and  part  of  the 
next.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Spaniards,  in 
1572,  which  was  the  foundation  of  their  republic. 
It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meuie,  13  miles  S. 
\V.  of  Rotterdam.  Lon.  3.  36.  E.  Lat.  <|.  53.  N. 
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BRtETKl^E,  a  town  of  France,  ih  the  ci-dcvant 
province  of  Champagne. 

BRIENNOIS,  a  ci'dcrarit  territory  of  France, 
on  the  Loire.   It  was  the  S.divifton  of  burgundy. 

BRJENNTZ,  a  lake  of  Switzerland  in  Bern, 

(i.)  ♦  BRIER,  rt./.  l^r^pr,  Sar.|  A  plant.  The 
fweet  and  the  wild  fort  are  both  fpeci^s  of  the 

What  fobtle  hole  h  thi«. 
\Vhofe  mouth  u  covered  with  riide  pfoiving 

Then  thrice  under  a  brier  doth  creep, 

Which  at  bottom  ends  was  rooted  deep, 

And  over  it  three  times  doth  leap ; 
Her  raagick  much  availing.  DrajtofCs  Nympb, 

(2.)  Brier,  in  botany.    See  RosfA. 

BRIERLY,  the  name  of  three  Englifli  ViilageB; 
viz.  I.  in  Herd  ford  ihirc,  S.  E.of  Leominfter.^'i.in 
Stafford ftu re,  E.  of  Scdglcy :  and  3.  in  Yorkftiire, 
near  Ban ►  (ley. 

•  BRIERY,  adj.  [from  brier*'\  Rough ;  thorny ; 
full  of  briers. 

BRIESCIA,  a  palatinate  of  Poland,  in  the  duchy 
of  Lithuania;  by  fome  called  Polesia.  It  is 
boucidcd  on  the  N.  by  Novogrode  and  Troki ;  on 
the  W.  by  Bicliko  and  Lublin ;  on  the  S.  by  Chelm 
and  Upper  Vojhinia;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  terri- 
tory of  Rziczica.  It  is  of  considerable  extent 
from  E.  to  W.  and  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Bug 
and  Pnpefe :  it  is  full  of  woods  and  marihes ;  and 
has  lakes  that  yield  large  quantities  of  fifti,  which 
are  faked  by  the  inhabitants,  and  fent  into  the 
neighbouring  provinces. 

BRIETIUS,  Philip  a  learned  French  geogra- 
pher, born  at  Abbeville,  in  x6oi.  He  became  a 
Jesuit  in  1619,  and  died  librarian  of  their  college 
at  Piris  in  166.S.  His  Parallela  Gwgraphtjt  Fettrh 
et  Novxj  publiihed  in  3  vols.  4to,  1648-9,  is  a 
very  ex;f(^  methodical  work.  He  pubiiOied  alfo 
AnuaUi  Mvndi^  in  7  vois.  lamo,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  A.  D.  1663:  and  Theairum  Geographic 
Europx  Veterisi  in  1 653,  fol.  He  was  likewife 
cuncemed  in  a  Chronological  work  with  father 
Labbc. 

BRIEUX,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finifterre,  and  ci>devant  province  of  Up- 
per Brittany.  It  is  feated  in  a  bottom,  fuiTounded 
with  mountains,  which  deprive  it  of  a  profpedt 
of  the  iit9,^  though  it  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  it,  and  there  forms  a  fmall  port. 
The  churches,  ftreets,  and  iquares,  arc  tolerably 
handfome ;  but  the  town  is  without  walls  and 
ditches.  The  church  of  Michael  is  in  the  fuburb 
of  the  i'jme  name,  ar>d  is  the  largeft  in  t^e  place. 
The  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  is  well  built,  and 
the  garden  is  fpaciops.  The  college,  which  is 
very  near,  is  mamtaincd  by  the  town  for  the  in- 
ftrudion  of  youth.  I^on.  z.  38.  W.  Lat.  48.  31,  N. 

BRIEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mofelle,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Lorrain; 
30  miles  N.  £.  of  St  Michael. 

(i.)  *  BRIG,  and  polTibly  alfo  Brix,  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  br'ug^  a  bridge ;  which,  to  this 
day,  in  the  northern  countries,- is  called  a  ^r/^, 
and  not  a  bridge*  GibfirCs  Camden* 

(z.)  Brig,  or  Bi^igantine,  a  merchant  (lilp 
with  two  mafts.  This  term  is  not  univ«rfaUy  con- 
fioed  to  relftU  of  a  particuUr  cgnAru^^iQn,  or 
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which  are  maftcd  and  rigged  in  a  mahrcVd^fTercnf 
from  ail  others.  It  is  varioufly  applied,  by  th<? 
mariners  of  ditl'erent  European  nations,  to  a  pecu- 
liar fort  of  vtllcl  of  their  own  marine.  Among  ft 
Britiih  fcannen,"  this  vtilel  is  diltingUifhdd  by  ha- 
ving her  main-fails  fet  nearly  in  the  plane  of  her 
keel ;-  whereas  the  matn-lails  of  larger  ihips  are 
hung  athwart,  or  at  right  angies  with  the  fljip's 
length,  and  fattened  to'  a  yard  which  hangs  paral- 
lel with  the  deck :  but  m  a  brig,'  the  forcmolt 
edge  of  the  main-fail  is  faftentfd  in  dtfTcrcnt  place^ 
to  hoops  which  encircle  the  main-<ndll,  and  flide 
up  and  down  it  as  the  faii  is  hoifted  or  lowered, 
it  is  extended  by  a  gaff  above  and  a  boom  below. 

(3.) Brig,  Brigg,  or  Glandford  Bridges,  a 
town  m  Lincqinfhire,  ieated  on  the  river  Aiikam  ; 
as  miles  1^.  of  Lmcoln,  and  153  N.  of  London, 
ion.  o.  10.  W.  Lat.  53.40.  N; 

BRIGA,  «./.  in  old  records,  a  quarrel. 

(i.)  *  BRIGADE:  »./.  [brigade,  Fr.  It  is  nov/ 
generally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  Inlt 
fydable.)  A  diviiion  of  forces ;  a  body  of  men^ 
confifting  of  feveral  fquadrous  of  horfe,  or  batta- 
hon6  of  foot. — 

Or  frohted  brigade/  form.  Mihon. 

Jferi:  the  Bavarian  duke  his  bHgades  leads. 

Gallant  in  arms,  and  gaudy  to  behold.  Philip/, 

(a.)  Brigao^e^.  Au  army  is  divided  nito  bri- 
gades of  horfe  and  brigades  oi  foot.  A  brigade 
of  horfe  is  a  body  of  &  or  10  fquadrons ;  a  brigade 
of  foot  confifts  of  4,  5,  or  6  battalions.  The  tldettf 
brigade  has  the  right  of  the  hril  line,  and  the  fe- 
cond  the  right  of  the  fecond ;  the  two  next  take 
the  left  of  the  two  lines,  and  the  youhgcft  itand 
in  the  centre^ 

•Brigade  Major.  An  officer  appointed  by. 
the  brigadier  to  affill  him  m  the  management  and 
ordering  of  his  brigade ;  and  he  there  ads  as  a  ma- 
jor docs  in  an  army.  Harris. 

(i.)  ♦  BRIGADIER  Geheral.  An  officer 
who  commands  a  brigade  of  horfe  or  l^^oot  in  a:^ 
army ;  next  in  order  below  a  major  geRer.1l. 

Ci.)  Brigadier. General  is  .1  poit  tu  wbiclk 
the  cidell  colonels  aie  generally  aiivanccd.  He 
that  is  upon  duty  is  bng<«dicr  of  the  day. — 
They  march  at  the  head  of  their  own  bngade?'* 
and  are  allowed  a  ferjeant  and  ten  men  of  their 
own  brigade  for  their  guard.  But  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  Britiih  fervice  is  ntyw  a- 
bolifhed. 

-  BRIGADIERS,  or  Sub  brigadiers,  are  pofts 
in  the  horfe  guards. 

*  BRIGAND.  /I./  \bvlgajid,  Fr.l  A  robber; 
otic  tb^t  belongs  to  a  gang  of  robbers. — There 
might  be  a  rout  of  fuch  barbarous  thievifti  bri- 
gdnds  in  fome  rock^ ;  but  it  was  a  degeneration 
from  the  nature  of  man,  a  political  creature.  Bram^ 
baU  agairtji  Hobbes, 

,  * -BRIGANDINE,  Brigantine.  n.  f,  [from 
brigand.]  i.  A  light  veifel;  I'uch  as  has  been  for- 
merly ufcd  by  cor  fairs  or  pirates.— 

-  '    Like  a«  a  warlike  Ari^a«J/;j-',  apply'd 

To  fight,  lays  forth  her  thrcatful  pikes  afore 
The  cngllle.^,  which  in  them  fad  death  to  hide. 

Spen/er. 
In  your  brigantine  you  fail'd  to  fee 
•   The  Adriatick  wedded.      Ott<watJ  i^'tnie^  Pre/. 
^Thc  conful  obliged  him  to  deliver  up  his  t^'-c'^t. 
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^nd  rcftore  the  (hipp,  reCcrving  only  to  bimftlf  two 
hrigantiwj,  Arbuthttot*     »•  A  coat  of  mail. — 
Then  put  on  ail  thy  gorgeous  armti,  tby  hel* 
met 

And  brigandine  oihxTL^ii  thy  broad  habergeons 

Vantbral's  and  greves.      Mtlt,  Sam/on  Agontftet* 

(»,}  Brigandines,  ($  I.  Jt/.  1.)  were  a  kiii4 
of  ancient  dctenlive  armour,  confifting  of  thin 
jointed  fcairs  of  plate,  pliant  and  eafy  to  the  body. 

(i.)  BRIGANTES,  an  ancient  people  of  Bri- 
tain,  who  occupied  the  territory  from  fea  to  fca^ 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  ifland  ;  now  called  York- 
fliire,  L^iicafter,  Durham,  WeftmoreUnd,  and 
Cumberland. 

(i.)  Brig  ANTES,  an  ancient  people  of  Ireland, 
of  uncerta'n  poiition. 

(i.)BRIGANTlA,  orBaiCANTiUM,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  town  of  Vindclicia  ;  now  called 
Brectentz. 

(».)  Briga'ntia.    See  Brigantinus,  N*  i. 

BRIGANT1I»  an  ancient  peoptc  of  Rhaetia, 
^ho  dwelt  near  the  Brigantine  lake. 

BRIGANTINE.  Set-  Brig,  andBRiOANDiNE'. 

UOlii^^^'^^^TlNUS  Lacus,  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy, a  laiwC  of  Rha;tia,  or  Vindelicia,  which 
Tacitus  includes  in  Riixita.  Ammianus  calls  tt 
Brig  AN  Ti  A.  It  toi>k.  its  name  either  from  the 
Brigantii^  or  from  the  adjoining  town.  It  is 
»ow  called  Constance  or  Bodenzee. 

(a.)  Brigantinus  PortOs,  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy/ a  port  of  the  Hither  Spain;  fo  called 
from  Flaviuin  Brigantium )  now  El  Poerto  de  la 
Corunna,  and  more  commonly  the  Grovn£. 

(i.)  BRIGANTIUM,  in*  ancient  geography,-  a 
town  in  the  Apes  Cottix,  now  thought  to  be 
Briancon. 

(2.)BRlCANTJtJM.      See  BRfGANTIA,   N"*  I. 

BRKiG.    See  Brig,  N^"  3. 

BRIGGE,  «./.  obf.    A  bridge.  Chauc. 

BRIGGKNS,  a  village  in  Heitiordiliire,  near 
Hunfdon  and  Epping  Foreft. 

BRIGGESLEH,  6  m.  S.  of  Grimriby,  Lincoln, 
ihire. 

(i.)  BRIGGS,  a  range  of  rocks  ofn  the  N.  fide 
of  Carrickfergus  bay,  in  Down,  1: eland. 

(a.)  Briggs,  Henry,  one  of  the  grcatcft  mathc^ 
maticians  m  the  i6th  century,  was  bofn  at  War- 
ky  Wood,  Yorkihire,  in  15^6.  I'l  ii9»».  ^c  was 
i;iadc  cxamiiscr  ai)d  le<il;urcr  in  mathematics,  and 
loon  after  reader  of  the  phyfical  ledure  founded 
by  Dr  Li  nacre.  When  Grciham  college  in  Lon- 
don was  eflab  iihcd,  he  was  ch^feu  the  firft  pro- 
fcilbr  of  geometry  there,  in  1596. 'Li  1609,  he 
c,ontra«iUd  dii  intimacy  with  Mr  iJlher  afterwards 
-ibp.  oi  Armagh,  which  contir.ued  many  years 
by  tetters,  two  of  which,  written  by  Mr  Briggs^ 
:irc  yet  extant,  la  one  of  thcfc  letters,  dated  Aug. 
J 610,  he  tcl:s  his  fnend,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
itibjed  of  echpfcs;  and  lu  the  other,  dattd  March 
ioth,  1615,  he  acquaints  him  with,his  being  whol* 
ly  employed  about  the  noble  invention  of  loga- 
idhms,  tlien  lately  difcovcred,  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  which,  he  had  afterwards,  a  large  ihaic. 
lu  1619,  he  was  mcide  Savilianprofcflbrof  geojic- 
t.y  at  Oxford;  and  rcfigned  his  profcfTorlhip  of 
Orelham  college  on  the  26lh  of  Ju^y,  i6io.  Soon 
auicr  his  gying  lo  Oxford,  h«  was  made  M.  A*  ia 
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that  univerfity  $  where  he  continued  titliiis  death, 
on  Jan.  16,  1630.  Dt  Smith  gives  him  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  great  probity ;  a  contemner  of 
riches,  and  contented  with  his  own  ftation  ;  pre- 
ferring a  Jtudtous  retirement  to  all  the  fplendor  of 
life.  He  wrote,  i.  Lcgaritbmorum  cbUius  prima. 
%,  Arithmetita  hgariihrnica.  3.  Trigonomftria  R^i- 
tanfiiea.  4.  A  fmall  trad  on  the  north- well  pal- 
fage';  and  fomc  other  works: 

(3.)  Briggs,  William,  an  eminent  phyfician 
in  the  latter  end  of  ihe  17th  fcentury,  was  the  fon 
of  Auguftine  Briggs,  £fq ;  4  time^  member  for  the 
city  of  Norwich,  where  our  ^thof  was  bom. 
He  ftudied  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  antf  traveiM  in- 
to France,  where  he  attended  the  lefturct  of  the 
famous  anatomift  M.  Vieufl^hs  at  Montpelier.  Af- 
ter his  return,  he  ptfblifhcd  hrs  Ophtbalmegrapbia^ 
in  1676.  In  1677,  he  was  created  M.  D.at  Cam- 
bridge 1  and  foon  after  was  made  fellow  (>f  the 
college  of  phyficians,  at  Li>ndon.  In  1682,  his 
Tbeorj  ofVlfion  was  piibnflied  by  Hooke.  In  1683, 
fent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  continuation  of  that 
difcourfe,  which  was  publifbed  in  tb^ir  tranfac- 
tionii ;  and  the  fanie  year,  he  was,  oy  K.  Charlea 
II.  apoointed  phyfician  ^  St  Thomas's  hoipital. 
In  1684,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to  vifiun,  which 
ivere  alfo  printed  in  iheif  trainft^ions;  and,  in 
1685,  he  pubiidied  a  Latin  verfion  of  his  Tix:,ry 
of  rffioui  at  the  dcfire  of  Mr  Newton,  afterwards 
Sir  Ifaac,  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge, 
with  a  recommendatory  epiftle  from  him  prefixed 
to  it.  He  was  afterwards  made  phyfician  in  or- 
dinary to  K.  WilliaAn,  ahd  continued  in  great  e- 
fteem  for  his  ikill  in  his  profeffion  tid  Sept.  4, 
1704*  when  he  died. 

Briggs'«  Logarithms  are  that  fpecies  of 
them  in  which  i  i:i  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of 
xo  to  I,  or  the  logarithm  of  lo. 

BRIGHAM,  two  villages,  y\i.  x.  in  Cumber- 
Imd,  %  miles  W.  of  Cocktrmouth:  a.  in  Yoik- 
ihire,  near  Frodlingham. 

*  BRIGHT,  ^idj.  [beori,  J5ax.]  x.  Shining ;  full 
of  liglit.— 

Through  a  clotid 

I>awn  round  about  thee  like  a  r^d!ant  (hrine, 

Dark,  with  exceflive  bright t  thy  fkirts  appear. 

MHtofh 
Then  (hook  the  (acred  ihrlne,  and  fudden 
light 

Spr&ng  through  the  roof,  and  made  the  temple 
brigbU  DryJtn^ 

fl.  Shining  a»  a  body  reflecting  light. — 

Bright  brafs^  and  brighter  doomes.  Chapm, 
The  eyci  are  feen  in  diamonds  bright.  Gay, 
Bright  as  the  (un  her  eyes  the  gaxers  fthke. 

Popf. 

3.  Clear;  c6nfpicuott8. — 
^rom  the  brigbteft  wines 

He'd  torn  abhorrent*  Thomftn, 

While  the  bright  Seine  t^  exalt  the  foul, 
'  Witfa/parkling  plenty  crowns  the  bowl.  Fenio/:, 

4.  Clear;  evident.— He  muft  not  proceed  too  fwift- 
ly,  that  he  may  with  more  eafe,  and  with  bright' 
er  evidence,  and  with  furer  faccefs,  draw  the  learn- 
er on.  fFatt's  Improvement  of  the  Miml*  j.  Rc- 
fplendent  with  cbara»«.— 

4.  The 
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*iliy  beauty  nippears. 
In  its  graces  and  airs*        .         . 
All  bright  as  an  angel  rieW  dfopM  from  the  flcy. 

ParneL 
O  Liberty,  thou  goddefs  heav'nly  ^rij /6/, 
Profufe  of  blifs,  and  pregnfant  v^th  delight ! 

Addifon* 

Bright  as  the  funj  and  like  the  morning  niir, 

Such  Chio^  is,  and  conunon  as  the  air.  Grdiru, 

To, day  black  omens  threat  the  Erigbteji  fair 

That  e'er  engag'd  a  watchful  fpirit's  eare. 

Pope. 
Thou  more  dreaded  foe^  bright  beauty,  fliine. 

Young: 

6.  Bluminatcd  with  fcieWce;  fparkling  with  wit.— 

Gen'rous,  gay  and  gallant  natiooi 
Great  in  arms,  and  bright  in  art.      Anonymous » 

If  parts  allure  thee,  thinic  how  Bacon  HiinM; 
Thewiieft,  brigbtefty  meaneft  of  mankind.  Pcfpe* 

7.  lUuih-ious;  giorioutf.^ 

This  is  the  worft,  if  not  the  orfy'ftaiir, 
I'  th'  bright fft  annals  of  a  female  reign.  Cotiofi. 
(i.)  *  ra  BKIGHTEN.  v.  u.  [from  bright.^ 
I.  To  make  bright  5  to  make  to  fliine. — 

The  purpile  morning  riling  with  the  year,- 
Salutes  the  fpring  as  her  celeftial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  up  the  fkies. 

Drydeii* 
%,  To  make  luminous  by  light  from  without.—^ 
,     An  ecftafy,  that  mother's  only  feel, 
Plays  round  my  heart,  and  brightens  ail  my  for- 

row, 
Like  gleams  of  funihlne  in  a  louring  iky;- 

Philips. 

3.  To  make  gay,  or  cheerful.—    ' 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  creft.  Mitton^s  Paradife  Loft, 

4.  To  make  iUuftrieus.— The  prefent  queen  would 
brighten  her  chara<5ter,  if  fhe  Would  exert  her  au* 
thority  to  inftil  virtues  in  her  people.  S^ifi, — 

Yet  time  ennobles,  or  degrades  each  line ; 
It  brightened  Craggs^  and  may  darken  thine. 

Pope. 

5.  To  make  acute,  or  witty. 

(a.)  *  ^0  Brighten,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright  % 
to  clear  up  *,  as,  the  iky  brightens. — 

But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  Knes, 
How  the  ftile  brightens^  how  the  fenfe  refines. 

BR^GH'fHELMSTONE,  or  Brighton,  a  lea 
port  town  of  SufTeX  in  England.  It  is  a  pretty 
large  and  populous  town,  though  ill  built,  and 
has  a  pretty  good  harbour.  At  this  place,  King 
Charles  II.  embarked  for  France,  1651^  after  the 
battle  of  Worcefter.  It  has  lately  been  confider- 
ably  extended  and  embellHhed,  in  confequence  of 
its  being,  become  a  place  of  great  refort  for  fea 
bathing.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  erefted  a  feat  in 
it*  It  lies  very  low ;  which  protected  it  on  dif- 
ferent occafions  from  the  cannon  of  ftie  French, 
whofe  balls  flew  over  it,  when  they  attempted  to  de- 
molilh  it;  but  expofe*  it  to  a  ftill  more  formidable 
enemyy  viz.  the  fea,  which  is  continually  encroach- 
ing on  it.  'Within  thefe  45  years,  it  has  deftroy- 
«l  above  150  tenements,  to  the  value  of  near 
L- 4o,ooo,  In  Nov.  1 7 8 6,  in  particular,  it  deftroy- 
cd  the  block  houfe  and  fevcral  other  houfes  worth 
many  thoufand  pounds.    Brighton  has  a  market 
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on  Thurfday,  and  two  fairs  on  Holy*  Thurf.  atitt 
Sept.  4.  Before  the  war,  it  was  the  ftation  of  thd 
packet  boats  to  and  from  Dieppe,  in  France.  It  is 
74  miles  NW.  from  Dieppe ;  56  S.  of  London* 
and  1%  from  Lewes.  Lon.  o.  6.  W.  Lat.  50. 
51.  N.  ^ 

BRIGHTLEY,  a  village  of  Devonftiire,  SW- 
oT  Moulton. 

BKIOHTLING,  it  town  in  Suflex. 

*  BF^IGHTLY.  ad-v.  [from  bright,'\  Splendid-r 
ly ;  with  luftre. — 

..Safely  I  flept,  till  brightly  dawrtittg  flione 
The  morn,  confpicuous  on  her  golden  throne. 

Pope* 

♦  BRIGHTNESS. »./.  [froiii  bright:^  i.  Luftre} 
fplendour:  glitter. -r 

The  blazing  brightnefs  of  her  beauty's  beam^ 
And  g]6rzous  light  of  her  fun-fliining  face, 
T&  tell)  \'Pere  as  to  ftrive  againft  the  ftream. 

Fairy  fueett. 
— A  fword,  by  long  Tying  ftill,  will  contract  a  ruft# 
\\rhich  ihall  deface  its  brightnefs.  South. — 
The  moon  put  on  he»  vail  of  lighti 
Myfterious  veil,  of  brightnefs  made^- 
I'hat's  both  her  luftre  and  her  fliade.  HudibrOSd 
Vex'd  witli  the  prefent  moment's  heavy  gloomy 
Why  feek  we  brightnefs  from  the  years  to  come ! 

Priorm 
1.  Acutenefs.— The  brightnefs  of  his  parts,  the  fo- 
lidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  caifdour  and  ge-< 
nerolity  of  his  temper  diftiftguiftied  him  in  an  age 
of  great  politenefs.  Pridr, 

BRIGHTON.    See  BrighthelMstonb 
BRIGHT-WALTON,  a  village  iq  Berkflnic. 
BRIGHTWELLy  3  villages;  i.  in  Berkftiire^ 
near  Wallin'gford :  a.  in  Oxfordftiire,  near  Aftrop- 
Wells :  arid. 3.  in  Suffolk,  ?.  of  Ipfwich. 

BRTOITTINS/  or  BrIdgetins,  a.  religiou» 
order,  denominated  from  their  founder  St  Brid^ 
OET.  The  Brigittins  are  fometinies  alfo  called 
the  order  of  our  Saviour  \  it  being  pretended  that 
Chrift  hinifelf  dictated  their  rdles  and  conftitutions 
to  St  Bridget.  In  the  main,  the  rule  is  that  of  St 
A^tfftine ;  only  with  additions  pretended  to  have 
been  revealed  by  Chrift.  The  firft  monaftery  of 
the  Bridgetin  order  was  ereifted  by  the  foundrefs 
A.  D.  I3ii4>  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincopen ;  on  the  * 
model  of  which  all  the  reft  were  formed.  Thef 
coftftitution  of  thefe  houfes  was  very  Angular : 
thcnigh  the  order  was  principally  intended  for 
mms,  who  were  to  pay  a  fpccial  homage  to  the 
holy  Virgin,  there  are  alfo  many  friars  of  it,  to 
minifterto  them  fpirltual  afliftance.  The  num- 
ber of  nuns  is  fixed  at  60  in  each  monaftery,  and 
that  of  friars  to  13,  anfwerable  to  the  number  of 
apbftlesy  of  whom  St  Paul  made  the  13  th ;  be- 
fides  which  the^  are  4  deacons,  to  reprefent  the 
4  dodtors  of  the  church,  St  Ambrofe,  St  Auguf^ 
tift,  St  Gregory,  and  St  Jerome  5  and  8  lay  brd^ 
thers ;  making,  together  with  the  nuns,  the  num- 
ber of  the  TJ.  difciples.  The  order  being  inftitu- 
ted  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  dire<ftion  is  com-< 
mitted  to  an  abbefs,  wh6  is  fuperior  both  of  the 
ntinsandof  the  fiiars.  Each  houfe  confifts  of  2  con- 
vents, ormonafteries,feparatelyinclofed,but  having, 
one  church  in  common  j  the  nuns  being  placed  a- 
boVe,  and  the  friars  on  the  ground.  Tte  Bridge- 
tins  profcfs  great  mortification,  poverty,  and  felf^ 
A  a  a  denial^ 
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dlenal,  ^is  well  as  devotion :  and  they  are  not  to 
pofTefs  any  thing  they  can  call  their  own,  not  fo 
much  as  an  halfpenny ;  nor  even  to  touch  money 
on  any^  account.  This  order  fpread  much  through 
Sweden,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  In 
England  we  read^of  but  one  monaftcry  of  Brigit- 
ttns,  built  by  Henry  V.  in  i4i5>  oppofiteto  iiich- 
mond,  now  called  Sion  houfe ;  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  after  the  diifolution,  fettled  at 
Lifbon.  The  revenues  were  reckoned  at  1495  !• 
per  annum. 

BRIG  LEY,  a  town  N.  of  Bradford,  Yorkftire. 

BRIGMILSTON,  a  village  in  WUtihire,  op- 
polite  to  Ablington. 

BRIGNEL,  2  miles  from  Bamard-Caftle,  York- 
fliire. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  Var,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Pro- 
vence, famous  for  its  prunes.  It  is  feated  ahiong 
mountains,  in  a  pleafant  country,  325  miles  SSE. 
of  Paris.    I^on.  6. 15.  £•    Lat.  43.  24.  N. 

BRIGOW^TE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Cork. 

BRlGSTEll^  a  village  in  Weftmoreland. 

BRIGSTOCK,  in  NortJiamptonftiire,  near 
Weldon.    It  has  3  fairs ;  May  6,  Sept.  5,  Nov.  a  a. 

BRIHUECJA,  a  to\Vn  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
where  Gen.  Stanhope  with  8  fquadrons  and  8  bat- 
talions of  the  Englilh  army  were  taken  prifoners, 
in  1710,  after  they  had  feparated  themlclves  from 
that  commanded  by  count  itaremberg.  It  is  feat- 
ed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tajuna,  43  miles 
NE.  of  Madrid.    Lon.  3.  ao.  W.    Lat.  4X.  6.  N. 

BRIKE,  aJj.  oh/:  Strait ;  narrow.  Chauc. 

I  J,)  BRIL,  Matthew,  a  native  of  Antwerp, 
ana  a  good  painter,  bom  in  1550,  and  educated 
at  Rome.  He  was  eminent  for  his  performances 
in  hiftory  and  landfcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatit^an ;  where  he  was  employed  by  Pope  Gre- 
gor)'  XIII.    He  died  in  1584,  aged  only  34. 

(a.)  B&iL,  Paul,  was  bom  in  1554;  followed 
his  brother  Matthew,  (K*  1.)  to  Rome;  painted 
feveral  things  in  conjundtion  with  him ;  and  after 
his  deceafe,  raifed  his  own  fame  by  his  landfcapes; 
owing  to  his  having  ftudied  the  manner  of  Hanni- 
bal Carrache,  and  copied  fome  of  Titan's  works 
of  the  fame  kind.  He  was  much  in  favour  with 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  painted  for  his  fucceffbr  Cle- 
ment VIIL  the  famous  piece,  about  68  feet  long, 
wherein  St  Clement  is  reprefented  call  into  the 
fea  with  an  anchor  about  his  neck.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1516,  aged  7a. 

Brill,  two  villages;  i.  in  Buckingham  (hire 
near  Afhenden:  and  a.  in  Middlefex,  between 
London  and  Pancrcs. 

BRILLEY,  a  village  in  Herefordfhire,  near  Ear- 
difley. 

•  BRILLIANCY.  «./.  [from  brillianu]  Luftre ; 
fplendour. 

( 1.) '  BRILLIANT.fl^'. [bn/liant^Tr.]  Shining; 
fparkling ;  fplendid ;  full  of  luftre,— 
So  have  I  feen  in  larder  dark 
Of  veal  a  lucid  loin. 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  fpark. 
As  wife  philofophers  remark. 
At  once  both  (link  and  fhine.  Doffet, 

(a.)  *  Brilliant,  n.  f.  A  diamond  of  the 
finca  cut,  foi-med  into  angles,  if>  as  to  reirad  the 
light  and  fhine  more. — 
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In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  fhow  you  what  the  reft  in  orders  were  ; 
This  brilliant  is  fo  fpotlefs  and  io  bright, 
He  needs  not  foil,  but  fhines  by  his  own  pnv 
per  light.  Drjden, 

(3.)  Brilliant,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to 
a  brifk,  high  mettled,  ftately,  horfe,  having  a 
raifed  neck,  a  fine  motion,  and  excellent  haunches, 
upon  which  he  rifes,  though  ever  fo  little  put  on. 

*  BRILLIANTNESS.  »./•  [from  briUiani.'\ 
Splendour;  luftre; 

♦  BRILLS,  w./.  The  hairson  the  eye-lids  of  a 
horfe.  Dia. 

(r.)  •  BRIM.  «./.  \brim^  Icelandifh.]  i.  The 
edge  of  any  thinj^.—His  hat  being  in  the  form  of 
a  turban,  daintily  made,  the  locks  of  hie  hair 
came  down  aboiTt  the  brims  of  It.  Bacon*  2.  The 
upper  edge  of  any  veflel.^ 

How  my  head  in  <MRtment  fwims  ! 
How  my  cup  overlooks  her  brimsm       Crajbev?* 
So  when  with  crackling  flames,  a  cauldron 
fries. 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rife. 
Above  the  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way. 

Drydtn^s  ^a* 
Thus  in  a  bafon  drop  a  (hilling, 
Then  fill  the  vefTel  to  the  brim^ 

You  fhall  obferve,  as  you  sure  filling. 
The  ponderous  metal  feems  to  fwim.       Svoift, 
3.  The,top  of  any  liquor. — The  feet  of  the  pricfts 
that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the 
water.  Jojhtiay  iii.  15.   4.  The  bank  of  a  fountain. 
It  told  me  it  was  Cynthia's  own» 
Within  thofe  cheerful  brims 

That  curious  nymph  had  oft  been  known 
To  bathe  her  fnowy  limbs.  Drayton. 

(a.)  Brim  denotes  the  outmoft  verge  or  edge, 
efpecially  of  round  things.  The  brims  of  vefTds 
arc  made  to  projedt  a  little  over,  to  hinder  liquors, 
in  pouring  out,  from  running  down  the  fide  of 
the  vefTel.  The  brimming  of  vefTels  was  contri- 
ved by  the  ancient  potters,  in  imitation  of  the  fu- 
percilium  or  drip  of  the  cornices  of  columns :  it 
is  done  by  turning  over  fome  of  the  do\ible  mat- 
ter when  the  work  is  on  the  wheel. 

(i.)  *  To  Brim.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun,]  To  fill 
to  the  top. — 

May  the  brimmed  waves,  for  this» 
Their  full  tribute  never  mifs. 
From  a  thoufand  rills.  Milton* 

This  faid  a  double  wreath  Evander  twin'd : 
And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples  bind; 
Then  brims  his  ample  bowl ;  with  like  dcfign 
The  reft  invoke  the  gods,  with  fprinkled  wine. 

Dryden. 
(a.)  *  To  Brim.  v.  ».  To  be  full  to  the  brim.— 

Now  horrid  frays 
Commence,  the  brimming  glafies  now  are  hurl'd 
With  dire  intent.  Plnlips. 

(3.)  To  Brim,  in  country  affairs.  A  fow  is  faid 
to  brim^  or,  to  go  to  brim^  when  (he  it  ready  to 
take  the  boar. 
BRIMA,  a  name  of  Proferpine. 
*BklMFUL.i>^'.[from^WOTand>//.]    FuUto 
the  top;  overcharged. — 

Meafure  my  cafe,  how  by  thy  beauty's  filling, 
With  feed  of  woes  my  heart  brimful  is  charg'd. 

We 
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We  have  tryM  the  utmoft  of  our  friends ; 
Our  legions  are  brimjui^  our  caufe  is  ripe. 

Sbakc/p.  J.  Cafar. 

Her  brimful^  cynes,  that  ready  itood, 
And  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a  'flood» 
Releas'd  their  watry  ftore.  Dry  den*  s  Fables. 

The  good  old  king  at  parting  wrung  my  hand. 
His  tyes  brimfui  of  tears ;  then  fighing  cry'd, 
l*rithee  be  careful  of  my  fun.       AddMi  Cato, 

•  BRIMFULNESS.  »./.  [from  brimful.]  Ful- 
neis  to  the  top. — 

The  Scot,  on  his  unfumifli'd  kingdom^ 
Came  pouring  like  a  tide  into  a  beach, 
With  ample  and  bHmfulnefs  of  his  force. 

Sbakefp.  Men.  V. 
BRIMINGTON,  a  village  in  Derbyihire,  near 
Chefterfield. 

BRIMLEY,  a  town  near  Little  Hereford. 

•  BRIMMER.  «./.  [from  brim.]  A  bowl  full 
to  the  top.— 

When  healths  go  round  and  kindly  brimmers 
flow. 

Till  the  frelh  garlands  on  their  foreheads  glow. 

Drjfden. 

•BRIMMING.tf/^-.[fTomW»f.]  Fulltothebrim. 
And  twice  befides  her  beeftings  never  fail, 

To  ftore  the  dairy  with  a  brimming  jiale.  Dryd. 

BRIMPSFIELD,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire,  7 
miles  from  Glouceftcr,  and  6  from  Cheltenham. 

BRIMPTON,  %  finall  towns;  viz.  1.  in  Berk- 
Ihirc :  and  a.  in  Somerfetlhire,  near  Yeovil. 

BRIMSLEY,  a  village  in  Nottingharofhif^. 

BRIMSTAGE,  in  Chefliire,  near  Bamfton. 

(i.)  ♦  BRIMSTONE.  ». /.  [corricpted  from 
hrin  or  brenjione^  that  is,  fiery  ftone.]  Sulphur. 
See  Sulphur. — 

From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  threw 

Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven's  light. 

Enrolled  in  dufkilh  Imoke  and  brimftone  blue. 

Fairy  ^ueeru 
—The  vapour  of  the  grotto  dfl  Gane  is  generally 
ilxppofed  to  be  fulphureous,  though  I  can  fee  no 
rcofon  for  fuch  a  iuppoQtion :  I  put  a  whole  bun- 
dle ef  lighted  brimjlone  matches  to  the  fmoke, 
they  all  went  out  in  an  inftant.  Addifin  on  Italy. 

(2.)  Brimstone  MEDALS,  figures,  &c.  may 
be  caft  in  the  following  manner:  Melt  half  a  pound 
of  brimftone  over  a  gentle  fire :  with  this  mix  half 
a  pound  of  fine  vermillion  ;  and  after  clearing  the 
top,  take  it  off  the  fire,  ftir  it  well  together,  and  it 
will  diflblve  like  oil :  then  call  it  into  the  mould 
which  (hould  be  firft  anointed  with  oil.  When 
cool,  the  figure  may  betaken  out ^  and  if  it  fliould 
change  to  a  yellowiih  colour,  it  n«ed  only  be  wi- 
ped  over  mth  aquafortis,  and  it  will  look  like  the 
fineft  coral. 

♦  BRIMSTGNY.  adj,  [from  brimfione.^  Full  of 
brimftone ;  containing  fulphur ;  fulphureous. 

BRIN,  or  Br  INN,  a  ftrongtown  of  Bohemia, 
in  Moravia.  It  is  pretty  large,  ami  well  built : 
the  aflfembly  of  the  ftates  is  held  alternately  there 
and  at  Olmutz.  The  cattle  of  Spilberg  is  on  an 
eminence,  out  of  the  town  and  is  its  prindpal 
defence.  It  was  invefted  by  the  king  of  Pruflia 
in  i74»,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. — 
It  is  near  the  Swart.  Lon.  7.  8.  E.  Lat.  49.  8..N. 

*  BRINDED.  adj.  [brin,  Fr.  a  branch.]  Streak- 
cd;  tabby ;  mari^  with  ftreaks,^ 
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Thrice  the  brindcd  cat  hath  mew'd. 

'  Sbake/p.  Macbeth. 

She  tam'd  the  brinded  lioneis, 

And  fpotted  mountain  pard.  Milton. 

My  brinded  heifisr  to  the  ftake  I  lay ; 

Two  thriving  calves  fhe  fuckles  twice  a^ay. 

Dryden. 

BRINDICE.  «./.  [from  brinde^  French.]     A 
health:  health.  Scott. 

BRINDISI,  anciently  Brundusium,  a  cele- 
brated town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto, 
with  an  archbiftiop's  fee.  Its  walls  are  ftiU  of 
great  extent,  but  the  inhabited  houfes  do  not  fill 
above  half  the  cnclofure.  The  ftreets  are  crooked 
and  rough;  the  buildings  poor  and  ruinous; 
without  any  remarkable  church  or  edifice.  The 
cathedra],  dedicated  to  St  Theodore,  is  a  work 
of  king  Roger,  but  not  equal  in  point  of  architec- 
ture to  many  churches  founded  by  that  monarch, 
who  had  a  ftrong  paflion  for  building.  Little  re- 
mains of  incicnt  Brundufium,  except  innumerably 
broken  pillars  fixed  at  the  comers  of  ftreets\  to 
defend  the  houfes  from  carts ;  fragments  of  coarfe 
Mofaic,  the  floors  of  former  habitations ;  the  co« 
lunin  of  the  lighthoufe;  a  large  mari)lebafon,  into 
which  the  water  runs  from  brazen  heads  of  deer ; 
fome  infcriptions,  ruins  of  aqueduAs,  coins,  and 
other  finall  furniture  for  an  antiquary's  cabinet* 
Its  qaftle,  built  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to 
protedt  the  northern  branches  of  the  harbour,  it 
lai^ge  and  ftately.  Charles  V.  repaired  it.  The 
port  is  double,  and  the  fineft  in  the  Adriatic.  The 
outer  part  is  formed  by  two  promontories,  which 
ftretch  off  gradually  from  eac^h  other  as  they  ad- 
vance into  the  fea,  leaving  a  very  narrow  channel 
at  the  bafe  of  the  angle.  The  ifland  of  St  Andrew, 
on  which  Alphonfus  I.  built  a  fortrefs,  lies  between 
the  capes,  and  fecures  the  whole  road  from 
the  friry  of  the  waves.  In  this  ti^angular  fpace» 
large  fliips  may  ride  at  anchor.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  the  hills  recede  in  a  femicircularfhape, 
to  leave  room  for  the  inner  haven  ;  which,  as  it 
were,  clafps  the  city  in  its  arms,  or  rather  encir- 
cles it  in  the  figure  of  a  ftag's  head  and  horns.— 
This  form  is  laid  to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  of 
Brundufium^  which,  in  the  old  Mcifapian  lan- 
guage, fignified  the  bead  of  a  deer.  In  ancient 
days  the  communication  between  the  two  havens 
was  marked  by  lights  placed  upon  colunms  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  ftanding  on  a  rifing  ground,  in 
a  dtredt  line  with  the  channel.  Of  thele  one  re- 
mains entire  upon  its  pedeftal.  Its  capitals  is  a* 
domed  with  figures  of  Syrens  and  Tritons,  inter- 
mingled with  th?  acantiius  leaf,  and  upon  it  a 
circular  vafe,  which  formerly  held  the  fire.  Near 
it  is  anotlier  pedeftal  of  fimilar  dimeafions,  with 
one  piece  of  the  ftiaft  lying  on  it.  The  fpace  be- 
tween thefe  pillars  anfwered  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  *<  The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples 
( fays  Mr  Swinburne)  cannot  (how  a  more  com- 
plete fituation  for  trade  than  Brindifi.  Here  good- 
nefs  of  foil,  depth  of  water,  isSetj  of  anchorage, 
and  a  centrical  pofition,  are  all  united ;  yet  it  has 
neither  cotnmerce,  huibandry  nor  populouliiefs. 
From  the  obftruAionsin  the  channel,  which  com- 
municates with  the  two  havens,  arifes  the  tribe 
of  evils  that  afHidt  and  defolate  this  unhappy  town. 
Julius  Cxlar  loay  be  laid  to  have  begun  its  ruin,  by 
Aaa9  attempt- 
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attempting  to  block  up  Pompcy's  flc  et.  He  drove 
piles  into  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  ridges 
pf  hills ;  threw  in  earth,  tr-es,  and  ruins  of  houles ; 
;ind  had  nearly  accompli  lb  cd  the  blockade,  when 
Pompby  failed  out  and  cfcapcd  to  Greece.  In 
the  15  th  cejcitijry,  the  prince  of  Taranto  funk  fome 
ihips  in  the  middle4>f  the  pafTage,  to  prevent  the 
^yalifts  from  entering  the  port,  and  thereby  pro- 
.vided  a  refting  place  for  tea  weeds  and  fisnd,  which 
Jbon  accumulated,  cHoalied  up  the  moutli  and 
rendered  it  impra<^icable  for  any  yeTfels  whatfo- 
pver.  In  1751  the  evil,  was  increafed,  fo  as  to 
hinder  even  the  waves  from  beating  through  ;  and 
all  comxpunieation  was  cut  off,  except  in  violent 
pafterly  winds,  or  rainy  feafons,  wlH?n  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  fre(h  water  raifes  the  level. 
!Fron>  that  period  the  port  became  a  fetid  green 
lake,  full  of  infedion  and  noxious  infeifts ;  i)o  filh 
but  eels  could  live  in  it,  nor  any  boats  ply  except 
canoes  made  of  a  fiu^lc  tree.  They  can  hold  but 
pne  perfon,  arid  overfet  with  the  lead  iiTegularity 
bf  motion."  The  low  grounds  at  each  end  were 
pverflowed  ai)d  converted  in^o  marlhes,  the  va- 
'  pours  of  which  created  every  fummcr  a  real  pef- 
tilence;  and  in  the  courfe  of  very  few  yba^s 
jfwept  off,  or  drove  away  the  largeft  portion  6f 
the  inhabitants.  From  the  numbei-  of  18,000  they 
were  reduced,  in*  1766,  to  that  of  5000  livid 
-Stretches,  tormented  with  agues  and  malignant 
fevers.  In*  17551-  above  J50Q  perfons  died  during 
jbhe  autumn ;  a  woefi^l  change  of  climate !  Thirty 
years  agOy  the  air  of  Brindift  was  efteemed  fo 
'wholefofhe  and  balfamic,  that  the  convents  of 
>Japle8  were  ^^ont  to  fend  their  confumptive  friars 
):o  this  city  for  the  recovery  of  their  health.  This 
Rate  6f  mifery  and  deftrudion  induced  the  remain- 
ing citizens  to  apply  for  relief  to  Don  Carlo  De- 
marco,  one  of  the  king's  minifters,  and  a  native 
of  Brindifi.  In  cpnfequente  of  this  application, 
Don  Vito  CaravelU  was  ordered  to  draw  up  plans, 
and  fix  upon  the  means  of  opening  the  port  a&efli : 
Don  Andrea  Pigonati  was  lad  year  fent  to  exe- 
cute his  prqje&s :  and,  by  the  help  of  machines 
and  the  labour  or  the  galley-flaves,  has  fucceeded 
}n  fome  pieafure.  The  channel  has  been  partly 
cleared,  and  has  now  %  fathoms  of  water.  It  can 
^dmit  large  boats*  a  great  il^p  towards  the  revi- 
val of  trade ;  but  what  is  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance^ it  gives  a  free  paflage  to  the  fea,  which 
now  rufties  in  with  impetuofity,  and  runs  out  a- 
gain  at  each  tid^ ;  fo  that  the  water  of  the  inner 
port  fs  fet  in  motion,  and  once  more  rendered 
vrholefeme.  The  canal  is  to  be  700  yards  long, 
and  drawn  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  column* 
At  prefent  its  parapets  t^  defended  by  piles 
and  ^fcines ;  but  if  the  original  plan  be  purmed, 
ftone  piejrs  will  be  eredled  on  both  fides.  When 
the  cai^l  iball "be  fcooped  put  to  aproper  depth, 
and  its  piers  folidly  eitabliibed,  veflel?  pf  any  bur- 
den may  once  more  enter  this  land-locked  port, 
which  affords  rbom  for  a  whole  navy.  Docks  wft 
r-nd  dry  may  be  dug,  goods  may  be  fhipped  at 
the  quayj  and  convenient  watering  placi«»  be  made 
i^vitU  great  eafe.  If  merchants  ihould  think  it  a 
plr^e  c^  xi^ms  tradc>  and  worthy  of  their  notice, 
♦r.cre  is  m^.vunt  of  ipsLCc  in  the  town  for  any  fac- 
tory whatever.-  Circulation  of  caih  would  give 
tiis'jur  to  hufbaudry,  and  provifions.wpuld  fpon.a* 
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bound  in  this  market.  The  fonds  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  which  form  the  channel,  are  to  be  laid 
out  in  betls  for  mufcles  and  oyflers.  Some  ecclc- 
fiaftics  are  railing  nurferies  or  orange  and  lemoa 
trees ;  and  other  citizens  intend  introducing  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  mulberry  trees,  and  brecdinjr  of 
filk  worms.  The  engineer  would  have  done  very 
little  for  the)iealth  of  Brindifi,  had  he  only  open- 
ed a  palfage,  and  given  a  ifree  courfe  to  the  water  j 
an^  madhes  at  .each  extremity  of  the  harbour 
would  ftill  have  iufedted  the  air :  he,  therefore,  at 
the  expence  of  al>out  1000  ducats,  had  the  ftns 
filled  up  with  earth,  and  a  dam  raifed  to  confine 
the  waters,  and  prevent  their  flowing  ba<:k  upon 
the  meadows.  The  people  of  Brindifi,  who  are 
fenfible  of  the  blefiings  already  derived  from  theft 
operations,  who  feel  a  return  of  health,  and  fee 
an  opening  for  commerce  and  opukmce,  feem  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  They  intend  to 
ered  a  flatjie  to  the  king,  witli  infcriptions  on  tlie 
pedeftal  in  honour  of  the  minifter  and  agents. 
The  workmen,  in  cleaning  the  channel,  have  found 
fome  medals  and  feals,  and  have  drawn  up  many 
of  the  piles  that  were  driven  fn  by  Caefar.  They 
are  fmall  oak  ftripped  of  their  bark,  and  ftill  as 
frefh  as  if  they  had  been  cut  only  a  month,  though 
buried  above  18  centuries,  7  feet  under  the  fand. 
The  foil  about  the  town  is  lij;ht  and  good.  It 
j^rodiices  excellent  cotton,  with  which  the  Brin- 
difians  manufa<aure  gloves  and  ftockings.  It  is 
inipoffible  to  determine  who  were  th?  founders 
of  Brundufiumy  or  when  it  was  firft  inhabited. 
The  Romans  took  nearly  poffeffion  of  a  harbour  fo 
convenient  for  their  enterprifcs  againft  the  nations 
dwelling  beyond  the  Adriatic.  In  the  year  of  Roci'.* 
509,  they  lent  a  colony  hither.  Pompcy  took  re- 
fuge here ;  and  finding  his  poft  untenable,  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  to  Greece.  In  this  city,  Oc- 
tavianus  firft  affumed  the  name  of  Caefar,  and 
here  he  concluded  one  of  his  fliort  lived  peact-s. 
with  Antony.  Brundufium  had  been  already  ce- 
lebrated for  giving  birth  to  the  tragic  poet  Pacii- 
vius,  and  afa^ut  this  time  became  remarkable  for 
the  death  of  Virgil .  The  barbarians,  who  ravaged 
every  comer  of  Italy,  did  not  Ipare  fo  rich  a  town ; 
and,  in  836,  the  Saracens  gave  a  finilhing  blow 
to  its  fortunes.  The  Creek  emperors,  fenfible  of 
the  neceflity  of  having  fuch  a  port  as  this  in  Italy, 
would  have  reftorcd  it  to  its  ancient  ftsength  anU 
fplendour,  had  the  Normans  allowed  them  time 
and  leifure.  The  Greeks  ftruggled  manfully  to 
keep  their  ground ;  but,  after  many  varieties  of 
iuccefs,  were  finally  driven  out  of  Brindifi  by 
William  I.  The  frenzy  for  expeditions  to  Palef- 
tine,  though  it  drained  other  kingdoms  of  their 
w-ealth  and  fubjects,  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  re-eft.iblifliment  of  this  city,  one  of  the  ports 
where  pilgrims  and  warrioi-s  took  ftiipping.  It 
alfo  benefited  by  the  refidence  of  the  empenir 
Frederick,  whofe  frequent  arn^^raents  for  the  Holy 
Land  required  hisprefcpce  at  this  jjlace  of  n-n- 
dczvous.  The  lots  cf  Jerufalem,  the  tall  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  Levant 
tradtr  alter  the  Turks  had  conquered  the  JEaft,  re- 
duced Brindifi  to  a  ftaie  of  inadivity  and  defola- 
tior,  firom  wbi^h  it  has  never  been  able  to  emerge." 
Lon,  17.  45.  E.  Lat.  40.  25.  N. 

( I.)  pRINDLIi,  a  village  in  Lancaftiire. 

....  (aO  *  BRINDtE. 
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(%,)  *  B&iMDLE.  «./.  [from  brwded,] 
of  being  brindedw — A  natural  brhtdie*  Clariffa* 

*  Brindled,  adj,  [from  brindU*]  Brinded; 
ftreakcd. — 

The  boar,  my  iifters  I  aim  the  fatal  dart. 

And  ftrike  the  brindled  monfter  to  the  heart. 

AddlforCs  O-vid. 

BRINDLEY,  James,  a  moft  uncommon  geni- 
us for  mechanical  inventions,  and  particularly  ex- 
cellent in  planning  and  conducing  inland  naviga- 
tions^  was  bom  in  17 16,  at  Tunflcdin  Derbyfhire. 
Through  the  mifmana^ement  of  his  father,  (for 
there  was  fome  little  property  in  his  houfe,)  hig 
education  was  totally  negleded;  and  at  17,  he 
bound  himfelf  an  apprentice  to  a  milUwright,  near 
Macclesfield,  in  Cheihire.  He  ferved  bi&appren- 
ticeihip ;  and,  afterwards  fetting  up  for  himfelf, 
advanced  in  the  mill-wriifht  bufinefs  by  inventions 
and  contrivances  of  his  own,  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fe«ftion  which  it  had  not  attained  before.  His  fame, 
as  a  moft  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely, 
^s  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufinefs. 
pf  his  profeflion :  for,  in  1751,  he  ere<fted  a  very 
extraordinary  water  engine  at  Clifton,  in  Lanca- 
ftiire,  for  the  purpofe  of  draining  coal  mines ;  and 
in  1 755,  was  employed  to  execute  the  larger  wheels 
for  a  new  (ilk  mill,  at  Congleton,  in  Cheihire. 
The  potteries  of  Staffordfliire  were  alfo,  about 
this  time,  indebted  to  him  for  feveral  valuable  ad- 
ditions in  the  mills  uied  by  them  for  grinding  flint 
ft  ones.  In  1756,  he  undertook  to  ere^  a  fteam 
engine  near  Newcaftle  under  Line  upon  a  new 
plan;  and  it  is  believed  he  would  have  brought 
this  engine  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  if  fome 
intcreJled  engineers  had  not  oppofed  him.  His 
attention,  however,  was  foon  afterwards  called 
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The  ftate  and  many  large  and  deep  valleys.  When  it  wat 
completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where  the  IrwcU  i(( 
navigable  for  large  vefleJs,  he  propwftd  to  carry  it 
cArer  that  river,  by  an  aquedndt  of  39  feet  above 
the  furface  of  the  water ;  and  thoug^i  this  projedk 
was  treated  as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet,  fupport^ 
ed  by  his  noble  patron,  be  began  his  work  in  Sept* 
1 760,  and  the  firft  boat  fail^d  over  it  in  July,  1761. 
The  duke  afterwards  extended  his  ideas  to  Liver-* 
pool;  and  obtained,  in  1^62,  an  ad  for  branch* 
mg  his  canal  to  the  tideway  in  the  Merfey :  this 
part  of  the  canal  is  carried  over  the  rivers  Merfey 
and  Bolland,  and  over  many  \(ide  and  deep  valleys. 
The  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater^s  under-r 
takings  encouraged  a  number  df  gentlemen  and 
manufadtureiS  in  StafibrdHiire,  to  revive  the  idea 
of  a  canal  navigation  through  that  country ;  and 
Brindley  was  therefore  engaged  to  make  a  furvey 
from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey.  In  1766,  this  ca- 
nal was  begun,  and  condu(5ted  under  Brindley's 
direction  as  long  as  he  lived ;  but  fini(hed  after  his 
death  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Henihall)  of  whom, 
he  had  a  great  opinion,  in  May,  1777.  The 
proprietors  called  it«  ^  the  canal  ^m  the  Trent 
to  the  Merfey;"  but  the  engineefy  more  emt» 
phatically,  "  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation/'  ou 
account  of  the  numerous  branches,  whichy  as  he 
juftly  fuppofed,  would  be  extended  eteiy  way 
from  it.  it  is  93  miles  in  len^ ;  and  bendes  a 
great  number  of  bridges  over  it,  has  76  locks  and 
five  tunnels.  The  moft  remaiicable  of  the  tun- 
nels is  the  fubterrancouspaflageof  Harecaftle,  be- 
ing a88o  yards  in  length,  and  more  than  70  yards 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  fcheme  of 
this  inla^id  navigation  had  employed  the  thoughts 
of  the  ingenious  part  of  the  kingdom  for  upwards 


off  to  another  objea,  which,  in  its  confequences»    pf  20  years  before ;  and  fome  furveys  had  been 


has  proved  qf  high  importance  %'Q  trade  and  com* 
mcrce;  namely,  the  prqjedting  and  executing 
*'  Inland  navigations."  .  By  thefe  navigations,  the 
expence  of  carriage  is  leiTened ;  a  communication 
is  opened  froni  one  part  of  tbe  kingdom  to  ano- 
ther, and  from  each  of  thefe  parts  to  the  fe^  5  and 
hence,  produdts  and  manufadures  are  afforded  at 
A  moderate  price.  The  duke  of  Bridgewater  had, 
at  Worfley,  about  7  miles  from  Manchefter,  a 
kirge  eflate  abounding  with  cbaj,  which  had'  hi- 
therto l«rin  ufelefs,  becaufe  the 'expence  of  land 
carriage  was  too  great  to  -find  a  market  for  con- 
fumption.  The  duke,  wifliing  to  work  thefe  mines, 
perceived  the  neceflity  of  a  canart  from  Worfley 
to  Manchcfter;  upon  which  occafion  Brindley, 
now  become  femcais,  was  confulted ;  and  decla- 
ring the  fcheme  pra<^icable,  an  adt  for  this  pur- 
pofe was  obtained  in  1758  and  1759.  It  being, 
however, afterwards  difcovered,that  the  navigation 
would  be  more  beneficial,  if  carried  over  the  river 
Irwell  to  Manchelter,  another  adt  was  obtained  to 
vary  the  cpurfe  of  the  can^l  agreeable  to  the  new 
plan,  and  likcwifc  to  extend  a  fide  branch  to  Long- 
ford bridge  in  Stretford,  Brindley,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  begun  thefe  great  work^  being  the  firft 
of  the  kind  every  attempted  in  England,  with  na- 
vigable  fubt^raneous  tunnels  and  elevated  aaue- 
duds;  and  as,  in  order  to  prefervC  the  level  of 
the  water,  it  ihould  be  free  from  the  ufual  obftruc- 
tioDS  of  locks,  he  carried  the  canal  over  riyersi 


made;  but  Harecaftle  bill,  through  which  the  tun- 
nel is  conftrudted,  could  ndther  be  avoided  nor 
overcome  by  any  expedient .  the  moft'  able  engi- 
neers could  devife.  It  was  Brindley  alone  who 
furmounted  this  and  other  fimilar  difficulties,  a- 
rifing  from  the  variety  of  ftrata  and  cj^ickfandsy 
as  no  one  but  himfelr  would  have  attempted  to 
conquer.  Brindley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fi- 
milar undertakings ;  for  a  fuller  account  of  which, 
we  refer  our  reader  to  the  "  Biographia  Britanni- 
ca  ("  or  rather  to  a  curious  and  valuable  pamphlet, 
publiftied  fome  years  ag9,  and  entitled,  **  The 
Hiftory  of  Inland  Navigations,  particularly  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater."  He  died  at  Tum- 
hurft  in  Staffordfhire,  Sept.  a7th  1771,  in  his  56\h 
year :  fomewhat  immaturely,  as  it  ftiould  feem ; 
but  he-is  fuppofcd  to  have  Ihortcned  his  days  by 
loo  intcnfe  application,  and  to  have  brought  on  a 
he^ic  fever,' which  continued  on  him  for  fome 
years  before  he  died.  He  never  indulged  and 
relaxed  himfelf  in  the  common  diverfions  of  life,  as 
not  having  the  leaft  relifli  for  them ;  and,  though 
once  prevailed  on  to  fee  a  play  in  London,  yet  he 
declared  that  he  would  on  po  account  be  prefent 
at  another ;  becaufe  it  fo  difturbed  his  ideas  for 
feveral  days  after,  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  bufi- 
nefs. When  any  extraordinary  difficulty  occurred 
to  him  in  the  executimi  of  his  works,  he  generally 
retired  to  bed ;  and  has  been  known  to  lie  there 
one^  ;»>  or  3  days,  till  he  had  furmounted  it.  He 
^       .  would 
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would  then  get  up,  and  execute  his  defign  with' 
QUt  any  drawing  or  model :  for  he  had  a  prodigi- 
ous memory,  and  carried  every  thing  in  his  headt 
As  his  ftation  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education 
totally  negledcd,  fo  his  exterior  accomplifhments 
were  fuitable.  He  could  indeed  read  and  write,- 
but  both  very  indifierently ;  and  he  was  perhaps, 
.  ^^ obnormis fapnis^TLS much  "of  mother-wit,  and 
wife  without  the  fchools^—as  any  man  that  ever 
lived.  *•  He  is  as  plaii?  a  looking  man  as  one  of 
the  boors  in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  own  carters : 
but  when  he  fpeaks,  all  ears  liften ;  and  every 
mind  is  filled  with  wonder,  at  the  things  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  practicable.''  His  biographer  gives 
na  alfo  no  ungracious  idea  ef  his  moral  .make : 
•*  being  great  in  himfelf,  he  harbours  no  contrac- 
ted notions,  no  jealoufy  of  rivals;  he  conceals  not 
his  metbodft  of  proceeding,  nor  aiks  patents  to 
fecure  the  fole  uie  of  the  machines,  which  he  in- 
f  ents  and  expofes  to  public  view.  Scnfible  that 
hi  muft  one  day  ceafe  to  live,  he  feleds  men  of 
geniusy  teaches  them  thex>ower<^  mechanics,  arid 
employs  them  in  carrying  ob  the  various  under* 
takings  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater  only  that  his  fervices  arc  con« 
ined;  be  is  of  public  utility,  and  employs  iiU 
talents  in  redifying  the  miftakes  of  defpairing 
workmen,  &c.  His  powers  (hioe  xnoft  in  the 
midft  of  difficulties;  when  rivers  and  mountains 
leem  to  thwart  his  defigns,  then  appears  his  vaft 
capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them  fubfcrvicnt  to 
hiawill." 

(a,  ^^Brindley^  a  villages  j  viz.  i.  in  Cheffiire, 
near  Kamptwich :  a.  in  Staifotdfhire,  N.  of  Bre- 
wood. 

BRINDONES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  fruit  of  the  Baft  Indies,  called  by  John  Bauhine, 
and  fome  other  t>otamcal  writers,  InMeifruSus 
rubent^s  acidi.  It  is  by  many  accounted  delicious, 
BOtwithftanding  its  gn»t  iharpnefs;  and  is  ufed  in 
dyeing,  and  in  making  ^egar. 
'  (i.)*BRINE.j».y:  1.  Water  impregnated  with 
ialt.^The  encreafing  of  the  weight  of  water,  will 
encveaie  its  power  of  bearing;  as  we  fee  brines 
when  it  is  fait  enough,  will  bear  an  t^.  Baton* s 
Nat.  JFff/?. — Diffolve  fheeps  dung  in  water,  and 
add  to  it  afk  much  iait  as  wiU  make  a  ftrong  brine, 
io  this  liquor  fteep  your  corn.  MorU  %,  The  fea, 
as  it  is  fait. — 

AU,  but  mariners, 

Plung'd  in  the  foaming  btintf  did  quit  the  veiTel, 

trhen  all  afire  with  me.  SbakeJ^.  Tempeft^ 

The  air  was  calm,  and,  on  the  level,  brincy 

Sleek  Panopc,  with  all  her  filters,  play'd.  MilU 
As  when  two  adverfe  winds 

Engage  with  horrid  (hock,  the  ruflHed  brine 

Koars  ftormy.  Pbiiipj, 

3.  Tears,  as  they  are  felt.— 

What  a  deal  of  M»f 

Hath  waih'd  thy  fallow  cheeks  for  Rofaline ! 

SSabe/peare* 

(2.)  Brikb  alfo  denotes  a  pipkle  pregnant  with 
L!t,  wherein  things  are  fteeped  to  keep. 

(j.)  Brink,  different  kinds  op.  Brine  is 
either  native,  as  the  iea«^water,  which  by  codion 
turns  to  fait;  or  fadtttious,  formed  by  difTolving 
U\i  in  water.  In  the  fait- works  at  Upwick  in 
Wurcelterihire,  there  are  found,  at  the  fame  time. 
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and  in  the  fame  pit,  3  forts  of  brine,  each  of  2 
different  ftrength.  They  are  drawn  by  a  pump ; 
and  that  in  the  bottom,  firft  brought  up,  is  callcii 
J!r/f  man ;  the  next,  middU  man  ;  and  the  third, 
lafl  man, 

(4.)  Brine,  law  respectinc.  Brine  taken 
out  of  brine-pits,  or  brine-pans,  ufed  by  fomc  for 
curing  or  pickling  of  fifli,  without  boiling  it  into 
fait ;  and  rock  fait,  without  refining  it  into  white 
fait;  are  prohibited  by  i  Ann.  cap,  »i. 

(5.) Brine,  leach,  a  name  given  to  what  drops 
from  the  corned  fait  in  draining  and  drying,  which 
they  preferve  and  boil  again ;  being  ftron^er  than 
any  brine  in  the  pit.  There  is  fand  found  in  all 
the  Staffordlhire  brines  after  co<^ion ;  but  natu- 
ralifts  obferve,  it  did  not  pre-exift  in  the  water, 
but  rather  is  the  produ^  of  the  boiling.  Some 
fteep  their  feed-wheat  in  brine,  to  prevent  the 
(mut.  Brine  is  alfo  commended  as  of  efficacy  a^ 
gainft  gangrenes. 

(6.)  Brine  pans,  the  pits  wherein  the  fait  wa- 
ter h  retained,  and  fuffi^red  to  ftand,  to  bear  the 
adion  of  the  fan,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  fait. 
There  are  divers  forts  01  fait  pans,  as  the  water 
pans,  fecond  pan,  fun  pan ;  the  water  being  tranf- 
ierred  only  from  one  to  another. 

(7.)  *  Brinepit.  «./.  [from  brimesoid  pit.]  Pit 
of  fait  water. — 

Then  I  lovM  thee. 

And  Jhe^v'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o*  th'  ifle. 

The  frcfh  fprings,  brinepki,  banen  place,  and 
fertile.  ShakeJ^re. 

(8.)  Brine-pit,  in  Cdt-makine,  ia  the ialt  foring 
from  whence  the  water  to  be  boiled  into  &It  is 
taken.  There  are  of  thefe  fprings  in  man  v  places ; 
that  at  Namptwich,  in  Chefhue,  is  alone  fufficient, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  to  yield  fait  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  but 
it  is  under  the  government  of  certain  lords  and  r^ 
gulators,  who,  that  the  market  may  not  be  over- 
ftocked,  will  not  fuffi^r  more  than  a  certain  quan- 
titv  of  the  fait  to  be  made  yearly !  See  $  9. 

(o«)Bbi^b  springs  are  fountains  which  flow 
witn  fait  water  inftead  of  frefh.  Of  theft  there 
are  a  good  number  in  South  Britain,  but  though 
not  peculiar  to  this  idand,  they  are  far  from  being 
common  on  the  continent.  There  is  a  remarkable 
one  at  Eaft  Chennock  in  Somer€?tfliire,  about  so 
miles  from  the  fea.  There  is  another  at  Leaming- 
ton in  Warwickfhire,  very  near  the  river  Learn ; 
which,  however,  is  but  weak.  A  third  runs  into 
the  river  Cherwell  in  Oxfordihire ;  and  there  are 
feveral  more  in  Weftmoreland  and  Yorkihire :  but 
as  they  arc  weak,  and  the  fuel  in  moft  of  tlioie 
counties  is  fcarce  and  dear,  no  fait  is  prepared 
from  them.  At  Barrow-deal  near  Grange,  3  miles 
from  Kefwick  in  Cumberland,  a  pretty  ftrong 
^ring  rifes  in  a  level  near  a  mofs;  16  gallons  of 
the  water  of  which  yield  one  of  pure  fait ;  which 
is  remarkable,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  cannot 
be  obtained  from  lefs  than  si  gallons  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  German  ocean.  At  Salt-water  Haugh, 
near  Butterby,  in  Durham,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  fait  fprings  which  rife  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Weare,  for  tlju  fpace  of  about  40  yards  ia  length 
and  ten  in  breadth ;  but  particularly  one  out  of  a 
rock,  which  vs  fo  llrong  that  in  a  hot  fumnwr's 
day  the  furfdcc  is  covered  with  a  pure  white  fait. 

At 
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At  Wefton,  in  StafTonlfhirey  there  are  brine  fprings 
which  aSbrd  about  a  9th  part  of  very  fine  white 
fait.  There  are  others  at  £nron>  St  Thomas,  and 
in  the  pariih  of  Ingeftre»  but  fo  weak  that  they 
are  not  wrought ;  though  it  is  believes  that  by 
boring,  ftronger  fprings  might  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  Lancafliire  there  are  feveral 
ialt  fprings,  but  (if  we  except  thofe  at  Barton, 
which  are  as  rich  as  tiie  fpring  at  Norwich)  by  no 
means  fo  famous  as  thofe  of  Cheihire,  called  in 
general  by  the  name  of  the  w  i  c  h  E s.  Namptwich 
on  the  river  Weever,  has  a,  i^oble  fpring  not  far 
from  the  river,  which  is  fo  rich  as  to  yield  one 
6th  part  of  pure  white  fait.  At  North wicb,  fix 
miles  diftant,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weever  and 
tht'  Dan,  the  brine  is  ftill  richer;  for  6  ounces  of 
fait  are  obtained  from  16  of  water.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Wales,  who,  before  that  country  was  in- 
corporated with  England,  were  fupplied  chiefly^ 
if  not  folely,  with  that  neceflary  commodity  from 
thefe  two  towns,  called  the  former  Hellath 
Wem,  and  the  latter  Hellath  Du  ;  i.  e.  the 
white  and  black  ialt  pit.  In  1670,  a  rock  of  ialt 
was  difcovered  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Norwich, 
which  has  been  wrought  to  a  great  depth,  and  to 
a  vaft  extent,  fo  as  to  be  jufily  eiteemed  one  of 
the  greateft  curioiities  in  England ;  and  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  there  is  an  inunenfe  l>ody  of  fof- 
filc  ialt  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  this 
whole  county ;  for,  upon  borine,  brine  pits  have 
been  found  in  many  places  on  both  fides  of  the 
Weever.  This  is  the  more  likely,  iince  at  Mid^ 
dlewich,  which  itands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Croke  and  the  Dan,  there  are  fait  fprings  with  a 
hefh  brook  running  between  them.  The  brines 
from  thefe  pits  are  of  unequal  ftrength ;  but  when 
mixed,  they  commonly  obtain  4  ounces  of  ialt 
from  a  pound  of  brine.  In  thefe  fprings  the  wa-. 
ter  is  ilrongefl  neareft  the  bottom,  richer  in  dry 
weather  than  in  wet,  and  when  long  drawn  than 
when  firft  wrought.  But  thefe  are  no  rules  in  re- 
fpe<a  to  other  fait  fprings,  for  in  th6fe  of  Tranche 
Comte  the  brine  is  flrongeft  in  wet  weather. 
There  are  feveral  other  bodies  diffolved  in  thefe 
brines  befides  fait;  in  fome  a  fulphureous  fub- 
ibnce,  which  fublimes  as  the  brine  heats ;  a  fort 
of  dirty  odu-e  which  difcolours  the  brine,  but,  if 
fufTered  toftand,  fpeedily  fubfides;  and  in  moft 
brines  a  calcareous,  or  rather  felenitic  earth,  which 
fettles  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans.  See  Salt,  and 
Spring. 

•  To  Bri N  E,  V. fl.  To  fleep  in  brine.  See  Br  1 N I N  o. 

BRINEK,  or  >  in  aflronomy,  the  bright  ftar  in 

BRINETI,  5  the  conftellation  Lyra;  more 
frequently  called  lAtdJa  Lyra, 

{ I.)  *  To  BRING.  V.  fl.  [bringatif  JSax.  preter. 
I  brought  i  part.  pafT.  brought ;  brobty  Sax.)  i.  To 
fetch  from  another  place ;  diflinguilhed  from  to 
carry  i  or  convey  to  another  place. — 

I  was  the  chief  that  rais  d  him  to  the  crown. 

And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring\i\m  down  again.  Shak, 
—And  as  ihe  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to 
her,  and  iaid,  Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morfel  of 
bread  in  thy  hand.  Kingj,-^A  regiftry  of  lands 
may  furniih  eafy  fecurities  of  money,  that  ihall  be 
brought  over  by  ftrangers.  Temple,  a.  To  convey 
in  one's  own  hand ;  not  to  fend  by  another.^ 
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And  if  my  wifh'd  alliance  pleafe  your  klniTy 
Tell  him  he  ihould  not  fend  thee  peace,  but 
bring.  Dtydm* 

3.  To  produce;  to  procure,  as  a  cauie. — There 
is  nothing  wiU  bring  you  more  honour,  and  more 
eafe,  than  to  do  what  right  in  juilice  you  may. 
Aacon.  4.  To  reduce;  to  recal.— ^rMjy  back 
gently  their  wandering  minds,  by  going  before 
5iem  m  the  train  they  fhould  purfue,  without  any 
rebuke*  ^r>t^.— Nathan's  fable  had  £6  good  an  et- 
fed,  as  to  bring  the  man  after  God'9  own  heart 
to  a  right  fenfe  of  his  guilt.  Speaator.  5.  To  at* 
tradt;  to  draw  along,^In  diftillation,  the  water 
afcends  difllicultly,  and  bringi  over  with  fome  part 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Newton' j  Optieks,  6.  To  put 
into  any  particular  ftate  or  drcumftances,  to  make 
liable  to  any  thing.-r-Having  got  the  way  of  rea* 
foning,  which  that  ftudy  neceiTarily  bringj  the 
ffiind  to,  they  might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  othec 
parts  of  knowledge,  as  they  ihaU  have  occafion, 
LocAe. — The  queiUon  for  bringing  the  king  XoyaS- 
tice  was  immediately  put,  and  carried  without 
any  oppofition,  that  I  can  find.  Swift's  Prejb.  Pleam 
7.  To  lead  by  degrees.— A  due  confideration.  of 
the  vanities  01  the  world,  will  naturally  bring  us 
to  the  contempt  of  it ;  and  the  contempt  of  the 
worid  will  as  certainly  bring  us  home  to  our- 
felves.  VEftran^e, — The  underftanding  (hould  be 
brought  to  ^e  diflicult  and  knotty  parts  of  know- 
ledge, by  infenfible  degrees.  Locke*  8.  To  recal  $ 
to  lummons.— 

But  thofe,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bringf^ 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  fing.      Drydem. 

9.  To  induce;  to  prevail  upon.— The  nature  of 
the  things,  contained  in  thofe  words,  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  think  otherwife,  how,  or  whenfo* 
ever,  he  is  brought  to  refled  on  them.  Locke, — it 
feems  fo  prepoiterous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make 
themfelves  unhappy  in  order  to  happinefs,  that 
they  do  not  eafily  bring  themfelves  to  it*  Locke.'^* 
Profitable  employments  would  be  no  leis  a  diver- 
lion  than  any  of  the  idle  fports  in  fafhion,  if  men 
could  but  be  brought  to  delight  in  them.  Lode* 

10.  To  bring  about,  [See  ABOUT.]  To  bring  to 
pafs ;  to  efFed. — 

This  he  conceives  not  hard  to  bring  abotttt 
If  all  of  you  would  join  to  help  him  out. 
«  Dryden'j  hid,  Emp. 

— This  turn  of  mind  threw  oflf  the  oppofitions  of 
envy  and  comp<:tition :  it  enabled  him' to  gain  the 
moft  vain  and  impradticable  into  his  defigns,  and 
to  bring  about  feveral  great  events,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  publick««^4/^i/bff'j  Freeholder,    11.  To 
bring  forth.    To  give  birth  to ;  to  produce. — 
The 'good  queen, 
For  ihe  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter : 
Here  'tis ;  commends  it  to  your  blefiing.  Shak.. 

More  wonderful 
Thai!  that  which,  by  creation,  firft  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darknefs !  Paradi/e  Lofl. 

Bewail  thy  falfehood,  and  the  pious  works 
It  hath  brought  forthy  to  make  thee  memorable 
Among  illuftrious  women,  faithful  wives. 

Milton's  Agoni/l. 
Bellona  leads  thee  to  thy  lover's  hand. 
Another  queen  brings  forth  another  brand. 
To  burn  with  foreign  fir^s  her  native  land !  Dryd, 
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^dieneis  and  luxury  bring  forth  poverty  and 
tvtant;  and  this  tempts  men  to  injuftice;  and  that 
tan&th  enmity  and  aninlofit/.  ttllotfoiu — The  va* 
lue  of  land  is  raifed,  when  it  is  fitted  to  hring/ort/f 
a. greater  quantity  of  aiiy  valuable  produd.  Loch» 
la.  To  bring  forth.  To  bring  to  light— The  thing 
that  is  hiAfbringeth  Vi^  forth  to  light.  Job  xxxviii.  1 1. 

13,  To  bring  in.    To  place  in  any  Condition. — 

He  protcfts  he  loves  you, 
And  needs  no  other  luitor,  but  his  liking, 
.    To  bring  you  in  again.  Shakejp.  Othello. 

14.  To  bring  in.  To  reduce. — Send  over  into  that 
veahn  fucha  ftrong  power  of  men  as  Ihould  perforce 
bring  in  all  that  rebellious  rout,  *and  loofe  people. 
Spenfer  on  IreL  15*  To  bring  in.  To  afford  gain. 
•—The  fole  meafure  of  all  his  courteiies  is,  what 
tetum  they  will  make  him,  and  what  revenue 
they  will  bring  him  in.  Soutb.-'Tnde  brought  us 
ht  plenty  and  riches.  Lode.  16.  To  bring  in.  To 
introduce.-^Entertain  no  longdifcourfe  with  any; 
but,  if  .you  can,  bi^g  in  fomething  to  (eafon  it 
•with  religion.  Taylor. — There  is  but  one  God, 
mrho  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  fea  and  winds ; 
but  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  mankind  brought  in 
the  images  of  gods.  Stillingfleet. — The  fruitfulnefs 
of  Italy,  and  xhe  like,  are  not  brought  in  by  force, 
but  naturally  arife  out  of  the  argument.  Addifvn. 
*— Since  he  could  not  have  a  feat  among  them  him- 
ielf,-  he  ^'ould  bring  in  one  wlio  had  more  merit. 
jTs/iliv'.^-^Quotations  are  bcft  brought  iny  to  confirm 
fome  opinion  controverted.  S^uift.  17.  To  bring 
pff.  To  clear  I  to  procure  to  be  acquitte4;  to 
caufe  to  cfcape.— I  trufted  to  my  head,  that  has 
betrayed  me$  and  I  found  fault  with  my  legs, 
that  would  otherwife  have  brought  me  off.  L'j^r. 
— 'Set  a  kite  upon  the  bench,  and  it  is  forty  to 
one  he'll  bring  off  a  crow  at  the  bar.  V.EJlrange. 
—The  belt  way  to  avoid  this  imputation,  and  to 
^"^g  offXhit  credit  of  our  underftanding,  is  to  be 
truly  religious.*^ 7i//of/oif.  18.  To  bring  on.  To 
engage  in  adion.— If  thefe  be  any  that  would 
reign,  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him  find 
means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring  €^<a%  on.  Bacon, 
19.  To  bring  on.  To  produce  as  an  occafional 
taufe. — ^The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being 
broke  open,  fo  as  a  general  defbru^on  and  devaf- 
tation  wa^  brought  upon  the  earth,  and  all  things 
in  it.  Bumi  Theory. — The  great  queftion,  which, 
in  all  ages,  has  difturbed  mankind,  and  brdught  on 
them  tiiofe  mifchiefs.  Locke.  20.  To  bring  over. 
To  convert ;  to  draw  to  a  new  party. — This  liber- 
ty ihould  be  made  ufe  of  upon  few  occafions  of 
UQgll  importance,  and  only  with  a  view  of  brings 
ing  over  his  own  fide,  another  time,  to  fomethihg 
or  greater  and  more  publick  moment.  Swift  on  the 
Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  Engl.  »i/«f.— The  pro- 
teftant  clergy  will  find  it,  perhaps,  no  difficult 
matter  to  bring  great  numbers  oovr  to  the  church. 
Swift.  %u  To  bring  out.  To  exhibit ;  to  fliew. — 
If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  otu  another,  and  the 
(hearers  prove  (heep,  let  me  be  unrolled.  Shakefpi 
Wmtet's  Tak.^ 

Which  he  could  bring  out^  where  he  had. 
And  what  he  bought  them  for,  and  paid.  Hudib. 
Thefe  ihake  his  foul,  ancL  aa  they  boldly  prefs, 
Bring  out  his  crimes,  and  force  him  to  confefs. 

Dryden. 
—Another  way  made  ufe  of,  to  find  the  'ireight 
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of  th^  deiiaiii,  was  by  the  weight  of  Greek  coins' 
but  thofe  experiments  bring  out  the  denarius  hea- 
vier, jfrbuth.  %z.  To  bring  under.  To  fubdae; 
to  rcprefs. — ^ThJ?t  (harp  courfe  which  you  h.ave 
fet  down,  for  brin<iin^  wider  of  thofe  rebi'ls  of  Ul- 
fter,  and  preparing  a  way  for  their  perpetual  re- 
formation, Spenfer. — To  fay,  that  the  more  cap- 
able, or  the  brttvf  deferver,  hath  fuch  rivrtit  to 
govern,  hs'  he  may  compu'.forily  bnTg  under  the 
lefa  worthy,  is  idle.  Bacon.  23.  To  brinp  up.  To 
educate ;  to  inflnicfl ;  to  form. — The  well  bring- 
ing up  of  the  people,  ferves  as  a  raoft  fi^re  bond  to 
hold  them.  Sidttty. — He  that  takes  u{)on  liim  the 
charge  of  bringing  up  young  men,  especially  young 
gentlemen/  ihould  have  fomething  more  in  him 
than  Latin.  Z^rM—They  frequently  conVi-nVd 
with  his  fovely  vifgiii,  whcf  had  been  brought  up 
by  her  father  in  knowledge.  Addtfon^i  Guardian. 
44.  To  bring  up.  To  introduce  to  general  practtce. 
^^Several  obliging  deferences,  coAdefcenfioiis,  and 
fubmiffions,  with  many  outward  forms  and  cen> 
monies,  werfe  firft  of  all  brought  up  among  the  po- 
liter part  of  inankind,  who  Kved  in  courts  and 
cities.  SpeOator.  45.  To  bring  up.  To  caufe  Xo 
advance.^ — 

Bring  up  youVarmy ;  but,  I  think,  ^ou^ll  find, 

They've  not  prepar'd  for  us.  Sbmkefpeare. 

^6.  Bring  retains  in  all  its  fenfes  the  idea  of  an  a- 
gent,  or  caufe  producing  a  real  or  ncvctaphoricai 
motion  of  fomething  towards  fomething ;  for  it  is 
oft  faid  that  he  brought  bis  companion  out.  The 
meaning  is,  that  he  was  brought  to  fomething  that 
was  likewife  without. 

(2.)  To  BaiNO  IN  A  HORSE,  in  the  menage,  is 
the  fan>e  as  to  keep  down  the  nofe  of  one  that 
boars  and  tofTes  his  nofe  in  the  wind.  This  it 
done  by  means  of  a  branch. 

(3^  r©  BaiMG  TO,  in  navigation,  to  check  the 
courie  of  a  ihip  when  ihe  is  advaaciag,  by  arrang- 
ing the  (ails  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  ihall 
countera<^  each  other,  and  prevent  her  either 
from  retreating  or  moving  forward.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  the  fhip  is  Cud  to  lie  by,  or  lie  lor;  having, 
according  to  the  fea-phrafe,  fome  of  her  fails  a- 
bacbf  to  oppofe  the  force  of  thofe  which  aie  full ) 
or  having  them  otherwife  ihortened  by  being  y«r- 
Icd,  or  hauled  up  in  the  brails.  Bringing  to  is  ge* 
nerally  ufed  to  detain  a  ihip  in  any  particular  ita- 
tion,  in  order  to  wait  the  approach  of  fonae  other 
that  may  be  adv^cing  towards  her;  or  to  retani 
her  courfe  occafionally  near  any  port  in  the  courfe 
of  a  voyage. 

iu)  •  BRINGER.  n.f  [ftom  bring.]  The  pcr- 
fon  that  brings  any  thing. —  ' 

Yet  the  firit  bringer  of  unwelcome  flews 

Hath  but  a  lofing  office :  and  his  tongue 

Sounds  ever  after  as  a  fullen  bell^ 

Remember'd  tolling  a  dead  friend.    .        ShaJt. 
Beit  you  fee  iafe  the  bringer 

Out  of  ihe  hoSt :  I  muit  attend  mine  office. 

SlMUe/peart* 

(2.)  •  Bringer  op.  Inftrudor;  educator.— 
Italy  ami  Rome  have  been  breeders  and  bringers 
up  of  the  worthieft  men.  Afcham's  Scboohnafier. 

BRINGHU  RST,  a  towii  near  Wefton,  Leicefter. 

BRINGTON  6RBAT,  and  1  two  vUlages   in 

Brington  little,  5  ^oi^l^^^'^P^i^- 

near  Althorp. 

^  T        BRING- 
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SRIKGWIN,  iw  Monmouth  fh.  near  RigUnd 

BRINHAM,  near  Putly-bridge,  Yorkfliire. 

(I.)  BRINING  OF  CORN,  in  hufbandry,  an 
t>peration  perfornKd  on  the  wheat  feed*  to  pre- 
vent the  fmut.  A  liquor  is  to  be  prepared  for 
this  purpofr,  by  putting  70  gallons  of  water  into 
ft  tub  (like  a  maihtub  ufed  for  brewing),  and  a 
corn  buftici  of  unflicked  !ime-(lone.  This  is  to 
be  well  ftirrtd  till  the  whole  is  dilToWed,  and  left 
to  ftand  for  30  hours;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
drained  off  into  another  tub^  in  the  manner  prac* 
tifed  for  beer.  In  this  way  about  a  faogfhead  of 
ftrorg  lime-water  will  be  obtained>  to  which  muft 
be  added  3  pecks  of  fait.  The  wheat  muft  be 
fteeped  In  this  prickle,  by  running  it  gently,  and 
in  fmall  quantities,  into  a  broad  bottomcvi  balket 
of  about  «4  inches  m  diameter,  and  30  inches 
deep,  and  ftirring  it.  The  light  feed  that  floats 
muft  be  ftrained  off  with  a  drainer,  and  muft  not 
be  fowh.  When  the  baflcet  has  been  drawn  up, 
and  drained  of  the  pickle,  the  wheat  will  be  fit 
for  f  )wing  in  two  hours  after  the  brining. 

(i.)  Brining  of  ha r  ricks,  a  pradice  co^n- 
moD  in  America,  of  mixmg  (alt  with  the  bay  as 
it  is  ftack^'d. 

*  BRINISH. /7i((.  [from  Inine.]  Having  the  Uftc 
of  brine ;  fait. — 

Nero  would  be  tainted  with  rcmorfe 
To  hear  and  fee  her  plaints,  her  brinijh  te^rs. 

Sbakefpear^m 

For  now  I  ftand,  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
EnvironM  with  a  wilderncfs  of  Tea, 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by«wave| 
Expeding  ever  when  fomc  envious  furge 
Will,  in  his  brini/b  bowels,  fwalJow  biro.  Shak, 

*  BRlNlSilNESS.  If./,  [from  briniM  Salt- 
ncfri ;  tendency  to  faltncfs. 

*  BRINK. «./.  [brink,  Daniih.]  The  edge  of 
any  pLice,  as  of  a  precipice  or  a  river. — 

Th*  amazed  flaro'es  ftand  gather'd  in  a  heap. 

And  from  the  precipice's  brink  retire, 

Afraid  to  venture  on  fo  large  a  leap.      Drydm* 
— We  ftand  therefore  on  the  brinks  and  confines 
of  thofe  ftates  at  the  day  of  doom.  Atterburj. — 
So  have  I  feen,  from  Severn's  brinks 

A  flock  of  geefe  jump  down  together, 

Swim  where  the  bird  of  Jove  wouM  fink, 

And,  fwinnmiiig,  never  wet  a  featheV.      Swift, 

BRINKIULL,  a  village  in  Lincolnlbirc,  near 
Somcrby. 

BRINKLEY,  two  villages;  viz.  i.  in  Cam- 
bridge, near  Carlton :  a.  in  Northumberland  near 
B.akedon. 

BRINKLOW.  in  Warwickf.  near  Cumberland. 

BRINK  WORTH,  S.  of  Brandon  foreft,  Wilts. 

BRINLEY,  James.    See  Brindley,  N.  i. 

BRINN.    SeeBRiN. 

To  BRINNE,  V.  a,  obf.  to  burn.  Cbaue. 

BRINNY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Cork. 

BRINSAP,  mLmcafhire,  N,  ofWigan. 

BRINSOP,  4  mdes  NW.  of  Hereford. 

BRINSUPDELL,  near  Afpiddlc,  Dorfetftiire. 

BRINTON,  two  fmall  towns;  viz.  x.  in  Hun- 
tindoiigftiire,  near  Molcfworth :  a.  in  Norfoikfliiref 
near  Holt. 

•  BRINY,  adj.  [from  brine,]    Salt.— 

He,  who  firft  the  paffage  tryMy     . 

In  hardened  oak  his  heart  did  hide ; 
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Or  his  at  leaft,  in  hollow  wood, 
Who  tempted  firft  the  brinf  flood*         Dtjden, 
Then,  briny  fea«,  and  lafteful  fprings,  farewel, 
Where  fountain  nymphsy  confusM  with  Ne- 
reids, dwell.  Adiifon. 
—A  muriatick  or  briny  tafte  feems  to  be  produced 
by  a  mixture  of  an  acid  and  alkaUne  fait ;  for  fpi* 
rit  of  fait,  and  fait  of  tartar,  mixed,  produce  a 
ialt  like  lea  fait.  Arbutbnot. 
BRIOtH,  INCH.    See  InCh^rayocr. 
BRIONNE,  a  town  of  France,  iii  the  depart-* 
ment  of  Lower  Seine,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
Normandy,  feated  on  the  river  Rille.   Lon.  o.  $u 
E.  Lat.  49.  51.  N. 
*BRIONY.    See  Bryony. 
BRIOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Upper  Loire,  and  ci-dcvant  province. of 
Lower  Auvergne.    The  houfes  are  built  after  the 
antique  manner,  and  are  boldly  difpofed.    Under 
the   old   regime  it  was  ranked  in  no  diocei^i 
but  dejiy,  ded  immediately  on  the  Pope ;  and  the 
canons  Mrere  all  counts  and  temporal  lords.    One 
half  of  it  had  the  name  of  Church  Brioude^,  •  The 
church  of  St  Ferrol,  is  highly  celebrated.    Neav 
the  Old  Town  is  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  Allier, 
of  one  arch.    It  is  a  ftupcndous  ftru<fture,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  work  oi  the  Romans.    Brioude 
is  fituatcd  16  m.  S.  of  liToire,  and  325  S.  by  E.  of 
Paris.    Lon.  2.  50.  E.  Lat.  46. 15.  N. 

BRIQtJERAS,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  feated  in 
the  valley  of  Lucern,  3  miles  from  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  4  from,  Pignerol.  It  had  a  very 
ftrong  caftle  towards  the  end  of  the  lath  century ; 
but  when  the  French  got  footing  in  it,  it  vastuin- 
ed,  before  they  delivered  it  up  to  the  du^ke  of  Sa- 
voy in  1696.    Lon.  7.  24*  E-  l«at.  44.  41.  N. 

(i.)  BRISACH,  or  Old  B«isach,  a^town  of 
Germany,  and  capital  0/  Brifgaw.  It  was  .twice 
in  poflcffion  of  the  French ;  but  reftored  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  in  confcquence  of  treaties  of 
peace.  It  was  a  very  ftrong  place,  but*  the  forti- 
fications have  been  demoiifhed.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats ;  25 
miles  S.  of  Straiburg.  The  French  took  this  tovm 
in  1795;  but  were  driven  from  it  by  a  party  of 
Auftrians' under  Prince  Charles,  in  I796«  A  par«v 
ty  of  the  republicans  however,  yndcr  .Qcn.  Sf 
Cyr,  expelled  the  Auftrians,  and  again  took  pof- 
feifion  of  it  on  the  13th  Od.  1796.  Lon.  7.  49* 
E-  Lat.  48.  8.  N.  '        ' 

(2.)  Brisach,  New,  a  town  of  Franccj  in  the 
department  of  Upper  Rhine,-  and  xi'devant  pro- 
vince of  Alface,  built  by  order  of  .Lewis  Xiy*  o- 
ver  againft  Old  Brifach,  andJoniBed  by  Vauban* 
It  is  32  miles. S.  of  Straiburg^  and  one  from  the 
Rhine.    Lon.  7.  40.  E.  l^t.  4B-  5.  N.  .   :        ♦ 
BRIS^US,  IB  mythology,  a  name.cf  Baccbu8« 
(i.)  BRISCO,  a  village  qear  Carlille. 
(2.)  Brisco,  bast,  )  two  villages  in  Yoikihire 
(3.)Brisco,  west,)  W.  of  Barnard'* caftte. 
BRISCOIDES.    See  Brissoioes. 
BRISE,  adj,  in  heraidry,  broken. 
BRISEIS,  or  Hippodamia,  in  fabulous  hifto- 
ry,  the  wife  of  Mynes  king  of  Lyrneifa.  >After 
Achilles  had  taken  the  city,  and  killed  her  b^id 
band,  flie  became  ^is  captive.    The  hero  loved 
her  tenderly;  but  Agamemnon  tfking  her  from. 
Jumi  ihe  became  the  accidental  caufi  of  number- 
B  b  b~>  I        kill 
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Itfs  difor'^crs  in  the  Grcrcian  army^ 
ragged,  rctirtrd  UuhU  tent:  and,  till  the  death  of 
Patroclus,   refiifecl  to  fight  apainft  the  Trojans. 
The  refcntroent  of  this  prince  is  finely  painted  m 
the  Ili^d^ 

BRISE-NORTON.  a  town  in  Oxfordftiire. 

BRISET,  in  Suffolk  near  Blifton. 

BRISGAW,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Suahia,  on  th€  caftcrn  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
about  50  miles  in  length,  and  .10  ii< breadth.'  The 
principa!  places  arc  Old  and  New  Brifach,  Frey- 
biirgfi,  Rhinmark,  and  an  ifland  in  the  Rhine. 
This  country  has  been  a  fccnc  of  frequent  an4 
bloody  contefts  between  the  French  and  Auftrians 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  French  took 
Fribourg,  the  capital,  after  a  very  hard  fought  bat- 
tle in  June,  179^.  Upon  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Mo- 
reau's  army  in  Odlober  1796,  the  Archduke  Char- 
ks  became  once  more  noa^er  of  Brifgaw. 

BRISIACUS  MONs,  in  ancicrit  geography,  a 
t^wn  on  the  right  or  E.  fide  of  the  Rhint- ;  fitua- 
t€d  on  a  4-ound  bill ;  a  fortified  town  of*^**al)ia ; 
now  called  Old  Brisac. 

*  BRISK-  aJj,  \brujque,  French.]  i.  LWely; 
vivacious ;  gay ;  fprightly ;  applied,  to  men.— 

Prithee,  d?e,  and  let  nie  free, 
Orclfebc 
Kind  and  brijk'i  and  gay  like  me.  Denbam. 

—A  creeping  young  fellow^  that  h^d  copiinlited 
inatrimony  with  a  5r//f  gamcfomc  lafs,  wjis  (o  al- 
tered in  a  few  days,  thJit  he  was  liker  a  (kelctoo 
than  a  Hvinp  mam  VEfirange,-^ 

Why  fhou'd  all  honour  then  be  ta'en 
From  lower  parts,  to  load  the  brain : 
When  other  limbs  We  plaiflly  fee, 
"Each  in  his  way,  as  brijk  as  he  ?.  Prior: 

ft.  Powerful ;  'fpirittious.-^ 

Our  nature  here  is  not  unlike  our  wine ; 
Sotne  forts,  when  old,  continue  bri/i  and  fine. 

,    Denbam, 
Under  ground,  the  rude  Riphaean  race 
MlraickArj/{}cydcr,withthebrakc'8produdtwildj 
filoes  pounded,  hips,  and  fervis'  harlheft  juice. 
;  :       '  Philips. 

;— It  muft  needs  be  fome  cxteriour  caufe,  and  the 
iyiji  adting  of  fome  objeAs  without  me,  whofe 
efficacy  I  cannot  refift.  Lcekt,  3.  Vivid;  bright. 
Thi^  is  not  ufed. — Objedts  appeared  much  dark- 
er, becaufe  my  inftrument  was  overcharged ;  had 
k  TTugnificd  thirty  or  twenty-five  times,  it  had 
tnade  the  objed  appear  more  bri/k  and  pleafant: 
Newton,  • 

•  •  BRISKET,  fi.f.  [brichei,  Ft.]  The  breaft  ot 
an  animal. — Sec  that  none  of  the  wool  be  want- 
ing, that  their  ^Mvai  be  red,  teeth  white  and  even* 
aiid  the  br'^t  fkin  red.  Mortimer. 

•  BRISKLY,  tfrfv.  Ifrom  bri/k.'\  Adively ;  vi- 
coroufly. — ^Wc  have  fecn  the  air  in  the  blad^-^er 
fuddcnly  expaiid  itfclf  fo  much,  and  To  brijkly^ 
that  it  manifeftly  lifted  up  fome  light  bodies  that 
leaned  upon  it.  Boyle.'-l  could  plainly  perceive 
the  ccjeaturc  to  fuck  in  many  of  the  mod  minute 
Animaicuia,  that  wtre  fwiming  bri/Jdj  Tihowt  in  tbe 
water.  Ray  on  the  Creation, 
-  *BRISKNES3.  nj.  Ifrom  3rj/5J0  i.  Livelinefs; 
vigour ;  quicknefs.-^Som/remams  of  corruption, 
though  they  do  not  conquer  and  extinguiOi,  yet 
will  flackcA  and  allay  the  vigour  and  hrifkniji  of 
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the  renewed  principle:  South,  a.  Gayety. — ^t 
the  moft  diftiuguifhing  part  of  his  charaA^r  fecm-i 
tome,  to  be  his  hrijktieji^  his  jollity,  and  h\i  go<yd 
humour.  Dryden, 

•  To  BRISK  UP.  V.  n.    To  come  up  brifkly. 

BRISLHY,  a;town  near  Lytcham,  Nrrfblkih. 

BRlSLINGTpN,  m  Somcrfetfh.  near  Bnfto!. 

BRISSAC,  a  tow^'lh  of  France,  m.the  department 
of  Maine  .and  Loire,  fbated  on  the  Aubcncc,  13 
m.  S.  of  Angers.  Lon.  o.  a;.  W.  Lat:  47.  20.  N. 

BRlSSOiDF.S,  in  natural  hiftdry,  a  gfnus  of 
thtf. echini  marini.  The  diflirguifliMig  cbaradcrs 
are,  that  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  have 
their  backs  ftriated,  not  furrowed,  and  their  ray* 
fmooth,  not  marked  with  rfdgcif.  Of  this  genus 
there  are  two  known  fpecies. ' 

BRISSONIUS,  Ba^nabv,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer  amd  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
born  at  Fontenay-  about  the  middle 'of  tbe  i6th 
century.  He  was  much  efteeraed  and  honourei 
by  Henry  HI.  whoibo^fted  of  him,  as  the  moft 
learrifd  man  in  Chriftendom.  He  employed  him 
in  various  negociations,  particularly  ambaffadcr 
to  En^hnd.  Btring  at  j^aris,  when  it  was  bt- 
fiegrd  by  Henry  J  V.  and  remonftrating  againft  the 
t  eafonahLi!  pra^iccs  of  the  LragU'-rs,  they  fell 
Hpon  him,  dragged  him  to  prifoo,  atid  llranglcd 
him,  Nov.  15,  X591.  He  wrote,  i.  De  Verborum 
JrgTiiJiratfone  :  2,  De  fortnalls  fcJemnibus  populi  Ro' 
mani'verbij :  ^.  De  Regio  Per/arum  principafu; 
and  f<»me  other  works*  , 

(i.)  BRISSOT,  Peter,  one  of  the  ableft  phyfi- 
cians  of  ihe  16th  century,  was  b<»n  at  Fonlenai 
}e  Cotnte  in  Pui*itou.  He  ftudicd  at  Pans;  and, 
having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  D,  bent  his  thoughts 
to  the  fcf>rming  of  phyfic,  by  reftoring  the  pre- 
cepts o*^  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  cxplodinj; 
the  maxims  of  the  Arabians.  For  this  purpofr  Ije 
publicly  rxplained  GaUn'n  workp,  inftead  of  thofc 
o^  Avicenna,  Rhafis,  and  Mtfl'iie.  He  afterwards 
travelltrd  to. acquire  the  knowledg"  of  plants ;  and 
going  to  Portugal,  pradtifed  pbylic  in  Ebora.  His 
new  method  of  bleeding  in  pleurifics,  on  the  fide 
where  the  p^eurtfy  was,  raifed  a  kind  of  civil  war 
among  the  PortUguefe  phyficians ;  it  was  brought 
to*thc  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  who  at  laft  gave 
judgment,  that  tbe  opinion  albribed  to  Briflbt  was 
the  pure  do^rine  of  Galen.  The  parlizans  of 
Dcnys,  his  opponent,  appealed,  io  1529,  to  the 
emperor,  to  prevent  the  pra<aice,  as  being  atteud- 
ed  with  deftrudlive  c<  nfequences;  but  Charles 
III.  duke  of  S?ivoy  happening  to  die  at  this  time 
of  a  pleurify,  after  having  been  Med  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  the.profccution  droppe<%  He  wrote  an 
ApoJpgy  for  his  pra<JHce ;  but  died  before  it  was 
publiflied,  m  155a;  but  Anthony  Luceus,  his 
friend,  printed  it  at  Paris  in  1555.  Renatus  Mo« 
re;iu  procured  a  new  edition  oi  it  at  Paris,  in  1621, 
ani  annexed  to  it  a  treat.ife,  intitled  De  miffione 
Jhnguinis  in  pleuritidey  together  with  the  Lire  of 
Briirut.  ' 

\  (2.)  Br  IS  SOT,  John  Peter,  was  the  fon  of  an  inn- 
keeper at  Chart rt  8,  and  born  in  1754.  He  was  left 
a  fmall  eftate  c.*Med  de  OwrvHhy  the  fpelling  of 
which  he  anglicifed  Wanville^  by  which  name  he 
was  pretty  generally  known.  He  met  with  little 
luccefs  in  Paris  as  a  literary  roan,  and  therefore 
went  it  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Ix)Qdon,  where 
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he  puWifticd  a  pcrioMical  Journal  which  wasfkot  qn- 
courajred.  Rttiirping  to  Paris  he  was  patronized 
by  Orlcann,  an  j  wrote  fcver,d  inflammatory  pam- 
phlets, which  okige  t  him  to  fly  to  America.  At 
the  commencement  of  the'  Revolution  he  retnrn- 
ed,  an*4  Ixrcame  the  leader  of  a  party  whicl^  was 
dcrtroyed  by  kpbcfpierrc ;  BrilFot  and  ^i  of  the 
leaders  being  guihotjned  in  170.?.  He  was  the  an- 
thof  of  a  theory  of  Criminal  Law;  Travels  iii  A- 
merica;  and  other  worka.  ,  .    ,      . 

BRISSOTINES,  apoliiicalparty  in  trance,  du- 
rinp  itfl  revolutroniry  ftaie,  fo  der»omln^ted  from 
citizen  Briflbt,  their  chief  kadcr.  They  were 
keen  republicans,'  but  wifhed  to  eftibljfh  a  fede- 
ral jfovernmcnt  in  Prance  like  that  of  Amtrnca. 

BRISSUS,  inr  natural  hiftory^  a  genus  of  the 
echini  marini.  The  charafters  are,  that  they  arc 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  have  the  aperture  of  the 
anus  oi\  one  of  the  fides  of  thc.liiperficies;  their 
back  U  fmooth  and  even,  not  furrowed ;  but  on 
the  vertex  they  have  feveral  very  elcpant  crenated 
and  dotted  Ifne?.  Their  bafe  h  as  if  cut  off  on 
the  end  neareft  the  mouth,  and  is  not  fl'^t  a<(  in  the 
SPATANGf,  but  raited  in  the  manner  of  a  cufhion. 

•  BIllSTLE.  «./  [Brijl,  Sax.]  The  ftiff  hair 
of  fwine. — I  win  not  open  my  lips  fo  wide  as  a 
briJlU  may  enter.  Shakefpeare, — He  is  covered  with 
hair,  and  not  as  the  boar,  with  hriftles^  which 
probably  fpend  more  upon  the  fame  matter,  which, 
in  other  creaf  ures,  makes  the  horns  \  for  hrifilet 
feem  to  be  nothing  eife  but  a  horn  fptit  into  a 
multitude  of  little  ones.  CrMw.— 

Two  Hoars  whom  love  to  battfe  draws, 
With  Tiftrt^  hrifilfs,  and  with  frothy  jaws, 
Their  advcrfe  breafts  with  talks  oblique  they 
wo^jncf.  Drjdtn. 

(x.)  •  To  Hkistle.  «tr,  a*  [from  (he  Aoun.]  To 
ercit  in  bridles.— 

Now  for  the  bare  pickt  bone  of  majefty, 
Doth  dogg(fd  war  brlftU  his  an'gry  creft. 
And  fnarieth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace.  $hak» 

Which  mateshim  plume hynfctf, and ^r^^/r  up 
The  crt^  of  youth  againft  your  dignity.    $hak. 
{i>,  *  To  BKiSTLfi.  V.  n^    To  ftand  crc^  ais 
briftlea.— 

Be  it  otfnce,  of  cat,  or  bcar» 
Pard,  or  boar  with  hriflUd  hair. 
In  thy  eye  that  fhall  appeal^, 
When  thou  wak'ft,  it  is  thy  dear.  ibak. 

Stood  Theodoi'e  furprizM  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chatt'rin«  teeth,  and  hrlfiling  hair  upright : 
Yet  arm^d  with  inborn  worth.  T^rjd, 

Thy  hair  fo  hriJIUs  with  unmanly  fears. 
As  ficld.4  of  corn  that  rife  m  bi;arded  ears.  Dryd, 
(3O  *  To  Bristle  a  t  if  re  ad.  .  To  fix  a  brif- 
tlc  to  it. 

•  BRISTLY.  cJj,  [from  hrtfile:\  Thick  fct 
with  briftles.— The  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry 
wj  fomewhat  hrijlly^  which  may  help  to  prefervc 
toe  dew.  Baton. — If  the  eye  were  fo  acute  as  to 
rivaV  the  ftntft  microfcope,  the  fight  of  oar  own 
tycs  woQfd' afffij-ht  us;  the  fmootbefl  ikin  would  be 
Ifcfet  with  rugged  fcalcs  and  ifrijiij  hairs.  Bentlej. — 

Tbuls  mafrtful  beech  the  briftlj  chefnut  bears, 
And  the  wild  a(h  is  Wihite  with  blooniy  pears. 

Dryden, 
The  careful  mafter  of  the  fwinc. 
Forth  haftcd  he  to  tend  hi?  ^yiltd  caic.    Popti 
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a  city  of  England^ 


(x.)  BRISTOL,  a  city  of  England^  of  very 
great  importance  m  weaitb,  trade,  and  the  num- 
b<.'r  of  its  inhabitants.  BHftol  b  a  corruption  of 
BarcHTSTOW,  the  name  given  it  by  the  Saxons. 
It  18  thought  to  have  ftood  anciently  altogether 
on  the  Somerfttfhirc  or  W.  li  Je  of  the  Avon,  before 
the  bridge  wat  built ;  but  afterwards,  it  came  to 
be  partly  in  Somerfctlhire  and  partly  in  Glouccf-* 
terdiirc,  until  it  was  made  a(  county  of  itieif.  Be- 
fore that,  in  the  parliatnent  roHs,  it  was  alway» 
placed  in  Somerfttfhirc.  At  prcfent,  the  E.  fidtf 
IS  by  much  the  largcft  and  moft  populous.  It  had 
anciently  a  caftle,  bnilt  by  Robert  E.  of  Gioucef- 
ter,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  which  was  demoliih- 
ed  by  Croroweli ;  and  the  ground  h  now  laid  out 
into  ftreets.  The  corporation' con  (ills  of  a  may«k 
or  J  recor  !er ;  and  12  aldernurn^  of  whom  the  re- 
corder is  one ;  two  iherifTs ;  and  28  common 
council  men.  The  recorder  is  generally  a  ferjeant 
at  law,  and  fits  (is  judge  in:  all  crhninal  caufeSi^ 
The  mayor,  to  fupport  his  di'gnity,  is  infitled  to' 
certain  fees  from  fhiptf,  which  long  ago  amount* 
ed  to  L.500  or  L.  600.  Briltol  h  a  bilhop's  fee,  be- 
ing one  of  the  fix  ercAed  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of 
the  fpoih  of  the  mbnaft^rics.  The  cathedral 
church  was  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  t\  Auftin 
in  Briftol,  founded  by  Robert  Fitzharding,  fon  to 
a  king  or  Denmark,  once  a  citizen  here,  and  by^ 
him  filled  with  canons  regular  in  I14?.  At  the 
reformation,  Henry  VIIL  placed  therein  a  deant 
and  fix  p'-ebendaries,  which  mod^  of  government 
(iiil  continues.  During  a  great  part  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  this  fee  was  held  in  Commendam  by 
the  biftiop  of  Gloucefter.  This  diocefe  was  form- 
ed chiefly  out  of  that  of  Salifbqry,  with  a  f(naU 
part  from  thofc  of  Wells  and  Worccftcr.  It  con- 
tains moil  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  and  all  the  coun- 
ty of  Dorfet,  in  which  arc  236  parilbes.  It  has 
only  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  pf  Dbrfet  ^  iBvahieJ 
in  the  king^s  books  L.  338  r  8  :  4,  and  is  compu- 
ted to  be  annually  worth  L.  i50o>  including  its 
commcndams.  The  teuths  of  the  clergy,  L.  353^ 
188.  ojd.  The  revenue  of  the  abbey  of  St  Augul- 
tine,  or  St  Anftin,  in  Friftol,  was  valued  at  the 
dilfolution  at  L;  ^o  113:  11,  when  it  was  eredV- 
ed  into  a  cathedral  by  king  Henry  VlII.  by  the 
name  of  tfie  Cathedral  Church  of  tkk  Holy  Trinity. 
To  this  cathedral  belohgs  a  bifhop,  a  dean,  an 
archdeacon,  a  chancellor,  fix  prebendaries,  and 
other  inferior  officers  and  fervants.  Befides  the 
cathedral,  there  are  iS'pariih  churches;  and  dif- 
ienters  of  alt  denomination^^  of  whooi  the  Qua^ 
kers  are  very  refpedtable  both  for  wealth  and  num- 
bers. Among  the  pari  Hi  churches,  that  of  St  Mary 
R;itdiliff  is  reckoned  one  of  tb^  fineft  in  the  king-* 
dom.  In  t^is  churoh,  befides  two  monuments  of 
the  founder,  Willam  Canning  ,  who  had  been  ^ 
timci  mayor,  one  in  the  habit  of  a  magrftrate, 
and  another  in  that  of  a  prieft,  (for  in  his  latter 
clays  he  took  orders,)  thcit  is  one  of  Sir  William 
Penn,  father  to  the  famous  quaker.  The  old 
bridge  over  the  Avon  confided  of  4  broad  arches^ 
with  houfes  on  both  fides  like  tboTe  fcrmerly  on 
London  bridge ;  but  this  has  been  lately  pulled 
dowr^,  and  another  erefted  in  its  place.  No  carta 
or  waggons  a#e  admitted  into  Briftol,  leaft  they 
fliould  damage  the  fubtercaneous  vaults  andfewcrs. 
Sledges  are  uicd  in  their  ftead.  Queen's  fqunre 
Ebb  ft  is 
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is  fully  as  large  as  Lincoln's-iiiD-fields,  in  Lon- 
dofi,  and  has  in  the  centre  an  equeftrian  fta- 
tue  of  William  III.  All  the  gates  of  this  city 
remain  entire,  and  a  part  of  the  walls ;  the  reft 
were  razed  in  the  reign  of  William  11.  It  is  aU 
mod  as  broad  as  long,  about  7  miles  in  circum- 
ference»  and-  contains  about  X3}Ooo  hoiifes,  an4 
95,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  hofpitals,  the  chief 
arc,  I.  Q.  Elizabeth's,  in  which  too  boys  arc 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  naviga- 
tion ;  fix  of  whom,  when  they  go  out,  have  L.  10, 
and  the  reft  L.  8.  8b.  to  bind  them  apprentices : 
the  matter  is  allowed  L.450  a-year  for  their  main- 
tenance. 1.  Colfton's  hoipital ;  in  which  100  boys 
are  maintained  for  7  years,  and  taught  and  ap- 
prenticed, as  in  the  othtr.  3.  Another  founded 
aifo  by  Mr  Colfton,  in  169 1,  for  11  men  and  11 
women,  with  an  aUoi*ance  of  3  s.  per  week,  and 
24  facks  of  coals  in  the  year.  This  charity  coft 
the  founder  L.  15,000.  4.  Another  founded  part- 
ly by  Mr  Colfton  and  partly  by  the  merchants,  in 
which  x8  men  on  account  of  the  merchants,  and 
I  a  men  and  women  on  account  of  Mr  Colfton, 
are  maintained.  5.  An  infirmary,  which  was 
opened  in  1736  for  the  fick,  lame,  and  diftrcflcd 
poor,  is  maintained  by  fubfcription,  beBdes 
L.  5000  bequeathed  to  it  by  John  Eldridge,  Efq; 
formerly  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  at  this  port. 
There  arc  alfo  a  bridewell,  feveral  aim  houfes, 
and  chanty  fchools ;  a  guildhall  for  the  fefllons  and 
affizes,  the  mayors  and  flieriffi  courts;  a  council- 
houfe,  where  the  mayor  and  aldermen  meet  daily, 
to  adminifter  jufticc;  a  handfomc  new  exchange, 
with  3  entrances,  about  two  thirds  as  large  as 
that  of  London  ;  and  a  quay  half  a  mile  in  length, 
the  moft  commodious  in  England  for  (hipping  and 
landing  goods ;  for  which  purpofe  it  is  provided 
with  feVeral  cranes.  In  Coliege-grecn  is  a  ftately 
high  crofs,  with  the  effigies  of  feveral  kings  round 
it.  Iii  Winch-ftrcct  is  a  guard-houfc,  with  bar- 
racks for  foldiers.  The  trade  of  this  city  was 
computed  many  years  ago  to  be  much  greater  in 
proportion,  efpecially  to  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  than  th^t  of  London.  Fifty  fail,  fomc  of 
them  (hips  of  conliderabte  burthen,  have  arrived 
here  at  one  time,  or  very  near  one  another  from 
the  Weft  Indies.  For  this  trade,  and  that  to  Ire- 
land, it  is  much  better  fituated  than  London,  bc- 
fidcS  the  great  advantage  it  po(rc(res  of  an  inland 
navigation  by  the  Wye  and  Severn :  yet,  notwlth- 
ftnndin'g  its  favourable  fituation,  its  commerce  has 
'^f  late  rather  dec!ined.  Their  trade  extends  to 
fhe  Baltic,  Norway,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Guinea, 
and  the  Straits.  The  largeft  (hips  are  difcharged 
at  Hungroad,  4  mile«i  below  the  ci»y,  and  the 
j?ood9  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  lighters.  For 
budding,  equipping,  and  repairing  ihips,  there  arc 
dv^ck**,  yards,  rope- walks,  and  Ihip-wriphts.  Brif- 
t  1  has  fome  confiderable  woollen  manufadurcs  5 
?.vd  no  fewer  than*  15  glafs-houfes,  for  which 
Kingfwood  and  Mendip  furnifh  the  coals.  The 
c»»y  companies  arc  13  :  i.  Merchant  adventurers. 
z.  M'^rchant  tailors.  3.  Mercers.  "4.  Soap-boilers. 
5.  Tobacconifts.  6.  Butchers.  7.  Barbers.  8. 
'Fycrs.  9.  Hollicrs,  or  fledmen.  10.  Shoemakers. 
II.  Coopers.  11.  Bakers.  '13.  Smiths.  For  f up- 
flying  the  city  wiih  water  there  arc  6  public  con- 
duits.   Handfome  hackney  coaches  may  be  hired. 
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at  Tcry  reafonabk  rate%  but  thty  do  not  ply  in 
the  ftreets ;  and  there  are  alfo  ftage  coaches,  which 
fet  out  every  day  for  Bath,  London,  and  other 
places.  Here  likewife  is  a  theatre,  where  play«  2re 
adted  alraoft  every  night  during  the  recefs  of  the 
comedians  from  the  metropolis.  There  are  two  an- 
nual fairs,  to  which  the  concourfe  is  fo  great,  that 
the  neighbouring  inns  have  filled  100  b^s  a  piece 
with  their  guefts.  In  winter  there  is  an  a(rcmbly 
every  Thurfday  for  the  g?yer  part  of  the  citizens 
of  both  fexes.  About  half  way  betwiiU  Briftol 
and  Bath,  at  a  place  called  Warmly,  a  com« 
pany  of  Briftol  mf?rchants  have  erected  a  Boblc 
manufacture  of  pins  and  other  brafs  uteotilti 
which  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  mdu- 
ding  about  200  children  of  both  fcxes  from  7  to 
la^or  13  years  of  age.  All  the  difTerent  opera- 
tions of  melting,  plating,  drawing,  hammciing, 
turning,  &c.  arc  performed  by  wheeU  worked 
with  water,  which  is  raifcd  by  two  fire-engines 
of  a  very  curious  mechanifm.  Briftol  (ends  two 
members  to  parliament.  Whoever  marries  a  ci- 
tizen's daughter  becomes  free  of  the  city.  It  has 
3  markets,  on  Wed.  Frid.  and  Sat.  It  U  4c  m. 
S.  of  Hereford,  60  NE.  of  Exeter,  34  SlV.  ty 
S.  of  Gloucefter,  50  SSW,  of  Worccfter,  la 
WNW.  of  Bath,  and  124  W.  of  Loudon.  Lon. 
a.  36.  W.  Lat.51.  a8.  N. 

(1.)  Bristol,  a  maritime  county  of  the  United 
States  in  Maifachufetts ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Norfolk,  on  the  SW.  by  the  State  of  Rhodr- 
Ifla'nd,  oh  the  S.  and  S£.  by  Buzzard's  bay,  and 
on  the  NE.  by  Pljrmouth  cou&ty.  ft  is  4a  miles 
in  length,  and  3a  in  breadth ;  and  is  divided  into 
15  townfhips,  viz.  Taunton,  Norton,  £afton« 
Mansfield,  Att1(:borough,  Swanzy,  Somerfet, 
Dighton,  Kaynham,  Berkley,  Freetown,  Welt- 
port,  Dartmouth,  New-Bedford,^  and  Rehoboth. 
It  contains  4,514  houfes,  and  31,709  inhabitants. 
This  county  contains  valuable  mines  of  iron  ore, 
which  are  worked  to  a  large  amount.  Cooper 
ore  has  t>een  difcovertd  in  Attleborough  towa- 
ihip.    The  chief  town  is  Taunton. 

(3.)  Bristol,  a  maritime  county  of  the  ftate  of 
Rhode-Ifland,  7  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Mount-Hope,  or  Brif- 
tol-bay,  on  the  W.  by  Warwick-bay,  on  the  N. 
by  the  ftate  of  Maifachufetts,  and  on  the  S.  by 
part  of  Narraganfet  bay.  It  is  divided  into  three 
townfliips,  viz.  Briftol,  Warren,  and  Barrington; 
and  contains  3,113  free  inhabitants,  and  98  fl^ves. 

(4.)  Brist.ol,  a  poft  town,  and  the  capital  of 
the  preceding  county ;  (N.  3.)  It  is  Btuated  on 
the  mam,  11  miles  NNE.  of  Newport,  and 
contains  about  150  dwellings,  a  handfome  court- 
houfe,  a  church  for  Epifcopaiians,  and  one  for 
CongregatidnaHfts.  This  town  waa  bombarded 
by  captain  Wa'lace,  commanding  a  fmall  Britiih 
fquadron,  in  Odtobcr,  1775,  and  laid  under  con- 
tribution ;  no  lives  were  loft  on  the  occafion,  ex- 
cept the  mintfter  of  the  congregational  church, 
who  icft  his  houfe  at  the  commencement  of  the 
bombardment,  and  being  feck  and  very  weak,  pc- 
riftied  in  the  fields.  Several  of  the  houfes.  were 
deftroyed ;  but  they  have  been  fince  rebuilt.  It 
is  now  flourifhing,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade  to  Africa,  the  Wcrft  Indies,  and  tbedifi^erent 
States.  Withio  the  jurifdi^ion  of  this  town,  iv 
^  ^  Mount 
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Mount  Hope*  the  laft  refidence  of  the  famous  ternal  iofhrnmationsy  fpitting  blood,  dylentefyr 
king  PhHip.    It  is  now  the  feat  of  Mr  Bradford,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifccra,  coofumption,  dnop' 


fenator  in  Congrcfs,  Thii  pbcc  is  remarkable  for 
the  largf*  quantities  of  fine  vegetables^  with  which 
it  funiiihes  the  neighbouring  towns,  upwards  of 
300,000  ropes  of  onions,  befides  iosmcnfe  quan- 
tities of  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.  &c.  are  rai* 
fed  here  annuaUy.  A  fupreme  court  is  held  here 
the  I  ft  Monday  in  A.pril,  and  October,  and  a 
court  of  common  pleas  the  ift  Monday  in  January 
and  ■  July.  It  is  4  m'tles  S.  of  Warren,  14  S£. 
by  £.  of  Providence,  and  300  from  Philadelphia. 

(5.)  Bristol,  or  )  the  capital  of  the  county  of 

Bristol,  new,  )  Bucks  in  Pennfylvania,  ntu- 
ated  on  the  river  Delaware,  about  %o  miles  N.  of 
Philadelphia.  It  contains  about  50  dwellings, 
fume  of  which  are  neat  and  commodious.  It  is 
an  agreeable  handfome  place;  and  is  the  refort  of 
much  company  in  fummer.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Sir  Williana  Kieth,  in  1710;  and  was  govern- 
ed by  a  burgefa  and  common  council  men,  until 
the  reyolution.    Lon.  75.  o.  W.^Lat.  40.  45.  N. 

(6.)  *  Bristol  stonb.  A  kmd  of  foft  dia- 
mond found  in  a  rock  near  the  city  of  Briftol. — 
Of  this  kind  of  cryftal  are  the  better  and  larger 
fort  of  Brijoljfonej,  and  the  Kerry  ftones  of  fre- 
land.  Jfoodward*   , 

(7.)  Bristol  stones  are  found  in  St  Vincent's 
rock  above  the  hot  well  of  Bristol  ;  ($  8.)  They 
are  fix- cornered,  and  very  beautiful  and  tranfpa- 
rent ;  but|they  are  not  fo  plentiful  now  as  in  Cam- 
den's days,  when  he  (ays  whole  buihels  might 
have  been  eafily  gathered. 

(8.)  Bristol  wells.  A  mile  below  the  city, 
(N**  I.)  clofc  by  the  river,  is  the  hot  well,  whofe 
waters  are  good  in  pbthiltcal,  fcorbutic,  and  in- 
flammatory diforders.  To  this  there  is  a  great 
refort  in  the  fummer,  of  invalids,  as  welt  as  other 
company ;  for  whofe  accommodation  and  enter- 
tainment there  is  a  pump-room,  ball-room,  cof- 
fiee*hou{e,  with  tavern?,  and  a  great  number  of 
elegant  lodging  houfes,  both  beiow  on  a  level  with 
the  well,  and  above,  in  the  delightful  village  of 
Cl.fton,  which  is  (ituated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
from  whence  there  are  downs  extending  feveral 
miles,  where  the  company  ride  out  for  exercife. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pure  and  falutary  than  the 
air  of  thefe  downs,   which  afford  many  roman- 


fy,  fcurvy  with  heat,  ftone,  gravd,  ftrangury,^ 
habitual  gout,  atrophy,  ilow  fever,  fcrbphula,. 
gleets,  and  diabetes,- in  which  lafl  it  is  a  fpecific, 
and  may  be  drunk  as  freely  as  the  thirA  requires 
it.  The  hot  months  are  the  beft  for  ufing  it.— - 
The  Briftol  and  Matlock  waters  are  of  exaAly  the 
fame  qualities.  Dolors  Mead  and  Lane  firft  efta- 
btilbed  the  reputation  of  Briftol  waters  in  difeafe» 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  BiEftdes  the  hot  wellr 
there  is  a  cold  fprmg  which  gufhes  out  of  a  rock 
on  the  fide  of  the  Avon,  and  fupplies  the  cold 
bath. 

BRISTOWCAUSEWAY,  a  vrlhige  in  Surry, 
near  Ciapham. 
Bristow-park,  in  Leicefterfhire' 
BRISURB,  in  fortification,  a  line  of  4  or  5  fa- 
thoms, parallel  to  the  line  of  defence. 

*  BRIT  «./.thc  name  of  a  fifh.— The  pilchardr 
were  wont  to  pur(ue  the  briu  upon  which  they 
feed,  into  the  havens.  Carew. 

(I.  I.)  BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  the 
moft  confiderable  of  all  the  European  iflands,  ex- 
tends from  the  Lizard  Point,  in  the  latitude  of  a« 
bout  50^  to  Dunefbay  Head,  ifi  latitude  58.  40* 
N.  or,  taking  it  in  a  ftraigbt  line  from  N.  to  S. 
about  8^  or  550  miles  ;  anid  from  Dover  head  on 
the  £.  to  Landi  tiid  on  the  W.  comprehends 
about  7®  of  longitude,  which  may  be  computed 
at  about  ^90  miles.  Others  eftimate  its  length  at 
700  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  300 ;  but  the  form 
being  very  irregular,  and  leifening  continually  to- 
wards the  north,  proper  allowances  muft  be  made 
in  computing  its  dimenfions. 

(2.)  Britain,  ancient  names  and  etyw^o- 
LOGiKS  OF.  The  ancient  name  of  this  tfland  was 
Albion,  the  name  Britain  being  then  common 
to  all  the  iflands  round  it.  Hence  Agathemerus, 
fpeaking  of  the  Britifli  iflandtf,  **  They  are  many 
in  number,  (fays  he,)  but  the  moft  confiderable 
among  them  are  Hibemia  and^  Albion."  And 
Ptolemy,  to  the  chapter  wherein  he  defcribesthis 
ifiand,  prefixef  the  following  title;  *' The  fitu- 
ationp  or  ^/^/0;i»  n  Britifh  ifland.''  But  as  this 
far  excelled  the  other  Britifli  iflands,  the  name  of 
Albion  in  time  was  laid  quite  afide,  and  that  of 
Britain  ufed  in  its  ftead.    By  this  name  it  waa 


t\c  and  agreeable  profpeds,  comprehending  King-    known  in  Pliny's  time,  and  even  in  Csefar's.— - 


road,  with. the  fliips  at  anchor,  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn,  and  the  mountains  of  Wales.  Of  the  4 
principal  warm  waters  naturally  produced  in  Eng- 
land thoie  of  this  Well  are  the  leaft  fo.  Aa*the 
Bath  waters  arc  proper  where  the  fccretions  arc 
defective,  fo  the  Briftol  water  is  of  fervicc  where 
they  txceed  the  requirements  of  heaith.  The 
Bath  water  warms  \  the  Briftol  coqls.  Bath  wa- 
ter helps  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  nerves ;  the 
Briftol  favours  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder. 
Except  a  jaundice  attend,  the  Briftol  water  may 
be  of  ufe  in  dropfies  by  its  drying  and  diuretic 
qualities.  Dr  Winter  aflVrts,  that  there  is  no 
iron  in  Briftol  water ;  and  that  its  mineral  con- 
tents are  chalk,  lapis  calcareus,  and  calaminans. 
Five  gallons  of  this  water,  after  evaporation,  af- 
forded  only  3  iii.  and  gr.  ii.  of  a  mineral-iike  fnh- 
ftance.  llie  difeafes  in  which  this  water  is  ufeful 
are  interual  hcmorrhagieSfimipoderate  meNfesi  in- 


The  origin  of  both  thefe  names  is  very  uncertain. 
Some  derive  that  of  Albion  from  the  Greek  word. 
aipboft,  which  according  to  Feftu«,  fign(fies^jS>i/^» 
the  chalky  cliftii,  that  in  feveral  places  rife  on  the 
fouthern  coafts  having  that  colour ;  while  others 
pretend  thia  name  was  borrowed  from  a  fobulous 
giant,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  mentioned  by  feveral 
ancient  authors.  Some ,  etymologifts  have  rc» 
courfe  to  the  Hebrew,  and  others  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian ;  alHtn  in  the  former  fienifyiu^r  ^'hitey  and 
alp  in  the  latter  flgnifying  high.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Britain  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than  that  of 
Albion.  Nennius  and  fome  other  Britifli  writers 
derive  it  from  Brutus,  or  Brito,  tl»e  5th  in 
defccnt  from  the  celebrated  iEneas.  Ohers  de- 
rive it  from  the  Britifli  words  prid  cnin,  i^at  is  a 
<white  fortny  foftened  by  degrees  into  Britannia. 
Camden  derives  it  from  the  word  britb^  which, 
in  the  ancient  language  of  the  ifland,  fignitica 
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painted;  and  tania^  importing,   in  Greek,  a  re-  fetf>iire;  bamnomi,  in  Devcmftitre  and  CornwaTT; 

giod  or  country;   foS^at   the  word    Bntbania^  At  rebates  ^  iiiBcrkfhire;  Sifwes/m  South  Wal«; 

changed  in  proccls  of  time  into  £ri/«m;/«,  ext>ref-  Qrdtn^ices^  in  North  Wales ;  tteni.  in  E^cx,  Suf- 

fes  whrft  the  Britons  really  were  that  i&,  painted,  folk,  Norfolk,  &c.;  BriganteSf  in  Yorkftiirc;  and 

Somner,  fays,  that  the  name  Britain  oomtrs  from  fcvcr<il  others.     Caiedonia^  or  B  itannia  BurBara, 


hrydioi  fignifying,  in  the  Britrih  tongue,  ra^e, 
and  poiiitinp  out  thctiolent^cjtionof  thcfrathat 
furrourds  the  ilUnd.  Mr  Whjttaker,  in  bis  hif- 
tory  of  M'ln^hefter,  derives  it  from  the  ^word 
britb^  briet<,  Srtt,  bris^  or  brigy    which    he    fays. 


was  never  fubdiied  by  the  Romans,  who  did  not 
p.  nerrate  farther  than  thr  monies  Grampii.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Caledonians  and  PiSs^  fo  called, 
becaufe  thcry  painied  their  bodie*  ;  which  praAice 
in'^eed  was  common  to  all  ih:*  Briton?,  as  well  as 


fignities  divided ozjiriped,  Ag.tinft  the  firft  of  thefe  to  other  barbarous  nations.    Scoti^  the  Scots,  are 

ctymuIogVcs  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  found-  only  n^entioned  by  later  writer.-,  after  the  t»aic  <»f 

ed  on  a  fable  :  and  agaialt  the  other  4,  lies  one  Theodoliu*;  and  jrenerallyfuppofed  to  have  come 

common  and  unanfwerable  obje6ion  ;  which  is,  from  I'-eland.    The  SE.  part  of  Britain  ts  thought 

'that  the  name  of  Britain  was  i^iven  to  the  ifland  to  have  been  peopled  from  Gaul.    Tacitus  ima- 

by  foreigners,  who  could  not  borrow  it  from  the  gioes  that  the  Caledonians,  from  tbrir  fizc  and 

Britilh  tongue^  with  which  they  were  in  all  iifce-  the  colour  of   their  hair,   were  of  German  ex-» 

Hhood  unacqaaintrd.    That  the  ifland  received  tra^ion.    The  Siiwes,  or  Welih,  for  fimilar  rca- 

the  name  of  B'-itain  hbm  foreigners  is  cvir^ent,  fons,  arc  believed  td  have  come  from  Spain, 
intce  the  natives  never  ftyled  themfeivcs  Britons,       (4.]  Br  it  A  in,  anci£nt  roman  •ivisioks  of, 

nor  their  country  5nV/w^;  their  true  rame  being  &o.    The  Romans  divided  our  ifland  into  two 

CV-wr/,  or  CVw^ri  /  whence  Gflw^rw  the  name  of  parts;    Britannia  Romana,  and  Brit  an  Nfa 

Waies  to  this  day  among  the  Weifli.    The  l^amei  Barbara.    Tnefe  were  of  different  extent  at  dif- 

liochart,  fpeakJng  of  the  colonies  and  languafje  ferent  times,  according  to  the  progrefs  of  their 

of  the  Piioenicians,  offersa  corje^nre,  which  mott  concjuefti.    Britannia  Romana  was  fubdivided  m- 

of  our  modern  writers  have  adopted  as  the  raoft  to  Superior,  anfwering  to  Wales,   and    Infersor^ 

itatural.  THePhGenicians,according  tothat  writer,  compiehending  the  reft  of  it:  likewife  into  Bri- 

« Tailed  this  ifland  and  feme  others  near  it,  Baart  A'  tafinia,  prima,  feeunda,  Valentia^  Maxima  C^/arieU" 

7tac,  that  is  the  land  or  country  of  tin  or  lead,  and  /is,  and  Flantia  Cafarienjis ;  but  the  limits  of  thefcr 

more  contradedly  Bratannae  \  which  name,  paf-  are  not  known.    The  priricipal  rivers  of  Britain, 

ftng  from  the  Pbcentcianb  to  the  Greek*,   and  they  denominated  Tam^j,  the  Thames;  ftf^rf«a, 

from  thefe  to  the  Romans,  might  have  been  fi>frefi-  the  Severn  ;  Abus,  the  Humbcr,  ccmpofed  of  the 

e^\t\tot\ioitoi  B'itannicj,^r\^  Britannia,    That  Onfe;  Trent,    and  other  braoches;    Fedra,  the 

the Phosniciansfirltdifcnvcred thefe iflands,  which  Were;  Tina,  theTync;  Ilwta,  the  Eden,  whicn 

were  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  called  Ceiffiterides,  runs  into  the  JEfiuarium  Ituna^  the  Soiway  frith  ; 

and  are  proved  by  Camden  to  bcour  Sciily  iilanda,  Tuaefis,  or  Tuefis,  the  Tweed ;  Bodotria^  or  Bo- 

appeara  both  from  Strabo  and  Pliny ;  of  which  deria,  the  Forth ;   Ghta,  the  Clyde ;   TVua,  the 

the  former  tells  u«,  that  the  Phncxnicians  tirft  Tay  ; /Jt-raw,  the  Dec,  &c.    The  W.&  N.  part* 

brought  tin  from  the  Cafliterides,  which  they  fold  of  the  ifland  are  in  general'mountaiuous.'  The  only 

to  the  Greeks;  but  kept  the  trade  to  themfelves,'  mountain,  however,  or  rather  range  of  mountains 

and  the  place  private ;  and  the  latter  writes,  that  which  the  Romans  have  diftinguiflted  by  a  n^me, 

Mediocritus  was  the  hrft  who  brought  lead  from  \%Mom  Grampius,ihc  Grampian  mountains,  whic^, 

the  Cafliteride«( ;  where  Boi^hart  Jhows*  that  we  beginning  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  not  far 

ought  to  read  Melichartus,  who  is  the  Phoenician  from  Aberdeen,  run  weft  ward  to  Cowal,  in  Argyll- 

Hercules  of  SanchoniathO)  to  whom  that  nation  ihire,  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ifland. 
afcribe  .their  firft  weftern  difcovt'ries.    But  not-       (5.)  Britain,  ancient  state  op  govern* 

Withftandinir  the  care  of  the  Phoenicians  to  con-  h^ENT  in.    When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  it 

ceal  thefe  ifla  ids,  the  Greeks  at  laft  di(c  )vered  was  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  independent 

thtRi;  and  T^^^fi  them  the  name  of  Caffiterides,  ftates,  which  facilitated  the  conqueft  of  it.    Each 

which  in  the  Grerk  tongue,  (ignifies  the  fame  with  ftaite  was  governed  by  a  king  or  chief  magiftrate» 

ISarat  Anac  m  the  Phoenician.    The  name  was  and  under  him  by  feveral  obieftains,  who  ruled 

.tt  firft  given  to  the  iflinds  of  Sciiiy  already  men-  each  his  own  tribe  with  a  kind  of  fubordinatc  au- 

tioned,  but  by  degrees  communicated  to  all  the  thority.    One  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  regal  office 

other^  lyinv;  in  the  fame  fea.    Thus  for  Bochart.—^  was  to  command  in  war;  which  thefe  foverci^na 

Hat  after  a -J,  his  ()pinion8,  however  plaufible,  may  always  executed  in  perfon,  whether  they  were 

he  as  far  from  the  truth  as  any  of-the  reft;  many  kings  or  queens;  for  in  thia  refped,  at  in  fuc- 

inftaiices  of  names  given  to  new  difcovered  cuun-  crcding  to  the  crown,  there  was  no  diftiodion  of 

tries  ihowing,  that  the  origin  of  fuch  names  is  not  fcxes.    Thefe  kings  were  frequently  at  war  with 

.always  owing  to  rcafon,  but  often  to  charice  or  one  another,  though  Diodoms  Siculus  fays  they 
caprice,                                                                '  ufuRil^  lived  in  peace.   The  authority  of  thie  kings 

'  (3.)  Britain,  ancient  nations   op.    The  of  Britain  was  greatly  controalcd  by  the  pricfts 

Romans  upon  their  arrival  in  this  ifland,  found  called  Druids,  who  were  not  only  the  minifters 

the  people,  who  inhabited  the  various  parts  of  it,  of  religion,  but  alfo  pofTefTed  the  right  of  making 

divided  jiKo  a  numbtr  of  different  tribes.    The  lawif,  of  explaming  and  executing  them.    Their 

chief  ttHfijDDi;,  as  denommated  by  the  Romans^  power,  and  confequently  the  honour  paid  them, 

were  the  Cantii,  who  inhabited  Kent ;  Trinoban"  was  incredibly  great.    They  were  confidered  as 

tes,  Middlefex ;  Belgx,  or  Regni,  in  Hampfliire,  the  intcrprcten  of  the  Godi ;  they  were  exempt- 
ygiltlhire,  and  Somerfctfiiire ;  DurQtriges,  in  Dor«  ed 
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ev3  from  al!  taxe?  and  military  fcrvices ;  and  tbeir 
pcrfons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable. 

(6.) BiiiTAiN, ANCIENT  TOWNS  OF.  The B.ltons 
had  fcarcely  any  towns  of  note  when  invaded  by 
jthe  Komar.a.  The  termination  Cheften  whch  is 
common  to  To  many  towns  in  £ngiand»  is  thought 
to  be  derived  from  the  l^iin  cqftrat  andth^tthefe 
were  places  of  Roman  encampments,  Londi- 
N  u  M,  London,  was  cariy  remarkable  for  a  ftrcat 
refort  of  merchants.  Canulodurtwth  Mild  en,  or 
liccordmg  to  others,  Colcheftcr,  wab  the  firft  Ro- 
man c6Joay  in  Britam.  The  ports  moft  frequent- 
ed under  the  emperors,  were  RutupLty  R»chbOf 
rough,  in  Kent;  tht,Portuj  Dubru,  Dover,  and 
LemanUy  Lymo,  near  which,  Caefar  is  fu;)porsd 
to  have  landed.  Other  remarkable  places  were, 
I>urovervum^  Canterbury;  Durobrivis,  Rochtfter; 
yenta  Belgaruniy  Winchefter ;  Durniiun^  or  Dur* 
non/ariaf  Dorcbcftcr;  Ifca,  Exeter;  Verulamiumt 
Veruiam,  near  St  Alban's ;  Aqutt  Solh^  or  Calj^^ 
Btith;  Cianumy  Glou»efter;  Drvay  Cnefter,  ua 
the  river  Dee,'  where  the  ancient  walls  and  forti- 
fications ftill  remain ;  Lindum  Colwi'u,  Lincoln ; 
Eboracum^  York;  Lugtevallum^  Carlifle ;  Alata 
cafiruy  fuppoied  to  b:;  Edinburgh,  called  ancient* 
ly  JSJinoditnumt^hom  its  Celtic  appellation,  Dtut 
JiiJaaf  the  eminence  or  citadel  of  Ait.  .n  ;  Burg^ 
Saxon,  anfwering  to  ilme  in  the  Celtic* ;  qr,  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  Mdefh  a.  Northumbrian 
king  who  built  or  po0ened  it. 

(7.)Britain,  customs  and  manners  of  thb 

ANCIENT  INHABITANTS  OF.     Bctidcb  the  Druidily 

($5-3  '^<^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  clafles  highly  refpeded 
both  in  Gaul  and  Britain*  the  one  called  Bardss 
who  fang  hiftorical  and  heroic  f<nigs  in  praife  of 
brAvc  warriors;  and  the  other,  Prophits,  who 
f  orc:told  future  events^  from  omens  and  the  entrails 
of  viitlimi);  for  the  Druids  were  much  addiAed  to* 
<livination,  and  to  gratify  that  propen fit y  com* 
mated  a(fts  of.  the  greateft  pr4}elty.  The  Britons 
were  much  more  united  with  peiped  to  religious 
thao  political  matjters.  The  con^ant  iealoufy  and 
frequent  hoftiiity  wWch  fpbftftcd  between  the 
different  ftatcs  were  very  unfavourable  to  external 
defence.  To  this  want  of  union  Tacitus  afcribet 
t^eir  fubje^ion  to  the  Romans,  who,  with  their 
II fual  policy  firft  formed  alliances  with  fome  of 
the  lUtes,  and  ufed  their  afBftance  to  crufti  the 
reft  ;  then  quarrelling  with  their  allies,  they  re- 
duced thcot  alfp ;  -which  was  fooncr  or  later  the 
fnte  of  all  the  allies  of  Rome.  The  dwellings  of 
the  ancient  Britons  were  fcattered  over  the  coun- 
try,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  gene- 
rally iituated  on  the  brink  of  fome  rivulets  for  the 
£ake  of  water,  and  on  the  ikirt  of  fOmc  wood  or 
toreflf  for  the  convenience  of  hunting*  and  paf- 
ture  for  their  cattle.  For  rooft  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  parts  of  Briuin. lived  on  milk  and 
flefht  ivithout  corn;  and  had  no  clothing  but 
ikins.  The  principal  ilrei>gth  of  the  Britifh  for- 
ces confided  in  infantry  ^  alihoDgh  they  alfo  had 
a  nuoierous  cavalry;  and  fome  nations  likewife 
bought  from  chariots  armed  with  fcythes»  which 
they  managed  with  great  dexterity.  The  chief- 
tains managed  the  reins,  while  their  dependents 
fought  firom  the  chariot.  The  cruel  policy  of  the 
Komana  in  difarniing  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered provincesi  produced  a  wonderful  change 


of  chnra^er  in  the  Britons;  which  th e more hu marie 
tho'  artful  conduct  of  Apricola  contributed  threat-  . 
ly  to  accelerate.  See  Agricola,  N*  i.  By  de- 
grees, they  acquired  a  tafte  for  thofe  retinemegts 
which  ftimuUte  to  vice  {deloAmenta  vitiorum^)  por- 
ticos* baths*  and  elegant  entertainments;  and 
whatconftituted  part  of  their  flavery  was,  through 
inexperience,  termed  by  them  humanity  or  poJite- 
neft.  Thus  the  Britons,  after  being  fubjedtd  to 
the  Roman  yolce,  although  greatly  tncreafed  m 
numbers,  and  improved  in  poiiit  of  domeftic  en- 
joyment, funk  in  a  fhort  time  from  being  one  of 
the  braveft  of  nations  into  fciblenefs  and  cft>mi- 
inacy ;  fo  that  when  the  Romans  left  them,  they 
were  in  a  manner  quite  defencelefs,  and  thus  be- 
came an  eafy  prey  to  the  fidl  invaders. 

^8.)  Britain,  history  of.  The  hiftory  of 
Britain,  or  rather  of  South  Britain,  (for  the 
BDrthem  part  was  for  many  ages  only  known  by 
the  name  of  CAi^RDOfclA,)  is  naturally  divided  in- 
to fix  periods,  vi^.  i.  Before  the  Roman  Invafion  : 
a.  From  that  invafion  to  the  Union  of  all  Bngland 
under  Egbert  the  Great :  3,  Prom  that  period  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Angl6-Saxon  conftitution 
and  government,  by  William  the  Norman :  4. 
From  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  Union  of  the 
two  crowns  under  James  I. :  f.  From  the  accef- 
fion  of  James  I.  to  the  revolution :  and,  6.  From 
that  grand  «ra,  to  the  {^efent  irtiportant  period,' 
The  firft  of  tbefe  periods  being  tilted  with  nothing 
but  fabulou«  legends,  merits  Httle  or  no  ndtice  : 
the  hiftory  of  the  ad,  3d,  and  4th  periods,  belongs 
properiy  to  £n6  l and,  and  will  therefore  be  found- 
under  that  article,  although  South  Britain  was 
not  known  by  that  name^  tilt  long  after  the  Ro- 
man Inralion.  The  hiftory  of  Grsat  Britain, 
therefore  is  property  reftrided  to  the  two  laft  pe- 
riods. But,  although  we  think  there  i«  an  impro- 
priety in  ftiUng  the  kingdom^  conftitution,  govern- 
ment, inhabitants,  5cc.&c.  of  Great  Britain^ 
Sngii/bf  inftead  of  Briti/bf  yet  to  avoid  makintr  a 
chafm  in  the  Bngliih  hiftory,  by  ftopping  at  the 
death  of  Eliztheth,  we  ftiall  refer  the  reader,  of 
both  thefc  interefting  periods  to  the  article  Eng- 
land. 

(9.)  Britaih,  islands  of.  The  chief  iflandg 
round  Britain,  as  denominated  by  the  Romans 
arc,  yedUf  Wight ;  Cafiterutej,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Scilly  Iflands,  fo  called,  from  their  producing 
tin,  by  the  Phccnician  Greeka,  who  gave  thu 
name  likewife  to  promontorhtm  Bolermmy  Lat*df- 
eod,  and  Damnonitm  or  Ocrinum,  the  Lizard 
point,'  as  alfo  a  part  of  Cornwall ;  M^mtj  Angle- 
fey,  the  feat  of  the  Druids,  and  Mona  or  Monadn^ 
Man ;  EbufUi  or  Hebrides^  the  Aveftern  liles  of 
Scotland  ;  Orcadei,  the  Orkneys,  oppofite  to  the 
promontory  Oretu,  Dnngfby :  to  which  add  the 
Shetland  iflands,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ulthna  Thufe 
of  the  ancients,  which  they  imagined  the  moft  re- 
mote part  of  the  earth  towards  the  north. 

(10.)  Britain,  modern  division  op.  The 
whole  ifland  of  Great  Britain  has  long  been  di- 
vidcd  into  England,  Scotland,  anct  Wales; 
all  of  which  were  formerly  under  different  fovc- 
retgns,  though  now  happily  united  under  one. 
For  a  particular  defcription  and  hiftory  of  each,  fee 
the£e  articles. 

(11.)  Britain,  North.    Sec  Scotland. 
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•Cw.)  Britain,  South.    See  Ekglawd. 

(11.)  BRITAIN,  Cape.    See  Breton,  Cape. 

,(III.)  Britain,  New,  a  iarge  country  of  North 
America,  caDed  aUb  Terra  Labrador^  has  Hai- 
foii's  bay  and  ftrait,  on  the  N.  and  W. ;  Canada 
and  the  river  St  Lawrence,  i^n  the  S..;  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  E.  it  i«  fubjta  to  Great 
Britain,  but  yield'*  only  Ikins  andiurs.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  bed  defcription  of  this  country  that 
we  have  met  with.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the  coro- 
ipander  of  the  Otter  (loop,  and  communicated  to 
ihe  P-oyal  Society  by  the  hon.  DaineB  Barrington, 
in  1774.  **  There  is  no  part  of  the  Brittfb  domi- 
nionfi  fo  little  known  as  the  immenfc  country  of 
Xfibrador.  jSo  few  have  vifited  the  northern  parts 
of  this  vaft  country,  that  almoft  from  theftraits 
of  Belteifie  until  you  come  to  the  entrance  to  Hud- 
fon's  bay,  ftir  more  than  ro®  of  lat.  no  chart  which 
can  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  coaft  hath  been 
Jiitherto  forijncd.  The  barrencefs  of  the  countr/ 
explain  why  it  has  been  fo  feldom  frequented. 
Here  avarice  has  biit4ittie  to  feed  on.  Perhaps, 
without  an  immttderate  ih are  of  vanity,  I  may  ven« 
ture  to  prefumCt  that  as  far  as  I  have  bcen«  which 
is  to  the  Utkude  of  59. 10.  the  draught  which  f 
liave  been  able  to  form  is  by  much  thebeft  of -any 
that  has  hitherto  been  made.  Others  have  gone 
before  me  bleft  with  abilities  fuperior  to  mine, 
and  to  whom  1  hope  to  be  thought  eqaal  in  afli« 
-duity.  But  I  bad  advantages  which  they  were 
destitute  of ;  with  a  fmall  veflfel,  and  having  an 
Indian  with  me,  whofknew  every  rock  and  fhoal 
jipon  the  coaft,  P  was  enabled  to  be  accurate  in 
my  obfcrvationtt ;  and  theCc  are  the  reafon?  why 
I  deem  my  own  iketch  preferable,  to  alt  others. 
As  thi&  country  is  one  of  the  moft  barren  in  the 
whole  world,  fp  its  fea  coaft  is  the  moft  remark* 
able*  .Bordered  by  innumerable  »flaadf<,  and  mn* 
ny  of  thenw  being  a  eondderable  dtftance  from 
the  m^in  l^nd*  ^  fbip  of  harden  would  fail  a 
^reat  way  along  the  coaft  without  being  able 
to  for-m  any  notion  of  its  true  fituation.  Hence 
i^  is  that  all  charts  of  it  have  been  fo  extreme-- 
ly  erroneoBS;  a^d  hence  arofe  tbofe  opinions 
that  fome  of  tb^  inlets  extended  a  vaft  diftance' 
into  the  country,  if  not  quite  into  the  fca  of  Hod- 
Ion's  bay.  Davis's  mkt,  which  has  been  fo  much ' 
talked  of,  is  not  %q  leagues  from  the  entrance  of 
.  it  to  its  extrefiitty.  The  navigation  here  is  ex- 
tremely hazardous*  Towatrds  the  land,  the  fea  ia 
covered  with  lar:ge  bodies  and  broken  pieces  of 
ice  \  and  the  farther  you  go  northward,  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  you  meet  with.  Some  of  thofe 
maiTes,  which  the  feamen  call  l/lands  ofice^  are  of 
a  prodigious  magnitude;  and  they  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  fwim  two  thirds  under  water.  You 
will  frequently  fee  them  more  than  100  feet  above 
the  fnrface ;  and  to  fliips  in  a  ftorm,  or  in  thick 
weather,  nothing  can  be  more  terrible.  Thole 
prodigious  pieces  of  ice  come  from  the  north,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  freezing  of  ca- 
taradtn  upon  the  lands  about  £aft  Greenland  ai>d 
the  pole.  As  foon  as  the  feverity  of  the  winter 
btgins  to  abate,  their  immenfe  weight  break**  them 
from  the  ftiorc,  and  they  are  driven  to  the  fouih- 
ward.  To  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  Lahr.idor, 
their  appearance  upon  the  coaft  ferves  as  a  token 
of  the  approiftcb  of  fummer*    This  vaft  tr.id  of 
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land  is  extremely  barren,  and  altogether  incapable 
of  cultivation.  l^\it.  furface  is  every  where  uneven 
and  covered  with  large  ftones,  fome  of  which  aie 
of  amazing  dimenfions.  There  are  few  fprings; 
yet  throughout  the  country  there  are  prodtgioas 
chains  of  lakes  or  ponds,  which  are  produced  by 
the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  Thcfe 
ponds  abound  in  trout,  but  they  are  very  fmail. 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  ai^  level  land.  It  is  a  comw 
try  formed  of  frightful  moi^ntains,  and  unfruitful 
valleys.  The  mauntain^  are  almoft  devoid  of  e- 
very  fort  of  herbage.  A  blightei  fhruH  a»»d  a  fit- 
tie  mofn  is  fometimes  to  be  feen  upon  them,  but 
in  general  the  bare  rock  is  ah  you  behold.  The 
v^rftleys  are  full  of  crooked  low  trees,  foch  as  the 
different  pines,  fpruce,  birch,  and  a  fpecies  of 
cedar.  Up  fome  of  the  deep  bay*,  and  not  far 
from  the  water,  it  is  faid,  however,  there  are  a 
few  ftick^  of  no  inconfiderabie  ftee.  In  a  word, 
Ih^whole  country  is  nothing  more  than  a  prodi- 
gious heap  of  barren  rocks.  The  ciimate  is  ex- 
tremely rigorous.  There  is  but  little  appearance 
of  fummer  before  the  middle  of  July;  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  approach  of  winter  is  very  evident.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  tbe  winters  withfn  thefe 
few  years  have  been  Jefs  fevere  than  they  have 
been  known  heretofore.  The  caufe  of  fuch  an  al- 
teration it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  AH  a- 
<ong  there  apc  many  tivers  that  empty  themCclves 
into  the  fea,  yet  there  are  but  few  of  any  con- 
^deration ;  and  you  muft  not  imagine,  that  the 
largeft  are  any  thing  Kke  what  is  generally  undcr- 
Hood  by  a  river.  Cuftom  has  taught  us  to  give 
them  this  appelhtion  ;  but  tbe  greateft  part  of 
them  are  nothing  more  than  broad  brooks  or  rivu* 
iets.  As  they  are  only  drains  from  the  ponds,  in 
dry  weather  they  are  every  where'  fordable ;  for, 
running  upon  a  folid  rock,  they  become  broad 
without  having  a  bed  uf  any  depth'  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  banks.  The  Cuperficral  appearance  of 
tfcia  .country  is  extremely  unfavourable.  Whst 
may  be  hidden  in  its  bowels,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  fuggeft :  probably  it  may  produce  fame  cop- 
per Tthe  rockfi  in  many  places  are  impregnated 
with  an  ore  of  that  resemblance.  Something  of  a 
horny  fubftance,  which  is  extremely  traniparent, 
and  which  wHl  ^a^e  out  into  a  muhitode  of  (mali 
iheet^  is  often  found  amidft  the  ftones ;  there  are 
both  ^laek  and  white  of  this  fort,  but  Che  black  is 
the  moft  rare.  It  has  been  tried  in  fire,  but  feems 
to  be  noways  atfeded  by  heat.  The  fpecies  of 
wood  here  arc  not  very  various:  excepting  a  few 
fhrubs  which  have  as  ytt  received  no  name  from 
the  Enroptans,  the  principal  produce  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  different  forts  of  fprucc-  and  vine.  Of 
thefe,  even  in  the  more  fouthem  parts,  there  is 
not  abundance ;  as  you  advance  northwards  they 
gradually  diminifh  \  and  by  the  time  you  arrive  at 
60**  lat.  the  eye  is  not  delighted  with  any  fort  trf" 
herbage.  Here  the  wretched  refideots  build  their 
miferable  habitations  with  the  bones  of  whale?. 
If  ever  they  cheer  their  aching  limbs  with  a  fire, 
they  gather  a  few  fticks  from  the  fea  (bore,  which 
have  probably  been  walhed  from  Norway  or  Lap- 
land. Here  a  vaft  quantity  of  fnow  remains  upon 
the  land  throughout  the  year.  Although  the  win- 
ter here  is  fo  exccffively  rigid,  in  fummer  tbe  hcst 
la  foQ-ctixes  difagrctabie ;  and  in  that  ieafon  the 
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ttwtlierifTery  moderate,  and  remarkably  ferene. 
It  is  but  feldom  foggy,  fpeaking  comparatively, 
between  this  and  Newfoundland  ;  nor  are  you  fo 
frequently  liable  to  thofe  defVni<flive  gales  of  wind 
"%vhich  vilit  many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
IS  in  general  high  land,  and  fometimes  you  meet 
wth  mountains  of  an  allonilhing  height  j  you  are 
alfo  frequently  prefented  with  profpedts  that  are 
really  awfuf,  and  extremely  romantic.  The  in- 
habitants  of  New  Britain  are  called  Eskimaux." 
Phiioj\  Tranf,  bdv.  p.  371.  See  Greenland  and 
Hudson's  Bay.    " 

(IV.)  Britaik,  New,  an ifland in  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean,  fitvated  N.  of  New  Ouine^.  Capt.  Dam- 
pier  firft  failed  through  the  flrait  which  feparates 
it  from  New  Guinea;  and  in  1767,  Capt.  Carte- 
ret failed  through  another  ftrait,  which  feparates 
it  from  another  ifland,  on  the  N.  of  it,  which  he 
called  New  Ireland.  New  Britain  on  the  N. 
and  W«  extends  to  151.  19.  Ion.  E.  and  4.  o.  lat.  S. 
But  its  fouthem  and  eaftem  limits  are  not  fo  well 
afcertained.  New  L-eland  ext;end s  from  Ion .  149. 
a.  E.  and  lat.  ao.  30.  S.  The  coafts  of  both  are 
rocky ;  the  inland  parts  high  and  mountainotts  ? 
hut  covered  with  various  trees :  fuch  as  the  nut- 
meg, the  cocoa  nut,  and  different  kinds  of  palm 
trees.  The  natives  are  black  and  woolly  headedj 
like  negroes,  but  have  not  their  flat  nofes  and 
thick  lips. 

(  r.) BRITANNIA,  in  ancient  geography.  Great 
Britain  and  all  the  iflands  belonging  to  it. 

(2.)  Britannia  MINOR,  the  ci-devant  province 
of  Brittany,  or  Bretacnf,  in  France. 

( I.)  BRITANNIC, adj.  belonging  to  Britain. 

(2.)Britannic,  plague,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  Angllcanusfudory  or  fweating  difeafe. 

BRITANNICA,  in  the  botany  and  materia  me- 
-dica  of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a  plant  defcribed 
as  having  leaves  of  a  dark  colour,  very  lai^ge,  and 
in  iliape  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  *wild- 
dock,  but  fomewhat  hairy  and  of  an  aftringent 
tafte;  the  root  fmall  and  flender,  and  tlie  flalk 
not  large.  This  is  the  defcription  of  Diofcorides, 
who  attributes  to  its  infpifTated  juice  great  virtues 
as  an  aftringent,  and  a  remedy  for  ulcers  of  the 
mouth  and  tonfils ;  and  Pliny  acquaints  us  of  its 
prodigious  efficacy  in  a  diftemper  attending  the 
army  of  Germanicus,  who,  when  they  had  eroded 
the  Rhinej  encamj^ed  in  a  place  where  there  was 
only  one  Ipring  of  water,  the  drinking  of  which 
aftcdted  them  in  a  terrible  manner  in  their  mouths* 
and  made  their  teeth  drop  out ;  and  that  the  phy- 
licians,  who  called  the  di(t:3ife^omacace  and  /ceia- 
tyrhfy  were  at  length  dire^ed  to  the  herb  Britan- 
tiica,  as  a  remedy,  by  the  Frifians  who  were  in 
their  camp.  The  virtues  attributed  to  this  plant 
are  obferved,  by  later  phyficiahs,  to  agree  with 
thofe  of  the  bydrolopatbum  majus^  or  great  water- 
dock,  a  plant  produced  very  abundantly  with  us, 
but  at  prefent  negle^d  in  the  practice  of  phylic ; 
and  Muntingius,  who  has  written  proficfledly  of 
the  Britannica  of  the  ancients,  is  perfuaded  that 
this  is  the  genuine  plant ;  which  appears  extreme- 
ly probable. 

.  ( I .)  BRITANNICUS,  fon  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius  by  Mefialina,  was  excluded  from  the  empire 
»fter  his  father  had  married  Agiippina ;  wiio  put 
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her  fon  Nero  on  the  throne,  and  caufed  Bri^fm& 
cus  to  be  poifoned,  A.  D.  55. 

(2.)  Britannicus,  John,  one  of  thebeft  hu- 
manifts  of  the  15th  century,  was  bom  at  Brefcia. 
He  publiflied  notes  on  Perfius,  Juvenal,  Terence, 
Statins,  and  Ovid.    He  died  in  15 10. 

♦  To  BRITE.  ro Bright.  <i;.«.  Barley,  wheat, 
or  hops,  are  faid  to  brit^i  when  they  grow  over 
ripe.  ■      , 

(i.)  BRITISH,  adj.  of  or  from  Britain, 

^».)  British  language,  the  fame  with  the 
Welch.  The  ancient  Britifli,  or  Cambro-Britifhi 
is  a  dialed  of  the  Celtic.  Some  pretend,  but  with 
no  probability,  that  the  Britiih  is  formed  imme* 
diately  from  the  Teutonic.  Cooper  abfurdly  e^ 
nough  calls  the  Engliih  language  the  Britiih. 

BRITOMARTIS,  in  the  mythology,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter,  who  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea,  to 
avoid  the  purfuit  of  Minos. 

BRITO.SeeBRiTAiN,N°4.andBRUTUs,N**?* 

BRITONS,  the  people  of  Britain.  See  Bri- 
tain,.^ 7.  Bngland,  Scotland,  and  Walbs. 

BRJTTANY,  or  Bretagnc,  a  ci-devant  pro- 
urince  of  France,  150  miles  in  length  and  in  in 
breadth;  anciently  called  Armorica.  It  is  a 
peninfula,  funt)junded  on  all  fides  by  the  ocean 
except  on  the  E.  where  it  joined  Anjou,  Maine, 
Normandy,  and  Poitou.  It  was  divided  into  the 
tipper  and  lower.  The  natives  carry  on  great 
trade,  by  the  anany  harbours  on  its  coail.  It  was  u- 
nited  to  the  crown  of  France  in  153a,  and  abounds 
in  lai'ge  fareft-s.  "Some  authors  fuppofe  that  Great 
Britain  was  firft  peopled  from  Brittany.  \\.  is  now 
divided  into  5  departments.    See  Bretagns. 

BRITTENS,  a  village  in  Eflex,  near  Honu- 
church. 

*  BRITTLE,  adj.  {brittany  Sax*]  Fragile;  apt 
to  break ;  not.  tough.— The  wood  of  vines  is  very 
dorable ;  though  no  tree-  hath  the  twigs,  while 
they  are  green,  fo  brittiej  yet  the  wood  dried  it 
^extremely  tough.  Bacon. — 

From  earth  all  came,  to  earth  muft  all  return.- 
Frail  as  the  cord,' and  brittle  as  the  urn.  Prior* 

Of  airy  pomp,  and  fleeting  joys, 
What  does  the  bufy  world  conclude  at  beft,    ' 
But  brittle  goods,  that  break  like  glafs  ?  Granv, 
— If  the  ftone  is  brittkf  it  will  often  crumble,  and 
vafs  in  the  forin  of  gravel.  Jrbutknot. 

(i.)  •  BRITTLENESS.  «./.  jfrom  ^ri«/^.]  Apt- 
nefs  to  break;  fragility.— A  wit  quick  without 
brightnefs,  fliarp  without  brittlene/j.  \  j^fcbam^^ 
5fii«M?/wfl^^r.— Artificers,  in  the  tempering  of  fteel, 
by  holding  it  but  a  minute  or  two  longer  or  Icfler 
in  the  flame,  give  it  very  differing  tempers,  as  to 
brittlenefs  or  toughnefs.  BoyU. 

(1.)  Brittleness  may  be  farther  defind,  that 
quality  of  bodies  which  fubjeAs  them  to  be  eafily 
broken  by  preflure  or  percuffion.  Brittle  bodies 
are  extremely  hard ;  a  very  fmall  percuffion  exerts 
a  force  on  them  equivalent  to  the  greateft  prefl'ure. 
This  effedt  is  particularly  remarkable  in  glafs  fud- 
denly  cooled,  the  brittlenefs  of  which  is  thereby 
much  increafed.  Tin,  though  in  itfelf  tough,  gives 
a  brittlenefs  to  all  the  other  metals  when  mixed 
therewith.  The  brittlenefs  of  glafs  has  been  faid 
to  arife  from  the  heterogenity  of  the  parts  where* 
of  it  is  compofedy  as  fait  and  fimd  can  never  bind 
C  c  c  fuffidently 
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|itlfi<jeDt]y  together.:  Jbul  tins  cnnnot  be  the  cafe ; 
)Fbr  the  pure  calces  of  nittils,  or  aiiy  other  limplc 
'/ubftances  when  vitrified,  become  brittle  rKo.  In 
timbers,  brilth»nof»  feeme  to  be  connecW  with 
jrturability ;  the  more  brittle  any  fort  of  wood  is, 
the  more  4u>'able  it  is  found.  Thus  oak  is  of 
Wry  long  duration  j  while  beech  and  birch,  being 
tou^Nf  prefently  rot,  and  are  of  little  fervioe  in 
building. 

{i-}  BRITTON,  a  town  near  Barnflcy,  Yorkfh. 

{i  )  iVritton,  Thomas,  the  famous  mufical 
fmall  corvi-man,  was  bom  at  Higham  Ferrers  in 
>Jorthampton(hire.  He  ferved  his  time  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  fet  up  in  a  liable,  next  door  ^o  Uie 
littl<:-  gate  ot  St  John  of  Jerufalem,  on  Clerken- 
weil-gi-etfn,  which  he  converted  into  a  houie. 
Here  gr^itiag  acqu:«nted  with  Dt  Garenciers,  his 
|iear  ijpi^hbour,  be  became  an  excellent  chemift, 
Conftru;:ting  a  moveable  lalx>r;itory  whjch  was 
^uch  admired  by  all  whp  faw  it.  Kis  ikili  iir 
xnufic  was  noways  inferior  to  that  in  chemiftry, 
jeither  in  the  theory  or  pra<fVice  j  he  had  for  many 
years  a. Mr€U  frequented  muiical  club,  meeting  at 
ms  awn  little- celi;  and  was  as  well  refpedled  as 
known  by  perfons  of  the  lint  quality ;  being,  a- 
bove  all,  a  valuable  n)an  in  lus  moral  character. 
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Thc^  lived  at  that  time  one  Samuel  Hooey nift, 
a  blackfimth  by  trade,  who  became  very  famous 
for  a  faculty  which  he  pofTeHed  of  fpeaking  as  if 
his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  diftaiit  part  of  the 
houfe  where  he  ftood:  in  ihort,  he  was  one  of 
thofc  men  called  VENTP.ii.o<^uiSTSy  i.  r.  thote 
tl)4it  fpoak  from  their  bellies.  See  Vbntkilo- 
<>  u  I  s  M .  One  Kobe,  an  acquaintance  of  Britton 's, 
was  toolilh  enough  to  introduce  this  man,  un- 
known to  Britton,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  terrify- 
ing him ;  and  he  fucceeded  but  too  well  in  it. 
Honey  man,  without  moving  his  Lps,  or  feeining 
to  fpeak  announced,  as  from  afar  olff,  the  death 
of  Bhtton  withhi  a  few  hours,  with  an  intimation 
that  tlie  only  way  to  «vert  his  doom  was  for  him 
to  fall  en  his  knees  immediately,  and  f.iy  the  Lord's 
piaycr :  the  poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid^  w^nt 
home  and  took  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  died, 
leaving  his  friend  Kobe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
foolidi  mirth.  This  happened  in  September  1714. 
Britton  left  behind  him  a  large  colledion  of  books, 
mufic,  and  muiical  initruments.  Of  the  former 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  a  conliderable  purchiifer. 
His coUci^ion  ofmufic,  mollly  pricked  by  lymfelf, 
and  very  neitiy,  fold  Hoc  near  lool.  In  the  Bri- 
tilh  Mufciun  there  is  a  painting  of  him  taken  from 


Jo  Ward's 'account  of  clubs,  we  are  told,  that    the  life.    A  mizzotinto  pnai  was  taken  from  tiiis 


pitflure,  for  whictr  Mr  Hughes  ;,author  of  the  liege 
of  Damafcus,  and  a  frequent  peribrmcr  at  But- 
ton's concerts,)  wrote  tke  following  lines: 

Tho*  mean  thy  r^nk,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  f entle  peace  and  arts  unpurchas'd  dwell ; 
Well  plcasM,  Apollo  tliither  led  hi:i  train. 
And  mufic  warbled  in  her  fweeteft  flrain. 
CyHenius  fo,  as  ftiMes  tp«n,  and  Jove, 
Came  willing  pnefts  to  poor  Philemon's  grove. 
IvLt  ufjlefs  pomp  behold,  and  blufti  to  find 
So  low  a  nation,  fuch  a  liberal  mind. 

BRIT  TONER,  w./.  a  boafter. 

BRITWELL,  a  village  in  Oxfordihire,  3  miks 
from  Maidenhead. 
•  Br  1  TW£ L  L-s  ALO M  E,  near  W^alington,  Oxford. 

BUIVA  isARiC,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
ef  Oallia  Belgica  on  the  river  I£ira  or  Oyfe ;  now 
called  PoNTOYSE. 

BRIVATES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port  of 
Gallki  Celtioa ;  now  called  Brest. 

BRIVES  LA  Gaillards,  a  town  of  Fnmce,  in 
the  department  of  Correze,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  Ix)wer  Limofin.  It  ftands  in  a  fruitful 
plain,  oppofite  to  an  illand  formed  by  the  Cor- 
reze, over  which  there  are  two  handfome  bridges. 
It  has  elegant  buildings,  fine  walks,  and  nianu- 
fatftures  of  filks,  muflins,  gauzes,  &o.  It  is  37 
miles  S.  of  Limoges,  and  220  S.  by  W.  of  Paris, 
Lon.  I.  45' i^'  Lat  45*  i5*  N. 

BRIX.     See  Brig,  N°  i. 
.  BRJXELLUM,  in  ancient  geographv*  a  towa 
of  Gallia  Cifpadana ;  remarkable  for  being  the 
place  where  Otho  killed  himfelf  after  the  battle  of 
Bedriacum  :  now  called  Bresello. 

(i.)  BRIXEN,  a  biihopric  of  Germany,  in  Ti- 
rol, near  the  frontiers  of  Friuli  and  Carinthia,  to- 
waids  the  E.  llie.biihop  has  a  vote  and  feat  in 
and  Britton  himiielf  was  taken  for  an  athcift,  a  J^  tlve  diet  of  the  en)ptre»  and  iiiniiihes  his  contis- 
futt,  8cc,  The  circumftances  of  this  man's  deatl\  gent  when  any  t^x  is  laid  on  Tirol.  The  princi- 
Ire  not  Ids  remarkable  thtin  thofe  of  hiQ  Ufc.  pal' places  arc  fiiixen,  SertziogQii,  Br«:or«eck,  ^nd 
UK        .   --  '  '    .  ^      .  L»e"»T. 


•'  Britton'e  was  firft  begun,-  or  at  leaft  confirmed, 
l>y  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrangd,  a.  very  mufical  gentle- 
man ;  and  that  the  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and 
other  ingenious  gentlemen,  lovers  of  the  mufea, 
to  Britton,  aroiie  from  the  profound  regard  he  had 
in  general  to  all  mianner  of  littfature."  1  his 
meeting  was  the  firft  of  the  kind,  and  gave  rife  to 
Ibme  of  the  ipoft  celebrated  concerts  in  London. 
Ward,  who  was  his  cotempor'iry,  fays,  that  at 
the  firft  inftitution  of  it,  hid  concert  was  perform- 
ed in  his  own  houfe,  which  is  thus  dcfcnbed. 
**  On  the  gronpd  floor  was  a  rrpofitory  for  fmall 
coal :  over  that  was  the  concert  room,  which  was 
very  long  and  narrow ;  and  had  a  ceiling  fo  low^ 
that  a  tall  man  could  but  jpft  ftand  upright  in  it. 
rrhe  ftairs  to  this  room  were  en  the  outQde  of  the 
houfe,  and  could  fcarce  be  afcended  without 
4^ra,wling« '  The  houfe  itfelf  was  very  old  and  low 
l>uilt,  and  in  every  refpedt  fo  mean  as  to  be  a  fit 
habitation  only  for  a  very  pgor  man."  Notwitiu. 
itanding,  this  manfion,  deipicable  as  it  may  feenT<, 
attra(5ted  to  it  as  polite  an  audience  as  ever  the 
opera  did.  At  thofe  concerts  Dt  Pepufch,  Mr 
Handel,  Mr  Bannifter,  Mr  Henry  Needier,  and 
other  capital  mafters,  were  performers.  At  the 
6rft  inftitution  of  this  club,  it  is  certain  Britton 
trould  receive  no  gratuity  whatever  from  his  gucfts, 
and  was  offended  when  ever  any  was  ofier^^d  him,. 
According  to  (bme,  however,  he  departed  from 
this ;  and  tlie  rules  were  Britton  found  the  inflru- 
Inents,  the  fubfcription  was  los.  a  year,  and  they 
had  coffee  at  a  penny  a  dilh.  The  Angularity  of 
hischarader,  thecourfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  the 
coUcdions  he  made,  induced  fufpicions  that  Brit- 
ton was  not  the  man  he  feemed  to  be.  Among 
other  groundlefs  conjedturea,  his  mufical  aUembly 
was  thought  by  fxime  to  be  only  a  cover  for  fedi- 
tious  meet'mgs ;  by  others,  for  magical  purpoics  ; 
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Lientz.  This  country  was  orer-run  by  the  French 
artnvy  under  Gen.  Buonaparte,  in  the  beginning 
of  1797. 

(a.)  Brixbn,  the  capital  of  the  bj^fhopric,  and 
the  bi(}iop*fi  common  relidence,  is  featwi  on  the 
river  Eif  iche,  at  fome  diftancc  from  the  mountain 
Brenner.  It  is  furroundcd  with  mountains,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  vineyards,  which  yield  good 
fed  wihe.  It  is  a  populous  town ;  and  the  ftoufcs 
are  well  built  with  piazzas,  and  pahitcd  on  the 
out>.de.  The  public  buildings  are  very  hand-. 
fome,  and  there  are  fevcral  fpacious  fquares.  It 
18  mach  frequented,  on  account  of  the  mineral 
waters  near  it.    Lon.  11.  50.  E.  Lat.  46.  35.  N. 

BRIXHAM,  a  village  on  the  coall  of  Devonlh. 
5  W.  of  Berry-Point. 

BRIXIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Cenomani  in  the  Reg:ig  I'ranfpadana ;  now  called 
Brfscca. 

BRIXTON,  two  fmall  towns ;  i.  in  Devonlh. 
SE.  of  Plymftock:  a.  in  W.  Medina,  Ifle  of 
Wight. 

Brixton-causey,  a  village  in  Surry. 

BRIX WORTH,  1  miles  from  Northampton. 

(I.)  DRIZA,  in  botany,  Qu^KrNG  grass:  A 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  ;ind  triandria  clafs  of 
plants »  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4th  order,  Gramina.  The  calyx  is  two-valved,, 
and  multiflorous  5  the  fpicula  bifarious ;  with  the 
fmall  valves  heart-fhaped  and  blunt,  and  the  inner 
onr  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft.  There  are  5 
fpecies  of  briza ;  two  of  which  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, viz. 

I .  Bri z  A  MiBDt A,  the  middle  cjfiiaking  grafs ;  and 

^.  Briza  Miirok,  the  fmkll  Quaking  grafs.  Both' 
grow  in  pafture  grounds. 

(II.)  Briza,  in  the  materia medica^  a  itame  ufed 
for  the  grain  of  the  Zea  monococcxTs,  or  St 
Peter's  com. 

(1.)  BRIZE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Mayo. 

(».)  Brize,  in  hulbandry,  ground  that  ha»  lairf 
long  untilled. 

(3.)  *  Brize.  w./    The  gadfly.— 

A  brixe^  a  fcomed  little  creature, 

Thrcf*  his  fair  hide  his  angry  fting  did  threaten. 

Spenfer, 

BRIZEN,  a  town  of  Bfandenburg. 

BRIZE- VENTS,  Iheltefs  ufed  by  gafdeners  who 
have  not  walls  on  the  N.  fide,  X<y  keep  cold  wind^ 
from  damagirtg  their  beds  of  melons.  They  are 
Jnclofures  about  6  or  7  feet  hijrh,  and  an  inch  or 
more  thick  5  made  of  ftraw,  JFupported  by  ftake^ 
fixed  into  the  ground,  and  props  acrofs  on  both 
indde  and  outfide;  and  fafttned  together  with 
willow  twigs,  or  iron  wire. 

BRIZLES,  a  hill  in  Northumberland,  1  milts 
from  Alnwick.  The  duke  of  Northumberland 
has  erected  a  tower  on  the  top  of  it,  within 
fight  of  his  caftle.  It  is  90  feet  high,  and  has'  a 
winding  ftair-cafe.    It  was  finifhed  in  17 S3. 

BRIZO,  in  the  mythology,  the  goddcfs  of  deep'. 

( I.)  *•  BROACH,  n.  (,  {broche,  Fr.]  t.  A  fpit.— 
He  Was  taken  into  fervice  to  a  bafe  office  in  hij- 
kitchen  J  fo  that  he  turned  a  broach^  that  had 
^orU  a  crown.  Bacon's  fl>»r>-  Vll.— - 

Whofe  offered  entrails  fliall  his  crime  reproach, 

M^  Mf  their  fatnefs  from  the  ha2)e  broach, 

Drydcn: 


r  '5*7  ^ 


n  n  a 


2.  A  mufical  inftrument,  the  founds  of  i^liicfii  afs 
roade  by  turning  tound  a  hafulle.  DiS,  ^.  [WitK 
hunters.}  A  ftart  of  the  head  of  a  young  lUj'/ 
growing  fliarp  like  the  end  of  a  fpit.  JD«#. 

(1.)  Broach, .Broch A,  Brochf,  or  BfioTCHSj^ 
\xi  Scotland,  is  the  name  of  atf  utenfil,  or  rather  . 
ornament,  which  the  Highlanders  ufe,  like  th^ 
fibula  of  the  Romans,  to  faften  their  vefts.  They^ 
are  ufually  made  of  filver  j  of  a  roiind  figure;^ 
with  a  tongue  croffing  its  diameter,  to  faften  the 
folds  of  the  garment ;  fometimes  with  two  toajruefl/ 
one  on  each  fide,  of  a  ci-ofs  bar  in  the  middle; 
There  are  preferved,  in  feveral  families,  ancient 
brotches  of  very  elegant'  workmanfhip,  and  richly, 
ornamented.  Some  of  theni  are  iiffcribed  with 
names,  to  which  particular  virtues  ufed  to  be  at-, 
tributed ;  others  arc  fumiihed  with  recej^tacles  for 
relics,  fuppofed  to  preftrve  frx)m  harm.  So  that 
thefe  brotches  feem  tp  havf  b^n  wore  nojt  only, 
fore  ufe  .and  oraament,  but  as  amulets.  One  or. 
two  of  this  fort  are  figured  and  defcribed  by  Mr 
"Pertnant,  in  his  Tot^r  in  Siotl.L  90.  iii.  14.  edit.  3d.  , 

(3.)  Broach,' with  hunters^  the  ftart  of  a  young 
ftag's  horn.  '   ,     . 

(i,)  *  To  Broach*.  T.  a.  [frofm  the rtdnrt'.}  i,T</ 
fpit  f  to  pierce  as  t^^ith  a  f^iit.— .   . 

'     Were  now  the  general  of^  our  gracious  emprefs/ 

As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  coming^ 

BrinRing  rebellion >rwirj^tfi/ on  his  fWbi^d.  SbaJk»^ 
— He  felled  meft'  as  one  would  mow  hay\  anrf 
fometimes  broached  a  great  number  of  them  upon 
his  pike,  as  one  \^ouTd  carry  Ut£le  birds  fpitted! 
upon  a  ftick.  HakewilL  3.  To  pierce  a  yeflfel  iit 
order  to  draw  the  liquor ;  to  tapl  3^To  open^ 
any  ftoire.— I  will  notably  provide,  that  you  fhall 
Want  neither  weapons,  visuals,  no^  aid  J  I  will 
open  the  old  armouries,  I  will-  broach  my  ftorey 
and  bring  forth  itiy  ftoft^.  JftnoUcj.  4.  To  leC  out? 
anything.—  ,  . 

And  now  the  field  of  deafli,  the  Sits/ 

Were  ettter'd  by  aiitagonifts," 

And  blood  was  ready  to  be  iroflfitV,' 
■  When  Hudibras  in  hafte  appro'gch'd.  JJuJibrds^ 
$.  To  give  out,  or  titter  any  thing. — Thiserrour/ 
that  Pifon  Was  Gangea^  wa§  fifft  broached  by  Jofc-i 
phns.  Rateigh.—ThofQ  Who  Were  the  chief  ihftru- 
ments  of  raifing  the  rioife,  made  ntc  of  thofe  very 
opinions  themfelves  had  broached f  for  arguments* 
to  pfove,  that  the  change  of  ihiriifters  was  dange- 
rous. S<wift's  Examiner. 

{%,)  To  BroX'ch  to,  in*  fea  language,  is  ufed 
for  inclining  fuddenly  to.  windward  of  t^e..  fhip'g* 
coiirfe,  when  ihp  fails  with  a  large  wind ;  or  fot 
deviating  from  the  line  of  her  coiufe,  when  (he 
fails  difedtiy  before  the  wind,  ttf  as  to  bring  hei* 
fide  to  windward,'  and  expofe  her  to  the  danger 
of  overfettin^^. 

♦  BROACHER.  n,  f.  [from'  broach.-f    1.  A'  f^it.. 
The  youth  appfoach'd  th€  fife,  and,  as  it' 
burri'di. 

On  five  fhai^  hroachetr  rtmkM,  the  fosrff  they* 
torn'd  ; 

Thefe  morfols  ftafy'd  theif  ftomachs:  Dt^deriJ 
i.  AA  op^nci',  of  uftef er  of  any  thing  ;  the  firft. 
atithour. — There  is  much  prid?  ann  vanity  in  the' 
ai^edation  of  being  the  firft  broacber  of  an  heretic 
cal  opinion.  VEflrange. — Numerous  parties  de-* 
nominate  themibWes,  not  from  the  grand  Authouf 
C  c  c  a'  -^  I      vti 
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ind  Fimflier  of  our  faith,  but  from  the  firft  hroacber 
9f  their  idolized  opinions.  Decay  of  Pieij,^This 
Opinion  is  commonly,  but  £alfely,  afcribsd  to  A- 
riitotle,  not  as  it9  firft  broachtn  but  as  its  abldt 
patron.  Cheyne.  6, 

(I.)  •  BROAD,  adj.  \firad.  Sax.]  i.  Wide;  ex- 
tended in  brc;adth ;  diilingaiihed  from  length ;  not 
•  aarrow. — 

The  weeds  that  his  broad  fpreading  leaves  did 
ftielter, 
Arc  pall'd  up  root  and  all.  Shakefpeare» 

-r-The  tOR.may  be  juftly  faid  to  grow  broadery  as 
tiie  bottom  narrower.  Temple* — 

Of  all  your  knowledge  this  vain  fruit  you  havey 
To  walk  with  eyes  brwxd  open  to  your  grave. 

Drydtn, 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow> 
With  vigour  drawn,  rauit  fend  the  (haft  below, 
•  The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad. 

Drjden, 
He  launchM  the  fiery  bolt  from  pole  to  pole. 
Broad  burft  the  lightnings,  deep  the  thunders 
roll.  Pope. 

2.  Large.— To  keep  him  af  a  dillance  firom  falfe- 
bood  and  cunning,  which  has  always  a  broad  mix- 
ture of  falfehood ;  this  is  the  fitteft  preparation  of 
a  child  for  wifdom.  Lock*.  3.  Clear ;  open ;  «>t 
iheltered,  not  affording  concealment. — 

In. mean  time  he,  with  cunning  to  conceal 
All  thought  of  this  from  others,  himfelf  boie 
In  broad  houfe,  with  the  wooers  us  before. 

Cbatman* 
—fit  no  longer  feeks  the  ihelter  of  night  and  dark- 
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Tho'  now  arraign'dyheread  with  fomedeligbt  | 

Becauie  he  feems  to  chew  the  cud  again. 

When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too 
plain.  Drj^n. 

6.  Bold;  not  delicate;  not  referved.— Who  can 
ipeak  broader  than  he  that  has  no  houfe  to  put  his 
head  in?  Such  may  rail  againft  great  buildings. 
Shakefpeare^ — 

From  broad  words,  and  'caufe  he  fail'd 

His  pre&nce  at  the  t^Tant's  feaft,  I  hear, 

Macduff  lives  in  difgrace.  Sbakejpmre. 

(i.)  Broad,  in  geography,  a  river  of  the  United 
States;  which  rifes  in  the  White  Oak  mountains, 
in  N.  Carolina ;  thence  purfiiing  a  S.  by  £.  90U1IV:, 
pafTes  into  S«  Carolina,  and  uniting  with  Saluda 
river,  forms  the  Congaree*  This  river  may  be 
rendered  navigable  about  30  miles  within  the  ftate 
of  N.  Carolina. 

(3.)  *  Broad  as  long.  Equal  upon  the  whole. 
-^The  mobile  are  ftill  for  levelling;  that  is  to  fay, 
for  advancing  themfelves :  for  it  is  as  broad  as  long', 
whether  they  rife  to  others,  or  bring  others  dovm 
to  them.  VEftrange. 

BROAD-ALBIN.    See  Braidalbin. 

BROADBULL,  a  village  in  Kent,  between 
Hythe  and  Romney. 

BROAD-CAMPDEN,  in  Gloucefterftiir^. 

BROAD-CAST,  as  oppofed  to  the  drill  huf- 
bandry,  denotes  the  method  of  cultivating  com, 
turnips,  pulfe,  clover,  the  foreign  grailes,  and 
moft  other  field  plants,  that  are  not  traufplanted 
by  fowiug  them  witli  the  hand ;  in  which  method 
they  are  fcattered  over  the  ground  at  large,  and 


nefs,  but  appears  in  the  broadeff  light.  Decay  of   thence  (aid  to  be  (own  in  broad-caH.  This  is  call- 


ipi<r/jF.— If  children  were  left  atone  in  the  (lark, 
^ey  would  be  no  more  afraid  than  in  broad  fun- 
ihine.  Locke.  4.  Grofs;  coarfe. — The  reeve  and 
the  miller  are  diftinguiihed  firom  each  other,  as 
much  as  the  lady  priorefs  and  the  broad  fpeaking 
gap-toothed  wife  of  Bath.  Dryden.-^ 

Love  made  him.  doubt  his  broad  barbarian 
found; 
^By  love,  his  want  of  words  and  wit  ho  found. 

Drydcfu 
If  open  vice  be  what  you  drive  at, 
A  name  fo  broad  U'ill  ne'er  connive  at.  Dryden* 

The  broadefi  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 
Lefs  pkafing  far  thnn  virtue's  very  tears.   Pope. 
Room  tor  nvy  lord  I  three  jockey's  in  his  train  > 
Six  huntfmen  with  a  fhout  preceale  his  chair ; 
He  grins,  and  looks  broad  nonfenib  with  a  ftare. 

Pope^ 
5,  Obfcene ;  fiilfome ;  tending  to  obfcenity.^As 
ehaiVe  and  modeft  as  he  is  efteemed,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  in  fome  places  he  is  broad  and  ful- 
fe>nw.  Drxdi:n.— 


ed  the  old  bujbandryt  to  diftinguiJh  it  from  the 
drill,  horfe-hoeing,  or  new  hufbandry.  See  Hus- 
bandry. 

BROAD-CHALK,  a  village  in  Wiltfliire,  near 
SaliA>ury. 

•  BROADwCLOTH.  f  »/•  [ftwn  broad  and 
tUtb.]    A  fine  kind  of  cloth. — 

Thus,  a  wiie  taylor  is  not  pinching ; 
But  turns  at  ev'ry  feam  an  inch  in : 
Or  elfe,,be  furc,  your  broadilotb  breeches 
Will  ne'er  be  Ihiooth,  nor  hold  their  Aitches. 

•  To  BRODEN.  V.  n.  [from  broad.'\  To  grow 
broad.  I  kilow  not  whether  this  word  occurs, 
but  in  the  following  paflage.— 

Low  walks  the  fun,  and  broadens  by  degrees, 
Juft  o'er  the  verge  of  day.  Tbomfon. 

•  BROAD-EYED.  adj.  [from  broad  and  ^r.J 
Having  a  wide  furvey.— 

In  defpite  of  broad-ey^d  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bofom  poor  my  thoughts : 
But,  ah  !  I  will  not.  Shakejpeare, 


BRO.\D- 

-\/fVe  have  ofitner  than  onCe  remarked  the  improper  ufe  of  the  hyphen^  in  conjiituting  compmutdj^  of 
4iflfn3  fubftantives  a»^  adjectives  ;  as  *u>ellas  the  unnecejfary  multiplication  of  compound  words  y  in  general* 
Broad  and  Coth  are  certainly  t<wo  as  dijiinit  wordj  as  any  t*iuo  in  the  Bngliflf  langtu^ge:  and  the  for* 
mer  nuben  applied  to  the  latter^  is  ufed  in  its  naii»ral  and  original  fenfcf  cufiated  above  in  Dr  Jonhfons 
explanation  ofiti^^^*^  Wide — not  n4rro<w."  Broad  roads,  narrow  paths,  &c.  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  made  compounds,  and  joined  together  by  hyphens,  hut  even  granting  broad  cloth  to  be  one  word  and 
ft  compound^  Dr  Johnson  «  wrong  inflating  it  as  a  fubftantive  noun.  In  the  quotation  from  Swift, 
it  is  plainly  an  adjtjctive,  agreeing  with  breeches ;  and  if  is  in  fuch  cafas  only,  that  the  two  words  can 
L'  properly  confdered  ess  ota^.  Dr  Jobnfon  has  g^eat  merit  in  di/lingm/hing  between  adlive  and  neuter 
V(;rbs;  but  be  feems  not  to  have  paid  equal  attention  to  the  difference  between  fimple  00^  compound  nouni» 
«~dr  evcn^  at  all  times,  to  the  di/iitt&ion  between  fi^^bftaotives  and  adjedivea. 
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BROADFIELDy  a  village  in  Hertfocdfiiire. 

BROADFORD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Clare. 

BROADHEMBURY,  a  village  in  ^evonfture, 
S£.  of  Afhburton.    It  has  a  fair  November  30. 

BROAD-HILL»  in  Suflex,  near  Cuckiield. 

BROAD-HOLME,  in  Yorkib.  N.  of  Hatfield. 

BKOADHURST,  in  SuOex,  NW.-of  Aihdovirn. 

BROAD-JENE8SE,  a  large  and  broad  river  of 
the  United  States,  which  riles  in  N.  Carolina,  and 
running  into  Georgia  is  fo  compref^d  in  its  pafiage 
througlr  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  as  to  pro» 
duce  a  moft  rapid  whirl.  Below  this  it  fpreads  to 
its  former  breadth,  and,  except  a  fmall  interrup- 
tion from  A>me  mufcle  fhoals,  flows  in  a  beautiful 
and  i^lacid  ftream,  under  the  name  of  the  Ch£ro- 
K  E  fe ,  till  it  mingles  with  the  Ohio. 

BROAD-LANDS,  near  Romiieyyin  Hampflure. 

BROAD-LAW,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
T^veed-dale»  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Tea. 

*  BROAD-LEAVED,  adj,  [from  hroad  and 
Uaf:\  Having  broad  le^ves.^— Narrow  and  hroad* 
leoftied  cyprur  graft.  IVftodward  on  Foffils. 

*  BROADLY,  adfv.  [from  bri>ad.\  In  a  broad 
manner. 

BROAD  MAIN,  a  village  in  Dcarfetihire,  3  m. 
I^.  of  Owen-Main* 

BROAD-MEADOW,  in  StaffoixUhixe,  between 
L.ongnor  and  Hartington. 

*  BROADNESS. »./.  [from  ^r<?fl</.}  i .  Breadth  j 
extend  from  fide  to  fide.  «.  Coarfenefs ;  fuUbme^ 
nelis. — I  have  u(ed  the  cleaneft  metaphor  I  could 
fivi^y  to  palliate  the  brottdnefi  of  the  meaning.  Dryd* 

BROAD  PIECE,  a  denomination  given  to  cer- 
tain gold  pieces  broader  than  a  guinea ;  particu- 
larly Caroloufes  and  Jacobufes. 

BroXd  aiv£R,  more  properly  an  arm  of  the 
fca,  which,  together  with  -Whale-branch,  and 
Cooiaw  river,  embraces  the  N.  and  NW.  fides 
of  Beaufort  iiland.  Thisriver  communicates  with 
the  ocean  between  Hilton-head,  apd  St  Philip's 
point ;  and  forms  one  of  the  bell  harbours  in  the 
Xtate  of  S.  Carolina. 

BROADSEA,  a-fiihing  village  on  the  coaft*of 
Aberdeenihire,  containing  about  200  inhabitants. 

*  BROADSHOULDERED.  adj.  [from  broad 
zndjhouidtr,]  Having  a  large  fpace  between  the 
ihoulders.— 

Big-bon-d,  and  large  of  limbsj  with  finews 

ftrong, 

BroadJbouUUredf  and  his  arms  were  round  and 

long.  Drjden^ 

— I  am  a  taWfMoadJhoulder^dj  impudent,  black 

fellow;  and,  as  1  thought,  every  way  qualified  for 

a  rich  widow.  Si^Sator^    ' 

(i.)  ♦  BROADSIDE,  f  n,f.  [from  broad  and 
^dc.\  I.  The  fide  of  afhip,  diitin<5t  from  the  head 
or  ftem. — 

From  vailer  hopes  than  this  he  feem'd  to  ifall. 
That  durlt  atUmpt  the  Britiih  admiral: 
From  her  broadfidcj  a  ruder  frame  is  thrown. 
Than  from  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  fun.  PTaikr. 

of 

+  TJbu  word  in  the  ad  foifi  ahovt  ftaUd  C"  a  volley  of  (hot,")  is  a  wry  proper  compound^  as  the 
SidjtSive  broad  in  a  cvnjiderable  degree  lofes  its  original,  meanings  white  it/a'uei  circumlocmtion  ;  but  in 
the  lit  fenfe,  (<'  TH£  siDft  of  a  SHi?,")  as  well  as  in  the  illuft  ration  from  Waller,  broad  and  fides  are 
tqvo  di^inS  wordsf  and  ougl^  not  to  be  joined  together* 

X  BaoADSWo&n  is  another  erroneous  eom^undfjimilfir  Jo  B$ pad-cloth.  See  the  ^'ote  on  that  article* 
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1.  The  volley  of  fhot  fired  a|  once  from  the  l<f<$ 
of  a  ihip.  3.  [In  printing.]  A  (heet  of  paper  con- 
taining one  large  page* 

f  1.)  A  Broadside,  i§  i.  de/>  a.)  ought  never 
to  oe  given  at  a  diilance  from  the  enemy  above 
Mufket-fliot,  at  point  blank.  • 

'  BROADSTAIRS,  a  village  in  Kent,  betwee* 
N.  Foreland  and  Ram^ate. 

BROAD  STONE,  in  building,  a  fpecies  of  free^ 
ftone,  thus  denominated  becauK  it  is  raifed  bix>ad 
and  thin  out  of  the  quarries ;  or  not  exceeding  % 
or  3  inches  in  thicknefs  -,  chiefly  uled  for  paving. 

*  BROADSWORD.  ±  «.  /.  {from  broad  and 
/word.]    A  cutting  fwora,  with  a  broad  blade.^- 

He,  in  fighting  a  duel,  was  run  through  the  thigb 
with  a  broadfword.  Wyeman, 

BROADSWORTH,  a  viUage  in  Yorklhiie,  N. 
W.  ofDoncafter. 

BROAD  WAS,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tame, 
W.  of  Worcefter. 

BROADWATER;  i.in  Hertfbardfh.  between 
Welwyn  and  Stevonage :  2.  inSuffei^  W*of  New 
Shoreham. 

U)  BROADWAY,  in  Wcxfoid,  Ireland. 

va— 7.)  Broadway,  the  name  of  6  Engliih  viU 
lages:.  viz.  i.  in  Dorfetihire,  near  Weymouth: 
a.  in  Gloucefterlh.  between  Moreton  and  EveiL 
ham:  3.  in  Kent,  N.  of  Hythe:  4.  in  Shropfhire, 
between  Church-ftock  and  Baybury:  5.  in  So- 
merfetih.  in  the  pariih  of  Buckland  Mary  ^  and  6« 
in  Worcefterihire,  W.  of  Campdea* 

BROAD WELDON,  in  Somerfctfhire. 

BROAD  WELL,  3  villages;  viz.  x.  and  »•  in 
Gloucefterihire  aboii^  %  m.  from  Stow:  and  5. 
in  Oxfordihire,  4  miles  W.  of  Bampton. 

BROAD-WINDSOR,  in  Dorfetihire,  W.  of 
Beminfter. 

*  BROADWISE.  ii4/<z;.  [from  broad  and  wife\ 
According  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  breadth. — Ic 
one  ihould,  with  his  hand,  thruft  a  piece  of  iron 
broadwi/e  againft  the  flat  ceiling  o^  his  chamber^ 
the  unon  would  not  fall  as  long  as  the  force  of  the 
hand  prefcrves  to  prefs  agai»ft  iU  BoyJe. 

BROADWOOD-KELLY,  a  village  in  Devon- 
fliire,  NE.  of  Hatherly. 

Broadwood-Wigier,  W.  Lyfton,  Devonfli. 

BROAD-WORM,  hmbritus  latus^  a  name 
given -^Sii  the  tania,  or  tape  worm. 

BROBERRY,  a  village  in .  Staffordlhire,  SW. 
of  Stanton. 

(i.)  *  BROCADE.  «.,/.  \_brocado^  Span.]  A 
filken  ftuff,  variegated  with  colours  of  geld  or  fil- 
ver. — I  have,  the  conveniency  of  buying-  and  im- 
portii^  rich  brocades^  Spe&ator. —  ' 

Or  ftain  her  honour,  or  her  new  broeade^ 

Forget  her  pray'rs,  or  mifs  a  mafquerade.  Pope. 

(a.)  Brocade,  or  Brocado,  a  ftufl*  of  gold, 
filver,  or  fiik,  raifed  and  enriched  with  the  flow- 
ers, foliage#i  and  other  ornaments,  according  to 
fhe  fancy  of  the  merchants  or  mauufa^urers. 
Fonnerly  the  word  fignified  only  a  ilufl^,  wove  all 
of  gold,  both  in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof,  or  all 
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ff  Clnab  fir  of  both  mixed  together*  dtence 
pafied  to  thofe  of  ftuffs  in  which  there  was  filk 
mixedy  to  raiie  and  terminate  the  gold  or  iilyer 
9ower9;  but  at  prefent  all  k\xS%  even  thoie  of 
61k  alooe^  whether  they  be  gn^rams  ai  Tours  or 
of  Naples,  lattins,  and  even  taifeties  or  luRring^ 
\f  theyv  be  but  adoraed  and  wortoi  with  fome 
flowers  or  other  figures,  are  called  hroeadts. 

(3O    BllOCAOES,   METHODS   OF    MANUFACTU- 

aiNQ«  In  nianu£u5hirtng  brocades,  the  flatted 
gilt  wire  is  fpun  on  threads  of  yellow  ftlk  ap. 
proaching  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  colour  of  ^^old 
itfelf.  The  wire,  winding  off  from  a  boi^bin, 
twifts  about  the  thread  as  it  fpins  round;  and,  by 
means  of  curious  machinery,  too  complex  to  be 
defcribed  here,  a  number  of  threads  are  thu« 
twided  at  once  by  turning  of  one  wheel.  The 
principal  art  confiits  in  lb  regulating  the  motion* 
that  the  ieveral  circumvolutions  of  the  flatted  wire 
on  each  fide  may  juft  touch  one  another,  and 
6>rm,  as  it  were,  one  continued  covering.  It  is 
laid*  that  at  Milan  there  is  made  a  fort  of  flatted 
wire  gilt  only  on  one  fide,  which  is  wound  upon 
the  thread  fo  that  only  the  gilt  fide  appears  \  «ind 
that  the  prcparation  of  this  wire  is  kept  a  fecret, 
4nd  has  been  attempted  in  other  places  with  little 
lUccefs.  There  is  alfo  a  gilt  copper  wire,-  made 
m  the  fame  manner  as  the  gilt  filver.  Savary  ob- 
ienrcs,  that  this  kind  of  wire,  called /i//rjfo/</,  is 
prepared  chiefly  at  Nuremberg ;  and  that  the  ci. 
devant  ordinances  of  Prance  required  it  to  be 
fpun,  for  diftindion  from  the  gilt  filver,  on  flaxen 
•ff  hcm^ien  threads.  One  of  our  writers  takes  no- 
tice^ that  the  Chinefe,  inftead  of  flatted  gilt  wire, 
ufe  flips  of  gilt  paper,  which  they  both  interweave 
iB>  then-  iluffs  and  twift  upon  filk  threads:  this 
practice  he  inconfiderately  propofes  as  a  hint  to 
the  Britifh  weaver.  *  But,  whatever  be  the  beauty 
of  ftuffft  of  this  kind  of  manufadure,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  muft  want  durability.  The  Chinefe 
themfelves,  according  to  Du  Halde's  account, 
Smflble  of  this  imperfedion,  fcarcely  ufe  them  any 
otherwiie.than  in  tapeftries,  and  fuch  other  orna- 
ments as  are  not  intended  to  be  much  worn,  or 
expofed  to  moifture.  The  Venetians  have  carried 
cm  a  large  trade  to  the  Levant,  in  a  kind  of  bro« 
cade  called  domajquete^  which,  though  it  has  only 
about  half  the  quantity  of  gold  or  filver  *k6  that 
made  among  us,  looks  far  more  beautifol.  The 
flatted  wire  is  neither  wound  clofe  together  on  the 
IHk  threads,  nor  the  threads  ftuck  clofe  in  the 
v^aving;  yet  by  paiBng  the  ftuff  betwixt  rolls, 
the  difpofition  and  management  of  wh^ch  is  kept 
a  fecret,  the  tifliie  or  flower  is  made  to  appear 
one  ^tire  brilliant  plate  of  gold  or  diver.  The 
French  miniftry,  judging  thift  manufa^ure  wor- 
t!iy  of  public  attention,  engaged  the  ingenious 
Mr  Vaucanfon, ' to  contrive  the  machinery;-  a 
gsmtleman  well  known  for  hts  curious  piecesi  of 
mechanifnK    S^  ^  4^ 

(4.)BR0CADBStM.  VAUCAfiSON^S  mVCNTIOMS 

FDR  MAKING.  This  gentleman,  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy  for  1757,  gives  an  account  of  his 
fiiccefs,  and  of  the  eftabliihment  of  this  manufac- 
ture at  Lyons.  l*he  lower  roll  is  made  of  wood, 
3z  inches  in  length  and  14  in  diameter;  the-  up- 
per one  of  copper,  36  inches  long  and  8  in  dia*- 
auter :  tlus  la:^  is  hollow,  aiid  open  ai  one  end, 
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it  for  introdudag  iron  beaten.  For  rnaki<ig  the  reiS, 
cylindrical,  he  has  a  particular  kind  of  lathes 
wherein  the  cutting  tool,  which  the  moft  dexte- 
rous hand  co  ild  not  guide  in  a  ftraight  iine 
through  fuch  a  length  as  36  inches,  is  m^dc  ta 
Aide,  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  on  two  large  ft-H 
rulers,  pertWttly  ftraight,  amd  capable  01  being 
moved  at  plcafUre,  nearer,  and  always  tx.cily- 
parrallel,  to  tl^  axis  of  the  roll.  He  flrit  dilpuftd 
the  rolls  nearly  as  in  the  common  flatting  miil. 
In  this  difpohtron,  ten  men  were  fcarceJy  fuJf- 
ctent  for  turning  them  with  force  enough  to  ex- 
tend the  gilding  duly ;  and  the  collars,  in  which 
the  axes  of  the  rolls  turned  at  ach  end,  wortr  cr 
gulled  k^  fall,  that  the  prcflure  continuaMy  <!!ni- 
nilhed,  inforauch  that  a  piece  of  ftulf  ot  ten  eus 
had  the  gilding  f<^fihiy  lefs  extendeil  on  the  •«(( 
part  than  on  the  firft.  He  endeavoured  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience  by  fcrewing  the  rolls  cioh-r  and 
clofer  in  proportion  as  the  ftulf  paired  throujjh,  or 
as  the  wearing  of  the  collars  odcafioncd  more  play 
between  them;  but  this  method  produced  an  im- 
perfe<5tion  in  the  ftuff*,  every  turn  of  the  Icrew 
making  a  ienfil^  bar  acrafs  it.  To  leflfen  the  at- 
trition, each  end  of  the  axis,  inftead  of  a  coliar, 
was  made  to  turn  between  three  iron  cylinders 
called /' i<S w«  qy/v^/i:  but  even  this  did  •not  an- 
IWer  fiiUy,  for  now  another  fource  of  unequal 
preflure  was  difcovered.  The  wooden  roll,  be- 
ing comprdflible,  had  Hs  diameter  (en  nUy  diminiih- 
ed  »^it  likrwife  loft  its  roundnefs,  ibthat  the  pref- 
fum  varied  '^  different  points  <^'  its  revolution. 
Or  trying  diflerefit  kinds  both  of  Suropean  and 
Indian  woods,  all  the  hard  ones  fplit,  the  foft  ones 
vtarped  without  (flitting,  and  of  more  than  20 
roils,  there  was  not  one  which  continued  round 
for  24  hoursy  even  without  being  worked  in  the 
macMne*  Thefe  foil  ures  put  him  upon  contriving 
anotJher  method  erf  preflSng  the  n^ls  together,  fo 
that  the  force  fhould  always  accommodate  itfclf 
to  whatever  ineqiulttlesinight  happen.  The  axi* 
of  the  copper  roll  Iwing  made  to  turn  between 
fridtion-wheels  as  before,  that  of  the  wooden  one 
is  prefled  upwards  by  a  lever  Jit  etch  end,  fiimifli- 
ed  with  a  half  collar  for  receiving  the  end  of  the 
axis.  Each  lever  has  the  end  of  its  Ihort  arm  fup- 
ported  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  the  long 
arm  is  drawn  upwards  by  an  iron  rod  communis 
eating  with*  the  end  of  the  fhort  arm  of  another 
lever  placed  horizontally :  to  the  long  arfc!  of  this 
lever  is  hung  a  weight,  and  the  levers  are  fo  pro-' 
portioned,  that  a  weight  of  jo  lb.  prefles  the 
rolls  together  with  a  force  equivalent  to  17,536 
lb.  which  was  found  to  be  the  proper  force  for 
the  fufficient  extenfion  of  the  gilding.  By  this 
contrivance  4  men  can  turn  the  rolls  with  more 
eafe  than  ten  can  turn  thofe  which  are  kept  toge^ 
ther  by  fcrews ;  and  the  fame  weight  acting  uni- 
formly in  every  part,  the  pnefTure  continues  at 
ways  equal,  though  the  wooden  roll  ihoold  even 
become  oval,  and  though  the  ftuff  be  of  unequal 
thicknefs.  A  piece  of  dcth,  of  about  two  ells,  is 
fewed  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ftuff,  to 
keep  it  out  to  its  width  when  it  enters  and  parts 
from  the  rolls,  which  could  not  be  done  by  the 
hands  for  fear  of  burning  or  bnxifing  them ;  as  it 
would  take  too  much  time  to  few  thefe  cloths  to 
every  finall  piece  of  an  rii  or  two>  a  number  of 
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thele  are  fewed  tQgetlKr.  Th«  Stuff  is  rolled  upon 
a  cylinder,  which  is  placed  .behind  .the  machiney 
and  its  ixis  prcffcd  down  by  fprings  to  keep  the 
fiuiT  tight  a»  it  comes  off.  Four  iron  bars,  made 
red  hot,  are  introduced  into  the  copper  roily 
M'hich  in  half  an  hour  acquires  the  proper  degree 
of  hc.it,  or  nearly  fuch  a  one  as  is  uied  for  the 
ironing  of  linen:  the  wooden  roll  is  then  laid  in 
its  place,  and  the  machine  fet  to  work.  If  more 
than  ;o  ells  are  to  be  paiFed  at  once,  the  wooden 
roll  inufl  be  changed  for  another,  for  it  will  not 
bear  a  long  continuance  of  the  heat  without  dan- 
f;t:r  of  fplitting:  and  therefore  the  manufadurer 
fho'iid  be  provided  with  feveral  of  thefe  rolls,  that 
"iv^^n  one  is  removed,  another  may  be  ready  to 
fuppiy  lu  room:  ns  foon  as  taken  o1^'  from  the 
irtHcliint^,  it  Should  be  wrapt  in  a  cloth  and  laid 
in  a.  moift  place.  The  principal  inconvenience  at- 
tt*ndi:\^  the  ufe  of  this  machine,  is,  that  the  heat 
iieceiiary  for  extending  the  gilding,  though  it  im- 
proves the  bri^htnefs  of  white  and  yellow  fiiks,  is 
injurious  to  fome  colours,  as  crimion  and  green. 
A  ciotible  preflTure  will  not  fuppiy  the  place  of 
L-jat ;  and  the  only  method  of  preventing  this  in- 
jury, of  rendering  it  as  light  as  pofiible,  appeared 
to  b«*,  to  pafs  the  fluff  through  with  gntat  celerity. 

C50^^'^*^^C    DBS,  SULLIED,  METHOD  OF  CLEAN* 

ivG.  Although  brocades,  by  the  caprice  of  fa* 
Ihion,  are  at  prffent  not  w6rn,  yet  as  they  may 
fooii  become  faihionable  again,  it  is  proper  to 
i '.low  how  to  clean  them.  For  this  purpofe  nei- 
ther alkalies  nor  foap  muft  be  ufed  j  becaufe  the 
formtr,  while  they  clean  the  gold,  corrode  the 
filk,  and  change  or  difchai^e  its  colour;  and  the 
latter  aifo  alters  the  ihade,  and  even  the  fpeczes, 
of  certain  colours.  But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  u- 
fcd  Without  any  danger  ot  its  injuring  either  the 
colour  or  quality  of  the  fubjed ;  and  in  many 
czfc9  pro^-es  as  cffedual  for  reftoring  the  luftre  of 
the  gold  as  the  moft  corrofive  detei^gents.  A  rich 
brocade  flowered  with  a  variety  of  colours,  after 
being  difagreeably  tamiihed,  had  the  luftre  of  the 
j^old  perfectly  reftored  by  waihing  it  with  a  foft 
brulh  dipt  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fome  of 
the  colours  of  the  fUk  which  were  Kkewife  foiled 
became  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and 
lively.  Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  mate- 
rial adapted  to  this  intention,  and  probably  the 
boaAed  lecret  of  certain  artifts  is  no  other  than 
this  fpirit  diiguifed.  Dr  Lewis  fays  he  does  not 
V  now  o(  any  other  that  is  of  fuffident  adtivity  to 
iiifcharge  the  foul  matter,  without  being  hurtful 
to  tnc  filk.  As  to  powders,  however  fine,  and 
however  cautioufly  ufed,  they  fcratch  and  wear 
the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperficial,  and  of 
extreme  tenuity. 

*  BROCADED.  aJ/'.  [from  brocade]  i.  Dreft 
in  brocade,  a.  Woven  in  the  manner  of  a  bro- 
cade.— 

Should  you  the  rich  brocaded  fuit  mnfold, 
Where  rifmg  flow'rs  grow  ftiff  with  f»»fted 
gold.  Gaf. 

BROCADEL.    See  Brocatel. 
BROCAbjE-SHELL,  a  fpecies  of  Limax. 

♦  BROCAGE.  «./.  [from  broke.}  x.  The  gain 
gotten  by  promoting  bargains, — 

Yet  fure  his  honefty 
Got  him  imali  gains,  but  ihamelefs  flattery* 
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And  flthy  broeaxcf  and  uafeemly  fliiflSi 
And  borrow  bafe,  and  Come  gocKl  ladles  gifts.  : 

Speft/er. 
a.  The  hire  given  for  any  unlawful  office. — ^As  for 
the  politick  and  wholefome  laws,  they  vrere  inter* 
pretcd  to  be  but  brocage  of  an  ufurer,  thereby  16 
woo  and.win  the  hearts  of  the  people-  Bacon.  3. 
The  trade  of  dealing  in  old  thmgs ;  the  trade  of 
a  bro:;er. — 

Poor  poet  ape,  that  would  be  thought  our 
chief, 
Whofe  works  are  e'en  the  frippery  of  wit. 
From  brocttge  is.  become  fo  bold  a  thief. 
As  we,  the  robb'd,  leave  rage  and  pity  it.  Ben  yaafi 
4.  The  tranfadion  of  bufinefs  for  other  men.-^$o 
much  as  the  quantity  of  money  is  leffened,  fo 
much  muft  the  fhare  of  every  one  that  has  a  right 
to  this  money  be  the  lefs,  whether  he  be  land« 
holder,  for  his  goods,  or  labourer,  for  his  hire,  or 
merchant,  for  his  brocage,  Locke. 
BROCARDICA,  >  denote  maxims  or  princi* 
BROCAKDICS,   {  pics  in  law;  fach  as  thofe 
publifhed  by  Azo,  under  the  title  of  Brocardica 
Jurii.    Voffius  derives  the  woid  from  the  Greek 
cc«*V^«»  q.  d.  Jir^  elements^    Others,  with  piorT 
probability,  from  Bitrchardf  or  Brotbardf  bifliop 
oF  Worms,  who  made  a  colleAion  of  canons,  call* 
ed  from  hence  Brocardica ;  and  as  this  work  a* 
bounded  much  in  fentences and  proverbs, tbeap^ 
pellation  was  extended  to  fimilar  works. 

BROCATEL,  or  Baocadbl,  a  kind  of  coirft 
brocade ;  chiefly  tifed  ftn:  tapeftry. 

BROCATELLO,  a  name  given  by  lapidariei 
to  the  white  and  gold  veined  red  marble. 

(i.)  ♦  BROCCOLI.  n.f.  [Italian.]  A  fpedcs  gf 
cabbage.— 

Contented  with  little,  I  can  piddle  bere» 
On  broeeoH  and  mutton  round  the  year; 
But  ancient  friends,  though  poor  or  out  of  play* 
Thht  touch  my  bdl,J  cannot  turn  away.  />«^« 

iz.)  Broccoli.    See  Brassica,  $  II. 
ROCHE.    See  Broach. 

•  To  Broche.  See  To  Broach.— So  Geofiry 
of  Bouillon,  at  one  draught  of  his  bow,  (booting 
againft  David's  tower  in  Jerufklem,  broebed  three 
fi^tlefs  birds.  -Cantden* 

BROCHOS,  in  fucgery,  a  name  ufed  by  finne 
writers  for  bandages  in  general :  io  fome  of  the 
old  writers,  the  fame  word  is  alio  ufed  for  a  per* 
fun  who  lias  a  very  prominent  upper  lip,  or  teeth^ 
and  a  thick  mouth. 

♦  BROCK.  n.f.  Ibrock^  Saxon.]    A  badger. 
BROCKDISH,  a.  village  in  Norfolk,  W.  of 

Need  ham. 

^  ♦  BROCKET.  «./.  A  red  deer,  two  years  old. 

BROCKPORD,  a  village  in  Suffolk. 

BROCKHAM,  in  Surrv,  near  Beachworth. 

BROCKHAMPTON, '3  viUages;  viz.  1.  in 
DorfcUh.  2  miles  N£.  of  Buckland  Ab^QS  •  *•  '^ 
Gloucefterfhire ;  and  3.  in  Herefordih^e. 

BROCKHOLE,  in  Northamptonfhu:e. 

BROCKHOLE,  in  Nottinghamihire. 

BROCKUURST,  in  Warwicklhire,  between 
Coventry  and  Lutterworth. 

BROCKINGTON,  in  Dorfetlhire. 

BROCKLESBY,  near  Caftor,  Lincolnihire. 

BROCKLETON,  8.  of  Fcabuif,  Worcefterih. 

BROCKLEY, 
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BROCKLEY,  two  villages:  i.  in- Sonf?rfetfli7 
K.  of  Wrinton :  and  2.  in  Suflfolk,  near  Debden. 

Brockley-hill,  two  villages;  i.  in  Dorfet- 
Ihirey  near  Abbotfbury :  a .  in  Hertfordftire. 

BROCKNtoNTON,  in  Herefordihinv  E.  of 
I^eominlter. 

BROGKMORE  heath,  in  Staffordfltire. 

BRQCKRUP,  or  Brockthorp,  in  Gloucef- 
ierih.  3  m.  from  Painfwick,  and  4  from  Gloucefter. 

BROCKSBURN,  or  Sjott,  a  rivulet  of  Scot- 
land,  in  £.  Lothian,  which  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  at  Broxmputh,  near  Dunbar. 

BROCKTON,  the  name^pf  5  Englifli  villages ; 
viz.  I.  near  Cluhe  Foreft;  1.  xiear  Eafthop;  3. 
near  Lower-Down ;  and  4.  between  Walton  and 
Lee ;  all  in  Shroplhure :  and,  5.  in  Staffordfhtre. 

BROCKWORTH,.  in  Gioucefterihire,  4  miles 
from  Gloucefter,  and  g  from  Painfwick. 

BROD,  or  Brodt,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of '  Poflega  in  Sdavonia,  feated  on  the 
Save;  fonnerly  more  xronfiderable  than  at  prefent. 
It  is  memorable  for  a  vi<Story  obtained  over  the 
Turks  in  1668.    Lon.  18.  36;  E.    Lat.  45.  «o.  N. 

BRODiEUS,  or  Brodeau,  John,  a  great  cri- 
tic, on  whom  Lipfius,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all 
the  learned,  have  beftowed  great  encomiums,  was 
<lefcended  from  a  noble  family  k  France,  and 
bom  at  Tours  m  1500, '  iie  was  liberally  educa- 
ted, and  placed  under  Aldat  to  ftudy  the  civil 
law ;  but  he  ga;7e  himielf  up  wholly  to'  language^ 
and  the  belles  lettrei.  He  tnrv&Ued  into  Italy^ 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Sadoiet,  Bern- 
bus,  Sec.  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  Ihidy  of  mathew 
matics,  phtlofopby,'  and  the  faqred  laoguages,  in 
which  \k  made  no  ihiall  pr6ficknq)r.  Then,  re- 
turning to  his  own  country,  he  led  a  retired,  but 
not  an  idle,  life,  as  his  man^  learned  Uicubralions 
abundantly  teftify.  He  was  a  man  fnc  from  all 
ambition,  and  oftentation,  and  fufiered  his  works 
to  be  published  rather  under  the  authority  of  o^ 
ihers  than  under  his  own.  His  chidr  works  are, 
I.  A  commentary  on  the  jlntbolo^a,  1.  Teii 
books  of  mifcellanies.  3.  Notes  on  Oppian,  £ur 
ripides,  6cc.    He  died  in  15^3,  aged  6  v 

BRODAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  CUre. 

BRODERA,  or  Brodra,  a  town  of  Alia,  in 
theprotince  of  Gnzerat,  on  the  great  road  be-. 
.  tween  Surat  and  Ougenin;  belonging  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  It  ftands  in  a  lax^ge  fandy  plain,  on  the 
fiver  Walfet ;  and  is  fortified,  with  pretty  good 
walls  and  towers.  It  is  inhabited  by  Banians  and 
^allico-weavers.  The  country  produces  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  gum-lac  and  indigo.  Lon.  73.  zi.  E. 
Lat.  21.  16.  N. 

BRODIATORES,  in  the  middle  age,  a  kmd 
of  llbrariif  or  copyifts,  who  did  not  "write  the 
words  and  letters  plain,  but  varioufly  floiirilhed 
tnd  decorated,  after  the  manner  of  embroidery. 
Du'Can^  Glojf,  £tf/.tom.i. 

BRODIUM,  a  term  ufed  by  fomc  writers  in 
pharmacy,  for  a  liquor  in  wmch  any  folid  fub- 
jlance  has  been  boiled,  is  to  be  preferved,  or  with 
which  a  medicine  too'ftrong  for  ufe  alone  is  to  be 
diluted. 

BRODNAM,  a  village  in  Dorfetihirc. 

BROD-NEMEKi,  or  Teutsch-brod,  a  town 
cff  Bohemia  on' the  river  Sazawa,  in  the  circle  of 
Czazlaw. 
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BRODOCKt  .a  village  in  the  coonty  of  Core- 
wall,  near  Boconnoc. 

BRODRA.    See  Brodsra. 

BRODSTEER,  a  good  harbour  of  Kent,  in  the 
ineofThanet. 

BROD8WORTU,  a  village  in  Yorkshire,  3  a. 
from  Doncafter. 

BRODZIEC,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Lithuania. 

( c.)  BIWEK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Weftx>lialia  and  duchy  of  Bei^g. 

(i.)B&OEK,  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  village  of 
Holland,  6  miles  from  Amfterdam.  The  mannen 
of  its  inhabitants  are  lingular.  They  marry  inva- 
riably among  themfelves.  fa  every  houie  they 
have  one  door  appropriated  to  marria^  and  death. 
The  new  married  couples  enter  in  at  it,  and  ne. 
ver  pafs  through  it  again  but  to  their  graves,  la 
the  interval  it  is  kept  conftantly  ihut.  The  wo- 
men fcarcely  ever  ftir  from  Broek,  and  **  Amfter- 
dam,  (fays  Mr  Walker,)  is  as  little  known  to 
them  as  London  or  Conftantinople."  T  heir  gar- 
dens are  adorned  with  China  vafes,  grottoes  of 
Ihell  work,  &c.  and  their  ftreets  are  paved  m  Mo- 
laic  work,  with  variegated  bricks.  Behind  their 
houfes  and  gardens  are  extenfive  meado^ys,  vHh 
vaft  herds  of  cattle.  Their  out-houfes  are  alfo  be- 
hind, fo  that  carts,  waggons  and  cattle  do  not 
cater  their  neat  ftreets. 

BROEKHUIZEN.    Sec  Broukhu sirs. 

BROGLING  for  eels;  the  fame  with  Snig- 
gling. 

(i.)  BROGLIO,  ^  county  of  Italy  in  Piedmont, 
iitnated  near  the  frontiers  of  France. 

(a.)  Broglio,  the  capital  of  the  county,  ( N^  i.) 
litnatcd  near  the  department  of  Lower  Alps.  Loo. 
7.  4a.  E.  Lat.  44*  i«>  N. 

*  BROGUE.  «./.  [hfog^  Irifh.}  -  1.  A  kind  of 
IL^iqe.— 

I  thought  he  (lept ;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feett  whofc 

rudenefs 
Aasfwer'd  my  fteps  too  loud.  SbaJke/peart. 

— ^Societimes  it  is  given  out,  that  we  muft  eitho^ 
take  thefe  halfpence,  or  eat  oar  brogues,  Svnfi.  a. 
A  cant  w«cd  ior  a  conrupt  dialed,  or  manner  of 
pronunciation.*^' 

His  brogut  will  detect  mine.  Farqahar. 

BHOICUIN^  CASTLS,  an  smcient  fort  of  In- 
vemefs-fhke,  lituated  near  the  N.  end  of  the  ifle 
of  Raafiy,  on  the  E.  coaft,  and  well  known  as  a 
land  mark  by  mariners.'  ^'  The  rock  on  which  it 
ftands,  nearly  round  and  covering  an  area  oi  70 
feet  fquare,  is  about  40  feet  high  ^  and  is  itfdf, 
ca(tle-like,  placed  on  another  rock,  60  feet  at 
leaft  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  It  is  conipofed  of 
different  kinds  of  burnt  ftone,  lime  and  ihells,  that 
have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  jumbled 
together,  fome  time  or  other,' by  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion ;  and  is  of  fuch  firm  and  folid  coniiftence, 
that  the  largieft  hammer,  wielded  by  the  ftrongeft 
arm,  could,  fcarcely  make  any  im'preilion  upon 
it."    Sir  y.  Siiieiairs  Stat.  Mc.  Fcl.  XVL  p.  143- 

•  To  BROIDER.  v.  a.  [broUir,  Fr.]  To  adoni 
with  figures  of  needle-work. — A  rdoe,  and  a 
brother* A  coat,  and  a  girdle.  Exodm,—^ 

Infant  Albion  lay 
In  mar  ties  broidt-  V  o'tar  with  ^oi^eous  pride. 

^  •  BROIDERY. 
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•  BitOIDERY.  «./.  [from  bfoUter,]  EmhttAde- 
ry$  flower  work;  additional  ornaments  wrought 
upon  cloth. —   , 

The  golden  hroUiry  tender  Milkah  wove» 
The  hreaft  to  Kenna  iacred»  and  to  lovct 
Lie  lent  and  mangled.  TUMI. 

•  BROIL. «./.  lirouiJldTf  Fr.]  A  tamuk ;  a 
quarrel.-* 

Say  to  the  king  thy  knowledge  of  the  hroilf 
Aa  thou  didft  leave  it,  Sbakfpeare, 

— >He  hat  fent  the  fword  both  of  civil  br^lU^  and 
publick  war,  amongft  us.  Wake*'^ 

Rude  were  their  revels,  and  obicene  their  joys. 
The  krmU  of  drunkards,  and  the  lull  of  boys. 

Granville* 
(i.)  *  To  B&otL.  V.  a.  \hmUr^  1?^.]  To  drefii  or 
cook  by  laying  on  the  coals,  or  before  thb  fire.— 
Scoie  ftrip  the  ikin»  fomc  portion  oul  the 
4x>il» 
Some  on  the  lire  the  reeking  entrails  hrmL  Dryi* 
(a.)  *  To  Bitot L.  V.  n.    To  be  in  the  heatw— 
Where  have  you  been  broiling*  • 
^-— -Among  the  croud  i'  th*  abbey»  where  a 
finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more.  SJbaJk* 

•^Loag  ere  now  all  the  planets  and  comets  had 
been  hroUing  in  the  fun^  tuul  the  world  lafted  from 
all  eternity.  Cbejne* 

BROK,  8./.  obf.  an  okL  fword. 
BROKAGE.    See  Brocage. 
i  I.)  BROKE,  a  riv^  in  Lancaihire. 
(a.)  Broke,  a  village  in  Norfdkihirei  5  miles 
from  Norwich. 

(3.)  Broke,  Sir  Robert,  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Broke» 
£fq  ;  of  Cla^  rly  in  Shroplhire,  aiid  educated  at 
Oxford;  whence  he  removed  to  the  middle  temple, 
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*VKOKE1il.[farHcip.ptff.f^Briak.]  I^niehc 
men's  witH  from  beihg  broken  with  the  very  bent 
of  (b  long  attention.  Hooker* 

BROKE  N-BACKBD,  in  fea  langdage^  denote* 
the  ftate  Of  a  ihip  which  is  ib  impaired^  and  liofetf* 
ed  in  her  frame,  as  to  droop  at  each  end;  a  dii)^ 
order  to  which  the  French  (htps^  afe  moft  expo* 
fed  on  account  of  their  length,  icQ. 

BROKEN-BAY,  a  bay  of  New  S:  Wales,  oo, 
die  E.  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

BROKENBOROUGH,  or /a  town  in  Wilta 

BROKEN-BRIDGE^  )  fhire,  a  mUe  froni 

Mahnibury,  formerly  called  Caerberbuig.  It  was 
a  court  of  Ibme  of  the  Saigon  kiiigs  under  the 

*  BROKENHEARTED,  adj.  [from  broken  and 
heart.]  Having  the  fpirits  cnilhed  by  grief  oi* 
fear.— He  hath  fent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenbeart^ 
ed»  I/aiab* 

BROKENHURSTi  a  tillage  in  Himpfhire. 

*  BKOKENLY.  adv.  [from  broken.]  Without 
any  regular  ieries.**Sir  Richard  Hopkins  hath 
done  fomewhat  of  this  kind^  but  brokenly  and 
glancingiy ;  intending  chieily  a  diieourie  of  hii 
own  voyage.  HakewiU. 

*  Broken  mbat.  Fragments;  meat  that  hai 
been  cut.— Get  three  of  four  chairwomen  to  at^ 
tend  you  cooftantly  in  the  kitchen,  whom  you 
pay  at  fmall  charges ;  only  with  the  broken  meat 
a  few  coals,  and  all  the  cinders.  Swtft. 

Broken  wmD^amoqg farrier^.  See  Farriert* 
BROKEN-WINDED.  adj.  having  the  wind 
broken.  « 

( I.)  *  BROKER.  «./  [fitom  To  broke.]  i.  A 
fador;  one  that  does  bufmefs  for  another^  one 
that  makes  baigains  tor  another.^-jBroi^r/,  who« 
having  no  ftock  of  their  own,  fet  up  and  trade 


and  foon  became  a  very  eminent  lawyer.   In  ii5««    with  that  of  other  men ;  buying  here,  and  felling 


he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law ;  and  in  1553,  the  firft 
of  queen  Mary,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas  ;  about  which  time  he  was  knighted.  He 
was  alfo  appointed  recorder  of  London  and  fpeak- 
er  of  the  houie  of  commons.  He  died  at  Claverly 
>A  ^SS^9  with  the  chanufter  of  an  upright  judge. 
His  works  are,  i.  An  abridgement  containing  an 
abltrad  of  the  year-books  tUl  the  time  of  queen 
Mary,  i«  Certain  cafes  adjudged  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  Edward  VI.  and  Q.  Mary.  3.  Read. 
ing  on  the  ftatute  of  limitations^  31  Henry  VUL 
c.  a. 

(4O  Broke,  v.pret.  of  To  Break. 

'*  To  Broke.  «..«•  [of  uncertain  etymology. 
Skinner  feems  inclined  to  derive  it  from  To  break, 
becaufe  broken  men  turn  'fa<ft4Mrs  or  broken.  Cat 
Jfjomifonf  from  w^«W.  Skinner  thinks,  again,  tb^i^ 
it  may  be  contraded  from  procurer.  Mr  Lye 
more  probably  deduces  it  from  bruccan^  Sas.  to 
be  bufy.]  To  tranfaa:  bufinefs  for  others,  or  by 
others.  It  is  ufed  generally  in  reproach. — 
He  does,  indeed 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can,  in  fuch  a  Ciiity 

Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid.  Sbak. 
-»The  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful 
nature,  when  men  (hould  wait  upon  others  necef- 
iity ;  broke  by  fervants  and  inftriunents  to  draw 
them  on.  Baton. 

BROKE-HAMPTON*  a  town  in  Warnick- 
Ihire,  near  Kyneton. 
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there,  and  commonly  abufing  both  fides,  to  nuke 
out  a  little  paultry  gain.  Temple. — 

Some  South^ea  broker,  from  the  city> 

Will  pUrchaie  me«  the  more's  the  pity } 

Lay  all  my  fine  plantations  wafle. 

To  fit  them  to  my  vulgar  tafte.  Sw^ft* 

%.  One  who  deals  in  old  houiehold  goods.    3,  A 
pimp ;  a  matchnnaker^-^ 

A  goodly  ^r»i«-/ 

D^^  you  prefume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  t 

To  wlrifper  and  confpire  againft  my  youth  r 

Sbakefpearei 
In  chufing  for  yourfelf*  you  ihew'd  your 
judgment ; 

Which  being  Ihallow,  you  (hall  give  me  leave 

To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf.  Sbakc/. 

(II.)  Brok  er.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  con* 
tefted  ;  fome  derive  it  from  the  Fr  nch  broier,  t«» 
grind;  others  from  broearderj  to  cavil }  others 
frxim  a  trader  broken,  and  that  from  the  Saxon 
brocf  misfortune,  which  is  often  the  true  real'oa 
of  a  man's  breaking.  In  this  view,  a  broker  is  a 
broken  trader  by  misfortune  \  and  it  is  ^d  none 
but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to  that  employ- 
ment. Brokers,  are  of  3  kinds ;  exchange  brokers 
ilOck  brokers,  and  pawn  brokers. 

I.  Brokers*  Exchakce,  are  a  fort  of  nego- 

ciators,  who  contrive,  make,  and  conclude  bv- 

gains  between  merchants  and  tradefment  in  mat* 

ters  of  money  or  merchandifei  for  which  they  have 
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a  fee  or  premium*  Thefe,  in  old  Engliih  lav-books, 
are  calied  brogger$y  and  in  Scotlandf  broccariiy  L  e. 
according  to  Skene,  mediators  or  tnterceflbrs  ia 
any  contrad,  &c.  They  make  it  their  bufinds 
to  know  the  alteration  cf  ttaeoovrfe  of  exchange, 
to  inform  merchants  how  it  goes,  and  to  notify 
to  thofe  who  have  money  td  receive  or  pay  be- 
yond fea,  who  are  proper  perfons  for  negociating 
the  exchange  with.;  and  when  the  matter  is  ac- 
compli(h«d,  that  is^  when  the  money  is  paid| 
they  have  for  brokage  is.  per  lool.  fterling.  Thefe, 
by  ftat.  of  S.  and  9.  Will.  III. are  to  belicenfed  in 
liOndon  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  gives  them  an 
oath',  and  takes  bond  for  the  fiiithful  execation  of 
their  offices.  If  any  perfon  iliall  a^  as  broker 
without  being  thus  licenled  and  admitted,  he  Ihall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  500 1. ;  and  peribns  employing 
him,  5  ]. ;  and  brokers  are  to  regifter  contrads, 
&c.  under  the  like  penalty :  alfo  brokers  (hall  not 
deal  for  themielves,  on  pain  of  foHeiting  100 1. — 
They  are  to  carry  about  with  them  a  filvermedal, 
having  the  king's  arms  and  the  arms  of  the  city> 
and  pay  406*  a-year  to  the  chamber  of  the  city, 
la  Irance,  til]  the  middle  of  the  17th  century^ 
their  exchange  brokers  weie  called  coorturs  de 
change ;  bot  an  arret  of  council  in  1639;  the  name 
was  changed  for  that  more  creditable  one  of  agtmt 
df  ehange^  tanqutt  et  finance ;  and  in  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  the  iSth  century,  to  render  the  office  (till 
more  honourable,  the  title  of  ii^'j  counfiiJorj  wm 
added.  At  Grand  Cairo,  and  fcveral  places  of 
the  Levaht,  the  Arabs,  who  do  the  office  of  ex« 
change  brokers,  are  called  eon/uJj ;  the  manner  of 
whofe  negociating  with  the^  European  merchants 
has  fomeUung  in  it  fo  very  particular,  that  we  re- 
fer it  to  a  diftin^  article.  See  Consul.  The 
exchange  broken  at  Amfterdam,  called  makel- 
OERS,  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  oae,  like  the  Eng- 
Kfli,  Called,  /worn  brokers,  becaufe  of  the  oatlf 
they  take  boore  the  burgo-4nafters ;  but  the  othera 
negociaCe  without  any  commiffion,  and  are  called 
talking  brokers.  The  firft  are  in  number  395  ; 
"Whereof  375  are  ChHftians^  and  lo  Jews:  tie 
others  are  near  double  that  oiumber ;  fo  tliat  in 
Amfterdam  there  are  near  1000  exchange  brokers. 
— The  difference  between  the  two  confiils  in  this : 
The  books  and  perfons  of  the  former  ar;:  allowed 
as  evidence  in  the'  coum  of  juftice ;  whereas,  in 
cafe  of  difpute,  the  latter  are  difowned,  tind  their 
bargains  difannulled.  The  fee  of  the  iwom  ex- 
<^ange  broker^  of  Amfterdart  is  fixed  by  two  re- 
gulations, of  1613  and  1623,  with  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  exchange,  to  18  fols  for  100  livies  degros, 
or  600  florins^  i.e.  3  fols  for  100  florins;  pay- 
able, half  by  the  drawer  and  half  by  the  perfon 
whd  pays  the  money.  But  cuftoln  has  made  con*- 
iklerable  alterations  herein.  The  Jews,  Armeni- 
s^iis,  and  Uanians,  are  the  chief  brokers  through- 
out moft  parts  of  the  I.evant  and  the  Indies.  In 
Perfia,  all  affairs  are  tranladtcd  by  a  fort  of  bro- 
kers whom  they,  call  delaiy  i.  e.  grvat  talkers.— 
The  manner  of  making  their  markets  is  very  An- 
gular: after  the  brokers  have  laurtched  out  into 
long,  and  ufually  impertinent,  difcourfes,  coming 
towards  a  conclufion,  they  only  converfe  with  their 
fingers.  The  buyer  and  feller's  broker  each  take 
'tht»  other  by  the  right  hand,  which 'they  cover 
vlth    their   coat    or  handkerchief;    the    finger 
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firetcbed  out  ftaads  for  fix ;.  beat  far  five;  ^ 
tip  of  the  finger  for  oocf  the  whole  haad  for 
1 00 ;  and  the  hand  clinched,  far  1000.  They 
wiU  eaprefs  even  pounds,  ihiUingt,  and  petice,  by 
their  bands.  During  all  this  myftic  comoitrcc, 
the  two  brokers  appear  ai  cold  and  compofe^  as 
if  there  were  nothmg  9  iffing  betsveen  them.  The 
French^  diftinguilh  two  kinds  of  brokers ;  one  fbr 
tlie  fiTvice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  jnaaufac- 
turer",  artificers,  and  workmen;  *  The  bnfimrft 
of  the  former  is  to  facilitite  the  iale  of  ^oods  in 
the  wholeiale  and  meroantne  way;  that  of  t^K 
other;  to  pfft>cuie  the  goods  wanti*d  for  manufac- 
turers, artificers,  &c.  or  to  ieU  their  goods  when 
made.  At  Paris  there  is  fcarce  a  company  of 
tradefntK^n,  or  even  mechanicH, 'but  haVe  their 
brokors,  who  are  ufually  taken  out  of  their  body^ 
and  make  it  their  (ble  bufinefs  to  negocxate  in  the 
particular  kinds  of  goods  to  which  fuch  company 
is  byftatutes  reftmin«d.  Theve  are  brokers  fur 
drapery,  brokers  fbf  grocery,  broken  for  merce- 
ry, &c.  There  are  even-  brokers  for  tanners,  cur- 
riers»  cutlers,  and  the  h'ke*  Such,  at  leaft,  was 
their  method  of  conducing  bttfinefs  before  Chese- 
vohition. 

«*  BkOKFRS,  PAWN,  peribns  who  keep  "ihops, 
and  lend  money  upon  pledges  to  neceffitous  per- 
sons, and  moft  commonly  at  an  exorbitant  inte- 
reft.  They  are  more  properly  ftylcd  pawn  takers^ 
oxtaUy'me;  fometimet^/riperSf  or /riperers,  Thcfr 
are  meant  in  r  Jac.  h  cap.  xxi.  felft.  5.  where  it  is 
declared,  that  the  iale  of  goods  wrongfuHy  taken 
to  any  broker,  or  pawn  broker,  in  London,  Wcft- 
minfter,  Southwark,  or  within  two  miles  of  Lon^ 
don,  does  not  alter  the  property.  And  (ff^*  7-) 
if^a  bnoker,  having  received  fuch  g<  a  !s,  mall  not, 
upon  requeft  of  the  owner,  difcovcr  them,  how 
xnd#When  he  came  by  them,  and  to  whcim  they 
are  conveyed,  he  ihall  forfeit  the  double  value 
there«€,^to  be  recovered  by  a^ion  of  debt,  &c. 
In  the.  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  efta- 
bKftied  by  anthority  for  the  letting  out  money  oa 
pawns,  called  mounts  of  piety  ;  a  title  little  beco- 
ming fuch  inftittttions.  In  fome  parts  of  Italy, 
they  have  alfo  mounts  of  piety  of  another  kind, 
wherein"  they  only  receive  reaiy  money,  and  re- 
turn it  again  with  intereft,  at  a  cerUin  fum  per 
annum.  At  Bologna,  they  have  feveral  fuch  mounts, 
whieh  are  diftinguifiied  into  fp^mk  and  perpetual: 
the  intereft  c^  the  former  is  only  four  per  cent.  \ 
that  of  the  Utter,  feven. 

•  3.  Brokers,  stocx,  are  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed to  buy  and  fell  fhares  in  the  joint  ftock  of 
a  company  or  corporation,  and  in  the  public  funds. 
As  the  pradice  of  ftock-jobbing  has  been  carried 
to  fuch  an  excefs  as  became  not  only  ruinous  to 
a  great  number  of  private  families,  but  even  af- 
£eaed,  or  at  leaft  might  foon  aff^,  the  public 
credit  of  the  nation,  the  legiflature  thought  fit  to 
put  a'  ftop  to  it,  or  at  leaft  to  bring  it  ^nthin  cf  r. 
tail  bounds,  and  under  fome  regulatioB.  The 
negociations,  &c.  of  thefi?  brokers  are  regulated  by 
ftat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  and  7  and  10  Geo.  XL  cap. 
«.  which  among  other  things,  enaded,  that  cen- 
trals in  the  nature  of  wagers,  &c.  incur  a  penalty 
of  L.500,  and  by  the  fale  of  ftock,  of  which  th< 
feller  is  not  poflefled,  a  forfeit  of  L.  too,  and  that 
brokers  keep  a  book,  in  which  all  contrads,  with 
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th^rdtftm,  tnd  the  namntif  the  partiei  concern* 
ed«  Ihali  be  eRttred,  on  pain  of  L.  50. 

(,111.)  Brokers  OF  rvRNiTURE*  &c.   Bee  Ap* 

VRAfSf.RS,  $  1..  • 

•  BROKERAGE.  «./  {from  broker,]  The  pay 
■or  n^-ard  of  a  broker.    See  Brocage. 

BROKE8BY,  a  'Tillage  in  Liceftcrlhire9'4  Dulee 
'  W.  of  Mowbg-ay. 

BROKR  W£K,  a  town  in  OoucefteHhire. 
To  BROKIN.  V.  If.  0^.  To  brook.  Chauc, 

•  BROIONO.  partkip.  odjl  Pwc^fed  by  bro- 
•kcrs.— 

Redeem  from  broking  pa^^n  the  blemiAi'd 
crown, 

Vipe  olf  the  duft  that  bidet  our  fceptre's  guilt. 

Sbaketpeare. 

BROLAH»  a  diftrid^  in  Argyllfliire,  about  %% 
miles  lon^C)  and  from  3  to  6  braad.  There  are  ba- 
^zltic  pillars  in  it. 

BROfJ*  n.  /.  nb/.  a  part  a  piece,  AJb,  ■ 

BROMAS,  a^n^ime  u£:d  by  fume  botanifta  Ur 
the. wild  oatft. 

BROMBOROUGII,  a  towa  in  Chefhire. 

{ 1.)  BROMt%  Alexander,  apoL*t  and  attorney 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  :ras  the  author  of  the 
grcrateft  part  of  thole  Conga  and  epigrams  which 
ivt-re  publiihed  in  favour  ^t  the  rttyalifts,  and  a^ 
gainft  the  ntmpy  both  in  Oliver  Cronwell'a  time 
and  during  the  rebellion .  Thefe,  together  wit b Jiia 
E|» idles  and  Epigrams^  ta-anflated  from  ^iSmtit 
authoi^,  w<re  all 'printed  in  one'vohime  9vo>  after 
the  Reftontion.  He  aifo  publiihed  a  ptetty  good 
verfion  of  Horace,  by  himfelf  and  others.  He 
left  behind  him  a  comedy  entitled  TJbe  Cunning  I^h- 
'vers  :  and  the  world  is  indebted  tfi  him-  for  -two 
volumes  of  Richard  Brome's  plays  in  8ya  many 
of  which,  but  for  his  care  in  pteierving  and  Aub- 
•lifhing  them,  would  in  all  probafa|ility  have  -been 
entirely  lolt.    He  died  in  1666. 

(2.^  Brome,  Rjchard,  a  dramatic  vwfter  mhp 
lived  m  the  i«lgn  -of  Cha^  I.  and  t^s  cvteii^p- 
«try  with  Decker,  Ford,  Shirly,  *c.  He  wa« 
originally  afervant  to  the  -clebrated.Ben  Jonfon. 
He  wrote  himfelf,  however,  into  high  reputation, 
'as  is  teftified  not  only  by  various  cpnrniendatory 
-verfes  written  by  his  cotemporaries  and  prefixed 
to  many4>f  his  plays,  but  aUbby  fome  lines  which 
Kis  quondam  mafter  addrefled  to  him  on  account 
^f  his  comedy  called  Tite  Northern  Lafs,  Brome 
•to  imitation  of  his  mafter,  applied  clofely  to  the 
fhidy  of  men  and  manners.  His  genius  was  en- 
tirely turned  to  comedy ;  and  therefore  his  pro- 
per province  was  obthrvation  more  than  reacUng. 
His  plots  are  all  his  own,  and  are  fur  from  btting 
UI  conduced ;  and  his  charaders,  which  for  the 
moft  part  arc  ftrongly  marked,  were  the  ofTspring 
of  his  own  judgement  and  experience,  and  his 
clofe  attention  to  the  foibles  of  the  human  beartc 
In  a  word,  his  plays  in  general  are  good  5  met 
with  great  applaufe  when  firft  aAed ;  and  were 
thought  by  the  players  worthy  to  be  revived,  to 
their  own  profit  and  the  author's  honour,  in  that 
critical  age  in  which  he  himfelf  lived.  Nay,  we  have 
had  a  proof,  even  in  our  own  time,  of  the  merit  of 
one  of  his  comedies,  which  with  a  very  little  al- 
teration has  lately  been  revived  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  viz.  The  Jovial  Crewj  which  for  no  left  than 
3  feafoos  running,  hiroughi  cirowded  audioes  Jt9 


the  tht^atre^r6yal  in  Covent  Garden*  at  d!  tke^pt^ 
quent  repetitions  of  its  performance.  He  left  15 
comedies  behind  him,  ten  of  wfaich  were  coUcft- 
ed  together,  by  his  namefake,  (N^  i.)  He  alfo 
jonied  with  'i'homas  He}'wood  in  a  .play  called 
T6e  Lancq/Xnre  fVitehn. 

.  (3— 9')  Bromb,  the  name  of  7  Engliih  villages, 
viz.  '1.  inBedfordih.nearBtggkffwaide:  3.  in  Dur- 
ham, W.  of  the  city :  3.  in  Norfolk,  near  Bungay : 
4.  in  Shropfliire,  nearClunbury :  5.  in  ditto,  3  m. 
W»  of  Wenlock :  6.  in  StaflbnHiiire,  near  Clent; 
and  7.  in  Suflfolk,  %  miles  from  Dis. 

BsioMK-BURN  ell's  iu  War^^'ick^hi^e,  between 
Bitford  and  Saltfbrd. 

BkOMh-GRAss,  or  Broom-Grass.    See  Bro^- 

M.US.  * 

Brome-hall,  3  villages,  viz.  r.  in  Norfolk, 
between  Loddon  and  Bnngay :  a.  in  Shropihire, 
near  Ofweib-y :  and,  3.  in  Yorkihire,  near  Shef- 
hehL 

BROMEHAM,  in  SufTex,  near  Battle-Abbey! 
•    BLOMEHAM,  3  villages ;  viz.  1.  in  Dorfetih. 
ocar  Morton  2  a.  in  Norfolk,  N.  of  Wallham^ 
and,  3.  in  Kent,  3  miles  SW.  of  Lydde. 

Brome-house,  nearFulham,  Middlefex. 

/!.}  BROMELL^,  tlie  pine-apple  :  A  genus 
-of  the  monogynia  oxtlcr,  belonging  to  the  hcxan- 
dria  clais  of  plants^  and  in  the  natural  method 
tanking  under  the  loth*  order,  Coronante.  Lin- 
naeus enumerates  7  fpecies  of  which  the  follow- 
ing'are  the  moft  remarkable :  * 
;  i.  Brom  E  LI  A  A  H  A  N  AS  4vith  leavfs  very  like  fome 
lbrt»  of  aloes,  but  not  fo  thick  and  iuceulent, 
•which  are  ftrongly  aimed  with  black  fpines*  Vvatk 
the  centre  of  the  plant  arifcs  the  flowor  ftalk, 
i^bich  is  near  3  firat  high*;  the  lower  part  is  gar- 
nifli^d  with  entire  leaves  placed  alternately  at 
every  joint.  The  upper  part  is  garnifhed  with 
flowers  fet  in  a  loofe  fpil^e  of  thyife  quite  jound : 
thefe  aie  Xucceeded  by  oval  feed-veifeis,  having  a 
longitudinal  par^tion,  in  the  oentft  of  which  are 
feftened  imooth  cyHnricar  feeds.  There  aie  fix 
^rarieties,  viz. 

I.  Bromblia  aman-as  CLiB:EXf  with  imall 
leaves : 

ft.  Bromelia  ananas  4.VCIDVS9  with  very 
jmooth^  ihining  gn^s^green  leaves : 

3.  Bromexia  ananas  ovatus,  the  oval^fha- 
j>ed  pine  apple : 

4.  Bromslia  ananas  pyramipaliS)  the  py- 
lamidal,  or  4ugar-1oaf  pine. 

5.  Bromelia  anamas  s«r.ratinu8»  with  a 
yellowifh  coloured  flefh :  and,| 

6.  Bromelia  ananas  viridis,  the  green  pine- 
apple. 

li.  Bromvli A  LIN6ULATA,  with  obtufe,  faw« 
edj  and  prickly  leaves. 

lii.  Bromelia'  nvhicaulis,  with  the  lower 
leaves  indented  and  prickly.  Thefe  leaves  of  this 
fpecies  are  ihorter  than  thofe  of  the  Ananas 
(N**  i.)  They  are  Iharply  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  flower  ftem 
afifes  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  which  divides 
upward  into  feveral  branches :  the  upper  part  of 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fpikes  of  flowers,  which 
come  out  alternately  from  the  (ides  of  the  branch* 
es«  each  having  a  narrow  entire  leaf  jnft  below  it, 
V^hich  are  longer  than  theipilce.    The  flowers  ate 
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^aced  TOT  cloie  on  the  ipikes:  and  when  they 
decay,  the  empalement  turns  to  an  oval  pointed 
feed-vefiel,  iticlofing  feeda  of  the  feme  ih ape  with 
the  other. 

,  (i.)  9romelx^  culture  of  the.  The 
BaoMELiA  ANAKAs  0VATO8  (K»  3.)  js  the  moft 
common  in  Europe;  but  the  Ananas'  rvRAMN 
»AHs  (N^  4.)  is  mqch  preferable,  the  fruit  being 

larger  and  much  better  flavoured,  the  juice  of    ,  „.^ , 

this  fort  18  not  fo  aftringent  at  that  of  the  Mt  i  they  muft  be  frequently  watered }  but  not  with 
fo  that  thif  fruit  niay  be  eaten  in  greater  quantity  lacge  qif  antiti«^'at  a  time ;  aad  the  inoiftiire  ihoukl 
with  lefs  danger.  This  (bit  frequently  produces  not  be  detained  in  the  pots  by  the  hofcs  bein| 
ftickerrlnniaediately  under  the  fruit,  whicreby  it    ifopped,  for  that  will  focto  deftitiy  the  plants.    If 


it  will  b*  the  better  for  the  plants  than  when  it  is 
made  too  fine.  Always  avoid  mnung  any  (and 
with  ther  earth,  unlefs  it  be  extremely  f6S^  and 
then  it  will  be  ^leceiTary  to  have  it  mixed  al 
Vatt  fix  n)onths  or  a  yea^Wbteit  isuled ;  it  muft 
be  frequently  turned,  that  the  fand  may  be  incof- 
porated  m  the  eacth  fo  as  to  divide  its  parts :  but 
do  not  put  more  than  a  (th  of  &nd  i  for  (oo  mudi 
fand  is  Very  injurious  to  the  plants.    In  fununcs 


may  be  increalcd  much  failer  than  the  common 
ibrt  J  to  that  in  a  fi^w  year»  it  njay  be  the  beft 
common  fort  in  BriUin,— The  Asanas  glabeh 
(N-*  X.)  is  i^referved  by  fome  cutious  peHbns  for 
fhe  lake  of  variety  j  but*  the  fruit  if  not  worth 
gny  thing.  The  Asanas  lvcious  tN^  i.)  was 
raifed  from  the  feeds  taken  out  of  a  rotten  fruit 
which  canje  from  the  Weft  Indies  to 'the  late 
Henry  Heathcote,  Efq ;  from  whgm  Mr  Miller 
feceived  one  plant,  which  produced  large  fruit*: 
this  is  what  the  pebpTe  of  America. call  the  iM^ 
/««#.— :The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
px>wns  which  groiy  on  'the  fruit,  or  the  iuckprs 
which  are  produced  either  from  the  fides  of  the 
planU  or  under  the  fruit :'  both  which  are  found 
to  be  equally  go<wi  \  although  by  foiiie  perfons 
the  crowq  i^ihgught  preferable  to  the- fuckers,  as 
fuppofing  it  will  produce  ftTiit  fixmer  than  the 
fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a  miftAe.  The  fuck- 
ers and  orowns  mvfi.  be  la}d  to  dry  in  a  warn), 
place  for  4  or  3f  days,  or  more  (according  to  th« 
moiiture  of  the  part  which  adhered  to  the  old  plant 
or  fruit)  J  for  if  ithc7  are  immediately  planted,  the^' 
will  rot.  The  f:ertairt  rule*  of  judging  when  they 
are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  observing  if  the  bottom  is 
healed  oyer  aild  become  hard  5  for  if  the  fuckers 
are  drawn  off  carefully  from  ttie  old  plants,'  they 
will  have  a  hard>iikin  over  the  I6wer  part,  and  fo 
peed  not  lie  fb  long  as' the  prowns  of  thoie  whofe 
bottoms  are  tnoilt.  But  whenever  a  crown  -i?  ta- 
ken from  the  fruitt  or  the  fuckers  from  old  plants, 
they  fhould'be  iiWmediately  divelt^  of  thdr  bol- 
f om  leaves;  ip  high  as  to  allow  depth  £or  their 
planting ;  lb  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  dry  and 
Jiealed  in  e^try  part,  left  when  they  receive  heat 
and  moifture  they  fhould  perifh,  which  often  hap. 
pens  whpnthis  methsid  is.ndt  obii^rved.  If  thefe 
^  mckers  or  crowns  are  taken*,  off  late  in  autumiii 
pr  duripgkyihtei^  or  early  in  fpring,  they  fhould 
be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  ftovc  for  a  fortnight 
pr  3  w^eksbefqre  tltey  are  planted;  but  in  ikgimer 
they  will  be  fit  for  planting^in  a  week  at  faitheft* 
Xhefe  fhdttld  bt'plaotedr  ift  a  rieh  good  kitoh'en 
garden  mould,  not  too  heavy  ^  a^  to  detain  the 
moifture  too  long^noroyer  light  and  fandy ;  but 
where  this  is  wanting,  fonne  frefh  earth  fbould  fete 
procuivdfrom  good  pafliirr,  wfiieh  fhould  bimixed 
with  about  a  thifd  part  o^  rotten  neats  dung,  pr 
the  dung  of  ap  old  mekoxi  or  cucumber  bed  which 
is  well  confunxed.  Theic  fhould  be  mixed  6  or  g 
months  befoK  they  are  uied,  but  if  it  be  a  yeaii  it 
will  be ' better ;  and  fhould  be  often  tumedi  that 
^eir  partf  may  lie  the  better  united,  and  the  clods 
veil  broken.  This  earth  fhould  not  be  fiftcd  very 
line;  fqr  if 41  is  Qply  cleared  of  the  ^(i(  (ton^ 


the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  be  watered  tvwice 
a-week  1  but  in  a  Cqol  ^caiimi  once  a-wcek  will  be 
fufiicient ;  and  in  fiimmer  they  fhould  once  a- week 
be  watered  gently  all  oy«r  the  leaves )  which  will 

Seatiy  promote  their  growth.  Some  frequently 
ifr  thcfe  plants,  but  unlefs  the  pots  be  filM 
with  the  roots,  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to 
fhbw  tiieir  fruit,  they  commf^oly^  produce  fmall 
fruit,  which  have  generally  large  crowns  ;  there- 
fore the  plants  fhould  not  be  6ew  poeted  oftcner 
than  twicie  ifi  a  feafon.  The  firft  ^me  (hould  be 
about  the  end  of  April,  when  the  fuckers  ao4 
crowns  of  the  former  year's  fruit,  (which  remain- 
ed all  the  winter  in  thefe  pots  in  which  they  wtne 
firft  planted}  fhould  be  ibifted  into  larger  pots, 
i.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  halfpenny  or  three  far- 
thmg  pots,  fhould  be  put  into  penny  or  at  moft 
three-half-penny  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  plants  |  for  we  ijnufl  not  over^Kit  them,  no- 
thing bring  more  prejudicial*  The  ad  time  for 
fhiftingi  18  ifi  the  beginning  of  Augufl  \  whi-n 
thofe  which  are  of  a  proper  fize  for  fruiting  the 
following  fpring  fhoulid  be  put  into  two-peony 
pots,  which  are  full  large  enough  for  anv  of  thefc 
pknts.  At  each  time  of  fhifting,  the  bark  btd 
lliould  be  (lirred  up»  aiid  fbme  new  bark  added» 
to-iaife  the  tied  up  to  the  height  it  was  at  firf^ 
made ;  and  when,  the  pots  are  plunged  again  into 
the  bark -bed*  the'plants  (hopld  be  watered  gently" 
all  over  the  leaves,  to  wafh  off  the  filth,  and  to 
fbttltf  the  earth  td  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  the* 
bark-bed  be  well  ftirred,  and  a  Quantity  of  good 
frefh  bark  added  to' the  M,  at  this  latter  fhifting, 
it  >fill  he  pf  great  feryice  to  the  plants  \  for  tliey 
may  remain  in*  the  fame  tan  until  the  beginning  cf 
NoVembct,  or  fbmetimes  later,  according  to  t\^ 
mildiieft  6f  the  feafon,*  and  will  require  but  little 
lire  before  that  time.  Dunng  the  winter,  they 
will  idbt  reqt]ii;e  to  be  watered  pftener  than  once 
^  wecf|E,  according  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  feems 
to  dry. .  Plants  beginning  to'  fliow  their  fruit  fhould 
lievtfr  be  fhif^V^d  |  for  'd  they  are  removed  afta 
the  fruit  appears*  it  f^ops  the  growth,  and  thtrr- 
by  caiifes  the  fruit  to  be  frnaller,  and  retards  its 
ripening ;  fb  that  it  will  btf  Otft6ber  or  November 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  therefore  the  plants  fhould 
be  Hept  in  a  yigprpMs  growing  ftate  frofn  the  firft 
appearance  of  the^fruit,  as  upon  chia  depends  the 
goodnefs  and  the  fize  qf  it ; .  for  if  they  receive  a 
check  after  thfSy  the  fruit  is^generally  fmall  and  ill 
tailed.  After  cutting  oflT  the  fruit  from  the  plant 
intended  to  be  propagated,  the  leavfr?  fhould  be 
trimmed,  and  the  pots  plunged  again  intoamode> 
rate  hot  bed,  obferving  to.refrefh  them  frtiquent** 
Ij  with  water,,  which  will  make  them  put  out 
V  ■  •    -   '  '     '•''"    ••'■     '•'•'"  fuckcrf 
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fudcersiri  plenty ;  Co  that  one  may  be  foon  fupplied 
with  plants  enough  of  any  of  the  kinds,  who  will 
but  ob^rve  to  keep. the  plants  in  health.    The 
xnoit  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen  to  thefe 
plants  i^  their  being  attacked  by  fmall  white  inie^^ 
which  appear  at  firft  like  a  white  mildew,   but 
ibon  after  have  the  appearance  of  lice :  thefe  at- 
tack both  root  and  leaves  at  the  fame  time ;  and 
if  they  are  hot  foon  deftroyed,  will  fpread  over  a 
whole  ftove  in  a  ihort  time,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
entirely  ftop  the  growth  of  the  plants  by  fucking 
out  the  nutritious  juice,  fo  that  the  leaves  will  ap- 
pear yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  a  number  of 
yellow  tranfparent  ^ts  all  over  them.  Thefe  in- 
fects, after  they  are  fufly  grown,  appear  like  bugs, 
adhering  fb  clofely  to  the  leaves  as  not  to^.eali- 
\y  waihed  offf  and  (ctm  to  have  no  local  motion. 
They  were  originally  brought  from  America  up- 
on the  plants  imported  from  thence;   and  are 
probably  the  iame  infers  which  have  deftroyed  the 
fugar-canes  of  late  in  fome  of  the  Leeward  Iflands ; 
for,  upon  fome  fugar-canes  which  were  fent  Mr 
Miller  from  fiarbadoes,  he  obferved  great  num- 
bers of  thefe  infe<^.     Since  they  have  been  in 
£ng)and»  they  have  fpread  greatly  in  ftoye$  where 
there  has  not  been  more  than  ordinary  care  taken 
to  deftroy  them.    They  have  alfo  attacked  the 
orange-trees  in  many  gardens  near  London,  and 
have  done  them  incredible  damage ;  but  as  they 
do  not  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  winteft 
they  are  never  found  on  fuch  plants  as  live  in  the 
open  air.    The  only  method  yet  difcovered  of  de? 
ftroying  them,  is  by  frequently  wafhing  the  leaves, 
branches  and  ftemii,  of  fuch  plants  as  they  attack, 
.with  water  in  which  tJiere  has  been  Hftrong  infufion 
of  tobacco  italka.  But  this  method  cannot  be  prao- 
tifcd  on  the  ananas  plants,  becaufe  the  infeds 
faften  therofelves  fo  low  between  the  leaves,  that 
it  is  impolTible  to  come  at  them  with  a  fponge 
to  wafh  them  off;  ^o  that  although  they  feem  to 
be  all  cleared  off,  they  are  foon  fucceeded  by  a 
fireih  fupply  from  below,  and  the  roots  are  alfo 
equally  infe^ed  at  the  (ame  time.     Therefore, 
whenever  they  appear  on  the  plants,  the  lafeft  me- 
thod is  to  take  ^le  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and 
clear  the  earth  from  the  roots ;  then  put  them  in- 
to a  tub,  filled  with  water  in  which  there  has  been 
a  ftrong  infuftgii  of  tobacco  ftalkg ;  and  lay.fome 
dicks  acrofs  to  keep  them  immer^  in  the  watery 
ivherein  they  ihould  remain  14  hours  |  then  take 
them  out,  and  with  a  fponge  walh  off  all  the  in- 
fers from  th^  leaves  and  roots,  and  wafli  the 
planu  in  a  tub  of  frefli  water.    This  is  the  moft 
effeftual  way  to  clear  them  from  the  infe<5ts.   Af- 
ter this,  you  ihould  put  them  in  frelh  earth  1  and, 
having  ftiired  up  the  bark-bed,  and  added  fome 
new  tan  to  give  a  freih  heat  to  the  bed,  the  pots 
Ihould  be  plunged  again,  obferving  to  water  them 
all  citer  the  leaves,  and  this  fhould  be  repeated 
once  a-week  during  fummer;  for  thefe  infers 
always  multiply  mudh  fafter  where  the  plants  are 
kept  dry,  than  when  they  are  fom^imes-fprinkled 
over  with  water,  and  kept  in  a  growing  ftate.  As 
thefe  infeds  are  frequently  brought  over  from  A- 
merica  on  the  ananas  plants,  thofe  who  procure 
their  plants  from  thence,  Oiould  look  cardFuUy  o- 
ver  them  when  they,  receive  them»  to  fee  they  have 
fione  of  thefe  sx^fedts  on  theqi  j  for  if  they  havey 


they  will  /opn  te  propagated  over  aU  ^  pInHp 
in  the  dove  where  they  are  placed ;  therefore* 
whenever  they  are  obferved,  the  plants  ihould  bp 
ibaked  before  they  are  planted  into  potf. 

'  (in.)  BrOMELI^  IMFROVEMENTS  IM  TMB 

CULTURE  OF  THE.  Of  late  fome  very  conTider^ 
able  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  article. 
The  leaves  of  the  oak  have  been  fubftituted  for 
the  more  expenfive  bark ;  and  the  pines  treated 
ifvith  thei^  are  found  to  thrive  as  well,  and  tc^ 
produce  as  good  fruit  as  the  others.  The  proper 
way  of  managing  thefe*  leaves,  for  rearing  exotic 
plants,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Oak 
.LEAVES.  But  the  moft  con  fide  rable  improvement 
is  that  mentioned  in  the  67th  volume  of  the  Pha- 
lofophical  Trania^ions,  where  the  following  me^ 
thod  is  (hown  by  William  Baitard,  £fq }  of  De- 
v.onihire,  9f  railing  thefe  fruits  in  water.  *^  Be- 
fore I  enter  into  the  particulars,  of  railing  pmer 
apples  in  water,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  tell  you 
that  my  hot-houfe  is  covered  with  the  beft  crown 
glafs,  which  I  apprehend  gives  more  heat  than  the 
common  fort  of  green  glal's  generally  ufed  for  hot- 
houfes.  Jn  the  front  part  of  the  houfe,  and  in- 
deed  any  where  in  the  loweft  part  of.it,  the'pine^ 
apple  wdl  not  thrive  well  in  water.  The  way  in 
.which  I  treat  them  is  as  follows:  I  place  a  flielf 
near  the  highefl  part  of  the  back  wall,  that  the  pine 
plants  may  ftand  without  abfolutely  touching  the 
glafs,  but  as  near  it  as  can  be:  on  this  ihelf  1  place 
pans  fulls  of  water,  about  7  or  8  inches  deep ;  and 
in  thefe  pans  I  put  the  pine-apple  plant^  growing: 
in  the  iame  pots  of  earth  as  they  are  generally- 
planted  in,  to  be  plunged  into  the  bark  bed  ia 
the  common  way, ,  that  is,  I  put  the  pot  of  earth* 
with  the  pine  plant  in  it,  in  the  pan-ful  of  water» 
and  as  the  water  decreafes  I  conftantly  fill  up  the 
pan.  I  place  either  plants  in  fruit,  or  young  plants 
as  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  in  tliefe  pans  of 
^ater,  and  fi^d  they  thrive  equally  well:  the 
fruit  reawd  thi%  way  is  always  much  lai^ger  as 
well  as  better  flavoured,  than  when  ripened  in  the 
bark  bed.  I  have  more  than  once  put  only  the 
plants  themfeWes  without  any  earth,  I  mean  after 
they  had  roots,  into  thefe  pai>s  of  water,  with  on- 
ly water  fuflicient  to  keep  the  roots  always  cover- 
ed, and  found  them  flouriih  beyond  exp«^atioi|. 
In  my  houfe,  the  ihelf  I  mention,  is  fupported  by- 
irons  from  the  top,  and  there  is  an  mtervening 
fpace  of  about  zo  m^hes  between  the  back  wall 
and  the  ilielf.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  placed  a 
leaden  dilem  upon  the  top  of  the  back  flue,  (in 
which  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  Hue,  the  water 
is  always  warm  when  there  is  fire  in  the  houfe^) 
and  Unds  his  fruit  excellent  and  large.  My  ihelf 
does  not  touch  the  back  flue,  but  is  about  a  loot 
above  it  sand  confequtntlyonly-wanued  by  the 
air  in  the  houfe.  Both  thefe  methods  do  wel). 
.The  wav  I  account  for  this  fuccefs  is,  that  thi? 
warm  air  always  afcending  to  the  part  where  this 
'ihelf  is  placed,  as  being  the  higheft  part  of  the 
houfe,  keei^s  it  much  hotter  than  in  anv  other 
part.  The  temperature  at  that  place  Js,  I  Delieve^ 
ieldom  lefs  than  what  is  indicated  bv  73^  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  and  when  the  fun  ihines 
it  is  often  above  100^ :  the  water  the  plants  crow 
in,  feems  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  greateft  heatt 
|f  fufficient  ^  be  allowed  ^  and  J  oftefv  iee  the 
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VMsT^f  A« -plants  growing  out  of  the  fiolcs  of  the  town»  haa 
<K)ttom  of  the  pot  of  earth,  and  (hooting  vigor- 
^ufly  in  the  water.  My  hot-'houfe,  |the  dimen* 
lions  of  which  it  reay  be  proper  to  know,}  is  60 
feet  long  and  11  feet  wide,  the  flues  included ;  6 
-feet  higih'  in  the  front,  and  11  feet  3t  the  back 
of  the  infide  of  the  houfe.  It  is  warmed  by  two 
fires/  A  leaden  trough  or  ciilem  on  the  top  of 
the  back  flue  is  preferable  to  my  fhetf,  as  in  k  the 
pipe  plants  gro\T  much  fifter  in  the  winter^  the 
water  being  always  warmed  by  the  floe-j  of  this 
I  have  feen  the  great  benefit  thefe  two  Jaft  laonths 
tn  my  neighbourhood.  .  It  is  not  foreign  to  this 
pinpofe  to  mention,  that^  as  a  perfon  was  mo- 
ving a  large  pine  pluKt  "from  the  hot-bed  in  my 
houfe  laft  fujnmer,  which  plant  wan  juft  fhowing 
'fruit,  by  fome  accident  he  broke  off  the  plant  juft 
above  the  earth  in  which  it  grew,  and  there  was 
«o  root  whatever  left  to  it:  by  way  of  experiment 
I  took  the  plant,  and  fixed  it  upright  in  a  pan  of 
water  (without  any  earth  whatever)  on  the  (helf; 
It  there  foon  threw  out  roots,  and  bore  a  pine* 
apple  that  weighed  upwanls  of  two  pounds." 

BUOME.PARK,  NW.  of  Atewick,  Northum- 
t)erland. 

BROMFIELD,  3  villages:  t.  inEffex:  1.  ia 
Kent,  near  Jjenham:  and,  3.  in  Yorkfhire,  be- 
tween 8.  Cave  and  the  Hmebcr. 

BROMFORt>,  N^^^  of  Wooller,  Northum- 
l)eriand. 

BROMRALL,  1  villages  in  Chdhire :  i.  near 
Cotnbenmcre :  2.  NW.  of  Stockport. 

(t.)  BROMLKY,  a  town  of  Kent,  fituated  on 
the  river  Raven^btarn,  no  miles  from  London,  on 
the  road  to  Tunbridge.  It  has  ah  ho^itid  for  10 
clergymen's  widowfi,  with  an  allowance  of  aol. 
a-vear,  and  50 1.  a-year  to  the  chaplain.  It  has 
fair^  Feb.  14,  and  Aug.  5,  and  a  market  on  T^h^. 
Lon.  o.  5.  E.  Lat.  51. 13.  N. 

(»--7.)  BaoML£r,  the  name  of  6  villages  j  vi|!. 
f .  m  Chefhir?,  near  Combermere :  a.  in  DorfetiJb. 
i(  miles  SW.  of  Abbots-Stoke:  3.  in  Middlefet, 
Clear  Bow,  %  miles  from  London :  4.  b  Shropfhire^ 
t>etween  Bridgenorth  and  Worril.:  5^  in  ditto,  be- 
tween Kingfwood  and  Nether-Heath:  asd^  6.  ni'* 
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a  confidentbte  trade  in  clatfl*;  snd  a 


l^talFordfhh:^,  -between  Swinford  and  Broclcmere. 
It  like  wife  makes  part  •£  the  names  of  other  y\  viz. 
'    ( 8.)  Br o M  L E  Y-AB B E Y,  and  )  in  Staffordihire,  '6 

(9.^Bkomley-baoots,      )m.  from  Stafford. 

(to.)  BromliV-gerards,  in  Staffordihire,  dear 
JBloreheath, 

(11.)  BROMLEYrHinsT,  m  Stafiordfliire,  SE.of 
^agets-BromW. 

(i2.)BRotaLEY  MAGNA,  and  >  in  EfieR,SW.^ 

(13.)  Bromley  rARVA,         5  Manmng-tree; 
and, 

*  (14.)  BUOmley  regis,  or  Kiko'^  Broitlet^ 
}n  Staflbrdfhire,  on  the  Trent. 

BROMPTON,  the  name  of  three  villages;  vi«. 
1,  Ih  Dorfetftirc,  near  Bridport :  a.  m  Kent,  near 
jRoch^fter :  and*  3.  in  KenfinKton  -parilh,  Mid- 
jdlcrfbx. 
'   BROMFTiSfv-BRiAir.    See  Bramfyov-brion. 

BROMSALU  SW.ofUtoxeter,  Staifordfliire. 

BRpMSBOROlTOH,  a  town  in  Gloucefterfh, 
4  miles  from  Ledbury. 

•    BROMSOROVE,  a  town  of  Worcefterfhire, 
feated  oa  the  river  Salwarp.    It  is  a  pretty  good 


laiige  market  on  l\iefday,  for  corn^  cattiey  and  all 
forts  of  proviiions.    It  is  15  miles  N£.  by  N.  of 
Worccfter,  and  1 16  NW.  of  London.    It  has  fairs 
June  149  And  October  i«  Lon.  s.  5.  W;  Lat.^^ 
»6.  N. 
BROMSTHORP,  in  Norfolk^  near  Reedbam. 
BROMS WiXL,  near  Woodbridge,  SufToUc 
BROMUS,  broom-grass,  in  boUny:  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  be&onging  to  the  tsiandna 
cla(s  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  metiiod»  rank- 
ing under  the  4th  order,  Gramina,    Tfae  calyx  is 
bivalved,  having  a  partial  fpike,  oblong  and  round, 
oppttite  grams  with  an  awn  below  the  point  of 
each  outer  valye.    There  are  24  ipecies,  of  which 
7  ^OK  natives  of  Britain,  viz. 
x^  ^OMUs  ARVENsis,  conimon  broom-gnfs : 
s.  BfLOitfVS  ciLiATus,  wali  faroom-grafs: 
3.  Bromus  oiGANYEvsy  tall  broom-grais: 
'  4.  BrOmus  PIMNAYUS9  ipiked  broom-graik: 
5.  Bromus  ramosvs,  wood  broom-grafs: 
6w  Bromus  SECALiKusy  field  bcoom-grafsi 
7.  Bromus  syerilis,  baifen  bvoom-grafs: 
(k)  9ROMVin[CH#  a  tows  in  Shropfhhne. 
(a«)  Bromwich  casyle^       '^  three  villages  ih 
(3.)  Bromwich,  great,  and  >,  Warwick(hifc» 
{4O  Bromwich,  little,       3 near  Colelhill. 
(^^.)  Bromwich,  west,  S.  <^  Wallai,  SulfonL 
BROMYARD,  a  town  of  HerefonUhire,  near 
the  Frome,  feated  on  a  riling  ground,  and  contain- 
ing about  aoo  boufes.    It  has  5  fiiirs*  and  a  mar- 
ked on  Monday.    It  is  18  miles  W.  of  Worcefter* 
and  125  WNW.  of  London.  Loiu  s.  46.  W.  Lat. 
js.  ao.  K.         ' 

BROMYTHB,  or  Till,  a  river  in  Northum- 
berland. 

BRON,  or  Bronno,  a  town  of  luly,  in  the 
Milane<e>  on  the  S.  fide  lof  .tbe  Po,  is  miles  S.  of 
Pavia.  At  this  place  the  French  were  defeated  by 
the  Imp<^afifts  ia  1703.  Lon.  10.  5.  £«  LaL  44* 
50.1^.  •  "  .' 
BROKCHAVT^  adj.  in  herakbry,  projeamg. 
BRONCHIA,  in  anatomy,  the  ramifications  of 
jthetrache^.    See  Anatomy,  $  356. 

*  BRONCHIAL.  Bronchick.  aJj,  ^^^ry^^ 


Belcinging^  to  the  throat  .^Inflammation  of  the 
huigs  xnay  happen  either  in  the  hrmcbi^  or  pul- 
toonary  veflels,  and  may  foon  be  coromunicated 
iVom  one  to'^the  other,  when  Ibe  igflanunation 
affe^  both  the  lpbes«  Arbutbn^U 
'    Bronchjal  ARTE^ifS.   SooAvATOMY^  Index. 

<  I.)  f  BRONCHOCELE.  »./.  i3^-yM«i^«-]  A 
iuinour  6f  that  part  of  the  afpera  arteria,  called 
the  hronchtts.  -Quinty* 

<%*)  Bronchocele.    See  MBDieiwt,  huif». 

\i.)  ♦  BRONGHOTOMY.  »./.  [Cf^^  and 
rtfkw,]  That  operation  wbich  Ripens  the  windpipe 
by  ineifion,  to  prevent  luffbcation  in  a  qutniey. 
Q^ffe^. — The  operation  ^'hrtmebotomj  is  an  teci- 
fion  mto  the  a^era  arteria,  to  make  way  for  the 
»r  into  the  lungs,  when  refpiration  it  obftruded 
by  any  tiimour  eomprefling  the  larynx.  Sbarp^s 
Surgery. 

{%,)  Brokchotomt  is  neeefllfty  in  many  caies, 
and  efpecially  in  a  violent  qainfey,  to  prevent  fuf- 
focation  iix>m  the  great  inflammation  or  tumor  of 
the  parts.  It  is  alfo  called  LARYNGOTOMvasd 
TuACHEOTOMY.    See  8fj«aBRY. 
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BRO^CHUS»  the  tracheif  or  wiiad-pipe. 
Anatomy,  §  .?53— 338. 

BROI>KIINl9  a  Mme  givea  by  fiune  to  the  iea 
wolf. 

*  BR0N1>.  9./;    SeeBRAKO.    A  fwond^^— 

Fooliih  old  man»  laid  then  the  pagan  wrotb» 
That  weencil  wonis  or  charms  ouy  force  with* 
ftood* 
Sobn  ihaH  thou  fee,  and  then  believe  for  troth, 
Thai  I  cao€ane  with  this  enchanted  ^<»ui, 

BROND4RON.  it.  /.  9hf.  a  fwoird.  Spenftr, 

BRONELSTON,  a  vHUge  m  Cumberland. ' 

BRONKHOKST,  John  Vak,  an  erwaent  paint- 
cr  of  the  i^th  century,  bom  at  Utrecht.  He  ftu- 
<lied  under  ComeUuf  Poelembiugy  whole  ftyle  he 
ifnitated  with  great  fuccefs.  He  painted  both  hif- 
tory  atid  landfcapes;  and  his  pidlures,  which  are 
very  highly  finiihed,  are  held  in  great  efieeau 

BROHNO.    8ee  BaoN. 

BRONTEA,  [from  ^t^t  thunder,. an  isAjru- 
ment  uled  in  theatres  to  imitate  thnnder. 

BTOKTES,  in  t|ie  mythology,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clops,  who  was  employ^  by  Volcany  to  malKe 
Jupiter's  thunder-bolts. 

BRONTEUM,  in  Grecian  antiqu^T*  ^  pl^ce 
nndemeath  the  floor  of  the  theatres,  in  which 
were  kept  bonazen  relTela  fiiU  of  ftones  and  other 
materials,  with  which  they  imitated  the  noiie  of 
thunder. 
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See  and  tin  is  nuide  ni  the  proportions  above  ta^tetibi^ 
ed,  the  colour  of  the  copper  is  entirely  annulled 
^kad  covered  by  that  of  the  tin,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  the  6ffit  be  four  times  greater  (  and  this 
fingular  efie^  cannot  be  underftood  without  ad-* 
milting  a  total  change  im  the  fise  and  difpoiition 
of  the  pores  of  the  compound  metal.'^-TiB  being 
lefs. fueled  to  ruft  than  copper,  bronze  itatfa 
found  to  be  leis  liaUe  to  be  covered  with  verdi- 
greafe  than  pure  copper  is ;  and  this  is  oa&reafon 
why  it  is  ufed  for  cannons,  Ihttues,  and  woiks  exJ' 
poled  to  the  air  and  weather.  The  greater  fiiiibi- 
lity  of  brOBse  than  copper  is  aUb  air  advantaf  ecus 
property,  and  much  facilitates  the  calking  of  lai^ge 
works*  The  operation  for  cafting  bconse  is  iim- 
ple.  A  bffkk  furnace  is  ufed^  nearly  of  the  ibape 
of  an  oven  for  baking  bitad.  The~fioor  of  it  i# 
concave,  and  conGfts  c^  a  oon^Kkfitiwi  of  fand  and. 
clay.  In  this  hollow  floor  the  metals  to  be  ftifed; 
are  put.— The fiirdacehas  3  opei^ngs.  The  firft. 
is  a  lateral  mouth»  at  which  enters  the  flame  of 
tlie  wood  placed  in  a  fecond  fixmace,  on  one  fide 
of  the  firft :  the  2d  is  a  chinmey  placed  on  a  fide 
oppo&te  to  the  mouth,  by  means  of  wAk^h  the 
flame  is  drawn  over  the  metaL  The  sd  is  a  hole* 
which  is  opened  and  ihut  at  pleafuse ;  thityugh. 
which  the  inner  part  of  the  furnace  may  be  occa- 
fionally  infpeded,  that  the  ftate  of  the  OKtal  maf& 
be  obferved.  When  the  metal  is  in  the  ftate  re«' 
quired,  a  4th  opening  is  then  uncloied,'  commu-- 


BRONTEUS,  in  the  mythology,  an  epithet  of  nicating  with  the  hollow  floor,  and  through  which 


Jupiter  $  applied  alfo  to  Bacchus, 

BRONTLS,  or  Thunder-stones,  in  natu- 
ral hiftory.    See  Bevemnites. 

(i.)  •  BRONTOLOGY.  »./.  [/Jc^n  and  ^.»«.J 
A  diflertation  upon  thiinder.  Di3, 


the  melted  metal  flows  by  channels  into  the  moulds^ 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

(3.)  Bronze,  alfo  denotes  a  colour  prepared 
by  the  colourmen  of  Paris,  virherewith  to  imitate* 
bronze.*^There  are  tivo  forts,  the  red  bronze  and 


(».}  Brontology  denotes  an  explanation  ct   the  yellow  or  golden.    The  latter  is  made  ibleiy,^ 


the  caufes,  {^enomena,  &c.  of  thunder.    See  £- 
i*£CTRiciTY  and  Thunder. 

( I.)  '  BRONZE.  »./.  [bnm%e^  Fr.]  x.Brafs.— 
Imbrown'd  with  native  broHxcf  lo  1  Henley 
ftands, 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands.  Pope* 
%.  Relief,  or  ftatue  Caft  m  brais.— 
I  view  with  anger  and  diidain, 
How  little  gives  the  joy  or  pain ; 
A  print,  a  brtnzt*  a  flower,  a  root» 
A  niell,*  a  butterfly  can.do't.  Ptior^ 

{%,)  Bronze,  a  compocmd  of  copper  and  tin, 
to  which  fometimes  other  metallie  fubftances^  par- 
ticularly zinc,  are  added.— This  metal  is  brittle, 
hard,  and  fonorous.  It  is  employed  for  making 
bells,  cannons,  ftatnes,  £cc.  and  the  proportiotis 
of  the  component  metals  are  raried  to  iuit  the  fe- 
veral  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  com- 
pound, like  feme  others,  is  fpecifically  heavier 
than  either  of  the  metals  taken  fi^parately .  A  me- 
tallic mafs,  compofed  of  4  fifths  of  copper  and 
X  5th  of  tin,  weighs  in  water  7  and  x  tenth  grains 
more  than  the  iMt  quantities  of  thele  two  metals 
would  together  weigh  in  water  if  fltot  allayed. 
This  proves,  that  in  the  union  of  copper  and  tin 
there  is  a  penetration  of  parts,  the  one  metal  eff« 
tering  into  the  pores  of  the  other ;  and  this  is  fiir^ 
ther  confirmed  by  an  obfervation  of  Mr  Tillet, 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences.  In  his 
memoir  concerning  the  dndttlity  of  metals,  ^e 
takes  notice,  that  when  the  mixture  of  cppper 


of  cof^xr  duft,.  the  fineft  and  brighteft  that  can 
be  got;  the  former  is  made  of  the  iame.  With  the 
addition  of  a  littie  a^  ochre  well  pulverized. 
They  are  both.applied  with  vamilh.  To  prevent 
then:  turning  greenifii,  the  Work  muft  be  dried  o-' 
ver  a  cha^g-diih  «s  foon  as  bronzed. 

(4*)  Bronze,  among  antiquarians,  is  applied  to 
figures  of  men  or  beafts,  to  urns,  and  in  general 
to  every  pieoe  of  fculpture  which  the  ancients 
made  ot  that  metal.  We  likewife  give  the  name 
to  ftatues  or  bufts.cafl:  of  bronze,  whether  theiic 
pieces  be  copies' of  antiques  or  original  fiibjedts. — 
Among  medallift%  all  copper  medals  b^  the 
name  of  hromce, 

BRONZING,  the  art  or  aA  of  imitatinj*« 
bronze,  which  is  done  by  means  of.  copper«dufi 
or  leaf,  fattened  on  the  outfide,  as  gold  leaves  are 
in  gikling. 

*  BROOCH.  If./.  [^roir/DvUch.]  x.  A  jewel; 
an  omameut  of  jewels.-^ 

.  Ay,  mafty  our  chains  aUd  our  jewels.— 
\oMr  brooebesy  pearls,  and  owches.  Shak* 

— Richly  fuited,-  but  unfeafonable  \  juA  like  the  . 
brooch  and  the.  toothpick,  which  we  wear  not 
now.  Sbake/j^re.— 

1  know  him  well ;  he  is  the  broochf  indeed, 
A  gem  of  all  the  nation.  Shakefpeare. 

s.  [With  painters.]    A  painting  all  of  one  colour- 

ma. 

*  To  Brooch,  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  adom- 
with  jewels.—  " 
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Not  th'  tmperioos  fliew 
Of  the  fiill^rtunM  CK<ar»  ever  (ball 
Be  brooeb*d  with  me.  Sbakejpeare. 

(i. )  •  BROOD.  »./  [fifom  the  verb  J  i.  Off- 
4^^ »  progenjr.  It  it  now  hardly  ufed  of  human 
Wi&g»  but  in  contempt. — 

The  heavenly  £xther  keep  his  brood 
From  foul  infe6tion  of  fo  great  a  vice.  Fahfnx. 
With  terroon,  and  with  clamours  compafsM 
round. 
Of  mine  own  broodf  that  on  my  bowels  feed. 

Milton. 

Or  any  other  of  that  heav'nly  broody 

Let  down  in  cloudy  throne  to  do  the  world 

fome  good.  Milton, 

-— i&lian  difcourfes  of  ftorks,  and  their  alTedion' 

toward  their  broody   whom  they  inftmft  to  fly. 

JBrovfn*j.Fulgar  Brrours.    ft.  Thing  bred  \  fpecies 

jeneratediF^ 

Have  you  foigotten  Libya's  burning  waftes. 
Its  banen  rocks,  parch'd  earth,  and  hillsof  fand, 
I^  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poifon  ?  Mdi/: 
$.  A  hatch  I  the  number  hatched  at  once.-^I  w<ls 
irondeifiiUy  pleaied  to  fee  thie  difimnt  workings 
of  infttnd  in  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks. 
SpeBator.    4.  Something  brought  forth;  a  pro- 
diu^ion. — Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood 
ni  time.  Sbake/p.  5.  The  ad  of  covering  the  eggs. 
Sooiething's  in  his  foul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood; 
And  I  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  diiclofe 
Will  be  ibme  danger.  Sbakejpeare. 

(a.)  Bitooo,  or )  called  t>y  the  French  cowtfoin 
BaodD*coMB^  >  is  that  part  of  the  comb  of  a 
befr4iive,  which  contains  in  its  cells  the  future 
progeny  of  the  hhre,  in  the  three  difierent  ftates  of 
cgRS,  worms,  and  nymtfhs.    See  Bee,  §  I,  1%, 
(i.)  *  To  Beood.  v.  a.  To  cheriih  by  care>— 
Of  crowds  afraid,  yet  anxious  when  alone. 
You'll  (it  and  brood  your  Ibifrows  on  a  throne. 

Jhyden. 
{%.)  *  to  Beooo.  <r.  It.  [brsfdanf  Sax.]    i.  To 
£t  as  on  eggs  j  to  hatch  them.*- 
.   Thou  from  the  firit 
Waft  prefeiyt^  and,  with  mighty  wings  outfpread. 
Dove  like  iat'ft  brooding  on  the  vaft  abyft. 
And  mad'ft  it  pregnant.  Milton. 

Here  nature  IfHreads  her  fruitful  fweetneis 
round. 
Breathes  on  the  air»  and  broods  upon  the  ground. 

Drfden. 
a*  To  cover  chickens  under  the  wing.-^ 

Exalted  hencej  and  drunk  with  fecret  joyi^ 
Their  young  fuco^on  all  their  cares  employ ; 
They  breed,  they  broody  inftrudt  and  educate. 
And  make  provifion  for  the  futuite  fkate.  Dryd>, 

Find  out  fome  uncoyth  cell, 
Where  brooding  darknefs  fpreads  his  jealous 

wings. 
And  the  night  raven  fings.  Milton. 

3  JTo  reqiain  long  in  anxiety,  or  folicitous  thought. 
Dchaud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  ibkl. 
Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold.  Dryden. 

As  rejoicing  mifers 
Brood  o'er  their  precious  ftores  of  fecret  gold. 

Smith, 
4.  To  mature  any  thing  by  care. — It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Cliniaa,  as  if  there  were  ever  amongft  iulp 
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tions  a  brooding  of  a  war,  and  that  there  is  no  fm 
league  but  impuifl^ance  to  do  hurt.  Batom, 

BROODING,  the  ad  of  a  hen  in  hatching  her 
chickens.    See  Hatching. 

•  BROODY,  ad/,  [from  brood.]  In  a  ftateof 
fitting  on  the  eggs ;  inclined  to  fit. — ^The  ccmunon 
hen,  all  the  while  (he  is  broodjy  fits,  and  leads  her 
chickens,  and  ufes  a  voice  which  vre  call  docking. 
Raf. 

It.)*  BROOK.  »./.  [broe,  or  ArvM,  Sax.]  A 
running  water,  lefs  than  a  river. — 

A  fubftitute  fliines  brightly  as  a  king. 

Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  ftate 

Empties  itfelf,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 

Into  the  main  of  waters.  Sbakr^emm 

Or  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear. 

Of  graffy  turf;  and  pile  up  every  ftone. 

Of  luitrc  6tHn  the  brook ;  in  memoryt 

Of  monument  to  ages.  MUtta* 

And  to  Cephifus'  broob  their  way  purfue : 

The  flream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they 
knew.  Drtdmi 

'--Sprihgs  make  little  rivulets ;  thofe  united,  make 
bri9^  i  and  thofe  coming  together,  make  rivers, 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  fca.  LocJk^. 
'  (s.)'^' Be  OCX  is  by  fome  diftingniihed  from  a 
river,  in  this,  that  it  flows  at  particular  feafuns 
only ;  whenKis  a  river  flows  at  all  tiroes. 

(3«-5.)  Beook,  in  geography,  the  name  of  5 
villages ;  viz.  i.  in  Kent,  S.  of  Aihfbrd :  4-  in  W. 
Me<!Uha,  Ifle  of  Wight:  and  3.  in  Wiltlhire,  S.  of 
N.  Bradley. 

(  f .)  •  To  Beook.  v.  a.  [brucatif  Sax.]  To  bear ; 
to  endure ;  to  fiipport.— Even  they,  which  broot 
it  worft,  that  men  Ihould  tell  them  of  their  duties, 
when  they  are  told  the  lame  by  ^  law,  think,  very 
well  and  reafonably  of  it.  Hooker.^^ 

A  thOufand  more  mifchances  than  this  one, 
^  Have  learned  me  to  brook  this  ^tiently.     Sbak. 
How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ? 

This  fhadowy  defart,  unfrequented  woods, 

I  better  brook  than  flourifhing  peopl'd  towns. 

SbokeJ^enre, 
Heav'n,  the  feat  of  bltfs. 

Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence,  and  war.  Milt. 
— Moft  men  can  much  rather  bro^k  their  being  re- 
puted knaves*  than  for  their  honefty  be  accounted 
fools.  South.-- 

Reilraintthou  wilt  not  Arooi;  but  think  it  hard. 

Your  prudence  is  not  trufted  as  your  guard. 

DrFdm. 

(».)  ♦  To  Beooe.  v.  If.  To  endure ;  to  be  con* 
tent.— He,  in  thcfe.  wars,  had  flatly  refufed  hi» 
aid ;  becaufe  he  could  not  brooks  that  the  worthy 
prince  Plangus  was,  by  his  chofen  Tiridates,  pre- 
ferred before  him.  Sidney. 

( I.)  BROOKE,  a  town  near  Oakham,  Rutlandlh. 

(1.)  Beooeb,  Mrs  Frances,  daughter  of  the  ze\. 
Mr  More,  was  a  lady  as  remari^able  for  her  vir- 
tues and  fuavitv  of  manncn,  as  for  her  great  lite- 
rary accompliiiiments.  Her  firft  periormance, 
which  introduced  her  to  .the  efbeem  of  the  public, 
was  Juha  MmndeMille ;  a  worit  concerning  which 
there  were  various  opinions,  but  which  every  body, 
read  with  cagemeis.  It  has  often  been  wiihed 
that  (he  had  made  the  cataftrophe  lefs  melancho- 
ly^ and  we  believe  that  Ihe  afterwards  was  of  the 
fame  cpiniooi  but  ihe  thought  it  beneath  her  cha- 
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ra^er  to  alter  it.  She  foon  afterwafds  went  to 
Canada  with  her  hufband,  who  was  chaplain  to 
the  garriron  at  Quebec  ^  and  here  Ihe  faw  and 
loved  thofe  romantic  chara(aer8  and  fcenes  which 
gave  birth  to  Emify  Montague^  a  work  defervedly 
and  univerfally  efteemed,  which  has  pafled  through 
fiveral  editions,  and  if  now  not  eaiily  met  with. 
On  her  return  to  England,  accident  introdutcd 
her,  and  congenial  fentiments  attraifted  her,  to 
Mrs  Yates ;  an  intimacy  was  formed,  which  ter- 
minated only  with  the  life  of  that  lady.  Mrs 
Brooke,  in  confequence  of  this  connexion,  form* 
ed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Ganrick,  and  wrote 
fome  pieces  for  the  ftage.  She  had,  however, 
great  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  his  behaviour 
as  a  manager;  and  Die  made  The  Zxcurjiony  a  no- 
vel which  (he  wrote  at  this  time,  the  vehicle  by 
which  Ihe  exhibited  to  the  public  her  complaints 
and  anger  againft  tlie  king  of  Drury.  Her  anger, 
we  believe,  was  juft,  but  the  retribution  was  too 
fevcre.  She  herfelf  afterwards  thought  fo,  for  ihe 
retraced  it.  Her  firft  dnunatic  performance  wa» 
the  tragedy  of  Vtrpnia^  1756.  Her  next,  was 
The  Sitge  of  Synofe^  a  tragedy,  introduced  by  Mr 
Harris,  and  wntten  principally  with  a  view  of 
placing  Mr  Yates  in  a  confpicuous  charader* 
This  did  not  altog^er  fail,  but  it  did  not  become 
popular ;  it  wanted  enei^y,  and  it  had  not  much 
originality ;  it  had  Iktie  either  to  cenfure  or  ad- 
mire. Her  next  and  moft  popular  produdioa 
was  Rqfina^  which,  in  a  moft  liberal  manner,  ihe 
preiented  to  Mr  Harris.  Few  modem  pieces  have 
been  equally  fuccelsful.  About  ten  years  ago, 
her  mulical  piece,  entitled  Marian^  was  intro- 
duced, and  exhibited.  Mrs  Brooke  alfo  tranflated 
feveral  books  from  the  Freswh.  She  was  efteemed 
by  Dr  Johnfon,  Mifs  Seward,  and  all  the  firft  cha- 
raders  €^  her  time.  She  died  in  Jan.  178^,  two 
days  after  her  hufband,  who  enjoyed  the  redpry 
of  Cohiey  in  Norfolk,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
ferred after  his  arrival  from  America. 

(3.)  Brooke,  Sir  Robert.    See  Broke,  N**  3. 

BROOKB-GRKEN,  a  village  in  Middlefex, 
hear  Hammerfmith. 

BROOKFIELD,  a  poft-town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maflachulctts  j  fituated  in  Worcefter 
county.  It  contains  about  jo  houfes,  compadly 
built,  and  a  congregational  church.  It  i»  68  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Bofton,  and  197  from  Philadelphia. 

BROOKHAVEN,  a  town  of  Long-Ifland ;  fitu- 
ated  in  Suffolk  county.  It  contains  about  40 
dwellings,  compadly  built,  an  Epifcopalian,  and 
a  Prefbnerian  church.  It  is  60  miles  £.  of  New- 
York. 

BROOKHOUSE,  in  Kent,  near  Dartford. 

BROOKLAND,  in  Ronrmey-marlh,  Kent. 

BROOKLEY,  in  Kent,  near  Eltham. 

(i.)*  BROOKLIME.  n.  f.  Ibecabun^ay  Lat,] 
A  lort  of  water  ipeed-well,  very  common  m  ditches. 

(i.)  Brook-lime.    See  Veronica. 

BROOKLYN,  a  handfome  town  of  Long- 
Ifland;  pleaiantly  Hituated  in  King's  county,  of^- 
poiite  New  York  city.  It  confifts  of  one  princi- 
pal ftreet,  on  which  are  ereAed  about  100  houfes, 
a  Preibyterian,  and  a  Dutch  Reformed  church. 

BROOKS-BOROUGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
Fermanagh,  UTfter,  about  87  iniits  from  Dublin. 

BROOKSTREET,  in  Effex,  near  Burtwood. 
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(i.)  ♦  BROOM.  »./.  \jtenifla  i  brontf  Saxmt.J 
I.  A  fmiH  tree. — 

Ev*n  humble  broom,  and  oliers,  liave  their  u£e. 

And  ihade  for  fheep,  and  food  for  flocks,  pro- 
duce. Dry  Jen, 
«.  A  befom ;  fo  called  from  the  matter  of  wiiicij 
it  is  (bmetimes  made. — 

Not  a  moufe 

Shall  difturb  this  hallow'd  houfv- ; 

1  am  fcnt  with  broom  before. 

To  fweep  the  duft  l>ehind  the  door. '  ShAcft- 
—If  they  came  into  the  bcft  ap^rtrn^nt,  to  i  t  any* 
thing  in  orderi  they  were  faiatcd  v*lth  a  tr.^.m. 
Arhutbnot* 

(i.)  Broom,  as  defined  §  i.  dff>  a.  ie  apple'  tD 
befoms  of  various  kinds  ^  fuch  as  a  binh  i/.:;:, 
a  bqir  broontf  a  ru/b  broom^  a  htatb  broom j  C«„ 
The  primite  brooms,  from  whence  the  denonii- 
nation  is  given  to  all  the  reft,  were  made  of  the 
genifta  or  wild  btoom  growing  on  cooamonSy  atf 
many  of  them  ft  ill  are. 

ij.l  Broom,  in  botany.    See  GENSsTi« 
4  /  Broom,  in  geography,  a  diftrid  in  ReiT« 
frewiliire,  in  the  parifti  of.Meams,  where  there  id 
a  bleach  field,  which  elnploys  22  perions. 

i5.)  Broom,  African.  See  Aspalathus,  ^i« 
6.)  Broom, butcher's,  it  botany.  Set  Rus<* 
cus. 
(7.)  Broom,  Sfanish,  in  botany.    See  SpaR' 

TIUM. 

BROOME,  William,  the  coadjutor  of  Pope  in 
tranflating  the  Odyfiey,  was  bom  in  Chelhire,  of 
poor  parents.  He  was  educated  at  Eaton,  and 
w«is  captain  of  the  fchool  a  whole  year,  by  whicl|^ 
he  might  have  obtained  a  fcholarlhip  at  King's 
college,  had  there  been  a  vacancy.  He  was  there* 
fore  fent  to  St  John's  college  by  the  contribution 
of  his  friends,  where  he  obtained  a  fmall  exhibi- 
tion. At  this  college  he  lived  for  fome  time  in 
the  fame  chamber  with  the  well  known  Ford,  by 
whom  Dr  Johnfon  heard  him  defcribed  as  a  con- 
tracted icholar,  and  a  mere  vcrlifter,  unacquaint- 
ed with  life,  and  unfkilful  in  converlatioii.  His 
addition  to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  com- 
panions called  him  PofU  But  when  he  bad  op- 
portunities of  mingling  with  mankind,  cleared 
himfelf,  from  his  fcholaltic  ruft.  He  appeared 
eariy  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of  the  Iliad  into 
pToie,  in  conjundion  with  Ozdl  and  Oldifworth. 
How  their  feveral  parts  were  diftributcd-  is  not 
known.  This  is  the  tranflation  of  which  Ozell 
boafted,  as  fuperior,  in  Toland's  opin  4?\,  to  tliat 
of  Pope ;  It  has  long  fince  vanilhed,  ( Dr  Johiifoa 
obferveS,)  and  is  now  in  no  danger  from  the  cri- 
tics. He  was  introduced  to  Mr  Pope,  when  vifit* 
ing  Sir  John  Cotton  at  Madinglcy, .  near  Canj- 
bridge  ;  and  gained  fo  much  of  his  efteem,  that 
he  employed  him  fo  make  extrafts  from  Eultathi- 
us,  for  ihe  notes  to  the  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  ; 
and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  publiihed  by  Lintm, 
commonly  called  Pope's  MifceHani^sy  many  of  hi* 
early  pieces  were  infcrted.  Pope  and  Broome 
were  yet  more  clofely  connedled.  When  the  fuc- 
eels  ot  the  Illiad  gave  encouragement  to  a  vtTliofi 
of  the  Odyfley,  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  caiJt'd, 
Fcnton  and  Broome  to  his  aliiftance ;  and  takinjc 
only  half  the  work  upon  himfelf,  divided  the  other 
half  between  his  partners,  giving  4  books  to  Fen^ 
Eee  ^r^  T     irtt 
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ton  and  8  to  Broome.  Fenton's  hooks  are  enu- 
merated in  Dr  Johnfon's  life  of  him.  To  the  lot 
of  Broome  fell  the  ad,  6th,  8th,  nth,  nth,  i6th, 
x8th,  and  x^d,  together  with  the  burden  of  writing 
all  the  notes.  The  price  at  which  Pope  purchafed 
this  afliftanc5  was  300I.  paid  to  Fenton,  and  500I. 
to  Broome,  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for 
his  friends,  which  amounted  to  100 1,  more.  The 
payment  made  to  Fenton  is  known  only  by  hear- 
fay  ;  Broomo's  is  very  diftin^^ly  told  by  Pope  in 
the  notes  to  the  Dunciad.  It  is  evident,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Pope*s  own  eftimate,  Broome  was  un- 
kindly treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  300  1. 
eight  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  leail  to  other 
four,  had  certainly  a  right  to  more  than  600 1. 
Broome  probably  confiderxi  himfelf  as  injured, 
and  there  was  for  fomc  time  more  than  coldnefa 
between  him  and  his  employer.  Ho  always  fpoke 
of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money,  jjnd  Pope 
purfued  him  with  avowed  hoftility ;  for  he  not 
only  named,  liim  difrefpe<5tfully  in  the  Dunciad, 
but  quoted  him  more  than  once  in  the  Bathos,  as 
a  proficient  in  the  art  of  linking  :  and  in  his  enu- 
meration of  the  diiTerent  kinds  of  poets  diftin- 
guifiied  for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  a- 
mong  "  the  parrots  who  repeat  another's  words, 
in  fuzh  an  hoarfe  odd  tone  as  makes  them  feem 
their  own."  It  has  been  faid  that  they  were  af- 
terward* r»»conciled ;  but  their  peace  was  probab- 
ly without  fi'iendfhip.  He  afterwards  publilhed 
a  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  but  never  rofe  to  any  high 
dignity  in  the  church.  He  was  Ibme  time  Vecftor 
t)f  Sturften  in  SuJ^blk,  where  he  mirried  a  wealthy 
widow;  and  afterwards,  when  the  king  vilited 
Cambridge,  in  1728.  became  LL.D.  He  was,  in 
17.S  5>  prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  re(ftory  of 
Puiiiam  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley 
Magna  in  Suffolk,  given  him  by  Lord  tornwaljis, 
to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  \vho  added  the  vi- 
carage of  Eye  iu  SufTolk.  He  amu£ed  hiihR^lf 
W:th  tramlitmg  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  pub- 
Irihed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  under  the 
name  of  CJbrfifr,    He  died  at  Bath  in  1745* 

BROOM  FLOWER,  KNIGHTS  OF   THB^  [Oriirf 

ih  la  Ge^iejley)  a  cidevant  order  of  knights  in*- 
ftituted  by  St  Lewis  of  France,  on  occafion  of  his 
marriage.  The  motto  was  Extaltat  bumilrs ;  and 
the  collar  of  the  order  madt  up  of  broom  floWers 
and  hulks,  enamelled  and  intermixed  with  fleur^ 
de-lys  of  gold,  fet  in  open  lozenges,  enamelled 
while,  chained  together,  and  a  crofs  florence  of 
gold  hung  at  it.  Some  foeak  of  another  order  of 
the  Eroom  eftablilhed  by  Charles  Mattel,  or  rather 
Charics  VI. 

Broom  oall,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  remarkable 
{'^  ;cies  of  galls^  found  dn  the  common  broom ;.  oc- 
C/ifioned,  like  all  other  galls,  by  the  pundurc  and 
eating  of  an  inf'dt.  When  opened  they  are  found 
to  contain  <(  fmo!l  oblong  worm,  of  a  red  colour, 
but  wtiofe  lize  requires  a  glafs  to  lee  it  diftindly. 

BROOMHILL,  a  diftridt  in  Lanarkfhire. 

BKOOMINO,  or  Bkh amino  a  ship.  See 
To  Brea.m,  anvl  Careening. 

♦BROOMLAND. »./.  'xbroovmxidland.^  Land 
that  bears  broom.— I  have  krjown  (Keep  cured  of 
the  rot,  when  they  have  not  been  far  gone  with 
it,  by  beii\g  put  into  hroomlands.  Mortimer^ 

BlvOOM,  LOCH.    See  Loch-broom. 
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Broom-rape,  in  botany.    Siee  CJaoBANCH^r, 

*  BROOMS  rAFF. «./.  [from  broom  and./ftif.] 
The  ftafF  to  which  the  bvom  is  bound  ;  the  han- 
dle of  a  befom; — Th4*y  fell  on  ;  I  made  good  my 
place :  at  length  they  came  to  the  broomftaff  vrci^ 
me  ;  I  defied  'em  ftill.  Shakefpcare, — 

From  the  age. 
That  children  tread  this  woridly  ftage, 
Broomjfnfft  or  poker,  they  beftride. 
And  round  the  parlour  love  to  ride.  Pt  hr. 

—Sir  Roger  pointed  at  fomcthing  behind  the  dix^r, 
which  I  found  to  be  an  old  broomjfaff.  SfeBntw. 

*  BROOMSTICK,  n.  /  The  lame  as  brocm 
ftaff.— When  I  beheld  this,  I  fighed  and  faiil  with- 
in  myfelf.  Surely  mortal  Man  is  a  Broom- 
stick.  1  Snvif:*s  MedititttGn  on  a  Broomfiick, 

*BROOMY./?i^*.  [hom  broom.]  Fullofbroum. 
—If  land  grow  moify  or  broomj;  then  brc:ik  it  up 
again.  Mortim&r,^ 

The  youth  with  brootny  flumps  beg^an  to  trace 

The  kennel  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  th*; 
place.  S^v'tju 

(i.'i  BUORA,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  couuty 
of  Sutherland,  4  miles  long  and  i  broad.  At  two 
diifcTcnt  places  it  is  fo  much  contrafted,  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  3  lakes.  It  is  envinwrJ 
on  both  fidt »  with  lofty  mountains,  villages  and 
natural  wood.  In  the  nrlddle  of  it  is  an  iiland  of  an 
oblong  fqu:ire  figure,  which  tradition  Ciys,  was  ar- 
tificially conftruAed  on  an  immenfe  colle^ftion  of 
ftones  brought  there  on  purpofe.  One  half  of  it  was 
appropriated  for  lodgings  in  time  of  war,  and  theo- 
ther  laid  out  for  a  garden.  "  The  walls,  (fays  the 
rev.  Mr  Rofs,  minifter  of  Clyne)are  ftiil  pi^ty  hi^h 
and  afcend  pcrpc^ndicularly  from  the  fui-foce  of 
the  water,  without  a  vcftige  of  the  ill  and  beliind 
them  ;  and  are  only  accelTible  by  two  ftairs,  which 
front  the  S.  and  E.  fo  that  with  plenty  of  ftorcs, 
and  the  filhing  of  the  loch,  abounding  with  ial- 
mon,  trout  and  eel,  the  place  was  impregnable, 
when  properly  defended."  Mr  Rofs  alfo  gives  a 
traditional  account  of  the  people  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood having  preferved  themfelves  in  thai 
ifland  from  a  fudden  invallon  of  the  Caithnefs 
men ,  till  they  were  relieved  by  their  allies  of  the 
clan  Gun.  Sir  J,  Simlaiir^  Stat.  Ace.  x.  304. 

(z.)  Brora,  a  river  in  Sutherlandlhirey  which 
falls  into  the  fea,  about  a  furiong  below  the  vil- 
lage, N^'  3.  There  is  a  tolerable  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  it,  for  Imall  Ihips. 

(3.)  Brora,  a  village  feated  on  the  river,  N**"  a. 
over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  on  the  high  road  to 
Caithnefe  and  Orkney.  Salt  pans  were  eftabliihed, 
and  great  quantities  of  fait  made  and  exported  by 
a  company  from  Portfoy ;  but  they  were  difcon- 
tinued  ai^out  20  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  higrh 
tax  on  coals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  now  be 
again  fet  agoing. 

(1.)  BROS,  a  diftria  of  the  Saxon  territory  in 
Tranfylvania. 

(i.j  Bros,  a  royal  free  town,  and  capital  of 
the  diftria,  ( N®  i.)  feattd  on  the  Maros.  It  ha* 
been  admitted  by  the  Saxons  among  the  German 
towns.' 

BROSELEY,  a  village  in  Shropfhirc,  5  miles 
from  Bridgenorth. 

BROSNEY,  in  King's  county,  Ireland. 

BKOSSJEAi  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  rank- 
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rd  by  foms  botanifts  under  the  order  Monogynia, 
•cjf  the  clafs  Pentanuiia;  but  Mr  Lee  and  others 
cUfs  it  in  Linnaius's  appendix,  under  the  order 
rrximc  The  characters  are  thcfe:  the  cup  is  a 
OIK  -iv..ivcd  pcrianthium,  divided  into  5  {^-gmcnts, 
<  ,ica  of  which  ttrrminates  in  a  long  point,  of  the 
Time  length  with  the  petiJs ;  the  flower  is  n:ioao- 
p'-'taloiis,  of  the  ftiape  of  a  truncated  cone,  and 
undivided  at  the  edge ;  the  gcrnien  is  divided  into 
S  parts ;  the  ftyle  is  pointed,  not  fo  long  as  tlie 
fliiwt-r,  and  its  (ligrna  fimple.  The  fruit  is  a 
r'.'uiuliih  capfule,  divided  by  5  deep  furrov/s  into 
r  *>-ils^  it  is  covered  with  a  large  cup,  which 
clcU^c  over  its  top;  it  h  fucculcnt  and  flt-lhy; 
3P»wl,  opening  at  the  -fidts,  difcharges  a  great  num- 
bK.r  of  feeds. 

BUOS.iARD,  Sebaftian  dc,  an  eminent  French 
imincijin.  In  tue  former  part  of  his  life  he  had 
b-  en  prebendary  and  chapel  mafter  of  the  cathe- 
dr.il  cr.nrch  of  Strafburg ;  but  afterwards  became 
graiid,-chaplain,  and  alfo  maitrtr  rle  chaxjelle  in  .the 
Cc.thed»aJ  of  Meaux.  lie  publrlhed  a  work  tn^ 
titled  Pr^fLromtif  muficcha;  iiad  a  very  ufcful  book 
entitled  Di^iimui^e  de  tnufiqiuy  printed  at  Amfter- 
dam,  \iyif>]^Oy  €icyy    At  the  end  of  tliis  book  is 
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(pirit,  that  Henry  IV.  enjoined  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair;  who,  after 
a  confultation  of  phyficians,  ordered  the  father 
and  daughter  to  be  confined  to  Romorentin,  un- 
der pain  of  corporal  punifhnient.  The  priefts, 
however,  carried  the  bufinefs  and  the  parties  be- 
fore the  court  of  Rome;  but  the  pop?,  being  for- 
warned  by  the  court  of  Paris,  did  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  dccifion  of  parliament.  Some  of  the 
French  priefts  loft  their  benefices  by  their  villain- 
ous zeal ;  and  tlie  pretended  dajmoniac  and  her 
father  died  in  deferved  contempt,  in  an  hofpital 
at  Rome. 

BROSSUS,  in  old  records,  bruifcd. 

BROST,  or  ;  adj,  cbf.    Broken,  torn,  or  rent, 

BROSTIN,  S  Cbauc. 

BROSTON,  a  town  4  niiles  E.  of  Nonyich, 
Norfolk. 

*  BROTH.  17./.  [broth,'^^.]  Liquour in  whirH 
fleih  is  boiled.— You  may  make  the  broth  for  two 
days,  and  take  the  one  half  every  day.  Bacon. — - 
Inftead  of  light  deferts  and  lufcious  frbth, 

Oui-  author  treats  to-night  with  Spartan  hrothi 

Soutbfirve, 
— If  a  jiurfe,  after  being  fucked  dry,  eats  hroth^ 


n  catalojzue  of  900  authors,  ancient  and  ino<lcnu    the  infant  will  fuck  the  broth  almoft   unaJteftd» 
-vvho  have  written  on  mufic^  divided  intx)  claflcs,     Jrbutbnot, 


"lyluiein  he  has  interfperied  many  curious  obfer- 
•vations  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  mufic.  5y  Mr 
Jioivin  &  Catahftuc  j^enenil  jits  livrej  de  mi^fique  for 
1 7  2Q*  it'  appears  that  Broffard  was  the  author  of 
Uvi*  lets  ot  motets,  and  9  Ucons  de  Tenehres  .there* 
ill  napptioned.  Thefc  feveral  publications  were  ai 
a  time  >?hen  the  author  was  far  advanced  in  years ; 
for  Walther  fays,  that  in  the  Mercure  Galantfy.  he 
js  ineutioned  as  an  abbe  and  componift  fo  early  as 
J673.      '  ^ 

BROSSfeTTE,  Claude,  a  learned  French  adJ- 
vocate,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  167 1.  He  W4«  keep«: 
of  the  public  library  at  Lyons ;  and  publilhed  t-ife 
works  of  Boilcau  smd  Regnief,  with  hi  ft  one  j^ 
iiluftratibna.  He  purged  the  text  of  thefe  authcii-s 
from  the  errors  of  former  editions,  and  interfpe/- 
fcd  his  notes  with  piany  curious  anecdotes.  He 
wrote  alfo  JJHiJloire  Abregee  de  la  V'tlle  de  Lyons  ; 
an  eleg2\iit  and  corred  work.  He  correfponded 
-with  «(iany  eminent  literati,  particularly  Voltaire 
and  Roufleau.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1746,  aged  73. 

BROSSIER,  Martha,  a  French  woman  who 
made  no  Ihiall  noifc  about  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century,  by  pretending  to  be  pioflefied  by  the  de- 
vil, au<l  counterfeiting  coavulfive  -fits.  M.  De 
Thou  and  other  Prtinch  biftorians  have  given  ^ 
particular  account  q^  her.  Her  father  was  a  wea- 
ver at  Romorentin,  but  found  he  could  gain  more, 
in  that  credulous  age,  by  exhibiting  his  daughter  as 
a  daemoniac,  than  by  following  his  honeft  and  ufe- 
ful  profeifion.  She  was  firft  detected  at  Orleans, 
ill  15985  and  afterwards  at  Angers,  where  the 
bifhop,  inviting  Martha  to  dinner,  not  only  pro- 
\  ui  that  h^r  damon  could  not  diilinguifh  between 
common  and  bolj  water,  but  that  he  v(2a  fuch  an 
i^ngrant  drvily  that  he  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  the  Book  ofexorcifms  and  VirgiV s  J£.neid 
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*  BROTHEL. 

(j.)  *  Brot«el-hovse.  5  hoiife  of  lewd  c^ter- 
tahunent ;  a  bawidyhoufe.— 
y^  Perchance 

J  I  fii^v  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  fale^ 
.,  Videlicit,  ^brothel. ^  SbaJieJpeare. 

y  \^  Then  co\jtt^i  Of  kin'gs  were  hcfd  in  high  re- 
nown, '     ■ 

f^t  n\ade  th<^  cbmtriOTi  brotMs  of  the  town  t 

There,  virgins  ^onourifcle vows  receiv'dj*    ', 

jfiut  chafte  as  inaids'^iii  ftionafteries  W^y  prjd. 
From  its  old  nlins  brotbelboufei  rife, 

.Scenes  qf  lewd  love§,'aud  of  polluted  j^'J'Sr  Dryd, 
-;-^The  libertine  fetir^s  to  the  dews,  arid  to  the 
irofbel.  Rogers,    .\  , 

(»,"\  BkoTHEL  HOUSES,  lewd  ptaccs,  the  com- 
mon habitations  of  proftitutes.  King  Heiuy  VIII. 
by  proclamation,  iii  the  37th  year  of  his  reign, 
fuppreffed  all  the  ftews  or  broth el-houfes  which 
had  long  continued  on  the  bank  fide  in  Southwark» 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  land.  See  * 
Bawdy-house. 

BROTHELIER  femme,  a  conunon  whore. 

'BROTHELMAN,  a  loofe  idle  fellow.  Bortl- 
man  is  a  contra<5tion  for  brotbelman,         ^ 

BROTHELRY,  «./.  obfcenity ;  lewdneffs. 

(i.)  *  BROTHER.  «./.  [brotbery  brotbor,  Sax.] 
Plural,  brotbersy  or  brethren*  i.  One  born  of  the 
fame  father  or  mother. — 

Be  fad,  good  brotlnrs  ; 

Sorrow  fo  royally  in  you  appears, 

That  I  vrill  deeply  put  the  fafhion  on.  Sbakeflf, 
Wbilft  kin  their  kin,  brother  the  brother  foilS> 

Like  enfigns  all,  againft  like  enfigns  bend^  DanUL 
Thefe  two  are  brethretiy  Adam,  and  to  come 

Out  of  thy  loins.  M}iton. 

-^Compaiing  two  men,  in  reference  to  one  com- 


Notwithftanding  thefe  dete<5tions,  the  credulity  ^f  .mon. parent,  it  is  very  eafy  to  form  thd  idea  of 
the  public  was  fuch^  and  fome  of  the  priefts  at-  brothers,  Locke.  %:  Any  one  clofely  united  ;  af- 
quired  fii  much  reputation  by  exorcifing  the  evil  "foci^e. — 

■"'■■.  Eee>  •  We 
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We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brother j; 

Tor  he,  to-day  that  iheds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother.  Sb.ikefpeare. 

5.  Any  ont  refembling  another  in  manner,  form, 
or  profeiUoD.— H«  alfo  that  is  flothfyl  in  hib  work, 
is  br-Jher  to  him  that  is  a  great  waller.  Pro'v^rpj. 
- — I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world  ftandeth,  left 
J  make  my  brother  to  offend.  Cor.  4.  Broih-r  is 
ufed,  in  theological  language,  for  man  in  general. 

(a.)  Brother  i£  more  accurately  defined,  a 
^erm  of  relitionfliip  applied  to  a  male,  among 
children  fprung  from  the  fame  father,  or  mother, 
or  both.  Scaiiger  and  Voffius  derive  /rater  from 
^^«Tf^,  iot  ^?«Tw^,  a  perfon  who  draws  water  itr 
the  fame  well ;  ^^t»(,  in  Greek,  fignifying  a  *weilf 
and  ^»,^T^i«,  a  company  of  peopie,  who  have  a 
right  to  draw  water  out  of  the  fame  well. — The 
9vord,  it  is  faid,  came  originally  from  Argps, 
where  there  were  oqly  a  few  welis  diftributed  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  city,  to  which  thofe  of  the 
.  fam^ .  family  or  neighbourhood  alpne  repaired. 
Cohfiitently  with  this  derivation,  the -ancients  ap- 
plied l^he  term  brother  to  almoft  all  who  ftood  re- 
lated in  the  collateral  line,  as  uncles,  ncphc^vs, 
coufins  german,  &c,  Cicefo,  in  his  Philippics, 
fays,  w  Antonio  was  both  wife  and  lifter  of  Wark 
Anthony ;  becaufe  ftie  was  daughter  of  his  brottu^ 
C.  Antonius:"  And  Tullufi  HoftiliuSi  in  Dionyfir 
us  halicarjiafteua,  calls  the  Horatii  and  Cupatii- 
brothers ;  becaufe  they  were  fifters  children.  Thfe 
language  of  the  Hebrew?  yas  fimjlar :  '"  We  jire 
brethren,''  fays  Abraham  to  Lrf^t,  Genefii^  rXn)  8. 
wii'vireas  ^ot  was  only  bis  nepjjeyr.  So  Jacob  told 
Rachel  Vhat  he  was  her  father's  brother,  Gen*/iij 
Kxix.  U4  )?fjier^s  he  was ja??)iy  her  father's  nepl^fw. 

{3.^  J^ROTH  F.R,  among  monarchs,  is  a  title  they 
lifuaJiy  giy,^  e.'ich  other;  tiie  uii(5lJop  in  coronaUon 
being  cffeeihtd  to  create^  a  \V^^  of  brotherhood. 
Kor.isjtfe  cu'ftom  mpdVm'i  menander  mentions 
a  letter? pr  Cofroes  king  (jf  Perfi^^  to  the  emp0*or 
Juftinian,  beginning  thus :  Colr'oes,  king  of  kings, 
4cci  yj-  thp  emperor  Juftinian,  my  brother. — 
Kings  alfo  ^\y^  the  fam^  appellation  fo  the  elec- 
tors of  the  empire. 

(4.)  Brother,  in  clerical  language,  is  a  cuf- 
tomary  term  for  prierts  of  the  fame  perfuafion  to 
addreis  one  another  by ;  but  it  is  more  particu- 
larly ufed  to  denote  the  relation  between  monks 
of  the  iamo  convent.  In  Eoglifh,  we  more  ufu- 
ally  fay,  friar^  from  the  French  word,  frere^  bro- 
ther. Preachers  alfo  call  their  hearers,  my  bre^ 
tbren^  or  my  defir  brethren.  This  appellation  is 
borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chjiftians,  whp  all 
/called  each  other  brothers.  But  it  is  noM^  princi- 
pally ufed  for  ftich  of  the  religious  as  are  not 
pnefts;  thofe  in  orders  are  generally  ftiled^/iiyr, 
uvhereas  the  reft  are  only  limple  brothers.  Bro- 
l^ber  is  alio  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to  cer- 
^n  orders  of  religious.    See  J  11 — ao. 

(5«)  Brother,  in  writers  of  the  lyiiddle  fige, 
^was  ufed  for  comes^  a  count,  or  goyeroor  of  a 
province.  • 

.  ( 6. )  Broth E  R  t^fratresf  in  the  civil  law,  ibme- 
^  timee  conjppehend  nfters :  as  Lucius  fcf  Tiila^frfi' 
ires ;  tre^  fratres^  Tii'tiu^  M^viiUf  ^  Seta.  BPy 
i^he  civil  law,  brothers  and  fifters  ftand  in  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  confapguinif  y ;  by  the  canon  law, 
Uivy  arc  in  thcfirl^  degree,— By  Jbe  ^ofw  law^ 


the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  without  fffue  wu 
obliged  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  deoeafed. 
Deuten  xxv.  7. 

(7.)  Brother,  foster,  thofe  who  fuck  the 
fame  nurfe.  The  French  call  them  /reres  du  latt^ 
or  brothers  of  the  milk. 

f  8.)  Brothers,  German.    See  German. 
9.)  BROTHE;tS  IN  X^AW.^     ScC  AFFINITY,  ^  3. 

(10.)  Brothers  of  arms,  an  appellation  given 
thofe  who  contraft  a  kind  of  fraternity  in  war^ 
obliging  themfelves  to  the  mutual  fervice  and  af- 
fiftance  of  each  other.  In  the  military  orders,  tiie 
knights  are  alfo  called  brothers* 

(ii.)BrothersofAve Maria.  SeeSsRviTEs, 

(ia.)BROTHER8  OF  CHARITY.    SeeBlLLETINS. 

(13.)  Brothers  of  death^  thofe  of  the  order 
of  St  Paul,  fo  named  from  the  Bgiire  of  a  death's 
head  which  they  always  had  about  them. 

(14.')  Brothejis  of  penitence,  a  name  given 
to  the  Beguins.    See  Beguins.. 

(15.)  Brothers  or  St  Alexis,  in  the  low 
countries,  were  an  order  of  perfons  who  attendr 
ed  on  tliofe  who  lay  dymg,  and  tpok  cafe  of  the 
J)urial  of  the  dead. 

(i(S.)  Brothers  of  rj*E  ROsy  cross.    See 

ROSICRUCIANS. 

i(i7.)  Brothers^  poor,  in  the  chapty-houfc, 
;i  denomination  given  to  decayed  gentlemen,  to 
^he  number  of  So,  who  aie  fubfifted  with  diet, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  on  the  eitablifhnient.  The 
boor  brothers  are  to  be  gentlemen  of  defcent, 
f  ome  to  poverty,  or  decayed  merchants,  foldiers, 
6r  officeri  of  the  king's  houfehold.  The  condi- 
tions of  admiflion  arc,  that  they  have  novate  for 
ilfe  worth  200 1,  nor  poming  in,  *vns  ^  tncJut 
441:  per  annum ;  and  that  they  be  fifty  years  old, 
jinlefs  they  have  been  maimed  in  the  public  fer- 
vice ;  in  which  cafe,  the  age  of  forty  fuflBces. 
.^*hey  wear  a  livery  gown  within  doors. 
,  (18.)  Brothers,  pyeb,  a  name  given  to  monks, 
>vhofe  habit  was  partly  black,  and  partly  white. 

(19.)  Brothers,  serving,  fratres  clitntesj  a 
clafs  of  knights  in  the  order  of  Malta,  confifting 
of  fuch  as  cannot  give  proof  of  their  nobility. 

(10.)  Brothers,  white.  See  Brethren,  §  4. 

*  BHOTHERliOOD.  ».  /.  [from  brother  and 
hood.]    I.  The  ft  ate  or  quality  of  being  a  brother. 
This  deep  difgrace  of  broibechood 

TouchcR  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine.  Sbak, 
Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  (harper  fpur  ? 

^^ktfpear^. 
—So  it  be  right  to  gpvem,  whether  you  call  it 
fupreme  fatherhood,  or  fupreme  brotherhood^  will 
be  ail  one,  provided  we  know  who  has  it.  Locke. 
1.  An  aflbciation  of  men  for  any  purpofe  j  a  fra- 
ternity.— There  was  a  fraternity  of  men  at  arms, 
called'  the  brotherhood  of  St  George,  ereded  by 
parliament,  confifting  of  thirteen  the  fnpft  noble 
and  worthy  perfons.  Dayies.  3.  A  clais-of  nxen 
of  the  fame  kind.— He  was  fometimes  To  engaged 
among  the  wheels,  that  not  above  half  the  poet 
appearedij  at  otI>cr  times  he  became  as  confpi- 
cuoys  as  any  of  the  ^ro^^r/woi/.  jiddi/bn. 

5ROTHERHOUSE,  a  village  iq  Lincolnlhiie, 
4  miles  S.  of  Spalding. 

BROTHER  isle,  afmall  ifland  on  \he  coait 
of  Shetland,  in  the  Yell  Sound.  It  contams  only 
tWQ  f«nilie§. 

r^  1     Brothei 
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Brother  loch,  a  lake  in  Renfrewlhire,  3  m.    decayed. 
in  circumference,  abounding  with  trouts  and  char. 

(i.)  ♦  BROTHERLY.  aJj,  [from  brother.]  Na- 
tural ;  fuch  as  becomes  or  befeems  a  brother.— 
He  was  a  prieft,  and  locked  for  a  pricft's  reward  j 
which  was  our  brotherly  love,  and  the  good  of  our 
fouls  and  bodies.  Bacon. — 

Though  more  our  money  than  our  caufe. 

Their  brotherly  affiftance  draws.  Dertham* 

-•—They  would  not  go  before  the  laws,  but  follow . 
them ;  obeying  their  fuperiours,  and  embracing 
one  another  in  brotherly  piety  and  concord.  Jdd'^. 

(2.)  *  Brotherly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
a  brother  5  with  kindnefs  and  affeftion.— -I  fpcak 
but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  fhould  1  anatomize  him 
to  thee  as  he  is,  I  njuft  blufti  and  weep.   Shakejh. 

BROTHERTOPT,  a  village  in  Lincolnfliire, 
NW.ofBofton. 

BROTHICK.  or  >  a  fmalt  river  of  Angus-fliire, 

BROTHOCK,  \  which  runs  through  the  pa- 
rifli  of  St  Vigeans,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Abcr- 
broth ick,  to  which  it  gives  name. 

BRO THEUS,  in  the  mythology,  a  fon  of  Vul- 
cr.n,  fnid  to  have  been  remarkably  deformed  5  and 
on  that  account  to  have  thrown  himfelf  into  the 
al>yfs  of  Mount  -ffitna. 

BROTH.,  adj.  bbf.  brittle.  Cbauc. 

BRO  I  TON,  4  m.  from  Gilborough,  Yorkfh. 

BROUAGE,  2^  maritime  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  I^ower  Charente,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  Saintong.  It  confifts  of  5  or  6  ftreets 
•winch  terminate  in  a  great  fquare.  It  is  famous 
for  its  falt-works,  which  are  the  fineft  in  the  king- 
dom. The  fait  is  called '-Bay  Salt^  becaufe  the 
town  lies  on  a  bay.  It  is  17  miles  S.  of  Rochelle 
and  170  SW.  pf  Paris.  Lon.  1.  4.  W,  Lat.  45. 
52.  N.         ■         ' 

BROUA0EOIS,a  ci-devant  territory  of  France, 
now  included  in  the  department  of  I,ower  Cha- 
rente. 

BROUC A.  d  town  of  SicilV,  in  the  Val  di  Noto, 

PROUCH,  v./  ^V*  a  jewel. 

BROUCK,  Bruck,  orBRUGG,  atowpof  SwH^* 
zerland,  in  the  county  of  Atgow. 

BROUDRED,  adj.  obf.  embroidered.  Cbatu. 

BROUERSHAVEN,  or  Browershaven,  a 
port  town  of  Zealand,  in  the  N.  fide  of  the  tfland 
of  Scbonen,  feated  on  a  bay  j  9  m.  SW.  of  Hel- 
voetfluysp    Lpn.  3.  35.  E.  Lat.  51.  50.  N. 

(  f .)  BROUGH,  a  fifting  town  on  the  coaft  of 
Caithnefs,  clofe  by  Dunnet  Head,  where  there  is 
a  harbour  well  (heltered  from  «very  wind  but  the 
NW.  and  which  (fays  Mr  Jolly,  minifter  of  Dun- 
net,)'  might  at  a  fmall  expence  be  rendered  fecure 
againft  it  too,  by  throwing  a  pier  from  the  land 
to  a  large  rock  Abont  100  yards  from  the  (hore, 
to  which  there  is  already  a* natural  ridge  of  large 
{tones,  though  not  fufficiently  high  to  keep  back 
the  fea  at  high  water.  Mr  Knox,  during  his  tour, 
was  much  taken  with  this  harbour,  and  thought 
the  executing  ftich  a  pier  an  objei^  worthy  of  at- 
tention y  as  Brough  is  contiguous  to  the  beft  ftih- 
ing  groundf  S.  of  the  Pentland  Frith.  Sir  J, 
Sinclair  s  Stat,  Ace.  Xli  147. 

(».)  Brough,  a  toWn  in  Weftmoreland^  feated 
under  Stanmore  hilH  6  m.  from  Appleby  and  359 
^om  Londoh.^  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
^ote>  being  a  Rpmai>  fortrefs}  but  id  now  m^c^ 
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It  has  a  caftle,  lately  rebuilt  and  ait 
ancient  fort  called  C^far^s  To<wer.  It  is  divided 
into  two,  the  Upper  and  Lotiuer^  and  has  a  market 
on  Thurfd.  and  a  fair  Thorfd.  before  Whitfunday. 
Lon.  a.  50.  W.  Lat.  54.  40.  N. 

{\.)  Brough,  in  Holdemefs,  Yorkfllire. 

BROUGHAM,  near  Penrith,  Weftmoreland. 

BROUGHSHANE,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  95  miles  from  Dublin. 

•  BROUGHT,  [participle  fajivf  of  bring.]  The 
Turks  forfook  the  walls,  and  could  nOt  be  brought 
on  again  to  the  aflault.  Knolles. — The  inftances 
brought  by  our  author  are  but  flender  proofs* 
Locke. 

(i.)  BROUGHTON,  a  pariffi  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Twceddble,  4  m.  long  and  3  broad, 
confifting  of  two  ridges  of  hills  with  a  Valley  be- 
tween them.  The  whole  landed  property  of  it; 
worth  about  L.  700  a-year,  belongs  to  the  R.  H. 
Robert  McQueen  of  Bra x field,  the  preftnt  Lord 
Juftice  Clerk.  The  foil  is  generally  a  deep  wet 
clay,  wliich  produces  good  crops  in  dry  feafons, 
and  the  climate  is  healthy.  The  population,  in 
i79»,  as  ftated  by  the  rev.  Mr  Gray  in  his  leport 
to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  164.  It  had  decreafed  103^ 
iince  1755,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  farms  and 
pulling  down  cottages.  There  were  above  ^oop 
iheep^  aoo  black  cattle,  and  So  horfes  at  that  pe^ 
riod,  and  400  acres  were  in  tillage,  300  fpwn 
with  com,  60  with  bear,  30  with  peas,  10  With 
potatoes,  and  30  with  grafs.  All  the  reft  is  laid 
out  in  pafture.  The  exports  arexorn,  cattle  and 
wool  to  a  cortfiderable  amount.  There  are  ruins 
of  10  ancient  paftles  in  the  pari0i,  in  one  of  which 
the  pfurper  Macbeth  is  faid  to  have  rcfided. 
'  (a.)L  Brouohton,  a  remarkably  neat  village  in 
the  abpve  pariih,  (N°  i.)  containing  ao  houfes, 
and  97  inhabitants,  in  1791.  It  wi'>  all  rebuilt  by 
the  laft  proprietor,  James  Dickfon,  Efq;  of  Edrum. 
•It  has  a  iPairOtft.  4. 

(3.)  Br  o  UGH  TON,  a  village  near  Edinburgh,  oa 
th^  NE.  fide  of  the  New  Town:  "  '      • 

(4.>  BaouGftYON,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine, 
and  one  of  the  original  writel«  of  the  Bro^aphia 
Britannica,  was  bom  ^t«L9iUion,' JtitJ'  5th,  17041 
in  the  parifh  of  St  Andrew,  Holborn  5  of  which 
his  father  was  minifter-  At  ah  early  'ace  he  was 
fent  to  Eton  fchdfil,  where  he  fdon^  «!lilnguiihed 
himfelf  by  his  acute  genius,  and  ftudioaa  difpofi* 
tion.  He  reijiOved,  about  1 732,  TO  the  univtrlity 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  ftudied  mathematic^ 
under  the  famous  profeflbr  Sanderfon,  and  ac-» 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  modem  languages.— 
In  17)7  he  was  made  A.  B.  and  admitted  to  dea^- 
con's  orders.  In  1718,  he  was  ordained  prieft, 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  when  he  removed 
to  the  curacy  of  OflBey,  in  Hertfordihire.  In 
1739,  ^^  ^^^  inftituted  reAor  of  Stepington,  ap. 
pointed  chaplain  to  the  D.  of  Bedford,  and  foon 
aft<^  was  chofen  reader  to  the  Temple,  by  which 
he  becane  known  to  Bifliop  Sherlock^  who  con. 
ceived  fo  high  an  opihion  of  his  merit,  that,  in 
1744,  he  appointed  him  vicar  of  Bedminllery  and 
not  long  after  prebendary  of  Bedminfier,  and  Red^ 
cliff.  Upon  receiving  this  prefrrment,  he  remo^ 
ved  from  London  to  Briftol,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Harris,  clerk  of  that  city, 
by  whom  he  had  7  children^  fu  of  whozQ  furviyed 
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HMn.    HeTeHded  pn  his  living  till  his  death,  aift    bout  4  rn 
i)ec.  1774,  in  the  7rft  year  cJ  bis  age.    From  his 


'Quitting  the  univerftty  till  he  was  confiderably  ad- 
yanced  in  li^,  he  was  CRgaged  in  a  variety  of  pub- 
.iicatioBft,  of  which  a  lift  is  given  in  the  fiiographia 
Sritannicay  »d  edition.  Sometime  before  his  death , 
lie  compofed  **.  A  fhort  view  of  the  principles 
aipop  which  Chrjftian  churches  requite,  of  their 
«rfpe6kivc  clergy,  fubfcription  to  cftablilhcd  arti- 
cles of  religion  V  but  this  work  never  appeared  in 
print,  lie  pofTeflTed,  likewife,  no  incouliderable 
^alent  foi-  poeUy,  as  is  evident  from  m;;ny  MS. 
poems  found  among  his  p^ers  j  and  particularly 
from  two  unfinilhed  tragedies,  both  written  at 
.the  age  of  17.  During  his  re(idence  in  London, 
Jie  enjoyed  the  efteem  and  fritutdthip  of  moft  of 
the  litcrtiry  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  lo- 
ver of  raufic,  particularly  the  ancient ;  which  in- 
troduced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Handel; 
whom  hs  fumiftied  with  the  words  for  many  of 
liis  compositions.  In  his  public  cbanKfto",  Mr 
JJroijghtoi?  .w^s  difUnguiihed  by  an  a<ftive  zeal  for 
the  Cbriftian  caufe,  joined  with  moderation.  In 
private  life,  he  was  devoted  to  the  fiappinefs  of 
hisiaraily;  and  was  of  a  mild,, cheerful,  and  U- 
btral  temper*.  This  d.ifpofition,  wh'iVh  is  not  al- 
ways unit<;d  wiih  eminent  literary  abilities,  at- 
iended  him  tp  bis  grave,  ^n  1778,  a  pofthumus 
5*  vi^lume  of  fcrmortSr  on  feledt  fubjeds,"  was 
pttblilhed  by  his  fo;i,Jthe  ixv.  Thomaij  Brov^hton, 
W.  A-  ricar  of  Tiverton,  near  Bath: 
.  (5—11)  Broucwton,  the  name  of  i7.fmaD 
iotvns  or  villaj^es  in  England  j  via.  i,  in  Bucks,  % 
01.  E.  of  Ay-leiburyi;  ?.  in  ditto,  bftwpcn  Wobur9 
and  Newport:  3,.  ii\Hamp(lpre,.n<i§r. the; Wallops: 
4.  in  Hertix>rdibu^e,  near  HoddeftloB :  5- in  Hun- 
tingdon (hire,  -4  miles  S.  of  RanjitTii  6.  in  Lanca*- 
ihire,  5  miles  ♦in^Prefton;  7,  indjttq,  4.m.  NVV, 
«f  l/lverfton;  S.in.X-m.colafeire*  Bear  Gla«dford 
t)ridge:  9.  in  Northamptonfliirei.  ,near  Kettering.: 
^o.  ift  Oifyr^lG\}jti  ikfai"  Banbury :  11.  ija  ShrojiK 
fhire,  4  m.  from  Wjt^m :  i>,  in  dittpy  in  the  pariik 
«f  Wunben  j»  13.^8 r8Uffbr(*fhve  5  mJJfs  NW. 
!^  £cclefl|alj:,  14-  in  .Wanl^icMhire,  adjoining  to 
Whitchwrcht  15.  jb  Wiis,  betwecp  Bradford 
and  I.acocfeiir46*  in  Yoiiilhirc,  5  miles  SVV.  of 
jSkiptop;;  a;nd  x>  ia  ditto,  3  m.  S£.  of  Stockcf 
leiy.  It  alfOk  malres  plart  of  the  names  of  other  10 
tillages,  m^ 

(i«.)  Bf^oyissHTON-ASKLKY,  in  Leic^erOiire, 
4  miles  N.  of  LuttMworth. 
.    i^2,^)  BftouGHTON-CASTLEy  in  Cumberlan49 
J£.  of  Penrith. 

(14O  Broughton-cwuhch,  in  Derbyfliire,  4 
piles  £.  of  Daberton, 

{%$•)  BuouGHTON,  GREAT,  a  town near Cock- 
ermouth  In  Cumberland. 

(26.)  Broughton  hackets^  a  village  3  ja.  £. 
of  WoFcefter. 

^27.)   Brovghton,    little,   near    Great 
Sroughton,  (N^  25.) 

,    (38.)Broughton«  nbiTher,  in  Leiceiterihire. 
.    (39.)  Broughton  oh  the  sand^^  on  the  Sol- 
^Vf  Frith,  in  Cumberland. 
•    (30O  Broughton,  over,  in  Nottinghamfliire. 

(3I.)Broughtok-poges,  in  Oxfardibire. 

(i.)  BROQGIITy, .  [from  Borgh,  a  fecurity, 
sad  Tajfi]  a  diftrict  on.  the  coafjt  of  ioti^S^va^  a- 
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£.  from  Dundee,  and  one  N.  hem.  the 
coaft  of  Fife. 

(1.)  Bro.ughty  Castle,  an  ancient  fort  in  the 
above  diflrid,  formerly  a  fccne  of  many  warlike 
deeds,  but  now  verging  faft  to  ruin.  The  earlidt 
mention  made  of  it  is  by  fiedtor  Boece  in  1492.  la 
i?47i  it  was  feized  by  the  Engliih,  under  the  D. 
of  Somcrfet,  .during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
and  filled  with  an  Englifn  ganifon.  Upon  the 
Duke's  return  to  England,  it  was  blockaded  by 
the  E.  of  Arran,  then  regent  of  Scotland,  tVon 
Oft.  ift,  1547,  to  ift  Jan.  154^,  uhen  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  after  lofmg  one  of  Lis 
btll  generals,  and  aH  l)i«  ordnance.  It  was  focn 
after  attacked  by  the  E.  of  Argyll,  who  was  ilkf- 
wife  repuifed.  It  was  norX  attacked  by  3  I  r.n.h 
regiments  under  D'Elfe,  and  as  many  Gtrrxcn 
troops,  who  all  met  with  fimilar  fate.  At  L:1 
the  iuppUcs  -from  England  of  provllioiis,  arers 
and  ammunition  failing,  the  En^Hlh  g?rrifon»,  in 
Broughty  CaftJeandthefortBalgilio,  vk-ere  obiig.d 
to  furrender  to  the  allied  army  of  Scctr.,  Gcrn;2r> 
Rnd  French,  under  Dcs  Thcrmcs^  on  the  icti 
Feb.  15^0. 

'7c,  BRODltLEil,  V,  w.rFre^ch^li?.  the  mant^, 
to  plunge ;  to  appear  in  difoidef.  j 

BROUKHUSIUS,  Jonas,  or  John  Broekhii- 
ZEM,  a  diftifiguiihed » writer  in  Holland,  wa^  bcm 
l^iov.  2G,  164^,  ?t  Amftcrdaih/jft'here  his  father 
was  a  clerk  to  the  admiralty.  ,^He  learned  l^tin 
under  Hadri<tfi  Junius,  and  made  a  prodigious 
progrefs  in  literature;  but,  his  father  dying  when 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  placed  with  an  apo- 
thecary at  Atririerdam,  with  wjjhom  he  lived  iumit 
yeirs,,  Not  liking  this  fwofLfilon^  he  weat  to  the 
•y:my,jf'here  his  beh^viouj  raifcd  hji|i  to  the  r^nk 
of  Ik  uteriant  Captain;  and,  in  1674,  he  «ras  feiit 
M'ith  J>W  regiment  t9,Ameri^,  in  the  fleet  under 
adnvral  dc  i^uyster,  'but  returned  to  Holland  the 
flime  year.  In  1678,  he  wris  icnt  to  tlie  garrifon  at 
yt^ht,  where  he  contrade^  a.  frioidfhip  with 
the  celebrated  Graevlus ;  and  here,  though  of  an 
excellent  temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo 
deeply  engaged  in  a  duel,  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  Holland,  his  Ufe  was  foi-feitetl';  but  Graevi- 
us  wxote  immediately  to  Nicolas  Heinfius,  who 
obtained  his  pardon  from  the  Stadtbolder.  Not 
long  after  ^t;^  he  became \captain  of  one  of  the 
compani<a  tteh  at  Amftei>Jam  v  which  placed  him 
19  an  eafy  fituation,  and  gjivis  ram.  l^fure  to  pur- 
fue  his  Audies.  His  company  peing  difbanded  in 
169  7y  a  penilon  yras  granl^d  I^jm}  upon  which  he 
retired  to  a  country  houfe  near  Amflcrdam,  where 
he  (aw  but  little  company,  and  fpeot  his  time  a- 
mong  book-9.  He  died  Dec.  •15th  1707.  As  a 
clailical  editor,  he  is  diftinguiQied  by  his  labours 
upon  Propertius  and  TibulluS|  publilhed  in  1 70a, 
and  1708.  He  was  aUb  an  excellent  I.atin  poet, 
though  the  authors,  of  the  Journal  de  Trevoux  aU 
ledged  he  was  ouiy  '*  a^poet  Ij^y  art  and  not  by 
nature."  A  volume  of  lus  po^i^  was  publiibed 
at  Utrecht,  1684,  in  lamo ;  and  an  elegant  edi- 
jtion  of  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogftraeten  at 
Amfterdam,  17 11,  in  4to,  whp  alfq  publiihed  his 
Dutch  poems,  in  17 12,  in  gyo,  and  prefixed  his 
)if(^  extra<^d  from  Peter  Buiiaao's  iuiKral  ora- 
^oB  upon  him,  Broukhufiii^  was  alfo  editor  of 
the  If^U^  v/pr^§  Qf  Sa^aa^c^iu^  and  Palearius.    . 

*  Tq 
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*  To  BROUKIN,  V.  n,  obf.   To  brook ;  to  bcaf, 

Cbnuc, 

BROUNCKER,  WilUam,lord  vifcount  of  Caftle 
Lyons,  in  Ireland,  and  the  firft  prefident  of  the 
Kdyal  Society,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Wm,  Brounck- 
er,  and  bom  about  i6io.  He  was  diftin^ilhed 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  and  by  the 
confiderable  pofts  he  enjoyed  after  the  refto«a- 
tion ;  being  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  keeper 
of  her  great  feal,  and  one  of  the  commilTioners  of 
the  nary,  &c.  He  wrote,  i.  Experiments  of  the 
recoiling  of  guns.  a.  An  algebraical  paper  upon 
the  fquare  of  the  hyperbola ;  and  fevcral  letters 
to  Abp.  Ufher.    He  died  in  1684. 

BROUNGELLY,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  feated 
on  a  hill,  N.  of  Leikard. 

BROUNKER.    See  Broutccker. 
BROUNRIGG,  a  village  in  Cumberland^  near 
Abby-Holm. 

BROUSSON,  Claude,  an  eminent  French  pro- 
teftant  martyr^  bom  at  Nifmeft^  in  1647.    He  was 
an  advocate  and  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  plcad- 
ijip  at  CTaftres  and  ToulouTe.  The  deputies  of  the 
proteftants  affembled  at  his  houfe   after  their 
churches  were  demolilhed,.  and  refolved  to  conti- 
nue to  meet  there.    The  execution  of  this  refo- 
lution,  however,  as  might  have  been  expeded,  oc- 
cafioned  frelh  perfecutions,  and  maifacres.  Brouf- 
fon  retired  to  Brifmes,  and  afterwards  to  Geneva 
and  Laufanne  \  whence  he  travelled  through  the 
di^rent  proteftant  ftates,  foliciting  their  affiftance 
and  compaflion  to  their  fuffering    brethren  in 
France.     Returning  to  France,   he  ventured  to 
preach  at  Cevennes  and  in  feveral  provinces :  in 
confequence  of  which,  he  was  apprehended  at 
Oleron,  in  169^,  and  being  convidted  of  having 
preached  in  defiance  of  the  edicts,  was  broke  up- 
on the  wheel.    He  was-a  man  of  great  eloquence 
and  leaming,  and  wrote  many  books  in  favour  of 
the  Calvimfts :  particularly,  i.  The  State  of  the 
Reformed  in  France :  a.  Letters  to  the  Clergy  in 
France :  3.  Letters  from  the  Proteftants  in  France, 
to  all  other  Proteftants :,  and,  4.  Remarks  upoa 
Amelote's  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament^  The 
States  of  Holland  gave  him  a  penfion  of  400  flo- 
rins; and  npon  his  death,  added  600  more,  (ma- 
king 1000  in  all)  as  a  penfion  to  his  wi<1ow. 

BROU  WE  R,  Adrian,  a  famous  Dutch  painter, 
bom  in  x6oSy  of  poor  parentage.  Francis  Hals, 
under  whom  he  proved  an  inimitable  artift,  took 
him  from  begging  in  the  ftreets*  His  fubjedls  were 
copied  from  n;iture,  but  taken  from  low  life  ;*  fuch 
as  drdl  converfations,  drunken  brawls,  boors  at 
cards,  or  furgeons  drefling  the  wounded.  Brouw- 
rr  was  apprehended  at  Antwerp  as  a  Ipy ;  where, 
jeing  diicovered  by  Rubens,  he  proc4ired  his  li- 
jerty,  took  him  honve,  clothed  him,  and  enriea- 
/oured  to  acquaint  the  public  with  his  merit  j 
3Ut  the  levity  of  his  temper  made  him  quit  his. 
icnefa^aorj  and  he  died  in  16^8,  deftroyed  by  a- 
lilTolute  courfe  pf  life,  in  his  30th  year. 

( I . )  *  BROW.  17./.  y>ronay  Sax.]  i.  The  arch 
>f  hair  over  the  eye. — 

'Tis  now  the  hour  which  all  to  ueft  allow, 
And  lleep^  fits  heavy  upon  every  ^r&<w. 

Dfyden. 
..  The  forehead.— 

She  could  have  run,  and  waddled  about ; 
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For  evtn  the  day  before  fhe  broke  her  Brc<wC     ' 

Shakefpeare* 
So  we  fome  antrque  hero's  ftrength, 
Learn  by  his  launce's  weight  and  length  ; 
As  thefe  vaft  beams  exprefs  the  beaft, 
Whofe  Ihady  'bro<vo  alive  they  dreft.        Waller^ 

3.  The  general  air  of  the  countenance.^-^ 

Then  call  them  to  our  prefence,  face  to  face,^ 
And  frowning  bro<uo  to  bro^ja,  Sbakefptare^. 

Though  all  tilings  foul  woul^  bear  the  brvwt 
of  grace, 
Yet  grace  muft  ftill  look  fo.  Sbakefi>eare^ 

4.  The  edge  of  any  high  places— The  earl,  nothing 
difmayed,  came  forwards  that  day  into  a  Kttle  vil- 
lage, called  Stoke,  and  there  encamped  that  night ». 
upon  the  brow  or  hanging  of  a  hill.  Bacon. — Oii^ 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  beyond  that  qity,  they  were 
fomcwhat  perplexed  by  efpying  the  French  am- 
baflador,  with  the  king  s  coach  and  othersattendv 
ing  him,  fVbtton. — 

Then  with  fire,  and  hoftile  arms, 
Fcarlefs  aflauh ;  and,  to  the  br&<w  of  heav'n 
Furfuingr  drive  them  out  from  God  and  blifsi. 

MHtaru 
(2.)  Brow,  or  Eye-bkows.    See  AKATOMVy. 

^567. 

(3.)  Brow,  in  geography,  a  phce  in  Dumfries^ 
fhire,  in  the  parilh  of  Ruthwell,  where  there  is  a- 
chalybeate  fpring,  the  waterof  which  is  beneficial 
in  ftomachic  complaints.  When  mixed  with  bi^*- 
dy,  it  alfumes  the  colour  of  ink. 

♦  To  Brow.  v.  a^  [from  the  norni.J '  To  bound  ;» 
to  limit ;  to  be  at  the  edge  of.— 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  th*  hilly  crofts^ 

That  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Milton. 

BROWALLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
f^ennia  order,  in  the  didynamia  claft  of  plants. 
There  are  two  fpecies :  viz. 

1.  Browallxa  demissa,  with  a  fingle  flower 
upon  each  footftalk.  The  feeds  Were  fent  to  Mr 
Miller  from  Panama.  It  ufually  grows  about  twa 
feet  high,  and  fpreads  out  into  lateral  branches - 
on  every  fide  of  the  ftalk,  gamifhed  with  oval 
leaves  which  are  entire,  and  have  ihort-  foot* 
ftalks.  Towards  the  epd  of  the  branches,  the 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  pretty  long foot- 
ftalks,  arifing  from  the  vdng  of  the  kaf.  Thrfe 
are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  fometimes  inclining  to 
a  purple  or  red ;  and  there  are  often  3  colours  of 
flowers  on  the  feme  plants  They  flower  in  July, 
Auguft,  and  September ;  and  the  feeds  are  xipe  in 
5  or  6  weeks  after: 

2.  Browallia  e  lata,  with  one  of  many  flow- 
ers on  each  foot-ftalk,  is  a  native  of  Peru.  The 
ftalk  is  twice  the- fixe  of  that  of  the  fiHt,"  and  ap- 
pears fomewhat  Ihrubby;  the  leaves  ujjon  the 
flc^-er  branches  are  fm6oth :  the  footftalks  have 
ibme  with  one  flower,  others  ^th  3,  and  others 
with  5*,-  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  As  both  fpecieft 
of  browaliia  are  annual  plants,  they  muft  be  raifed 
from  feeds,  which  are  to  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  y 
but  they  may  be  tran^lanted  in  June,  into  the  bor- 
ders qf  the  flower  garden ;  where,  if  the  weather 
proves  warm,  they  will  flower  and  perfect  feed»;, 
but  leaft  thefe  ftiould  fail,  there  ihould  be  a  plant 
or  two  kept  in  the  ftove  to  fecure  feeds. 

BROW-ANTLKR,  among  fportfmen,  the 
branch  of  a  decr*8  honi  next  the  tail. 

.,™„,  Google  ^» 
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•  To  BROWBEAT.  t».  a.  [from  brow  and  beat.]  and  at  hi»  returti  publifhed  a 
To  deprefs  with  feTcre  brows,  and  ftern  or  lofty 
looks. — It  is  not  for  a  magiftrate  to  frown  upon, 
and  browbeat  thofe  w^o  are  hearty  and  exa&  in 
their  miniftry;  and  with  a  grave  nod,  to  call  a 
refolved  zeal,  want  of  prudence.  Souths — What 
man  will  voluntarily  expofe  himfelf  to  the  im- 
perious browbeatings  and  fcoms  of  great  men  ? 
X'J^rtf«^.— Count  Tariff  endeavoured  to  brow^ 
heat  the  plaintiff,  while  he  was  fpeaking;  but 
though  he  was  not  fo  impudent  as  the  count, 
he  was  every  whit  as  fturdy.  Addifon.'^l  will  not 
be  browbeaten  by  the  fupercilious  looks  of  my  ad- 


vedaries.  Arbuthnot  amd  Pope* 

BROWBEATING,  «./  The  aa  of  depreflfing 
with  fevere  looks. 

•  BROWBOUND.  adj.  [from  brow  and  bound.] 
Crowned;  having  the  bead  encircled  as  with  a 
diadem. — 

In  that  day's  feat, 

He  prov'd  the  beft  man  i'  th'  field,  and  for  his 
meed. 

Was  broW' bound  with  the  oak.         Shake/peare, 

BROWERSHAVEN.    See  Brouershaven. 

( I.)  •  BROWN,  adj,  [brun,  Sax.]  The  name 
of  a  colour,  compounded  of  black  and  any  other 
colour. — Browny  in  High  Dutch,  is  called  braun ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  brujun\  in  French,  coUur 
hrune  \  in  Italian  bruno.  Peacbam.  —I  like  the  new 
tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair  were  a  little 
hrowner.  Sbakefptare. — 

From  whence  high  Ithaca  overlooks  the  floods. 

Brown  with  o'ercbai^ging  fhades  and  pendent 
woods*  Pope. 

Long  untravell'd  heaths, 

With  defolation  brownf  he  wanders  wafte. 

Tbom/on. 

(1.)  Brown,  among  dyers,  painters,  &c.  a 
dulky  colour  incUninj;  towards  rednefs.  Of  this 
colour  there  are  vanous  (hades  or  degrees,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  different  appellations ;  fuch  as  Spa^ 
Biih  brown,  a  (ad  brown,  a  tawny  brown,  the 
London  brown,  a  clove  brown,  &ic, — Spanish 
Brown  is  a  dark  dull  red,  of  a  horfe41e(h  colour. 
It  is  an  earth ;  and  is  of  great  ufe  among  painters, 
being  generally  ufed  as  the  firfl  and  priming 
colour  that  they  lay  upon  any  kind  of  timber- 
work  in  houfe-painting<  That  which  is  of  the 
deepeft  colour,  and  freeft  from  (tones,  is  the  beft. 
Though  this  is  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  yet  it  is 
much  ufed,  not  to  colour  any  garment,  unlcfs  it 
be  an  old  man's  gown ;  but  to  Ihadow  vermilion, 
or  to  lay  upon  any  dark  ground  behind  a  pidure, 
or  to  (hadow  yellow  berries  in  the  darkeft  places, 
when  there  is  no  lake,  &c.  It  is  beft  and  bright- 
eft  when  burnt  in  the  fire  till  it  be  red-hot ;  al- 
though, in  colouring  any  hare,  horfe,  dog,  or  the 
like,  it  (hould  not  be  burnt:  but,  for  other  ufes, 
it  is  beft  when  it  is  burnt ;  as  for  colouring  wood, 
poits,  bodies  of  trees,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  wood, 
or  any  dark  ground  of  a  pidture. 

(3.)  Brown,  in  geography,  a  village  in  Somcr- 
ietfhire,  near  Charhampton. 

(4.J  Brown,  Edward,  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas, 
(N°  9.)  phyiician  to  king  Charles  II.  and  prelident 
of  the  royal  college  at  London.  He  was  borii  in 
1641 ;  and  ftudied  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
at  Merton  college,  Oxford.    He  tiien  travelled ; 


o 

brirf  accoDfit  of 
his  travels  in  Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Ma- 
cedonia, ThefTaly,  A^ftria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  Fruilia,  &c.  He  alfo  publifhed  an 
account  of  travels  through  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  nfcmy  o- 
ther  eminent  men,  in  a  tranflation  of  Plutarch's 
lives.  He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  was  a 
critic  in  Greek,  and  no  man  of  iiis  age  wrote  bet- 
ter Latin.  High  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  &c.  he 
fpoke  and  wrote  with  as  much  eafe  a«  his  mother 
tongue.  King  Charles  (aid  of  him,  that  **  he  was 
as  learned  as  anv  of  the  college,  and  as  well-bred 


as  any  at  court."    He  died  Auguft  «7th  1708. 

(5.)  Brown,  George,  Bp.  of  Dunkeld,  flou- 
riflied  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  He 
ftudied  grammar  at  Dundee  and  philofophy  at  ^ 
Andrews ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  chancel- 
lor of  Aberdeen.  Being  font  to  Rome  by  kinj 
James  III.  on  fome  bufmefs  relative  to  the  fee  of 
Glafgow,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  college 
of  cardinals,  and  particularly  the  vice-chancellor 
Roderick  Borja,  who,  by  his  inCereft  with  Pope 
Scxtus  IV.  got  Brown  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Dun- 
keld.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  public  fpi- 
rit,  but  has  been  accufed  of  ambition  and  rap.v 
city.  He  got  his  diocefe  greatly  enlarged  ;  built 
Clunie  caflle,  and  began  the  (tone  bridge  acrofs 
the  Tay  at  Dunkeld ;  but  only  lived  to  fee  one 
arch  .completed.  He  died  Jan.  14, 15 14  ;  :\nd  was 
fucceeded  in  his  bifhopric  by  the  celebrated  Ga- 
vin Douglas,  the  tranflator  of  Virgil. 

(6.)  Brown,  John,  D.  D.  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  u- 1& 
bom  at  Rothbury,  in  17 15.  His  father  John 
Brown,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  of  the  Browns 
of  Coalftown  near  Haddington.  Young  John  was 
fent  in  17.^2  to  Cambridge,  and  entered*  of  St 
John's  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  TunftalL 
After  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B.  with  great  repu- 
tation, (his  name  being  at  the  head  of  the  Hft  of 
Wranglers f)  he  received  both  deacon's  and  prieft*s 
orders,  and  was  appointed  minor  canon  and  lec- 
turer of  the  cathedral  church.  In  I7J9  he  went 
to  Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of  A.  M.  In 
Z74.f  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
king's  fervice,  and  behaved  with  great  intrepidity 
at  the  fiege  of  Carlifle.  After  the  defeat  .of  the 
rebels,  when  fevcral  of  them  were  tried  at  the  af- 
fizes  held  at  Carifle  in  fummer  1 746,  he  preach- 
ed at  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city  two  excel- 
lent difcourfes,  on  the  mutual  connection  between 
religious  truth  and  civil  freedom;  and  between 
fuperftition,  tyranny,  irreligion,  and  licer.tioufnefi. 
Mr  Brown's  attachment  to  the  Whig  party  pro- 
cured him  the  friendfliip  of  Dr  Ofbaldcfton,  who 
was  the  only  perfon  that  Continued  to  be  his  friend 
through  life ;  the  ^culiarities  of  Mr  Brown's  ttiu- 
per  having  produced  quarrels  with  every  one  elfr. 
When  Dr  Ofbaldcfton  was  advanced  to  the  fee  cf 
Carlifle,  he  appointi  d  Mr  Brown  one  of  hi^  cliap- 
lains,  Mr  Brown  wrote  about  this  time  a  [KK-m* 
in  titled  Honour  ^  infcribcd  to  lord  vifcount  Loni- 
dale.  His  next  poetical  produAion  was  his  E/cy 
on  Satire ;  which  was  of  confidorabk  advantage 
to  him  both  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune.  It  wvs 
addreffcd  to  Dr  Warburton;  to  whom  il  was  ij 
acceptable,  that  he  took  Mr  Broun  into  his  tri.  n  J- 
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Jhip,  and  introduced  him  X6  Ralph  Allen,  Efq.; 
of  Prior  Park,  near  Bith,  who  behaved  to  him 
wfth  grrc.n  gcnerofity,  and  at  wjiofe  houfe  he  rc- 
fid.'d  tor  fonic  time.    In  1751,  Mr  Brown  pub* 
liilud    hi<  EJajs   on   the    CbaraSierifacs    qf  Lord 
CiMffusburjy  &c.  dedicated  to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq. 
Xh>s  was  received  with  gwat  applaufe,  though  fe- 
.vcial  perfons  attempted  to  anfwer  ir«    In  17 5:4* 
he  was  prooiotcd  by  the  earlof  Hirdwicke  to  the 
living  o*  Great  Horkt  (ley  in  EtFcx.    *In  .17. 5:5,  he 
ti>ok  the  degree  or  D.  D.  at  Cambridge,  an^  pub- 
lifhtd  hi'^trAprdy  of  Barbarofla ;  which,  under  the 
inana^c.-.»<;nt  of  Mr  G^ruck,  was  a<*ted  with  cofw 
riiderable  appiaufe ;  but  when  publiOied,  g;)ve  rife 
*to  a  variety  of  (lri<tlurf s  and^ctnfures.    This  tra- 
gedy introduced  our  author  to  the  acquaintance 
uf  (hat  emiirent  adkor;  by  whofe  favour 'he  had 
a   ad  »r;ipedy,    named  Althelftany  reprefented  at 
X>iuiy-Xarje,  which  was  alio  well  received  by  the 
public.     In  r7i7>  appeared  his  "famous  ^JlhnaXe 
of  the  Manners  and  Principle  of  the  Timeu     The 
it>:cption  which  this  woik  met  with.wasvtryflat* 
tering;  na  fewer  than  7  editions  of  it  having  been 
punted  in  little  more  than  a  year,  iltsdefign  waa 
•to  fhow,  th4t  a  vain,  luxurious,  aijd  ftlfifh  .effc- 
Dninacy  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  marked  the  cha- 
..ra^ter  of  the  age ;  and  to  point  out  the  effects  and 
^urct6  of  this  effeminacy.    Several  antagonift* 
appeared,  foine  of  whom  were  ncrither  dcftitute 
of  learning  nor  ingenuity-;  though  Dr^Brownhim* 
ielf  aflertcd  that  Mr  Wallace,   a  dergyman  of 
Edinburgh,  was  the  only  candjd  and  decent  ad- 
▼erfiiry  that  appeared  agatnft  him.    The  teftimo- 
i»y  given  by  M.  de 'Voltaire  to  the  effcft  which 
the  £fttmate  had  on  the  condud  of  the  nation,  -is 
-very. honourable  to  Dr  Brown-    "  When  ff ^vihal 
rPichelicu,  in  1756  (fays  that  cel^br^ted  writci;,') 
laid  fiege  to  Port  Mahon,  tb£  capital  of  Minorca, 
-the  Britiib  lent  out  admiral  Dyrg  .with  a  ftrong 
71a vaJ  force  to  drive  ^c  jFrench  fleet  off  the 
iflaod,  and  raife  the.£ege.    At  this  time  there  ap- 
peared a  book,  intitled  JA  Bfiimate  of  $bt  Man- 
Tiers  of  the  ^Tipfai  of  which  there  was  no  lefs  than 
f5  editions  printed  off  in  London  in  the  fpace  of  3 
months.    In  this  treatjfe  the  author  proves  that 
the  Engliih  nation  was  entirely  degenerated; — 

that  it  was  near  its  ruin  ;'-'.tbat  its  .inhabitants   ^oned  by  his  late  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev. Jluthor 
were  do  longer  fo  robuft  and  ha^dy «» -in  forn^er    of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofca.      This  was  oc- 


whomhe  had  needlef^ly  abufed,  treated  him  with 
unc('mmon<fc*verity  ;  and  fuch  a  milliitude  of  an« 
tagonift^  rofe  againft  him,  that  he  fcems  to  have 
been  t^eply  inoprfflTcd,  when  he  retired  for  t 
while  into  tht  country.  From  the  country,  how- 
ever, he  wrote,  in  a  fcries  of  letters  to  a  noble 
friend,  "  jin  Expiamtory  Defence  of  the  ^itpaU 
tfihe  Manners  and  J'rincipUs  ffthe  VirheJ  ;  being 
an  appendix  to  that  work,  occafioueil  by  the  cla- 
mours lately  r^ifcd  ;ig;tin(l  it  among  certain  ranki 
ofmer,."  Tlioii^h  Dr  Brown  thus  diftinguiflied 
hynfelf  as  a  political  writer,  he  uas.  advanced  to 
no  hjgher  dignity  in  the. church*;  only  Dr  Cfl)aU 
deilon  procured  .him  the  rodlory  of  St  Nicholas 
in  'Nt  weaftle  up(»n  Tyne.  I:i  ,1760,  he  publifhrd 
-fl«  Additional  Dialogue  of  the  D^ad^  hetftveen  Peri' 
cles  and  Ariftides  ;  being  a  fequel  to  a*dialogue  of 
l-rd  LyttUtcnN  between  Pericles  and  Cofmo, 
One  dcfign  ot  this  add'' ional  dialogue  was  to  vin- 
dicate the  mearurf*s  of  Mr  Pitt,  againft  whofe  ad« 
miniftration  lord;Lytlleton  had  thrown  out  fomc 
hints.  -Dr  Brown'h  next  publication  was  fThc  cun 
qfSatdi  a  facr«d  ode ;  which  was  followed  by  **  A 
Differtation  on  the  Rife,  Union,  and  Power,  the 
Progrcflions,  Stparations,  and  Corruptions  of 
'Poetry  and  Mufic ;"  bo'h  in  1-763.  A  numbtr  of 
rftri^urcs  on  this  laft  piece  were  pvblifhed ;  and 
the  Dodor  defended  himlelf  in  a  trcatife  entitled 
'Remarks  on  fame  Obfirvations  on  Dr  £rotun*s  Dif* 
fertations  on  Poetry  and  Mujic,  In  17^4  ^^  P'JO. 
liihed,  in  8vo,  •*  The.Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  JPoetry  through  its  feveral  Species-;"  which 
is  merely  the  fubftance  of  the  Diflertation.  The 
fame  year  he  publifhed  a  volunK  of  fermons*  .de- 
dicated to  his  4)atron  Bp.vOfbaldcRon.  In  the 
beginning  of  1765,  he  pnhlifhtd  Thoughts Jm-Ci%dl 
Lsbertxy  iJcentioufnefs^  <md  Fadion,  At  the  con- 
clu^on  of  this  work  the  author  prefcribed  a  mode 
of  education,  upon  which  Dr  PriefMcy  made  .re- 
marks at  the  end  of  his  ^*  Effay.on  tl^e  Courfe  of 
a  liberal  {Education  for  civil  and  adive  Life.'' 
-The  fame  year  he  publllhed  a  fermon  on  tbeEe* 
maleCharaStr  and  Educationy  ppcached  1 6th  May 
X.765,  befprc  the  guardians  of  the  afylum  forde- 
icrted  female  orphans.  His  laft  pubiicatioa  wag 
in  J  766,  ^A  Letter  to  the  rev.  J!)r  Lowtl^  occa- 


t^nes; — apd  that  its  foldiers  «had  loft  their  cq)I- 
ragc.— This  work  roufed  the  fcnfibirny  of  the 
JBnglilh  nation,  and  produced  the  following  coq- 
fequcncca*  They.attacl^ed,  almoft  at  one  and  the 
iame  time,  all  the  fea  coafts  of  France,  and  her 
poffeflions  in  Ada,  Africa*  and  America;'*  in 
iJsZt  Dr  Biowh  publilbed  the  %A  volunnc  of  his 
Sftimate  containmg  additional  remarks  on  the 
ruling  manners  and  principles,  and  on  their  pub- 
lic effeds.  The  defign  of  this  volMmc  was,  to  re- 
traA  miftakei,  to  prove  points  formerly  affirmed ; 
to  iUuftrate  particulars  not  explained ;  to  reply  to 
objedions ;  and  ta  difplaythe  confequcuces- which 
.might  be  deduced  from  his  principle*.  But  un- 
fortunately the  Dolor's  fielf  importance,  which 
gave  offence  in  his  firft  volume,  broke  out  in  the 
ad  with  ftin  greater  violence.  The  confrquence 
was,  that  he  expofed  himfelf  to  general  cenfure; 
,wbich  occaGoned  the  real  excellencies  of  his  work 
.to  be  much  overlooked.  The  periodical  critics* 
AfouIV.  PartIL 


;cafioned  by  Dr  Lowth's  having  cUarfyf  though 
.indire^i^t  pointed -at  Dr  Brown  as  one  of  .the  <;x. 
travagant  aduiators  of  ^bifhop  Warbiirton.  Be« 
(ides  thefe  works,  Dr  Brown  publiOied  a  poeai 
on  Liberty,  and  2  or  3  anonymous  pampnletii. 
At  the-<n(i  of  feveral  cf  his  lafer  writmgs,  be  ad- 
vertifed  his  defign  of  publifliing  Chriftiafi  Prinei^ 
pies  of /^jfiationf  but  was  prcventc:d  .from  exe- 
cuting  it,  (though  the  work  appears  to  have  been 
completed,)  by  tbe^ircumftances  now  to<be  nar- 
rated. In  1765,  while  Dr  JDumarefc}  refided  ia 
Rullia,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  m  1764*  to 

{five  iis  advice  for  the  regulating  of  feveral 
chools,  which  the  cmprefs  intended  to  ercdt,  he 
received  a  letterirom  a  lady  of  diftingui(hed  cha* 
radcT  in  Xngiand,  recommending  j;)r  Brown  as  a 
proper  corrirfpondent  on  the  occafion.  Dr  Du- 
marefq  then  wrote  to.Dr  Brown,  telling  him  the 
occafion  of  his  application,  and  the  difCcuhiet 
that  occurred.  He  had  imagined  that  nothing 
p.ff  more 
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more  would  be  wanted  than  what  concerned  cl.if- 
flcal  learning,  and  a  general  foundation  for  thf! 
fcien  •«<}.  But  on  hh  arrival  he  found  that  a  much 
ihore  cxtcnfive  fchcme  was  required ;  and  fuch  am 
included  matters  military. and  naval,  civil  and 
commercial,  Having  ftattd  his  difficulties  in 
cX'^'CUtirtg  this  plan  to  Dr  Brown,  the  latter  pro- 
pofed  a  fchcme  ftill  more  cxtewliye ;  and  which 
was  no  kfs  than  a  general  *pUn  of  civilization 
thrtjughcut  the  wfiolt  Ruffian  empire.  Tht  Doc- 
tor*9  letter  wa8  laid  before  the  cmprefs,  who  waa 
fo  pleaftrd  with  it  that  flie  immediately  invited 
bim  to  RulHa.  Ke  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
procured  the  king's  l.-avc  to  go  ;  icool.  were  or- 
dered for  hie  exproce,  and  he  actually  received 
(lool.  But  .when  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  fetting 
out,  an  attack  of  the  gout  and  rhcumatifm,  to 
which  he  had  been  long  fubjeft,  fo  impaired  hja 
healthy  that  his  friends  difluaded  him  from  going. 
Tht.nH^ney  was  returned  excepting  97I.  6s.  which 
bad  been  expended  in  neceflaries/or  the  intended 
jouriiey.  But  though  he  thus  declined  the  jour- 
Tiey,  a  long  lettv.'r  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to 
the  ompi  efs,  and  whi::h  does  honour  to  hib  abih- 
^ies,  (hows  that  he  had  not  abandor  ed  his  inten* 
lien  of  bcin'fT  fervice4,blt.  The  aftair,  however, 
greatly  agitated  his  miud  ;  and  his  being  oblijre'l 
at  length  to  give  up  the  journey,  muft  have  been 
ro  fm&il  difappointment  to  a  man  of  hi.^  fanguine 
temper.  This  difappointment,  concurring  with 
the  general  ftate  of  his  health,  wa**  followed  by  a 
dejection  of  fpirits;  in  confequenc^  of  which  he 
put  an  end  to  his  iife  on  the  2^'\  of  Stpt.  1766, 
in  the  51ft  year  of  his  ag;:.  On  the  morning  rf 
that d^y  his  fcrvant  came  mto  his  bed-chamber,  and 
ajked  him  what  fort  of  night  be  had  had  ?  to  which 
he  replied,  "  A  pr^-tty  pood  one."  The  fervent 
bavirg  quitted  the  bedftde  for  a  few  minutes, 
heard  a  n(*i(e  in  the  J3o*5^or'8  throat,  which  he 
jmagired  to  be  owing  to  fome  cbftrudtion  pcca- 
iidvci  by  phlegni.  Goinj  to  afTift  his  raaftcr,  hp 
found  him  fixcchlefs,  and  bleeding  profufely,  ha- 
ving cut  the  jugplar  ytin  wii h  a  razor  j  and  tliis  he 
bad  done  fp  effectually,  that  death  fpcedily  enfued. 
Mrs  Oilpin  of  Carlifle,  foon  after  Dr  Brown's  dc- 
ceafc,  wrote  in  the  following  terms  in  a  letter  to 
a  fricrtd/  "His  diftempfr  )va8  a  frenzy,  to  which 
he  had  by  fits  been  long  fubjffti  to  my  own 
knowledge  above  30  years.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Mr  Farifii  ffequently,  and  once  for  myfelf,  the 
fame  event  woulil  bave  happened  to  him  Iqiig  ago. 
Jt  was  ino  premeditated  piupofe  in  him  5  tor  Jnc 
abhorred  the  thought 'of  fclf-mtirdcr;  aild  in  bit- 
ternefs  of  foul  ejiprcfled  his  fears  to  me,  that  ore 
time  or  another  lome  rea'ly  raifchief  might  pre- 
fent  itfelf  to  him,  at  ^  time  when  he  watf  wholly 
deprived  of  his  reafon." 

(7.)  Brown,  John,  M.  D.  author  of  the  Brc;. 
iJoNiAN  or  NEW  SYSTEM  of  medicinr,  was  boni 
A.  D.  1735,  in  the  pari (b  of  Jonklc  iii  Berwick- 
ihire,  in  a  viliape  near  ftunfe.  If^s  parents  were 
people  of  honeft  charaif^ers,  but  far  from  being 
fn  aflueiiqe.  His  father  dying,  while  he  was 
youpg,  and  hjs  mother's  fccond  hufbjnd  being  a 
ii^eaver,  it  was  intended  to  breed  hi'm  to  the  fame 
prote'flion,  but  ypung  Brown  having  already  giveii 
pidence  of  uncommon  genius,  as  v-eil  as  intenfe 
Implication,  while  4ttending  the  grammar  fchool 
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of  Dimfe,  under  the  celebrated  Mr  Cruickflia?tk«, 
a  lady  in  that  neighbourhood  toolf  him  under  her 
patronage,  and  fcnt  him  to  th»*Univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh to  ftudy  divinity;  beir.g  determined  that 
fuch  a  prodigy  of  genius,  as  he  was  even  tbea 
cftcemed,  fh'uld  not  be  thrown  away  upon  a  rce^ 
chanical  employment.  This  lady  as  well  as  Mr 
Browri's  parents  bfiiip  Seceders,  it  was  refo'vcd 
that  his  abilities  ibould  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
principles  of  the  feceilioo,  as  foon  a«  his  ftudie^ 
Were  completed.  The  pious  intentions  howerrr 
of  this  benevolent  lady  were  fruftratcd  by  an  n  ci- 
dcnt,  which  Dr  Beddoes  r.-htes  at  larpc,  with 
fuitable  comments  inliis  obfervations,  introduc- 
tory to  the  laft  edit,  of  Dr  Brown  j  BUm.  of  Mtd. 
(d.  xlii— xlv.)  The  circumftance  was  limply  tbfs. 
He  was  ftimmonei  before  the  kirk  fcffiorj,  for  ha- 
vmjT  heard  fermon  in  the  eftabliftied  church,  and 
unwilling  to  fubmit  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  fo!» 
this  venial  fault,  he  chofe  rather  to  leave  his  cid 
friends,  and  join  the  elUblifliment.  As  yet,  how- 
crer,  his  zeal  for  religion  had  not  abated,  and  the 
deiftical  writings  of  Mr  Hume  making  foroe  noifr 
about  thiH  time,  he  expreffcd  nofmall  indignation 
againft  them  and  their  author;  although  not  ma- 
ny years  afterwards  he  became, a  complete  convert 
to  thqt  falbionable  and  ftill  too  prevalent  fyftem. 
He  r.ever  went  farther  in  divinity,  than  delivering 
one  prob  itionary  fermon  in  the  hall  of  the  Univtr- 
jt'y.  He  returned  to  Dunfe  in  1758,  and  aded 
for  a  year  as  ulhcr  or  afliflant  to  his  »ate  trach^  ; 
onder  whom  h?  gave  frelh  evidences  <.f  his  prodi- 
gious memory,  as  well  as  Critical  judf^ment  in  the 
Latin  lanpuav^e.  In  the  end  of  17599  he  fettled 
in  Edinburgh  with  the  double  view  of  teaching 
I.atin  and  ftudyinp  phyfic.  He  addrefTcd  a  letter 
ill  L;iiin  to  each  of  the  medical  profeflbrs,  all  of 
whom  being  apprized  of  his  merits  as  a  claiBcal 
fcholarj  pref  ■  :ted  him  with  tickets  of  adtniilion 
to  their  lectures  gratis.  But  none  of  them  dem- 
ed  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  his  cia/Tic.\l 
powers,  than  the  late  celebrated  Dr  CuUcn,  who 
not .  nly  employed  him  as  a  private  inftru^or  in 
hi«  own  family,  but  took  every  opportunity  of 
reccniimendinfi^  him  to  others,  particularly  to  ftu- 
dents,  who  wilbed  to  graduate,  but  were  difii- 
dent  of  their  knowledge  of  the  leaf  ncd  languages. 
From  fuch  pupih  Mr  Brown  received  very  gen. 
tcei  fees,  not  only  for  ^r in (iing  them,  as  it  is  cali- 
ed,  (i.-e.  for  preparing  them  to  give  proper  an- 
fwers,  in  clailicai  Latin,  at  the  public  exaraina- 
tioijs,)  but  alio  for  tranflating.lhcir  inaugural  dif- 
fcrtations,  and  fometimes  for  compoting  them. 
His  fame  and  his  emoluments  n.w  mcrcifed  fo 
rapidly,  th-it  finding  his  income  could  enable  him 
fo  maintain  a  family  geotctlly,  he,  in  ;765,  tr.ar- 
ried  Mifs  Laruond,  a  vouhr  lady  dcfcended  from 
a  refpedlable  line  of  Burgefies  in  Edinburgh,  but 
without  any  fortune.  Mrs  Brown  not  long  after 
taking  up  a  boarding- houfc,  her  huiband's  hi<h 
reputation  foon  crouded  it  with  refpeAable 
boirdcrs.  But  whether  it  was,  that,  from  per- 
hap'i  too  genteel  a  fpirit,  qjcpnomy  was  not  fufli- 
ciently  atterded  to,  or  that  fomir  of  the  thidei»ts, 
after  running  "deep  in  arrears,  went  off  without 
paying,  or  from  thcfe  and  other  caufcs  conjoined, 
it  IS  certain,  that  little  profit  was  ultimately  made 
of  this  branch  of  bufiitefij.   Onegentlemaa  in  pai^ 
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ticular  went  off  indebted  to  Mr  Brown  aboTc  blc  he  would  have  died  without  a  deg^e^,*  Ag  fjtf 
L.  150,  of  which  he  never  received  a  Oiillinp,  and  refemblcd  the  celebrated  anatoinift,  Mr  John 
r.^ny  others  owing  him  fmailer  fiims.  Thefc  lof-  Hunter,  in  this  refpedt,  as  well  as  in  fomc  others^ 
fes  obliged  Mr  Brown  at  laft  to  ftop  payment^  that  he  pai'i  no  great  rcfpe(5t  to  univfrfifie?.  But 
about  1770.  About  tbiytime»  too,  that  warmth  •to  (how  that  he  was  not  infenftble  of  the  honour 
of  attachment  which  had  hitherto  fublifted  btr-    done  him  by  his  pupils,  he  took  them  over  to  St 


twecn  him  and  Dr  Culleu,  and  which  was  fo  great 
that  he  had  named  three  of  bis  children  after  the 
Dr  and  his  family,  began  to  cobl.  For  this  vat  i- 
ous  reafons  have  been  afltgned ;  fuch  as  difap- 
pointroent  of  a  profciTi-.r's  chair  in  the  univerftty, 
an.i  of  a  feat  in  a  certain  literal^  fociety,  in  both 
wliich  c^fes,  Dr  Cu lien's  influence  is  faid  to  have 
been  exerted  rather  in  oppofition  to,  than  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr  Brown's  applications.  Others  afcribe 
the  rupture  to  Mr  Brown's  difcovery  and  promul- 
gation of  his  new  doctrine,  (See  Brunonian 
SYSTEM,)  which  they  alledge  was  the  folc  caufe 
of  Dr  Culiert's  oppofition  on  tliefe  orcalions.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  Mr  Brown's  in* 
cofsc  was  by  no  meanrt  increafed  by  his  difcovery* 
It  was  not  to  be  expr^tcd,  indeed,  that  a  fet  of 
learned  gentlemen  would  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
ah  the  former  theories  of  the  Icjercc  they  profef- 
fcd  to  teach,  to  have  been  crron<^nu«,  and  at  once 
become  converts  to  his  new  dodrine.  Ncilher 
cbultl  it  be  cxpedcd,  that  they  would  advife  their 
pupils  10  apply  tor  inftrudtion  in  the  dead  lan- 
gineer,  or  for  the  traiiflation  of  their  inaugural 
dilVcrtations,  to  the  author  of  a  new  m-Hicalherefyf 
fa  10  fpeak.  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  difrefpc^ful 
manner,  in  which  Mr  Brown  nour  fpv  kc  of  the 
medical  profeiTors,  in  the  U^ures  which  he  gave 
on  his  new  fyittm,  tend  to  conciliate  their  favdur. 
•*  Like  othtr  .cformers  (as  Dr  Beddocsjuftly  re- 
marks, p.  Ixiii.)  who  had  to  wreftle  with  povj^er- 
ful  oppofKion,  he  committed  and  fuftained  injuf- 
tice.  Like  thern  too,  whf-re  his  fyftem  was  con- 
corned,  he  gradual',  'oft  his fenfe  of  canity."  His 
claiTcs  were  thercfoie  never  attended  oy  very  great 
number-^  of  lludc'if,  nor  were  his  patients  by  a^y 
means  fo  numerous,  as  might  have  been  expcAed 
from  the  furprifing  cures  he  performed  UDr.n  fome 
individuals,  who  applied  to  him  in  delper'at'e  cafes, 
where  the  ordinary  pradicc  had  failed.  No  phy- 
fician,  however,  or  public  ledlurer,  was  ever  more 
beloved  by  his  patients  and  puoils  than  Brown.- 
The  gratitude  of  the  former,  for  being  delivered 
froTi  the  gates  of  death,  or  what  is  worfc  than 
death,  lumtcy^  was  inexprefli^le ;  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  'atter  to  his  perfon,  family,  and  doc- 
trine, was  beyo::d  precedent.  Of  ibi«  they  gAvc 
vAnous  inftances.  Their  zeal  for  the  do<Jtrine, 
indeed,  often  carried  them  to  the  moft  imprut^er.t 
lengths ;  of  which  Dr  Jcne«i  ha<i  recorded,  and  Dr 
Bcddoes  quotes  an  evidence,  in  the  clatideftire 
cure  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  of  a  Mr 
ll'aacfon.  Or  their  attachment  to  his  perfon,  we 
ihall  give  or»c  inftance  out  of  many.  In  the  fef- 
fion  of  1 779-80,  a  few  of  them,  unknc.wn  to  Brown, 
coile(f>rd  money  amon«[  themfelvrs,  to  piy  th<;  u- 
lu^l  frcs  of  a  diploma  from  the  unlverfity  of  St 
Andrews;  (where  his  merits,  both  as  a  medical 
teacher  and  linguift,  were- too  wtll  knowi^,  to 
fender  any  exa .11  i nation  nece/Tary,)  and  furprifed 
him,  u^jon  jrefcnting  it  to  hun,  by  thus  »rakmg 
h'm  a  Doc T  OR  without  his  knowle  jt:e.  Had  not 
»«cb  a  circmnilance  happened,  it  is  highly  proba- 


Ar.drcwa,  and  gave  them  and  the  profefTors  a  gen* 
tcel  treat ;  upon  which  occafion,  while  the  ghfj 
and  fong  were  circulating  freely  after  dinner,  hs 
wrote  a  (hort  but  elegant  and  comprehenfive  ir.- 
augiu-al  diflertation,  which  he  prefented  to  th<i 
pr^ftflbrs,  faying  **  it  was  improper  to  tike  a  de- 
gree without  writing  a  thefi'«,"  And  while  he 
was  writing  it,  he  gave  a  proof  how  little  trouble 
the  compofition  coft  him,  by  corre«f\ing  one  of 
the  fongfters  for  fingif)g  an  erroncou*^  rorc  in  a,n 
old  Scots  fong.--In  the  courfe  of  the  year  J780, 
he  publiihcd  the  firft  edition  of  his  JSUmenta  Mc 
dicm^tf  in  one  vol.  i2mo,  dedicated  to  Sir  John 
Eliot,  M.  D,  and  in  1784,  he  reprinted  it,  (but 
without  any  dcdic  t"  mi,)  in  a  vols  8vo,  with  ton^ 
fiderable  altfrationa  and  large  additions.  The 
Dr's  affairs  now  haftened  to  a  crifl^.  HU  incrtme 
not  being  equal  to  \tU  expenditure,  he  was  obli- 
ged, in  fpring  I78<»  to  take  fheher  from  credi* 
tors  in  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  j  and,  though 
a  fettlement  was  foon  obtained  with  moft  of  them, 
yet  one  more  rigorous  than  the  reft  incarr  crated 
him  in  the  Canongate  jail,  in  Jan.  1786.  On  both 
thffe  occafions  he  wa«  ».ttended  and  fympathifed 
with  by  bis  pupils  $  who,  upon  his  coming  ont  of 
jail,  gave  a  new  proof  of  their  attachment,  by  pro- 
pofing  the  plan  of  his  clinical  lcdlnre«,  for  which 
they  took  out  frefh  tickets.  Dr  Brown,  in  Mi 
greattfl  diftrcfs,  had  a  fpirit  above  making  appli- 
cation to  his  monied  frifends.  The  late  Lord 
G.^rdcnftone,  however,  hayin.i<  her.rd  of  his  dif- 
trefi^'generoudy  enabled  him  to  execute  the  pl.ia 
he  nad  long  had  in  contemplation,  of  fettling  in 
London,  by  prefenting  him  with  160  guineas, 
The  Dr  accordingly  went  up  in  tK^end  of  1786, 
after  having  publilhed  his  Ob/frvaiions  on  the  New 
and  Old  Syjiems  of  Medicine:  And  having  perform- 
ed fome' capital  cures  upon  paiiefits  w'lo  were 
able  to  reward  him  liberally,  he  wis  enabled  with- 
in 4  months  after  his  arrival,  to  fend  f  )r  b*s  wire 
and  family.  But  his  mcomc  being  urctrtain,  and 
his  family  expence^  very  great,  hi.  was  incarce- 
rated ill  King's  Bench  prifon  ;  thr^uiih  he  was  not 
long  conhned.  In  1798,  he  publidied  hi^  Elements 
of  Medicine  in  Eniriifh,  a  work  long  wilhed  ^or,  as 
the  original  Latin  is  n  :ra:^y  o^rts  fn  eicpint,  or,  a< 
others  allcdee,  fo  oh  c.crcy  t^a*  it  was  thought  no- 
boily  could  do  juftice  to  the  trarflation  but  him- 
feif,  although  Dr  Beddoes  has  fmce  ventured  to 
corrr^  the  Dr's  tr.inflation  in  bis  ad  edition.  '  Dr 
Brown  did  not  long  furvive  thi^  'abour,  whic^  he 
executed  in  .a  fliorrer  time  fljan  the  moft  of  cr.^i- 
nary  amanucnfcs  cCTiild  havC-  copicVt  the  work; 
and  contrry  to  his  ufiial  practice,  withoui  ('link- 
ing any  thing  ftronger  than  water  w»th  a  very  lit- 
tle wine  in  it.  Whether  he  bad  exhnnfted  hi« 
ftrcnclh  by  th^  change  of  r.-'.:n?r.,  or  whether 
(as  is  more  probable,  upon  the  principle*?  of  his 
own  fyftem.)  his  ufud  dofe  of  iv.i  iinun-i  w^is  rcr- 
dered  too  greit  r-.  r  lie  :Vate  of  \v'^  exriferrent,  (lo 
much  lower'-d  by  hi  iate  abftenvouinels,^  or  t  i-e  .'.c 
cumulated  ilitc  of  hi3 excitability,  (ote  Brunoni- 
Fffa  AN', 
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/w,  ^  4>  and  Excitability,)  it  i^diflTcuJt  to  (5iy ;    isaninfallibleTnle  of  mortality,  applicable  in  ^poG 
but  It  is  certain,  that,  after  givitig  an  introduA'^ry    fible  c^fcs,  a-^d  intelligible  by  the  moft  ignores!, 
kdure  on  tj^e  6th  of  Odt*  1788,  and  goin^r  to  bed        (8.)  Brown,  Ifaac  Hiwkin?,  an  ingenions  £-^5- 
feemmgly  in  ordinary  health,  he  w:i$  found  dt* ad  4ifh  poet,  horn  at  Burton  upon  Trtnt,  Jan.  ii, 
ncx  mornings  He  was  then  in  his  53d  year.    He     1705-6 ;  of  which  place  his  father  was  the-  nwn'f- 

left  a  widow  and  8  children,  4  fons  and»4  daugh-    '  -     " -^  *^- '— '  --'** — *** — *^-* 

tcri^  having  had  13  m*  all.  As  to  Df  Brown's 
character,  we  will  not"  fay,  that  h*  was  without 
foibies,  but  his  good  properties,  amongft  thofe 
"Who  were  btft  acquainted  with  hhn,  greatly  over- 
balanced them.  *'  lie  was^'^fays  a  writer  in  the 
Analytical  Rtview,  "  a  man  of  infinite  goodncf .  >f 
heart,*'—"  Ht  poflelfcid  a  great  mind,  that  lup- 
portcd  him  in  all  his  diftreflcs.  He  defpiftd  rich- 
es ;  detefted  every  tKIng  bafe,  and  poflelfed  fuch 
opennefs  of  heart  a)  to  be  liable  to  be  taken  in  by 
eyety  knave.^'  The  writer  of  thisarticle  can  add, 
fronipcrfonal  knowledge,  that  he  never  knew  a 
fender  parent,  or  a  more  affe^ionate  huiband. 
Lord  G^^rdeiiftone  comprehended  much  in  few 
words,  when  he  ftiled  Dr  Bro^n,  **  a  man  of  pri- 
nitive  mannern..'*  Dr  Brown  wa«  twice  ele^ed 
prctident  of  the  Royal  Med 'cal  Society  in  1776 
and  1780.  He  waa  alfo  clc<5tcd  Latin  Secretary 
to  the  fociety  of  Scots  Antiquaric*:  and  be  was 
the  founder  of  a  Lodge  of  Free  Mafons,  ftiied'the 
IloNfA'N  Eagle,  inftituted  in  1784,  upon  a  new 
and  original  plan,  never  before  attempted  or 
thought  of.  His  delign  was  to  conjoin  inftru^ion 
with  amufcment,  by  improving  the  brethrtn,(who 
at  fifft*  w^re  moftly  Itudenis  of  phyfic»)'in  fpeak- 
ing  Latih  with  eafc  and  fliiency ;  that  being  the 
only  laiiguage  fpoken  in  the  lodge,  excepting  B]p 
^he  hiterpretcrs,  who  explained  what  was  faid, 
wheri  viGtora  came  in.  A  funeral  meeting  of  this 
lodge  was  held  in  honour  of  Dr  Brown  on  the 
30th  Jan.  ij^^t  wUh  fuitable  mnfic,  and  all  .the 
other  folemtilties  uHsal  on  fuch  occaiions.  Mi\  e- 
legant  funeral  oration  in  L'ltin  was  delivered  from 
the  chair,»  by  Thoma*  M'Grugar  Efq;  advocate, 


t-r..  He  received  his- grammatical  inftniftion  ftrft 
at  Lichfield,  then  at  Wcftminfter ;  whence,  at  16 
years  of  age^  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  coHegc: 
C  imt)ri'igc.  H«  remained  there  till  fee  ha'j  taken 
the^ degree  of  M.  A.and  about  I7'»7»  fettled  10 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  devoted  more  of  h  j»  time 
to  the  mufcR  than  to  the  law,.  He  wrvtc  fcveril 
poems,-  particularly  one  on  Btjtgrr  and  Btaa9y 
which  he  addreflPed  to  Mr  HIghmore  the  pairitcr, 
for  whona  he  had  a  great  friendibip :  and  I'betipe 
cf  7obacro'j  in  imiution  of  Gibber,  AonbrWe, 
Philips,  Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  wSo 
were  then  all  living.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
moft  pleafihg  and  popular  of  Hh  p-rfortna'^ces. 
In  i743-4»  he  married  the  daughter  of  I>r  Trim, 
nell,  archdeacon  of  Leiceftcr^  He  was  cfiofcn 
twire  to  ferve  in  parliament,-  in  1744,  and  174S: 
both  times  fit  the  borough  of  Wenlock  in  Shrop* 
ftiire,  near  which  place  he  bad  a  confideraWe 
cftate,  left  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Ilaac 
Hiwkins,  Efq.  In  1754,  he  publifhed  what  was 
deemed*  his  capital  work^  De  Animr  Ihtm^riali' 
tatiy  in  two  books ;  in  which,,  be (Idcs  a  moft  j«j. 
dicious  choice  of  matter  and  arrangement,  he  is 
thought  ro  have  (hbwn  bimfelf  not,a^  fervile  Hue 
happy  imitator  t>f  Lucretiuf*  and  Virgil.  The 
great  populaHty  of  this  poem  produced  feveral 
Enplifh  tranflations  of  it  ;»thcbeft  of  which  hth.'rt 
by  Soame  Jenyns,  Efq.  printed  in  his  MS^ctUauier. 
Ml'  Brown  intended  to  have  added  a  3d  part,  but 
left  only  a  fragment.  This  excellent  pcrfon  die^, 
after  a  lingering  Hlnefs,  in  1760,  aged  55*  In 
17.68,  his  ton' Hiwktns'  Brown,  Efq.  obliged  the 
world  with  an  clcgant'cdition  »'  his  father's  poems 
in  large  8vo,  to  which  is  pcrfixed  a  print  of  the 


theft  mafter  of  the  lodge ;  and  an  interpretation  of  author,  from  a  painting,  of  Mr  Highmore,  engra< 

it  re  id' by  the  fecrctaryK.    A  copf  of  the  oration  ved  by  Ravenet. 

is  prefcrlfel  in  the  Scots  Magazine.    Dr  Beddoes  (9;)  Brown,  Robert,  ar  fchifiriatic  divine,  the 

nicntionsj'Cp.  xcix.)  from  Dr  M'Dbnnel,  that  Dr  founder oCn  the  BRovt^NWTS*  a  numerous  feft  in 

Brown  •*  defigned  aXatin  elementary  treatife  of  the  reign  of  Q.  Elixribctb.    Ite  wa^  thefon  of  Mr 

morality  on   phjlofophical   principles — Blammta  ^nthony  Brown  of  Tolthrop  in   RutlandihiK ; 

MorumJ* — **"Wc  may  fairly  perfume,  (he  adds)  ^hofe  fither  obta'ned  the  lingular  privilege  of 

that  it  would  have  been  original,  luminous,  and  wearing  his  cap  in  th.c  king^s  prefence,  by  a  char 


Srofound.** — and  he  concludea*  •*  the  failure  of 
Irown'g  defign  may  b^  regretted'  as  an  heavy  lofs 
to  literature.'^  From  this  conclufion*  we  cannot 
help  exprefling  our  diifent.  Mtich  as  we  ad-- 
mire  Dr  Brown's  abilities,  we  do  not  tKink  the 
world  ftands  in  need  of  any  new  fyftem  of  moralii, 
efpecially  from  authors  of  his  particular  way  of 
thinking.  The  morality  of  the  prcfcnt  age  has 
aot  improved  fince  the  publication  of  the  Ethics 
of  Mtflers  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Roulfeau.  Dr 
Brown  ufed  to  alledgc,  that  *'  a  principle  of  mo- 
rals wag  not  yet  difcovered  ;''  but  he  never  com- 
mitted a  greater  miftake.  It  was  difcovered 
nearly  1800  years  ago,  not  by  a  great  man —not 
even  by  a  finlofopber — but  by  one,  who  though 
born  and  taucated  in  one  of  the  loweft  ftations  o( 
life,  proved  himfcif,  by  tbu  alone,  (were  there  no 
other  proofs  of  fuperior  excellency,)  fuperior  to 
^j\  the  philofophers  that  ever  exifted.  **  Do  to 
oUicrsi  as  ye  would  that  others  (hould  do  to  you," 


ter  of  Henry  VHL  Robert  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  afterwards  fchoolmafter  in  South- 
wark.  Abbut  1580,  he  blegan  to  promulgate  his 
principles  of  diflent  from  the  eftabLfhed  church  ; 
and  the  folio wiig  year  preached  at  Norwich, 
wTiere  he  fojn  accumulated  a  numerous  congre- 
gation. He  was  violent  in  hisabufe  of  the  chi*n:S 
of  England  ;■  prctcndcdto  divine  infpiration,  and 
that  he  alone  was  the  fure  guide  to  heaven.  Hi* 
feft  daily  incrcaflng,  Dr  Freake  bilhop  of  N:^r* 
wich,  with  other  eccleftaftical  comnaiflioners, 
called  him  before  them.-  He  was  tnfol^nt  to  the 
court,  and  they  committed  him  to  the  cuftc»dy  or 
the  flierifTs  officer;  but  he  was  releafrd  at  the 
interceffion  of  lonl  treafurer  Burleigh,  to  whom  he 
was  related.  Brown  then  left  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
with  permiflSbn  of  the  ftates^  fettled  at  Middir- 
durg  in  Zealand ;  where  he  formed  a  church  af- 
ter his  own  plan,  and  preacht*d  without  molefti- 
tion.    It  X585,  v.e  find  him  again  in  England; 
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fcr  in  t^at  year  he  was  cited  tb  at)p'?ar  before 
Abp»  Whitgift ;  and  feeming  to  comply  xvith  the 
eftablifhed  church »  wa9«  by  lord  Barle^gh,  ff^nt 
home  to  his  father;  butr  rtlapfing  into  his  for- 
mer prindplesy  his  aged  parent  was  obliged  to 
turn  htm  out  of  his  houfe.  He  now  wandered  a- 
Botit  for  fome  time,  aild  endnred  great  hardfhips. 
At  iaft"  he  fixed  at  Northampton  ;  where^  labour- 
Tng  with  too  much  iudifcretion  to  increafc  his 
fb&,  he  was  cited  by  the  bifltop  of  Peterborough,, 
smd',  i^efufiVig  to  appear,  Viras  excommanicated 
far  contempt.  The  fokmnity  of  this  ccnftJre  ef- 
fected his  refbrnmtion.  He  moved  for  abfohition,, 
v^hich  he  obtained^  a%1  from  that  time  became  a 
dutiful  member  of  1  he  church  of  Engird.  This 
happened  about  1590;  and,  in  a  (hort  tfme  af- 
ter^  Brown  was  preferred  to  areAory  in  North- 
amptonfhire,  where  he  kept  a*  curate  to  do  his 
duty,  and  where  he  might  probabty  have  died  in 
peace;  but  having  fome  difpote  with  the  confta- 
ble  of  his  parifh,  he  proceeded  to  blows;  and  was 
afterwardfi  fo  infolent  to  the  juftiee,  that  he  coti- 
tnitted  him  to  Northampton  ja»1,  where  he  died 
in  «7Jo,  aged  80.  ThuiT  ended  the  life  of  the  fa- 
inous  Robert  Brown  v  the  greateft  part  of  which 
was  a  feries  of  oppofitton  and  perfccJution.  He 
boafted' on' his  death-bed,  that  he  had  been  con- 
fined' h)  no  lefs  than  31  different  prifons.  He 
^rote  *•  A  treatife  of  reformation  without  tarry- 
ing for  any,  and  of  the  wickednefs  of  thoffc  teach- 
ers which  will  not  reform  themfelve^  and  their 
charge,  &c.  by  me  Itobert  Btown  ;**  and  two 
others,  makihf^^  together  a  thin  4to,  publifhed  at 
Middleburg,  in  r^Si. 

(ioOBkowk,  Simon,  a  diflenttng  min*'ffer,  of 
lincommon  talents  and  lingular  misfortunes,  bom 
ait  Shepton-MaHet  iaSomerfetihirib,  in-  rtgo.  Ex- 
celling ill'  gf^mmatical  learning,  he  early  became 
qualified  for  the  miniftVy,  arid  adhially  began  to 
preach  before  he  was  ao.  He  was  firft  called  to 
be  a  paftor  at  Portfmo^th,  and  afterwards  rcmo- 
'^ed  tolhe  Old  Jewry,  where  he  was  admired  for  a* 
siirmber  of  years.  But  thedbath  of  hi8:^ife  and 
onl)f  fon,  ift  17^5,  affeded  him  fo  as  todepriit 
hin^of  his  reafon ;  and  he  became  from  that  time 
loft  to  himftrif,  to  his  family,  and  to  tKe  world. 
His  congiiegation  at  the  olH  Jtwry,  in  expeA'a- 
tion  of  his  recovery,  delayed  for  fome  time  to 
fill  his  pofl ;  but  at  length,  all  hopes  being  ovtr,. 
Mr  Chandler  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  ih 
1715.  This  dtnible  niisfortune  afFfAW  him  at 
firft*  in  a  mannef  httle  diflferent  from  diftradion, 
but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  ftrttted  melancholy.* 
He  quitted  the  dutier  of  his  fundlon,  and  would 
not  be  periuaded  tojbin  in  any  a  A  of  worfhip, 
public  or  private.  Btthg  urged  tiy^  his  friends  for 
a  reafon  pf  this  extraordinary  change',  at  which 
they  exprefled  the  ntipoit  aftonifhment,  he  told 
them  that  ^  he  had  fallen  under  the  ftnfible  d!f«> 
pieafure  of  God,  who  bad  caufed  hii%  rational  (bul 
gradually  to  perilh,  and  left  him  only  an  animal- 
life  in  common  with  brtitcs:  thaS  though  he  re- 
tained the  human  fhape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  others  rationaV 
he  bad  all  the  while  no  more  notictn  of  what  he 
faid  than  a  parrot;  that  it  was  therefore  profane 
in  him  to  pray,  and  incongruouii  to  bt-  prrfcnt  at 
the  prayers  of  others  ;"'aQd  very  confiftcnily  with 
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this,  he  confidered  himfelf  no- longer  a?  a  moraf 
agent,  or  fubj-:^  of  either  reward  or  pmiiihment*. 
In  this  way  of  thinking  and't%dking  he  unalterably^ 
and  obftinalely  perfifte*  to  the  cnd^of  his  Ufef 
though  he  afterwards  fuffered,  and  even  requei& 
e<l,  prayers  to- be- made  for  him.  Stime  time  afte? 
he  retired  to  Shcpton- Mallet,  and  though  in  hia 
retirement  he  was  perpetwiJIy  contending,  tha^, 
his  powers  of  reafon  ar.d  imagination  were  gone^ 
yet  he  was  as  constantly  exertiner  both  with  much- 
a^ivity  and  vigour.  Hi;  amufed  himfcif  fome» 
times  with  ttanflatmg  parts  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  into  EngUfh  verfe  i-  he  compoitcf 
little  pieces  for  the  ufe  of  children;  An  Biigliittc 
Grammar  and  Spelling  Book  r  An  Abftra£t  of  the 
Scripture  Hiftory,  and  a  Collection  of  Babies^ 
both  in  metre;  and  with  much  (eaming  he  brought 
together,  mtoa  (hort  compafs,  all  the  Tbemata  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  alfo  compiled 
a  Didionary  to  each  of  thofe  works,  to  render 
the  learning:  of  thefe  languages  more  eafy  ancf 
compendious.  Of  thefe  performance*  none  have 
been  made  public.  But  what  fbbwed  the  flfengtlr' 
and  vigour  of  his  undedtandkig,  while  he' w^ 
bemoaning  the  lofs  of  it^  were  two  works  compo- 
fed  during  the  two  laft  yearsi^f  his  life,  in  defem:e 
of  Chriftiantty,  agalnlt  WoO'fton  and  Tindal.-*- 
He  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Woollton's  fifth  ^Difcourfe 
on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  entitled,  JJitre^ 
hukefir  a  ludicrous  Infidel^  with  a.prtface  donccnw 
ing  the  profecutioD  of  fu^h  writers  by  the  civif- 
power.  The  preface  contains  a'  vigorous  plea  for 
kberty,;  and  is  flTrongly.  agarnft  profecutions  ut 
matters  of  religion ;  and  in  the  Anfwcr,  Woolfto(l< 
is  as  well* managed  as  he  was  by  any  of  his  refu-^ 
ters,  and  more  in  his  own  way  too. ,  His  book: 
agatnft  TindaT  was  called  A  Defence  of  the  Religiom 
of  Natktc  and  the  Ghrifiian  Rrtelatiottt  againlt 
the  defedive  account  of  the  one  and  the  txcep<^ 
tions  againft  the  oth^^r,  in  a  book  intitled,  CkAf^ 
tianity  as  old  as  Hfe  Greation ;  and  it  is  allowed  t<r 
t>e  as  good  a  one- as  that  controterfy- produced. — 
He  intended  to' dedicate  it  to  Queen  Caroline; 
but  as  the  unhappy  (late  of  his  mmd  appeared  in 
the  dedication,  his  friends  fupprefTed  it.  The  fol- 
lowing in  a  copy  which  was  prtfcrrved  as  a  curtofityv- 
^  H&dam,  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that 
have  been  rendered  to  your  royal  bands  fince  your 
firft  happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  maybe  t>oldly  faid 
what  now  befpeaks  your  maje fly's  acceptance  is 
the  chief.  Not  in*  itfelf  iodred :  if  is  a  trifle  «n* 
worthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  wh;it  will  hardly- 
prove  an  entertainrng  amufemcnt  to  one  of  yotir 
majef^y's  deep  p<:nctration,  exa^  judgment,  an4 
fine  tafte;  but  on  account  of  the  author,  who  is" 
the  firft  being  of  tiie  kind,  and  yctwithout  a  name. 
He  was  once  a  m^n,  and  of  fome  little  name ;  but 
of  no  worth,  as  his  prefent  unparalleled  aaie  makes 
but  too  manifeft :  for  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  fubftance  his* 
fbr  more  than  7  years  been  continually  wafting 
away,  till  it  is  wholly  penflicd  out  of  biro,  if  it. 
be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no^  not 
the  leaff  remembrance  of  its  very  ruins  remains ; 
not  the  ibadow^  of  an  idea  is  left ;  nor  any  fcrnfe,, 
fo  much  as  one  finale-  one,  perfett*  or  impcrtVd, 
whole  or  diminilhcd,  ever  did  ajpe^r  to  a  mind 
within- him,  oi^  was  pcreeivcd  bf,  tt.  Such  a  pre- 
fent 
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fcnt  from  fucli  a  thing,  however  worthlefs  in  itfelf, 
may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majefty, 
the  author  being  fuch  as  hiftory  cannot  parallel : 
and  if  the  fa^,  which  is  real^  and  no  6^tion  or 
wron^e  conceit,  obtaioB  credit,  it  muil  be  record- 
ed as  the  mod  ipemorabley  and  indeed  aitonifliingy 
even  m  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  a  tra^,  CQnfi« 
pofed  by  fuch  a  thing,  was  prefented  to  the  illuf- 
trious  Caroline;  bis  royal  confort  needs  not  be 
added ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  will  tell . 
that  with  pleafure  to  all  fucceedtng  tioies.  He  has 
been  informed,  that  your  majefly's  piety,  is  as  ge- 
nuine and  eminent  as  your  excellent  qualities  are 
^reat  and  coafpicuous.  This  can  indeed  be  truly 
known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  oniy.  He 
alone^  who  can  look  into  them,  can  difcern  if  they 
are  fincere,  and  the  main  intention  corrcfponds 
with  the  appearance;  and  your  majedy  cannot 
take  it  annifs  if  fuoh  an  author  hints,  that  hi<i  fecret 
approbation  is  ot  infinitely  greater  va^uc  than  the 
commendation  of  men,  who  may  be  eatily  mifta- 
ken,  and  arc  too  apt  to  flatter  their  fuptri.^rs. — 
But,  if  he  has  been  told  the  truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as 
his  will  certainly  ftrike  your  maje-fty  with  aftonifli- 
ment;  and  may  raife  that  commiferation  in  yt^ur 
Toyal  breaft,  which  l;e  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
excite  in  thofe  of  his  friends :  who,  by  the  mod 
vnreafonable  and  ill*founded  conceit  in  the  world, 
have  imagined,  jthat  a  thinking  being  couldy  tor 
feven  yt£rs  together,  live'  a  ftranger  to  its  own 
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his  management  of  Woolfton  fhowed  him  to  bare 
alfo  vivacity  and  wit :  and,  notwitbftanding  that 
ft  range  conceit  which  poflVfled  him,  it  is  remark- 
able  that  he  never  appeared  feeble  or  ahfurd,  cx- 
'  cept  upon  the  fubjeA  of  his  freflzy.  Before  he 
was  ill,  he  publifhed  foroe  firigle  Sermonsv  with 
a  Colie<^ion  of  Hymns  and  Spintual  Songs.  He 
left  fcveral  daughters. 

(ix.)  Brown,  Sir  Thomis,  an  eminent  phyfi- 
cian  and  author,  was  barn  at  London^  Od.  19th 
1605.  Having  ftudied  af  Winchcflcr  and  Oxfuid, 
he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy ;  and  re- 
turning by  Holland,  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
Leyden.  In  1626,  be  ftttled  at  Norwich;  and 
in  1637  ^'*8  incorporated  as  M.  D.  at  Oxford. — 
Hi^  Religio  Medici  m;tde  a  great  noife  ;  and  betn^ 
tranOated  into  Latin,  inflantly  fprtad  througboit 
Europe,  and  gaintd  him  a  prodigious  reputation ; 
it  was  then  tranflated  into  almofl  every  Un^rua^e 
in  Europe.  This  book  hai  been  cer.fured  by  fom^r, 
as  tending  to  infidelity,  and  even  atheifnn  ;  white 
others,  with  more  reafon,  have  applauded  the 
piety,  as  well  as  the  parts  and  learning,  cf  the 
author.  The  rev.  Mt  Grangc-r  obfervcs,  tbir, 
among  other  peculiarities  in  tbi^  book,  he  fpeaks 
of  the  ultimate  ad:  of  love  as  a  fully  beneath  a  phi- 
lofopher;  and  lays  that  he  could  be  content  th;it 
we  might  procreate,  like  trees,  without  conjunc- 
tion :  but,  after  this,  he  defccnded  from  "his  pni- 
lolbphic  dignity,  and  married  an  agreeable  woT.sn, 


powers^  cxcrcife«,  operationsia  and  fta^c;  and  tp    Hia  Tteatifeon  rulgour  Errours  was  read  witli  avi- 


what  the  great  God  has  been  doing  ip  it  and  tP 
it.  If  your  majei^y,  in  your  moft  retired  addrefs 
to  the  Kf  ng  of  kings,  ihould  think  of  fo  fingular 
a  cafe,  you  may  perhaps  make  it  your  devout  re- 
•queft,  that  the  reign  of  your  belovec)  fovereign  and 
confort  be  renowned  to  all  pofteritjy  by  the  reco- 
irery  of  a  foul  now  in  the  utmoft  ruin,  the  redo- 
ration  of  one  utterly  loft,  at  prefent  amongft  men« 
And  fhould  this  cafe  affe^.  your  royal  breaft,  you 
will  recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all 
the  truly  devout  who  have  the  honour  to  be 
knowQ  to  your  majefty:  many  fuch  doubtiefs 
there  are,  though  courts  are  not  ufually  the  places 
■where  the  devout  refort,  or  where  devotion  reigns. 
And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the 
pious  throughout  the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to 
heart,  that  under  your  majefty's  patronage  comes 
thus  recommended.  Could  fuch  a  favour  as  this 
xeftoration  be  obtaioei  from  heaven  by  the  pray- 
ers of  your  majefty,  with  what  tranfport  of  gra- 
titude would  the  recovere-l  beirg  throw  himfclf 
at  your  majefty's  feet,  and,  adoring  the  divine 
power  and  grace,  profcfs  himfclf,  Madam,  yt.nir 
majeftv's  moft  obliged  and  dutiful  fervant  Si- 
mon Brown." — The  above  pieces  were  publish- 
ed by  Dr  W.  Harris,  who,  in  an  adveitiftment 
to  the  reader  recommends  the  afil idled  cafe  of 
the  author,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  melancho- 
ly, to  the  compaflion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends, 
and  every  ferious  Chriftian.  Mr  Brown  furvived 
the  publication  of  thi«  laft  woik  a  very  ftiort  time. 
A  c5rtipiicatton  ofdiftcmpcrs,  coptra<5t(?d  by  his 
fedentary  life,  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
tp  take  air  and  cxercife)  brought  on  a  mortifica- 
tion, which  put  a  period  to  his  Uhours  and  for- 
ro*8  abmit  the  end  of  1731.  He  wasunqneftion- 
abiy  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  and  teaming : 


dity  i  he  alfo  pub»ilh  d  Hydriotapbia,  or  a  D'f- 
couric  of  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk, 
VLvi  reoutation  in  his  profcflion  was  equal  to  hin 
fame  for  learning;  and  therefore  the  ct>ilcge  of 
phyficians  eiedle^  him  an  honorary  member ;  .and 
king  Charle^i  11^  comin$  to  Norwich  in  1671, 
knighted  him  with  fingular  mark^  of  favour. — 
He  died  on  his  birth  day,  in  1682,  leaving  federal 
MSS.  behind  him,  which  were  pubiiihed,  as  the 
pqftbumous  tworks  of  the  learned  Sir  Tbonuzs 
Brown^  Knt.  M.  D, 

(la.)vRROWNf  Sir  William,  a  noted  phyficiaa 
and  nuittlfarous  writer,  vias  fettled  originaby  at 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  where  he  publifhed  a  tranlla- 
tion  of  Dr  Gregory's  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and 
Dioptrics;  to  which  he  added,  i.  A  Method  for 
findmg  the  foci  of  all  SpccuU,  as  well  as  Lexsir* 
univerfaliy;  as  aifo  i^agnitVmg  or  ItiTening  a  gi- 
ven obje^  by  a  given  Speculum  or  Lens,  in  any 
afligncd  proportion,  a.  A  S«)lotion  »jf  thofc  Pro- 
bjems  which  Dr  Grceory  has  left  undemonftra- 
ted.  3.  A  paiticular  Account  of  Microfcope^ 
and  Telcfcopes,  from  Mr  Haygens;  with  the 
Difcoveries  ma'lc  by  Cat-^ptrics  aj:d  Diopiric«i. — 
Having  acquired  a  competence  by  his  profeiuop, 
he  removed  to  Queen*s  Squ.»re,  OrmonJ  Sin-cT, 
London,  where  K-  refided  till  his  death.  By  hu 
lady,  who  died  in  1763,  be  had  one  daughter, 
grandmother  to  Sir  Martin  Brown  Foikes*  b.irt. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  lively  elfays,  in  prcfe 
and  verftr,  which  he  printed  aoi  circulated  amoL.; 
his  friends.  The  a(^live  part  taken  by  Sir  William 
Brown  in  the  conteft  with  the  licentiates,  in  1768, 
occafioned  his  being  introduced  by  Mr  Foote  in 
his  Devil  upon  T^iuo  Sticks,  Upon  Foolc's  cxaA 
reprefentation  of  him  wl:h  his  identical  wi^  and 
coat,  tall  figure,  and  glafs  ftifliy  applied  to  \\i< 
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^ye,  he  Tent  hm  a  card  complimenting  him  on  ha- 
ving fo  happily  repn?fcnted  him ;  but  as  he  had 
torjiot  htft  muif,  he  had  fent  him  his  own.  This 
good-natured  method  ofrefenlingdifaymed  Footc. 
He  ufcrt  to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the  ladies 
boardingfchool,  Queen's  Square,  as  a  neighbour, 
fond  of  the  company  of  fprightly  younjr  folki.  A 
dignitary  of  the  chilrch  being  there  one  day  to  fee 
hi>  daughter  dance,  and  finding  thi»  upright  figure 
ifarioned  there,  t«»ld  him  he  beiieved  he  was  Her- 
n'lippus  r^Mti'vus,  who  lived  anbcHtu  puellarurh. 
Wf.en  hr  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  was  written 
ajrainft  hiin :  he  nailed  it  up  againft  his  own  door. 
IL'  died  in  J774»  aged  81;  ard  by  his  will  left 
two  prize  medals  to  be  annually  contended  for  by 
the  Cambridge  potts. 

(I.^)  Brown,  Thomas,  "of  facetious  memory," 
iis  he  is  (lyled  by  Addifon,  was  the  fon  of  a  far- 
jntr  in  Shropihire;  and  entered  m  Chrift-church 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhcd  him- 
fc!f  by  his  uncormion.  attainments  in  literatdre. — 
r#ut  the  irregularities  of  his  life  not  fuffering  him 
to  coii»lr,ue  long  there,  he,  inftead  of  returning  to 
his  father,  went  to  Ixindon  to  feck  his  fprtune. 
H'?  companion"*,  however,  being  more  delighted 
with  his  humour,  than  ready  to  relieve  his  necef- 
li  les,  he  had  recourfc  to  the  ufual.  refuge  of  half- 
ftarved  wits,  fcribMing  for  breid  ;  and  puhlifhed 
a  Kreat  variety  of  poems,  letters,  dialogues,  &c. 
fiill  of  humour  and  erudition,  but  often  indelicate. 
Though  a  good-naluied  man,  he  had  ojic  perni- 
ciou<<  jualiiy,  which  wa?,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend 
than  his  joke.  Towards  the  end  of  Tom  Brown's 
Ide,  he  wa**  in  favour  with  th*  carl  of  Dorfet,  who 
invited  him  to  dinner  on  a  Chriftmas  day,  with 
Mr  Dryden,  and  fume  other  gentlemen  celebra- 
ted for  their  ingenuity ;  when  Mr  Brown,  to  his 
a*:retable  furprife  found  a  bank  note  of  50I.  under 
hi=  plate,  and  Mr  Dryden,  at  the  fame  time,  was 
prefcnted  with  another  of  100 1.  Mr  Brown  died  in 
1704;  and  was  interred  m  tic  cloyfter  of  Weft- 
mmfter  abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Mrs  Behn, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate.  His  works,  confift- 
ing  of  Dialogues,  Efla^ys,  Satires,  &c.  have  been 
jripte-i  both  in  8vo  and  iimo,  making  4  vols. 

(14.)  Brown^  Ulyfles  Maximilian,  a'celebratcu 
general  of  the  i8th  ccrjtury,  was  fon  of  Ulyfles, 
b'lron  Brown  and  Camus,  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  cuirafficrs  In  the  emperor's  fervice,  and  defcend- 
f  d  from  one  of  the  moft  anc'ent  tamiles  in  Ireland. 
He  was  born  at  Bazil  in  1 705  ;  and  having  finifh- 
td  his  tirft  ftudies  at  Limerick  in  Ireland,  was,  in 
1 715,  fent  for  into  Hungary,  by  count  George 
Brown,  his  unci^,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infant- 
ry. He  was  preftnt  at  the  famous  battle  of  Bel- 
grade, in  17 1 7.  Next  year  he  followed  his  uncle 
into  Italy,  who  made  him  continue  his  ftudies  in 
the  Clementine  Cblkge.at  Rome,  till  1741,  when 
he  was  fent  to  league  to  learn  the  civil  law.  At 
the  end  of  1723,  he  became  captain  in  his  uncle's 
regiment;  and  in  1725,  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
1730,  he  went  into  Corfica  with  a  battalion  of  his 
regimept;  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  taking 
of  Calanfara,  where. he  received  a  confiderable 
wound  in  his  thigh.  In  1732,  the  emperor  made 
him  chamberlain.  He  was  raif^rd  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  1734 ;  and  diftmguifhed  himfelf  fo  much 
in  thg  war  of  Italy,  efpecially  at  the  battles  of  Par- 
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ma  and  GuaftaUa,  and  in  burning,  in  tbeprcfence 
of  the  French  army,  the  bridge  which  the  marftial 
de  Noailles  bad  caufed  to  be  thrown. over  the 
Adige,  that  he  was  made  general  in  1736.     In 
i737»  he  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  army,  aftc^ 
the  unhappy  battle  of  BanjulUca  in  Bo(tiia,  by  an 
excellent  manoeuvre,  and  faved  all  the  b;\ggage. 
His  admirable  coiidii(!:t  upon  this  occafion  was  re- 
warded by  his  obfi  idling  a  fecoiid  regiment  of  in- 
fantry.    At  his  return  to  Vienna,   in  1739,  the? 
emp(jror  Charles  VI.  raifed  him  to  the   rank   of 
general  field-lr.arfhal-lietttcrjant,  and   made   him 
counfellor  in  the  aulic  council  of  war.    After  the 
death  of  that  prince,  the  king  of  Pfuflia  enter- 
ing Silefia,  count  Brown  with  a  fmall   body  of 
troops,  difputed  the  country  with  him  inch  by 
inch.     He  fignalized  himfelf  on  feveral  other  oc- 
cafions;  and,   in  lyAZ^  the  queen   of  Hungary 
made  him  a  privy  counfellor,  at  her  coronation 
in  Bohemia.    He  at  length  pafled  i'^.to  Bavaria* 
where  he  commanded  the  van-guard  of  the  Auftri- 
an  army ;  feized  Deckendorf,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  bapgage :  and  obliged  the  French  to  abandon 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  the  Auftrian  army 
pafled  in  full  f-curity.    The  fame  year,  the  que^n 
of  Hungat-y  fent  him  to  Worm?,  as  htr  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  queen  of  Britain  ;  where  he  put 
the  laft  hand  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  London,  and  Turin.    In  1744, 
he  followed  prince  Lobkowitz  into  Italy;  took 
Ve'etri,  in  fpite  of  the  fuperior  numbers'  of  the 
eremy,   overthrew  feveral   regiment t»,  and   took 
many  prifoners.    The  following  year  he  was  re-^ 
called  into  Bavaria,  whece  be  took  Wilfhofen  by 
aifault,  and  received  a  dangerous  (hot  in  the  thigh. 
The  fame  year  he  wasmade  general  of  the  arti'- 
lery ;  and  in  Jan.  1746,  marched  for  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  18,000  men.    He  then  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Miianefe ;  and  having 
joined  the  forces  under  prince   de  Lichtenftein* 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Auftrian  army  at 
the  battle  of  Placentia  on  the  15th  of  June,  1746, 
and  defeated  the  right  wiog  of  the  enemy's  forces 
commanded  by  Marflial  de  Mailieboi.^.'    After  thia 
vidory  he  (Jommanded  in  chief  the  army  againft  the 
Genoefe :  feized  the  pafs  of  Bochctta,  though  de- 
fended by  above  4000  men ;  and  took  the  city  of 
Genoa.    Count  Brown  at  length  joined  the  king 
of  Sardinia's  troops ;  and  took,   in  conjundion 
with  him,  Mont-Alban,  and  the  county  of  Nice. 
On  the  30th  Novem.  he  pafled  the  Var ;  entered 
Provence ;  took  the  ifles  of  St  Margaret  and  St 
Honorat ;  and  thought  to  have  rendered  himftlf 
ci after  of  a  iach  greater  part  of  Provence,  when 
the  revolution  which  happened   in   Genoa,  and 
Marftial  de  Belleiflc'a  advancing  vHth  his  army^ 
obliged  him  to  make  that  6ne  retreat  which  pro- 
cured him  the  admiration  of  all  perfons  (killed  in 
war.    He  employed  the  reft  of  the  year  1747  in 
defending  the  Au^riau  ftates  in  Italy ;  and  after 
•the  peace  of  1748,  he  was  fent  to  Nice  to  regu- 
late there,  in  conjundion  with  the  duke  of  Bel- 
leifle  and  the  marquis  de  la  Mina«,  the  difference!! 
that  had  arifen  with  refpedt  to  the  execution  of 
fome  of  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Cb«pelle.    Tl^e  emprefs  queen,  to  rewkrd  thefc 
-fignal  fervlccF,  made  him  governor  of  Tranfylva- 
nia,  where  be  reo4cred  hinUelf  generally  admired 
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Tor  hii  probity  aud  difintereftedncTs.  In  ^51,  he 
obtained  the  goveroment  of  the  city  of  Pragrue, 
trith  the  chief  commahd  of  the  troops  in  that 
%iiigdom.;  in  1753,  the  king  of  Pound,  cleAor  of 
^xonfyhonourrdixim  withthe  collar  of  the  ordor 
of  the  white  eagle ;  and  in  1754  he  was  declaced 
lield-nr.aHhal,  The  king  of  Pruflia  entering  Sa«- 
ooyin  d>56t  and  attacking  Bohenriia,  count  Brown 
^epulfed  i)im  at  the  battle  of  L.)hofttz,  ift  Odt. 
thouuh  he  had  orily  17,000  mcny  and  the  Xing  of 
f^ufTia  had  at  Icaik  40,000.  Seven  dayn  after  this 
battl::,  he  undertook  the  famous  march  into  Six- 
*onyt  to  deliver  the  Saxon  troops  flint  up  between 
i^rna  and  Konigllein;  an  action  worthy  of  the 
ftreateftcaptainsy  ancitnt  ortnodern.  He  at  length 
<)b)i};cd  the  Prufiians  to  tetire  from  Bohemia:;  for 
nvhich  h«t  was  made  al^nigH  of  the  golden  fleece, 
*Soon  after«  he  haftily  aifembltrd  an  army  in  B^ihc- 
tenia,  to  oppnfe  the  kine  of  Pruflia,  who  had  again 
f  tnctrated  into  rhat  kingdom  at  tlk:  head  of  atl 
iiis  forces ;  and  on  the  6th  of  M.'.y  fought  the  fa- 
moua  battle  of  Prague ;  in  which,  while  he  was 
-employed  in  giving  orders  for  maintaining  the  ad- 
'vantage'%  he  had  gained  over  the  Pi  uffians,  he  was 
io  dangeroufly  wounded  that  he  was  obliged  to 
t>e  cairied  to  Prague,  wbtre  he  died  oothe  s6tk 
June,  1757,  aged  <i. 

(15.)  Brown,  William,  an  -Engfifb  poet  of  the 
rTth'ceiitury^  born  at  Taviftock  in  2590.  He  wa^ 
lent  to  J^xeter  coilege,  Oxford,  in  the  beginning 
1)f  ihe  rtign  of  James  I.  and  became  tntor  to  Ro* 
■^rt  Dormer,  afterwards  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who 
was  killed  at  Newbury  b^itHef  Septem.'ao,  1643* 
Skit  is  ftyled  in  the  public  regirter  of  the  univerfity, 
'vir  omni  h-imane  Hhtatwa  et  boHantm  artium  ccgr 
4ikif»ie  iti/truStu  \  a  man  well  IkilK-*'  in  all  kinds  of 
polite  literature  ani  uftful  arts.  After  he  had  left 
the  coHege  with  his  pupil,  he  was  X^^w  -into  the 
€ami^  of  Willam  furl  of  Pembroke,  who  bad  a 
•^vrat  refpe^  for  himn  and  he  madt)  his  f^tuneib 
weil,  that  he  purchased  an  eftate.  His  poetical 
^orks  procured  him  great  reputation.  They  are« 
s.  Britannia's  pailorals.  The  firft.part  was  00b- 
lilhed  at  London,  j6t6,'in  folio;  and  uAierfuinto 
the  world  with  vcrfes  by  his  friends  John  Seldefi» 
3aicbael  Drayton,  Chriftopher  Cook,  5cc.  The 
iecond  part  was  printed  at  J^ndon  in  i6r6f  and 
«ecom mended  by  verfes  written  by  John  Glanvillct 
.{afterwards  e  ninent  in  the  law)  and  others.  «•  The 
Shepherd's  pipe,  in  feTen  eclogues;  Lond.  i6i4> 
in  8vo.  3.  An  elegy  on  the  never  enough  bewail- 
ed death  of  prince  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  K.  James  I. 

(160  Brown,  Loch.    See  LeCH-Baowiu 

(17.)  Brown,  Spanish.    See  $  a^ 

BROWNJEA.    SeeBROWNEA. 

*BROWNBILL.  «./.  [in^hrwun  and  ^7/.} 
The  ancient  weapon  of  the  Englifb  foot^  why  it 
as  called  bro(iwh  i  have  not  difbovercd  \  but  wc 
»ow  fay  hravtn  mufket  from  it,— 

KTiAbrovfnhiUst  levied  in  the  city> 

Made  bills  to  pafsthe  grand  committee.  KW«^ 

BROWN-CANBGVER,  a  town  in.Hampftiire. 

(i.)  BROWNE,  Gcrorge,  archbiihop  qf  Dublin, 
«nd  the  firft  pre'iate  who  embraced  the  doArines 
of  the.  reformation  in  Ireland,  was  originally  an 
Jktfftin  friar  of  London,  and  was  educated  near 
Hal^wellf  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  pro- 
^iucial  of  bis  order,  and  having  ^ot  his  degreed 
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D.  D.  abroad,  was  admitted  to  the  <€nBe  at  6iB* 
ford  and  Cambridge,  m  .15  34.  After  reading  La- 
ther's vvritings,  he  began  to  teach  the  peop.c  ti 
pray,  .not  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Samts,  bnt 
to  Chrtft.  This  recommended  hnn  to  Henry  VI  U« 
-who*  in  153  5  >  pronot«d  him  to  be  arcbbtibop  -f 
Dublin,  and  nominated  him  one  of  the  como^'if- 
.fioners  for  aboliihing  the  pnpal  Supremacy  in  lir- 
laiid.  Ill  «i55it  K.£<l>war(l  VI.  gave  faun  the  ad- 
ditional honmir  of  ^mace  of  all  Ireland :  but  ia 
1554  he  was  depofcd  by  Q.  Mary,  on  pretence  of 
his  being  married,  though  m  reality,  on  account 
of  hie  zeal  for  the  reformation.  He  picblHhed  ^ 
work  agfinfl  keeping  the  Scriptu^s  in  the  Latin 
longqct  and  ^ainft  the  worihip  of  images.  Ik 
died  in  •1556. 

(».)  Browne,  PeteK«  a  natiKe  of  irelaad,  prtv 
voft  of  Trinity  <:olleKC,  Dublin,  and  afterwards 
bilhop  of -Cork.  He  diflinguiihcd  hinlfcif  by  >.i% 
writinvB.^  particularly,  i.  A  refutation  of  ToUnd'a 
Chnftianitf  not  myftenous ; — a  work  that  wis  \tt 
foundati^>n  of  hi«  preferment;  which  oocafifMird 
him  to  fay  to  Toland  himfelf,  th^t  it  was  be  w1)« 
made  him  biihop  of  Cork :  a.  The  progrcfs  ex- 
tent, and  limits  of  the  hiiman  nnderftanding; 
.3.  Sermons;  and»  4.  AneiTay,  in  jimo,  agarnift 
the  cuftom  of  drinking  to  ihr  memory  of  the  fit^^ 

(3--5.)  l^aowNE,  Simon,  Sir  Tboroa&,  Sir  Wii- 
liam,  &c.    See  BRa>WN,  N*  ao— ja,  &c 

BROWN£A,  or  >  in  bvHany,  a  .genua  of  the 

BROWNIA,  {  endecantlna  ^ilrder,  io  the 
mimadelptiia  cjafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  bi6d^ 
the  corolla  doublcj  the  exterior  quinqucfid,  and 
the  interior  pentapctalous.  There  is.hiit  one  1p«- 
.eie«;  viz. 

Brownia  coccinea,  a  nativeof  theW.I-dieSp 

♦  BROWNISH.  aJj^itom  knitvn.]  Somewhjt 
brown. — ^A  brpv/mjb  grey  iron-ftone,  lying  in  thia 
.ftrata,  is  poor,  but  rcms .freely.  IVooJ^warJ. 

BROWKISM,  the  d<>6knne  of  the  Brownifli. 
.See  next  article. 

BljLOWNlSTSt  ajreligious  fed,  which  fpmog 
out  of  the  Puritans,  towards  the  xlofe  of  the  j6th 
century:  fp  named  from  their  leader,  Robert 
Brown.  SeeBaowN,  KT  9.  They  were  alfo  ca*!- 
.«d  Batrrov^ists,  from  another  ot  thcirpreacben. 
To  avoid  the  perfecuticns  of  the  "EngUfti  biihops» 
'Brawn,  with  hi^  congregation,  left  the  kkigdomt 
and  fettled  at  Middkburgh  in  'Zealand ;  wheie 
they  obtained  leave  of  the  ftates'to  worflup  Ood 
in  their  own  way,  and  form  a  cbarcb  according 
to  their  own  models  which  they  bad  act  long 
done  before  they  began  to  differ  among  thctc- 
felves,  and  divide  into  ib  ouny  parties,  that  Browa 
their  paftor  grew  weary  of  bis  d&e ;  and  return- 
ed to  Bngland  i^  1^%^  This  wa«  attended  with 
the  diifolution  of  the  church  at  Middlebiirgb ;  bat 
(the  feeds  of  Brownifm,  fown  in  £nf  land,  were  fo 
far  from  being  rooted  out,  that  ^ir  Walter  Ka- 
Icigh  in  a  fpeech»  in  1591,  computes  no  left  thaa 
«o,ooo  Brownida.  The  occafion  of  -their  repara- 
tion was  not  any  fault  they  found  with  the  faitt^ 
but  only  with  the  difc'pline  and  form  ctf  govtm- 
ment  of  the  dhurches  in  England*  They  equal^ 
charged  conaption  on  the  epifcopal  and  preihy- 
terian  forms;  nor  would  they  join  with  any  othflr  1 
reformed  church,  becaufe  they  were  not  aBured  | 
.of  the  (aoj^ity  and  regeners^ipa  of  the  members 
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ihat  cdmpofed  it  ;*on  account  of  the  toleration  of 
finnersi  with  whom  they  maintained  it  an  impiety 
to  commuDicate.  They  condemntd  the  folemn 
celebration  of  marriages  in  the  cbnrch  ;  maintain- 
ing, that  matrimony  being  a  political  contract, 
the  conftrraation  thereof  ought  to  come  firom  the 
civil  magiftrate;  anopioion  in  which  they  are  not 
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nothing  but  furze,  brambles  and  briers,  beitVe  frCitl 
its  ftf-epneffi,  inacccflible  to  the  plough.  By  the 
induflry  and  perfevcrance  of  the  proprietor,  an 
acre  and  an  half  of  this  barren  ground  ban  been 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  improved  to  itich  a 
pitch,  that  in  1795,  it  produced  fruit  which  fold 
for  L.  93  Sterling,  beHdes  goofeberrieSi  and  tea 


lingular.    They  would  not  allow  any  childrcato    [leeks  of  fruit  to  the  proprietor. 

be  baptized  o^  fuch  as  ^were  not  mcmberi  of  the        *  BROWNNESS.  /»./  [from  ironun,]  A  brawn 


church,  or  of  fuch  as  did  rot  take  fufficient  care 
<*f  thofc  baptized  before.  Theyrejedled  all  forms 
of  prayer  5  and  held  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
not  to  be  recited  as  a  prayer,  being  only  gjven  for 
fi  rule  or  fnodel  Whereon  all  our  p^rayers  are  to  be 
formed.  Their  form  of  church  government  was 
democfatical.  .When  a  church  was  to  be  gather- 
ccf,  fuch  as  defired  to  be  members  of  it  made  a 
con^cIlion  of  it,  and  figned*  a  covenant,  by  which 
they  obliged  themfelves  to  walk  together  in  the 
order  of  the  gofpi  1.  The  whole  power  of  admit- 
ting and  excluding  members,  with  the  decilion  of 
all  controverfies,  was  lodged  in  the  brotlierhood. 
Their  church  officers-  were  chofen  from  among 
themfelves,  for  preaching  the  word,  and  taking 
care  of  the  poor,  and  feparated  to  their  fcveral  of- 
fices by  fadings  prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands 
of  fome  of  the  brethren.  But  they  did  not  allow 
the  prieftbood  to  be  any^diftind  order.  As  the 
vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man  a  minifterj 
and  gave  him  authority  to  preach  and  adminifter 
the  l^raments  among  them,  fo  the  fame  power 
coBid  difcharge  hi/h  frotn  bit  office,  and  reduce 
him  to  a  mere  layman  again.  And  as  they  maim^ 
tainedi  (he  bounds  of  a  church  to  be  no  greater 
than  whht  could  meet  tdgether  in'  one  place  and 
join  in  dne  cotnmunion.  fo  the  power  of  thefe  of- 
liicers  was  prefcribed  within  the  fame  limits.  The 
minifter  or  paftor  of  one  ch'Ofch  couid  not  admi- 
nifter the  Lord's  fupper  to  another,  Uor  baptize 


colour^— She  would  confefs  the  contention  in  her 
own  minci,  between  that  lovely,  indeed  moftlove"* 
ly,  brownne/j  of  Mufidonis's  face,  arid' this  colom' 
of  mine.  Si^huy,     . 

BROWNRIGG,  a  Vilkge  of  Northumberland^ 
between  Ford-Caftle  and  Wooller. 
BROWNSEA.    SeeBkANKSEY. 
BROWNSELL,  a  village  in  Dorrcfftiire- 
BROWTfSOVER.  N.  of  Rugby,  Warwicklh/ 
•  BROWNSTUDY.  «.  /.  [from  hrown  and 
ftudy.\    Gloomy  meditations ;  ftudy  in  which  wtf 
direct  our  thoughts  to  no  certain  point.— rThey 
live  retired,  and  theii  they  doze  away  their  time 
in  drowilnefs  and  bro<wnfttidw  \  nr,  if  briik  and 
active,  they  lay  themfelves  out  whoHy  in  tnakingf 
common  pl.-^ces.  I^orris. 

BROWNSVILLE,  or  Redstone  Old  Fort, 
a  flouriihing  poft  town  of  Pennfylvania.  It  is  li" 
tnated  in  Fayette  cotinty,  on  the  S£.  ba^k  of 
Monongahela  river,  between*  Dunlop  and  Ked- 
fton  crcek«» ;  over  the  former  a  bridge  has  been  e- 
re^ed,  which  conne^s  Bridge-port,  a  fmall  vil- 
hge  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  creek,  with  Brownf-' 
ville.  It  lA  160  feet  long,  and  14  broad,  and  36 
feet  in  height.  The  (own  iff  laid  out  in  regular 
ftreets  crofCng  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  con- 
tains about  100  houfes,'  1%  ftoresi  with  a  pretty 
general  aifortment  of  goods,  an  Epifcopalian  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  and  withinafew  miles 
of  the  town  are  four  quaker  meetittg-houfes.'  Up- 


the  children  of  any  but  thofe  of  his  own  fociety.    ward<i  of  a  hundred  boats  are  built  here  annually 


Any  lay  brother  was  atlov^ed  the  liberty  of  giving 
a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  people ;  and  it  was 
ufual  for  fome  of  them,  after  fermon,  to  alfc  qucf- 
tions,  and  reafon  upba  the  dodrines  that  had  bccft 
preached.  In  a  word,  every  church  on  their  mo- 
del is  a  body  corporate,  having  full  power  to  do 
every  thing  which  the  good  of  the  fociety  requires, 
without  being  accountable  to  any  clafs,  lynod, 
convocation,  or  other  jurifdi^ion  whatever.  Moft 
of  their  difcipline  has  b^en  adopted  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, a  party  whicli  afterwards  aroie  from  a- 
mong  the  Brownifts.  The  laws  were  executed 
with  great  feverity  on  the  Brownifts ;  tl^^ir  books 
were  prohibited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their 
perfons  imprifoned,  andjnany  of  them  were  hang- 
ed.  The  ecclefiaftical  commiffion  and  the  ftar- 
chamber  diftreifed  ,them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  refolvcd  to  quit  their  country*  Accordingly, 
vnany  families  retired  and  fettled  at  Amfterdam, 
where  they  formed  a  church,  and  chofe  Mr  John- 
ion  their  paftor ;  and  after  him  Mr  Ainfworth, 
aatbor  of  the  learned  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Their  church  floarilbcd  near  loo  years. 
See  Independents. 

BROWNLEE,  a  diftria  fituated  between  Ha- 
milton and -Lanark,  confifting  of  land,  wbich^  till 
Ijitely,  wa«  not  worth  59.  a  year,  as  it  produced 
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for  trade  and  emigratron  to  Kentucky  ;  averaging 
about  20  tons  each  ;  24  grift,  faw,  oil,  and  fulling 
mills,  are  within  lefs  than  $  miles  of  the  town^ 
A  brewery  and  a  diftillery  have  been  eftabiiihed 
in  it ;  and  next  to  Pittfi)urg,  it  is  the  moft  confix 
derable  town  of  the  weftern  part  of  Pennfylvania. 
It  is  5^  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Pittfburg,  la  NW.  of 
Union,  %$  S£.  by  £>  of  Wafhington,  and  ^10 
W.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon.  4'  44*  W/  Lat.  39^ 
58.  N. 
BROWNSWELL,  near  Finchlcy,  Middlefex^ 
BROWNWORT,  the  Englifh  name  of  twa 
different  genera  of  pkntsk    See  Prunella  an^ 

SCROPHlTLARlA. 

BROWNY,  a  ferviceable  kind  of  fprite,  who, 
according  to  a  fuperftitious  notion  formerly  pre- 
vafent  in  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland 
(as  well  a«i  among  the  country  people  in  England, 
where  he  had  the  name  of  Kobin  Goodfelio^y)  was 
wont  to  clean  the  houfes,  help  to  chum,  threlh 
the  com,  gnd  belabour  all  that  pretended  to  make 
a  jeft  of  him.  He  was  repYefented  as  ftout  and 
blooming,  had  Bne  long  flowing  hair,  and  went 
about  with  2  wand  in  nis  hand.  He  was  the  very 
counter  part  of  Milton's  Lubber  Fiend, 

BROW-POST,  among  builders,  denotes  a 
beam  which  goes  ac^ofs  a  building.    - 

Ggg  (x.)  *  BJ^OWSfi. 
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(i.)*BR0W9K. «./. [from the Tcrb.]  Branchcn, 
(n-'ftirubsy.fit  For  the  food  of  goats,  orotbcranimsls. 
The  greedy  lipntfa  the  wolf  purfuea, 
The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browfe. 

On  that  cloud-pierciog  hill, 

PHnlimmon,  from  afar  the  traveller  kens, 

Aftonifh'd,  how  the  goata  their  ihrubby  hn>9ufe 

Gnaw  pendent.  PBillipi. 

(2.)Bkowse  more  properly  denotes  the  food 
tvrhich  deer  find  in  young  copfea,  continually 
fprouting  anew. 

(i.)  •  To  Browse,  v,  a.  [broufert  Fr.  To  cat 
branched,  or  fhnibs. — 

And  being  down,  is  trod  in  the  durt» 

Of  cattle,  arid  bro<wfed^  and  forely  hUrt.    Spenf. 
Thy  pialate  then  did  deign 

The  roughed  berry  on  the  mdeft  hcdpe : 

Yea,  like  the  flag,  when  fnow  the  pafture  fheeta. 

The  barks  of  trees  thou  bnwufidfi,  Sbab, 

(a.)  *  To  Browse,  v.  n.  To  feed  :  it  is  ufcd 
v/hh  the  particle  o«.— They  have  feared  away  two 
<5f  my  beft  ihccp :  if  any  where  I  have  them,  'tis 
by  the  fea  fide,  browfing  on  ivy.  Sbakejpeare. — 
A  goat,  hard  preifecif,  took  fanduary  in  a  vine- 
yard ;  fo  foon  as  he  thought  the  dan^^er  was  over, 
he  fell  prefently  a  browMng  uponiYit  leaves.  VSfi. 
Could  eat  the  tender  plant,  and,  by  degrees, 

Bro*w/e  on  the  (hrubs,  and  crop  the  budding 

trees*.  Blackmore. 

— The  Greeks  were  the  dcfcendants  of  lavages, 

isnorant  of  agriculture,  and  browfing  on  herbage, 

like  cattle.  Arbutbnot. 

BROWSEWOOD,  It./    Brufliwood. 

•  BROWSICK,  oilj.  Ifrom  brow  and/ri.]  Dc- 
jc<!ted  \  hanging  the  head.— 

But  yet  a  gracious  influence  from  you. 

May  alter  nature  in  our  browfick  crew.      SuckL 

MOWTING,  [brouur,]  among  thc.Prcnch 
pardners,  fignifies,  breaking  off  the  tips  of  the 
fltnder  branches  of  trees,,  when  too  long  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ftrength.         ' 

BROXAM,  a  town  in  Keot,  5  miles  W.  of  Pen- 
fhi'rft. 

BROXBOROUGU,  and  )  in  Hertfordfb.  near 

BROXBOURNBURY,    J  Hoddefdon. 

(i.)  BROXBURN,  a  rivulet  in  Linlithgow. 

Ci.)  Broxburn,  a  village  in  the  pariHi  of  Up- 
^^AU  ff-atc'J  on  the  rivulet,  N®  i.  It  is  on  the 
^ncreafe,  the  ground  boing  let  out  for  building,  in 
?'Mfes  of  99  years,  at  3  s,  4^).  per  acre.  It  has  a 
\-vr  in  Aupuft. 

l^ROXEYf  in  Yorkfli.  N.  of  Pickering. 

r.ROXHOLM,  4  miles  NW,  of  Lincoln. 

KROXMOUTH,  a  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
1  nr^,  in  £.  Lothian,  on  the  mouth  of  Brockf* 
^u^l,  near  Dunbar. 

r>ROXTED,  in  Effex,  4  miles  S.  of  Thaxted. 

}n<OXTON,  %  villages,  viz.  i.in  Chefhirc,  S. 
fif  Bf  erton-Caftlc :  2.  in  Hamplh.  4  m.  E.  of  Alton. 

BROXrOW,  NW.  of  Nottingham. 

jmOXWOOD,  in  Hercfordlhire,  3  miles  E. 
of  Kynttoiu 

[TROYLE,  3  m.  SE.  of  I^wes,  SuflVx. 

rROYOCK,  Inch.    See  Inch-BratoCk. 

BRU,  a  fafc  harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Ar^^yllih, 

BRUARIA  Turbaria.    Sec  Turbary. 

(i.^  BRUCE*  Jdincs,  Em,  of  Kinnaird,  F,  R.  S. 

f 
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and  the  moft  intrepid  traveller  of  the  prefenf  oraf^ 
moft  any  age,  w^s  born  at  Kinnaird,  in  Stirliog« 
(hire,  Dec.  14, 17)8.  It  ia  almoll  fuperlluous  to 
mention  his  noble  anccftors;  that  by  his  father 
Dav.  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  he  was  lineally  deicended 
from  Robert  Biuce  E.of  Carrick,(N.3.)compcti» 
tor  with  Baliot,  and  grandfather  to  king  Robert 
I. ;  as  well  jis  from  the  public  fpirited  Robert  Bruce 
of  Kinnaird,  (N^  5.)  who  was  banifhed  for  bis 
attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  by 
his  mother,  Mifs  Graham  of  Airtb,  frona  the  loy* 
al  Marqujs  of  Montroie,  who  was  beheaded  for 
his  attachment  to  royalty.  The  pcrfonal  merits 
of  Mr  Bruce  are  much  fuperior  to  ail  that  can  be 
derived  fi:om  tbe  moft  glorious  anceftry.  He  hat 
done  honour,  to  himfeif  and  his  country  by  ac» 
compliihing,  what  the  moft  celebrated  conquer- 
ors of  antiquity  repeatedly  attempted  without  fno* 
cefs.  By  difcovering  the  fource  of  the  I^tle,  he 
baa  acquired  a  degree  of  fame  which  was  fought 
for  in  vain,  by  Sefoftris,  king  of  Egypt,  Cambyfes, 
king  of  Perfia,  Alexander  the  Great,  two  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  Julius  Cscfar.  Mr  Bmce  was  in- 
ftruded  in  claffical  learning  at  Harrow  on  the 
hill  in  Middlefex,  Returning  to  Scotland,  be  in« 
tended  to  ftudy  tbe  law,  but  from  the  barbarity 
of  his  ifepmother,  (a  daughter  of  the  late  Gov. 
Glen,)  he  refolved  to  pulh  his  fortune  in  tbe  E. 
Indies.  But  not  procuring  an  appointment  in 
tbe  Company's  fervice,  he  engaged  in  partaerihip 
with  Mr  Allen,  merchant,  London,  whofe  daugh- 
ter he  married,  but  loft  within  a  year  after.  To 
difpel  grief  he  travelled,  but  bis  father  dying  in 
X75S»  he  returned  to  Britain  to  take  poflefiion  of 
the  inheritance  of  his  anccftors.  About  this  time 
Lord  Chatham  intended  to  employ  Mr  Bruce  up- 
on a  particular  fervice,  but  his  reiignation  foon* 
after  put  it  out  of  his  power.  Similar  intentioBsr 
were  entertained  by  Lord  Egremont,  but  hit 
Lordfhip's  death  prevented  the  fulfilment.  It 
feil  to  the  lot  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  to  do  more 
than  fulfil  the  intentions  of  his  predeccflbrs,  by 
pointing  out  a  (bene  of  adion  to  Mr  Bnwc*  where 
his  abilities  have  fince  been  exceed  with  fo  much 
honour  to  himfeif  and  his  country.  To  explore 
the  coaft  of  Batbary ;  to  inveftigatc  its  natural  hif** 
tory,  ancient  architedure,  and  other  curiofitieSr 
hitherto  little  known,  or  illuftrated  by  former 
travellers;  and  to  make  large  additions  to  the 
royal  cnlleAion,  were  tbe  outlines  of  his  Lord- 
fhip's  plan.  To  difcover  the  fource  of  the  Nile 
was  alfo  mentioned,  but  rather  as  an  object  to  be 
wiihed  than  hoped  fcir,  from  fo  young  a  trayeller. 
The  refignation  of  the  conful  of  Algiers  at  tht» 
time,  and  the  death  of  his  newly  appointed  fiic-» 
ceifor,  favoured  the  Eari's  plan ;  who  prefied  Mr 
Bruce  to  accept  of  tbe  confulihip ;  which  he  did 
the  more  cheerfully,  that  the  tranfit  of  Venus 
was  at  hand,  which  he  hoped  to  fee  from  his  owik 
houfie  at  Algiers.  Within  a  year  after  bis  arrival 
there  he  qualified  himfeif  by  tbe  acquifitioo  of 
tbe  Arabic,  to  appear  without  an  interpreter. 
An  anecdote  1  elated  of  Mr  Bruce  during  his  cod-' 
fullhip  to  Algiers,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  as 
an  early  inftance  cf  that  daring  intrepidity,  ib 
fully  manifefted  afterward  i^  his  Abyflinian  jbur- 
ney.  At  one  of  his  firft  audiences  of  the  Dcy, 
'  Mr  Bmce  went  to  court  with  a  fword ;  the  ofiker 
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m  waiting  at  the  palace»  intimated  that  no  perfon 
could  go  into  the  prefencc  of  the  Dey  armed,  and 
therefore  it  was  neceifary  to  lay  afidc  his  fword ; 
Mr  Bruce»  not  deigning  to  make  any  reply,  knocked 
the  ofiiqcr  down  with  a  violent  blow,  and  march- 
ed into  the  audience  chamber  without  waiting  any 
introduAion.  **  It  was  beneath  the  dignity,  he 
faid,  of  a  fervant  of  the  Britifli  Monarch,  to  fub- 
jnit  to  any  humiliating  ceremony  before  an  Afri- 
can Chief.''  At  Algiers,  Mr  Bruce  was  detained 
longer  than  he  expedcd,  in  cpnfequence  of  a  dif- 
pute  with  the  Dey  concerning  Mediterranean  paf- 
<es.  The  buOnefs  being  adjufted,  he  proceeded 
to  Mahon,  and  from  Mahoii  to  Carthage.  He 
afterwards  vifited  Tunisand  Tripoli,  and  travelled 
oyer  the  mterior  parts  of  theie  ftafces.  At  Ben^ 
gazi,  a  fmall  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  fuf- 
fered  fhipwreck,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  ia- 
▼ed  his  life,  though'  with  the  lofs  of  all  his  bag- 
gage. He  afterwards  failed  to  the  Iflev  of  Rhodes 
and  Cyprus,  and  proceeding  to  Afia  Minor,  tra- 
velled through  a  contiderable  part  of  Syria  and 
Paleftine,  vifiting  Haiiia^  Latikea,  Aleppo,  and 
Tripoli,  near  which  lalt  city  he  was  again  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  periOiing  in  a  river.  The  ruins  of 
Palmyra  and  Baaibee,  were  next  carefully  furvey- 
cd  and  iketched  by  him;  and  his  drawings  of 
thefe  places,  are  depofited  in  the  king's  library  at 
Kew ;  the  molt  magnificent  prefent,  in  that  line, 
to  ufe  his  own  words,  "  ever  made  by  a  fiibjeA 
to  his  fovercign."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  Mr  Bri^ce  publiihed  no  particubur  account 
of  thefe  various  journies }  from  the  nature  of  the 
pjaces  vifited,  and  the  abilities  of  the  man,  much 
curious  and  ufefiil  information  might  have  been 
expedled.  Some  MS.  accounts  of  different  parts 
of  them  are  faid  to  have  been  left  by  him,  but 
whether  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  be  fit  for  publicatiou 
Is  very  uncertain.  In  thefe  various  travels  fome 
years  were  rifled ;  and  Mr  Bruce  now  prepared 
tor  the  grand  expedition,  the  accomplifhment  of 
which  bad  ever  been  neareft  his  heart,  the  difco- 
rery  of  the  fource  of  the  Nile.  In  the  profecu* 
Lion  of  that  great  and  dangerous  objed,  he  left  Si- 
doo  on  the  15th  of  Jane  1768,  and  arrived  at 
Alexandria  on  the  aoth  of  that  month.  He  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  Cairo,  "where  he  continued 
till  the  xatk  Dec.  v^en  he  embarked  on  the  Nile* 
ind  failed  up  that  river  as  far  as  Seyne,  vifiting 
n  the  courfe  of  his  voyapre,  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
Leaving  Kenne  on  the  Nile,  16th  Feb.  1769,  he 
:rofled  the  dcfert  of  the  Thebaid  to  Coflctr  on  (he 
Eled  Sea,  and  arrived  at  Jidda  on  the  3d  of  May. 
In  Arabia  Felix,  he  remained,  not  without  making 
cveral  excurfions,  till  the  3d  Sept.  when  he  fail- 
:d  from,  Loheia,  and  arrived  on  the  19th  at  Ma- 
uah,  where  he  was  detained  near  %  months  by  the 
reachery  and  avarice  of  the  Naybe  of  that  place, 
it  was  not  till  the  15th  Nov.  that  h^e  was  allowed 
o  quit  Arkeeko  near  Mafuah  (  and  he  arrived  15th 
Feb.  1770,  at  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyflinia, 
^erc  be  ingratiated  himfclf  with  the  moft  confi- 
letrablc  perfons  of  both  fexes  belonging  to  the 
:ourt.  Several  months  were  employed  in  attend- 
ince  on  the  king:  and  in  an  unfuccefsful  expedi- 
ion  round  the  lake  of  Dambea.  Towards  the 
rnd  of  Odober,  Mr  Bruce  let  out  for  the  fource 
)€  ibc  Nile,  at  which  long  defiicd  fpot,  he  arrived 
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on  the  f  4th  Nov.  and  hii  feelings  on  the  acedm-  ' 
pHihment  of  his  wtlhes  cannot  better  be  expreifed 
than  in  hit  own  words :  "  It  is  eafier  to  guefs 
than  to  deibribe  the  fituation  of  any  mind  at  that 
moment ;  (landing  in  that  fpot  which  had  baffled 
the  genius,  induflry,  and  inquiry  of  both  ancients 
and  modems,  for  the  courie  of  near  3000  yearct. 
Kings  had  attempted  this  difcovery  at  the  head 
of  armies,  and  each  expedition  was  d(ftingui(hcd 
from  the  Uft,  only  by  the  difference  of  the  num« 
bers  which  had  perifhed,  and  agreed  alone  in  the 
difappointmcnt  which  had  uniformly  and  with- 
out exception,  followed  them  all.  Fame,  riches, 
and  hpnour  bad  been  held  out  for  a  feries  of  ages 
to  every  individual  of  thofe  myriadb  thofe  princes 
commanded,  without  having  produced  one  man 
capable  of  gratifying  thecuriofity  of  his  fovereign, 
or  wiping  off  the  ftain  upon  the  enterprize  and 
abilities  of  mankind,  or  adding  this  defideratum 
for  the  encourag;ement  of  geography.  Though  a 
mere  private  Briton,  I  triumphed  here  in  my  own 
mind  over  kings  and  their  armies ;  aud  every  com- 
parifon  was  leading  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pre- 
lumption,  when  the  place  hfelf  where  I  ftood, 
the  obitd  of  my  vain  glory,  fuggefted  what'de- 
prefTed  my  fliort-Hved  triumphs.  I  wato  but  a 
few  minutes  arrived  at  the  fource  of  the  Nile, 
through  numberlefs  dangers  and  fufferings,  the 
leaft  of  which  would  have  overwhelmed  me,  but  * 
for  the  continual  goodnefs  and  protedion  of  Pro- 
vidence; I  was^  however, -but  then  half  through 
my  journey,  and  all*  thofe  dangers  which  I  had  ' 
already  pafled,  awaited  mfi  again  x»n  ifiy  return. 
I  found  a  defpondency  gaining  ground  faft  upon 

-  me,  and  blafting  the  crown  of  laurels  f  had  too 
rafhly  woven  for  myfelf.''    When  he  returned  to 
reft  the  night  of  his  difcovery,  repofe  was^fought 
for  in  vain.    ^  Melancholy  reflections  upon  my  ^ 
prefent  ftate,  the  doubtfiilnefs  of  my  cetui-n  in  - 
fafety,  were  I  permitted  to  make  the  attempt, 

rand  the  fears  that  even  this  would  be  refufed,  ao«  * 
cording  to  the  rule  obferved  in  Abyflinia,  with  al! 

.  travellers  who  have  once  entered  the  kingdom ;  * 

;  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  pain  that  I  was  then  oc- 
cafioning  to  many  wortny  individuals,  expcding 
daily  that  information  concerning  my  fituation, 
which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  them ;  fomft 
other  thoughts  perhaps^  ftill  nearer  the  hcaft  thaq 
thofe,  crowded  upon  my  mind,  and  forbade  all 
approach  of  fleep.  I  was,  ^t  that  very  moment, 
in  poficflion  of  what  had,  for  many  years  beeti 
the  principal  object  0f  my  ambition  and  wifhes ; 
indifference,  which,  from  the  ufual  xnfirmfty  of 
human  nature,  follows  at  leaft  for  a  timc^,-  com* 
plete  enjoyment,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  it.  The' 
marlh  of  the  fountains,  upon  comparifoiv  with 
the  rife  of  many  of  our  rivers  became  now  a  trif- 
fling  objed  in  my  fight.  I  remembered  that  mag- 
nificent fcene  in  my  own  native  country,  where  * 
the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Annan  rife  in  one  bill ; 
three  rivers  1  now  thought,  not  inferior  to  the  Nile 
in  boauty,  preferable  to  it  in  the  cultivation  of  thofe 
countries  through  which  they  flow ;  fuperior,  vaftly 
fuperior  to  it  in  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  the  beauties  of  its  flocks,  crowd- 
ing its  paftures  in  peace,  without  fear  of  violence 
from  man  or  beaft.  I  had  fecn  the  rife  of  the 
Rhine  and  Rhone,  and  the  inore  magnificent 
Gf^  t  -y ^ourocs 
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I  began,  in  my  forroilkr,  td    of  4  months. at  that  raiferable  and  inbofpit^bk 

the  inhabitants  of  which  he  defcrib^fs  in 
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treat  the  inquiry  about  thefources  of  the  Nile  as 
;i  violent  effort  of  a  diftempertd  fancy.  G\  icf  and 
defpondcncy  now  mlling  upon  n>c  like  a  torrent, 
.relaxed,  not  rtfrefbed  by  unquitt  and  imperftft 
fleep,  I  ftarted  from  my  bed  in  the  utmoft  agony  ; 
I  went  to  the'  door  of  my  tent;  every  thing  was 
4tiU;  the  Nile,  at  whofe  head  I  (tpod,  was  not 
capable  either  to  promote  or  interrupr  my  flum- 
be.rs,  but  the  coolnefs  and  ferenity  of  the  night 
braced  my  nerves,. and  chafed  aw^y  thofe  phan- . 
tome,  that  while  in  bed  had  oppreiled  and  tor- 
mented roe»  It  was  true,  that  numerous  dangers, 
hardihips  and  forrows  bad  befet  me  through  this 
half  of  my  excurfion;  but  it  was  ftill  as  true  that  an« 
other  guide  more  powerful  thr^n  my  own  couragrr, 
be^ith  or  pnderitandingj  if  any  of  them  can  be 
cailed  a  man's  own,  had  uniformly  prote^ed  firc 
in  all  that  tedious  half.  I  found  my  confidence 
not  abated,  that  (UH  the  fame  gtiide  was  able  to 
^ondudt  me  to  fny  wiihe^  for  home,  I  immt(lia*^e- 
]y  refuqaed  my  former  fortitude,  confidered  the 
J^file  indeed  as  00  more  than  rifing  fiom  fprings, 
as  all  other  rivers  do,  but  widely  differhit  in  this, 
tI?Rt  it  was  the'  palm  for  3000  years  held  out  to 
all  the  nations  yf  the  world,  as  a  Jetur  dlgaiffimof 
which,  in  my  cool  hours,  I'had  thought  was 
%vortb'the  attempting  at  the  riii^  of  my  life,  which 
J  had  long  either  felb)ved  to  lofe,  or  lay  this  dif- 
/covery,  a  trophy  in  which  I  could  have  no  eom- 
petitor^  for  the  honour  of  my  country,  at  the  feet 
of  my  Sovereign  whofe  ftrvant  I  wa».**  Mr  Bruce 
now  bent  his  thoughts  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  arrived  at  Gondar  19th  Nov.  1770 ; 
but  found,  after  repeated  foltcitationsy^that  it  was 
not  an  e^iy  taik  to  obtain  permi()ion  to  quit  Abyf- 
lioia:  A  civil  war  in  the  meaa  time  breaking  out» 
no. uncommon  occurrence  in  that  barbarous  coun- 
try: feveral  engagements  topk  place  between  the 
king's  forces,  and  the  rebel*,  particula'tly  3  adions 
at  Serbntxos,  in  May  J77i.  In  each  of  them  Mr 
Brace  a^ed  a  conliderablp  part,  apd  for  his  Va- 
liant conduct  in  the  fecond,' received  as  a  reward 
froin  ih^  king,  a  chain  of  gold,  of  184  links ;  each 
iinl(  weighing  2rx  dwts*  or  fqmewhat  more  (ban 


place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
thefe  expreflive  words:  "  War  and  trcafon  feem 
to  be  the  only  employment  of  thefe  horrid  peoplf, 
whom  Heaven  has  feparated  by  almoft  inDpalVabic 
defertSy  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  confining  them 
to  an  accurfed  fpot,  feeming  to  give  tbexn  an 
earneft  in  time,  of  the  only  other  worfc  which  be 
has  rcferved  to  them  for  an  eternal  hereafter." 
This  ^ielay  was  bccafiontd  by  the  vilUny  of  thofc  • 
who  bad  undertaken  to  fupply  him  with  money; 
but  at  laft,  by  difpofing-of  178  Imka  f*f  bis  gold 
chain,  the  well-earned  trophy  of  Scrbraxos,  he 
was  enabled  to  make  preparations  for  bis  dan- 
gerous journey  through  the  dcfcrts  of  Nubia.— 
He  left  Senaar  5th  Sept.  and  arrived  on  the  .^d 
Oit.  at  Chendi,  which  he  quitted  on  the  aotb, 
and  travelled  through  the  defett  of  Gooz,  to  wbicfa 
vilVige  he  came  Odt.  16.  On  the  9tb  Nov.  be  left 
Gooz,  and  entered  upon  the  moft  dreadful  and 
dangerous  part  of  his  journey,  the  perils  attend- 
ing which  he  has  retated  with  a  power  of  pencil, 
not  unworthy  bf  the  greateft  nufters.  All  his  ca- 
mels having  penlhed,  he  was  under  the  neceflity 
of  abandoning  his  baggage  in  the  defert»  and  with 
the  greateft  difficulty  reached  Afibuan  upon  the 
Nile,  Nov.  19.  After  fome  days  reft,  having  pro- 
<?urcd  frefti  camels,  he  returned  into  the  defert 
and  recovered  his  baggage,  among  which  was  a 
quadt^nt  (of  3  feqt  radiua).fupplied  by  Lcftiis  XV. 
from  the  Military  Academy  at  Marfcille«,by  meai»s 
of  which  nol»le  inftniment,  now  depofited  in  the 
mufeum  at  Kmnaird,  Mr  Bruce  was  enabled  with 
preciiion  and  acc'uracy  to  fix  the  relative  fitua- 
tions  of  the  feveral  remote  places  he  vifi:cd.  On 
the  loth  Jan.  1773,  after  more  than  4  years  ab- 
fence,  he  arrived  ^t  •  Cairo,  where,  by  his  manhr 
and  generous  behaviour,  he  fo  won  the  heart  of 
Matiomet  Bey  that  he  obtained  a  firroan,  per- 
mitting the  commanders  of  Enghfh  vcflels  belong- 
ing to  Bombay  and  Bengal,  to  bring  their  fhips 
^nd  merchandize  to  Suez,  a  place  far  preferable, 
in  all  rcfpefts,  to  Jidda,  to  which  they  were  foi- 
merly  confined.  Of  this  permiflion,  which  no 
European  nation  could  ever  before  acquire,  many 
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gagemcnts,  he  again  eameftly  entreated  to  be  al 
lowed  to  retpm  bonie,  whic|i  wtis  long  rtfifted : 
but  bis  health  at  laft  giving  way,  from  the  anxiety 
pf  his  mind,  the  kihg  <^nfented  to  his  departure, 
on  condition  of  his  engaging  by  oath  to  return  to 
him  m  the  event  of  his  recovery,  with  as  many 
of  bis  kindred  as  he  could  engage  to  accompany 
him.  After  a  reiidence  of  nearly  two  years  in  that 
wretched  coontry,  Mr  Bruce  left  Gondar,  Dec. 
z6,  I77i»  takiag  the  dangerous  way  of  the  defert 
of  Nubia,  in  place  of  the  moft  eafy  road  of  Ma- 
fuah,  by  which  he  entered  Abyflinia.  He  was  in- 
duced to  take  this  route  from  his  experience  of 
the  favage  temper  of  the  Nay  be  of  Mafuah.  Ar« 
riving  at  Teawa,  aift  March  177a,  J^c  found  the 
!Shekh  iiddcat  Atbara  the- counter  .part  of  the 
Naybe  of  Mafuah  in  every  bad  qoality.  By  bis  m» 
trepidity,  and  prudence,  however,  and  by  maktikg^ 
gi>od  u4e  of  his  foreknowledge  of  an  eclipfe  of  the 
moon,  which  happened  on  the  Z7th  of  April,  he 
vvas  permitted-to  depart  next  day»  and  arrived  at 
Ifen^^r,  pn  the  aoth*    He  was  detained  upwards 


and  it  has  proved  peculiarly  ufefGH  both  in  public 
arid  private  difpatches.  Such  was  the  worthy 
concluficm  of  his  memorable  journey  through  the 
defert,  a  journey,  which,  after  many  hardOiip^ 
and  dangers,  terminated  in  obtaining  this  great 
national  benefit.  At  Cairo,  Mr  Bruoe't  earthly 
career  had  nearly  been  concluded  by  adifbrderin 
his  leg,  occafioncd  by  a  worm  in  the  flefh.  Thi^ 
accident  kept  him  5  weeks  in  extrcnUe  agony,  and 
his  healthl  was'Uot  re-eftabliihed  till  a  year  after- 
wards,  at  the  baths  f)f  Porctta  in  Italy.  Ou  his 
return  to  Europe,  Mr  Bruce  was  received  with 
all  the  admiration  due  to  fo  exalted  a  charader. 
After  palling  fome  time  in  France,  particularly  at 
Montbard,  with  his  friend  the  Comte  dc  Buffon, 
by  whom  he  wap  received  with  much  hofpitahty, 
and  is  mentioned  with  great  applaufe,  he  at  laft 
reviltted  his  native  country,  from  which  he  had 
been  upward f  of  la  years  abfent.  On  his  return 
the  public  curiofity  .was  highly  excited  to  fee  a 
iiarratlve  of  his  travels;  but  this  was  retarded  by 
various  circuwftanccs— particularly  a  number  of 
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AW  fuits ;  the  I6ng  continued  illneffl  and  death  of 
tiis  ad  wife,  daughter  of  Mr  Dundas  of  Fihgaik, 
and  a  fevcre  agoe  which  repeatedly  attacked  him 
tor  1 6  years.    At  laft,  however,  he  got  leifure  to 
put  his  materials  in  order;  and,  in  1790,  his  long 
expe^ed  work  appeared  in  5  large  410  volumes, 
cm belliihed  with  many pUtes,  maps,  and  charts; 
at  5  guineas  each  copy,    ^he  work  has  been  cri- 
ticifed   and  the  author  accufed  of  vanity;  but 
there  appears,  on  the  whole,  fwcb  an  air  of  manly 
▼crdcity,  and  circumftances  are  mentioned,  with 
a  minutenefs  fo  unlike  deceit,  that  a  general  im- 
prcffioii  of  truth  irrefiftlbly  fixes  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader.    There  never  perhaps  exifted  a  man 
better  qnalified  for  the  hazardous  enterprifc  he 
iindert<x>k,  than  Mr  Bruce.    Hia  perfoiT  was  of 
the  largeft  flze,  his  height  exceeding  fix  feet,  and 
his  bulk  and  ftrcngth  proportionally  great.  He  ex- 
celled in  all  corporeal  accompli (Kments,  bcFng  a 
hardy  pradifcrd  and  indefatigable  fwimmer,  trained 
to  exercifc  and  fatigue  of  every  kind,  and  his  long 
rciidence  amon^  the  Arabs  had  given  him  a  more 
than  ordinary  Ucility  in  managing  the  horfe.    In 
the  ufe  of  fire  arms  he  was  fo  unerring,  that  in 
innumerable  inftances  he  neyer  faiied  to  hit  the 
mark ;  and  his  dexterity  in  handling  thefpear  an4 
lance  on  horfeback  was  alfo  uncommonly  great. 
He  was  matter  of  moft  languages,  underllandiiig 
the  Grtek  ptrfedly ;  and  was  fo  well  (killed  in 
oriental  literature,  that  he  revifed  the  New  Tef- 
tament  in  the  Ethioptc,  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  an4 
Syriac,  making  many  ufcful  notes  ^nd  remarks 
on  difficultpaffages.    tie  had  applied  from  early 
youth  to  mathematics,  drawing,  and  aftronomy : 
and  had  accjuired  Tome  knowledge  o(  phyfic  and 
lurgery.    His  memory  was aUdniOiingly  retentive, 
his  judgment  found' and  vigorops.    He  was  dex- 
terous in  negociation,  a  mailer  of  public  bufiqcfs, 
animated  with  the  warmeft  zeal  for  his  kiilg  and 
coontry,  a  phyfician  m  ^bc  camp  or  city,  a  fol- 
d»er  and  horfeman  in  the  field,  vvhile,  at  the  fame 
time,  his  breaft  was  a  ftrafiger  to  fear,  though  he 
took  every  precau^ioiv  to  avoid  danger.    Of  his 
It-arning  and  fagacity,  his  delineation  of  thecourfe 
ct  Solomon's  fleet  from  Tarihiih  to  Ophir,  his 
account  of  the  caufe  of  ^he  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  his  comprehenfive  ricw  of  the  Abyfli- 
nian  hiftory,  afford  ample  •proofs.    He  exprcfles, 
throughout  all  his  Works,  a  deep  and  lively  fenfe 
of  the  care, of  a  fuperintending  providence,  with- 
out whofe  influence,  he  was  convinced  of  the  fi|- 
tdity  of  all  human  ability  and  forefigbt  topreferve 
from  danger.    He  appears  to  have  been  a  ferious 
believer  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity;  and  his  il- 
luftrations  of  fome  p'arts  of  the  facred  writings  are 
original  and  valuable.   He  was  preparing  a  ad  edi- 
tiofi  of  his  travels  for  the  prefs,  when  he  died 
Aptil  ayth  1794,  in  confequence  of  a  fall  down 
his  own  ftair,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

(1.)  Bruce,  Michael,  an  amiable  young  poet, 
of  great  merit,  but  of  few  years,  was  born  at 
Ktnnefs-wood,  in  Kinrofa-ihire,  March  a7thi746. 
He  gave  early  figns  of  fuperior  genius,  which  led 
his  parents,  though  in  a  humble  fphere  of  life>  to 
give  him  a  liberal  education,  intending  him  for 
divinity;  fo  that  in  1761,  he  was  fent  to  the  uni* 
vcrfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  contrafted  an  ac- 
quaintancc  with  the  rev.  ft|r  William  Logan,  who 
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gave  the  public  the  firft  fpccimen  of  his  abilltiesy 
by  publiihing  a  few  of  his  poems  after  his  death. 
He  kept  a  fmali  fchool  for  children,  (for  a  very 
fmall  falary)  firft  at  Gairney-bridge,  near  Kinrofs, 
and  aftcrwatds  at  Foreft-mill,  near  Alloa.  At 
this  place  he  began  and  finiflied  his  excellent  poem 
called  Locbjeven,  of  which  he  gave  the  following 
humorous  account,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr 
Arnot  at  Portraoak ;  "  I  have  wrote  a  few  lines 
of  a  defCriptive  poem,  cut  tltulus  eft  LochUven: 
You  may  remember  you  hinted  I'uch  a  thing  to 
me ;  fo  I  have  fet  about  it,  and  you  may  cxpedt 
a  dedication.  1  hope  it  will  foon  befinifhed,  as 
1  every  week  add  two  lines,  bl^t  out  6,  and  alter 
8.  You  ihall  hear  the  plan  when  I  know  it  my- 
fclf."  In  autumn  1766,  his  delicate  conftitution, 
ill  calculated  to  bear  the  exertions  of  daily  labour 
and  the.aufterities  of  a  cold  ciimale,  under  the 
prcflure  of  that  rigid  frugality,  which  his  humble 
circumftances  rendered  neceflary,  began  to  decline, 
and  in  the  end  of  the  year' terminated  in  a  deep 
confumption.  He  therefore  returned  to  his  native 
village,  to  receive  the  confolations  of  parental  af- 
fedion  and  the  fympathy  of  friendship.  In  fpring 
he  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  own  approaching  death, 
and  expired^  July  6,  1767',  in  his  aift  year.  A 
fmall  colledioB  of  his  Poems  on  Srueral  Oecqfions^ 
was  firft  publiftied  in  1770,  by  Mr  Logan,  who 
rather  injudicioufly  mingled  with  them  fome  po- 
ems of  his  own  and  others.  Lord  Craig  having 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  them,  in  1779, 
in  the  Mirror,  N^  36.  they  were  reprinted  in 
17S4.  A  new  edition,  with  feveral  more  of  bis 
poems,  which  had  not  been  publiihed,  has  been 
lately  printed  at  Edinburgh  for  the  benefit  of  his 
.  mother,  under  the  diredtion  of  the  rev.  Dr  Baird. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  patronage  beftowed 
upon  his  pofthumous  works,  was  not  exerted  to 
render  his  fituation  more  comfortable,  while  he 
llyed.  He  united  an  ardent  and  enlightened  fenfe 
of  religion  with  a  lively  iroaginatioQ  and  a  feeling 
heart.  Elegance,  fimplicity,  and  tendernefs,  cha- 
raderife  him  as  a  man  and  a  poet.  Under  the 
names  of  EumelUt  and  Peggff  he  celebrates  in  his 
poems  an  amiable  young  woman,  whofe  modeft 
beauty  and  artlefs  fimpUcity  had  made  an  impref* 
fion  on  his  fufceptibte  heart. 

(3.)  Bi^ucE,  Robert,  fon  of  the  eari  of  Canrick, 
being  competitor  with  Baliol  for  the  crown  of . 
Scotland,  loft  it  by  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I.  of  , 
fingland,  for  generoufl^refufingtoholdtbe  crown 
of  Scotland  as  depending  on  him,  which  his  an- 
ceftors  had  left  him  independent. 

(4,)  BaucE,  Robert,  grandfon  of  the  prece- 
ding, (N-*  3.)  when  Baliol  bioke  his  agreement 
with  Edward,  was  eafiiy  perfuaded  to  fide  with 
him  ag^nft  Baliol,  upon  promife  that  he  would 
fettle  him  on  the  throne.  Having  contributed 
much  to  the  breaking  of  Bailors  party,  he  de^ 
manded  the  accompliihment  6f  kmg  Edward'i 
promife,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  him  this  an« 
fwer :  ^<  What  J  have  I  nothing  eHe  to  do  but  to 
conquer  kingdoms  for  you  ?"  However  he  recn. 
▼ered  his  crown,  defeated  the  Englifh  in  feveral 
battles,  raifed  the  glory  of  the  Scots,  and  extended 
their  dominions.    See  Scotland,  History  of. 

(5.)  Bruce,  Robert,  of  Kinnaird,  one  of  the 
minifters  of  Edinburgbi  under  Q.  Mary  and  Jansea 
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Vi.  having  prc^ichcd  and  wrote  witti  freedom  a- 
gainft  the  kmg'a  interference  with  tlie  church,  He 
was  banilhed.  Some  of  his  fcrmons  are  ftiil  extant. 

BRUCEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
ordtri  belonging  to  the  dioeda  clafs  of  plants. 
We  Have  met  with  no  defcription  of  this  genus. 

BRUCE  CASTLE,  a  vilUgc  in  Middlefex,  licar 
Tottenham. 

BRUCEFIELD,  a  village  in  Fife,  near  Dun- 
fsrmline,  where  there  is  a  litit  mill. 

BRUCEHILL,  an  extenH^e  moor  in  Aberdeen- 
ihire,  fo  named  from  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of 
K.  Robert  I.  where  he  encamped  after  the  battle 
of  Inverury,  and  from  whence  he  marched  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Cummings  to  Aiky-brae,  where  be  en- 
gaged and  routed  them.  Aiky  fair  is  ftill  held  on 
the  fpot  where  the  battle  was  fought. 

BRUCt's  How,  a  long  artiiicial  trench  about  S 
feet  deep,  in  which  Jt  is  fajd  K.  Robert  Bruce , 
concealed  part  of  his  army  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Inverury. 

BRUCETQWN,  a  place  in  Anguslhire,  tn  th« 
pariih  of  Alyth,  where  the  Scots  forces  under 
K.  Robert  Bruce  were  ilattoned,  previous  to  their 
engagement  with  the  Engliih,  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  Ifla. 

BRUCHSAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pala^ 
tinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  biftiopric  of  Spires,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Satz.  Lon.8. 30.  E.  Lat.  49. 15 .  N. 

BRUCHUS,  in  zoology^  a  genus  of  inledts  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers 
are  filiform,  and  gradually  increafe  in  thicknefs. 
See  Plate  XLL/f/r*  7-    There  arc  7  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  Bruchus  bactris,  with  fmooth  elytra,  ^ 
hoary  body,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  thighs  oval. 
It  frequents  the  palm  trees  cff  Jamaica. 

a.  Bruchus  glbditsi^,  with  ftriated  elytra 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  belly,  a  pitch-colour- 
ed body,  and  green  feelers.  It  is  a  native  oif  A- 
iherica. 

3.  Bruchus  qranartus  has  btack  elytra ; 
the  fore  feet  are  red,  and  the  hind  feet  are  den- 
Uted.  It  infefts  the  feeds,  of  plants  in  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

4.  Bruchus  pbcticor»<s,  with  comb-fhaped 
feelers  longer  than  the  body.  It  is  a  native  of  Bar- 
bary  and  China. 

5.  Bruchus  PI  SI  has  gi-ej;^  elytra  interfjierfed 
w^  white  fpots,  ai\d  a  white  fundament  with 
two  black  fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  deftroys  whole  fields  of  peafe.  It  is  now  found 
in  feveral  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  where 
it  does  great  injury  to  the  com. 

6.  Bruchus  sbmimarius  is  black,  with  the 
bafe  of  the  feelers  and  fore  feet  teftaceous.  It  is 
of  the  fize  of  a  loufe,  and  a  native  of  Europe. 

7.  Bruchjus  THEOBROMAy  witb  whitifh  elytra 
interfperfed  witli  black  points.  It  frequents  the 
theobromse  or  chocolate  trees  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

BRtJCK,  or  Brugg.   See  Brouck. 

Bruck-castle,  in  Huntingdonihire,  between 
the  Saltrys  and  Stilton. 

BRUCKFIELD,  or  Beukelings,  William,  a 
native  of  Dutch  FlanderR,  merits  to  be  comme- 
morated, though  we  know  little  elfe  of  him,  as  the 
inventor  of  the  Dutch  method  of  pickling  herrings. 
He  died  at  Bieroliet  in  15^7. 
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BRUCK-SMALK,  a  village  in  Suifez,  bdtwecs 
Burwafh  and  Itchingham*  « 

BRUDE,  or  Brudus,  the  76th  and  laft  king  of 
the  Pidts  but  one.  lie  defeated  and  flew  Aipin 
king  of  Scots,  A.  D.  834 ;  but  having  afterwards 
raifed  a  great  army  to  oppofe  his  fun  Kenneth  IL 
who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  the  Pids  in  right  of 
his  grand-mother  and  they  proving  mutinoa«»  be 
died  of  grief  3  months  after,  having  reigned  only 
one  year.  He  is  f<iid  to  have  gif  en  the  ifland  of 
Lochleven  to  the  Culdees.    Stat.  Ace.  XVI.  136. 

BRUDE-BOUT,  the  15  th  king  of  the  Pids, 
according  to  an  ancient  MS.  quoted  byDrAnder- 
fon,  ii;  his  Royal  Genealogies.  He  is  (aid  to  have 
rtigned  48  years,  and  from  him,  (ays  the  MS. 
w^re  defcended  30  kmge,  of  limilar  names,  all  be- 
ginning with  Brudf  \  fuch  as,  BrtuU-Gant^  Mrudt' 
LtOf  Brude  Mund^  Brudc-Pant,  Brudc-Vrgamtt  Sec 
wl][p  reignell  in  Albany  and  Ireland  for  150  years* 
From  t^  prevalence  of  the  name  Bntdcf  in  this 
piece  of  ancient  biftory.  (whether  real  or  fabulous) 
QeofTrey  of  IVlonmouth  probably  took  the  hint  of 
calling  bis  firft  fabulous  king  of,  Great  ^riuin, 
Brutus. 
'  BRUE,  orBREW.    See  Bry.  . 

BREUGHEL.    See  Breucel,  I»r  1—3- 

BREULLETUS,  in  old  records,  a  fmall  wood, 

BRUERIA,  in  old  records,  brufliwood. 

BRUERN,  a  village  in  Oxfordfhire>  near  Ban* 
bgry. 

BRUERTON,  near  ^ugley.  Stafford£hirc 

6RUFF,  a  town  in  Limerick,  Ireland. 
.    (i.)  BRUGE5,  a  ci-devant  tenitory  of  the  Auf- 
trian  Netherlands,  now  annexed  ^o  the  French  re- 
public, and  probably  cpnitituting  the  new  de- 
partment of  Lys. 

(a.)  Bruges,  a  city  of  France«  in  the  ci-devant 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  now  the  capital  of  the  new 
department  of  Lys.  It  is  fituated  in  a  plain  ^  m. 
from  the  fea ;  and  has  a  great  number  of  canalst 
which  lead  to  Ghent,  Ofttnd,  Sluyst  Newport, 
Fprnes,  Ypres,  and  Dunkirk.  All  the  water^i  a- 
bout  Bruges  arc  without  any  current ;  but  they 
nTay  be  changefl  in  half  ^n  hour,  by  opening  the 
fluices^  and  letting  the  w&ter  run  into  the  fea.  It 
has  feveral  bridges:  One  built  in  17399  of  free 
ftone,  is  very  Itately. .  Bruges  was  in  a  very 
flourifhing  condition  upwards  of  aoo  years  ago, 
and  every  nation  had  a  conful  in  it  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  rights ;  but  fmce  the  enlargement 
of  Amfterdam  and  Antwerp,  trade  is  diminiflied^ 
and  its  inhabitants  are  not  numerous  enough  ;&)r 
fo  large  a  place.  However,  there  are  ftill  many 
rich  merchants,  and  a  chamber  for  trade ;  and  now 
that  it  is  annexed  to  France^  it  will  probably  foon 
become  populous.  The  fintft  fquare  in  the  city 
is  the  great  market,  in  which  ftand  the  haUs,  with 
public  galleries,  and  a  large  court  in  the  middle, 
and  on  one  of  its  fideS  a  high  fteeple  fupported  on- 
ly with  4  pillar? .  It  is  full  of  bells,  with  the  molt 
harmonious  chimes  in  all  the  country.  On  the 
fide  of  the  great  fquare  there  is  a  ftrudlurc  which 
fcrves  for  a  public  magazine  for  cloth.  It  is  built 
on  a  canal,  and  fupported  by  pillars  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  fmall  veffels  can  pafs  under  it,  to  crois 
the  city  from  the  canal  of  Ollend  to  that  of  Ghent 
The  fquare  where  the  Wcdncfday's  market  is  hcld^ 
'  .  '  contains 
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contains  feTeral  walks  between  two  rows  of  treest    edged  or  pointed ;  to  crufti  by  any  weigbf ;  tabeaC 
amd  a  liew  guardhoufe  in  the  middle.    The  Burg    into  grofs  powder ;  to  best  together  coarfel^.— 

—  i^— i^  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  moft  loving  fnends. 

Bruised  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny.   Shak* 


is  a  large  fijuarei  in  which  is  the  town-houfe, 
built  in  the  Gothic  manner,  and  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  figures  of  the  ancient  counts  and  coun- 
tefTes  of  Flanders. .  In  the  fame  quarter  there  are 
feverat  other  public  buildings.  The  church  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Maiy  has  a  high  fteeple^ 
which  ferves  as  a  iea-mark  tor  the  ibips  that  come 
to  Oftend ;  on  the  infide  are  two  tombs  of  cop- 
per gilt,  oif  an  extraordinary  magnificence.  Be- 
fides  the  cathedral  and  two  collegiate  churches, 
there  are  5  pariih  churches  and  14  chapels.  There ' 
are  many  alms-houfes  and  hofpitals,  one  of  which 
is  called  iht  fcbool  of  Bwarisy  where  there  are  a- 
boat  180  boys,  fome  of  whom  are  brought  up  to 
learning,  others  to  trades,  accordmg  to  their  ge- 
nius. Their  habit  is  cloth,  and  half  ef  them  wear 
blue  and  half  red,  with  a  black  bonnet.  There 
as  alfo  a  fchool  for  poor  girls,  to  the  number  of 
loo,  clothed  with  red  and  blue.  Bruges  has  long 
been  famed  for  taking  care  of  widows  and  or- 
phans. The  parts  about  the  city,  which  belohg  to 
It,  are  called  Franc  ofErugest  and  contain  37  viK 
\age8.  They  enjoyed  much  liberty  even  under  their 
old  government.  The  fortifications  being  but  trif*  , 
ling,  in  time  of  war  it  always  yields  to  tibe  ftrong- 
eft.  This  French  took  it  in  1799,  loft  it  in  T7939 
but  foon  after  retook  it,  and  now  include  it  in  their 
republic.  It  is  8  miles  £.  of  Oftend,  34  N£.  of 
Ghent,  and  46  weft  of  Antwerp.  Lon.  3.  5.  £. 
Lat.  51.  f  T.*N. 

BRUGG.    See  BaoucK. 

BRUGGE,  or>a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

BRUGGEN,  5  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 

BRUGHT,  a  river  in  Weftphalia. 

BRUGNETTO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory  of  Genoa,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  Lon.  9. 5.  £. 
Lat.  44*  20.  N. 

BRUHAM,  NoaTif,)two  villages  in  Somer^ 

BauHAM,  South,     Jfetfhire,  nearBruton. 

BRUIN,  John  db,  proftflbr  of  natural  philo- 
Ibphy  and  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  was  bo^n  at 
Gorcum  in  i6ae.  Me  had  an  uncommon  ikill  • 
in  diiTcding  animals,  and  was  a  jpreat  lover  of 
experiments.  He  made  alfo  obfervations  in  a- 
ftronomy.  He  publtfhed  diflertations  De  nn  altrice ; 
De  corporum  gravitate  et  levitate  .*  De  eognitione 
Dei  natvrali)  De  htcis  eaufa  et  origifUf  &c.  He 
had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  Voffiusi  to  whom  he 
wrote  a  letter  printed  at  Amfterdam,  1663 ;  where- 
in he  criticifes  Voflius's  5ook  De  natura  et  pro* 
prietate  iucii ;  and  ftrenuoufly  maintains  the  hy- 
pothefit  of  Defcartes.  He  died  in  1675,  after  he 
had  been  profeflbr  13  years :  and  his  funeral  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  4  days  after  by  M.  Graevis. 

BRUIR.  [Gael,  hruvirf  a  noify  water,]  a  rivulet 
of  Perthfliire,  in  Athol. 

(i.)  *  BRUISE.  «./.  Ifirom  the  verb.]  A  hurt 
from  fooiethlng  blunt  and  heavy*. — 

One  arm'd  with  metal,  th'  other  with  wood, 

Thi9  fit  for  hruifi,  and  that  for  blood.      HuM, 
I  Once  have  laboured 

To  bind  the  ^uifii  of  a  civil  war, 

And  ftop  the  iflues  of  the  wafting  bldod.  DryJ. 
•  (2.)  Bruise,  in  furgery.    See  Contusion. 

•  To  Bruisb.  v.  a.  [hrtfer^  Fr.]  To  crofh.or 
mangle  with  the  heavy  blow  of  fomething  not 


Atx)  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  tlieir  ftings. 

Than  temporal  death  ftiall  brui/e  the  vidor'sheel. 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems.  Milton, 

As  in  old  chaos  heav'n  wiib.  earth  confiis'd, 

And  ftarswith  rocks  togetherwuibedand  hrm^d* 

fValler. 

They  beat  their  breafts  with  many  a  brufing 
blow. 

Till  the y  turn  livid,  and  corrupt  the  fnow.  Dryd. 

BRUISER,  in  mechanics,  a*  concave  tool  ufed 
for  grinding  and  poliihing  the  fpeculaof  telefcopeS. 
It  is  made  of  brafs,  about  a  quarter  of  an.  inch 
thick,  and  hammered  as  near  to  the  gage  as  pof- 
fible.  It  is  tinned  on  tbe  convex  fide,  and  made 
equally  broad  at  bottom  and  top.  It  ferves  to 
reduce  the  figures  of  the  bones,  when  too  con* 
vex,  and  to  rub  down  any  gritty  matter  that  hap- 
pens to  be  mixed  with  the  putty,  before  the  Ipc- 
culum  is  applied  to  the  poliflier. 

•BRUISEWORT.  «./.    An  herb;  the  fame 

with  COMFREY. 

BRfrlSING,  in  pharmacy,  the  operation  of 
breaking  or  pounding  a  thing  coarfely ;  frequent- 
ly pradtifed  on  roots,  woods,  and  other  hard  bo- 
dies, to  make  them  yield  their  juice  more  freely 
than  theV  would  do  whole. 

*  BRUIT.  »./.  [bruit f  Fr.]  Rumour;  noife: 
report.— A  bruit  ran  from  one  to  the  other,  that 
the  king  was  flain.  Sidney. — ^Upon  fome  bruits  he 
apprehended  a  fear,  which  moved  him  to  fend  to 
Sir  William  Herbert  to  remain  his  friend.  Hajm 
ward.'^ 

I  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it.  Shah 

*  To  Bruit,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  re- 
port, to  noife  abroad ;  to  rumour.  Neither  the' 
verb  nor  the  noun  are  no^  much  in  ufe.-- 

His  death,' 

Being  bntifed  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away. 

From  the  beft  temperM  courage  in  his  froops. 

Sbabe/peare* 
-^It  was  bruitedf  that  I  meant  nothing  le6  than 
to  go  to  Guiana.  Raleigh, 

BRUMJE.    See  Brumalu. 

BRUMAIRE,  [i.  e.  the  foggy  month,  Fr.  from 
brumef  fog,]  the  2d  month  in  the  new  French  ca- 
lendar. It  begins  Oft.  aad  and  ends  Nov.  aoth, 
confifting,  like  all  the  other  months,  of  30  days. 

*  BRUMAL.  adj\  [brumalu^  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  winter.— About  the  brumal  folftice,  it  hath 
been  obferved,  unto  a  prqverb,  that  the  fea  is 
calm,  and  the  winds  do  ceafe,  till  the  young  ones 
are  excluded,  and  forfake  thtir  nefts.  Broqvn, 

BRUMALIS  Planta,  in  botany  (from  bruma^ 
vrinter^;  plants  which'flowcr  in  our  winter :  com* 
mon  abopt  the  Cape. 

BRUMALIA,  in  Roinan  antiquity,  feftivals  of 
Bacchus  celebrated  twice  a-year ;  the  firft  on  the 
lath  of  the  kalends  of  March,  and  the  other  on 
theiSth  of  the  kalends  of  Noven>ber.  They  were 
inftituted  by  Romulus,  who  during  thefe  feaftt 
ufed  to  entertain  the  fenate.  Among  other  hea- 
then feftiVals  which  the  primitive  Chriftians  WctT! 

much 
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much  inclined  \fi  obfcrvg,  Tcrtullian  mentions  the 
brunnae  or  brumalu. 

BRUMFIELD,  a  village'^;  i.  in  CumbcrUnd, 
4  miles  from  Wigton:  a.  in  Somecfetfh.  5  miles 
from  Taunton,  and  5  SW.  of  Bridgewater. 

BRUMHAM,  twaviliagcs:  i.  two  miles  from 
Bedford  :  ».  in  Wjlts,  3  mihs  NW.  of  Devizes. 

BRUMLEy;in|irorthumberland>  between  New- 
caftle  and  Ncwbiggen. 

BRUMOY,  Peter,  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1668,  diftinguiOied  himfelf  in  his  youth 
by  his  talents  for  the  belles  Itt^res;  and- during 
his  whole  life  was  beloved  for  his  probity,  virtue, 
And  goodnefs  of  heart.  He  wrote  manv  works, 
the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  his  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1742. 

BRUMPTON,  %  villages  in.Yorklh.  2  ra.  Wiof 
Northallerton :  a."  five  m.'  NW.  of  Scarborough* 

BRUMPTON-RAi.PHf  in  Somefctfbire,  a  miles 
W.  of  Stokegomer. 

Brumpton-regis,  in  Somerfctfhire,  a  miles 
NE.  of  Dulverton. 

BRUMS.TAL,  or  Brunsal,  in  Yprkilylre>  near 
Appletrce-wick. 

BRUMWELL,  in  Norfolkihire,  3  milcsiN.  o* 
Brandon  ferry. 

(1.)  BRUN,  Anthony  le,  an  ambaflador  cf 
Spain,  famous  for  bis  (kill  in  negociating,  was  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  bom  at  Dole  in 
i6ob.  He  was  attorney-gtneral  in  the  parliament 
of  Dole  ;  during  which  time  he  had  a  hand  in  all 
the  ftate  negociations  which  concerned  the  pro** 
vinccs.  'He  was  fent  afterwards  by  Philip  IV.  to 
the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  and  from  thence  to  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  HI.  He  was  one  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  conference  of  Mun- 
fter  held  in  1643 ;  where,  he  far  exceeded  tbem 
all  in  capacity.  The  king  of  Spain  was  particu- 
larly indebted  to  him  for  the  peace  which  the 
Dutch'  made  at  ^unfter,  exclufively  of  FraDce* 
and  the  intriguing  turn  which  he  fhowed  upon 
this  occafion  nrade  hinf  dreaded  ever  after  by 
French  ambaffadors.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  as 
well  as  of  politics ;  and  employed  his  pen  as  well 
as  his  tongue  in  the  fervice  of  his  roafter.  He 
died  at  the  Hague,  during  his  embaffy,  in  1654. 

Ca.)BRUN,  Charles  LB,  was  defcended  of  a  fa- 
.mily  of  diftindtion  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  16 19. 
His  father  was  a  ftatuary  by  profeflion.  He  dif- 
covered  fuch  an  early  inclination  for  painting,  that 
at  3  years  of  age  he  ufed  to  defign  on  the  hearth 
and  fides  of  the  chimney,  with  co;)ts;  and  at  la 
he  drew  the  piAure  of  his  uncle  fo  well,  that  it 
ftill  paifes  for  a  fine  piece.  His  father  being  em- 
ployed in  the  gardens  at  Sequier,  the  chancellor 
placed  him  with  Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent  paint- 
er. He  was  afterwards  fent  to  Fountainbleau,  to 
take  ofTfome  of  Raphael's  pieces.  He  fent  him 
next  to  Italy,  and  fupported  him  there  for  fix 
years.  Le  Brun,  in  his  return,  met  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Pouffin,  by  whofc  con^erfation  he  great- 
ly improved,  and  contracted  a  friendlh'p  with 
him  which  laded  as  long  as  their  lives.  A  paint- 
ing of  St  Stephen,  which  he  fintihed  in  1651,  rai- 
fed  his  reputation  to  the  highclt  pitchy  Soon  af- 
ter, the  king  made  him  his  tiift  painter,  confer- 
red on  him  the  order  of  St  Michael,  and  fy^t. 
two  hoiirs  every  day  to  fee  him  work,  while  he 
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wa<{  painting  the  familyof  DariuaatFouitfatnb'.erj. 
About  i66S)  he  began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the 
hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  whicb  be  is 
faid  to  have  fet  the  actions  of  that  famoua  can- 
queroi",  in  a  more  gloriodn  light  than  QuintusCor- 
tms  hath  done  in  bifrhiftory.  He  procured  Ctre* 
ral  advantages  for  the  royal  acadenay  of  paintioR 
and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan  of 
soother  for  the  ftudents  of  his  own  nation  at 
Rome.  The  king  gave  hioi  the  dire^on  of  all 
his  workst  particularly  of  his  royal  manufadorf 
at  the  Gobelins,  where  he  bad  a  handfome  hoafe 
with  a  genteel  falary.  He  hada  vaft  inventive  ge- 
nius, which  extended  to  arts  of  every  kind.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  bilU>ry  of 
all  nations ;  and  was  the  author  of  two  trratifes ; 
I.  00  phyiiognomy,  and  a.  on  the  diflfcrent  cha- 
racters of  the  paflions.  His  talents. ^8  a  painter, 
except  for  landfcapes,  were  univerfal.  His  com- 
pofitions  command  the  admiration  of  the  niceft 
judges.  The  pieces  that  gained  hini  the  greateft  re- 
putation w^re,thofe  which  he  finiAied  at  Foantvo- 
bitau,  the  great  ftaircafe  at  VerfaiUes,  and  efpcoa!- 
ly  the  grand  gallery  there,  which  is  the  laft  of  his 
works,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him  up  14  years. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1690. 

(3O  *  Brun,  Bran,  Brown,  Bourn,  Born,  aie 
are  all  derived fit>m  the  Saxpn,  ^or«,  hourm^  brwma, 
buma  ;  all  fignifying  a  river  or  ^rook.  Gib/am. 

BRUNANBURGH,  an  andent  town  of  York- 
fhire,  now  called  Brovgh,  where  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  between  K.  Athelftan,  and  an  army  c^ 
Scots,  Danes,  Wel(b«  and  Irifh :  A.  D.  938. 

BRUNDAL,  or  )  twovillaiiei:  i.tn  Lancafhire, 

BRl^NDALL,  \  SW.  of  Houghton  Tower:  a. 
thrte  miles  E.  of  Norwich, 

BRUNDEN,  in  Eflex,  near  Sudbury. 

BRUNDISIUM,  or  Brundusivm,  10  ancient 
geography,  a  town  of  Calabria^  with  the  beit  har- 
bour in  Italy.  It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  and 
belonged  originally  to  the  Salentines ;  but  was  u- 
ken  by  the  Romans  aboqt  A.  A*  C.  a56«  It  is 
now  called  BaiNDisr;  virhich  fee. 

BRUNDISU,  in  Suffolk,  4  miles  N£.  of  Fram- 
lingham. 

Brundish-hall,  in  Eflex,  %  m.  from  Onger. 

BRUNDUSIUM.    See  Brindisi  and  Brvh- 

DISIUM. 

BRUNELLA,  in  botany,  the  plant  felf-heal. 

S^eSANtCULA. 

•  BURNETT,  n./.  \humettey  French]  A  wo- 
npan  with  a  brown  complexion.-— Your  fair  wo- 
men therefore  thought  of  this  faihion,  to  infult 
the  olives  and  the  bumetti,  Addifim. 

BURNETTO,  a  town  in  Pidemoot. 

BURNFELSIA.    See  Brunsfelsia. 

BRUNIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  oionogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentaBdvia  claf^  of 
plants.  The,  flowers  are  aggregate  or  cloftered  ; 
the  filaments  ioferted  into  the  heels  of  the  petals; 
the  fligma.is  bifid }  the  feeds  are  folitaiy,  and  the 
capfule  is  bilocular.    Tl)ere  are  8  fpedcs. 

*  BRUNION.  If./,  ihragwm^  Fr.)  A  fort  <rf 
firuit  between  a  plum  and  a  peach.  Trevmoe. 

BRUNLESS,  a  village  of  S.  Wales,  in  Breck- 
nockibire,  near  Crick-HoweU 
BRUNN,  a  village  in  Eowden,  Yorkflure. 
(i.)  BRUNO,  [i.e.  brown,  Ital.]  the  Latin  name 
^H  --     y  ^_.  _  _ ^ .^      affuiTcd 
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aHuxnM  by  the  kite  Dr  Brown,  in  his  Etemehta 
Medicine  ;  whence  the  epithet  B  r  V  ?ro  hi  a  n  . 

(a.)  Bruno,  Jonlano,  an  atheiftical  writer,  bom 
at  Nolo  in  Naples.  About  A.  D.  1581  he  began 
to  call  in  queftton  fome  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ro- 
niilh  churcht  which  occaiioned  his  retiring  to  Ge- 
neva :  but  after  V9,o  years ftay  there^  he  expreifed 
his  averfion  to  CaWinifm  in  Aich  a  manner  that  he 
^«ras  expelled  the  city.  After  having  ftaid  fome 
time  at  Lyons,  Thouloufe,  and  Paris,  he  came 
to  London,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  houfe 
of  Mr  Caftleneau  the  French  ambaffadon  He 
was  very  well  received  by  Q.  Elizabeth  and  the 
politer  part  of  the  court.  His  principal  friends 
were  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Fulk  Greville. 
With  thefe  and  fome  others  of  their  club,  Bruno, 
held  aflfemblies ;  but  as  they  treated  of  futneAs  of 
a  very  delicate  nature,  which  could  not  mit  the 
tafte  or  capacity  of  every  body,  they  kept  the 
door  always  (hut,  and  none  but  feledt  perTons 
were  admitted  into  their  company*  At  Sir  Phi- 
lip's requeft,  he  compofed  bis  Spaccio  deila  Befiia 
Triumphant ej  which  was  printed  in  8vo,  15  84* 
and  dedicated  to  that  gentleman.  This  work, 
which  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  impiety, 
we  are  told  in  the  Spectator,  N^  389,  fold  at  an 
Au^on  in  London  for  30 1.  From  England  he 
went  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  thence  to  Pnigue, 
where  he  printed  fome  trafts,  in  which  he  openly 
difcovered  his  atheiftical  principles.  After  vifiting 
fome  other  towns  in  Germany,  he  made  a  tour 
to  Venice ;  where  he  was  aptprehended  by  the  in- 
quifition,  tried,  condemned,  and  refuting  to  re- 
tract, was  burnt  at  the  ftake,  Feb.  9,  r6oo. 

(1.)  BRUNONIAN,iii/y.  belonging  to  the  new 
medical  fyftem,  of  Dr  Brown. 

(a.)  Brunonians,  vr.  /.  the  followers  of  Dr 
Brown's  fyftem,  or  pradice  of  medicine. 

(3.)  Brvnonian  system,  the  fyftem  of  medi* 
cine,  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr  Brown,  and  ex- 
plained at  large  in  his  Elements  of  Medicine*  It 
might  appear  proper  to  give -an  a€;count  of  this 
do^ne  under  the  general  article  Medicine  ;  but 
the  new  fyftem  differs  fo  widely  from  all  fiormer 
fyftem^  of  that  fcience,  that  we  think  it  more  con- 
fiftent  with  propriety  to  delineate  it  under  its  own 
proper  title.  .The  following  will  give  a  fufiicient 
view  of  the  outlines  of  this  dodrine,  to  fuch  as 
are  unacquainted  with  it :  and  for  its  minutic  we 
muft  refer  to  the  Dr's  own  works,  and  thofe  of 
Dr  Beddoes,  Dr  Jones,  5cc.    See  $  4 — 10. 

(4.)  B1.UNONIAN  SYSTEM,   ACCOUNT    OF  THE. 

The  human  body,  par£icularly  the  fyftem  of  folids 
it  confifts  of,  is  a  form  of  living  matter,  whofe 
charadterifHcs  are  fenfation  and  motion*  The 
capability  of  being  aife<5ted  by  external  powers  is 
termed  excita^itf  ;  the  SLgentSfJIimuiiy  or  exciting 
powers;  the  refult  ^jra/^m/n/.  Without  this  pro- 
perty, (excitability,)  the  body  would  be  dead  in. 
ert  matter :  By  this  property,  it  becomes  living 
matter ;  by  thi«  property,  called  into  adion  by 
the  exciting  powers,  it  becomes  a  living  fyftem. 
While  the fiimuU  adt  on  \ht  excitabititj  with  afuf- 
ficient  degree  of  power,  then  is  thenleafant  fenfa- 
tion of  healtfi ;  when  they  raife  the  excitcmentft- 
bove  this  point,  or  deprefs  it  below  it,  difeafe 
takes  place :  when  the  ftimuU  ceafe  t»  a^,  or  the 
fyftem  to  feel  their  power^  death  enfues.    ^9^9 1« 

VPL.  IV.  PA8.T  1|.  .    . 
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TABiLity  is  a  property  of  living  matter,  poci^iii 
and  inherent,  but  it  is  a  property  which  Dr  Browtl 
did  not  pretend  to  explain.  He  left  it  as  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  did  his  AttraQiofty  as  a  property  not  to 
be  inveftigated.  Of  tliis  energy  or  pov^er,  there 
is  aifigned  to  every  living  fyftem,  at  the  comw 
mencement  of  life,  a  certain  quantity  or  propor- 
tion \  but  its  quantity  differs  m  each,  arid  in  the 
fame  body  it  is  found  to  change,  for  the  excitabi- 
lity,  according  to  circnmftances,  may  be  *  abuh'* 
dant,  increafed,  accumulated,  fuperfluous,  ex- 
haufted,  confumed,  &c.'  The  stimuli,  or  exa 
citing  powers  are  of  two  clafles :  External,  and 
Internal.  The  external  ftimtili  are  heat,  light^ 
found,  air,  and  motion  5  food,  drink,  medicines, 
and  whatever  elfe  is  taken  into  the  body,  not  ex- 
cepting poifons  and  contagions.  The  internal  ji!% 
the  funftions  of  the  body,  the  blood,  the  fecre^ 
tions,  mufcular  exertion,  and  finally  the'  powers* 
of  the  mind,  as  fenfation,  palTion,  and  thoiight, 
Dr  Beddoesy  we  know  not  for  what  reafon,  rank* 
"  the  blood  and  fecreted  fluids"  among  the  exhr* 
nal  ftimuli.  Excitement  is  Life*  the  natural 
movements  of  the  machine,  and  the  fun<5tidns  re-». 
fulting  from  thefe,  as  fenfatioh,  reflctSion,  and  vo* 
luntary  motipn ;  which  as  they  immediately  flov^^ 
from  the  exciting  powers,  aiv  vigorous  when  the|^ 
are  fbrong,  languid  when  they  are  weak^  and  ceaii 
when  they  are  taken- atiTiy  entirely.  Thris  out* 
body  is  continually  moved  by  external  agents,  and 
life  18  ^  forced Jlate,  Our  weak  frame  has  an  unw 
ceaftng  tendency  to  diHblutiOn,  which  is  oppofed 
only  by  the  inccflant  application  pi  ex^itin^  pow 
en  ;  which  are  the  fources  of  life,  anjji  which,  be-^ 
ing  partially  or  completely  withdrawn,  atie  itnitiew 
diately  followed  by  difeafe  or  death.  It  is  aUb  4 
principle  of  this  dodrine,  that  **  all  ftimuli  by  ac« 
ting  on  the  excitability  exhaiift  it,"  Thus  the 
ftimuli  of  food,  air,  motion^  pailion,  and  thought^ 
have  fupported  the  body  through  the  labours  or 
the  day :  they  have  fuppotted  the  fumftions  by 
ading  on  the  excitability ;  in  the  evening  it  is  ex* 
haufted  by  their  continued  opei^tion ;  they  have 
no  longer  the  fame  power ;  the  functions  fail ;  we 
fink  into  reft  and  continue  in  fleep,  unaffe^ed  by 
ftimuli,  renewing  by  fleep  that  excitability,  Svhic^ 
had  been  exhaufted  by  the  labours  or  by  thepletf« 
furcs  of  the  day ;  we  rife  with  reftored  excitabili* 
ty ;  we  fee)  a  new  power  of  excitement  ia  every 
obje^  around  us  5  we  ar-'  refrefhed  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  languid  at  night,  and  our  whole  life  is 
an  alternation  of  motion  and  reft,  of  a^ipn  and 
ITeep,  of  apathy  and  pleafure,  of  wafting  our  e^c- 
citajjility  by  day  in  labour,  or  enjoyment,  an(l  of 
recruiting  it  by  night  by  the  abftraihion  oif  all  fti- 
mulant  powers.  The  fame  philofophy  extends  to 
the  duration  of  life:  In  childhood  excitablity.if 
abundant  in  quantity^  as-  being  little  exhaufted  9 
but  it  is  low  in  power,  becaufe  the  tender  ftami.n^ 
and  accumulated  excitability  of  children  can  nei* 
ther  fuffer  nor  iupport  high  excitement.  Tf^\x. 
excitablity  is  fp  abundant,  that  they  are  cafijy 
fupported  by  weak  diet  and  IpF  exciting  po^vers, 
and  therefore  moft  of  their  difeafes  j^re  difeaies  of 
weaknefs..  In  youth  and  manhood  the  e^citabilj^ 
ty  is  yet  entire,  the  ftamina  are  ftroog :  the  pow^ 
erfiil  ftimuli  are  applied,  and  high  pafHons  pre- 
vail s  theff  ^re  t^e  periods  of  vigour^  and  t^e  9^19 
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of  inflammatory,  difcafe. 

are  worOf  the  excitability  is  exhauiledy  the  com< 
mon  flimtili  have  loft  the  power,  and  their  fyftem, 
begins  to  decline ;  we  have  wcaknefs  of  body*  im- 
becility of  mindy  and  afthcnic  dilcafes.  We  may^ 
lail  pf  all  have  recourfe  to  more  generoui  deit 
and  raife  the  ftimulant  powers  by  fubftitutlng 
wine  to  water,  or  brandy  to  wine  ;  thus  perhaps 
exci' -ment  may  be  a  while  fupported,  and  life 
prolonged ;  but  in  a  few  years,  thefe  alfo  fail. 
This  dodlrine  farther  t^aches^  that  our  body  is 
never  meved  but  by  exciting  powers.  Nbne  out 
ftimuli  affe^a  our  fyftem :  That  the»e  are  dirrd 
SEDATivFs  in  nature i s cfteemed an  unphilofophi- 
cal  and  vulgar  error.  In  lliinuli  there  is  a  grada- 
tion, which  being  relative  to  the  fyftem,  deceives 
our  fenfe  ;  for,  as  fome  ftiumuli  are  powerful,  and 
others  weak,  a  lorv  ftimuins,  applied  afkv  a  more 
powerful  one,  will  ftimulate  left  than  the  former; 
will  allay  the  motions,  which  the  former  had  ex- 
cited, and  will,  therefore,,  be  named  a  fodative. 
Take  heat  as  an  'example  of  this :  cold  is  but  an 
abftradion  of  beaU.  yet  it  is  thought  a  pofitive  ex- 
igence ;  and  cold  is^named  zfidaihyet  and  heat  a 
Jlhnvdant  power.  Ta  dctea:  this  deception  of 
fenfe,  piuiige  the  right  hand  into  water  at  the 
heat  of  1 50^  J  the  left  into  aaelting  fnow;  with- 
draw both,  and  plunge  them  at  once  into  watev 
at  looS  it  will  prove  at  once  ftimitlant  and  feda- 
tive ;  cold  or  fedative  to  the  right  hand,  and  hot 
or  ftimulant  to  the  left.  Here  we  clearly  fee,,  that 
the  ei^'edt  is  not  always  the  femcr  but  is  propoB- 
tioned  to  the  ftate  or  the  body ;  and  as  cold  is 
thus,  only  an  abftraftion  of  heat,  fi>  \%fear  an  ab- 
ftradion  of  confidence^  grUf  oi  joy^  difappfnntment 
of  hope ;  &c.  fo  is  fafting  an  abftradtion  of  the 
wonted  ftimuloa  offitod^  bleeding  of  the  ufiial  fti- 
mulus  of  hloodf  and  ib  on.  Health,  then,  is  the 
due  operation  of  Itimuli  on  a  well  regulated  ex- 
citability, producing  a  moderate  excitement,  and 
.1  i^eafant  fenfetjon^  moving  the  whole  fyftem 
with  a  juft  degree  of  power,  and  giving  all  the 
^ndions  their  due  energy  and  tone.  Asthenic 
DI9RASE,  difeai^i  of  debility,  or  of  weaknefs,  is 
the  refult  of  ftimuli  applied  in  a  low  degvee,  or  of 
the  fyftem  lefe  eaftly  excited.  Sthenicdisease, 
or  di£eafe  of  ftrcngth,  is  the  reAilt  of  ftimuli  ap- 
pU<id  in  too  great  a  degree,  or  of  a  fyftem  too  fof- 
ceptiblc  of  excitement  The  firft  is  depreflion  of 
excitement  below  the  healthy  ftate :  it  produces 
languid  niotiooa  and  fundions;  and  requires  ex- 
citement for  its  cure.  The  fecond  is  a  ftrong  ftate 
of  the  fyftem,.  wound  up  to  too  high  a  pitch  of 
excitement.  It  is  aa'exuberance  of  health  and 
ftrength.  It  is  marited  by  violent  movements, 
and  is  cured  by  abftra^ion  of  ftimuli.  Thus  are 
all  our  maladies  either  diieafes  of  wealcnefs  or  of 
exceftive  ftrengtb,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Brmotuun  /cale,  (fee  Plate  XLVM.)  which  has 
for  its  middle* point  health  ;  below  that  are  airan- 
ged  the  difeafes  of  weaknefi ;  above  it  thedifeafes 
of  exceflive  ftrength ;  and  in  both  divifion*  of  the 
fcale,  diCeafes  are  fo  arranged,  that  the  worft 
forms  are  fet  off  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
middic  point,  to  mark  them  as  the  wideft  devia- 
tions from  the  healthy  ftate.  To  illuftrate  ftill 
further  the  nature  of  thefe  two  forms  of  difcafe, 
we  muft  obferve  their  refpeAive  caufes.    Sthenia^ 
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In  old  age  the  ftamina  or  excefTive  ftrengtii,  is  fimply  the  effect  of  moJif 
or  powerful  ftimuli  ading  on  the  (yftem.  ^/*f 
nia  is  the  immediate  effeft  of  withdrawing  th^nV; 
but  afthenia  is  not  fb.  limple  as  its  oppodte,  ftate, 
for  debility  vanes  in  its  nature  according  to  it^ 
various  caufes.  z.  By  abftradtien  of  of  exciting 
powers  is  produced  a  fpecies  of  dcbilityr  nam^d 
direS,  %,  By  long  or  violent  application  of  ftrons; 
exciting  powers,  the  excitability  is  exhaufted ;  bath 
the  excitement  and  the  ftrength  fail :  this  ipecie$ 
of  debility  is  named  indireS.  3.  When  the  ex- 
citing powers  are  withdrawn,  and  the  dired  deb'- 
lity  produced,  it.  is  at  the  £un£  time  corobined 
with  a  new  fpecies.  By  merely  withdrawing  the 
ftimuli,  fuch  weaknels  would  be  produced  zs 
ihould  be  temporary  only,  and  might  be  done  2- 
way  by  reftoring  the  ufuai  exciting  powers;  but 
where  the  ftimuli  aj-e  withdrawn,  excitability  \i 
acctmiulated,  and  when  it  is  accumulated  in  an 
ttndue  degree,  it-  cannot  bear  the  ufual  ftimnii, 
and  will  not  give  out  the  healthy  degree  of  excite- 
ment. Thus  DIRECT  DEBILITY.,  cau(ed  by  the 
abfence  of  occiting  powers,  is  attended  with  a> 
ctuntUation  of  excitability.  In  di  r  ect  de bi  litt, 
caufcd  by  foperabundant  ftimuli,  is  attended  with 
exhoujled  excitability :  The  former  is  moft  eafily 
curecl,  as  we  have  but  to  apply  ftimuli,  and  railb 
the  excitement  %  The  latt<?r  is  difficultly  cured, 
for  ti)e  excitability  bein?  in  fome  degree  exhauft- 
ed, the  fyftem  is  left  forceptible,  and  has  lefe  ex- 
citability to  operate  upon  for  the  reftoration  of 
health.  Th?  abftradion  of  ftimuli  is  an  immedi- 
ate  cauie  of  weaknefs ;.  high  excitement  is  a  ftate 
of  the  fyftem  whieh  the  excitability  cannot  long 
endure  without  being  exhaufted,  fi>  that  ftimuii 
themfelves  prodiu:c  ultimate  weaknefs.  There- 
fore, fince  high  excitement  is  temporary  only,  and 
has  but  one  cauie,  while  weakne&  is  a  pemianent 
ftate,  and  has  many  cauies,  the.difeafes  of  debility 
muft  in  a  very  great  proportion  exceed  in  number 
the  dilbafes  of  exceflive  ftrength  ;  and  di(e;ifcs  ot 
exceflive  ftrength  muft  ultimately  end  there.  If 
96  of  too  diieafes  arife  from  weaksefis,  the  coo- 
clufion  muft  be  of  the  firft  importance  in  prance. 
Hence  it  is  a  general  principle  In  this  fyftem,.  that 
though  there  be  many  individaal  difeales,  there 
are  but  two  ftates  of  the  fyftem,  and  two  genera) 
methods  of  cure  %  and  though  it  admits  the  difte- 
rence  between  local  and  genesal  diil'aies,  yet  it 
does  not  allow  that  a  local  fthenicdifeaiecac  exift 
for  any  time  along  with  a  general  afthenic  diathe- 
fis,  or  wee  nferfity  For  the  cure  of  all  thote  difi. 
eaies  which  ftand  above  the  point  of  health,  no- 
thing moue  is  reouired  than  withdrawing  the  fti- 
muli of  food,  dnnk,  heat,  &c.  or  by  evacuation, 
a»  bleeding,  vomiting,  and  putting.  For  all  thofe 
difeafes  wMch  ftand  below  jthe  point  of  health, 
we  uie  the  natural  ftimuli  of  diet,  beef  tea,  wine, 
heat^  &c.  or  the  lefs  natural  ftimuli  of  the  phar- 
macopceia,  the  qjiief  of  which  are  opium,  sther. 
volatile  alkali,  muik,  camphor,  brandy,  gin,  &c. 
The  caufe  of  the  one  form  of  diieafe  is  the  cure 
of  the  others  in  the  one  we  raife  the  excitement 
till  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  health,  in  the  other 
we  deprefs  it  to  the  (ame  point ;  having  effeded 
this  by  the  powers  of  medicine,  we  keep  it  there 
by  attention  to  regimen,  and  the  great  point  in 
the  Brunoniaa  pradice  4^  to  hit  the  point  of 
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"health,  neitber  to  flop  fhort  of  this  point,  nor  to 
pafs  beyond  it  j  for  by  either  imprudence  we  may 
^.o  much  harm.  By  profufion  of  ftinxuli  we  may 
convert  a  difeafe  of  weaknefs  into  a  difcafc  of  in- 
flimmation;  by  too  fevere  an  abftradion  of  fti- 
fiuili,  WL'  may  run  into  the  oppofite  excefs,  con- 
verting into  a  difeafe  of  weaknefs  what  was  origi- 
n  \]\y  a  difeafe  of  violent  inflammation.  The  ufe 
ot  ftimuli  in  afthcnic  difeafes  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  caufe.  In  all  difeafes  of  indirect  weakntfs, 
wht-re  excitability  has  been  ^hauiied,  the  ftrength 
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the  impcrfeAions  of  the  new  doiSlrine.  i.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that,  as  Dr  Brown  "  affumes,  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  excitability  is  originally  afli^ned  to 
every  living  fyftem,  by  his  very  aOumption,  he 
denies  its  continual  produ(ftion,  Hibfequent  dif  ii- 
fien  am.l  expenditure.'*  Dr  Beddoes  thinks  that 
the  brain  is  dedined  to  fecrete  a  facct?flive  fupply 
of  this  principle,  z-  He  next  objedls  againft  the 
Dr's  "  uniformity  of  operation  in  ftinrulants." — 
"  Heat  and  Jwine  (he  juftly  obfervesjcan  never  aA 
in  the  (ame  manner,  for  no  peribn  is  intoxicated 


mud  b-:  raifed  by  the  immediate  application  of    by  heat.**     He  adds,  *•  H«id  it  been  once  allowed 


the  moft  powerful  ftimuli,  which  ire  to  be  flowly 
ToJuced  in  quantity  or  ftrength,  till  moderate  or 
ordinary  ftimuli  fuffice  for  fupporting  the  excite- 
ment of  health.  In  all  cafes  of  direct  weaknefs, 
vhere  excitability  is  accumulated,  the  immediate 
application  of  powerful  ftknuli  would  deftray. 
\\  t-ak  ftimuli  muft  be  firft  ufed,  the  fuperabun- 
danl  excitability  xnuft  be  gradually  wafted,  and 
the  dofes  very  (lowly  increafed,  till  we  riXc  to  the 
point  of  health. 

(5.)  Brunonian  system,  baticer  arising 


by  Brown,  that  the  different  conftituent  parts  of 
the  body  bear  a  different  relation  to  the  fame  a- 
gents,  he  xxmft  have  admitted  the  operation  on 
fpcciftc  ftrmulants  to  an  unlimited  extent."  On 
the  fubjedt  of  Predi/pofitton  to  Difiafe^  he  obferves 
that  **  though  fads  have  been  noted,  the  princi- 
ple liefc  involved  in  total  obfcurity.  Brown  does 
not  purpofely  eViide  the  difticulty,  but  his  princi- 
ples lead  him  befide  it-;  and  we  may  doubt,  whe- 
ther ihc  term  predi/ptifition  ought  in  ftridt  proprte-c 
Xy  to  have  appeared  in  his  Elements;  for  predif- 


FKOM  THE.    l>r  Brown's  fequent  prdcriptions  po^on  ^s  with  him  a  flight  difeafe,  differing  onlv 

of  wine,  fpirits,  and  opium,  to  his  jjatients  in  af-  in  degree  finom  that  into  which  the  perfon  predif- 

thenic  difeafes,  with  his  repeated  recommetida-  .pofcd  falls."    4.  "  There  arc  fcveral  other  opini- 

tions  of  thefe  ftimuli  in  his  ledlures  and  writings,  ons,  (he  ailds,)  which,  in  a  complete  revifal  of 

raifed  a  very  general  prejudice  againft  his  fyftem  the  Brunonian  fyftem,  would  require  particul^ 

and  pra<*lice,  among  thofe  who  Vnew  nothing  ^f  examination,  fuch  as  his  dodrine  concerning  he- 

eithcr,  but  from  vague  report.    They  alledgejd  reditary  difeafes,"  (which  Brown  denies  the  exift- 

that,  though  he  might  cure  the  difeafes  of  bis  pa-  ince  of,) "  the  peculiar  ftate  of  fthenic  inflamnui. 

tients,  he  would  infallibly  corrupt  their  moi^s,  tion,  and  the  nature  of  the  paflions."    5.  And  in 

hy  habituating  themt«  fuch  dangerous  ^^ledicine^|.  ja  note  upon  Brown's  preface,  he  ftiles  .the  Dr** 

From  thefe  charges,  Dr  Beddoes  vindica:tes  jthe  opinion,  that  '  nearly  aH  the  difeafes  of  children 

dodrsie,  in  the  following  words :  (p.  clix.T**  The  depend  on  debility,*—**  a  grofs  and  dangerous  ei-- 

Brunonian  fyftenv  has  been  frequently  charged  with  ^or,"  thoygh  he  admits  thai  *<  thoulands  6f  them 

promoting  intemperance;  the  objedlion  isferious^  are  cut  off  at  an  earlyr  period  of  life,  and  tens  of 

but  the  view  already  given  of  its  principles  (hews  ihoufands  kept  lanRuiihing  in  jnifery  by  afthenic 

it  to  be  groMndlefs.    No  writer  had  mfifted  fo  difeafes,  £or  want  of  the  neceifaries  of  life.''    This 


much  upon  the  dependence  of  life  iqjon  external 
caufefi^  or  fo  ftrongly  ftated  the  inevitable  confe- 
qucnces  of  excefs:  And  there  are  no  means  of 
promoting  morality  ilpon  which  we  can  rely,  ex- 
cept the  knowledge  of  the  true  relations  between 
man  aid  other  beings  or  bodies.  For  by  this 
knowledge  we  are  direftly  led  to  ftiun  what  is 
hurtful,  and  pmfue  whatii  falutary.— -It  ma^  be 


admiilioh  of  Dr  Beddoes  might  have  fuperfeded 
his  criticifm.  Dr  Brown  did  not  fay  all  difeafes  of 
•children  were  afthenic.  But  if  thouiands  and  ten« 
of  thbufends  are,  they  may  be  furely  faid  to  be 
nea^iy  all  fuch.  NeiUier  Dr  Brown  nor  any  man 
in  his  fenfes  would  prefcribe  ftimulants  in  c^'oup, 
peripneumony,  or  the  firft  ftage  of  hooping  cough  $ 
though  we  have  known  the  moft  fpeedy  and  effec- 


faid  that  the  author's  life  difproves  the  juftnefs  of  tual  cures  perfcomed  by  opium  in  thi^  laft  difeafe^ 

this  repref.ntation.    }^h  life,  however,  only  ftiewa  ^er  the  fthenic  diathefis  was  gone, 

the  fuperior  power  of  other  caufes,  and  of  bad  (7.)   Brunonian   systjem,  objections    to 

habits  in  particular ;  and  Tacknowledge  the  little  the.    The  following  are  among -the  principal  ob- 

tfticacy  of  inftriidtion  when  bad  habits  are  fomied.  je<ftions  that  have  been  uigcd  by  the  opponents  pf 

Its  greit  ufe  confifts  ip  preventing  their  formation,  this  dodtrine.    i .  Medicines  and  the  other  exciting 

for  which  reafon,  popular  inftrudion  in  medicine  powers  do  not  ad  as  mere  ftimuli  only*  If  they  did 


would  contribute — ^to  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
ipecies.— But  though  the  principles  of  the  fyftem 
did  not  correa  the  prppenfities  of  its  inventor,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  tend  to  produce  the 
faraej)ropcnfitics  in  others."    On  the  contrary, 


they  nuift  have  all  one  common  nature  and  differ 
only  in  degree ;  whereas  they  differ  widely  in  their 
effe^s ;  one  produces  hilarity,  as  wine,  &c.  ano- 
ther coma,  as  opium ;  one  poifon  produces  phren- 
ey,  an<fther  palfy,  a  third  convullions,  &c.    If 


what  ftronger  motive  of  temperance  can,  philolb-    ipecacuanha  operate  on  the  ft omach,  jalap  on  the 


phy  itfelf  inculcate,  than  the  Brunonian  dodtrine 
docs,  when  it  teaches,  that  every  ad  of  intempe- 
rance and  excefs  tends  to  exhauft  the  very  princi- 
ple of  Hfe  ? 

{t.)  Brunonian  system,  imperfections  op 
the.  Dr  Beddoes,  though  he  feems  t  be  a  de- 
cided Brunonian,  has  neverthelefs,  with  great  can- 
dour as  wdl  as  judgment,  'pointed  out  a  few  o- 


bovi'els,  cream  of  tartar  oji  the  kidneys,  and.mer*- 
cury  on  the  faljvary  glajidsj  they  muifc  have  fome 
peculiar  cac  Jpecific  qualities  fuperadded  to.theif 
ftimulant  pCrwer,  and  the  latter  muft  be  but  a  fulv- 
ordinate  effed.  If  bark  cure  an  intermittent  fever, 
or  mercury  the  veneral  difeafe,  which  brandy, 
opium,  and  even  aether  cannot,  then  it  is  the  diiif 
or  the  phyfician'to  difcover  thefe  fecret,  peculiar 
Hhh*     '  an4 
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liid  inrxpUcable  powers,  and  to  operate  by  them,    {nC^ead  of  exemption  froiri  the  difeafe  he  had  n6 
-_!-.L_..^ 1  ._  .u^.'„  iv=„..i__.  _£!-.«_  ,_     lefs  than  four  fits,  exceedingly  Tioletft  and  paio- 


without  regard  to  their  ftimulant  effedls.  i.  In 
bppofition  to  the  Brunonian  do<Mne,  that  there 
}i  not  a  ^irfS  f^datinK  in  qature,  it  is  argued,  that 
fixed  air^  and  the  contagion  of  fever,  dyfentery, 
th^  plague^  &c.  are  direS  fedatiyes,  whiph  do  not 
liimulate  in  the  fmalleft  degree.    3.  It  has  been 


ful,  and  of  very  long  duration.  In  ftiort  the  whole 
year,  except  15  days,  was  divided  between  fimp- 
mg  and  excruciating  pain."  From  this  tedious 
and  fruitlefs  attempt  to  cure  the  <iifeafe»  he  began 
to  reafon  thus:  "   If  according  to  the  theory, 


prged,  that  if  tJie  new  dodkrine  be  true,  tliere  over-proportion  of  blood  and  excels  of  vigoof 

ought  to  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  incvrabU  difeafe.  were  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  how  were  fuch  dif- 

AU  difeafes,  whether  above  or  below  the  point  of  trefling  fymptoms  to  be  explained  r  Why  had  not 

health  ought  to  yield  to  the  abftradiOn  or  appli-  the  dtfeale  naade  its  firft  appearance  i»  or  1 5  ye^in 

cation  pf  the  ftimuli,  ^s  lon^  as  the  excitability  is  before,  at  a  time  when  there  was  in  reality  more 

jiot  totally  exhauited     4.  In  ihort,  it  has  been  blood  and  vi^jour  in  the  fyftem?  Why  did  it  only 

argued,  that  if  th^  Brunpnian  fyftem  be    true,  come  on  after  a  reduftion  of  diet,  confiderably 

^here  is  no  ufe  for  No/ology  or  ehvfiplogy ;  Very  both  in  degree  and  duration  ?  Why  had  fo  great 

little  iot  CbemUlry  or  Botary^  as  a  few  ftimult  witn  an  intervaTduring  which  he  had  recurred  to  bs 

an  emetic  and  cathartic  or  two  are  fufiicien^  to  ufual  full  diet,  intervened  between  the  firlt  fit  aiul 

fupplj  a  Brunonian  Laboratory ;  and  not  much  thefe  recent  ones?  And  why  had  the  difeafe  twice, 

even  lOT  -i^/Mr/o/7ij'  itfelf,  that  gfand  foundation  of  almoft  inftantaneoufly/come  on,  after  the  change 

mcdicil  knowledge.    But  whatever  deficiencies,  of  a  full  diet  to  a  fpare  one?'*    From  this  he  V5S 

impertedions;  or  inexplicable  myfteries,  may  ftill  led  to  conlkler  th*  effeds.of  food,  drink,   &c, 

adhere  tP  this  fyftem,.  it  is  allowed,  eyen  by  its  upon  the  human  body ;— hence  to  conclude,  thii 

oppdnents,  to  have  contribjited  gpeatiy  to  the  im-  the  gout  was  a  difeafe  of  debility,  and  ^pom  thence 


provement  of  medical  practice ;  to  have  confi- 
derably  diminiHied  the  former  too  frequent  pre- 
fcriptions  of  copious  breeding  on  almoft  every  oc* 
tafion :  and  to  haye  leltened  the  pumbef  of  evacu- 
ant  doles,  jfid  increafed  that  of  coroborapt  me- 
dicines, in  many  difeafes  of  ^eaknefs,  where  the 
pppofite  pradice  V'ap  manifeftJy  injurious.  =  And 
It  is  allovred  on  alf  hands  to  be  the  duty  of  ever^ 
biedlcal  pra^itioner  to  exaimipe  it  withput  prcjur 
dice  or  partiality i 

(S.)   ^RUNpNIAN     SYSTEM,    ORIGIN    OP   THE. 

Sotne  have  aflerted  that  Dr  Rro^vn  borrowed  the 
firft  idea  of  his  dpdfini?  from  fomc  hints  thrown 
put  by  his  then  intimate  friend  Dr  CuUen  j  but 
Dr  Beddoes,  after  quoting  the  paflage.froin  Cul- 
Icn's  Inftitutiqns,  (parag.'cxxx.)'  where  excitement 
is  mentioned,  fheiys  plainly  that  tvhen  Dr  Culleb 
wrote  it,  "  his  thoughts  were  turned  from  the  li- 
ving  body  to  an  ele^rical  machine,*'  and  that,  «•  his 
idea  pt  excitepient  has  therefore  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Brown."— Others  have  affirm-    

ed,  that  Dr  Brown  only  revived  the  old  'dodrine    raturc  has  always  been  infefted  by  a  rape  of  pilf^'r- 


to  try  the  effeA  of  an  invigorating  plan  of  regi- 
men;  whic^  proved  fo^effedtual,  as  ta  reduce  the 
difeafe  withm  the  two  followingycars,  in  thepn>- 
portion  of  i  to  4S.  Thus  from  perfonal  exp^- 
ence  of  the  inefllcacy  of  the  former  medical  prac- 
tice in  the  go'ut,  he  was  led- to  review  the  whole 
old  fyftem  of  medicine,  and  having  thus  difcoTCT- 
fcd  the  firft  principled  of  his  ncVtr  theory,  to  extend 
and  apply  them  to  the  whole  fcience.'* 

(9.)  Brunonian  system,  propagatioi  of 
THE.  Of  the  rapid  and  extenfiye  propag3ti<m  of 
the  New  Doarine,  Dr  Beddoes  gives  the  foflow- 
Ing  account :  (p.  clxiii )  "  I'bree  ytars  ago,  (foys 
he,)  I  had  occaiion  to  obferve,  that  the  opinions 
of  Brown  had  been  fo  widely  difl\ifed  by  oral  com- 
'  inunicatioB,  as  toeffedt  the  whole  pradice  of  me- 
dicine ill  \Jreat  Britain*.  In  pamphlets  reccnv- 
mending  repeated  dofes  of  opium  to  fupport  ex- 
citement, and  in  otlier  publications,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  detect  attempts  to  purloin  his  language 
and  ideas'^' but  it  is  unneceflarv,  for  thougbMite- 


of  the  Methodip  Sect,  and  ^hat  Themifon  was 
^e  difcoverer  aijd  Theflalus  and  Soranus  Ihe  im- 
provcTB,  of  the  do<ftrine  now  called  Brunonian. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  ctiftant  from  the  truth 
than  this..  The  methodic  dodrine  of  A^fff^n?  and 
relaxation  bears  ho  analogy  to  Brown's  dcfiiiitions 


ers,  original  genius  has  feldom  been  injured  by 
their  "difhoneft  practices.  Brown  cannot  now  bo 
defciuded  of  his  juft  reputation.  ^  His  writings 
have  lately  been  rcpublifhed,  and  are  gaining  cre- 
dit on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Amcriea  hjf 
fuperiority  to  preceding  fyfteraatic  authors,  ap- 


of  fthenic  and  afthenic  difeafes^  and  the  dodrine    pears  to  be  acknowledged  alike  by  ftudents  and 


pfSfAjBM  itfelf  is  notmoreoppofiteto  the  iru- 
nonian  fyftem,  than  Themifpn's  notion  of  a  tbtrd 
Clafs  of  difeafes,  which  partook  of  both  ftridure 
and  relaxation.  The  truth  is  incontrovertible, 
that  the  difcovery  is  wholly  Brown's  own.  The 
caufe  which  led  to  it  is  narrated  by  himfelf  in 
the  introdudion  to  his  Ehmmts  of  Medicine.  In 
his  36th  Year  he  had  his  firft  fit  oi  the  gout,  and 
6  years  after,  his  fecond—both  when  be  had  been 
living  mort*  .*ibftemiouny  than  ufual.  This  diijeafe 
being  "  faid  to  depend  on  plethonij  and  exceffive 


profeflbrs."  Among  thefe  he  quotes  in  a  Rote, 
Dr  •*  Rufh  on  the  yellow  fever,  and  feveral  inau- 
gural Difleitations  lately  published  at  PhiladcU 
phia:"  after  which  he  addsj  ♦*  Since  the  pro- 
ceding  pages  were  printed,  I  have  received  further 
indubitable  proofs,  of  the  afcendency  which  the 
truths,  promulgated  by  Brown,  are  g^ing  over 
men's  mind*  in  difterent  parts  of  Europe.  A 
tranflatiqn  of  his  "  (!>bservat!pns/*  under  tke 
title  of  Compehdio  dclla  n^ova  dottrina  mte^ka  S 
G.  Brodvn^  was  puliftied  at  P^via  in  1 791.    It  has 


vigour,  vegetable  alipent  was  enjoined,  wine  was  been  fince  republiftied  at  Venice,  and  Xo  has  Mof- 

Jorbidden,  and  the  careful  execution  of  that  plan  cati's  edition  of  tlie  £l^menta.    The  tranflation  is 

♦>f  cure  yvas  protnifcd  to  be  rewarded  with  exemp-  by  Dr  Rafori,  who  has  prefixed  a  fenfible  intro- 

jion  from  the  difeaie.    A  whole  year  pafled  in  dudtion,  and  added  niany  judicious  notes.    In  a 

ftii<a  Hdhtrcucc  to  th;9  rc'iiilueft,   DjlricS  this  yowr  ktUr^  accWQpiyayicS  *  copy  of  his  tranflatior. 
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tor  Kafori  iaya,  **  In  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia,  un- 
doubtecQy  lAt  of  the  firft  in  £uit>pey  there  is  hard- 
ly a  ftudent  endowed  with  talents,  who  is  not  a 
iTunonian.  The  do<5trine  begins  equally  to  fpread 
in  Gemnany.  Many  of  the  periodical  publications 
of  that  country  have  noticed  it,  and  the  Elementa 
have  lately  been  pubii(hed  thefe^  A  friend  at  Ge- 
noa aft  u  res  me,  that  feveral  furgeons  to  French 
men  of  war  have  informcJ  him,  that  Brown  is 
known  and  much  admired  in  France.  In  the  Uni- 
\erfity  of  Pavia,  Brown  is  in  high  efteem  eVeh 
with  feme  of  the  moft  refpedlable  profeflbrs ;  and 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  I  can  aifert  trom  pny  own 
knowledge,  that  old  phyficians  have  not  refufed 
their  fanction  to  many  of  the  Brunonian  princi- 
pies," 

Cio]  Brunomian  system,  value  and   ad- 
vantages OF  THE.    Having  taken  notice  of  the 
imperfedions  of  the  New  Dodrine,  ($  6.)  as  well 
as  of  the  principal  objections  to  it,  I J  7.)  we 
would  not  do  juftice  either  to  it,  or  the  reader, 
if  we  were  to  pafs  over  its  peculiar  merits  and  ad- 
"Vanuges.    **  The  diftinguiiliing  merit  of  Brown 
(fays  Beddoes,)  is  obvious :  he  avoided  all  falfe 
analogies,  and  confined  himfelf  within  the  pro- 
|KT  fp.iere  of  obfervation  for  a  phyfician.    Hence 
if  he  has  not  always  difcovercd  the  truth,  he  is 
feklom  forfaken  by  the  fpirlt  of  philofophy. — Be- 
fore him  inveftigations  relative  to  medicine,  had 
bec-n  carried  on  as  rationally  as  if  to  dilicover  the 
qualities  of  the  horfe,  the  naturalift  were  to  dired 
his  attention  to  the' movements  of  a  wincTmill."— • 
**  In  forming  an  eiiimate"  of  the  value  of  his  fyftem, 
the  reader  "  ihould  have  before  him,  i.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  emancipating  the  mind  frova  inveterate 
and  accredited  error.    i.The  much  greater  diffi- 
culty of  giving  a  new  form  to  a  complicated  4ind 
obfcure  fcience,"    lie  afterwards  adds,  "  What- 
c-vtT  errors  Brown  nuiy  have  committed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  principles,  and  however  (hort  his 
<lo(flrine8  may  fall  of  a  perfect  fyftem  of  medicine, 
1  will  venture  to  precUdt,  that  his  credit  on  the 
continent  will  remain  unihak.tn^    The  introduc- 
tion of  his  opinion's  will  have  a  moft  beneficial  in- 
iluence  upon  thofe  bv  whom  they  are  adopted,  as 
well  as  upon  thofe  by  whom  they  are  rejedled. 
Brunonians  will  not  imitate  the  ftupidity  of  the 
difciples  of  certain  antient  philofophers,  but  exer- 
cife^their  reafon  in  expunging,  adding,  and  cor^ 
reamg,  as  experience  (hall  dictate-    With  regard 
to  Anti-Brunonians  a  recent  example  will  explain 
my  meaning.   When  Lavoilier  firft  announced  his 
fyftem,  the  chemifts  who  were  moft  fcandalized 
by  it,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  revife  their 
whole  ftock  of  fadls  and  dedu<tlions ;  the  immedi- 
ate confe<juence  was  an  entire  change  in  their  opi- 
nions,   'i  hough  they  would  not  go  over  to  La- 
voifier,  they  could  not  adhere  to  Stahl,  but  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  half  their  errors.    The  diflfemi- 
nation  of  the  Brunonian  dodtrine  will  bring  about 
the  fame  thorough  luftration  of  opinions  in  medi- 
cine, and  the  moft  pernicious  among  the  prevail- 
ing prejudices  will  be  relinquiihed  without  a  con- 
teft.    The  reader  may  eftimate  what  it  is  to  have 
put  fo  many  nations  into  the  right  path  of  medical 
inveftigation."  Kor  is  Dr  Beddoes  the  only  Eng- 
lilh  phyfician  who  has  exprefled  his  approbation 
of  theNcwOodriae,    Dr  Dewell  of  Malmlburyi 


in  a  fmall  treatiie  upon  Phlogifton,  publiftied  ay 
bout  1783,  ftiles  "  the  Brunonian  fyftem— a  fyf- 
tem founded  on  juft  principles,  and  fcouted  only 
by  the  intei^fted  and  uninformed."  'And  Dy 
Toulmin,  in  his  Inftruments  of  Medicine,  after 
ftiling  Brown  ^  equal  in  his  ufeful  refearches  to 
the  greateft  character,  that  any  age  has  yet  pro- 
duced,"—fays  of  the  fyftem,  "  The  world  will 
profit  bv  the  light  it  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tinguift." 

BRUNSBUTTLE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germany, 
jn  the  circle  of  Lqwer  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  HoU 
ftein,  featcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  it  is  13  m. 
NW.  of  Gluckfiadt ;  and  fubjed  to  Denmark. 
Lon.  9.  2.  E.  Lat.  54.  a.  N. 

BRUNSFELSIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants.  The  corolla  is  funnel- (haped,  and  very 
long;  and  the  fruit  an  unilocular  polyfpermout 
berry.    There  is  but  one  fpeicies,  'viz* 

Brunsfelsia  Americai^a.  It  rifes  6 or  8  feet 
high,  has  a  woody  branching  rough  ftem,  gamifh- 
ed  with  oblong  entire  leaves  on  footftalks,  and 
large  whitifh  flowers  by  threes  or  fours  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  round  faffiron- 
coloured  fpft  fruit.  It  may  be  raifed  from  feeds 
fown  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  in  a  bark 
bed.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  the  fame  feafon,  plunging  them  alfo 
in  a  bark  bed  or  other  hot-bed  under  glaftes.  /The 
plants  muft  always  remain  in  the  ftove. 

BRUNSLOW,  a  village  in  Shropftiire,  between 

Barlow  ancl  Lidbury. 

BRUNSTED,  in  Norfolk,  1  m.  SE.  of  Albfbxd, 

BRUNSTONE  castle,   an  ancient  ruinous 

fort  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  pariih  of 

pennycuick.  ^ 

(I.)  BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy, 
N**  JI.  J  3.  It  is  compofed  of  5  towns,  o'isB.  tlie  Old 
Town,  the  New  Town,  the  Hagen  or  Burg,  the 
Old  Wieck,  anH  the  Sack,  which  makes  it  alaiwe 
place,  but  the  houfes  are  almoft  all  built  of  wood. 
There  are  feveral  churches,  one  of  which  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  building,  but  the  appearance  of 
its  antiouity  is  almoft  abfbrbed  by  the  repairs  it 
has  unaergone.  Brunfwick  is  a  fortified  place, 
and  would  require  a  numerous  army  to  befiege;  • 
and  not  a  few  men  to  defend  it.  It  is  of  a  fquare 
form,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river  Ocker. 
It  is  about  two.  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
ftrongly  fortified.  On  the  ramparts  is  a  mortat 
piece  of  brafs,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  and  9  feet 
%  inches  in  circumference.  It  weighs  x8oo  quiiv^ 
tals,  and  has  91  quintals  of  iron  in  its  carriages. 
It  will  carry  a  ball  of  730  pounds  weight  to  the 
diftance  of  .33,000  paces,  and  throw  a  bomb  of  a- 
thouiand  weight;  but  requires  $%  pounds  of 
powder  for  a  charge.  This  city  is  the  rcfidence 
of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  parts  adjacent  carry  op 
a  confiderablc  trade  with  Bohemia.  Brunfwicl^ 
mimi  is  well  known  in  England ;  a  ftnall  fort  of 
which  is  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  The  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
people  obferve  it  very  ftriAly.  The  peafants  are 
ibber  and  laborious,  but  clownifh  and  heavy ; 
howtver^  a^  they  aii:  robuft  and  ftrong)  they  make 

good 
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The  ele<ftar  of  Hanover  is  ftyled    midft  the  acclamattion  of  bis  fellow  cit*'|en8»  whoa 

■        he  had  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  a  liegc, 


l^ood  foldiers 

iuke  of  Brun/wickf  though  he  has  no  property  in, 
nor  dominion  over  this  city,  which  belongs  to  the 
<luke  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle.    The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  aboixt  249000;  and  the  ^hole  in- 
come of  the  duke  is  cllimated  stt  130,000  1.    The 
academy  of  Brunfwick^  Dr  Moore  inform s^is,  has 
l>een  new-modelled,  and  the  plan  of  education 
improved,  by  the  attentioiu  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  hereditary  prince.    Students  now  refort 
to  this  academy  from  many  parts  of  Germany  4 
And  there  are  generally  fome  young  gestJemen 
irom  Britain  fcnt  to  be  educated  here.    S^idi  ^ 
.    ihem  as  are  intended  for  a  military  life,  wiH  not 
fmd  fo  manyr  advantages  uiuted  at  any  other  place 
on  the  continent,  as  at  the  Academy  of  Bruaf- 
%vick.    l*hey  will  here  be  under  the  prote<2ion  of 
H  family  partial  to  the  Britifti   nation; -every 
i)rancli  of  fcience  is  taught  by  raafters  of  known 
abilities;— the  young  ftiidents  ice  garrifon  duty 
regularly  performed,  and  may  by  the  intereft  of 
tljc  prince  obtain  liberty  to  attend  tl^e  reviews  of 
the  Pniffian  troops  ^t   Magdeburg  and   Berlin. 
They  will  have  few  temptations  to  expence,  in  a 
town  where  they  can  fee  no  examples  of  extrava- 
$^ce ;  few  opportunities  of  diflipation,  and  none 
of  grofs  debauchery.    The  forttiications  at  Brui^- 
-wick  were  of  great  lAility  in  the  war  beTore  tHe 
laft,  and  on  one  occafion  they  faved  the  town 
from  being  pillaged,  and  afforded  prince  Frederick 
an  opportunity  (if  performiug  an  adion,  which  it 
is  imagine«l  gave  hin[i  more  joy  than  20  vidories. 
This  happened  in  1761^  ibbn  after  the  battle  of 
Kirch  lienkcm,  when  duke  Ferdinand  protected 
Hanover,  not  by  cohduding  his  army  into  that 
counti-y,  and  ilefen3ing  it  dircdtly,  as  the  enemy 
feemcd  to  cxped:^  and  jprobabiy  wiflied ;  but  by 
diverfion,    attacking   with'   ftrong   detachments, 
Commanded  by  the  hereditary  prince,  their  maga- 
zines in  Heffe^  and  thns  drawlitg  their  attention 
from  Hanover  to  that  quarter.    While  the  duke 
lay  encamped  at  Willhemftall,  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  Broglio's  army,  the  m?rechal  b«ng  great- 
ly fupcrior  in  numbers,  fent  a  body  of  ao,ooo 
men,  under  prince  Xavter  of  Saxony,  who  took 
poffeflioQ  of  SVolfenb^ttle,  and  foori  after  invert- 
ed Brunfwick.  Prince  Ferdinand,  anxious  to  lave 
his  native  city,  ventm^d  to  detach  5000  of  his 
nrmy,  fmall  as  it  was^  under  his  nephew  Frederick, 
aflifted  by  general  Lncker,  with  orders  to  haraft 
the  enemy,  and  endeavour  to  raife  the  fiege.  The 
young  prince  while  on  his  raarch^  fent  a  (bldier 
with  a  letter  to  the  governor,  which  was  wrapped 
round  a  bullet,  and  which  the  foldier  wastofwal- 
low  in  cafe  of  his  being  taken  by  the  enemy. — He 
iiad  the  good  fortune  to  get  fafe  into  the  town. 
The  letter  apprifed  the  commander  of  the  garri- 
fon of  the  pnnces  approach,  and  particnlarifed 
the  night  and  hour  when  he  expected  tc)  be  at  a 
certain  place  near  the  town,  requiring  him  to  fa- 
vour his  entrance.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  ap- 
pohited,  the  prince  fell  fuddenly  on  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  who,  unfufpicious  of  bis  approach,  wece 
encamped  carelefslv  within  a  mile  of  the  town. 
They  were  immediately  difperfed^  and  fpread 
fuch  an  alarm  an?ong  the  infantry,  that  they  alfo 
retresUed  with  confiderable  lofs.     Eariy  in  tlie 
morning  the  young  priuce  entered  Bnmlimck)  a^ 


The 
hereditary  prince  having  deftroyed  the  Frcndi 
magazines  in  Hefle,  had  t>een  recalled  by  bis  un- 
cle, and  ordered  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Bruns- 
wick. While  he  was  advaadng  with  all  poffible 
fpeed,  and  had  got  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
town,  he  received  the  nc%v8  of  the  fiege  being 
rarfed.  On  his  arrival  at  his  father'-s  palace,  hit 
found  his  brother  Frederick  at  table,  entertaining 
the  French  officers,  yrho  had  been  taken  priibnen 
the  preceding  night.  Brunfwick  is  feated  on  the 
Ocker,  S5  miles  W.  of  Magdeburg,  atod  30  S.  of 
Zeli.    Lon.  10.  4a.  E.  Lat.  52.  25.  N. 

(TI.)  Brunswick,  a  country  of  Germany  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  bounded  on  tbc  N.  b} 
the  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  W.  by  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  -on  the  S.  by  Heffe,  and  the  tern- 
tory  of  Piechfield,  and  on  the  E.  by  Thurin^;!?, 
with  the  principalities  of  Anhalt  raid  lialberftadc, 
'and  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  The  rivers  aic 
the  Wefer,  the  Qcker,  and  the  Lyne,  and  it  is 
fertile  both  in  forn  and  paflures.  IX  is  dividiJ 
into  %  -counties  and  4  duchies ;  viz. 

1.  Brunswick  tALSNBERG,  and  )    belongl:^ 

2.  Brunswick  Grubenhagev,  S  to  the  e- 
Icdtor  of  Hanover,  and  including  the  duchy  of 
Gottingen: 

3.  Brunswick,  Proper,  and         /  fnbjed,  a- 

4.  Brunswick  Wolfenbut'tle,  >  long  with 
the  two  aiunties  of  Rheinftein  and  BlstfikenfocTg, 
to  the  p.  of  Wolfenbuttle. 

(ilL)  Brunswick,  a  city  of  the  United  State% 
in  New  Jerfey,  incorporated  in  1784*  It  is  fitui- 
ated  on  the  Sw.  bank  of  Rariton  river,  ia  milei 
above  Perth-Amboy.  Its  fit^ation  is  low  and  un- 
piealant,  being  under  a  high  hiU»  which  riies  at 
the  back  of  the  town.  The  ice,  on  the  breaking 
up  of  the  rivo-  in  winter,  frequently  lodges  on  the 
fhallow  fording  place«  juft  opppftte  the  towa,  and 
forms  a  temporary  dam,  which  makes  the  water 
rife  many  feet  above  its  ufual  height,  and  over- 
flow the\ground  floors  of  the  hou^  that  are  iK»t 
guarded  againft  this  inconvenience  by  elevated 
foundations.  The  inhabitants  are  beginning  to 
build  on  the  plea^nt  hill  above  the  town.  1  bey 
have  a  confiderable  inland  trade^  and  many  Ixnall 
yeflels  belonging  to  the  port:  with  a  flourifliing 
coHege^  called  Queen's  College.  This  city  is  60 
miles  NE.  of  Philadelphia,  and  35  SW".  of  New 
York.    Lon.  75.  o.  W.  Lat.  40.  lo.  N. 

(IV.)  Brunswick,  a  countv  of  Yiiginia,  con^ 
taining  12,827  Inhabitants,  of  whom  6776  are 
(laves.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Dinwiddie,  £.  and  S. 
E:  by  Greenfville,  W.  by  Mecklenberg,  and  N W, 
by  Lunenbei]g.  It  is  38  miles  in  length,  and 
35  m  breadth.  A  diftrid  court  is  held  here  the 
a9th  of  April  and  September,  for  the  counties  of 
Brunfwick,  Greenfville,  Lunenberg,  and  Meek- 
Icnburg;  and  a  county  court  for  Brunfwick  the 
4th  Monday  in  every  month.  It  is^  well  water- 
ed by  Nbttaway,  and  Meherrin  rivers. 

tV;j  Brunswick,  a  maritime  county  of  Wil- 
mingtofl  diftriA,  North  Carolina,  and* the  moft 
foutheriy  county  in  that  date.  It  is  bounded  F. 
by  Cape-Fear  river>  which  feparates  it  from  New 
Hanover,  N.  by  Bladen,  SW.  by  the  ftatc  of 
South  earoHna,^and  S.'by  the  Atlantic  ocean.   It 
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wantains  ij<6o  free  inhabitants,  and  1,511  flaves. 
in  this  county  is  the  Wakkamaw,  a  beautiful  lake 
ibout  7  miles  in  length,  and  5  ixi  breadth ;  and  a 
little  Ibuth  of  the  lake,  is  Greenfwamp,  a  lax^e 
bcxly  of  valuable  rice  land.  The  chief  town  i8 
Smithville. 

(VI.)  Brunswtcic,  a  fmall  poft-town  of  the 
LJiiited  States,  in  Maine  diftridt ;  fituated  in  Cum^ 
^rland  county.  It  is  15^5  miles  from  fiofton,  and 
;9i  from  Philadelphia, 

^  VII.)  Brunswick,  a  finall  town  of  North  Ca- 
rolina ;  fituated  in  the  abow  county,  on  the  W. 
ide  of  Cape  Fear  river,  about  9  miles  N.  of  Fort 
Fohnfon,  and  17  SW.  of  Wilmmgton.  It  was  for- 
Tierly  the  refidence  of  Came  of  the  regal  governors. 
Lon.  3.  11.  W.  Lat.  34.  o.  N. 

(Vni.)  Bru  If  swiCK^a  town  pf  the  United  States, 
n  Georgia,  where  the  Turtle  .river  enters  St  Si- 
non's  found.  It  has  a  iafe  harbour,  capable  of 
n3ntaiiTing  a  numerous  fleet  of  mien  of  war ;.  and 
rven  the  bar,  at  the  entrance,  has  depth  enough 
or  the  largeil.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
>ut  not  yet  completed.  From  its  advantageous 
itnation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  back  country,  it 
>romife8  to  be  hereafter  one  of  the  firft  trading 
:owns  in  Georgia.  It  is  70  miles  SW.  by  W.  of 
Javannah.    Lon.  8a.  o.  W.  Lat.  31.  10.  K. 

(IX.)  Brunswick  family.  The  illuftrious 
loufe  of  Brunfwick  owes  its  origin  to  Azo  II.  of 
he  family  of  Efte,  fon  of  Hugo  III.  marquis  of  Fer.- 
•ara  in  My.  A20,  who  died  in  1055,  left  by  his 
rife  Cunegonde,  daughterand  heirefs  to  Gnelf  III. 
liike  of  Bavaria,  a  ion,  Guelf  IV.  who  was  great- 
grandfather to  Henry  the  Lyon.  .  His  fon  Gudf  V. 
umamed  the  Valiant,  was  created  duke  of  Bava- 
ia  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  His  fon  Guelf  VI. 
named  Matilda^  the  richeft  heipefs  in  Europe; 
>ut  having  no  ilfue,  his  brother  Henry  the  Black 
uccecded  to  his  dominions.  He  died  in  1115 
laving  married  Wuif  hild  daughter  of  Magnus; 
aft  duke  of  Saxony,  of  the  Bulling  family,  by 
v^hom  he  had  Henry  the  Proud,  who  fucceeded 
o  Bavaria  in  1137  y  and  he  having  married  a 
laughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  his  father-in- 
h'W  granted  him  inveftitute  of  Saxony,  and  meant 
lim  for  his  fucceflbr  in  the  empire  ;  but  this  laft 
le  was  difeppointed  of.  Dying  in  II39^  botll 
laxony  and  Bavaria  devolved  on  his  (on  Henry  V.. 
umamed  the  Lyon.  He  married  Maude,  eldeft 
laughter  of  Henry  11.  of  England,  aild  is  confider- 
ti  as  the  founder  of  the  Brunft^^ck  family!  It  is 
emarkable,  that  our  prefent  fovereign  Ihould-  be 
lefcended  from  one  of  the  beft  of  the  Engliflt 
nonarch8,,in  whom  were  united  the  royal  Anglo- 
;axo0  and  Norman  blood.  The  domirtions  pofi. 
efled  by  Henry  the  Lyon  were  the  moft  extenfive 
>f  any  prince  of  his  time ;  but  having  tefufed  to- 
iiift  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarofla,  in  a  War 
Lgainft  Pope  Alexander  III.  all  his  fonrteffcrvicea 
v^re  forgotten ;  and  in  the  diet  of  Wttrtzburg  in 
[79  or  1180,  he  was  profcribed.  ThedUch^of 
Bavaria  way  given  to  Otho  couitt  Wittle^atch,. 
rom  whom  is  defcended  the  prefent  eledtor^l  fa- 
nily  of  Bavaria ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard 
Vfcanius,  founder  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt ;.  and  all 
lis  other  territories  to  different  perfons.  On  tTiis 
le  retired  to  England  ;  and  by  his  father's  intef- 
«/Iion,  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburgh  wcie  rcftered 
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to  him.  His  wife  Maude  died  in  11S9,  and  Be  fa 
1195.  He  left  three  fons ;  but  the  two  eldeft  nol^ 
leaving  any  male  iflue,  William,  the  third  fo» 
carried  on  the  line  of  the  family  :  and  his  fon  Qtho 
was  created  duke  of  Brunfvvick  and  Lunenbuigli 
in  1235,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  From 
him  all  the  fucceeding  dukes  of  this  family  have 
deftiendcd.  No  family  can  boaft  of  a  line  of  prin- 
ces who  have  more  diftinguifbed  themfi^lves,  both 
by  theiy  political  abilities  and  martial  atchieve* 
ments  y  and  they  are  allied  to  all  the  principal  fa- 
milies in  Europe.  The  houfe  of  Brunfwick  i» 
divided  into  feveral  branches.  1* he  prefent  duke 
of  Brunlwick  Wolfenbuttle  is  fi>rung  from  the 
eldeft ;  the  duke  of  BrunlWfck  Zell  was  from  the 
fecond :  and  from  this  laft.  fprnng  the  ele^or  of 
Hanover. 

(X.)  Brukswick,  New,  the  NW..  dhiCoa 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which,,  in  1784,  was  divided  into 
two  provinces.  New  Brun^ick  is  bounded  orv 
the  W.  of  the  river  St  Croix,  by  the  iaid  river  tm 
its  iburce,  and  by  a  line  drawn  due  N.  theaee  to» 
the  S.  boundary  of  Canada ;  to  the  N.  by  the 
feme  boundary  as  far  as  the  W,  extremity  of  the 
bay  of  Chaleurs ;  to  the  E.  By  the  faid  bay  to  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Verte  j 
to  the  S.  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  from  the  river  St  Croix  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mttfquat  rivet,  by  the  faid  r Fver^to  its  iburce» 
and  thence  by  a  due  E.  line  acrols  the  ifthumus 
Into  the  Bay  Verte  to  join  the  E.  lot  above  de- 
fcribed,  including  all  fflands  within  fix  leagues  of 
the  coait.  Since  the  conclnfion  of  the  American 
war,  the  emigration  of  loyalifts  to  this  province^ 
from  the  United  States  has  been  very  great.    * 

♦  BRUNT.  «./•  Wun/ii  Dutch.]  i.  Shock ;  vi* 
olence. — Erona  chofe  rather  ta  bide  the  irunt  of 
war,  than  ventre  him.  Sidney, —     * 

God,  who  caus'd  a  fountain*,  at  thy  pray*r, 

Fsom  the  dry  ground  to  5)ring,  thy  thirft  t'  allay 

After  the  brunt  of  battle.  Milton. 
— FaitTifUl  miniftrs  are  to  ftand  and  endure  tha 
brunt :  a  common  foldier  may  fly,  when  it  is  the 
duty  of  him  that  holds  the  ftandard  to  die  upoa 
the  place.  South,    a.  Blow ;.  ftroke.— 

A  wicked'  ambufh  which  lay  hidden  long 

In  the  clbfe  covert  of  her  guileful  eyen^ 

Thence  breaking  forth,,  did  thick  about  me 
throng. 

Too  feeble  1 1*  abide  the  Brunt  (b  ftrong.  Spenf^, 
The  friendly  rug  prefervM  the  ground. 

And  headlong  knight,  from  bruife  or  wounds 

Like  feather  bed  betwixt  a  wall 

And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon  bait.         Hudtbras^ 

BKUNTHORP,  a  village  in  Lincolnfliiie,  2  nw 
SE.  ofAlford. 

BRUNTISLAN0.    See  Burntisland. 

BRUNTON,  a  village  in. Nothumberland,neajr' 
t>iinftaburg  caftle. 

BRURY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Limerick. 

BRUSCHIUS,  Gafper,  a  Latin  hiftorian  and 
t^ott ,  bom  at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  in  x.s  1 8.  He  wa* 
devoted  to  books  from  his  childhood,  and  efpeci-' 
ally  to  poetpy,  ia  which  he  gained  fo  much  repu- 
tation, that  he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to 
the  dignity  of  poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine. 
He  wrote  with  prodigious  facility ;.  and  his  verfea 
axie  caQfi  and  natucaU    He  pubUXUcdLatia  poems 
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dn  Tarious  fubjedls ;  the  hiftory  of  the  bilhops  aad 
biflioprics  of  Germany ;  of  German  monafteries ; 
and  many  other  works,  of  which  a  catalogue  is 
given  in  Gefner's  Bibliotbeque*  He  was  verv  poor, 
lubfifting  almoft  entirely  by  the  ben^faiftions  of 
his  poetical  patrons,  and  by  prefents  from  the  ab» 
bots  whofe  monafteries  he  defcribed.  The  libera- 
lity of  fome  abbots  at  Bafil  enabled  him  to  buy  a 
new  fuit  of  clothes ;  but  when  he  found  that  ap- 
J)earing  well  drefled  in  the  ftreets  procured  him 
lefped  from  the  vulgar,  he  tore  his  new  finery  to 
pieces,  **  as  flaves  that  had  ufurped  their  mafter's 
honours^*'  Brufchius  feems  to  have  been  too  great 
a  philofopher  for  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  foreft  of  Scalingenbach,  between 
Rottembeig  and  Winfheim,  by  fome  gentlemen 
(it  was  fuppofed,)  againft  whom  he  was  about  to 
Ixrrite  fomething. 

BRUSCIA,  \  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a 

BRUSCUS,  \  fmall  thicket  or  coppice. 

BRUSEBRIDGE,  near  Workfop,  Nottingham. 

(i.)  »  BRUSH.  n.f.  [brojej  from  brufcusy  Lat.] 
X.  An  inftrument  to  clean  any  thing,  by  rubbing 
off  the  dirt  or  foil  It  is  generally  made  of  briilles 
fet  in  wood.  a.  It  is  ufed  for  t^ie  lax^or  and 
ftronger  pencils  ufed  by  painters. — Whenpe  comes 
idi  this  rage  of  wit  ?  this  arming  all  the  pencils 
and  hrujhes  of  the  town  againft  me  ?  StUlingfieeU 
«^With  a  fmall  hrujh  you  muft  finear  the  glue 
well  upon  the  joint  of  each  piece.  Moxon*  3.  A 
rude  aifault ;  a  ihock  ;  rough  treatment ;  which, 
by  the  fame  metaphor,  we  call  ay?ovr/W.— 

Let  grow  thy  finews  till  their  knots  be  ftrohgi 

And  tempt  not  yet  the  brujhe4  of  the  war. 

Sbake^tire. 

*-It  could  not  be  poflible,  that,  upon  fo  little  a 

hrn/h  aS  Wallef  had  fuftained.  he  could  not  be 

able  to  follow  aad  difturi)  the  king.  Clfirendon.^^ 

Elf&when  we  put  it  to  the  pufli. 

They  had  not  giv'n  us  fuch  a  brtUb.    Hudihras. 

(i.)  BR.USH,  [from  brufciai\  alfo  (knotes  a  fmaU 
thicket  or  coppice. 

(3.)  Brush,  in  electricity,  denotes  the  luminous 
appearance  of  the  eledric  matter  iffUing  in  a  par- 
cel of  divei^ing  rays  from  a  ^oidt.  E^caria  af- 
cribes  this  appearance  to  the  force  with  which 
the  eledric  fluid,  going  out  of  a  point,  divides 
the  contiguous  air,  and  paffes  through  it  to  that 
which  is  more  remote. 

U.)  Brushes,  method  of  making.  This 
is  done  by  folding  the  hair  or  briftle  in  two  \  and 
bringing  it  by  means  of  a  packthread,  which  is 
engaged  in  the  fold,  through  the  holes  with  which 
the  wo^d  is  pierced  all  over,  beiitg  afterwards  faf- 
tened  therein  with  glue.  When  the  holes  are  thus 
filled,  the  ends  of  the  hair  are  cut  to  make  the 
furface  even. 

(5.}  Brush  of  a  fox»  among  fportimen,  fig- 
nifies  his  drag  or  tail. 

(6.)  Brush,  patntehs.  See  J  i.  </^  a.  The 
Chmefe  painter's  brufli  confifts  of  the  ftalk  of  a 
plant;  whofe  fibres  being  fretted  at  both  tnds, 
and  tied  again,  ferve  for  a  brufti. 

(70BRUSH,sHEARMEN8,is  made  of  wild  boar's 
briftles;  and  ferves  to  lay  the  wool  or  nap  of  cloth, 
after  ftiearing  it  for  the  laft  time. 

(8.)  Br  u  s  H,  w  I  RE,  is  made  of  brafs  or  iron  wires 
inftesKi  of  hair.    Thefe  are  ufed  by  rilvet«AAiths 
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and  giWers,  for  fcrubbing  filver,  copper,  rxhnSi 
pieces,  previous  to  the  gilding  of  them. 

(i.)  *  7b  Brush,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  i-  To 
fweep  or  rub  with  a  brufli.— If  he  be  not  in  love 
with  fome  woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  Sgns; 
he  brujbes  his  hat  o*  morning ;  what  Oiould  that 
bode  t  Sbakefp.  ».  To  ftrike  with  quicknefs,  a** 
in  brufliing. — 

The  wrathful  beaft  about  him  turned  light. 
And  him  fo  rudely  palling  by,  did  hmjh 
With  his  long  tail,  that  horfe  and  nun  to  ground 
did  rulh.  Spenfer*i  Fairy  ^uetn. 

Has  Somnus  brujb^d  thy  eyelids  with  his  rod  ? 

Drjdtn. 
His  fon  Cupavp  brujh^d  the  briny  flood. 
Upon  his  ftem  a  brawny  centaur  ftood.    jyrji* 

High  o'er  the  billows  flew  the  malfy  load. 
And  near  the  ihip  came  thundering  on  the  floods 
It  almoft  brujb'd  the  hejm.  Pcf€^ 

3.  To  paint  with  a  brulh. — You  have  commiflion- 
ed  me  to  paint  your  fliop,  and  I  have  done  my 
beft  to  brujb  you  up  like  yoyr  neighbours.  P^. 

4.  To  carry  2 
to  fweep. — 


1  up  I 
y.by 


4.  To  carry  away,  by  an  ad  like  that  of  brufhing; 


And  from  the  boughs  hrufh  off  the  eril  dew. 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blew. 

Milt69. 

— The  receptacle  oiF  waters,  h^fo  which  the  mouthi 
of  all  rivers  muft  empty  themfelves,  ought  to  have 
fo  fpacious  a  furface,  that  aS  much  water  fnay  be 
continually  brujhed  off  by  the  winds,  and  ezhakd 
by  the  fun,  as,  befidts  what  falls  again,  is  brought 
into  it  by  all  the  rivers.  EentUj*  5.  To  move  3% 
Ihebrufti.— 

Athoufand  nights  have  V»/^V  their  balmy 
wings 
Over  thefe  eyes.  Drydm. 

(a.)  *  To  Brush.  •».  «.  i.  To  tfiove  with  hafte: 
a  ludicrous  word,  applied  to  men. — 

Nor  wept  bis  fate,  nor  caft  a  pitying  eye^ 
Nor  took  him  dowui  but  brujh*d  reganllefs  by. 

DrjdeM. 

The  French  had  gathered  all  their  force. 
And  William  met  them  in  their  way  \ 
Yet  off  they  bru/h*d<,'hoi\i  foot  and  horfe.  Priorw 
a.  To  fly  over;  to  fldm  lightly,— 

Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind^ 
But  oft  to  virtuous  ads  inflames  the  mind,  ' 
Awakes  the  fleepy  vigour  of  the  foul. 
And,  bruftdng  o'er,  adds  motipn  to  the  pool. 

.Urjden, 

♦  BRUSHER.  n.f.  [from  bru/b.]  He  that  nfcs 
a  brufh. — Sir  Henry  Wottoh  uled  to  iay,  that  cri- 
ticks  w^re  like  brt^hers  of  nobltmen's  cloaths. 
Macon. 

BRUSHFORD,  a  tillage  in  Detonihire,  S.  of 
Winkley. 

BRUSHING  GALL  or,  among  jockies,  denotes 
a  brifk  one :  a  horfe  ihould  have  his  brulhing  gal- 
lop in  a  morning  before  watering, 

BRUSHMENT,  n./.  in  old  records,  under- 
wood. 

*  BRUSHWOOD.  «./.  [from  bruJb  and  nvood. 
Ilknow  not  whether  it  may  .not  be  corrupted 
from  broiv/kvood,]  Rough,  low,  clofe,  ihrubby 
thickets  5  fmall  wood  fit  for  fire, — 

It  fmokes,  and  then  with  tremblms;  breath  ibe 
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Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arofe* ' 
With  hrujhwi^y  and  with  chips,  (he  ftrength- 

cns  thefe. 
And  adds  at  laft  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees. 

Dryden* 
♦  BRUSHY.  adj\  [from  brufl;.'\  Rough  or  shag- 
gy, like  a  bnifh.-^I  fu(i)e«fte<f,  that  it  might  have 


proceeded  from  fome  fmall  unheeded  drop  of 
bloody  wiped  off  by  the  hru/hy  fubftance  of  the 
nerve,   from  the  knife   wherewith 'it  waa  cut. 

BRUSIARD,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  4  miles  NE. 
of  Framlingham. 
.BRUSK,  adf.  fn  heraldry,  tawny. 

BRUSKETH,  a  river  in  Cumberland,  Which 
mns  into  the  Eden,  near  Carlifle. 

( I OBRUSSELS,  a  city  of  France  in  the  ci-devant 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  now  the  capital  of  the  liew 
department  of  Dyle.  Under  the  Auftrian  govern- 
ment, it  was  the  capital  of  Brabant,  and  generally 
the  feat  of  the  governor.  The  fmall  river  Senne 
runs  through  it.  It  is  a  rich  and  handfome  city ; 
and  among  the  public  ftrudlures,  the  palace,  the 
town-houfe,  and  the  arfenal,  are  moft  fuperb.— 
No  city  in  Europe,  except  Naples  and  Genoa, 
makes  a  finer  appearance  at  a  diftance:  but,  lik^ 
them,  it  is  all  up  and  down  hill.  It  is  encompaf- 
fed  with  a  double  brick  wall,  and  has  7  gates  \ 
but  being  7  miles  in  compafs,  is  too  lai^ge  to  hold 
out  a  long  fiege.  In  Bruflels  are  7  fine  ftjuares 
or  market  places ;  that  of  the  great  market  is  one 
of  tlie  moft  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  town 
hoiife  takes  up  one  quarter  of  it ;  and  has  a  very 
high  fteeple,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  brazen  fta- 
tue  of  St  Michael,  ly  feet  high.  In  .;  of  the  rooms 
there  is  the  hifcory  of  the  reiignation  of  Charles 
V.  v^TOUght  in  tapcftry ;  which  is  fo  well  done, 
that  it  may  be  miftaken  for  painting.  In  the  other 
parts  of  this  fquare  are  the  halls  of  the  different 
trades,  and  fevcral  ancient  palaces.  The  opera- 
houfe  is  built  af^er  the  Italian  manner,  with  rows 
of  boxes,  in  which  are  chimneys.  One  is  cover- 
ed with  looking-glafs,  fo  thaf  company  cart  fit  by 
the  fire,  drink  a  bottle,  and  fee  what  is  doing. — 
There  are  ao  public  fountains,  adorned  with  fta^ 
tues,  at  the  comers  •f  the  moft  public  Ibneets ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  town-honfe  is  one  with 
l^ieptune,  the  tritons,  and  the  horfes  fpouting  wa- 
ter from  their  noftrila.  .In  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  there  are  feveral  canals  for  the  (hipping. — 
One  in  particular  was  cut  from  the  Scheldt,  15 
miles  fyom  the  city,  and  coft  1,800,000  dollars. 
By  this  canal  vcflels  can  pafs  between  Bruffels  and 
Antwerp.  The  hofpitals  are  well  endowed  5  fome 
of  them  are  for  the  maintenance  of  ftrangers  fdr 
3  days.  There  is  alfo  a  foundling  hofpital,  and 
one  for  penitent  cotirtezans.  Among  the  church- 
es,  that  of  St  Gudula  is  very  magnificent.  It 
itands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  the  gate  of  Lou^ 
vain,  and  is  furrounded  with  iron  ballufbrades.*^ 
It  is  an  old  Gothic  ftnidurc,  with  two  large 
ileeples  at  the  eaft  end,  and  is  finely  adorned 
within.  The  Jcfuits  had  a  fine  church  as  well  as 
a  library.  In  1695,  Bruffels  was  bombarded  by 
marfhal  ViUeroy,  who  demolilbed  4000  houfes, 
the  ftadthoufe,  and  fevcral  churches.  In  1708,  it 
was  befieged  by  the  elc<5tor  of  Eavaria ;  but  the 
D.  of  M^lboroiigh  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege 
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with  precipitation.  Marfhal  Saxe,  the  Prcflcft 
general,  took  it  in  1746  5  but  it  was  reftoiie4.by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeHe.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  republican  army  in  179a ;  retaken  by 
the  Auftrians,  in  March  179:3 ;  but  recovered  lb6rt 
after  by  the  French,  of  whofe  republic  it  is  now 
'  a  conftituent  part.    Bruffels  has  long  been  cele- 


brated for  its  manufactures  of  laces,  camblctSi  and 
tapeftry.  It  is  %i  miles  S.  of  Antwerp,  a6  SE. 
of  Ghent,  and  148  N.  by  E*  of  Paris.  Lon.  4' 
a8.  E.  Lat5o.  51.  N. 

(a.)  Brussels,  a  ci-devant  dtftri6t  of  the  Auf- 
trian Netherlands,  was  one. of  tlie  4  quarters'tif 
the  duchy  of  Brabant.  It  was  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  that  cf  Louvain j  on  the  N.  by  Antwerp ;  on 
the  W.  by  that  ot  Flanders;  and  on  the  S.  by 
Hainault.    It  is  now  annexed  to  France. 

BRUSTIN,  adj.  obf.    Burft  5  broken.  Chnuc. 

*  To  BRUSTLE.  v.  n,  [brapban,  Saxon.]  "To 
crackle ;  to  make  a  fmall  noife.  Skinner, 

*  BRUTAL,  adj.  {brutal,  French ;  from  J^ntte,^ 
r.  That  which  belongs  to  a  brute ;  that  which  we 
have  in  common  with  brutes.— There  is  no  op- 
poCng  brutal  force  to  the  ftTatagems  of.  human 
reaibn^  VEftrange,    2.  Savage ;  cruel ;  inhuman. 

The  brutal  bus'nefs  of  the  war 
Is  managed  by  thy  dreadful  fervants  care.  ' 

Dnden. 

*  BRUTAiJTY.  n.f,  [brutalite,  Fr.]  Savage- 
nefs ;  churlifhnefs  5  inhumanity.— Courage,  in  an 
ill-bred  man,  has  the  air,  and  efcapes  not  the  opi- 
nion of  brutality.  Locke, 

dO  *  To  BRUTAI^rlZE.  v.  a.  To  make  brutal 
or  iavage. 

(a.)  •  To  BrutAlizb.  v.  n.  [brutali/ery  Fr.]  To 
grow  brutal  or  favage.— Upon  being  carried  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  mixed,  in  a  kind  of 
tranfportj  with  his  countrymen,  brutalized  with 
them  in  their  habit  and  manners,  and  would  ne- 
ver again  return  to  his  foreign  acquaintance,  Ad-> 
di/on. 

*  BRUTALLY,  adv.  [from  brutal.]  Churlifhly  j 
inhumanly ;, cruelly. — Mrs  Bull  aimed  a  knife  at 
Jolin,  though  John  threw  a  bottle  at  her  head, 
very  brutalh  indeed.  Arbutbnot, 

( I .)  *  BRUTE,  adj.  [brutuj,  Latin]  i.  SenfbJefs  j 
tinconfcious.—Nor  yet  are  we  fo  low  and  bafe  a^ 
their  atheifm  would  deprefs  us ;  not  walking  fta- 
tues  of  clay,  not  the  fons  of  brute  earth,  whofe 
final  mheritanct  is  death  and  corruption.  Bentley, 
a.  Savage;  irrational;  ferine.— Even  brute  ani- 
mals make  ufe  of  this  artificial  way  of  making  di- 
vers motions,  to  have  feveral  flgnificatiiona  to  call, 
warn,  chide,  cherifh,  threaten.  Holder, -^In  the 
promulgation  of  the  Mofaick  law,  if  fo  much  as 
a  brutt  beafl  touched  the  mountain,  it  was  to  be 
ftruck  through  with  a  dart.  South.  3.  Beflial;  in 
common  with  beafts. — 

Then  to  fdJbdoe;  atid  quell,  through  all  the 
earth, 

^rute  violence,  and  proud  tyrannick  power. 

Milton* 
4.  Rough  ;  ferocious ;  uncivilized.— 

The  brute  philofopher,  who  ne'er  has  proy'd 

The  joy  of  loving,  or  of  being  lov'd.         Pope. 

(a.)  *  Brute.  «./.  [from  the  adjedive.]  An  ir* 
rational  creature ;  a  creature  withput  reaiVa ;  a 
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What  may  this  mean  ?  Language  of  man  pro-    the  reply  to  them  all 
nounc'd 
By  tongue  of  ifrutf,  and  human  fenfe  exprefs'd  f 

Mi/ton, 
— 'Tothofe  three  prefcnt  impulfes*  of  .fenfe,  me- 
mory and  inftindt,  molt,  if  not  all,  the  iagachies 
oibruUs  may  be  reduced.  Halc^BnUej  may  be 
confidered  as  either  aerial,  terreftrial,  aquatick, 
€»  amphibious.    I  call  thofe  aerial,  which  have 


vmgs,  wherewith  they  can  fupport  themfelves  in 
the  air ;  terreftrial  are  thofe  whofe  only  place  of 
reft  is  upon  the  earth  }  aquatick  are  thoie,  whofe 
conftantabode  is  upon  the  water*  Locke.-- 

Heav'n  from  ail  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
fate. 

All  but  the  page  prefcnVd  this  prcfent  ftate  ; 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  fpirits 
know; 

Or  who  could  i!uffer  being  here  below  ?     Pope. 

(  3.)  Br  UTB  is  a  general  name  for  all  animals  ex- 
cept mankind.  Among  brutes,  the  monkey  kind 
bear  the  neareft  refemblance  to  man ;  both  in  the 
external  ihape  and  internal  ftrudture,  but  more 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  monkey 
kind,  the  neareft  approach  to  the  likcnefe  of  mas 
18  the  Oran  OuUng,  or  Homo  Sylveftriy.  See 
81  MIA.  The  ftruAxu^  and  economy  of  brute* 
make  the  objeds  of  what  is  called  Comparative 
Anatomy.    See  that  article. 

(4.)  Brutes*  different  offnions  concern* 
tNG.  Philofophers  have  been  much  puazled  about 
the  eflential  charadteriftics  of  brutes,  by  which 
they  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  man.  Some  de- 
line  a  brute  to  be  an  animal  not  ri/Ude^  or  a  living 
treature  incapable  of  laughter  \  others  call  them 
mute  ammah.  The  peripatetics  allowed  them  a 
ienfitive  power;  but  denied  them  a  rational  one. 
The  Platonifts  allowed  them  reafon  and  under- 
ftandH>g,  though  in  a  degree  le&  pure  and  refined 
than  that  of  men,  La<^ntius  allows  every  thing 
to  brutes  which  meit  have  except  a  fenfc  of  reli- 
gio»;  and  even  this  ha«  been  afcribed  to  them  by 
Ibme  fbepticsr  Ocs  Cartes  maintained,  that  brute* 
are  mere  inanimate  machines,  absolutely  deftitute 
not  only  of  reafon  but  of  all  thought  and  percep- 
tion, and  tliat  all  their  anions  are  only  confe- 
quences  of  the  exquifite  mechani&ft  of  their  bodies. 
This  fyftemr  however,  is  much  older  than  Des 
Cartes ;.  it  wa*  borrowed  by  him  from  Gomez 
Pereira,  a  Spanifh  phyfician,  who  employed  30 
years  in  compofmg  a  treatifc  which  he  intitled 
Jintoniana  Margaritay  from  the  Chriftian  nanu^s 
of  his  father  and  mother.  It  was  pubiiftied  in 
X554  :  but  his  opinion  had  not  the  honour  of  gain- 
ing  partiiwns,.  or  even  of  being  refuted ;  lb  that 
it  died  with  him.  Even  Pereira  feems  not  to  have 
been  th«  inventor  of  this  notion  ;  fomething  like 
it  hiving  been  held  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  as 
we  find  from  Plutarch  and  St  Auguftin.  Others, 
who  rejected  the  Carteftan  hypothefis,  haye  main- 
tained that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  (bul  eflfen- 
tiiUy  inferior  to  that  of  men ;  and  to  this  foul  fome 
have  allowed  immortality,  others  not.  And,  laft- 
'  1/,  in  a  treatife  publiQied.by  Bougeant,  a  Jefuit, 
intitled,  A  pbilofopbical  amujement  on  the  language 
of  beaflsy  he  affirms  that  they  are  animated  by 
evil  f^jirits  or  devils.  In  proof  of  this,  he  urges 
iiiuiy  ingenious  metaphyseal   arguments^    but 
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may  be  made  xo  very  f«w 
words.  Though  fome  beafts  are  remarkably  mil"- 
chicvous,  the  generality  are  not  fo ;  they  are  in 
many  inftances  capable  of  gratitude  and  iove, 
which  devils  cannot  poffibJy  be.  The  very  lame 
paflioite  that  are  in  th^  brutes  exift  in  the  human 
nature ;  and  if  we  choic  to  avgue  fromr  the  cxift- 
eace  of  thofe  paflions,  and  the  afccndency  they 
have  over  mankind  at  fome  times,  we  may  lay, 
with  as  great  or  gveater  juftice,  that  the  fouls  of 
men  are  dtvih^  as  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  are  — 
All  that  can  be  reafonably  inferred,  from  the  great- 
er prev^ilency  of  the  malignant  palfions  among  tiic 
brutes  than  among  men,  is,  that  the  fonncx  have 
lefs  rationality  than  men:  aad  accordingly  it  is 
foimd,  that  among  favages,  who  exo-cife  their 
reafon  lefs  than  other  men,  every  fpecica  of  bar- 
barity is  pradifcd,  without  being  deemed  a  crimt. 
(jr) Brutes,  hypothesis  ofM.  Des  Cartes 
RESPECTING.  The  Opinion  of  Des  Cartes  {§  aA 
was  probably  adopted  by  him,  to  defeat  two  great 
objections ;  one  againft  the  iromocUlity  of  the 
fouls  of  brutes,  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  any  ; 
the  other  againfl  the  goodnefs  of  God,  in  fufftT- 
ing  creatures  who  have  never  finned,  to  be  fub- 
jeded  to  fo  many  miferies.  The  arguments  in 
fevour  may  be  thus  ftated:  i.  It  is  certain  Xhzi 
many  human  adticai*  are  merely  mechanical ;  be- 
caufe  they  arc  done  imperceptibly  to  the  agent, 
and  \rtthout  any  direction  from  the  will ;  which 
are  to  be  aforibcd  to  the  impreffion  of  obje<fts  and 
the  primordial  ditpofition  of  the  machine,  wheir- 
in  the  influence  of  the  foul  has  no  (hare ;  of  which 
jHJmber  arc  all  habitSr  of  the  body  acquired  from 
the  reiteration  of  certain  anions.  In  all  fuch  dr- 
cumihmces,  human  beings  are  no  better  than  au- 
tomata. ».  There  are  fome  natural  movement! 
fo  invohintary,  that  we  cannot  reltrain  them  ;.  for 
example,  that  admirable  mechanifm  ever  on  the 
watch  to  preferve  an  equilibrium,  when  we  iloop, 
bend,  or  incline  our*  bodies,  and  when  we  w-alk 
upon  a  narrow  plank,  or  are  in  danger  of  falling. 
3.  The  natural  liking  for,  and  antipathy  againft, 
certain  objeds,  which  in .  children  precede  the 
p©wer  of  knowing  and  difcriminating  them,  and 
which  foinetimcs  in  grown  perfons  triumph  over 
all  the  eflort&  of  reafon  ;  are  all  phenomena  to  be 
jiccounted  for  from  tlie  wonderful  mechanifm  of 
the  body,  and  are  fo  many  cogent  proofs  of  thatirre- 
fiftible  influence  which  objeds  hare  on  the  human 
frame.  4.  Every  one  knows  how  much  our  i>af- 
fions  depend  on  the  degree  of  motion  into  wiiich 
•the  blood  i&  put,  and  the  reciprocal  imprefiions 
caufed  by  the  animal  i^irits  between  the  heart  and 
brain,  that  are  fo  clofely  connedled  by  their  Kcr%-es; 
and  if  fuch  efiefts  may  be  produced  by  fuch  lim- 
ple  mechanical  means  as  the  mere  increaie  of  mo- 
tion in  the  blood,  without  any  diredtion  of  the 
will,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  actions  of  brutes 
.being'  the  efieds  only  of  a  refined  mechaniiin, 
.without  thoujght  or  perception.  5.  A  farther 
proof  will  arife  from  the  confideration  of  many 
wonderful  effeds  which  even  the  ingenuity  of 
men  has  contrived  to  bring  out  by  mechanical 
means  j  the  androides,  for  inftance,  of  Mr  Kem- 
pelen,  which  plays  at  chefs.  See  Ahdroides, 
5  3.  and  Automaton,  §  %,  Wow,  it  i%  net  to 
be  qucitioned,  but  that  the  mechanifm  of  the  bo- 
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5y  of  the  mcaneft  animal  infinitely  furpafles  that 
>f  Mr  Kempelen's  machine ;  and  therefore  the 
lift  ion  R  of  that  animal  mull  be  proportionally  more 
furprifing  than  thofe  of  the  wooden  chel's-player. 
(6.)  Brutes,  M.  Dbs  Cartes's  notions  of, 
RFFUTRD.  The  above !( J  5.)  is  a  ihort  abftraA 
3f  all  the  arguments  that  are  brought  in  favour  of 
:he  Cartc'Canfyftem ;  but  they  are  e\'idently  rt^ry  far 
From  being  conclufive.  They  are  deficient,  firft,  be- 
:aufe,  thoogh  wc  allow  them  in  the  utmoft  extent 
:he  Cartefians  can  defire,  they  prove  onlythe  pofli- 
Dility  of  bnites^ieing  inanimate,  and  that  thepo^'- 
IV  of  G»d  a(!hially  could  produce  fuch  and  fuch 
idtions  from  inanimate  machines ;  but  tliat  he  ac- 
:ually  hath  done  £0,  they  have  not  the  leaft  ten- 
iencv  to  prove.  ».  The  Cartefian  ai^gument  h 
nfuflicient,  becaufe  it  hath  no  limits,  and  knows 
lot  where  to  ftop ;  for  by  tJie  fame  method  of  ^. 
uing,  erery  man  might  prove  his  neighbour , to  he 
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higheft  ablurdity,  if  they  were  not  really  capable 
of  feeling  and  pain  as  well  as  we.  Thus  it  is  paft 
a  douHt,  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  principle 
of  fenfation  as  well  as  we ;  though  of  an  inferior 
nature  to  ours.  But  grt*at  difputes  have  arifen  on 
this  fiibje<a.;  fome  maintaining,  that  the  fouls  of 
brutes  are  merely  fenfitive,  and  that  they  arc  alto- 
gether deftitute  of,refle($lion  -and  underftanding ; 
others,  that  they  not  only  roafon,  but  make  a  Better 
ufe  of  it  than  men  do.  That  the  brutes  are  endowed 
only  with  fenfation,  and  totally  deftitute  of  all  power 
of  refle^on,  or  even  reafoning,  is  what  can  by  no 
means  be  maintained :  neither  can  it  be  afferted  that 
they  adt  entirely  from  inftindl,or  a  blind  propenfity, 
without  knowHig  why.  In  inimberlt-fs  inftances, 
which  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  education  will  get  the  better  of  miny 
of  the  natural  inftindts  ofbrut^s^  which  could  ne- 
ver be  the,  cafe  were  they  abfolutely  incapable  of 


m  inanimate  machine:  for  though €yeryindivi<lual    reafoning.     On  the  dther  hand,  it  is  equally  cer- 

JO  confcious  x>f  his  own  thoughts,  he  is  tiot  io  bf    tain,  that  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of  edu- 

Jthers ;  and  it  no  more  exceeds  the  power  of  God 

0  caufc  an  inanimate  machme perform  the  anions 

>f  a  man,  than  thofe  of  a  beaft.    J^either  are  the 

rwo  obje^ions  which  the  hypothelis  is  calculated 

o  anfwer,  to  be  at  all  admitted  as  arg^m^ts  i^ 


ts  favour.  They  are,  i.  That  if  we  allow  brutes 
:o  have  fouls,  they  muft  be  immaterial,  and  cou- 
"cquently  immortal^  and,  1.  Itieems  a  contradic- 
:ion  to  the  goodncfs  of  Gpd^  that  h«  Should  ^ub- 
e<ft  innocent  creatures  to  fuch  a  multitude  pf  evils 
15  we  fee  the  Invtes  endure  in  this  world.  The 
irft  of  the^e  i<produ^vex>f  410  bad  ^onfeyiepce 
o  us,  though  it  (liould  *be  granted :  and  if  it  is 
'uppofed  that  the  brute  qreatiires  are  really  im- 
nortal,  the  fecond  objection  vanifhes;  becairfe 
n  the  enjoyment  of  endlefs  felicity,  ail  ^empora- 
7  afiliaions,  how  feve7€Xoever,tnufl  befwallow* 
id  up  as  though  they  had  never  been.  A«  to  a 
3ofitive  proof  on  the  oiber  fide,  -viz.  -that  brutes 
ire  really  entfowecf  «vith  Jens&tion  and  confcioitf- 
lefs,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  evidence  for 
Jie  fenfibility  of  brutes,  that  there  is  tor  that  of 
nankind.  We  fee  brutes  avoid  fiain  as  -much  as 
ive  do ;  and  feefc  for  pleafgre,  and  cxprefs  their 
lappinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  things,  by 
igns  not  at  all  eijuivocal.  Therefore,  though  we 
p-ant  the  poffibihty  jof  all  thi«  being  the  effect  of 
nere  mechanifm.;  yet,  ai  .we  are  confcious  thai 
n  Qurfelves  funiJar  effedts  are  produced  by  a  fen^ 
ient  principle,  we  have  every  reafon  to  conclude, 
hat  in  brutes -they  «re  derived  froni  a  fimilarprin- 
rrple ;  efpecially  as  We  know  no  Kind  of  ihecha- 
iifm  in  any  other  part  of  nature  that  produces 
my  thing  like  the  eneSs  jyft  mentioned ;  and  un- 
:il  we  fee  a  mechaniim  of  this  kmd  in  fome  part 
3f  nature,  we  ha^  no  right  to  fuppofe  it  in  any. 
\s  to  thofe  actions  of  the  human  bodjr  in  which 
t  f^mstomoviS  fpontaneoufly^  like  an  automa- 
XHi,  without  the  dire^ion  of  Uie  mind  or  wilU  it 
s  certain,  that  they  were  not  performed  in  this 
nanner  origiiially,  but  requip?a  very  great  exer- 
:ions  of  the  will  and  intellectual  faculty,  before 
:he  body  could  be  brought  to  perform  them  eafi- 
y,  fo  that  from  this  nothipg  can  be  inferred. 
K6d  to  this,  that  divine  revelation  feta  forth  to  us 
n  many  places  the  brute  creation  as  objedts  of 
nercy;  which  could  ^9t  be  done  without  the 


cation  in  the  fame  degree  that  men  are ;  neither 
aretheir  rational  exertions  at  all  to  be  compared 
cyen  with  thofe  of  the  nieaneft  favages.  One  re- 
markable inftance  ^f  this  i£  in  the  -ufe  of  €re.  The 
inoft  favage  nations  have  known  how  to  make  this 
clement  fubfervient  to  their  puT5>oft'8;  or  if  fome 
have  been  found  entirely  ignorant  of  its  exiftence, 
they  have  quickly  learned  itsirfes  on  feeing  it  made 
4ife  of  by  oth^':  but  though  many  of  the  brute 
creatures  are  idelighted  with  warmth,  and  haive 
•opportunities  every  day  -of  feeing  how  fire  is  fup- 
plied  with  fuel,  and  by  that  means  prefervedj  it 
never  was  known  that*  one  of  them  attempted  to 
preferve  a  fire  by  this-means.  This  ftpws  a  ftrange 
defeat  of  rationality,  unaccountable  upon  any  x>- 
ther  fupp»fition^  than  that  the  -foul  or  fentient 
principle  of  brute«  is  fome  how  or  other  inferior 
in  its  nature  to  that  of  man:;  but  iVill  it  is  a  Sen- 
tient principle,  capable  of  perceptions  as  quick, 
and  in  jmany  inftances  much  more  fo  than  our  ewn. 
(7.)  Brutes,  Prof.  Bergman's  researches 
UNTO  XHE  NATURE  OF.  Tlicrc  is  a  very  inge- 
nious treatife  in  -German,  publifhed  by  the  late 
profeflbr  Bergman,  entitled  "  Refearches  defign»- 
bd  to  fliow  what  the  Brute  Animals  ^atainly  ar^ 
notf  and  alfo  what  they  probably  are,'*  That 
they  are  not  machines,  he  proves  with  more  de- 
tail than  feem?  necelfary  for  refuting  a  hypothcr 
Hb  which  'would  feq^ually  tend  to  make  us  oil  ma- 
chines. It  is  certain,  that  the  •balf-reafoning  ele- 
phant cannpt  be  deemed  a  machine  by  us,  from 
any  other  ;Confi(leration,  than  that  he  goes  upon 
•fiwir  feet,  while  fwe  go  upon  two-;  and  he  might 
ae  well  take  us  for  mere  tnachines  becaufe  vje  go 
^pon  two  tcet,  while  he  goes  upon  four.  But  ff 
animals  are  not  mere  machines,  what  are  they  ? 
Manifeftly  fenfitive  4)eings,  with  an  immaterial 
principle;  and  thinking  or  reafoning  beings,  to  a 
certain  degree.  In  certain  clafles  of  anixnals  thii 
appears  evident  to  Sir  T.  Bergman,  who  feems 
to  have  obferved  with  great  fagacity  and  attenticw 
their  variotu  operations^  their  ways  and  means, 
&c.  He  thinks  it  impoffible  to  deduce  this  yarier 
ty  of  adion,  in-any  animals,  (if  we  except  thofe 
of  the  loweft  claffes  in  the  gradation  of  intelli- 
gence,) from  a  general  and  uniform  inftincft.  For 
Uiev  accommodate  their  operation^  to  times  and 
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ctrcumflfanccs.    They  combine ;  they  choofe  their   marked,  that  a  pair  of  ravens  neftling;  in  the  rock 

favourable  moment ;  and  receive  inftrudtion  by  ex- 
perience. Many  of  their  operations  announce  re- 
flc(5tion :  the  bird  repairs  a  fhattered  neft,  inftead 
of  conftrudling  inftindively  a  new  one :  the  hen. 


who  has  been  robbed  of  her  eggs,  changes  her 
place  in  order  to  lay  the  remainder  with  more  fe- 
curity ;  the  cat  difcovers  both  care  and  artifice  in 
concealing  her  kittens.  Again,  it  is  evident,  that, 
on  many  occafioiis,  animals  know  their  faults  and 
miftakeB,  add  correct  them ;  they  fometimes  con. 
trivc  the  raoft  ingenious  methods  of  obtaining 
their  ends,  and  when  one  method  fails  have  re- 
Courl*:  to  another ;  and  they  have,  without  doubt, 
a  kind  of  lan3;uage  for  the  mutual  communication 
of  their  ide;^.s.  How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted 
for,  (fays  Bergman,)  unlefs  wc  fuppofe  them  en- 
duwed  with  the  powers  of  perceiving,  thinking, 
remcmbtring,  comparing,  and  judging?  They 
have  thefe  powers,  indeed,  in  a  degree  inferior  to 
that  in  which  they  are  poflefled  by  the  human  fpe* 
cies,  and  form  clafles  below  them  in  the  fcalc  of 
intelligent  beings.  But  /till  it  feems  unreafonable 
to  exclude  them  from  the  place  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  found  philofophy,  and  faAs  afctrtained 
by  conflant  obfer\at!on,  aiiign  to  them  in   the 


of  Gibraltar  would  fufier  no  vulture  or  eagle  to 
reft  near  their  ftation,  but  would  drive  them  from 
the  hill  with  an  amazing  fury:  even  the  biue 
thrufli  at  the  feafon  of  breeding  would  dart  out 
from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  to  chafe  away  the  krf. 
tril  or  the  fparrcw  hawk.  If  you  ftand  near  the 
neft  of  a  bird  that  has  young,  flie  will  not  be  ic^ 
duced  to  betray  them  by  an  inadvertent  fondccfs, 
but  will  wait  about  at  a  diftance  with  meat  in  hti 
mouth  for  an.  hoiu"  together.  The  fl>x:atd.cr 
builds  every  year  in  the  vines  that  grow  on  the 
walls  of  my  ho^ife.  A  pair  of  thefe  little  birds 
had  one  year  inadvertently  placed  their  neft  oa  a 
naked  bough,  perhaps  in  a  (hady  time,  not  being 
aware  of  the  inconvenience  that  followed :  but  an 
hot  funny  f.afon  coming  on  before  the  brood  v^as 
half  flcdgrd,  the  reflc^iou  of  the  wall  became  ii>- 
fupportable,  and  muft  inevitably  have  deftroycd 
the  tender  young,  had  not  afiie^tion  fuggefted  aa 
expedient,  axid  prompted  the  parent  birds  W 
hover  over  the  neft  all  the  hotter  hour^  whik 
with  wings  expanded  and  mouths  gaping  for 
breath  they  fcreened  of  the  heat  for  their  fufcr- 
ing  offspring.  •  A  farther  inftance  I  once  faw  of 
notable  fagacity  in  a  willow  wren,   which  had 


preat  and  diver;'ilied  fphere  of  life,  fenfation,  and  bUilt  ina  bank  in  my  fields.    This  bird  a  irteod 

mteliigence.      He  'does  qot,  however,  confider  and  myfelf  had  obfcrved  as  fiie  fat  in  her  neft ;  but 

tliem  as  bs^injcs  whofe  actions  are  directed  to  mo'  were  particularly  carcful  not  to  difturb  her,  though 

ral  ends,  por  confcquently  as  accountable  and  we  faw  ftie  eyed  us  with  fome  degree  of  jealoufy. 

proper  fubjc^ts  for  re^ward  or  punljhment  in  a  fu-  Some  days  after,  as  we  paffed  that  way,  we  were 

ture  world.    That  brutes  poflefs  refle<aion  and  defirous  of  remarking  how  this  brood  went  on; 

fentiment,  and  are  fufceptible  of  the  kindly  as  but  no  neft  could  be  found,  till  1  happened  to 

well  as  the  irafcible  paihons,  independently   of  take  up  a  large  bundle  of  long  green  mcfs  as  it 

fexual  attachment  and  natural  afFedion,  is  evident  were  earelefsly  thrown  over  the  neft,  in  order  to 

from  the  numerous  inftances  of  gratitude  daily  dodge  the  eye  of  any  impertinent  intruder." 
obftrvable  in  different  animals  particularly   the        (9.)  Brutes,  surprising  instances  of  so* 


dog.  Of  thofe  and  other  fentiments,  fuch  as 
pride,  and  even  a  fenfe  of  glory,  the  elephant  ex- 
hibits proofs  equally  furprifmg  and  indubitable, 
V&  the  reader  may  fee  under  the  article  Elephas. 
(8.)  Brutss,  remarkable  strength  of 
AFFECTION  IN.  Mr  White,  in  his  Nutural  Hif- 
toryy  &c.  qfSdbome^  fpeaking  of  the  natural  af- 
fca:ion  of  brutes,  fays  "  the  more  I  reflea  on  it 
the  Diore  I  am  aftonifhed  at  its  effafls.  Nor  is 
the  violence  of  this  afiedion  more  wonderful  than 
the  ihortnefs  of  its  duration.  Thus  every  hen  is 
in  hei-  turn  the  virago  of  the  yard,  in  proportion 
to  the  helpl^flhefs  pf  her  brood ;  and  will  fly  in 
the  face  of  a  dog  or  a  fow  in  defence  of  thofe 
chickens,  which  in  a  few  weeks  flie  will  drive  be- 
fore her  with  relentlefs  cruelty.  This  affe<5tion 
fublimes  the  paflions,  ouickens  the  invention,  and 
fharpens  the  lagacity  or  the  brute  creation.  Thus 
»n  hen,  juft  become  a  mother,  is  no  longer  that 
placid  bird  ftie  ufcd  to  be,  but  with  feather  ftand- 
ing  on  end,  wings  hovering,  and  clucking  note, 
ihe  runs  about  like  one  pofleffed..    Dams  will 


c  1 A  L I  t  V  I N .  A  wonderful  fpirit  of  fociality  in  the 
brute  creation,  independent  of  fexual  altachmerit, 
has  been  frequently  remarked.  Many  horws 
though  quiet  with  company,  will  vl<\  ftay  one  mi- 
nute  in  a  field  by  themfelves;  the  ftrongeil  fcncrf 
cannot  reftrain  them.  A  horfe  has  been  known 
to  leap  out  at  a  (table  window,  through  which 
dung  was  thrown,  alter  company ;  and  yer  in  o- 
ther  refpe<a8  was  remarkably  quiet.  Ox^n  aad 
cows  will  not  fatten  by  tiicmfelves  \  but  will  ue- 
gleft  the  fineft  pafture  that  is  not  recomroendtd 
by  fociety.  It  would  be  nccdlefs  to  inilance  in 
ilieep,  which  conftantly  flock  together.  But  U-is 
propenfity  feems  not  to  be  confined  to  animals  or 
the  fame  fpecies.  Mr  White  mentions  **  a  doe 
that  was  brought  up  from  a  httle  fawn  with  a 
dairy  of  cows.  With  them  it  goes  a-field,  aixi 
with  thepi  it  retunis  to  the  yard.  The  dogs  of 
the  houfe  take  no  notice  of  this  doe,  bein^f  \xk^ 
to  her ;  but  if  ft  range  dogs  come  by,  a  chafe  en- 
fues;  while  the  mafter  fmiles  to  fee  his  favourite 
fecurely  leading  her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or  gate, 


threw  themfelves  in  the  way  of  the  greateft  4an.'  or  ftyle,  till  Ihe  rctiu-ns  to  the  cows,  who  with 

ger  in  order  to  avert  it  from  their  progeny.   Thus  fierce  lowings  and  menacing  horns  drive  the  al- 

^  partridge  will  tUpable  along  before  a  fportfman,  failants  quite  out  of  the  pafture."    Even  great 

in  order  to  draw  away  the  dogs  from  her  helplefs  difparity  of  kind  and  fize  does  not  always  prevent 

covey.    In  the  twne  of  nidification  the  moft  feeble  focial  advances  and  mutual  fellowfliip.     Of  thii 

biids  will  afl'ault  the  moft  rapacious.     AW  the  tiie  following  remarkable  inftance  is  given  by  the 

hiruncnes  of  a  village  are  up  in  arms  at  the  fight  fame  author.    "  A  very  intelligent  and  obftrvan: 

pf  a  hawk,  wliom  they  will  perfecute  till  he  leaves  perfon  has  aifured  me,  that  in  the  former  part  of 

that  difhia.    A  very  exa^  pbferver^ba?  oftcji  ?t;-  his  life|  kcepinjj  bvit  Qpe  horfe,  b^  happened  alio 
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>o  a  time  to  have  but  one  folitaiy  hen. 
wo  incongruous  animals  fpent  muchof  their  time 
ogcther,  in  a  lonely  orchard^  where  they  faw  no 
;reature  but  each  other.    By  degrees  an  apparent 
•cgard  began  to  take  place  between  thefe  two  fe- 
jueftrated  individuals.   The  fowl  would  approach 
iie  quadruped  with  notes  of  complacency,  rub- 
):ng  hcrfclf  genily  againft  his  legs ;  while  the  horfe 
i^ould  look  down  with  fatisfadion,  and  move 
.vith  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpe<^ioni  left 
}e  Ihould  trample  on  his  diminutive  companion* 
Thus  by  mutual  good  offices  each  feemed  to  con* 
c!e  the  vacant  hours  of  the  other."'   In  the  Gen- 
.leman's  Magazine  for  March  1788,  we  have  the 
oUowing  anecdotes  of  a  raven,  communicated 
)y  a  correfpondent  who  does  not  Qgn  his  name, 
)ut  fays  it  is  at  the  fervice  of  the  doubtful.    The 
•aven  alluded  to  "  lives,  or  did  live  3  years  fmce, 
It  the  red  lion  at  Hungerford ;  his  name,  I  think, 
8  Kafe.    You  muft  know  then,  that  coming  into 
hat  inn,  my  chaife  run  over  or  bruifed  the  leg  of 
ny  Newfoundland  dog  |  and  while  we  were  exa- 
nming  the  injury  done  the  dog's  foot,  Kafe  <uja$ 
^'idently  a  concerned fpeSator  ;  for  the  minute  the 
log  wa3  tied  up  under  the  manger  with  my  horfe,  . 
^afe  not  only  vifited  him,  but  fetched  him  bones, 
ind  attended  upon  him  with  particular  and  re- 
stated marks  of  kindnefs,    The  bird's  notice  of 
he  dog  was  fo  markedt  that  I  obferved  it  to  the 
loftier ;  for  I  had  not  heard  a  word  before  of  the 
liftory  of  this  benevolent  creature.    John  then 
old  me,  that  he  had  been  bred  fro^a  his  pin-fea- 
herin  intimacy  with  a  dog;  that  the  affedion 
>etween  them  was  mutual ;  and  that  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  often  beenwitneflesof  the  innume- 
able  afis  of  kindnefs  they  had  conferred  upon  each 
jthcr.    Rafe's  poor  dog,  after  a  while,  unfortu- 
nately broke  his  leg ;  and  during  the  long  time  he 
^as  confined,  Rafe  waited  upon  him  opnftantly, 
:arried  him  provifions  daily,  and  never  Icarce  left 
bim  alone !  One  night  by  accident  the  hoftler  had 
Ihut  the  ftable  door,  and  Rafe  was  deprived  of 
Ltie  companv  of  his  firiend  the  whole  night ;  but 
the  hoftler  round  in  the  morning  the  bottom  of 
the  door  fo  pecked  away,  that  had  it  not  been 
:>pened,  Rafe  would  in  another  hour  have  made 
his  own  entrance  port,    I  then  enquired  of  my 
landlady  (a  fenfible  woman,)  and  heard  what  I  have 
related  confirmed  by  her,  with  feveral  other  fiigii- 
lar  traits  oi  the  kindnelfes  this  bird  ftiows  to  all 
dogs  in  general,  but  particularly  to  maimed  or 
wounded  ones.    I  hope  and  believe^  however,  the 
bird  is  ftill  living  (  and  the  traveller  will  fi^d  I 
have  not  overrated  this  wonderful  bird's  merit." 
To  thefe  inftances  of  attachment  between  incon- 
gruous animals  from  a  fpirit  of  fociality  or  the 
ftrclings  of  fympathy,  may  be  added  the  following 
inftance  of  fondnefs  from  a.  different  motive,  re- 
counted by  Mr  White  in  the  work  already  fo  of- 
ten quoted.    **  My  friend  had  a  little  helplefs  le- 
veret brought  to  him,  which  the  fervants  fed  with 
milk  in  a  ^ooq  5  and  about  the  fame  time  his  cat 
kittened,  and  the  young  were  difpatched  and  bu- 
ried.   The  hare  was  foon  loft,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  gone  the  way  of  moft  foundlings,  or  to  be  kill- 
ed by  fome  dog  or  cat.    However,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  as  the  mafter  was  fitting  in  his  garden 
in  the  d^ik  of  the  eyening,  he  pb<erve4  to  qat, 
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Thefe  with  tail  ere^  trotting  towards  htm,  tn6  fctHJug 
with  little  ihort  inward  notes  of  complacency* 
fuch  as  they  ufe  towards  their  kittens,  and  famcN* 
thing  gambling  after,  which  proved  to  be  the  leveret 
which  the  cat  had  fupported  with  her  milk,  and 
continued  to  fupport  with  great  afleAion.  Thus 
was  a  graminivorous  animal  nurtured  by  a  caxni* 
vorousand  predaceous  one!  why  fo  cruel  and 
fanguinary  a  beaft  as  a  cat,  of  the  ferocious  ge- 
nus of  Felisf  the  murian  leo^  (the  lion  of  the  mice,) 
as  Linnsus  calls  it,  ihould  be  affecfted  with  any 
tendemefs  towards  an  animal  which  is  its  natural 
prey,  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine.  The  ftrange 
aftedtion  probably  was  occafioned  by  that  defide* 
rium,  thofe  tender  maternal  feelings,  which  t^e 
lofs  of  her  kitteni  had  awakened  in  her  breaft ; 
and  by  the  complacency  and  eafe  llie  deijved  to 
herfelt  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be  drawn, 
which  were  too  much  diftended  with  milk,  till 
from  habit  Ihe  became  as  much  delighted  with 
this  foundling,  as  if  it  had  been  her  real  offspring* 
This  incident  is  no  bad  fblution  of  that  ftrange 
circumftance  which  grave  hiftorians  as  well  as  the 
poets  aflert,  of  cx'pofed  children  being  fometimes 
.  nurtured  by  female  wild  beafts  that  probably  had 
Joft  their  young.  For  it  is  not  one  whit  more 
marvellous  that  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  their  in- 
fant ftate,  ^ould  be  nurfed  by  a  (he  wolf,  than 
that  a  poor  little  fucking  leveret  ftiould  be  fofter* 
ed  and  cherift^ed  by  a  bloody  grimalkin." 

*(xo.)  Brutes,  unaccountable  facultiss 
POSSESSED  BY  SOME.    Befidcs  the  different  oua- 
lities  enumerated,  ($9.)  befides  reflection  ana  i&. 
gacity  often  in  an  aftoniihing  degree,  and  befides 
the  fentiments  and^a^ions  prompted  by  focial  or 
natural  attachments,  brutes  feem  on  many  occa- 
fions  infpired  with  a  fuperior  faculty,  a  kind  of 
prefentiment  or  fecond  fight  as  it  were,  with  re- 
gard to  events  and  defigns  altogether  unforefeen 
by  tlie  rational  beings  whom  they  concern.    Of 
the  faculty  ^luded  to,  various  inftances  will  pro. 
bably  confift  with  the  knowledge  or  recolleAion 
of  moft  of  our  readers :  We  ihall  therefore  only 
recite  the  following  on  account  of  its  unqueftion« 
able  authenticity.    At  the  feat  of  the  late  earl  of 
Lichfield,  3  miles  firom  Blenheim,  there  is  a  por- 
trait in  the  dining-room  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  by 
Johnfton,  with  that  of  a  maftiff  ddg  which  fayed 
his  life,    A  fervant  had  formed  the  defign  of  af- 
faftinating  his  mafter  and  robbing  the  houfe ;  but 
the  night  he  had  fixed  on,  the  dog,  which  had 
never  been  much  noticed  by  Sir  Henry,  for  tlie 
'  £rft  time  followed  him  up  ftairft,'  got  under  his 
bed,  and  could  not  be  got  from  thence  by  either 
mafter  or  man :  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  fame 
fervant  entered  the  room  to  execute  his  horrid 
defign ;  but  was  inftantly  feized  by  the  dog,  and 
being  fecured  confefied  his  intentions.     Upon 
what  hypothefis  can  we  account  for  a  degree  of 
forefight  and  penetration  fuch  as  this  ?  Wul  it  be 
fuggeft<^d,  as  a  folution  of  the.  ^fiSculty,  that  a. 
dog  limy  pofiibly  become  capable  in  great  mea^ 
fure  of  underftanding  human  difcourfe,  and  of 
reafoning  and  a(5ting  accordingly;  and  that,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  the  villain  had  either  uttered 
his  defign  in  foliloquy,  or  imparted  it  to  an  accom- 
plice, in  the  hearing  of  the  animal  ?  It  has  been 
difputcd  whether  ^e  brutes  have  any  langus^e 
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•TPcficBeby  tlfey  dan  cxprefs  their  minds  to  each  o- 
ther ;  or  whether  all  the  ndife  they  m;<ke  confifts 
only  of  oriee  inarticulate,  ^nd  unintelligible  even 
to  themfelves.  We  are,  however,  too  little  ac- 
<]uainted  with  Jthe  intellectual  faculties  of  thefe 
-creatures  to  be  able  to  determine  the  point.  Cer- 
^n  it  is,  that  their  pa<rK>ns,  when  excited,  are 
generally  produdive  pf  fome  peculiai*  cry,  but 
whether  this  be  defigned  as  an  exprdfion  of  the 
paffion  to  others,  or  only  a  mechanical  motion  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  laryiix'  occafioned  by  the  pal^ 
fion,  is  what  we  have  no  means 'of  knowing.  We 
may  indeed,  from  anah>gy«  conclude,  with  great 
Teaibn,  that  fome  of  the  cries  of  beafts  are  really 
expreffions  of  their  fentimente  ^  but  whether  one 
beaft  is  capable  of  forming  a  defign,  and  commu- 
nicating that  defign  by  any  kind  of  language  to  o- 
ihers,  is  what  we  fabmit  to  the  judgement  of  the 
readers,  after  giving  the  following  iriftance,  which 
among  others  is  brought  as  a  proof  of  it  by  father 
,  Bougeant.  **  A  Iparrow,  fmding  a  acft  that  a  mar- 
tin had  juft  built,  ftanding  'very  conveniently  for 
faim,  polfeffed  himfelf  of  It.  The  martin,  Seeing 
the  ufurper  in  her  houfe,  called  for  hek>  to  expel 
him*  A  thouland  martins  came  firll  ipeed,  and 
attacked  the  fparrow;  but  the  latter -being  cover- 
ed on  every  iide,  and  prefenting  only  his  large 
beak  at  the  entrance  of  the  neft,  was  inviilnerable, 
<and  made  the  boldeft  -of  them  who  cktril  approach 
him  repent  of  their  temerity.  After  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  combat,  all  the  maitins  diiappeared. 
The  fparrow  thought  he  had  got  the  better,  and 
the  fpedators  judged -that  the  martins  had  aban* 
<ioned  the  undertaking.  ]NcA  in  the  Jeaft.  Im- 
mediately they  returned  to  the  charge >;  and  each 
of  them  having  procured  a  little  of  that  tempered 
earth  with  which  they  make  their  nefbs,  they  all 
'SLt  once  fell  upon  the  iparrow,  and  inclofed  him 
in  the  neft  to  perith  there,  though  they  could  not 
tirive  him  thence.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
•martins  could  have  been  able  to  hatch  and  con- 
cert this  delign  all  of  them  together,  without 
fpeaking  to  each  pther,  or  without  fome  medium 
•of  commanication  equivalent  to  language  .^' 

*  To  Br  UTS.  *.  a.  f  written  ill  for  ^mi/.]  To 
report— This,  once  ^m/r^  through  the  army,  fill- 
«d  them  all  with  heavinefs.  KnoiUi, 

*  BRUTENESS.  n.  /:  {ftrom  hrute.}  Pratality^ 
A  word  jiot  now  ufed.— 

Thou  dotard  vile. 
That  with  thy  brvteuefs  fhend'ft  thy  comely  age. 

Spenftr. 

(i.)  BRUTIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  coun* 

try  in  the  extremity  of  Italv,  from  whence  the 

f>itch  fo  named  (N*'  2>)  was  denominated  and  ori- 

^ally  obtained.  Plin.  Jib.  xw.^ap*  7. 

(1.)  BauTiA,  in  the  medical  writings  of  theanr 
cients,  the  fatteft  and  moft  refinous  kind  of  pkch^ 
iuch  as  was  propcreft  for  making  the  oil  of  pitch; 
called  cJeum  puinum. 

*  To  BRUTIF  Y.  fD,  n.  [from  hnUe.]  To  mak« 
PL  man  a  brute. — O  thou  &llacious  woman  1  am  I 
then  brm^dP  Ay ;  feel  it  here ;  I  fpront,  I  buc^ 
1  am  ripe  horn  mad.  Conj^reve. 

BRUTII.    SeeBRUTTii. 

BRUTJLNESS.  n.  f.  obf.  brittlenefs.  Chauc.  • 

*  BRUTISH,  adj.  [fiom  bme.^  i.  Beftials  rcr 
^^embUng  a  beaft.-r' 
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Ofiris,  Ids,  Orus,  and  their  train* 

With  monftrous  fhapes  and  forccries  abos'd 

Fanatick  Egypt,  and  her  priefts,  to  leek 

Their  wandering  gods  diiguis'd  in^ntfi^fonni 

Mikfut. 
A.  Having  the  tjualities  of  a  brute;  roug^h;  fi- 
vage;  ferocious. — Brutes,  and  bnu\Jb  men*  are 
commonly  more  able  to  bear  pain  than  otheR. 
Gr^w.    3.  Orofs.}  carnal. — 

For  thou  thyfelf  haft  been  a  libertiaey 

As  feniiial  as  the  bnutjh  fting  itielf.  Shok. 

^— After  he  has  flcpt  himfelf  into  ibme  uie  of  him* 
ielf,  by  mmch  ado  he  ftaggers  to  his  table  a^ain, 
and  there  a(5ts  over  the  iame  bruti/b  iceoe.  Sc^L 
4.  Ignorant ;  tmtaught  j  uncivilited.— They  wtie 
not  &  brutijbi  that  they  could  be  igaorant  to  cafl 
upon  the  name  of  Ood.  Hooker* 

♦.BRUTI8HLY.  adn,.  [fhwn  bnttiyh.'}  In  iH 
mauner  of  a  brute,  lavagely ;  irrationally ;  grofsiy. 
—I  am  fodiffidentof  myfelf,  as  bruti/hly  to  fuljoiit 
toanyma^'s<ii^a£es.  King  Charles,— IBoc  a  vam 
to  found  a  confident  prafiice  upon  a  difpma- 
ble  principle,  is  brutjfrlj  to  outrun  hjn  reaJoB. 
South, 

*  BRUTISHNESS.  u./.  ffiom  brutf/h.^  Bru- 
tality; lavagencfs.— All  other  courage,  befides 
that,  is  not  true  valour,  but  brut'ijhniju  Spratt. 

BRUTOJi.    SeeBRUTTON. 

•{i.)  BRUTTfl,  inaacient  geography,  one  of 
the  two  peninfulas  of  Italy,  -the  andent  Calabria 
"being  the  othtr;  itretchmg  5.  towards  Sicily; 
bounded  by  the  fea  on  every  fide  except  by  the 
ifthmus,  between  the  river  LaiJs  and  the  Thurii, 
"where  it  is  terminated  by  Lucania ;  inhabited  by 
the  Bruttii,  for  whofe  country  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans had  no  peculiar  najne;  calling  both  the 
-people  and  the  country  indifcriminately  Bruttii: 
though  Mr  Chambo^  ftiles  the  country  Br  una, 
for  which  he  <iuotes  Pliny.  This  and  a  part  <i 
Lucania  formed  the  ancient  Italia.  It  was  called 
n^TTw,  which  in  Greek  jignifies  fitchj  from  the 
great  qtiantity  of  it  product  therew  '  It  is  <iivid- 
ed  into  two  coafts  by  the  Apenaine;  iiat  on  the 
Tufcan  and  that  on  the  Ionian  Sea;  and  is  now 
called  Calabria  Ultra,  it  now  differs  from  the  an- 
cient Calabria  or  Mefl'apia,  on  the  eaft  on  the 
Adriatic  fea,  which  formed  the  other  penmfiila  or 
heel  of  the  leg,  «i«w  called  Calabria  Gtra^  the 
Bnitlii  forming  the  foot 

(».)  Bruttii,  the  people  of  Bruttii.    N*  e. 

BRU^ITLE, .«./.  obf.  under-wood. 

BRUTTON,  a  town  of  Somcrfetlhire,  fituated 
on  the  river  Brue  5  and  well  inhabited.  It  is  a- 
domed  with  a  very  beautiful  church;  has  a  free 
School,  founded  by  Edward  I.  and  the  ahns-houie 
or  bofpital  is  fo  ^legan^  that  k  has  the  appear- 
ance or  a  college.  It  is  famous  for  malt  and  for 
a  woollen  manufadory  olF  cloth  and  imes.  It  is 
i»  miles  SE.  of  WeHSf  anfl  109  W.  of  London. 
Ion.  a.  30.  W.  Lat.  51. 15.  N. 

{ I.)  BRUTUS,  Lucius  Junius,  the  aiveiiger  of 
the  rape  of  Ludretia,  and  founder  of  the  Roman 
republic,  flourimed  about  A.  A.  C  509.  See 
Rome,  history  of. 

(a.)  Brutus,  Marcus,  thepaffionate  lover  of 
his  country,  and  chief  confpirator  againft  Cxfar, 
flew  himfelf  on  loftng  the  battle  of  Philippi,  A. 
A.  C  4».    See  Rome«  sjistorv  of« 
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(3.)  BnuTUS,  or  Brute,  according  to  the  an- 
cient fabulous  hiftbry  of  this  ifland,  bjr  Gcoffroy 
of  Monmouth,  was^hefirft  king  of  Britain.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  fop  of  Sylviuvand  grand- 
fon  of  Afcanius  the  fon  of  j£nea%  and  bom  in 
luly.  Having  accidentally  killed  his  father,  he 
fled  into  Gieece,  where  he  took  king  Pandrafus 
prifoner,  wbo^kept  thj?  Trojans  in  flavery,  whom 
he  relea&d  on  condition  of  providing  (hips,  &c. 
for  the  Trojans  to  emigrate  with  them.  Being  ad- 
vifed  by  the  oracle  to-  Ciil  weft  beyond  Gaul,  he 
after  fome  adventures,  landed  at  Totiiefs  in  De- 
vonlhire..  Albion  was  then, inhabited  by  a  rem.- 
nant  of  giants,  whom  Brutus  defboyed ;  and  call- 
ed the  iiland  after  hit  own  name  Britaih.  He 
built  a  city  called  Trofa  Nova$  ov  Trajstovant, 
now  London;  and  having  reigned  24  years,  at 
his  death  divided  the  ifland  among  his  3  foas: 
Locrine  bad.  the  middle,  c^leA-Loegria,  now  Eng- 
land; Camber  had  Cambria,  now  Wales;,  and 
Albanadb  Albania,  now  Scotland. 

(4-)  Brutus,  Decimus.  Junius,,  one  of  the  con- 
fpiriitors.  ^ainft  Cseiar,  He  was  ilain  by  Masc 
Antony. 

(5.)  Biitrrus^  John  Michael,  a  man- of  learning 
in  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  in  Venice; 
and,  having  ftudied  at  Padua,  ipent  gieat  part  of 
his  life  in  travellings  and  became  hiftoriographer 
to  the  Emperor.  He  wrote,  i.  A  hiftory  of  Hun- 
gary, a.  A  hiftory  of  Florence.  3.  Ndtes  oa 
Horace^  Caeiasy  Cicero^  &c.  and  other  works^ 

(6.)  Brutus^  Stephen  Junius,  the  difgulied 
author  of  a  political  work  entitled  Vindicia  contrm 
tyramos.    SeeLAaGWBT* 

BRUYERBr  John  i>e  la,  a  celebrated  French 
aitthor,  bom  at  DoupJan,  in  1664.  He  wrote 
Chara^evs,  describing  the  manners  of  his  age,  in 
imitatioQ  of  Hieophraftus.  Thefe  were  not  al- 
ways imaginary^  out  defcriptive,.  as-  was  well 
known,  of  perlbns  of  confiderable  sank.  la 
1693,  he  was  chofen*  a  member  of  the  French  A- 
cademy,  and  died  in  1696.—**  The  Chaia<aers  of 
Bmyere  (feys  Voltaire)  may  jnftly  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  extraordinary  pnxludUons  of  this  age.. 
Antiquity  fumifhes  no  example  of  fuch.  a  work. 
A  ilyle  rapids  concife,  and  nervous ;,  expreiiions 
animated  and  pi^urefque ;  an  ufe  of  language  al- 
together new,  without  offending  againft  its  efta^ 
bliOied  rules,  ftmck  the  public  at  firft  ^  and  the 
allufions,  which  are  crowded  in  almoft  every 
page,  completed  its  fticceli.'*  La  Bruyei^e  (bow- 
ed his  work  in  M.  S.  to  Malelieux,  who  told  him, 
that  the  book  would  have  many  readers,  and  its 
autlior  many  enemies.  It  contains  many  things 
applicable  to  all  timea  and  places. 

BRUyiERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vofges,  and  ci-devant  jprovince  of  Lor- 
rain;  %%  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Luneville.  Lon.  6.  50. 
E.  Lat.  48,  i8.  N. 

BRUYN.    SeeBRUM^N^r. 

BRY,  Brew,  or  Brue,  a  river  in  Sbmer(etfh. 
which  falls  into  the  Briftol  cBannel,  in  Bridge  wa- 
ter bay. 

BRYANS-BRIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Clare  and  province  of  Connaught,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Shannon,  8  miles  N..  of  Limeric. 
I-on.  8.  30.  W.  Lat.  51.  31.  N. 

BRYANSTON,  a  village  near  DubHn, 
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BRYANT,  Sir  Francis,  a  foldier,  ftatelhian^  anJ 
a  poet,  was- bom  of  a  genteel  family,  educated'  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  fpent  fome  time  in  travel^ 
ling.  In  i5»»,  the  14th  of  Henry  VIII.  he  attencU 
ed  the  earl  d  Surrey  to  the  coaft  of  Brittany  ^ 
and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack  of  Moiw 
laix,  which  he  took  and  bumt.^  For  this  fervice 
he  was   knighted  on  the  fpot  by  the  eaii..     la 

1529,  he  was-fent  ambaflador  to  France  \  and,  xxk 

1530,  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  king's  diyprce.. 
He  was  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Henry 
VIIL  and  to  Edward  VI.  ia  the  beginning  of 
whoiie  reign  he  marched  with  the  prote^or  a- 
giunftthe  Scots  ^  and  after  the  batde  of  MufteU 
burgh,  was  made  banneret.  Ia  154^  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  chief  governor  of  Iseland,  where  he  mar* 
ried  tlie  countefs  of  Ormond.  He  died  (bon  af- 
ter,, and  was  buried  at  Waterfoid.  He  wrote,  t^ 
Songs  and  Sonnets.;  ibme  of  which  were  printed 
with  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thdknaa 
Wyat,  Lond.  1565.  ».  Letters  written  from 
Rome  concerning  the  king's  divorce ;  M.  S.  3* 
Various  letters  of  ftate.  4.  A  difpraife  of  the 
life  of  a  courtier^  Bic.  Lond^  1$^  8vo,  fro:iz. 
the  French  of  Alaygri,  who  tranflated  it  ftpm  the 
Caftilian^  languagi»,.ia  which  it  wajB  originally  writ* 
ten  by  Guevara* 

BRYCHEIN,  CBff«'.r«"»I  a  woid.  ufed  by  Hippo^ 
cratea  for  chattering:  of  the  teeth. 

BRYDE,  Sr^aa  ancient  pariib  in  Peebles-(hlre» 
now  united  with  that  of  Traquaic 

BRYE,  JohitTh^ore  DE,,an  excellent  engra* 
ver>  a  native  of  Liege,  who  nefided  chiefly  at 
Frankfort.  He  ieldom  ufed  the  point.  He  ac- 
qjuired  a  neat,  free  ftyle  of  engraving,  excellently 
adapted  to  fmall  fubjeds,  wit^  many  figures  \  as- 
funeral  parades,  proceffions,  &c.  He  alfo  drew 
very  correAly.  His  heads  in  general  are  fpirited^ 
and  his  back  grounds  are  touched  with  a  mafter.* 
ly  hand.  He  died  in  15^8.  The  tvyo  firft  parta 
of  Boiflatd's  coUedtion  of  portraits  were  engraved 
by  him,  aflifted  by  his  jG3n8,  who  afterwards  con** 
tinued  it. 

(i.)  BRYENNIUS,  Manuel,.a  Greek  writei-  on 
mufic,  is  fuppofed  to  have  flourifhed  under  the 
elder  Paleologus,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  uao* 
He  wrote  3  books  on  Harmonics ;  the  firft  is  a 
kind  of  commentary  on  Euclid ;;  the  2d  and  3d 
on  Ptolemy.  He  profefles  to  have  ftudied  perfpi* 
cuity  for  the  fake  of  young  men.  Meibomius  had 
given  the  public  expedations  of  a  tcanHation  of 
this  work;,  but  not  living  to  complete  it,  Dr  WaU 
lis  undertook  it ;  and  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the 
3d  volume  of  his  works^  publilhed  at  Oxford,  in. 
three  volumes  folb,.  169^. 

f.).)'-  Brybnnius,.  Nicephorus,  a  prince  dir:- 
tinguilhed  by  his  courage,,  probity,  and  learningn 
was  bom  at  Oteffia  ia  Macedonia ;  where  his  fa- 
ther by  rebellion  provoked  the  emperor  to  ftnd 
hi»  general  Alexis  Comnenus  againft  him,  who 
ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  but  being  charm- 
ed  with  his  (on  Nicephoms,  he  married  him  to 
his  own  daughter  Anna  Comnena,  fo  famous  by 
her  writings.  When  Alexis  came  to  the.  thronea 
he  gave  Bryennius  the  title  of  C^r  \  but  would 
not  declare  him  his  fucce»Tor,  though  folicited  by 
the  emprefs  Irene :  and  was  therefore  fucceedcd 
by  his  fon  John  CocQ.n2nus,  to  wham  Bryennius 

^  behavvd 
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bdiaved  with  the  utmoft  fidelity.  Being  fent,  a- 
Itout  A.  D.  1 1 37 J  to  befiege  Antioch,  he  fell  fick ; 
and  returning  died  at  Conftantinople.  This  prince 
Wrot^  the  Htftory  of  AUx'u  Comnemuy  which  he 
compofed  at  the  requeft  of  his  mother-in-law,' 
Ii«ne. 

BRYOMOS,  or )  tanong  phyficians,  a  grating 

BRYOMUSy  3  noife  made  by  the  gnalhlng 
of  the  teeth. 

BRYKEIN.    SeeBRYCHEiK. 

BAYN,  a  village  m  Lancaihire,  near  Wigan. 

BRYNING,  5  m.  SW.  of  Kirkham,  Lancaft. 

BRYNTON,  in  StafFordftire,  N.  of  Blimhill. 

•  BRYON,  in  th6  t>otanical  writings  of  the  an* 
dent  Greeks,  an  ibbreviation  of  BltY0NtA.- 
(L)BRYONIAJ  BRYOWY,  a  genus  o(  the  fyn- 

genefia  order,  and  moncecia  clafs  of  plants ;  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  uuder  the  34th  order, 
eucurbitacex.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  five-tooth- 
ed,  with  aquinquefid  corolla,  and  three  filaments, 
la  the  female  the  calyx  is  dentated,  the  corolla 
ouinquefid,  the  ftyle  trifid,  with  a  roundifh  many 
Reded  berry^.    There  are  6  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  Bryonia  africaka,  African  tuberous-root- 
ed bryony. 

•  •».  BRYOMiAr  i^LBA,  rough  orwkitc  bryony  with 
red  flowers,  a  native  of  dry  banks  under  hedges 
in  many  parte  of  Britafn .  The" roots  of  this  plant 
have  by  impoftors  been  lirou^ht  into  a  human 
ihape,  and  ihown  for  mandrakes.  Their  method 
was  to  find  a  young  thriving  plant  of  bryony; 
then  they  op€!n  the  earth  all  round,  being  care- 
ful not  to  difturb  the  lower  fibres ;  and  being  pro- 
vided with  fuch  a  mould  as  is  ufed  for  making 
plafter  figures,  they  fix  the  mould  clofe  to  the 
root,  faftening  it  with  wire  to  keep  it  in  its  pro- 
per fituation  ;  then  they  filled  the  earth  about  the 
root,  leaving  it  to  grow  to  the  fhape  of  the  mould ; 
which  in  one  fummer  it  will  do ;  fo  that  if  done 
In  March,  by  September  it  will  have  the  fhape. 
The  leaves  or  the  plant  are  alfo  impofed  on  peo- 
ple for  mandrake  leaves;  although  there  is  no 
refemblance  between  them,  nor  any  agreement  in 
quality.  The  roots  of  this  fpecies  are  ufed  in 
medicine.  Thefe  are  very  large  fomctimes  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thigh ;  their  fmell,  when  frefli 
is  ftrong  and  difagreeable ;  the  taftc  naufeoufly  bit- 
ter, acrid,  and  biting;  the  juice  is  fo  fharp,  as  in 
little  time  to  excoriate  the  fltin ;  in  drying,  they 
lofe  great  part  of  their  acrimony,  and  aimoft  their 
whole  fcent.  Bryony  root  is  sl  ftrong  irritating 
cathartic ;  and  as  fuch  has  fometimes  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  exhibited  in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome  kinds 
of  dropfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical  diforders, 
where  a  quick  folution  of  vifcid  juices  and  a  fud- 
den  ftimuius  on  the  folids  were  requin.»d.  An  ex- 
trad  prepared  by  water  a6ts  more  mildly,  and 
with  greajer  fafety,  than  the  root  in  fubitancc : 
given  from  half  a  dram  to  a  di-am,  it  is  faid  tp 
prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and  likewife  to  operate 
powerfully  by  urine.  Bryony  root,  applied  ex- 
ternally, is  faid  to  be  a  powemil  difcutient. 

3.  Bryonia  bomariensis,  bryony  with  hairy 
palmated  leaves,  divided  into  5  parts ;  and  obtufe 
fegments.  it  is  a  native  of  warm  countries ;  but 
merits  cultivation^  on  account  of  the  pretty  ap- 
pcirance  it  makes  when  full  of  fruit. 

4.  Br  YON  1  a  CR  fine  A,  fpotteJ  biyony  of  Crete. 
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5.  Bryonia  racemosa,  bryony  with  a  tfd 
olive-ftiaped  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  warm  climates, 
and  perennial ;  but  the  branches  decay  every  win- 
ter. They  flower  in  July,  and  in  warm  fommen 
will  perfeft  then-  feeds  in  Britain.    - 

6.  Bryonia  variegata,  the  American  bryony 
with  variegated  fruit. 

(II.)  Bryont;e,  culture  of  thf.  The  ift 
and  5thYort8  (hould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
frdh  light  .earth ;  and  in  winter  muft  be  placed  in 
the  grceii-houfe  to  protedt  them  from  firofts  and 
rains,  which  would  deftroy  them.  In  fummer  they 
may  be  expofed  to  tiie  open  air,  and  muft  be  fre- 
quently refrefhed  with  water  in  dry  weather.  The 
3d',  4thi  and  dth  forts  are  annual  r  they  muft  be 
raifed  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  vfhcn 
about  3  inches  high  they  fliould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  linall  pot,  ind  plunge<f  into  a  bct- 
bed  of  tanner's  bark.  When  grown  fo  lai^e  as 
to  ramble  about  on  the  furfece  of  the  bed,  and  to 
entangle  with  other  plants,  they  flrould  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  the  Iiark-ftove; 
where  their  hranches  may  be  trained  to  the  wall, 
againft  an  efpalier,  that  they  may  have  fun  and 
air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  then*  produ- 
cing fruit. 

BRYOr^IOIDES,  a  name  given  by  fome  bo- 
tanifts  to  the  fingle  feedcd  cucumber.  Sec  ^icyos. 

(i.)  •  BRYONY.  «./.  [bnonia,  Lat-]    A  plant. 

ii.)  Bryony,  black.    See  Tamus. 
•R  yTIA,  among  ancient  natuniKfls,  the  muft 
of  grapes,  which  remains  after  cxprcffing  the 
jiiice.     • 

BRYUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  4he  56th  na- 
tural order,  viz.  Mu/cij  belonging  to  the  crypto- 
gamla  clafs  of  plants.  The  anthera  is  opercuiatrti 
or  covered  with  a  lid,  the  calrptra  polifhed  ;  aod 
there  is  a  filament  arifing  from  the  tt*rminaJ  tu- 
bercle. There  aie  41  fpecies,  moft  of  them  na- 
tives of  Britain. 

BRZEST,  a  town  in  Silefia- 

PRZEZY.    See  Berzezy. 

BUA,  rfiflandofthcgulph  of  Venice,  on  tlie 
coalt  of  Dalmatia,  near  Trau;  called  alfo  the 
Partridge  island,  becaufe  frequented  by  thoff 
bu-ds.  It  if  called  Bubus  by  PHnv.  During  the 
decline  of  the  empwc  it  was  calfed  Boas  ;  and 
feveral  illuftrious  men  who  fell  under  difgrace  at 
court  were  baniftied  to  it,  particularly  Florcndus* 
mafter  of  the  offices  under  Julian,  Inunentius  dc 
Valenti,  and  the  heretic  Jovinian.  The  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  either  were  not  acquainted  with 
it,  or  were  willing  to  treat  the  baniihed  with  gresi 
clemency.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild ;  tu? 
air  good ;  the  oil,  grapes,  and  fruit  excellent ;  tlie 
fea  around  it  abounds  in  filh,  and  the  port  is  largo 
and  fecurc.  It  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  45  in 
circuit ;  but  rather  high  and  mountainous. 

BUANESr  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gers,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Gafco- 
ny,  feated  on  the  river  Bahus.  Lon.  o.  ?.  E.  Lat 
43.  47.  N. 

BUARCOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  02 
the  Mondego.  Mod  of  its  buildings  wtre  deft  rov- 
ed by  the  earthquake,  in  175a.  Lon.  8.  5.  \V. 
Lat.  40. .;.  N. 

♦  BUB.  »./.  [a  cant  word.]  Strong  malt  T- 
quor. — 
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Or  If  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
"With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  -wit, 
He  loves  cheap  ourt,  and  doul>1^  bubf 
And  fett«es  in  ihf  humdr"U:Ti  c«ub.  Prior* 

B17BALINUS.    See  Anacandaxa. 
BUBALUH,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  the 
buffalo.     Set  Bos,  N^  IV.  J  v.  1—4. 

(i.)  BUBASTIS,  a  name  of  Ifi^,  or  the  moon. 
The  Egyptians  beftowcd  different  names  en  tl?e 
fun  and  moon,  to  chara^erize  their  effects  and 
rclat»ons  with  reL»eA  to  the  earth.    Charemoo, 
a  facr  d  writer  of  Egypt,  leaves  no  doubt  on  tKi* 
fubjc^.    "  Every  thing  which  is  piiblilhed  of  O- 
iiris  and  in 4,  all  the  facerdotal  fables,  allude  onTy 
to  the  p»^afc8  of  the  moon,  and  the  rourfe  of  the 
fun."     Theoiopy,    having   pet^fonified  .fiubaftis, 
formed  a  divinity,  of  whom  a  cat  was  the  fymbol. 
The  pr lefts  fed  it  with  facred  food  \  and  when  it 
died,  thcY  embalmcd'ita  body,  and  carried  it  in 
DO.np  to  the  tomb  prepared  for  it.    Tf:e  ancients 
have  explaintd  this  wor/lu'p  varioujiy.   The  Gretks 
prctctidcd,  that  when  Typhon  declared  war  againft 
the  god",  Apollo  transformed  himfelf  into  a  vul- 
ture. Mercury  into  an  ibis,  and  Bubaftis  into  a 
cat,  ;'nd  that^the  veneration  of  the  people  for  cats 
took  rif;;  fro.Ti  that  fable ;  but  they  afcribe  their 
own    ideas  to  the  Egyptians,  who  thought  very 
differently.     However  that  mav  be,  the  cat  was 
greatly  honoured  in  Egypt,  ana  a  Roman  foldier 
having  i:nprudtntly  killed  one,  was  immediately 
put  to  dtath  by  the  populace.    The  Gretks  who 
worQiipp^td  the  moon  by  the  name  of  JDiana, 
btfftowtd  it  alfo  on  this  Egyptian  divinity.    The 
Egyptians  attributed  to  her  the  virtue  of  ailifting 
pregnant  women,  as  the  Greeks  and  Latins  dul 
to  Otana.    The  phiiofopher  will  feck  for  the  orl. 
gin  of  this  ancient  worihipiu  the  laws  impofed  by 
nature  on  women,  and  which  in  fome  meafure 
follow  the  lunar  revolutions.    The'naturil  philo- 
f  ^phtrs  and  the  poets  buried  it  under  allegories 
unintelligible  to  the  people.     A  perfcd  rcfem- 
blnnce,  however,  does  liot  exift  between  the  two 
deities.    T|2e  Greek*  conftituted  Diana  goddefs 
of  the  chact,  an  attribute  the  Egyptians  did  not 
acknowledge  in  Bubaftis.    D-ana  was  the  daugh- 
ttr  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  but  Bubaftis  of  Ofiris 
a^'d  I(is..  A  queftion  naturally  arifes  here:  How 
could  Bubaftis  be  called  the'daughterof  Ifis,  (ince 
ihe  aifo  was  a  fymbol  of  the  moon  ?  The  Egyp- 
tian   theology  eaftly  explains  this.    Ifis  was  the 
general  appeilation  of  the  moon ;  Bubaftis  a  par* 
ticular  attribute.    The  fun,  in  cowjundtion  with 
the  f^ar  of  the  night,  formed  the  ccle^lial  marriage 
of  Ofiris  and  ifts ;  the  crercent,  which  appears  i. 
days  after,  was  allegorically  calitd  their  daugh- 
ter.   Accordingly,  in  the  city  of  liitbyia^  where 
Bubaftis  was  adored.under  that  title,  the  3d  day  of 
the  lunar  month  was  confecratcd  by  a  particular 
worihip;  becaufe  3  days  after  the  conjuD^ion, 
the  moon  difengaged  fj'om  the  rays  of  the  fun,  ap- 
pears as  a  crefcent,  and  is  vifible.    The  Egypti  ins 
celebrated  therefore  a  foltffcnity  in  honour  of  Bu- 
baftis, which  io  their  tongue  fignified  new  moon. 
(a.)BuBA3Tis,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of 
Egypt  built  in'  honour  of  the  goddefs,  (N*  i.) 
and'  where,  according  to  Herodptus^  the  people 
annually  alTembled  from  «Q  parts  of  Egypt,  to  ce« 
it  brat  e  her  feftival. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  H. 
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(i.)  ♦  BUBBLE.  »./.  \bobbeh  Dutch.]  i.  Aflnall 
bladder  of  water ;  a  film  of  water  filled  wilh,wind« 
^Bubbles  are  in  the  form  of  a  hcipiiphere  ;  air 
within,  and  a  little  flcin  of  water 'without:  an^ 
it  feemeth  fomewbat  ftrange,  that  the  air  fiiouIJ 
rife  fo  fwifily,  while  it  is  in  the  water,  and  when 
it  Cometh  to  the  top,  ihould  be  ftayed  by  fo  weak 
a  cover  as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  Bacon. — The  co- 
lours of  bubbles^  with  which  chifcren  pfay,  are  va- 
rious'and  change  their  fituation  vaiioufly,  wtlh« 
out  ai*y  refpe^  to  confine  or  ihadov^f  Newton* 
%,  Any  fhing  which  wants  folidity  and'firoiiiefs; 
any  thing  that  i^  more  fpecioua  than  real.-^The 
earl  of  Lincoln  was  induced  to  participate,  not 
lightly  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  proceedings  there» 
which  was  but  a  bubbUt  but  upon  letters  from.the 
lady  Margaret.  Bacon, — 
Then  a  foldipr, 

Seeking  the  btMU  reputation, 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  SbafteJ^arem 

War,  he  fung,  is  toil  and  trouble. 

Honour  but  an  empty  bubbUf  > 

Fighting  ftiU,  ard  ftill  deftroying.  Drydm. 

3.  A  cheat ;  a  faife  (how.— 

The  nation  then  too  late  will  find, 
Bireftors  proroifes  but  wind,  ' 

South- Sea  at  beft  a  mighty  bubble.  Swift* 

4.  The  perfon  cheated. — 

Ceafe,  deareft  mother,  ceafe  to  chide  $ 

Gany'fl  a  cheat,  and  I'm  a  bubble ; 

Yet  why  this  great  excefs  of  trouble  ?  Prior^ 
— He  has  been  my  bubble  thefe  twenty  years,  andy 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  underftands  no  more 
of  his  own  affairs,  than  a  child  in  fwaddling  dothc^t* 
Arbutbnot.  4 

(2.}  BuBBkE,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term  given  to 
a  projeA  for  railing  money  on  imaginary  grounds* 
too  much  pra^lifed  in  France  and  England,  in  17199 
1 720,  and  1 711.  The  pretence  of  thofe  fchemes  was 
the  railing  a  capital  for  retrieving,  fetting  00.  foot^ 
or  carrying  on,  fome  promifing  and  iifeful  branch  of 
trade,  hianufadure,  machinery,  or  the  lik«.  To 
this  end  propiofaU  were  made  out,  fhowing  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  undertaking,  and 
inviting  perfons  to  be  engaged  in  it.  The  fum  ne- 
ctfTary  to  manage  the  affair,  together  with  the  pro- 
fits expected  from  it,  were  divided  into  (harts  or 
fubfcnptions,  to  be  purchafcd  by  any  difpofed  to 
adventure  therein.  Bubbles  by  which  the  public 
have  bten  tricked,  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  i.  Thofe 
which  we  may  properly  enough  term  trading biA'' 
bles ;  a.  Stock  or  fund  bubbles.  The  former  have 
been  of  various  kinds;  and  the  latter  at  differene 
times,  as  in  17 19  and  X7io. 

(3.)  Bubble,  in  natural  philofophy,  ,a  fmali 
drop  or  veficle  of  any  fluid  filled  with  air^  and 
formed  either  on  its  furface  by  an  addition  of 
more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining,  &c.;  orinitafub* 
ftance  by  an  inteftine  motion  of  its  component  par- 
iiclcs.  Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  conprefTible,  /.  e. 
they  take  up  more  or  lefs  room  as  the  included 
air  is  more  or  lefa  heated,  or  more  or  lefs  preffed 
from  without;  and  are  round,  becaufe  the  in- 
cluded air  aifts  equally  from  within  all  around. 

(1.)  *  To  Bubble,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]   -To 

cheat :  a  cant  word.— He  tells  me,  with  great  paf- 

fion,  tliat  ihe  has  bubbled  him  out  of  bis  youth  \ 

and  has  drilled  him  on  to  five  and.  fifty.  Addifon. 
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"^Charles  Mather  could  not  bubble  a  young  beau 

better  with  a  toy.  Arbuthnaf, 

.    (a.)  ♦  To  Bubble,  v.  «.  i.  To  rife  in  bub- 

bUs.— 

Alas !  a  crlmfon  river  of  warm  btood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  ftirrM  with  wind, 
Both  rife  and  fail.  SbakeJ^are* 

Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  fting,    ' 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing  : 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hcilbrotb  boil  and  b^ble.        Sbakjpeare. 
Still  bubble  on,  and  pour  forth  blood  and  tears. 

Drjden^ 
--The  fame  fpring  fuffers  at  fometimeo  a  very  ma- 
nifcft  rem'flion  of  its  heat:  at  others,  as  mamfeft 
an  increafe  of  it;  yea,  fometiracs  to  that  cxctfs, 
as  to  make  it  boil  and  bubble  with  extreme  heat. 
HTood^ward,    a.  To  run  with  a  gentle  noift* — 
For  thee  the  bubbling  fprings  appear'd  to 
mt)um, 
And  \ihirprfng  pines  made  vows  for  thy  re- 
tnin.  Dtfden. 

Not  bubbling  fountama  to  the  thirfty  fwam. 
Not  Ihow'rs  to  larks,  'Or  funfhine  to  the  bee. 
Are  ha  f  fo  charming  as  thy  fight  to  me.  Pepe, 

*  BUBBLER.  «. /.  [from  babbie.]  A  cheat.— 
•What  words  Tcan  fuffice  to  exprcft,  how  infinitely 
I  efteem  you,  above  all  the  great  ones  in  this  part 
of  the  world ;  pbove  all  the  Jews,  jobbers,  and 
bubbUn  !   Dif^by  to  Pope, 

*  BUBBY.  n.  /.  A  woman's  breafts.— PoK! 
fay  they,  lo  fee  a  handfome,  briflc,  genteel  young 
felloW;  fo  much  gjovtrned  by  a  doating  old  wo- 
man J  why  don't  you  go  a«  .d  fuck  the  bubbj  ? 
Arhntbnot, 

BUBNALL,  the  name  of  two  vHlages  viz.  i. 
in  Pfakof  Derby:  »•  in  Warwickftiire,  W.  of 
Durfmore  Hc^th. 

(i.)  ♦  BUBO:  n.  r.  [Lat.  from  ^»C*r,  the  groin.] 
That  part  of  the  groin  from  the  bcndmg  of  the 
thigh  to  the  fcrotum;  and  therefore  all  tumours 
in  that  part  are  called  btAoes,  ^uincy.—l  fuppu- 
rated  it  after  the  manner  of  a  bubo^  opened  it, 
and  cnd'^avourcd  deterfion.  fVifeman, 

(a.)  Bubo,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fp^cies  of  ftrix.    See  SxRit. 

(t.)  Bubo,  or  >  in  furgery,  a  tumour  which  ari- 

riUBOE,  {  fes,  with  inflammation,  in  the 
arm-pits  and  the  groin.    Ser  Mediciwe  Index. 

BUBON,  MitCEDONTAN  PARSi^EY :  a  genus  of 
if'.e  digynia  order,  belot:gin^  to  the  pcntandria 
ciafs  of  plants;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  461 K  order,  Vmbellafa,  The  fruit  is 
ovated,  ftriated  and  villous.  There  are  4  fpecies 
vi'hfch  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  require  the 
common  cultur-  of  other  exotic  vi^getahles;  viat. 

r.  BuBON  GALBANUM  cr  AfHcan  feruU,  rifes 
•^th  an  upright  ftalk  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
which  at  bottom  i.^  woody,  ha^mg  a  purpiifh  bark 
covered  witk  k  whiti(h  powder  that  comes  off 
when  handled.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is 
^Rrnilhed  with  leaves  at  every  joint,  the  f<y)t-ftalk9 
half  embracing  them  at  their  bafe,  and'  are  &t 
with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  lovage,  but  fmaller, 
and  of  a  grey  colour :  the  top  ot  the  flalk  is  ter- 
minated by  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers;  which 
are  focceeded  by  oblong  channelled  feeds,  which 
^ave  a  thia  meocbraQc  or  wiog  on  their  border. 
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When  any  part  of  the  plant  is  broken,  there  xffxscf 
out  a  little  thin  milk  of  a  cream  coloDr,  wtncb 
hath  a  ib'ong  fcent  of  gaibanum. 

a.  BuBON  GUMMiFERVM,  With  a  fnotfk  chervil 
leaf,  rifes  with  a  ligneous  (talk  about  the  iame 
height  \  and  is  garnilhed  wit^kaves  at  each  joint, 
which  branch  out  like  the  former ;  bat  the  fmall 
leaves  or  lobes  are  narrow  and  indented  like  tboic 
of  baftard  hemlocks  The  ftaik'  is  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort-— 
The  gaibanum  of  the  fttops  is  fuppo&rd  to  be  pro- 
cured from  thcfe  two  fpecies. 

3.  BuBON  mACEDoNicuif  fends  out  naany 
leaves  from  the  root;  the  lowed  grow  afmuii 
horizontally,  fpreading  near  the  farface  of  the 
ground  ;  the  foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf  divides  into 
feveral  fmailer ;  which  are  garnrtfced  with  f  rooth 
rbomb^fl>apcd  leaves,  which  arc  of  a  bright  pale- 
green  coloitr,  and  lawe^  on  their  edjces.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plant  arifes  the  flower-ftcm,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividbg  into  many 
branches,  each  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  wh.tc 
flowers,  which  are  fuccecded  by  oblong  hairy 
feeds.  This  plant,  in  warm  countries,  i&  bien- 
nial; the  plants,  which  rife  from  fced^  one  year 
produce  flowers,  and  feeds  the  next,  ani^  then 
perifh ;  but  in  Britain  they  ftWom  flower  till  the 
'3d  or  4th  ;  but  whenever  the  plact  flowers,  it  aN 
ways  dies* 

4.  BuKOfi  RiGiDUNt,  hard  or  rigid  ferula,  is  a 
native  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  low  pereanial  plant,  b^. 
ving  ftiort,  ftiffy  and  very  narrow  leaver  :  the  flow. 
er  (talk  rifes  a  foot  hig^,  which  is  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  fmall  white  flowers ;  which  arc  fuc 
ceeded  by  fmall,  obiong,  channelled  feeds.  It  is 
a  plant  of  little  beauty  or  ufe,  fo  is  only  cultiva- 
ted for  the  fake  of  varitty. 

BUBONA,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  tutelar 
goddrfs  of  the  larger  cattle. 

(x.)  BUBONIUM,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of 
the  Inula. 

(a.)BuBoiiiDM  isalfo  a  name  given  by  fome 
botanilts  to  the  AsTfifc  atticvs.  or  goldco  ftar- 
wort. 

BUBONIUS  LAPIS,  a  figured  ftonc,  in  fliapc 
refembling  an  owl's  head,  of  a  flinty  fubftance, 
black  within,  and  cinentious  without ;  thus  de- 
nominated by  Dr  Plott.    Hijl,  0:^rd,  ch.  v.  J 

('i.) «  BUBONOCELE. »./  ILat.  from  ^-C.  the 
groin,  and  kitXi*,  a  rupture.}  a  particular  kind  of 
rupture,  when  the  inteftines,  break  down  into  the 
groin.  Quincf, — When  the  iuteftine,  or  omentum, 
falls  through  the  rings  of  the  abdominal  raufce* 
into  the  groin,  it  is  called  Jkrnia  i^gt&tutlii  or  if 
into  the  fcrotumf /erotaliji  Ihcfe  twb,  though 
the  firft  only  b  properly  fo  called,  are  known  by 
the  nime  of  bulwnocelet  Sharp. 

(2.)  Bubonocele.    Sec  Suit tntr. 

BUBTON,  a  villagp  in  Dcrby&irc,  in  Apple- 
tree  hundred. 

*  BUBUKLE.  «./.  a  red  pitople.— Hi«  fecc  it 
all  bubukiesi  and  Whelks,  and  knobs  and  fiAmes 
of  fire.  SbaA» 

BUBULCA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  frrfti-water 
fllh,  called  by  fomc  bouViera  and  petbkse.  It 
ii  fmall,  fiat,  aud  very  (bon,  approachir^g  to  a 
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TtmAd  rather  than  a  long  ihape,  and  of  a  fine  fil 
■very  whitcnefs,  Icldom  above  %  inches  in  leogth. 

BUBULCU5),  >     Name*  of  the  conftcllatioit 

BUBULUSr     S    BooTE*, 

BUBUS.    See  Boa. 

BUBWITH,  in  Yorkflilre,  W.  of  Wighton. 

BUC,  George,  a  learned  Englifli  antiquariant 
who  flouriihfd  in  the  btginnlng  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. In  the  rcif:n  ot  K.  James  L  be  was  made  one 
^f  the  gentlemen  of  tht  priv^  chamber,  knight- 
ed :  and  conftituted  m.iftcr  of  the  revels.  He 
wrote,  I.  The  hiftory  of  the  rcipn  of  Richard  Jil. 
in  which  he  takes  great  pains  to  wipe  oflT  the 
bloody  (lains  that  have  blotted  bis  chax^AcTf  and 
reprefents  the  pcrfon  and  anions  ot  that  prince 
in  a  much  lefs  odiouR  light,  than  othtr  hiftortans 
have  done:  »•  A  treatife  of  the  art  of  revels;  and 
.^.  A  work  intitltd  the  Third  Univerfilie  of  Eng- 
land. 

BUCA,  in  natural  hiftory^  a  name  given  by 
foire  authors  to  the  succinum. 

BUCAN.    See  Buccan. 

To  BucAM.    Sec  To  Buccan. 

BUCANEER,  or>    «     o   ^^-  ^w 

{i.)BUCANI£R.i   SeeBi;rcAN4BR,  ff. 

(a.)  *  BucANiERs.  »./.  a  cant  word  for  the 
privateers,  or  pirates  of  America. 

BUCANlflNG.    SeeBucCANiMG. 

BUCAO,  m  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  ^  ^ecies  m 
Xcreech  owl,  of  the  fize  of  a  peacock,  common  in 
thofe  iilands.  It  is  very  beautiful,  but  makes  a 
hideous  noife  in  the  night. 

BUCARDIA,  or )  in  natural  hiftorjr,  a  name 

BUCAROITES,  {  given  by  many  authors  to  a 
itonc,  in  fome  degree  refcmbUng  the  figure  of  an 
ox's  heart.  Jt  is  ufually  of  t-he  fubftance  of  the 
coarfer  ftones,  and  is  no  other  than  a  quantity  of 
the  matter  of  fuch  ftone,  received  while  moxft  into 
the  cavity  of  a  large  cockle,  and  thence  afluming 
the  figure  of  the  infide  of  that  (hell,  the  depref* 
^on  of  the  head  of  the  cockle,  where  the  canlo 
or  hinge  of  this  /hell  iSf  makes  a  long  and  targe 
dent  in  the  formed  mafs,  which  given  it  a  heart- 
like  ihape.  Plott  mentions  ^bu^ardius%  which  he 
found  at  Stretford  in  Stafibrdfhire,  which  weigh- 
ed 20  lb.  though  broken  half  away,  curioufly  rcti- 
<culated,  with  a  white-fpar  cok>ured  ftone. 

BUCARDIUM,  in  natural  hiaory,  a  name  gi- 
Ten  by  authors  to  a  kind  of  heart  fheil,  re(embtiiig 
an  ox  8  heart  in  ihape ;  it  is  of  the  genus  of  the 
corditormes,  or  heart-ihcUs,  and  differs  from  the 
other  kinds,  in  bting  of  a  noore  globular  figure. 

BUCCA,  in  anatomy,  the  cheek. 

Bucc£  MUscuLUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
by  fome  to  tl>e  mufcle  more  ufually  called. the 
«u C CI N ATO K«  and  eontrabent  Jabiorum, 

BuccA  FERaEA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 
Micheli  to  a  g<.nus  of  plants,  called  fince  by  Lin- 
Dzus  rapp'ta, 

BUCCAL,  adj.  belonging  to  the  cheek. 

BUCCALES  GLANDULJE  are  fmail  glands  dif- 
pcrfcd  over  the  inner  fide  of  the  cheeks  and  lipa, 
which  feparate  a  fpittle  ufeful  in  maftication  and 
digeftion.  Stei^o  and  fome  other  writers^  con* 
found  the  buccal  with  the  maxillary  glands. 

BUCCAN,  »./.  the  place  where  the  Buceaniert 
Imokf  aad  dry  their  meat*    The  name  is  alfb  ap-    lea^fhoreJ 


plied  to  the  grate  or  hurdie,  made  of  Brazil  wpod« 
upon  which  the  meat  is  hune  above  the  fire. 

To  ByccAN,  or  Bucan,  1;.  a.  To  fmoke  and 
dry  flcfli,  or  fifh.    See  Buccaniers,  $  %• 
.  (i*)'BUCCANIER,   or  Bucamier,  one  who 
dne<»  an.i  fmokes  fldh  or  fifti  after  the  manner  of 
the  Indians*    The  name  was  particularly  given  to 
the  firft  Frtnch  fettlcrs  on  the  ifland  of  St  Domin- 
go, whofe  fole  employment  c unfitted  in  hunting 
wild  bulls  or  boars,  in  order  to  fell  their  hides  and 
flefh.    See  $  a.    It  has  aifo  been  applied  to  thofe 
famous  piratical  adventurer^,  chiefly  Englifh  and 
French,  who  joined  together  to  make  depreda* 
tions  on  the  Spaniards  of  America.    See  J  5 — 7. 
().)Buccamibrs  OF  St  Domingo.    TheSpa* 
ntards  had  not  been  long  in  poiTeffion  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  and  the  continent  of  America,  when  other 
nations, -efpecially  the  EngtiOt  and  French,  began 
to  follow  them.    But  though  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  people  fuch  extenfive  countries  them- 
felves,  they  were  refolvcd  that  no  others  (hould 
do  it  for  them^  and  therefore  made  a  moft  cruel. 
war  on  all  thofe  of  any  other  nation  who  attempted 
to  fettle  in  any  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee  iflands* 
The  Frrncb,  however,  were  at  hft  lucky  enough 
to  acquire  fome  footing  in  the  ifland  of  St  Chrif- 
topher's  \  but  by  the  t-ime  they  began  to  form  a 
regular  government,  the  Spaniards  found  means 
to  diflodge  them^    Upon  this  the  wretched  fugi- 
tives, confidering  at  how  great  a  diflance  they 
were  from  their  mother  country,  and  how  near 
to  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  or  St  Domingo,  the 
northern  parts  of  which  were  then  uninhabited 
and  full  of  fwine  and  black  cattle,  immediately 
rcfolved  to  take  .poireiTion  of  that  country,  in  con- 
junftion  witli*  other  adventurerp  of  their  own  and 
the  Engliih  nation.    And  the  Dutch  promifed  to  * 
fupply  them  plentifully  wjth  all  kinds  of  neceHU- 
nes  they  might  require.  In  exchange  for  the  hides 
and  tallow  they^ould  procure  by  hunting.  Thefc 
new  fet tiers  obtained  the  iiame.  of  huccanten^  from 
their  cuftom  of  (luccaoing  their  beef  and  pork  to 
prcferve  it  for  confumption  or  fale.    But  fom« 
of  them  foon  grew  tired  of  this  new  way  of  life, 
and  took  to  planting 4  while  many  more  chofe  to 
turn  pirates,  trufting  to  find  among  thofe  who 
Kenrained  on  ihore  a  quick  fale  for  all  the  plunder 
they  could  yiake  at  fea.    This  new  body  of  ad* 
vjcnturcrs  were  called /r<?^^oo/^rj,  from  their  ma^ 
king  free  booty  of  whatever  came  in  their  way.— 
The  colony  novv  began  to  thrive  faft  by  the  riches 
acquired  by  thefe  free-hooters,  and  the  prnfufiou 
with  which  they  diftributed  them  among  their  old 
comparfions,  the  buccaneers  and  planters,  for  the 
meerefl^  ^rifles.    This  brought  numbers  of  fettlcrs 
from  Franfe^  in  quality  of  indented  fcrvants,  tho? 
they  toiled  rather  like  iiaves  during  the  3  years 
for  which  they  generally  bound  thcmfelvcs.    One 
of  thefe  men  prefuming  to  reprefent  to  his  mafter, 
who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sun^jay  for  fending  him 
with  ikios  to  the  poit,  that  God  had  ^orbiddeq 
fuch  a  praAice,  w^hen  he  had  declared,  **  Six  day» 
(halt  thou  labour,  and  on  the  7th  day  fhall  thou  - 
refl;"     "And  I  (replied  the  brutal  huccanier} 
fay  to  thee.    Six   davs    (halt    thou    kill    bull% 
and  ft  rip  them  of  their  (kins,  and  on  the  fe- 
venth  dav  (h^it  th*>u  carry  their  hides  to  the 


This  command,  followed  by  blowt. 


foon  enforced  ob«*iencc. 

fifted  nf  4  claflVs :  buccanitriJ ;  ftrebootcw  j  piant 
crRj  and  indented  frrvant«;  who  now  bejran  to 
call  themfclvc^  the  bofh  of  adventurers.  They  li- 
ved together  in  pcrfeft  harmony  under,  a  kind  of 
^democracy";  every  freeman  had  a  d.fpotic  autho- 
rity over  his  own  family;  and  every  ctptain  was 
fovcreijrn  in  his  own  fhip,  though  liable  to  be  dif- 
carded  at  the  difcretion  of  the  crew.  Th^  phnN 
ers  fettled  chiefly  in  (he  little  ill^nd  of  Toriuga 
on  the  northern  coaft  of  Hifpaniola;  but  it  whs 
not  long  before  fome  of  them  going  to  the  g^eat 
ifland  to  hunt  with  the  buccanier?,  the  reft  were 
furpnfed  by  the  Spaniards;  and  alU  even  thofe 
fvho  had  furrendcrcd  at  difcretion,  were  put  to 
the  fword  or  hanged.  The  Spaniards  no\y  refol- 
ving  to  rid  (he  great  illanJ  of  the  buccaneers,  af- 
femWcd  a  body  of  500  lance  men,  who,  by  their 
ffcldom  going  fewer  than  50  in  A  company,  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  the  Fifties  from  their  enemies. 

'  (3.)BUCCAHIERS  OF  St  DOMINOO,  CUSTOMS, 

Ac.  OF  THE.  The  buccanicrg'had  hitherto  lived 
in  little  huts  built  on  fome  fpot^  of  ckareJ  grnund, 
juft  large  enough  to  dry  their  ikins  on,  and  con- 
tain thtir  btlccaning  houfes.  Thefe  fpots  they 
€:alled  Boueanit  and  the  huts  they  dwelt  in  jliou- 
paSi  a  word  which  they  borrowt  d  from  the  Spa'- 
niards,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the  natiyc*.— '' 
Though  thefe  ajoupas  laV  open  on  ali  fidee,  they 
Vftrt  very  agreeable  to  the  hardy  inhabitat  ts,  in 
SL  climate  where  wind  and  air  are  fo  very  delirahte. 
A«  the  buccaniers  had  neither  wives  nor  children, 
they  aflbciated  by  pajrs,  "and  mutually  rendered 
each  other  all  the  fervices  a  maftcr  could  reafon- 
ably  ei^pcA  from  a  fervant,  living  together  in  fo 
perfeft  a  community,  that  the  furvivor  always  fuc- 
cceded  his  deceafcd  parttier.  This  kind  of  union 
or  fcilowfliip  they  CK\\td\/*emate!oter^  infiiloring, 
and  each  cither  matelote  or  failor»  l^henrc  is  deri- 
ved the  cuftom  of  giving,  at  leaft  m  fome  parts  of 
the  Freocb  Antifics,  the  name  mottlotdf^e^  failor- 
hge,  to  any  Vmd  of  fociety  formed  by  private  per- 
fons  for  their  mutual  advantage.  They  behaved 
to  each  other  with  the  greateft  juftice  and  open- 
nefs  of  heart ;  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to  keep 
Sny  thing  under  lock  arii  key;* but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leaft  pilfering  was  unpardonable,  and 
puni^cd  with'expulixofl  from  the  community.— 
And  indeed  there  could  be  no  great  temptation  to 
ileal,  when  it  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honour  ne- 
V  r  to  refufe  a  neighbour  what  he  wanted ;  and 
vherc  there  was  fo  little  property,  ft  was  impof- 
Tible  there  ihbuld  betnany  difputes.  If  any  hap- 
pened, the  common  friends  01  the  parties  at  va- 
riance interpofed,  and  foon  put  an  end  to  the  dif- 
ference. As  to  Uws,  the  bf^caniers  acknowledged 
none  but  fome  rules  drawn  up  in  convention? 
among  the mfclvp9.  They  filenced  all-objeAions 
fi-otn  ftranger«»  by  coolly  anfwering,  that  U  was 
not  the  cuftom  of  the  coaft ;  and  grounded  their 
right  of  ading  in  this  manner,  on  their  baptifm 
vnder  the  tropic,  which  freed  them,  in  their  opi- 
nion, from  an  obligations  antcced^.t  t6  th^t  ma- 
rine ceremony.  TJie  governor  of  Tortiiga,  when 
that  ifland  was  again  fettled,  though  appointed 
by  the  French  covrt,  had  very  little  authority 
over  them ;  they  contented  themfclvep  with  rcn- 
^crirrg  him  from  time  to  time  fomeQ>ght  homage. 
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Thu<»  the  colony  con.  Thlyhad  in  a  winner  entirely  fliaken  off  religion, 
and  thought  they  did  a  great  deal  in  not  wholly 
forgetting  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Wc  need  not 
bt  lurprifed  to  meet  with  nation?,*  amorg  whom 
it  is  difficult  tod'fcf>ver  any  trace  of  rdi^icus  wor- 
ihip :  for  it  is  certain,  that  had  ihe  buccanters  nf 
St  Domingo  been  perpetuated  on  the  fame  foo»irg 
they  fdbfifted  at  this  time,  tie  3d  or  4fh  gcnrT^- 
tion  of  th^m  wouH  have- as  iitlle  religion  as  the 
Caffres  and  Ilottcrtota  of  Africa,  or  tht  Top^nam- 
boiis  and  CannlbaW  of  America.  They  cvrn  laid 
alide  their  furnamrs,  ai  d  afiumed  nicknames  or 
martial  rames,  moft  of  which  hate  contir.ueil  Jo 
their  familirs  to  this  day.  Many,  however,  f>o 
their  marrying,  which  feldom  happened  till  they 
turned  pUnters,  took  care  to  have  their  furnamrs 
inferted  in  the  marriage  contract ;  and  this  prac- 
tice gave  occafion  to  a  proverb  ftill  cwrrtni  in  the 
French  Antilles,  a  man  is  not  to  be  kno^tfn  Uli  be 
takes  a  loife.  Their  drtfs  "conliflcd  of  a  filthy 
greafy  ihirl,  dyed  with  the  blood  ofvrhe  ar.imah 
they  killed  ;  a  pair  of  tf&iiftrs  ftiU  more  nafty  ;  a 
thong  of  leather  by  way  of  belt,  to  which  thty 
hun^  a  cafe  coptamtng  forae  Dutch  knives,  and  a 
kind  of  very  Ihort  I'abre  called  Manebette  i  a  h^t 
without  any  brim,  except  a  little  flap  on  the  front ; 
and  ftioes  of  hog-  ikins  ail  of  a  piece.  Their  gnn 
were  t\  ^^^^  *"  the  barrel,  and  of  a  bore  to  cairy 
balls  of  an  ounce.  Every  man  had  hi«  cortrad 
fervants,  more  or  fewer  according  to  his  abilities ; 
befides  a  pick  of  »o  or  30  dogs,  among  wiiich 
there  was  aifa  a  couple  of  beagle*.  Their  chief 
^mployme^t  at  firft  was  ox  hunti^ig  ;  and  if  at 
any  time  they  chafed  a  wild  hog,  it  was  rather 
for  paftime,  or  to  rrakc  p^rovifion  for  a  feaft,  than 
for  ^ny  orhcr  advantage.  ^  But  in  proccfs  of  time, 
fome  of  them  betook  rhemfclves  dr.tircly  to  hunt- 
ing of  hogs,  whofe  flcfli  thty  buccaned  in  t>*c 
following  manner :  Firft,  they  cut  the  fltfh 
intb  vfry  long  pieces,  an  inch  ani  an  half  th»ck, 
and  fprinkW  them  with  fr^lt,  which  they  rubbed 
off  after  14  hounr.  Then  they  dried  thefe  piec« 
in  ftnves  over  the  "fire- made  of  the  fkin  and  Done« 
of  the  beaft  till  they  ^rew  as  hard  as  a  board,  ard 
a0umed  a  deep  brown  colour.  Pork  prepared  10 
this  manner  will  keep  in  calks  above  a  year  ;and 
When  fteeped  but  a  little  while  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, become  plump  and  rdfy,  and  yield  moreover 
k  moft  grateful  fmell,  either  broiled  or  boiled,  or 
btherwife  drefled,  enough  to  tempt  the  moft  lan- 
guid appetite,  and  pleafe  the  moft  delicate- pa tatr. 
Thofe  who  hunt  the  wild  boar  have  of  late  been 
called  fimply  hunters.  In  hut1ttr.g,tbey  fet  out  tt 
day  break,  preceded  by  the  beafflcs,  and  followed 
by  their  fervants  with  the  reft  of  the  dogt;  and  as 
they  made  it  a  point  never  to  balk  their  btagle?, 
they  were  often  led  by  them  over  the  moft  fright- 
ful precipice*,  aod  through  places  whieh  any  o- 
ther  mortal  would  haVc  deemed'  abfolutely  im- 
paflable.  As  foon  as  tbt  beagles  had  roufed  the 
game,  the  rt  ft  of*  the  dogfi'ftruck  up  and  furround- 
ed  the  beaft,  ftopping  it,  and  keeping  a  conftant 
barking  tilt  the  buccanier  could  get  near  enough 
to  (hoot  it  (  in  doing  this,  he  commonly  aimed  at 
the  pit  of  the  brraft ;  when  the  beaft  fell*  he  ban- 
flrung  it  to  prevent  its  rifing  again.  But  tt  bis 
fomctimes  ha()pened  that  the  creature,  not  wound- 
ed enough  to  tumble  to  the  grouud,  has  run  fori. 
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oufly  At  his  p!!rfucr,  and  ripped  him  up 
general  tht  buccanier  fcldom  miflVd  his  aim  i  and 
when  he  did,  was  nioible  chough  to  get  up  the  Ircf , 
bt^hind  which  he  haJ  the  precaiTtion  t«>  pface  hirn- 
Iclf.  Some  of  them  fiave  c,vco  been  fcen  to  over- 
take the  bead  in  chace,  and  hamfttingyjg  it  *ith 


f    us    ^  ,  BUG 

But  in  receive  no  quarter;  by  which  n^eans  they  rfUtt 
efcaped ;  nayt  there  are  many  inftanCe*  of  fingie 
men  fighting  their^  way  through  numbers.  Thcfe 
dang-rA.  however,  and  the  fuccefa  of  the  Spaniards 
in  difcnvering  their  boucans,  where  they  ui«d  to 
furprife  and  cut  ttie  throats  pf  them  and  their  fcr- 


oiit  any  further  c^jremony.    As  Toon  as  the  prey'  vants  in  their  fleept.  engaged  them  to  cohabit  ia 


was  half  fkinricd,  the  mafter  cut  out  a  larpe  -bone 
and  fucked  the  marrow  for  breakfalt.  The  reft 
he  left  to  his  fcrvant^,  one  of  whom  always  re- 
mained behind  to  finifh  the  Ikinning,  and  brinj? 
the  JkJn  with  a  choice  piece  r>f  meat  for  the  huntf- 
men's  dinner.  They  thtn  continued  the  chace  till 
they  had  killed  as  manybeafts  as  there  arTe  heads 
in  the  company.  The  mafter  was  the  laft  to  re- 
turn to  the  boucan,  loaded  like  the  rtft  with  a 
ikin  and  a  piece  of  meat.  Here  the  burc.iniers 
found  their  tables  ready  :  for  every  one  had  his 
Separate  table;  which  was  the  firft  thine,  any  way 
fit  for  the  purpofc,  that  came  in  their  way,  a 
Hone,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  like.  No  table- 
cloth, no  napkin,  no  bread  or  wine  gr^lced  their 
board  ;  not  even  potatoes  or  bananas,  iinlef'»  they 
found  them  ready  to  their  hands.  Whtn  this  did 
rot  happen,  the  fat  and  Iran  of  the  j??rmc,  taken 
nli'ematcly,  ftrved  to  fupply  the  place.  A  little 
pimento,  and  the  fqueeze  of  an  orange,  their  only 
lauce ;  cont<T»tmcnt,  peace  of  mfnd,  a  good  ap- 
petite, and  abundance  of  mirth,  made  every  thin^ 
ngieeabie.  T^^ps  thty  lived  till  thty  had  com- 
pleted the  nun^bcr  of  hides,  for  which  ihey  had 
agreed  w'th  the  merchants;  when  thty  carried 
them  to  Tortuga,  or  fomeppJtof  thegcat  iiland. 
As  the  huccahiers  ufed  much  excrcilc,  and  fed  on- 
ly on  flefh  they  generally  enjoyed  a  good  ,ft^te  of 


great  numbers,  •and  even  to  a^  offeniively,  ia' 
hopes  ihat  by  fo  doing  they  might  at  laft  ii^doce 
the  Spaniards  to  let  them  live  in  peace.  Ikit  the 
fury  with  which  they  behaved  whenever  they  met 
any  Spaniards,  fcrved  only  to  make  their  enemies' 
more  intent  on  their  deftru^ion:  and  affiftance 
coming  to  both  parties,  the  whole  ifland  was  turn<» 
ed  into  a  n:4ughter  boufe,  and  fo  much  blood  fpitt 
of)  both  -fides,  that  many  places,  on  account  of 
the  carnage  of  which  they  had  been  the -theatres, 
were  intitied,  of  the  majfacre$  fuch  as  the  biii 
of  the  majjucre :  the  plain  of  the  maffaert ;'  tht 
tjaUey  of  ihe  majfacrt ;  names  -which  they  ftill 
retain.  At  length  the  Spaniards  had  recourfe  to 
thcW  old  method  of  furprife,  which  agamft  ene« 
mies  of  mure  courage  than  vigilance  was  likely  to 
fucceed  better.  This  put  the  buccaniers  under  a 
neceflity  of  never  hunting  but  in  large  parties,' 
and  fixing  $heir  boucms  in  the  little  itiands  on  the 
coaft,  where  they  retired  every  evening.  This 
expedient  fucceeded  :  and  the  boucans,  by  t>ein|^ 
more  fixed  foon  acquired  the  air  of  little  towns* 
Whtt)  the  buccaniers  had  once  fixed  tbemielves« 
each  boucan  ordered  fcouts  every  morning  to  the 
higheft  pirt  of  the  ifland,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  coaft,  and  fee  if  any  Spanilh  partiea  were  «• 
broad.  If  no  enemy  appeared,  they  appointed  a 
place  and  hour  of  rendezvous  in  the  evening,  and 


health.    They  were  indeed  fubieA  to  fevers,  but    wercneverabfent  if  not  killed  or  prifoners.   When 
..:.u  .„  r-.-u  --  i_A.L^  _  i_  _  j_.     ._  J  ,  A.  ^     r  ^     therefore  any  ore  of  the  company  was  miffing,  it 

was  not  lawful  for  the  reft  to  hunt  again  till  they 
h;id  got  intelligence  of  him  if  taken,  or  avenged 
his  death  if  killed.  Things  continued  long  in  this 
fituation  till  the  Spaniards  made  a  general  hunt 
over  the  whole  ifland ;  and,  by  defiroting  their 
game,  put  the  buccaniers  under  a  oeceffity  of  be^ 
taking  themfelves  to  another  courfe  of  life.  Some 
of  them  tunfed.  planters  $  and  thereby  increafed 
fome  of  the  French  fietttetoents  on  tne  coaft,  and. 
formed  others.  The  reft,  not  rcHfhing  fo  confineii 
and  regular  a  Hfe^  entered  among'the  free-hooters^ 
who  thereby  became  a  powerful  body.  FraneCf 
who  had  hitherto  difclahntfd  for  her  fubje^s  thefe 
ruffians  whofe  fucceflfeswere  only  temporary,  ac- 
knowledged them,  as  foon  as  they  formed  them* 
felves  into  fettlements ;  and  took  meafures  for  their 
government  and  defence.  See  Domingo,  St. 

(4.}BUCCAMIERS  OF  St  DOMINGO,  TRADl   OF 

THE.  The  humi»^g  hrtth  of  the  bull  and  1>oar  is 
ftflr  carried  on,  and  proves  of  Confiderahle  impor- 
tance.  That  of  the  former  furnifties  France  wita 
the  fineft  hides  brought  from  America.  T^  buc- 
caniers put  the  hides  in  packs  which  they  call 
loads,  mixing  together  hides  of  full  grown  bulls, 
of  young  bullocks^  and  of  cows.  Each  of  thefe 
loads  is  compofed  of  two  bull  hides,  or  of  an  e- 
quivalent ;  u  e,  either  of  two  bull  hides,  or  of  one 
bull  hide  and  two  cow  hides,  or  of  4  cow  hides. 
Of  3  bullocks  hides.  Each  load  is  commonly  fold 
for  fix  Spanifh  dollars.  The  byar  meat  buccaned 
is  fold  by  the  bundle  or  packi  #eighiog  common- 
ly 


either  fiich  as  lafted  only  a  day,  and  lefV  no  feirli- 
blc  imprtfTion  the  day  foHowitig;  or  Q^ght  flow 
ft  vers,  which  did  not  htndtr  them  frt^m  adtion, 
ai  d  were  of  courft  fo  little  regarded,  that  it  WjIs 
iiiuai  with  the  patient,  when  aflced  ho^w  he  did, 
to  anfwti-,  •*  Very  well ;  nothing  ails  me  but  the 
ft  ver."_  ft  was  impoflible,  however,  they  fliopid 
not  fufler  confiderably  by  fuch  fatigues  lindcr  a 
hot  climate,  to  which  few  of  them  had  been  early 
inured.  Hi  nee  the  moft  confiderate  among  them, 
after  they  had  got  money  enough  for  that  pur- 
pofc, turned  planters.  The  reft  foon  fpcnt  the 
fruits  of  their  labour Jn  taverns  and  tippling  hou- 
fes;  and  many  had  fo  habituated  themfelves  to 
xW\A  kind  of  life,  as  to  become  incapable*  of  any 
other.  Nay,  there  have  been  inftances  of  young 
men,  who  having  early  embarked  through  necef- 
fity  in  this  piinftil  and  dangerous  profeffion,  per- 
illed in  it  afterwards,  merely  through  habit,  ra- 
ther than  return  to  France  and  take  po(Fefiion  of 
the  moft  plentiful  fortunes.  Such  were  the  buc- 
caniers of  St  Domingo,  and  fuch  their  fituation, 
when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to  extirpate  them. 
And  at  firft  they  met  with  great  fuccefs ;  for  as 
the  buccaniers  hunted  feparately,  every  one  at- 
tended by  his  fervants,  they  were  eafily  ftirprifed. 
Hence  the  Spaniards  killed  numbers,  and  took 
manv  mure,  whom  they  condemned  to  a  moft 
cruel  flavery.  But  whenever  the  buccaniers  had 
time  to  put  themfelves  into  a  ftate  of  defence, 
they  fought  like  lions,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
bands  of  a  nation  from  whom  they  Were  fure  to 
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If  60. pounds,  at  the  rate  of  6  dollars  per  p;ick. 
The  paimetto  leaves  fcrvc  to  pack  it  up ;  but  their 
•weight  is.dednded,  fo  that  there  muft  be  tn  each 
pack  60  lb.  of  flsih,  Thefe  buccaniers  have  ailb 
A  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  boarfi,  which  they 
melty  and  gather  iRto  lart;e  pot^  called  poticb^s. 
This  lardi  which  is  called  mMUeguot  is  alfo  fold 
for  about  %  dollars  per  pot.  There  is  a  great 
trade,  and  a  great  confumption  of  each  of  thcfe 
merchandife*)  in  the  French  fetUcmentj  of  Si  Do- 
mihgo,  and  Tortuga:  betides  which,  they  ufed 
to  lend  great  quantilfeii  to  the  Antiijesi  and  even 
Into  the  continent  of  French  America*  There 'is 
alfo  a  great  dea)  of  it  fold  for  the  fupport  of  the 
crews  of  the  ihips  that  come  from  France  for 
tradings  or  which  the  privatetrR  of  Turmjsa  (it 
our  for  cruizing  againft  the  Spaniards.  The  Sp  i- 
niardS)  who  have  large  fettlements  i(i  St  Dumtngo, 
bave  aUb  their  buccaniers,  whom  tbey  call  muta- 
d^res  or  monteroi.  Their  chace  has  fomething  in 
k#  which  favours  of  the  Spanifh  pride.:  the  huntf- 
man  beiog  on  horfeback,  ufes  the  lance  to  ftrike 
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the  common  good*  As  the  authority  tbey  !ixd 
conferred  cm  their  c<)ptain,  was  confined  to  b'rs 
givmg  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the  greatcft 
cor.fufion.  Like  the  favages,  having  no  appnc- 
henfion  of  want,  nor  any  anxiety  to  prcfcrve  the 
necciTaries  of  iite,  they  were  conftaofiy  cxpofed 
to  the  feveteft  extremities  of  hunger  and  thuft. 
But  deriving,  even  from  their  very  diftreflcs,  a 
courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the  figSit  of  a 
fliip  tranfpjrted  them  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  They 
never  dehberated  on  the  attack,, but  "^t  wat  their 
cufto'm  to  b«>ard  the  (h'p  as  quickly  as  ooflibk. 
Th«  fmallnefe  of  their  veflcls,  and  the  lk»Il  they 
Ihowed  m  the  management  of  them,  rcreenfd 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater  (Jiips  j  and  they 
prcfcnted  only  the  fore  part  of  our  little  vcuV^s 
ftiled  with  fufi leers ;  who  fired  at  the  port  hn\^% 
with  fo  much  exafinefs,  that  it  entirely  confound- 
ed the  mod  experienced  gunntrs.  As  foon  as 
they  threw  9ut  the  grappling,  the  largeft  velfcls 
feldom  cfcaped  ihem.  In  cafes  of  extreme  nectf- 
fity,  th'^y  attacked  the  people  of  every  nation,  but 


the  bull,  thinking  it  beneath  his  courage  to  (hoot  •  fell  upon  the  Spaniards/at  ali  times.    They  thought 


him  at  a  diftance.  When  the  fervants»  who  are 
on  foot,  have  difcovered  the  beaft,  and  with  their 
^ogs  have  driven  it  into  fomc  meadow,  in  which 
the  maftcr  waits  for  them  oti  korfeback,  armed 
with  two  lances,  the  roatadore  hamftrihgs  it  with 
the  fir&  lance,  the  head  of  which  is  made  like  a 
crefcent  or  half  moon,  and  extremely,  (harp,  and 
i^ilis  It  afterwards  with  the  other  lance,  which  is 
A  common  one.  This  chace  is  very,  pompous ; 
the  huntfman  commoAiy  mjddng,  to  attack  the 
|)ull,  the  fame  turns  and  ceremonies  which  are 
pfa^ftifed  in  thofe  barbarous  feftivals  fo  f^ous  in 
Spain,  wherein  the  greateft  lords  expofc  them- 
ielves,  to  make  the  people  admire  their  dexterity 
aud  intrepidity  in  attacking  thofe  furious  animals; 
4i1though  .it  is  a  very  dangerous  fport ;  the  bulls,  m 
eheir  fury,  often  running  dir^^ly  axaintt  the  huntf- 


that  the  cruelties  the  latter  hau  exercifcd  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  world  juftihed  t^c  Jinpiac- 
abie  avcrfion  they  had  fworn  againft  them.  But 
this  was  heightened  by  a  perfonal  pique,  from 
the  mortification  they  felt  m  feeing  tbem&lves  de- 
barred from  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fiiUmg, 
which  they  contidered  as  natural  right«.  Such 
were  their  principles  of  jufttce  and  religion,  that 
whenever  they  embarked  on  any  expedition,  tbey 
uied  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the  iuccefs  cf  it ;  and 
they  never  came  back  from  the  plunder,  but  they 
conftantly  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  vic- 
tory 1  The  fliips  that  failed  from  Europe  to  Anoe- 
rica  feldom  tempted  their  avidity*  The  merchan- 
difc  they  contained  would  not  eafiiy  have  been 
fold,  nor  been  very  profitable  in  thofe  early  timest 
The  buccaniers  waited  for  their  return,  when  thty 


tnan,  who  may  think  himfelf  verv  happy  if  he    were  ladeu  with  gold,  filver,  jewels,  and  the  moit 


•comes  off  with  only  the  lofs  of  his  horfe.  The 
Spaniards  drefs  their  hides  like  the  French,  and 
the  bides  being  carried  to  the  Ua.vannab,  are  part 
of  the  trade  of  that  celebrated  town.  The  flota 
and  the  galleons  Icarce  ever  fail  touching,  t|iere, 
on  their  return  jfrom  Vera  Cms  and  Porto  jEtello, 


valuable  productions  of  the  new  world.  If  they  met 
a  fingle  ibip,  they  were  fure  to  attack  her.  They 
followed  the  fleets  till  they  failed  out  of  the  gulph 
of  Bahama ;  and  as  foon  as  any  one  of  the  vefleU 
was  fcparated  by  accident  firom  the  reft,  it  was 
taken.    The  Spaniards,  who  trembled  at  the  ap- 


;snd  carry  the  hides  into  SpaTn,  where  they  are    proach'of  the  buccaniers,  whom  they  called  Jevili^ 
Xold,  and  arc  the  nioft  efteemcd  of  any  that  ar^    unmediately  furrendered.    Quarter  was  granted. 


•brought  from  America  into  Europe 

(5,)  BuccANiEB.8,  PIBJLTJCAL.  Qefore  the  £ng- 
li(h  had  made  any  fettlement  at  Jamaica,  and  the 
French  at  St  Domingo,  fome  pirates  of  both  na- 
tions, who  have  fince  been  .peculiarly  difiinguilh- 
cd  by  the  name  of  Bmcmmn^  had  driven  the  Spa- 
.jfiiards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of  Tortuga;  and, 
/ortifying  themfelves  there,  had  with  amazing  in- 
t-repidity  made  excurfions  againft  the  common  e* 


If  the  cargo  proved  to  be  a  rich  one ;  if  not,  all 
the  prifoners  were  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  buc- 
caniers, when  they  had  got  a  confiderable  booty, 
at  firft  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of  Tor- 
tuga, to  divide  the  fpail;  but  afterwards  the 
French  went  to  St  Domingo,  and  the  Englifli  to 
Jamaica.'  £ach  perfon^  holding  up  his  hand,  fo- 
lemnly  protefted,  that  he  had  fecrcted  nothing  of 
what  he  had  taken.    If  any  one  was  convidted  of 


•emy.    They  formed  themfeives  into  fmall  com-    perjury,  a  ciSt  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left) 


panieK,  confiftipg  of  50,  100,.  or  150  men  each, 
A  boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fize,  was  their  only 
armament.  Here  they  were  expofed  night  and 
clay  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  haviri|^ 
icarce  room  enough  to  lie  down.  A  love  of  ahfo- 
jute  independence,  the  greateft  blefling  to  thofe 
'%vho  are  not  propriett^rs  of  land,  rendered  them 
«averff  from  thofe  mutual  reftraints  which  the 
jnembers  of  fociety  impofe  upon  themfelves  for 


v>A  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon  fome  de- 
fert  ifland,  as  a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociciy. 
Such  brave  men  as  had  been  maimed  in  any  of 
their  expeditions,  were  firft  provided  for.  If  they 
had  loft  a  hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they 
received  26 1.  An  eye,  fiiTger,  or  toe,  loft  in  fight 
was  valued  omy  at  half  the  fum.  The  woundci 
were  allowed  as.  6d.  a  day  for  two  months,  to 
enable  them  to.  have  their  wpunds  taken  caie  of 
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If  they  had  ngt  money  enough  td  anfwer  thcfefe- 
i^eral  demands,  the  whole  company  enga{?ed  id 
Tome  frcfh  cxpcHition,  and  continued  it  till  they 
had  acxjuired  a  fufficicnt  ftock  to  enable  theiti  to 
pAtisfy  fuch  honourable  contrads.  After  thcfc 
i6tB  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  remainder  of  the 
booty  was  diviUed  into  as  many  fbares  as  there 
were  buccaniers.  The  commander  could  only 
claim  a  finple  ftiar:,  but  they  complimented  him 
with  two  or  three*  in  proportion  as  he  had  ac* 
quitted  himfelf  to  their  fatisfa^ion.  Favour  never 
bad  any  influenc«  in  the  divifion  of  the  booty ; 
For  every  ihare  was  determined  by  lot.  Inftanccs 
[>f  fuch  rigid  juftice  as  this  are  not  often  met 
with  ;  and  they  extended  ev^n  to  the  dead.  Their 
[hare  was  given  to  the  man  who  was  known  to  be 
their  companion  when  alive,  and  therefore  their 
leir.  If  the  pcrfon  who  bad  been  killed  had  no 
ntimate,  his  part  was  fent  to  his  relations  when 
:hcy  were  known.  If  there  were  no  friends  or 
elations,  it  was  diftributed  in  chanty  to  the  poor 
md  to  churcbrs,  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  peribn 
n  whofe  name  thcfc  benefadlions  were  given ! 
When  thefe  duties  had  been  complied  with,  they 
ndulged  themfelves  in  gaming,  wine,  women, 
md  every  kind  ofdebauchery ;  which  was  clarricd 
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to,  was  turned  mt^  a  rage  more  cruel  thatt  evcto 
that  of  religious  fianaticifm  ;  thus  literally  fulfilhn^ 
the  text,  tbif  tender  mercies  if  the  nsneked  tire  cruelty* 
The  names  of  thefe  unhappy  fufTerers  feemed  to 
rouze  him,  and  call  upon  hmn  for  vengeance*.  He 
had  heard  that  the  buccaniers  were  the  moft  inve* 
terate  enemies  to  the  Spanifh  name :  he  the'refore 
embarked  on  board  a  (nip,  to  join  them.  In  the 
paffnge,  they  met  with  a  Spanifii  veflel;  attacked 
it ;  and,  as  ufnai,  immediately  boarded  it.  Mont- 
bar,  with  a  fabre  in  his  hand,  feil  upon  the  enemy  ; 
broke  through  them.;  and  hurrying  twice  from 
one  end  of  the  (hip  to  the  other,  Icrvelled  every 
thing  that  oppoftd  him.  When  he  had  compelled 
them  to  fmrender,  leaving  to  his  companions  the 
dividing  of  fo  rich  a  b6oty,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  the  favage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps  toge- 
ther, againft  whom  he  had  fworn  a  conftant  and 
deadly  natred.  <  Frefii  opportunities  foon  occur* 
red,  that  enabled  him  to  glut  this  fpirit  of  revengt. 
The  fl^ip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  St  Do- 
mingo; where  the  buccaniers  on  land  immediate- 
ly applied  to  barter  fome  provrfions  for  brandy. 
As  the  articles  they  offered  were  of  little  value^ 
they  alledged  in  excufe,  that  their  enemies  had  o- 


o  the  utmoft  pitch  of  excefs,  and  was  ftopt  only  ver-run  the  country,  laid  wafle  their  fettlementtt 

^y  the  want  which  fuch  profufions  brought  on.  and  carried  off  all  they  could.    •'  Why  (rtplied 

rhofc  men  who  were  enriched  with  feveral  mil-  Montbar)  do  you  tamely  fuffcr  fuch  infurts  ?" — 

ions,  were  foon  after  totally  ruined,  and  defti-  **  Neither  do  we ;  (anfwered  they  in  the  feme  tone) 

ute  of  clothes  and  provtfions.    They  returned  to  '  the  Spaniards  have  experienced  what  kind  of  mea 

^ea;  and  the  new  fupphes  they  acquired  were  'we  are,  and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the 

]uickly  laviihed  in  the  fame  manner.    The  Spa-  time  when  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.    But  we 


lifh  colonies,  reduced  almoft  to  defpair  in  finding 
hetnfelves  a  perpetual  prey  to  thefe  ruffians,  grew 
wreary  of  navigation.  They  gave  up  all  the  pow- 
;r,  conveniences,  and  fortune,  which  their  con- 
legions  procured  them,  and  formed  themfelves 
nto  many  diftind  and  feparate  >  dates.  They 
were  fenfible  of  the  inconveniences  arifing  from 
*uch  coridudt,  but  the  dread  of  falhng  into  the 
land))  of  thefe  rapacious  mo  .fters,  had  greater  in- 
iuence  over  them  than  the  dilates  of  honour,  in- 
ereft,  and  policy;  and  %as^  rife  to  that  fpirit  of 
inactivity  which  ftill  continues.  Their  defpon- 
iency  increafed  the  boldnefs  of  the  buccaniers. 
A.R  yet  they  had  only  appeared  in  the  Spanifti  fet- 
lemcnts,  to  carry  off  fome  provifions  when  they 
»^erc  in  want  of  them.  They  no  fooner  found 
:heir  captures  begin  to  diminifh,  than  they  deter- 
nincd  to  recover  by  land  what  they  loft  at  fra. 
The  richeft  and  moft  populou*)  countries  of  the 
rontinent  were  plundered  and  laid  wafte.  The 
:ulture  of  lands  was  equally  neg't<fted  with  navi- 
Ration ;  and  the  Spaniards  dared  neither  appear  in 
the^r  public  roads,  nor  fail  in  the  latitudes  which 
belonged  to  them. 

(6.)  Buccaniers,  piratical,  history  of 
THE  MOST  CELEBRATED.  Amcmg  thofe  whb  (ig-  • 
lalized  themfelves  in  this  new  fpccies  of  excur- 
fions,  MoNTBAR,*  a  gentleman  of  L^nguedoc, 
;)?irticularydiftinguiihed- himfelf.  Having,  in  his 
nfancy,  met  with  a  circumftantial  account  of  the 
:rueltie«  pradtifed  by  the  Spaniard'^,  in  the  con- 
jueft  of  the  new  world,  he  conceived  an  avf  rfion  • 
^hich  he  earned  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  againft  that 
lation  wMch  had  committed  fuch  enormities.  The 
:iitbaftaiiBi  this  l^irit  of  bomaoity  worked  him  up 


are  going  to  join  fome  nf  our  companions,  who 
have  been  ftill  more  ill  treated  than  we;  and  then 
we  iball  have  warm  work."—**  If  you  approvet>f 
it  (anfwered  Mont  bar)  I  will  head  you  not  as 
your  commander,  but  a<(  the  foremoft  to  expofe 
myfelf  to  danger.**  The  buccaniers,  peroeivinK 
that  he  was  fuch  a  man  as  they  wanted,  cheerful- 
ly accepted  hi^  offer.  The  fame  day  they  over- 
took the  enemy,  and  Montbar  attacked  them  with 
an  impctuofity  that  aftonifhed  the  braveft.  Scarce 
one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  effefts  of  his  fury.  The 
remaining  nart  of  hi**  life  was  ^  quaily  diftinguiih- 
cd.  The  Spaniards  fjiffered  fo  much  from  him, 
both  by  land  and  at  fea,  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Exterminator,  The  fava^^e  difpofi- 
tions  (if  the  buccaniers,  having  obliged  the  Spa- 
niards- to  confine  I  hetnfelves  within  their  fetilc- 
ments,  thefe  free-booters  refoWed  to  attack  them 
there.  This  new  mtthod  of  carrying  on  the  war 
rcquir^fd  fuperior  forces ;  and  their  affociations  in 
confequence  becaire  more  numerous.  The  fiift 
that  was  coiifidcrable  was  formed  by  LoLONOfs, 
who,  from  the  abjeA  ftate  of  a  bondfman,  had 
gradually  raifed  himfelf  to  the  command  of  two 
canoes,  with  %%  men.  With  tficfe  be  took  a  Spa- 
niih  frigate  on  the  coaft  ot  Cuba.  Het^en  repair- 
ed to  Port-au-Prirce,  in  which  were  4  fhips,  fitted 
out  purpofely  to  purfue  him.  He  took  them,  and 
threw  all  the  crews  into  the  fea  exrept  one  man, 
whom  he  faved,  in  order  to  fend  him  with'a  letjcr 
to  the  povsrnor  of  the  Havannah,  acqoainting  him 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  alfurinp  him  that  he 
would  treat  in  the  lame  manner  all  the  Spaniards 
that^ould  fall  into  his  hands,  nut  excepting  tic? 
govern«»r  bimfelf,  if  he  ibvuld  be  io  fortunate. a <i 
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46  take  biiB«  After  this*  he  ran  his  canoes  aa 
pcvL^  thiDs  aground,  and  failed  with  his  trigate 
only  to  TortugA.  Here  he  met  with  Michael  de 
fitfco*  who  had  'diflinguiihed  himfelf  by  having 
.tAken,.even  under  the  caniton  of  Porto-Bello,  a 
Spaniih  ^ip,  eftimated  at  a  1 8*500 1.  and  by  other 
anions  trqually  brave  and  daring.  Theft  two  foon 
<*olie(ited  tojsethti-  440  men.  This  body>  the  mo(t 
numeroas  the  buccamers  had  yet  been  able  to 
Riulter,  failed  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela,  whiqh 
runfi  up  intp  the  country  5«  leagues.  The  k^rt 
that  was  buiJt  at  its  entrance  was  t^tken  ;  the  can- 
Bon  were  nailed  up ;  and  the  whole  garrifon,  con- 
lifting  of  250  men,  piit  to  death.  They  then  re- 
tmbarked*  and  caime  to  Maracaybo,  built  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  the  lak^,  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  Thi«  city,  which  bad 
become  rich  by  its  trade  in  ikini,  tobacco*  and 
cocoa,  wasdeferted.  The  ifihabitants  had  retin«d 
with  their  eflfedts  to  the  other  iide  of  the  bay.  If 
the  bttccaniers  had  not  loft  a  fortnight  in  riot  and 
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Id  oiards,  without  being  expofcd  to  any  danger,  ap- 
peared to  have  done  their  duty  ;  and  the  hucca- 
nicrb,  after  having  totally  demOiifh.cd  the  fortiri- 
catKiiiw,  and  put  on  hoard  their  veflci*  ?-  pri-^igi- 
ous  quantity  of  warlike  ammuniMf^n^  which  they 
found  at  S^.  Catharine's,  fteercd  their  courfc  to- 
wards the  river  Cbagre,  the  ouly^chauntl  thai  in  %s 
optn  to  them  to  arr<ve  at  the  place  which  wa^the 
objed  of  their  uUiioft  wilhes.  At  the  entrance  ui 
this  con(idcrabIe' river,  a  fort  was  buiit  up<>ii  a 
fterp  rock,  which  the  waves  of  the  fea  conttsiitiy 
beat  agaiuih  This  bulwark,  very  difficult  of  ac- 
ce(s,  wa«i  defended  by  an  officer  wbofe  extraordi- 
nary abiiitits  were  equal  to  bis  courage*  and  by  a 
garrifon  that  deferved  fuch  a  commander.  T:!C 
buccaniers,  for  the  firft  time,  here  met  with  a  re- 
lifUnce  that  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  p^n-- 
feverance:  Jt  was  doubtful  whether  they  wucti 
fiiCceed  or  be  obliged  to  raife  the  ficge*  when 
the  comnwiudcr  was  killed,  and  the  fort  accid^r^:- 
ally  taking  fire,  they  made  themfelvcs  mailerg  (/ 


debauch,   they   would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  'thepl.tce.  Morganleft  his  veifels  at  anchor,  with  a 


nearthe  extirmity  of  the  lake,  every  thing  that 
the  inhabitants  bad  fecreted  to  fecure  it  from  be- 
ing plundered.  Qn  the  contrary,  they  met  with 
fortilicatioQs  lately  ere^ed^  which  they  had  the 
ufelefs  fatiafadion  of  making  themfelves  mafters 
of*  'At  the  ezpence  of  a  great  deal  of  btood ;  for 
the  inhabitants  had  already  remoyed  at  a  diftance 
the  moft  valuable  part  ot  their  property.  £xaf- 
perated  at  this  dilappointment,  they  fet  fire  to 
Oibraltar.  Miracaybo  would  have  ihared  the 
Ctme  fatCy  had  it  not  been  ranfomed.  Befides  the 
fum  they  received  for  its  ranfom,  they  alfo  carri- 
ed off  wi,th  them  ail  the  croifcB,  pi du res*  and  bcUs 
of  the  churches ;  intending^  as  they  faid,  to  build 
a  chapel  in  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  confecrate 
this  part  of  thVir  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such 
v:as  the  religion  of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who 
made  ati  offering  to  heaven  of  the  (poiis  which  a- 
rofe  from  their  robberies  and  murders  I  While 
they  were  idly  difltpating  the  money  they  had  got . 
on  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  moft  re- 
/lowned  of  the  Englifli  buccaniers,  (ailed  from  Ja- 
maica to  attack  Porto- Bel lo.  His  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  fo  well  contrived,  that  he  furpriilfd  the 
city,  and  took  it  without  oppofition.  The  con- 
queft  of  Panama  was  an  object  of  much  greater 
importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan'thought  it 
neceflary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of  Cofta-Ricca; 
to  procure  fome  guides  in  the  ifland  of  St  Catha- 
rine'ty  where  the  Spaniards  confined  their  male- 
factors. This  place  was  fo  ftrongly  fortified,  that 
it  ought  to  liave  held  out  for  ten  years  againft  a 
conliderabie  army.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  go- 


fufficitnt  number  of  mec<  to  guard  them  ;  apd 
faited  up  the  river  in  his  floops  for  jj  niilrs,  x\  \ 
he  came  to  Cruccs,  where  it  ceafes  to  be  navi- 
gable. He  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Paraxa,  5 
leagues  diftant.  Upon  a  large  and  extenfive  pi^ia 
before  the  city,  he  met  with  a  conliderabie  body 
.of -troops,  whom  be  put  to  flight  wiiL  the  great- 
eft  eafe,  and enttred  into  the  ciry,  now  abandoned. 
Here  were  found  prodigious  treafures  concealed 
in  the  wells  and  caves.  Some  valuable  commo* 
diticit  were  alfo  taken  up  upon  the  boats  that  were 
left  aground  at  loV  water ;  and  in  the  iieigbbour- 
ing  forefts  were  found  fcveral  rich  depofiti.  Ha- 
ving burnt  the  city,  they  iet  f  il  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  prifoners,  who  were  ranfomed  a  few  6sLy{% 
after ;  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  wiih  a 
prodigious  booty.  In  1603,  an  expedition  of  the 
greateft  confcquence  was  formed  by  Van  Hoxii, 
a  native  of  Ofte»Ki,  but  who  hacT  fcrved  ail  h]> 
life  among  the  French.  His  intrepidity  wou^ 
never  iet  him  fuffer  the  leaft  figns  of  cowardice 
among  thofe  who  affociated  with  him.  its  the 
heat  of  an  ene;igement,  he  went  about  his  Oap ; 
fucceifively  obferved  his  men ;  and  immed lately 
killed  thofe  who  ft) rank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a 
piftoly  gun»  or  cannon.  This  extraordinary  dif- 
cipiine  had  made  him  become  the  terror  of  the 
coward,  and  the  idol  of  the  brave.  Ue  readily 
ftiared  with  the  men  of  fpintand  bravery  the  im- 
menfe  riche»  that  were  acquired  by  fo  truly  war- 
'like  and  diabolical  a  difpofition.  He  generally 
failed  in  his  frigate,  which  was  his  own  property. 
But  tbefe  new  cxp^ditipns  requiring  greater  num- 


vemor,  on  the  Hrft  appearance  of  the  pirates,  fent  ^bers  to  carry  them  into  execution,  he  took  to  bis 


privately  to  concert  meafures  how  he  might  fur- 
render  himfelf  without  Incurring  the  imputation 
of  cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  confultation  wasy 
that  Morgan^  in  the  night,  ftiould  attack  a  fort  at 
fome  diftance,  and  the  governor  (hould  faliy  out 
of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  poft  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence ;  that  tlie  aflailants  fliourld  then  attack  him 
ill  the  reary  and  take  him  prifuner,  which  would 
confequently  occaP^on  a  furrender  of  the  place. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  fmart  firing  fttould  be  kept 
on  both  fide<i,  without  doing  mifchief  to  either. 
This  farce  was  admirably  carried  on.    The  Spa- 


afliftance  Gramont,  Godfrey,  arid  Jon^uc,  three 
Frenchmen  di^inguiibed  by  their  exploits;  and 
Lawrence  de  GraS*,  a  Dutch man»  who  had  figna- 
lized  himfeit  ftill  more  than  they.  Thefe  famous 
commanders  were  joined  by  iioo  buccaniers,  and 
failed  in  fix  veifeis  for  Vrra  Crux.  The  daikueis 
of  the  night  favoured  their  landing,  which  was 
eftedted  at  3  leagues  from  the  place,  where  they 
arri7ed  without  being  discovered. .  The  governor, 
the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  pofts  of  Uie  great- 
eft  coniequencct  were  all  taken  by  the  break  of 
day.  All  the  citizcnsi  men,  vomcnt  aad  chil- 
dren, 
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Ircft,  were  fli\it  up  in  the  churches,  whether  they 
lad  fled  for  ihelter.  At  the  door  of  each  church 
wrere  placed  barrels  of  gun  powder  to  Wow  up  the 
>uilding.  A  buccaiiier  with  a  lighted  match, 
tvas  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the  leaft  appearance  of 
m  infurredion.  While  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch 
error,  it  was  eaiily  pillaged ;  and  after  the  bucca- 
liers  had  carried  oil  what  was  moft  valuable,  they 
nade  a  propofal  to  the  citizens  in  the  churches, 

0  ranfom  their  lives  and  liberties  at  a  contribu- 
ion  of  4 3  7,500 1 .  Thcfe  unfortunate  people,  who 
lad  neither  ate  nor  drank  for  three  days,  readily 
iccepted  the. terms  that  were  offered  them.  Half 
)f  the  money  was  paid  the  fame  day ;  the  other 
>art  was  expeded  from  the  internal  parts  of  the 
rountry ;  when  there  appeared  on  an  eminence  a 
:onflderable  body  of  troops  advancing,  and  near 
he  port  a  fleet  of  17  (hips  from  Europe.  At  the 
ight  of  this  armament*  the  buccaniers,  without 
iny  marks  of  furprize,  retreated  quietly,  with 
[500  flaves  as  an  indemnification  for  the  reft  of 
he  money,  the  fettling  of  which  they  referred  to 

1  more  favourable  opportunity.  l*heir  retreat 
vas  equally  daring.  They  boldly  (ailed  through 
iie  midil  of  the  Spanifti  fleet ;  which  let  them  pafs 
.vithout  firing  a  fingle  gun,  and  were  in  fa^  rather 
ifraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards 
voald  not  probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafiiy,  if  the 
reflels  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with  filver, 
)r  if  the  Spanifli  fleet  had  been  freighted  with  any 
)ther  effects  but  fuch  merchandiie  as  were  little 
ralued  by  the  buccaniers.  A  year  had  fcarce  e- 
afped  fince  their  return  from  Mexico,  when  they 
vere  all  fcized  with  the  rage  of  plundering  Peru.  It 
s  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  both  the  Engliih 
md  French,  and  the  particular  aflbciations  of 
hefe  two  nations,  had  proje<fted  this  plan  at  the 
ame  time,  without  any  communication,  inter- 
iourfe,  or  (Jefign  of  ading  in  concert  with  each 
)ther-  About  4000  men  were  employed  in  this 
rxpedition.  Some  of  them  came  by  Terra  Fir- 
na,  others  by  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  to  the  place 
hat  was  the  obje<5t  of  their  wifhes.  If  the  intre- 
)idity  of  thefe  barbarians  had  been  dire<fted,  un- 
ler  a  ikilful  commander,  they  would  doubtlefs 
lave  deprived  the  Spaniards  ol  this  important  co- 
ony.  But  their  chara(aer  was  an  invincible  ob- 
kacie  to  fuch  an  union ;  for  they  always  formed 
hcmfelves  into  feveral  diftindt  bodies,  Ibmetimes 


Kew  Segovia,  and  Guayaquil,  the  moft  coatidet-' 
able  of  all  thefe  places.  Many  of  them  were  taf 
ken  by  furprize ;  and  moft  of  them  deferted  by 
their  inhabitants,  ^^o  fled  at  ^e  fight  of  the  etie« 
my.  As  foon  as  they  took  a  town,  it  was  direct- 
ly fet  on  fire,  unlefs  a  fum  proportionate  to  its 
value  was  given  to  fave  it.  The  prilbners  in  bat- 
tle were  maflacred  without  mercy,  if  they  weit! 
not  ranfomed  by  their  governor  or  the  inhabitants^ 
by  gold,  pearls,  or  precious  ftoiies.  Silver  being 
too  common,  and  too  weighty  fouts  current  va» 
lue,  would  have  been  troublefome  to  them.  The 
almighty,  who  feldom  leaves  guilt  unpunifhcd^ 
nor  adverfity  without  a  compenfation  for  its  fuf^ 
fcring,  thus  employed  thefe  monfters  to  pimiih 
the  crimes  committed  in  the  conqueft  of  the  new 
world ;  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged  dt 
the  Spaniards,  by  the  hands  of  the  buccaniers* 

(7.}   BUCCAKIERS,    PIRATICAL,   HISTORY   OV 
THE,  TO  THEIR  DI8S0LUTIOH.     While  fUch  pi« 

rjcies  were  committed  on  the  fouthem  ocean,  the 
northern  was  threatened  with  fimilaf  by  Gra^ 
MONT.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  by  bifth  a 
gentleman^  and  had  diftinguiihed  himfelf  za  a  mi^ 
litary  capacity  in  Europe;  but  his  pafii6n  fot 
wine,  gaitiing,  and  women,  had  obliged  him  to 
join  the  pirates.  He  was,  however^  affable^  po^ 
lite,  generous,  and  eloc^uent ;  had  a  ibund  judge-< 
ment,  and  was  a  perlon  of  approved  vaknir^ 
which  foon  made  him  be  confidered  as  the  chief 
of  the  French  buccaniers.  As  foon  2A  it  wai 
knovm  that  he  had  taken  up  afms,  he  was  imme<^ 
diately  joined  by  ^  number  of  brave  men.  The 
governor  of  St  Domingo,  who  had  at  length  pre-s 
vailed  upon  his  mafter  to  approve  of  the  projed^ 
equally  wife  ai\d  juft,  of  fixitig  the  pirates  to  fome 
place,  and  i'nducmg  them  to  become  cultivators^ 
was  defirous  of  preventing  the  doncerted  exp^iJ 
tion,  and  forbad  it  in  the  king's  name.  Gramont 
ftemly  replied,  **  How  cafi  Louis  difapprove  of  3 
defign  he  is  unacquainted  wtth,^  and  which  ha» 
been  planned  only  a  few  days  ago  ?'*  Thisanfwer 
highly  pleafed  all  the  buccaniers;  Who  dire^flly 
embarked,  in  1685^  to  attack  Campeachy.  They 
landed  without  oppofitiop.  Btit  at  ibipe  diftanee 
from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  800  Spa^ 
niards,  who  Were  beaten  and  purlbed  to.thtf 
town;  which  both  parties  entered  at  the  fame? 
time.    The  cannon  found  there  was  immediately 


rven  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  ad-    levelled  again  ft  the  citadel.    As  it  had  very  little 

jd  together,  or  feparated,  as  caprice  diredled.  *   -^  "^    -^^ — ---' —  ^ ^---^ -^- 

Grognier,  Lecuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were 
:he  moft  diftingiiifhed  officers  among  the  French: 
David,  Samms,  Peter,  Wilner,  and  Towley,  a- 
nong  the  Englifh.  Such  of  tbofe  adventurers  as 
lad  got  into  the  South  Sea  by  the  ftraits  of  Da* 
•ien,  feized  upon  the  firft  veflels  they  found  upon 
:he  coaft.  Their  alfociatcs,  who  had  failed  in 
Jieir  own  veflels,  were  not  much  better  provid- 
ed. Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  fe- 
reral  times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  a- 
;ainft  them.  When  there  were  no  inore  fliips  to 
>e  taken,  they  made  defccnts  upon  the  coaft  for 
;>rovtfion8,  or  went  by  land  to  plunder  thofe  cities 
Rrhere  the  booty  was  fecured.  They  fuccefiively 
ittacked  Seppa,  Puebla-Nu<^vo,  Leon,  Realejo, 
t*uebla-Viejo,  Chiriquita,  Lefparib,  Granada,  Vil- 
ia,  Nicoya,  I'ecoanteca,  Mucmcluna,  Chidotecaj 
Vol.  IV.  Part  U. 


effeft,  they  were  contriving  fome  ftratagem  to 
enable  them  to  bec<toe  matters  of  the  place^  when 
intelligence  vras  brought  that  it  was  abandoned. 
There  Remained  in  it  only  a  gbnner ;  an  Engtifli.* 
man ;  and  an  officer  of  fuch  fignal  courage,  that 
he  chofe  rather  to  ejepofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft 
extremities,  then  bafely  to  flyfrdm  the  place  with 
the  reft.  The  commander  of  the  bu<5eamers  re- 
ceived him  with  marks  of  diftinfticm,  generoufly 
releafed  him,  gave  him  up  all  his  effe(£t9,  and  be^ 
fides  complimented  him  with  fome  valuable  pre- 
fents:  fuch  influence  have  courage  and  fidelity 
even  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  violate  all  the 
rights  of  Cbciety.  The  conquerors  of  Campeachy* 
fpent  two  months  in  fewching  all  the  environs  of 
the  city,  from  i  a  to  15  leagues,  carryinj*  oft*  every 
thing  that  the  inhabitants,  in  their  flight,  thought 
they  had  prcfervcd.    When  all  thi;  treafuift  the/ 
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Itad  calieded  from  every  quarter  was  depofited 
in  the  ihips,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  who  ftiil  kept  die  field  with 
9 CO  men,  to  ranlbm  his  capital  city.  His  refu- 
al  determined  them  to  burn  it,  and  demolilh  the 
(iudel.  The  French  buccaniers,  on  the  fcftival 
<if  St  Louis,  celebrated  the  annivcrfary  of  their 
king;  and  in  the  tranfports  of  their  patriotifm, 
intoxication,  and  national  loyalty,  they  burnt  to 
the  value  of  a  million  of  logwood ;  a  part,  and  a 
very  confideri^ble  one,  of  the  fpoil  they^  had  made. 
After  this  fingula:  and  extravagant  inftance  of 
folly,  they  returned  to  St  Domingo.  In  1697, 
r»oo  buccaniers  were  induced  to  join  a  fquadron 
of  7  ihips  that  failed  from  Europe  under  the  com- 
mand of  PoiNTis,  to  attack  the  famous  city  of 
Carthagena.  This  was  the  moft  difficult  enter- 
prife  that  could  be  attempted  in  the  new  world. 
^  The  fituation  of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the 
piace,  the  badnefs  of  tlie  climate,  were  fo  many 
obilacles  that  feemed  infurmountable  to  any  but 
buccaniers.  But  every  obftacle  yielded  to  their 
valour :  the  city  was  taken,  and  booty  gained  to 
the  amount  of  1,750,000).  Their  rapacious  com- 
mander, however,  deprived  them  of  the  advanta- 
ges refulting  from  this  fuccefs.  He  fcrupled  not, 
as  foon  as  they  fet  fail,  to  oflfer  ^a/ol.  for  the 
ihare  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  chief  iaftrumcnts 
in  procuring  him  fo  confiderable  fpoil.  The  buc- 
canniers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment,  refolvcd 
immediately  to  board  the  veflel,  called  the  Scrp- 
tre,  wbere  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which  at  that 
time  was  too  far  diftant  from  the  reft  of  the  (hips 
to  expe<a  to  be  aflifted  by  them.  This  avaricious 
commander  was  upon  the  point  of  being  maila- 
cred,  when  one  of  the  malecont€;pts  cried  out : 
**  Brethren,  why  Hiould  we  attack  this  rafcal  ?  he 
has  carrierf  off  nothing  that  belongs  to  us.  He 
has  left  our  (hare  at  Carthagena ;  and  there  we 
muft  go  to  recover  it.'*  This  propofal  was  re- 
ceived with  genera]  applaufe.  A  favage  joy  at 
once  fucceeded  that  gloomy  melancholy  which 
had  feized  them;  and  without  further  delibera- 
tion all  their  fhips  failed  towards  the  city.  As 
foon  as  they  entered  the  city  without  rcfiftance, 
they  (hut  up  all  the  men  in  the  great  church ;  and 
exacted  payment  of  210,750!.  the  amount  of  their 
ihare  of  booty  which  they  had  been  defrauded  of; 
promiiing  to  retreat  immediately  upon  their  com- 
pliance but  threatening  the  moft  dreadful  ven- 
geance it*  they  refufed.  Upon  this,  the  moft  ve- 
nerable priclt  in  the  city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
made  ufc  of  the  influence  his  charadter,  his  autho- 
rityy  and  his  eloquence  gave  him  to  perfuade  his 
hearers  to  yield  up  without  referve  all  the  gold, 
filver,  and  jewels  they  had.  The  colle<ftion,  which 
was  made  after  the  fermon,  not  fumifliing  the 
fum  required,  the  city  was  Ordered  to  be  plunder- 
ed. At  length,  after  amaffing  all  they  could, 
th^fe  adventures  fet  fail ;  when  they  met  with  a 
ln^<^t  of  Dutch  and  Englifh  (hips,  both  which  na- 
t'ons  were  then  in  alliance  with  Spain.  S^ei-al 
jf  tliC  pirates  were  cither  taken  or  funk,  with  all 
The  cAi>joihcy  had  on  board  their  (hips;  the  reft 
I'foctp'd  to  St  Domingo.  Such  was  the  laft  me- 
inorible  event  in  the  hiftory  of  the  buccaniers. 
r:\L!  lopiration  of  tlie  EngHlh  and  French,  when 
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the  war,  on  account  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  di- 
vided the  two  nations :  the  fuccefsful  mcacs  th.? 
both  made  ufc  of  to  promote  the  cuitivatuvs  of 
land  among  their  colonies,  by  tbe  afiUUnce  uf 
thefe  enterpriiing  men;  and  the  prudence  they 
fhowed  in  fixing  upon  the  moft  diftinguifhcd  s- 
mong  them,  and  cntrufting  them  with  civil  and 
military  emplo^^ments :  the  protedion  tiiey  were 
both  under  a  neceffity  of  aifording  ta  tfav  Spanilh 
fettlements,  which  till  then  had  been  a  gciscri! 
obje^  of  plunder;  all  thcfe  circuxnftancjs,  arid 
various  others,  befides  the  impoflibility  there  w>s 
of  fupplying  the  place  of  thefe  remarkable  men, 
who  were  continually  droppmg  oft',  concumrd  to 
put  an  end  to  a  fociety  as  extraordinary  as  ever 
exifted.  Without  any  regular  fyftem,  wjthout 
laws,  without  fubordination,  and  even  vnthcct 
any  fixed  revenue,  they  became  the  aftoailbmcxt 
of  the  age  in  v»'hich  they  lived. 

BUCCBA,  or  /  in  medicine,  a  term    uied  bv 

BUCCEIXA,  {  fome  to  exprefs  a  fragment  of 
any  thing ;  others  ufe  it  for  a  polypus  of  tlie  noh^ 

(I.)  BUCCELLARII,  an  order  of  foldhrry  un- 
der  the  Greek  emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and 
diftribute  the  ammunition  bread.  Authors  dir- 
er, however,  as  to  their  office  and  quality.  Scm? 
give  the  denomination  to  parafites  in  the  courts  ot 
princes,  fome  make  them  the  body  guards  of 
emperors,  and  fome  fancy  they  were  only  fuch  as 
emperors  employed  in  putting  perfons  to  death 
privately. 

(3.)  BuccELLAHii,  was  a  general  name  among 
the  Vifigoths  for  vafTals  who  Uved  at  the  cxpcne: 
of  their  lords. 

( I.)  BUCCELLATIO,  in  ancient  phyfic,  a  roe- 
dicine,  in  which  fcammony  w^s  tbe  chief  ingre- 
dient. 

(2  )  BuccELLATio,  in  furgery,  is  nfed  by  ion\Q 
for  flopping  the  bleeding  of  an  artery-  or  vein, 
by  lint. 

*  BUCCELLATION.  «-/  [buccdlay  a  mouth- 
ful, I.at.l  In  fome  chymical  authors,  fig;nifies  a 
dividing  mto  large  pieces.  Harris, 

BUCCELLATUM,  in  ancient  military  affairs, 
camp  bread,  or  bifcuit  baked  hard  and  dry,  fv»r 
lightnefs  and  keeping.  Soldiers  always  carried 
with  them  enough  for  a  fortnight,  and  fome  tixres 
much  longer,  during,  the  time  that  military  dif- 
cipline  was  kept  up.    See  Baggage,  §  3. 

(1.)  BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mufical  and  mili- 
tary inftrument,  ufually  taken  for  a  kind  of  trum- 
pet. Feftus  defines  it  a  crooked  horn,  plavt-d  on 
like  a  trumpet.  Vegetius  obferves,  that  the  buc- 
cina  bent  in  a  femicircle,  in  which  refpett  it  dif- 
fered from  the  TUBA  or  trumpet,  it  is  hard  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  cornu,  or  horn,  unlcls  it 
was  fomething  lefs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked.  It 
certainly  was  dittierent,  as  we  never  read  of  the 
cornu  ufed  by  the  watch.  Befidesy  the  found  of 
the  buccina  was  (harper,  and  t6  be  heard  much 
farther  than  either  the  cornu  or  the  tuba.  In 
fcripture,  the  like  inftrument,  ufed  both  in  war 
and  in  the  temple,  was  called  kir  en-job  el,  rams 
horn,  and  fapberoib  ba^ijoUlim.  It  was  ufed  a- 
mong  the  Jews  to  proclaim  their  feaft-days,  new 
moons,  jubilees,,  fai^batic  yearr,  and  the  like.  At 
LactdcmoD,  notice  was  given  by  the  bucciiu, 
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when  it  was  fupper  time ;  and  the  like  was  done 
It  Rome,  where  the  gi^inuetshadabuccina  blown 
>oth  bwfore  ^d  after  they  fat  down  to  table. 

(2  "^  Bi'CciMA  AURis,  in  middle  age  writers, 
hi  i/ru^72  of  the  ear, 

( 1.5  BUCCINA  rCR,  in  anatomy,  amufble  on 
ach  fide  of  the  face  common  to  the  lips  and 
theeks ;  making  the  inner  fubftance  of  tlie  latter. 
yje  Anatomy,  f  197. 

(2.)  Buccinator,  in  antiquity,  he  thatfound- 

•d  tht»  CUCCINA. 

(:•.)  IJrcciNATOR  NOMiNUM,  a  flave,  among 
he  ancient  Romans,  who  attended  the  public 
ricr. 

(I.)  BUCCINUM,  in  boUny,  a  name  given  by 
omo  to  the  lark-fpur.  '     * 

(IT.)  BucciNUM,  in  ichthyology,  the  whelk, 
.  gcnu»  oi*  ihell  6fh  belonging  to  the  order  of  vcr- 
n^s  teftaccac.  This  animal  is  one  of  the  fnail 
:ind.  The  Ihell  is  univalve,  fpiral,  and  gibbous* 
I'he  apejrture  is  oval,  ending  in  a  fmall  (Irait  canal, 
^innseus  enumerates  about  60  fpecies,  mofc  of 
i'hich  are  found  in  the  fouthcm  fea».  The  fix 
ollowing  are  found  in  the  Britifli  feas. 

I.  BccciNUM  LAPiLLus^  Of  mafly  whelk, 
vith  about  5  fpires ;  the  fide  of  the  mouth'flight- 
y  toothed ;  and  a  very  ftrgng  thick  ihell,  of  a 
vhitifh  colour.  A  variety  yellow,  or  fafciated 
vith  yellow,  on  a  white  ground  j  or  falcated  fpi- 
ally,  and  fometimes  reticulated.  It  is  near  an 
nch  and  an  half  long,  and  inhabits,  in  vaft  abunn, 
lance,  rocks  near  low-watcr  marH-  This  is  one 
>f  the  Britifli  ihelU  that  produce  the  pufple  dye 
inalogous  to  the  purpura  of  the*  ancients.  See 
vluKEK.  The  procefs  of  obtaining  the  Englifli 
>urpura  is  thus  defcribedjjy  Mr  William  Cole  of 
Jriftol,  in  1684  :  "  The  (hpll«,  being  harder  than 
noft  other  kinds,  are  tp  be  broken  with  a  fmart 
troke  of  a  hammer,  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm 
ncce  of  timl)er,  (with  their  mouth  dpwnwards,). 
6  as  not  to  crufh  the  body  of  the  filb  within. 
The  broken  pieces  being  picked  off,  there  will  ap- 
>car  a  white  vein  lying  tranfverfely  in  a  little  fur- 
ow  or  cleft  next  to  the  head  of  the  fifli,  wliich 
nuft  be  digged  out  with  the  ftiff  point  of  a  horfcr 
nir  pencil,  being  made  fhort  and  tapering.  The 
wtters,  figures,  or  what  elfe  ftiall  be'made  on  the 
iuf n,  (and  perhaps  filk  too,)  will  prefently  appear 
)f  a  pleafant  light  green  colour;  and  if  placed  in 
he  fun,  will  change  into  tlie  following  colours ; 
i.  e.  if  in  winter,  about  noon  4  if  in  fummer,  an 
lour  or  two  after  fun  rifing,  and  Co  much  .before 
etting  ;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  fummer,  the 
:olours  will  come  on  fo  faft,  that  the  fucceflion  of 
ach  colour  will  fcarceiy  be  diftingiiiihed.)  Next 
o  the  light  green,  it  will  appear  of  deep  green ;  an4 
n  a  few  minutes,  change  into  a  fea-green  ;  after 
vhich,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  it  will  alter  to  a 
votchet-bhie ;  from  that,  in  a  little  time  more,  it 
vill  be  of  a  purple-red  (  sSt&c  which  (  fuppofing  the 
un  ftill  Ihining,)  it  will  be  of  a  very  deep  purple  red, 
x:yond  which  the  fun  can  dq  no  more.  But  then, 
he  laft  and  moft  beautiful  colour,  after  wafliing 
n  fcaldiiig  i^ater  and  foap,  will  (the  matter  be- 
ng  again  put  into  the  wind  or  fun  to  dry)  be  of  a 
^air  l»ight  crimfon,  or  near  to  the  prmce's  co- 
our;  which  afterwards,  notwitbftaoding  there  is 
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no  ufe  of  any  ftyptic  to  bind  the  <;olour,  tifillcoiu 
tinue  the  fame  if  well  ordered;  as  I  liave  found  in 
handkerchiefs,  that  have.been  waflied  more  than 
40  times ;  only  it  will  be  fomewhat  allayed  froni 
what  it  was  after  the  firft  wafhjng.  While  the 
cloth  fo  wTit  upon  lies  in  the  fun,  it  will  yienl  a 
very  ftrong  and  foetid  fmell,  as  if  garlic  and  afla- 
foetida  were  mixed  together."  PhiL  Tran/,  Abr, 
n.  816. 

a.  BucciNUM  MiNUTUM,  or  fmall  whelk,  with 
5  fpired,  ftriated  fpirally,  ribbed  tranfverfely  5  is 
lefs  than  a  pea,  and  is  found  in  Non^ay. 

%.  BucciNi'M  PULLUS,  Or  brown  whelk,  with 
5  fpires,  ftriated,  waved,  and  tu])crculated ;  aper* 
ture  wrinkled;  uppet  part  rfplicatedj  and  in 
length  f  of  an  inch. 

4.  BucciNiiM  RETicu LATUM,  with  fpIres 
fcarcely  raifed,  and  ftrong ly  reticulated,  is  of  a 
deep  b^own  colour,  and  of  an  oblong  fonn,  and 
of  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  aperture  is  white, 
gloffy,  and  denticulated. 

5.  BucciJiUM  STRIATUM  has  8  fpires,  with 
elevated  ftriaz,  undulated  near  the  apey.  It  is 
near  4  inches  long. 

6.  BucciNUM  UNOATUM,  the  waved  whrlk* 
with  7  fpires,  fpirally  ftriated  and  deeply  and 
tranfverfely  unduLited.  It  is  3  inches  long,  and 
inhabits  deep  water. 

BUCCINlTS,  the  found  of  the  BucciRa. 

BUCCLEU GU,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
CQi|j]ty  of  Selkirk,  from  which  the  noble  faii^ily 
of  Scott  have  the  title  of  Duke. 

(i.)BUCCO,  in  ^nati)my,  a  name  given  by  Ri- 
olanus,  and  others  to  the  pufcle  called  buccina- 
tor. 

(1.)  Bueco,  the  Bar  bet,  in  ornithology,  a 
cenus  belonging  to  the  order  of  picae.  The  beak 
is  cultrated,  turned  inwards,  compreflTed  on  ]hc 
fides,  and  emarginated  on  each  fide  at  the  apey ; 
af)d  there  i»  a  long  flit  below  the  eyes.  The  nof- 
trils  are  covered  with  feathers.  The  feci  have  4 
toes,  2  before  and  %  behind.  Ornithologies  enu*- 
znerate  feveral  fpecies,  either  as  fuch,  or  as  indi- 
viduals, differing  only  in  age  or  fex,  all  found  ia 
Afia,  Africa,  or  the  louthcm  parts  of  Apierica. —  ' 
But  Linnaeus  mentions  only  one,  viz, 

Bucco  cap  EN:,! a,  the  bull  faced  barbct*  See 
PiateXUl.Fig.iT. 

(i.)  BUCCuLA,  in  anatomy,  the  fieihy  part 
under  the  chin. 

(a)  Bu  ecu  LA,  in  antiquity,  the  umbo  or  pro- 

Sinent  part  in  the  niiddle  of  a  fhield;  thus  caLkd 
:caufe  ufuUly  made  in  the  form  of  a  mouth  or 
face. 
BUCCULENT,  adj.ohf.  wide-mouthed.  AJh, 
(i.)  BUCENTAUR,  agaleas,  or  large  galley 
of  the  ci-devant  doge  of  Venice|  adorned  with 
fine  pillars  on  both  fides,  and  gilt  over  from  the 
prow  to  the  ftern,  This  veftcl  is  covered  Qver 
head  with  a  kind  of  tent  made  of  purple  filk.  In 
it  the  doge  received  the  great  lords  and  perfona 
of  quality  that  went  to  Venice,  accompanied  with 
the  ambafladors,  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  aU  the 
fenators  feated  on  benches  by  him.  It  fenred  alfo 
in  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  afcenfion  day,  on 
which  the  doge  threw  a  ring  into  the  fea  to  cfpoufe 
it,  and  to  denote  his  dominion  qver  tlie  p;ulph  of 
1^  1  J  aj   "  ^        Venice , 
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Venice.    Some  afcribe  the  name  to  its  being  or-    poftrils  arc  behind  the  bafe 
lamented  with  the  figure  of  a  centaur )  and  trace 
its  origin  to  the  year  117  7. 

(a.)  Bu  CENTAUR  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fhip,  as 
great  and  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Venetians, 
built  by  order  of  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria,  and 
launched  on  a  li^ke  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEPHALA,  or  Bucephalos,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  town,  built  by  ^l^^cander,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  Hydafpis,'  a  riVer  of  the  Hither  In- 
iaZi  in  ipemory  of  his  horfe. 

BUCEPHALON,  in  botany.    See  Trophi**. 

BUCEPHALUS,  the  horfe  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  was  killed  in  the  adlion  with  Porusj 
^ftercrofii'ng  that  river.  Otheri  fay,  this  horfe 
riied  of  age,  30  years  old ;  and  not  in  the  battle, 
but  fome  tftne  after.  '  Hefjrchius  fays,  his  beipg 
marked  on  the  buttock  with  the  head  of  an  ox, 
gave  rife  to  his  name.'  This  animal,  who  had  fo 
long  Ihared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mailer, 
pad  formerly  received  fijrnal  inarks  of  royal  regard. 
Having  difappeared  in  the  country  of  Uxii,  Alex- 
ander iJTued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his 
horfe  to  Jje  reftored,  otheryvife  he^'ould  ravage 
the  whole  country  with  fire  and  fword.  This 
command  was  immediately  obeyed.  "  So  dear" 
feys  Arriani  •*  was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander,  and 
fo  terrible  was  Alexander  to  thie  parbarians  V* 
■  BUCERf  Martin,  or.c  of  the  firft  reformers  at 
Straiburg,  was  born  in  1491,  in  AKace*;  and  took 
^he  religious  habit  of  St  Dominic,  at  7  years' of 
age:  kui  meeting  with  the  writings  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  cocfiparirg  them  with  the  Scriptures, 
he  began  to  doubt  of  feveral  things  in  the  Komilh 
religion.  After  fome  conferences  with  Luther  at 
Heidelburg  iii  15  21,  he  adopted  moft  of  his  ienti- 
ments;  but,  in  15^,  he  gave  the  preference  to 
thofe  df  Zuinglius.  He  aSifted  in  Ynany  conftf- 
ences  cpnceriiing  religion  |  and  in  1548,  was  fent 
for  to  Augfburg  to  fignthe  agreement  between  the 
iPapiftsiartd  Proteftants,  called  the  interim.  His 
tvarm  oppofition  to  this  proieft  expofed  him  to 
many  Afficulties  and  hardmips ;  ^  the  news  of 
which  reaching  England,  where  his  fame  hkrf  al- 
ready arrived,  Cranmer,  Abp.  of  Canterbury, 
gave  him  an  inyitatfon  to  come  over,  which  he 
readily  accepted.  In  i549»  *n  handforte  apartr 
ment  was  <iliigncd  him  in  the  univeriity  of  Cam- 
l)ridge,  and  a  Halary  to '  teich  theology.  K*  Etl- 
ward  VL  had  the  greateft  regard  for  him-  Being 
.'old  that  he  was  very  fenfible  bf  the  cold  of  the 
i  limatej  and  fufFered  much  fpr  want  of  a  German 
ftovej  he  fent'  him  100  croons  to  purchafe  one. 
lie  died  in  155 J>j  and  yf^  buried  at  Cambridge 
with  great  funeral  pomp.  In 'the  reign  of  Mary, 
i  years  after,  ht*  was  biuicd,  his  body  wasxiOg  up 
and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  dt?moli(hed ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  re- built  by  order  of  queen 
P.iifabeth.'  He  compofed  many  works,  among 
which  are  commen\aiits  on  the  evapgelifts  and 
^ofpcls.  •        •      •  :         .    .     . 

BUCERAS,  in  botapy,  fenugreek.     See  Tri- 

dONELLA, 

'   BUCERISM,  the  tenets  of  Bucer. 

BUCEROS,  in  omithologvj  a  gcnns  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  picae.  The  bt* ak  is  convex, 
cuitrated,  very  large,  and  fcrrated  outwards :  the 
ffore  head  is  naked,  with  k  bony  gibbofity.    The 


c 

bf  the  beak.    The 

tongue  is  fliarp  and  fhort.  The  feet  are  of  the 
greflarii  kind,  /  e.  the  toes  are  diftinft.ftx>m  each 
other.    There  arc  4  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  BucERos,  BicoRWis,  with  a  flatbonyfore- 
head,  and  two  horns  before.  The  body  is  black, 
and  about  the  fize  of  a  hen ;  but  the  breail,  beUy, 
and  thighs  are  white.  There  is  a  white  (pot  on 
the  wing ;  the  tail  is  long,  with  ten  black  prime 
feathers,  and  the  4  outermoft  on  each  are  white. 
The  feet  are  greenifh  with  3  toes  before,  and  one 
behind.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  called  ca- 
LAO  by  Willoughby  and  other  authors.  The 
PIED  HORN-BILL,  defcnbcd  by  Mr  Latham  {5/- 
nopf.  Vol.  I.  p.  .^49.)  from  a  living  fpecimen  whih 
came  from  the  E.  Indies,  the  author  fuppoies  to 
be  the  fame  fpecies,  differing  merely  in  fex  or  a^- 
In  fize  it  was  a  trifle  bigger  than  a  crow  lise 
manners  of  this  bird  were  peculiar:,  it  woi^d  Kip 
forwards  or  fidcways  with  both  legs  at  or.cj  Uie 
a  magpie  or  jay,  never  walking :  when  nt  reft  it 
fialded  its  head  back  between  the  wings:  the 
general  air  and  appr.irance  was  rather  ft  lipid  and 
dull,  though  it  vpculd  fometimes  put  on  a  fierce 
Io«k  when  furnrifcd :  it  would  eat  lettuce,  alter 
bniifing  it  with  its  bill,  and  fwallow  raw  fle>h  ;  as 
well  as  devour  rats,  mice,  and  fmall  birds,  if  gi- 
ven to  him  :  it  had  different  tones  of  voice  -^n  dif- 
fcrcnt  occafions;  fometimes  a  hoarfe  ftvind  io 
the  throat,  molt  lik?  otlcky  cucki  at  other  times 
very  hoarfe"  and  weak,  not  unlike  the  clucking  of 
a  Turkey  hen."  This  bird  ufed  to  difplay  its  wings 
and  enjoy  itfelf  in  a  warm  fun,  but  ihivered  in  the 
cold  ;  and,  as  the  \yinter  approached,  died,  un- 
able to  bear  the  fcvcrity  of  the  climate,  fo  diift-rent 
to  its  nature."  See  Platte  XLI.  Fig,  i.  AnothLT 
variety,  the  calao  (Phif,Tran/',vo\.xidu,  p-394^ 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  hen.  It  inhabits  the  Philip- 
pine iflands,  and  has  a  cry  more  like  that  of  a  ho? 
or  a  calf  than  of  a  bnxl.  The  Gentoos  rank  :: 
among  their  gods,  and  worihip  it.  It  lives  alto< 
gether  in  woods,  feeding  on  frnits  fuch  as  the 
Indian  fig,  piftachios.  Sec,  which  it  fwaJlows 
whole;  and  after  the  external  parts  have  been  di- 
gefted,  it  brings  up  the  nuts  again  whole,  with 
the  kernels  ^t  tor  vegetation. 

».  BucERos  HYDROCORAX,  the  Indian  crow 
of  Ray,  has  a  plain  bony  foi^-head  \<^itbout  any 
horns.'  Th'e  body  is  yellowi/h,  and  blackiih  be- 
low. It  inhabits  the  Molucca  ifles.  Wilioughby 
obfcrves,  that  it  refcmbles  our  raven  in  the  bili, 
but  is  red  on  the  temples  like  fome  kinds  of  tur- 
^ieiB ;  has  wide  noftrils  and  ill-favoured  eyes ;  and 
that  it  feeds  chiefly  on  nutmegs,  whence  its  -fleih 
l^its  a  fine  aromatic  relifli.  In  its  native  plice  it 
Ik  'frequently  tamed,  and  is  ufeful  in  deftroyirg 
rats  and  mice  inhoufes. 

^.  Buc%ROs  NAst7TV8,  has a  fmooth  fore-head, 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  fnagpye,  and  is  a  native  of 
Senegal.  Thefe  birds  are  very  common  at  Sena- 
gal,  and  other  warm  parts  of  the  old  continent, 
where  they  are  Called  ioek.  They  are  very  tame, 
while  yOung,  infomuch  us  to  fafter  themfehes  to 
be  taken  by  the  hand  ;  but  hating  learned  experi- 
ence with  age,  they  become  rather  flty.  When 
taken  young  they  nmmediately  become  familiar; 
but  arc  fo  ftuptd,  as  not  to  Ceed  of  themfelves, 
tliough  food  be  ofiered  to  (hep*  In  their  wild 
^  •     k     T  ftate 
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ftnte  they  feed  on  fruits,  but  when  domcfticated    temporary  relief, 
eat  bre^id,  aad  almoft  any  thing  that  is  offered  to  * 

them. 

Buc^ROs  RHINOCEROS  has  a  crooked  horn 


in  the  forehead  joined  to  the  upper  nundible.  It 
is  a  native  of  In4ia.  It  is  faid  to  feed  on  flefli  and 
carrion  •  and  to  follow  the  hunters  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  feeding  on  the  entrails  of  the  beafts  which 


B  u  c 

He  now  became  the  pupil  of 
John  Maiz,  a  celebrated  teacher  in  that  univerfity, 
under  whom  he  ftudied  logic :  and  contrading  an 
attachment  to  his  mailer,  he  followed  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  invited  to  teach  grammar  in  thecoU 
lege  of  St  Barbe.  In  this  flavifh  occupation,  he. 
was  found  by  the  earl  of  Caflillis ;  with  whom,  ha- 
ving remained  5  years  at  Paris,  he  returned  to 


they  kill.    They  chace  rats  and  mice,  and  after  ,  Scotland.    He  next  afted  as  a  preceptor  to  the 


profling  fiiem  flat  with  the  bill  in  a  peculiar  man 
nor  and  toffmg  them  up  into  the  air,  f wallow  them 
whole  immediately,  on  their  defcent. 

BUCHAM,  a  vilapc  in  Norfolkfliire,  near  Ha- 
vergate,  W.  of  Yarmouth. 

(i.)  BUCHAN,  a  territory,  of  Scotland,  lying 
partly  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  and  partly  in 
that  of  Banff.  The  latter  dlftrid  extends  north- 
wards from  the  Ugie  to  the  fea,  and  weftward 
as  far  as  Dcveron,  comprehending  a  tradt  of  ao 
miles  in  length  and  9  in  breadth,  is  more  free  from 
hills  and  mountains  than  any  other  county  of  the 
f  tme  extent  in  Scotland.  That  part  which  lies  in 
Aberdeenfhire,  extends  S.  to  the  river  Ythan,  It 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Lowfenders,  and  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Erikine ;  of  which 
family,  however,  Erikine  of  Mar  is  the  chief. 

(2.)  BuCHAN,  BULLERS  OF.  See  BULLERS 
BuCHAN. 

(i.)  BUCHANAN,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in 
Stirlinglhire,  anciently  called  Inch-cailloch,  a- 
bou^»7  *"•  iong  and  9  broad.  A  long  tradl  of  it 
les  on  the  N.  fide  of  Lochlomond,  and  the  Gran^- 
pian  hills  ftrctch  through  it,  from  SW.'to  N. 
E.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  rather  moi it.  Some 
of  the  natives  have  reached  to- 98  and  99  years  of 
age.  The  foil  is  various,  and  produces  oats, 
barley,  fown  grafs,  and  .potatoes,  upon  which  laft 
tho  people  live  half  the  year.  The  population  a- 
1  out  1790,  was  III  I,  and  haddecreirired598,  fince 
1755,  according  to  Mr  M* Gibbon's  ftatement  to 
Sir  J.' Sinclair. 

(2.)  Buchanan,  George,  the  beft  Latin  poet 
of  his  time,  was  bom  in  February  1506.  This  • 
accomplilhed  fcholar  and  diftinguifhed  wit  was 
not  dcfcended  of  a  family  remarkable  for  its  rank. 
He  had  no  occafion  for  the  fplendor  of  anceftry* 
He  wanted  not  a  reffefted  greatnefs,  the  equivo- 
obI,  and  too  often  the  only  ornament  of  the  rich 
and  noble.  A  fnuU  farm  called  the  Mo s  s,  2  miles 
from  the  village  of  Killearn,Mn  Stiriitigftiire,  was 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  tj^e  property  of  his 
father.    Georgt?,  however,  might  have  been  con 


famous  earl  of  Murray,  the  natural  fon  of  Jame| 
V.  But  while  he  was  forming  this  noblemkn  for 
foreign  aflairs,  he  found  that  his  life  was  in  dan- 
g«r,'from  enemies,  whofe  viqdidtive  rage  could 
fuffer  no  abatemen,  and  who  would  not  fcniple 
the  moft  diihonourable  means  of  gratifying  it. 
The  Ibandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had  excited  his 
indignation ;  and,  more  than  reafoning  or  argu- 
ment, had  eftranged  him  from  the  errors  of  Pope- 
ry. The  Francifcan  monks,  enraged  at  the  beau- 
tiftil  but  poignant  fatires  he  had  written  againft 
them,  branded  him  with  the  appellation  oiatbeifty 
a  term  which  bigots  of  all  denominations  are  too 
apt  indifcriminatt'ly  to  laviih  upon  thofe  who  dif- 
fer from  them.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  outrage  of 
abufeand  calumny,  they  confpiredhisdeftrudion. 
Caixiinal  Beaton  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him, 
and  bribed  kmg  James  V.  with  a  very  confider- 
able  fum  to  permit  his  execution.  He  was  fcized 
accordingly  ;  and  the  firft  genius  of  the  age  was 
about  to  perifh  by  the  halti^r,  orT>y  fire,  tofatisfy 
a  few  bloody  priefts,  when  efcaping  the  vigilance 
of  his  guards,  he  fled  info  England.  Henry  Vni. 
at  all  times  the  flave  of  caprice  and  paffion,  was 
then  burning  at  the  fame  ftake,  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Papift.  His  court  did  not  fuit  aphilofopheror 
a  fatynil.  After  a  fliort  Hay,  Buchanan  crofled 
the  fea  to  France ;  and  to  his  extreme  difapppint- 
ment,  found,  at  Paris,  cardinal  Beaton,  as  aiti- 
baffador  from  Scotland.  He  retired  privately  to 
Bourdeaux,  dreading  new  misfortunes,  and  con- 
cerned that  he  could  not  profecute  his  fludies  in* 
obfcurity  and  in  filence.  Here  he  met  with  Andrew. 
Govea,  a  Portoguefe  of  great  learning  and  worth, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  du- 
ring his  travels,  and  ^lio  was  employed  in  teach- 
ing  a  public  fchool.  He  dilciained  not  to  adt  as 
theafliftant  of  his  friend ;  and  during  the  3  years 
he  refided  at  this  place,  he  Comp<3fed  the  tragedies 
which  do  him  fo  much  honour.  It  was  here,  alfo, 
that  he  wrote  fome  of  the  moft  pleafant  of  thofe 
poems,  in  which  he  rallied  the  Mufes,  and  threat- 
ened to  forfake  them,  as  not  being  able  to  main- 


lined  to  toil  at  the  loweft  employments  of  life,  if   tain  their  votary.    About  this  time,  too,  he  pre- 


the  genorofity  of  his  uncle  George  Heriol,  had 
not  aflifled  him  in  his  education,  and  enabled  him 
to  purfue  for  two  years  his  ftudies  at  Paris,  after 
his  father's  death.  But  that  (hort  fpace  was  fcarce- 
ly  elapfed,  when  the  death  of  his  benefactor  obli- 
jred  him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  for- 
iake  for  a  time  the  paths  of  fcience.  He  wa6  yet 
under  his  aoth  year,  and  in  this  extremity,  Tie  en- 


fented  a  copy  of  verfes  to  the  emperor  (Jharles  V. 
who  happened  to  pafs  through  Bourdeaux.  His 
enemies,  mean  time,  were  not  inadlive*  Cardinal 
Beaton  wTote  about  him  to  the  archbiihop  of 
BoUrdeaux ;  and  by  every  motive  which  d  cun- 
ning and  wicked  heart  can  invent,  he  invited  him 
to  punilh  the  moft  peftilential  of  all  heretics.  The 
archbiftiop,  however,  on  enquiry,  was  convinced 


lifted  as  a  common  foldier  under  John  duke  of    that  the  poet  had  committed  a  very  finall  impro- 


Albany,  who  commanded  the  troops  which  France 
had.fent,  to  aflift  Scotland  in  the  war  againft 
England.  But  he  was  difgufted  with  the  fatigues 
of  one  campaign ;  and,  fortunately,  John  Major, 
then  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  St  Andrew's,  hear- 


priety.  Meantime  Govea  being  cailed  by  the  K. 
of  Portugal,  to  eftabliih  an  academy  at  Coimbra, 
intreated  Buchanan  to  accompany  him.  He  con- 
fented^  but  had  not  been  a  year  in  Portugal,  when 
Govea  died,  and  left  him  expofed  to  the  malice 


i%  of  hit  neceflity  and  his  merit,  afforded  him  a  ,of  his  inveterate  enemies  the  monks. 


The  loud- 
If 
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!f  bbje^ej  to  hiin»  that  he  was  a  Lutheran ;  that  feal 
he  had  TvTitten  poems  againft  the'  Francifans; 
scad  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  abominable 
crime  of  eating  flefh  in  lent.  He  was  confined  to 
a  monaftry  till  he  (hould  learn  what  thtfe  men 
iincicd  to  be  religion ;  and  they  enjoined  him  to 
tranflate  the  Pfalms  into  Latin  verfe ;  a  tafk  which 
•every  man  of  tafte  knows  with  what  admirable  flyll 
and  genius  he  performed.  On  obtaining  his  li- 
berty, he  had  the  promife  of  a  fpeedy  promotion 
from  the  king  of  Porlugal ;  the  iffue  of  which, 
ills  averfion  to  the  clerxy  did  not  allow  him  to 
wait.  He  haftened  to  England  j  but  the  per*nx^ 
bed  Hate  of  aJiairs  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  not  giving  him  the  profpcd  of  any  lading  fe- 
<:urity,  he  fet  out  for  France.  There  he  had  not 
l»een  long,  when  he  publifhed  his  Jephthcs,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  marihal  de  Briflac.  This  pa- 
tron did  not  want  gcncrofity,  and  could  Judge  of 
merit.  He  font  him  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor, 
to  his  fon  Xinioleon  de  Cofli.  In  this  employ- 
ment he  <5onlinued  feveral  years ;  and  during  the 
leifure  it  afforded  hino,  he  fully  examined  the 
controverfies  which  now  agitated  Europe;  and 
put  the  laft  hand  to  many  of  the  moft  admired  of 
his  (inaller  poems.  After  this,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  made  an  open  pfofeflion  of  the  re- 
formed faith.  But  he  foon  quitted  his  native 
country  for  France ;  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  his  tafte.  Q.  Mary,  however, 
lu-iving  determined  that  he  fhould  have  the  charge 
of  edacatinff  her  fon,  recalled  hijn  j  and  till  the 
prince  fhould  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  nor 
jninated  to  the  principality  of  St  Andrew's.  His 
fuccefs  a&  J;vro^s*s  preceptor  is  well  known. — 
When  it  was  reproached  to  him  that  he  had  made 
his  majefty  a  pedant :  *^  It  is  a  wonder  (replied  he) 
that  I  have  ma4e  fo  much  of  him.  Mackenzie 
relates  a'.flory  cpncerning  bis  tutelage  of  his  pe- 
dantic majefty,  which  is  ftron^ly  €Xpreflive  of  'iogtis, 
Buchanan's  chaj-adter  as  a  man  of  humour,  and  5.  P. 
at  the  fame  time  fhows  the  degree  of  his  venera^ 
lion  for  royalty.  The  young  king  being  one  day . 
at  play  with  his  fellow  pupil,  the  mailer  of  Erikine, . 
Buchanan,  who  was  then  reading,  defired  them 
to  make  lefs  noifc.  Finding  tJiat  they  difregarded 
his  admonition,  he  told  his  majefty,  if  he  did  not 
hold  his  tongue,  he  would  certainly  whip  his 
breech.  The  king  replied  he  would  be  glad  to 
•  fee  who  would  Sc/l  the  cat,  alluding  to  the  fiable. 
Buchanan,  in  a  paflion,  threw  the  book  from.hjn^ 
and  gave  his  majefty  a  found  flogging.  The  old 
countefs  of  Mar,  who  was  then  in  the  next  apart- 
ment, rulhed  ii^o  the  room  and  taking  the  king 
in  her  arms,  alked  how  he  dared  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  Lord's  anointed?  **  Madam,  (ays  BuchanaUi 
I  have  whipped  his  a— ;  you  may  kifs  it,  if  you 
pleafe.'*  JDuring  the.  misfortunes  that  befel  the 
amiable  But  imprudent  Mary,  he  joined  the  party 
of  the  Earl  of  Murray  ;  and  at  his  earneft  dsfirCf 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  his  rfeteSion^  a 
work  which  his  greateft  admirers  have  iiead  with 
regret.  Having  been  fent  with  other  commiflipn- 
erg  to  England,  againft  his  miftrels,  he  waB,  on 
his  return,  rewarded  with  the  abbacy  of  Crofs 
Keguel  \  made  dircdor  to  the  chancery ;  and 
jbmc  tinxe  after  lord  of  privy  council  and  privy 
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He  was  likcwife  rewarded  by  Q.  £lx2abctk 
with  a  pen  lion  of  L-  100  a-ycar.  The  laft  11  yean 
of  his  life  he  employed  in  compoHng  the  hiftory 
of  Scotland.  After  having  vied  with  the  xnoft  e- 
rainent  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  contefted  with  14117 
and  Salluft  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  political 
frigacity.  But  like  the  former  of  thefe  hiftonacs 
he  was  not  always  careful  to  preferve  himfelf  fr«nj 
the  charge  of  partiality.  He  expired  at  Edin- 
burg,  in  1581,  aged  76.  Authors  fpeak  of  him 
in  very  different  language,  according  to  their  nf- 
ligious  and  political  principles.  As  a  Latin  writer, 
however,  in  profe  as  well  as  poetry,  he  has  hanl- 
ly  been  equalled  (ince  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  nor 
is  he  lefs  deferving  of  remembrance  as  a  friend  to 
the  natural  liberties  of  mankind,  in  oppofition  to 
ufurpation  and  tyranny.  "  The  happy  genius  of 
Buchanan,  (fays  Dodor  Robertfon,^  equally  form- 
ed to  excel  in  profe  and  in  verfe,  more  various 
more  original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that  of  ^l- 
moft  any  other  modem  who  writes  in  Latin,  re- 
fle<5ls,  with  regard  to  this  particular,  the  greateft 
luftre  on  his  country."  And  the  Earl  of  Bucbar., 
in  his  Intrcd.  to  his  Life  ofFUtcUr^  (p.  xxi.)  fays, 
"  Buchanan  arofe  in  Scotland  like  the  morning 
ftar,  to  announce  the  approach  of  pliilofophical 
day.  He  was  the  father  of  Wbigxery  at  a  Sfftrrt 
in  Britain,  if  not  in  Europe ;  the  Lord  Bacon  or 
Newton  of  political  fcience ;  by  far  the  greateft 
man  of  his  age,  as  Napier  was  of  his  country,  in 
invention  \  \\\  as  much  as  political  fcience  is  aboTe 
all  others  in  real  importance.  Buchanan  and 
Fletcher  alone  wore  elevated  above  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived;  and  ftied  a  luftre  towards 
thofe  that  were  to  fucceed,  which  will  continue 
to  ftiine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfeA  day." 
The  following  is  a  lift  of  his  works,  1.  lUrum  .S/a- 
tifarum  Hiftorit/i  &C.  i.  P/atmorum  Davidii  para- 
phrcifii  pQ€iica.  3,  Dt  jure  regni  mpud  Scotoj  Dia^ 
4r  P/almus  civ.  cum  Judicio  Barclaiit  &c. 

almus  cxx.  cum  analyji  orgaiuca  Beyzeri,  6. 
BaptiJUsi  fi^'e  Calwnnia»  -j.  Jcpbthfjy^^oe  nnOmm^ 
tragardia,  %,  EuripidU  Medea  et  Ah^fiis,  tragrdi^, 
9,  De  CaUtQ  recePto  carmen.  10.  Frauci/caniu  et 
Fratres*  11.  Elegia,  Silva^  BiC,  \%,  Defybara. 
13.  Poemata  mijcellanea,  14.  Satjrra  in  cardirtaiem 
Lotharin^iftm*  15-  Rudimenta  ^rammatires,  Tbc' 
nue  Linacri  ex  Anglic^  ferment  m  Latinum  'oerja. 
16.  An  admonition  to  the  true  lords*  X7>  Depro^ 
fodi.  1 8 .  CJbam4eie(M9  1571.  iq^  Ad  viros /w  7^ 
etdi  epiftoU,  so.  Lkerm  regin^  Seotie^t  ad  com, 
BotJkvcH^t  ax.  A  detedtion  of  the  doings  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  and  of  James  earlof  BothwdU  a- 
eainft  Henry  lord  Damly.  a  a.  HendeeafyUa^,  et 
Jambi,  a3c  Fratres  Praterrimi.  24-  Epigrammata, 
%$ .  nta  ab  ifffofcrifta  bientfiaante  mortem*  a6.  Life 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Thejfe  have  been  fcvr- 
rally  printed  often,  and  in  various  countries.  An 
edition  of  his  \vhole  works  was  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  X704,  in  %  vols  folio.  An  elegant  mo- 
nument was  ere^ed  to  his  me^nory,  in  i7Sg,  at 
Killeam ;  whkh  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  xer.  Mr 
Ure :  '*  It  is  a  well  proportioned  obclifk,  19  feet 
fquare  at  the  bafts,  and  reaching  to  the  height  of 
xcj  feet.  In  the  middle  is  a  cavity  of  6  feet  Iquare 
at  the  bottom,  gradually  diminiihiog  until  it 
reaches  the  height  of  54  feet ;.  where  it  becomes 
*  fo 
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)  narrow  as  to  receive  the  end  of  a  Norway  pole, 
rhich  is  continued  to  the  top  of  the  obeliik.  The 
>undation  ftone  was  laid  in  June»  17889  by  the 
tiv.  J.  Graham.  In  it  was  depolited  a  cryftal 
ottle  hermetically  fealed^  containing  a  filver  me- 
al ;  on  -which  wa^  engraved  the  following  in- 
iription : 

In  memoriam 
Oeorgii  Buchanan^ 

PaET£&  KISTOR.ICI  CELEBERRIMi: 

lccolis  hujus  loci  ultra  cokferentl&us» 

h^c  columna  posita  est,  1^88. 
Tacobus  Craig,  architect.  Edinburgen/* 

(3.}  Buchanan  House,  an  ancient  man(ion 
n  the  above  parifh,  (N**  i.j  which  belonged  for 
tear  700  years  to  the  Buchanans  of  that  ilk,  but 
5  now  the  feat  of  the  D.  of  Montrofe. 

(4.)  Buchanan's  Society,  a  charitable  infti- 
ution  in  Glafgow,  founded  in  1715,  for  the  re- 
ief  of  perfons  of  the  name  of  Buchanan. 

BUCHANITES,  a  fedt  of  enthufiafts,  who 
prung  up  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  about  178J), 
ind  took  their  name  from  a  Mrs  Buchan  of  Glaf- 
:ow,  who  gave  herielf  out  to  be  the  woman  fpoken 
>f  in  the  Revelations,  and  that  all  who  believed  in 
ler  fhould  be  taken  up  into  Heaven  without  taf- 
jng  death,  as  the  end  of  the  world  was  near. 
Vlr  White  mlnifter  of  the  Relief  Church  at  Irvine, 
whom  fhe  ftiled  the  man-child  brought  forth  by 
;he  woman,)  with  the  town  clerk  and  (bme  others, 
were  among  the  principal  people,  who  were  fo  in- 
atuated  as  to  liften  to  her  ravings,  and  join  her 
bllowers.  From  the  folly  of  fome  bigots,  the 
3uchanites  had  their  (har^  of  perfecution.  At 
rvine,  the  houfe  in  which  they  met  was  aflaulted, 
md  the  furniture  and  windows  •broken;  and  in 
Dec.  1784,  iimilar  outrages  were  committed  a- 
^ainft  them  at  Clofebum,  in  Dumfries-ihire ;  in 
ronfequence  whereof  4 1  of  the  rioters  were  fined 
>y  the  fheriff.  Their  party,  however,  never  in- 
rreafed  much,  and  the  death  of  their  leader  with- 
n  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  occafioned  their  dif- 
>erfion  by  putting  an  end  to  their  hopes  of  reach- 
ng  the  New  Jerufiilem  without  death.  See  Sir 
J,  Sinclair* s  Stat,  Ac€.  VII.  181 ;  and  Scots  Mag. 

BUCHAN-NESS,  a  promontory  of  Scotland, 
5f  which  it  is  the  fartheft  point,  and  the  moft^ 
^aftem  of  all  Scotland.  It  is  near  Peterhead.  Lon. 
i.ao.  E.  Lat.  57-  a8.  N. 

BUCHANTY,  a  place  in  Perthfhire,  Y^here  there 
s  a  bridge  over  the  Almon. 

BUCHARS,  a  people  of  Great  Tartary,  who 
nhabit  Ablai,  and  are  fubjed  to  Ruffia. 

BUCHAU,  or    >  a  free  and  imperial  town  of 

(i.)  BUCHAW,  \  Germany  in  Suabia,  feated 
on  the  Tederfee,  la  miles  SW.  of  Ulm.  It  has 
1  monaftery,  whofe  abbefs  has  a  voice  in  the  diets 
of  the  empn«.    Lon.  9.  40.  E.  Lat.  48.  5.  N. 

(a.^BuCHAW,  a  fmall  territory  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  comprehends 
the  diftridt  of  Flud. 

BUCHNERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  t!he  angi- 
ofpermia  ordei-,  in  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants ; 
ranking:,  in  the  natural  method,  under  the  40th 
order,  Perfonatae.  The  charadlers  are  thef^' :  the 
pcrianthium  is  tubular,  conlifting  of  one  leaf,  di- 
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vided  into  5  fegments  at  the  edge,  aiid  remaiiriilg 
after  the  flower  is  fellen.  The  flower  confifts  6f 
one  petal,  which  forms  a  very  long  and  capillary 
arched  tube ;  its  verge  is  plain  and  fbort,  and  is 
divided  lightly  into  5  fegments,  whkh  are  fmall 
^at  the  bafe,  and  broader,  and.  figured  like  a  heart 
at  the  top.  The  ftanuna  are  4  very  (hort  fila- 
ments; the  antherac  are  oblong  and  obtufe;  the 
gtrmen  of  the  piftil  is  oblong  atid  oval ;  the  ftyte 
is  very  flender,  and  of  the  length  of  the  tube;  and 
the  Ihgma  is  ebtufe.  The  fruit  is  capfule  of  an 
oblong  oval  figure,  pointed  at  the  end,  containing 
two  cells,  and  opening  at  the  top  intd  two  parts. 
The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  ^  an  angular  figure. 
There  arc  4  fpecies. 

BUCHOREST,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  feated.  in  the  midde  of  Walachia,  and 
the  ordinary  refii^ence  of  a  hofpodar.  The  houfe» 
are  mean  and  very  ill  built,  Except  a  few  that  be- 
long to  the  principal  perfons.  In  I7r6,  a  party  of 
Germans  from  Tranfylvania  entered  this  town, 
and  took  the  prince  prifoner  with  all  his  court, 
and  carried  them  off.  The  prince  to  regain  his 
liberty,  gave  Up  that  part  of  Walachia,  which 
lies  between  the  river  Aluth  and  Tranfylvania,  to 
the  emperor,  in  17 18.  But  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Crotzka,  in  1737,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
reftore  this  part  of  Walachia  to  the  hofpodar  by 
the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  Lon.  16. 30.  E.  Lat.  44. 
30.  N. 

BUCHORN,  a  fmall,  free,  and  imperial  town 
of  Suabia  in  Germany,  feated  on  the  lake,  T4  in» 
E.  from  the  town  or  Conftance.  Lon.  9.  ao.  E. 
Lat.  47.  40.  N. 

BUCIDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  order  mo- 
nogynia,  in  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ;  ranked, 
in  the  natural  method,  under  the  lath  order,  Ho- 
loraceae.  The  calyx  is  indented  in  5  fegments ;  it 
has  no  corolla ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  Angle  feeded 
berry.    There  is  only  one  fpecies. 

BUCINAM,  in  boUny,  the  comfrey.  SeeSvMr 

PHYTUM. 

BUCIOCHE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  woollen 
cloth  manufaftured  in  France,  chiefly  in  the  de- 
partments of  Var,  Lbwer  Alps,  and  Mouths  of 
the  Rhone,  which  the  French  export  to  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo. 

(i.)  *  BUCK,  tf./  [baucbe.  Germ,  fuds,  or  lye.] 
I.  The  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  wafhea. — 
Buck  !  I  would  I  could  walh  mylelf  of  the  huk  s 
I  wairant  you,  buck,  and  of  the  feafon  too  it  ihall 
appear.  Sbuke/p.  2.  The  clothes  wafhed  in  the 
liquor.— Of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with  her  iiir- 
red  pack,  fhe  walhcs  bucks  here  at  home.  ShaM- 

(a.)  *  Buck.  «./.  [bcuxb^  Welch ;  bocky  Dutch  j 
bour^  Fr]  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer;  the  male 
of  rabbL'ts,  and  other  a^iimals.— jfi^^-^t/,  goats,  and 
the  like  are  faid  to  be  tripping  or  (aliant,  that  is^ 
going  or  leaping.  Peacham, 

(3.)  Buck,  in  geogn*phy,  a  mountain  of  Scot- 
land, in  Aberdeenfhire,  which  is  3377  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fL*a,  and  is  i^^it  at  the  diftance  of 
30  miles  from  land,  though  fituated  above  30  m. 
from  the  neai-efl;  fea. 

(4.)  Buck,  in  zoology  and  hunting.  See  Cbr- 
vus,  Lepus,  and  Hunting. 

( I.)  ♦  To  Buck.  v.  a,  Ifroia  the  noun.]  To  wafli 
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c1ot)ies.«-Hcre  is  a  baiket ;  he  may  creep  in  here, 
and  thrgw  foul  linen  upon  him>  as  if  it  were  go- 
ing to  bulking.  SbakcJ^are* 

(».)  *  to  Buck.  v.  »,  [tern  the  noun.]  To  co- 
pulate as  biicks  and  doea. — The  chief  time  of  Tot- 
ting traps,  as  in  their  bucking  time.  Mortimer. 

BUCK-A-BANK»  a  village  in  Cumberland. 

♦  BUCKBASKET.  »•/.  The  baftet  in  which 
clothes  are  carried  to  tlie  wafh;*— They  conveyed 
me  into  a  buekbqflUt ;  ranmied  me  in  with  toul 
ftirts,  foul  ftockingS)  and  greafy  napkins.  Sbak* 

(i.)  *  BUCKBEAN.  «./.  [bockfioonen^  Dutch.] 
A  plant ;  a  Ibrt  of  trefoil, — The  bitter,  naufeous 
pJants,  as  centaury,  buckbetne^  gentian,  of  which 
teas  may  be  made,  or  wines,  by  infulion.  Floyer. 

(a.)  BucK-B£AN,  in  botany.    See  Menyan- 

THES. 

B0CKBY,  LOMO,  a  village  in  Northamptonih. 
3  miles  NE.  of  Daventry.         • 

BUCKDEN,  or  BuGDEN.    SeeBuGDEN. 

BUCKDON,  near  Bifhopfdale,  Yorkftiire. 

BUCKELLY,  4   miles   SW.   of   Camelfoiti, 
ComwalL 
3UCKEN-HALL,  in  Eflex,  N.  of  Bocking. 

Ci.)  BUCKENHAM,  a  town  in  Norfolkihire, 
II  miles  from  Thetford,  and  90  from  London. 

(4.)  Bucks N  HAM  ferry,  a  village  in  Norfolk- 
ihire, over  the  Yare,  5  miles  E.  of  Norwich. 

(3.)BucK£NHAM  HOUSE,  4  m. N.  of  Thctford. 

(4.^  BucKENHAM,  NEW,  a  town  of  Norfolk, 
which  formerly  had  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Wavency,  between  Jpfwich  and  Nor- 
wich, 96  miles  from  London.  Lon.  z.  lo.  £. 
Lat.  51.  30.  N. 

(5.)Bucl[SNHAM,  OLD,  NW.  of  New  Buc- 
kenham. 

BUCKERALL,  3  miles  W.  of  Honiton,  De- 
Yonfhire. 

BUCKEREST.    See  Buchorest. 
'    BUCKERN,  3  miles  N.  of  Bodntn,  Cornwall. 

(i.)  ♦  BUCKET.  «./  [baquet,  Pr.]    1.  The  vef- 
ftl  in  which  water  is  drawn  out  of  a  well. — 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 

That  owes  two  buckets^  filling  one  another ; 

The  emptier  ever  danoing  in  the  air. 

The  other  down  unfeen,  and  f«U  of  water. 

Sbakefpeare, 
— Is  the  fea  ever  likely  to  be  evai>oratcd  by  tlie 
fun,  or  to  be  emptied  with  bucliets  ?  BentUy.  a. 
.TheveiTels  in  which  water  is  carried,  particularly 
fo  quench  a  fire. — 

Now  ftreets  grow  throng'd,  and,  bufy  as  by 
day. 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  quire ; 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  feme  the  engines  play ; 

And  fome,  more  bold,  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

DryJUn, 
The  porringers,  that  in  a  row, 

Hung  high,  and  made  a  glitt'ring  fhow, 

To  a  lefs  noble  fubTtance  cbang'd. 

Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  rangM.    S<wift. 

(».)  Buckets  (J  i.def.  2.)  are  often  made  of 
leather  for  light'nelis  and  eafy  ufe  in  cafes  of  fire. 

BUCKFASTLEIGH,  a  village  in  Devonfhire, 
3  miles  from  Aihbumham. 

BUCKHAM,  in  Surry,  near  Eghsm. 
'      BUCKliAMPTON,  near  Lamborn,  BerkOiire. 

BUCKHAVEN,  a  village  on  the  coall  of  Fife- 
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fhire,  in  the  pariih  of  Wemyfs,  inhabited  cbie&y 
by  filhermen,  who  generally  marry  young,  aiid  all 
of  them  fifhermen's  daughters.  Its  firft  inhahi- 
tints  were  Dutchmen,  whole  veflel  beix^  ftrasd- 
ed  on  this  coaft,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  the? 
propofed  to  fettle  on  it,  which  the  &mily  of 
Wemyfs  agreed  to.  By  the  rev.  Mr  Gibb's  rqwrt 
to  Sir  J.  Sainclair,  it  contained,  in  179  if  163  fami* 
lies,  confiding  of  60 1  inhabitants,  of  fober,  honfft, 
and  induftrious  characters.  Above  40  years  ago, 
haddocks  were  fo  plentiful  on-this  coaft  that  they 
would  have  caught  25,000  in  one  day,  which  foU 
at  from  6d.  to  lod.  per  100. 

BUCKHOLE,  a  miles  SE.  of  Hoo,  Suffex. 

BvcKHOLE  FOREST,  in  Hampftiirc,  near  Wilt*. 

BUCKHORN  WESTON,  in  Dorfetihix^ 

BUCK-HUNTING.    See  Huhtimg.. 

BUCKHUR$T,  in  Suflex,  near  Aihdown. 
.  (i.)  BUCKIE,  a  fifliing  town  on  the  coaA  of 
Banff-ihire,  in  the  pariih  of  Rathven,  feated  cm 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet.  (N**  a.)  By  the  k^-.  Mr 
Donaldfon's  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  in  1793,  it 
contained  165  houfes,  and  703  inhabitants;  and 
employed  6  floops,  14  boats,  and  1  yaw}. 

(».)  Buckie,  a  rivulet  in  Banff-fhire. 

BUCKING.    See  Bleaching,  Im^x. 

{ 1.)  BUCKINGHAM,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  James 
river,  which  feparates  it  from  Fluvanna  ;  on  the 
SE.  by  Cumberland;  on  the  SW.  by  Campbell-, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Appamattox,  which  dividt^ 
it  from  Prince-Edward  County.  It  is  65  miit:s 
long  and  30  broad ;  and  in  1795*  contained  5,611 
free  inhabitants,  and  4fi68  llavcs. 

(1.)  Buckingham,  Bucks,  or  Buckingham- 
shire, an  inland  county  of  England.  Beforv  the 
landing  of  the  Romans  it  was  included  in  the  di- 
vifion  of  Catieuchlaiii ;  and  after  their  conqucft  it 
was  included  in  their  3d  province  of  Flavia  Caeia- 
rienfis.  During  the  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the 
Idngdom  of  Mercia ;  and  it  is  now  included  in  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Northamptonihire ;  S.  by  Berkfhire ;  E.  by  Bed- 
fordihire,  Hertfordihu^,  and  Middlcfex ;  and  \W 
by  Oxfondfhire.  It  is  (^  an  oblong  form,  and  its 
greateft  extent  is  from  N.  to  S.  It  contains  4  4  t,o#o 
acres,  has  above  11 1,400  inhabitants,  185  pariihes, 
73  vicarages,  is  39  miles  long,  18  broad,  and  109 
in  circumference.  It  has  15  market  towns,  viz. 
Buckingham  ^^nd  Ayleibury  the  county  town>, 
Marlow,  Newport-«Pagncl,  Win  flow,  Wendover, 
Beaconsfield,  Wiccomb,  Cheiham,  Ameriham, 
Stony  Stratford,  Colnbrook,  Ivingho,  Oulney, 
and  Rifborough ;  beiides  the  confiderable  villages 
of  Eaton  and  Fenny  Stratford,  and  613  others  in- 
ferior. It  is  divided  into  8  hundreds*  provides  360 
men  for  the  militia,  fends  14  menibers  to  p^urlia- 
ment,  and  pays  la  parts  of  the  land-tax.  Its  ri\cn 
arc  the  Thames,  Oufe,  Coin,  Wicham,  Amer- 
Iham,  Ifa,  Tame,  and  Loddon.  Its  chief  trade 
confifts  in  bone-lace,  papa',  com,  fine  wool,  and 
breeding  rams.  The  moft  noted  places  are  the 
Chiltren  Hills,  Vale  of  Aylefbury,  Bern  wood  Fo- 
rcft,  Woobum  Heath,  and  15  parks.  The  air  is 
generally  good,  and  the  foil  moitiy  chalk  or  m;4rk*. 

(3.)  Buckingham,  the  chief  town  of  tije  above 
county,  (N®  a.)  ftands  in  a  low  ground,  on  thx*  n- 
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Ver  Ouie,  by  which  it  is  almoft  furrouh^ed,  and 
over  which  there  ar^  g  handfome  (lone  bridges. 
It  is  large  and  populous,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  Al  the  conqueft,  according  to 
Doomiday-booky*  it  paid  only  for  one  hide,  and 
had  but  a6  burgefles.  Sdward  the  elder  fortified 
it  in  91  S>  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  with 
k  rampart  and  turrets.  It  alfo  had  formerly  a  cat- 
tle in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  which  no  .vefti« 
ges  now  remain.  The  Ihrine  of  St  Rumbald>  the 
patron  of  fifliermen,  preferved  in  the  church,  was 
held  in  great  veneration.  The  county  gaol  Aandi 
in  this  town,  and  the  alGzes  are  fometiroes  held 
in  it.  It  was  formerly  a  ftaple  for  wool.  It  is 
governed  by  a  bailiff  and  12  burgeffes,  who  are 
Uie  fole  eledlors  of  the  members.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  many  paper  mills  upon  the  Oufe. 
It  is  25  miles  NE.  of  Oxford,  and  57  NW.  of 
London.    LoA,  o.  58.  W.  Lat.  51.  56.  N. 

(4-)  Buckingham,  a  village  in  Suflex,  N.  of 
Shorjham. 

(5,  6.)  Buckingham,  dukes  of.    See  StiBF- 

FIELD,  and  VlLLI£RS. 

BUCKINGTON,  a  town  in  Wilts,  between 
Devizes  and  Trowbridge. 

BUCKLAND,  the  name  of  15  Engliih  villages  * 
viz.  I.  in  Berkihire,  near  f  arrin^on :  a.  in  Bucks, 
NE.  of  Wendover;  3,  East,  and  4.  West,  in 
Deyonfh.  near  S.  Moulton:  5.  North,  in  ditto, 
near  Bear-Alfton :  6.  in  Gloucefterfhire,  5  miles 
W.  of  Campden :  7.  in  Hertfbrdfliire,  34  miles 
from  Lrondon :  8,  9,  Sc  zo.  in  Kent,  near  Dover, 
Feverfham,  and  Maidllone:  11.  in  Lificolnihire^ 
between  TatterfliaW  and  HomcalUe:  la.  in  So* 
merfetlhire,  a  miles  NE.  of  Jerome  ^  13*  in  ditto, 
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Three  feal  rings ;  which  after,  meiied  ddWft^ 
Formed  a  vaft  it/dkU  for  his  widow's  gown^ 

4.  The  ftate  of  the  hair  crifped  and  curled,  b^ 
being  kept  long  in  the  feme  ftate.— The  greateft 
beau  was  drefled  in  a  flaxen  periwig ;  the  wearer 
of  it  goes  in  his  own  hair  at  home,  and  lets  hitf 
tvig  lie  in  buckh  for  a  whole  half  yeaf .  SbeBatt-^ 
That  live-long  wig,  which  Gorgon'  felf  might 
own,  .  ... 

Eternal  buckle  takes  ii^  Parian  ftone.  Popei 

(a.)  Buckle,  in  heraldry,  i^  conlidered  as  a  to- 
ken of  the  furety,  faith,  and  fervice  of  the  bearen 
(3.^  Buckles,  {i  i. def,  i.)  are  made  of  varioui 
metals,  as  gold,  fiiver,  fteel,  brafs,  kt, . 

(i.)* 7"© Buckle.  v,d.  [from  the  noun.]   1.  T<* 
fallen  with  a  buckle. — 

Like  faphire>  pearlj  in  rich  embroidery^ 
BuckUd  below  fair  knighthpod's  bending  knee; 

Sbakejheatu 
France,  i^hofe  armour  c6nfcience  buckrd  on#  - 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 

ShahJp^ariA 
Thus,  evef^  when  I  buckle  on  my  helmet,, 
Thy  fears  afflia  thee.        .         ^  Philips* 

—When  you  carry  your  matter's  riding  coat,  wra{^ 
your  own  in  it,  and  buckle  them  up  clofe  with  a 
ftrap.  S<uiift,  a.  To  prepare  to  do  any  thing  i 
the  metaphor  is  taken  from  buckling  on  the^ur«i 
mour.— 

The  Saracen,  thti  hearing,  rofe  amain, 
And  catc^hing  up  in  hade  his  three-fquafe  fhield^ 
And  ihining  helmet,  foon  hiin  buckled  to  tHe  field 

Sfenfer* 
To  join  in  battle. — ^Thc  lord  Gray,  captain  of 


f  miles  from  Taunton ;  14.  in  ditto,  neai*  Well-    the  men  at  arfhs,  was  forbidden  to  charge,  until 


ington :  and  15.  in  Surry,  near  Kyegate< 

Buckland-Abbas,  or  Newton,  in  Doifetih. 
4  miles  £.  of  Cerne-Abbas. 

Buckland-Abbots,  near  Calne,  Wilts. 

Buckland-Bkuer,  in  DeVonih.  K W.  of  Tot'- 
Hngton. 

BucKlano  bUrn^  ^  rivulet  of  Scotland,  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 

B  u  c  K  L  A  N  D-f  £  E ,  a  Tillage  in  Somerietlhire,  fieai* 
N.  Petherton. 

Buck  LAN  D-FiLLY,  inDcvonfti.  NW.  of  Sheep* 
wafh. 

BucKLAND  HousEy  New  Forcft,  Hampfhire. 

Bucklakd-Mary,  in  Somerfetlhire,  4  miles 
$W.  of  nminften    It  has  a  fair  September  18. 

Buckland  monachorum,  [/.  e.  OF  the 
M6!«Ks,j  in  Devonfhire,  near  Tavi flock.  It  ha9 
fairs  on  Whit.  Tuefday  and  November  a. 

Bucrland^Ripers,  in  Dorfctili^  SW.  of  Ra- 
dipole^ 

Bucklanu's  flaCe,  in  Gloacefterfliiit,  lieaf 
badgworth. 

BucklanivTownsend,  in  Devonfhire^  near 
Dartmouth. 

(i.)  •  BUCKLE*  «./.  Ibcw^cU  Welchj  and  the 
lame  is  the  Artnorick ;  bottcle^  Fr.}  i.  A  link  or 
metal,  #ith  a  tongue  or  catch  made  t^  faften  oiit 
thing  to  another.-^ 

Fair  lined  flippers  for  H^t  cold^ 

With  buektfs  of  the  pureU  p^ojd.  Sbak, 

--*The  chlamys  was  a  fort  of  fhort  cloak  tied  ^ith 
a  bftckltf  commonly  to  the  right  ^oulder^  Arbutb. 

Vok  XV.  Fari  IL 


the  foot  of  the  avantguard  were  buckled  with  ibeai 
in  front.  Haj<ward.    4*  To  confine.-^ 
How  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  (>ilgrimage ! 

That  the  ftretching  of  a  fpan 
Buckles  in  his  funi  of  age.  ^bak^ 

(a.)  *  To  Buckle,  v.  n,  [iuekcttf  Germ.]   i.  To» 
bend;  to  bow. — 

The  \^retch,  whofe  feter-vreakeh'd  joints. 
Like  ftrengthlefs  hinges,  buckle  under  life 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms.  Hbaks 

a.  To  buckle  to.  T6  apply  tc;  to'  attends  Setf 
the/3^/w,  adfenfe.— - 

Now  a  covetous  old  ci^y  khave^ 
At  dead  of  night,  fhall  raife  his  fon,  ah<l  cry, 
Turn  out,  you  rogUe  j  how  like  arbeafl  f  ou  lie  i 
Go  buckle  to  the  law.      '  ^  Dnden* 

— This  is  to  be  done  in  cbildi^enV  by  tryiiig  fliem^ 
when  they  are  by  lazidefs  unbent,  or  by  avoca^ 
tion  bent  another  way,  and  endeavdUtihg  to  makd 
them  buckle  to  the  thmg  proposed.  Locke,  3.  Ta 
buckle  qvitb.  .  To  engage  with  i  to  encounter ;  to 
join  in  a  clofe  fight,  like  riien  locked  or  buckled 
together.— 

For  fingle  combat,  thou  fhal£  Stickle  qffitb  mes 

iibakefp4 

ifet  thou,  ttrey  fay,  fof  marriage  doft  pfbvide  i 

f s  this  an  age  to  buckle  with  a  hndt  I     Drydetu 

BUCKLEBCJRY,  a  town  NE.  of  irfewbory, 

Berkihire. 

(1.)  «  BUCKLER,  «./.  [b^wccLl,  Welch  f  bout* 
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iietf  Fr.]     A  fbield ;  a  defenfive  weapon  buckl«nl 
on  th«  arm. — 

He  took  my  annr,  and  vhile  I  forc'd  my  ipiray. 

Thro'  troops  of  foefi,  which  did  our  paflTage  ftay  $ 

My  bttcklcr  o'er  my  aged  father  caft, 

Still  fighting^,  ftiU  defmiding  as  I  paft.    Dryd^n. 

— This  medal  compliments  the  emperor,  as  the 

Romana  did  dilator  Fahioft,  when'  they  called 

him  the  buchkr  oi  Rome.  AMifon, 

(a.)  BircKLEiLs  were  compoft^  of  wicker*  wo- 
ven together^  or  wood  of  the  lighted  (brt,  cover- 
ed with  hides,  and  fortified  wi^h  plates  of  brafs 
or  other  metaL  The  figure  was  fometiaaes  rounds 
Ibmetimes  oval,  and  iometimes-  almoft  fauare. 
Moft  bucklers^  wexe  adorned  with  figures  of  birdsi 
beailst  ^s»  cele(!ial  bodies,  &c.  &c.  a  cuftom 
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BUCKMINSTER,  two  villages;  viz.  t-  in  Lci- 
ccfterlhire,  near  Rutlandftiire :  a.  in  WStlhin-r 
4  miles  N.  of  Ambrefbur>'. 

BUCKNALL,  5  miles  W.  of  Homcaftle,  Lin- 
colnfhirc". 

BUCKNELL,  4  villages:  viy..  i.  in  Oxfordft. 
near  BiCeftcr:  a.  in  Shropfliire,  near  Hervfoidft. 

3.  in  Somerfetfhire^  near  Staple-Fiiz-Pain :  an*-!, 

4.  in  Staffoydlhipc,  3  miles  N.  of  Stone. 
BIJCKNESS,  W.  of  Stapleton,  Cumberland. 
BUCKKOL,  I  mile  SW.  of  Corfe-Cimie,  Dur- 

fetlhhft. 

BUCKNT,  a  rivulet  of  tetthftike^  wbich  rifcs 
&om  LochnachaC^  add  running  S£.  between  the 
mountaiwB  Ben-achally  and  2)euicba9a,  forms  the 
lake  called  Doo-loch  *  thence  thunders  down  2 


derived  from  the  heroic  times,  and  from  them  /  deep  narrow  rocky  den,  covered  with  wood,  call- 


communicated  to  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  Bar 
barians.    See  ^  3, 

(3.)  BrctCLEfts,  Roman.  The  Scvtuw,  or 
Roman  buckler^  was  of  wood^  the  parts  being 
joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide.  An  iron  jilate 
encompafled  it  without^  to  keep  off  blows  ;  and 
another  witUs,.  fo»  prevent  damage  by  lying  on 
the  ground.  In  the  middle  vras  an  iron  bofs 
(umbo)  jutting  out,  to  glance  off  ftones  ami  darts  j 
and  fometimes  to  prefc  vloieotlyupon  the  enemy", 
and  drive  all  before  them.  The  clypei,  were 
lefs,  and  quite  round,  belonging  tnore  properly  t<* 
other  nations^  though,  for  fome  time  uW  by  the 
Romans.  The  fbuta  were  of  two  kinds  j.  the  o- 
TATA,  of  a  plain  oval  figure;  and  the  i.i«ibricata„ 
oblong,  and  bending  inwavd  like  half  a  cylinder. 
Polyblus  make^the  fcuta  4  feet  long,  and  Plutarcb 
calls  them  wih^nr^  reaching  down  to  the  feet. 
And  it  is  probable  that  they  covered  almoft  the 
whole  body,  for  in  Livy,  we  find  that  Ibldiers  ofi- 
guard  fometime»  flept  with  their  head  on  their 
Ihield,  having  fixed  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
earth. 

(4.)  Buckle  ITS,  votive,  were  thofe  confecra- 
ted  to  the  gods^  and  hung  up  in  their  temples, 
dther  in  commemoration  of  tome  hero,  or  as  a 
thankfgiviag  for  a  viftory  obtained  over  an  enemy  % 
whofe  bucklers,  taken  m  war,  were  offex:ed  aaa 
trophy. 

*  To  Buckler,  vi  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  fiips. 
port ;  to  defend. — 

Fear  not,  fweet  weneh^  tiiey  ihall  not  toucK 
thee,  Kate  J 
I'll  buckUr  thee  againft  a  millicui.  Sbak, 

Can  Oxford,  tiiat  did  ever  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckler  ftilfliood  with  a  pedigree  ?      %hak^ 
Buckler-mustard.    See  Biscutflla. 

*  Buckler-tho  rm.  »i/.    Chrift's  thorn. 
BUCKL£SHAM»  a  village  in  Suffolk,  between 

Ipfwich  and  Bawdfey. 

BUCKLESTOWN,  a  fmall  town  of  Virginia, 
8  miles  from  Martinfburg,  and  250  from  ^la- 
delphia. 

BUCKLEY^  two  villages;  viz.  i.  in  Chefhine, 
W.  of  lake  Combermere :  a.  in  Cornwall,  3  miles 
NW.  of  Camelford. 

BucKLBY-FEKEY,  iu  Northanl^tonfhire,  near 
Daventry. 

*  BITCKMAST.  »./.  The  fruit  or  maft  of  the 
bL'cch  tree.      *• 


ed  Richip,  and  after  fcparatitig  the  parilhes  of 
Caputh  and  Cltfnie,  falls  into  the  river  Lunan. 

(i.>  BUCKOR,  a  province  of  Afia,  fiibiea  to 
the  Great  Mog«ri^  If  is  leafed  on  the  Indois  on 
the  banks  of  whicfc  there  are  com  and  cattle ;  btit 
the  W.  part  is  a  deibrt*  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  province  of  Mnltan ;  on  the  S.  by  Tattan, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Sageftan  in  Perfia.  The  inhabi- 
tants arc  flrong,  robuft,  and  npt  to  mutiny ;  i^ 
which  reafbn  the  mogul  has'  a  garrifon  at  the  ca- 
pital. (N*  i.y  They  are  all  IWahonaetans,  «»<£ 
drive  a  great  trade  in  cotton*  cloth,  and  other  In- 
dian commodities. 

(a.)  BuCROR^the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
K*  r.    Ion-.  70.  5.  E.  Lat.  i».  ao.  N. 

f  I.)  *  BtJCBCRAM.  «^.  Ibwf^raa^  Fr.]  A  ftnt 
of  ftroag  linen,  cloth,  ftiffened  with  gum.  Bled  by 
taylors  and  ftayi«iakers.~I  have  peppered  two  of 
them  ;  twoy  I  aiw  ftitt^  I  have  paid,  two  rogues 
in  buckram  fuits;  Sbak,  / 

<i.)  Buckram  18  m^re  generally,  if  not  always, 
ftiffened  with  glue,,  and  uied  in  the  making  of 
garments  to^keep  them  in  the  form  intended.  It 
\a  alfo  Hied  it  the  bodies-of  women's  gowns ;  and 
often  to  make  wrappers  to  cover  cloths,  fergeS| 
and  fiicfa  other  mevchandifes,  to  preferve  them, 
and  keepe  them  from  l^e  duift,  and  their  coloun 
from  fading.  Buckrams  ase  fold  wholefiile  by  the 
dozen  of  fhiall  pieces  or  remnants,  each  about  4 
ellr  long,  and  broad  accordin|:  to  the  piece  from 
which  they  are  cut.  Sometimes  new  pieces  of 
linen  cloth  are  u&d  to  nuike  buckrams,  but  moft 
commonly  old  fheets  and  old  pieces  of  fails. 

*  BUCKRAMS*  «./.  The  feme  with  <wiUgar^ 
&k. 

( z.  J  BUCKSy  a  populous  and  well  cultivated 
county  of  the  United  States  in  Pennfylvania ; 
bounded  on  the  NE.,  £.  and  S£.  by  the  Del^- 
ware;  which. feparates  it  from  Hunterdon  coun- 
ty; on  the  SW.  by  Philadelphia  and  Montgo- 
mery counties,  and  on  the  N  W.  by  Northampton. 
Its  greateft  length  is  41  miles,  and  breadth  ai.  It 
contains  411,900  acres;  and  is  divided  into  27 
townfhips.  Its  population,  in  1795,  was  ^5,140 
free  citizens,  and  s6i  (laves.  On  the  S.  it  is  fer- 
tile, but  the  land  on  the  N.  is  rather  poor :  But 
it  abounds  in  lime  ftone.  Lead  and  iron  ores  have 
alfo  been  difcovered  in  iL  Newton  is  the  chief 
town. 

(1.)  Bucks.    See  Buckingham,  K®  2. 

BUCKSEED,  a  village  near  Haynham,  Suffts. 

(lA  •  BUCK^r 
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I.)  ♦  BUCKSHORN  PLANTAfM 

,  I^t.  from  the  form  of  the  leaf.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

2  >  ^.VCKS-HORN  PLANTAIN.   Sce  PLANTAGO. 
-K.)  BUCKS*H0RN,  WARTED.  Sce  COCHLSAKIA. 

JUCK-SKIN,  adj,  made  of  leather;  prepared 
m  the  Ikin  of  a  bucic  AJb. 
WCK^STALL,  a  toil  to  take  deer,  which  muft 
be  kept  by  any  perfon,  who  has  not  a  park  of 
own,  undfT  penahies. 

JUCKSTEAD,  a  town  of  Suflex,  near  Aih- 
kvn  Forcft,  where  the  firft  piticesof  <;all  iron  ever 
de  in  England  were  run.  It  has  a  fiiir,  jjaly  ^  i. 
1.0  ♦  filK:«:TIK)RN.  B./.  [rbatTmuhl^-  f«p- 
fed  to  he  Co  called  from  bucc,  Savon,  the  belly.] 
tritr  XkiAt  bear^  a  purging  berry. 
2.)  Bi'-CK-THORN,  in  botany.    f?ee  Rhamnv«. 

'  ;^)  Bu.CK-THORN,    SEA.      SeC  Hiri*0^ilA«. 

f^iTTCKTHORP,  a*  town  4  m.  S.  of  Glojuceftcx, 

ftUCKTON,  the  came  of  4  viUages;  viz.  i.  in 

refordlh.  near  Brampton-Bryan  •:  a.  in  Nortb- 

ptonrtilre,  near  Fenwicjt:  3.  in  ditto,  W.  of 

)iilt0D :  and,  4.  in  Yorkih.  N.  pf  Bridltngtoa. 

fJUCKWARE,  in  Eflc^,  W.  of  Roding-Abbo^» 

3UCK\V£LL,  in  Kent,  Wureea  Caa.terbury 

1  WhititaWe. 

;  I.)  ♦  BUCKWHEAT.  «./.  {hukuf^itis.  Gem, 

opjrumf  Lat.]  A  plant.  MjIJtr, 

2.)  BucK*WttSAT^  m  botany..    Sec  PoivGOe 


fii;CK^''ORTH,  iviBagi^;  i.  ocajr  Leight<Hi, 
ntingdonfhire :  ^.  near  Ncwraftle  on  Tyne. 
3UCOLICA,  a  tc^  ufcd  by  Ibme  autbojrs  £or 
'  art  of  managir^  cattle. 
I .)  •  BUCOLICK.  a4j.  l»»w^mm^  frpijii  ^»#x^, 
owherd.]  Pajtpyal. 

2.)  Bucolics,  in  aixneat  poetpy,  a  kwA  of 
?m8  relating  to  fhepherds  and  country  affairs, 
ich,  according  to  the  iryoft  generally  Tfjceived 
nion,  originated  in  Sicily.  Bucolics,  fay«  Voj(^ 
3,  have  fome  eonfomiity  with  con^edj.  Lik« 
they  are  jpi^lvres  and  iiaita^ioas  pf  qrdjnary- 
;  with  thx9  dxfierence,  that  /comody  reprefentA 
•  manners  of  the  iohabi^ants  of  cities,  and  bur 
ics  the  occii|>ation8  of  cojuntfy  people.  ^qim»r 
les,  this  laft  p«em  is  m  foruj^i  pr  a  j^WMjplogDe, 
1  fomettmes  <f  a  djaiQgjie.  Sometimes  there 
adtion  in  it,  and  fometimes  oaif  naiption^ 
1  fometimes  )X  is  compofed  both  <9tf  a<ftion  and 
ration.  The  hei^ameter  vcrfc  is  the  inoft  pro- 
-  for  bucolics  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
)rchus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  aad  Wr%\\%  are  the 
»ft  renowned  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poots. 
BUCTON,  in  anatomy,  a  word  uied  by  Seve- 
us  and  others  for  the  Hymen. 
;  I.)  •  BUD.  If.  /.  [bwton^  Fr.]  The  firft  ib^ 
a  plant ;  a  fs^ftu^ 

Be  as  thou  was  ^^ont  to  be, 
>ee  as  thou  was  wont  to  iee : 
Dial's  hud o'erCupid's  flower 
Eiath  fuch  force  and  blelTed  »ower.       Sbaiif^. 

Writers  (av,  as  the  moft  forward  iud 
fs  eaten  by  tne  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  fo  by  Ipve  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tumM  to  fblly,  blaiHng  in  the  bud, 
Loiing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime*    Shakefp, 

When  you  the  flow'rs  for  Chloe  twine. 
Why  do  you  to  her  garland  join 
The  a^eaneft  b^  that  falls  from  mine  I    Pr^r. 
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n,  /  [eorono-  — Infe^Ss  wound  the  tender  budi^  with  a  long  hoi* 
low  trunk,  and  drpofit  an  egg  in  the  hole,  with 
a  iharp  corroding  liquour,  that  caufeth  a  fwelling 
in  the  leaf,  and  clofeth  the  orifice.  Bentley^ 
(2.)  BvD.  See  Gemma,  ^nd, Botany,  Index* 
( I.)  *  7b  Bud.  V.  a*  To  inoculate;  to  graff  by 
infertmg  a  bud  into  the  rind  of  another  tree. — Of 
apricocks,  the  largeft  is  much  improved  by  bud- 
ditif^  upon  a  peach  ftock.  Temple. 

^2)  *  7b  Bud.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
put  forth  young  (hoots,  or  gems.— iW  forth  as 
a  rofe  gro>%'ing  by  the  brook  of  the  field.  £ccle/» 
t.  To  rife  as  a  gem  from  the  ilalk— There  the 
fhiit,  that  «vas  to  be  gathered  from  fuch  a  con* 
flux,  cjuickly  bu.^drd  out.  Clarendon.'— 

Heav'n  gave  him  all  at  once,  then  (hatched 
away, 
-Ere  «i>prtal8  all  his  beas^ties  could  fiirvey; 
Juft  like  tiut  flower  that  budi  and  withers  in  a 
day.  Dryden* 

Tho'  labVing  yokes  ob  their  owrn  necks  they 
fear'd. 
And  felt  for  budding  horQSopti  thehr  finooth  fore* 
heads  rear'd.  Dijden^t  SUenus. 

3.  To  be  in  4^  bk^oin,.  or  grooving.— 

Yoj^g  bujidmg  virgip,  fair  and  &e(h  and  fweet. 
Whither  away,  or  levhere  is  thy  abode  I  Shakejp* 
1 1,)  BUD  A,  the  capital  of  LoiKrer  Hungar)', 
failed  Os£N  by  the  inhabi^nts,  aod  Buden  by 
^e  Turks.  It  ^  large  and  well  fortified}  ard 
has  a  caille  that  «b  al^oft  inipregnable.  The  hou* 
fes  are  cnoilly  built  with  {qjoafeitones.  The  Turks 
had  kk)  their  pofleflion  f^s  f^^orSj  9nd  fuffercd 
Jhe  fineft  buildjngs  to  decay.  The  lower  city,  or 
jjews  town,  extends  Uke  fuburjis  fxnm  the  uppcf 
city  to  the  Danube.  Tiie  up^^  town  occupies 
4be  declivity  of  a  mountain  $  and  if  fortified  wi^h 
gopd  jralls,  which  have  tofHreis  a$.  eerjtajn  diftances^ 
The  callle,  which  is  at  the  extrenaky  of  the  hill, 


«n  the  £.  fide^  and  conupands  the  greateft  part 
«f  it,  i9  furroiHfiiM  W^^  ^  ^^  <^PP  ditch,  and 
defeaded  by  an  ^U^^£a(hioaed  t^wc?:,  with  new. 
%tiificationSt  The  fuburhs  are  jociofed  v^lh 
hedges.  The  fvoit  iJump^MOifs  Avu^tiires  are  the 
c^rasranfera^  the  m.9Coi]^  'jMri^ges',  apfl  baths ; 
which  laft  are  the  fineft  m  Europe,  for  the  magr 
aiftcence  of  the  bjiildiags,  and  plenty  of  water. 
Some  of  the  jlpring;<  9re  vfed  for  bkhiag  ml 
driqkipg ;  and  f9thers  are  fo  h(^t,  th^  they  cafle 

Sjt  be  aied  withpot  a  mi^tuj:^  pf  cold  water.  The 
anube  isjaboat  i  of  a  nile  in  breadth;  and  there 
is  a  bridge  «f  b«>at^  t>etween  this  city  and'  Peft, 
^nfiftiiji;  ^f  63  Imc  pontooiu.  The  JeWs  have 
a  /ynagQg«e  «ear  the  caftle  gardens.  Buda  wa« 
the  feMwx<ffihe  Hungarian  monarchs,  till  the 
Turks  t^ok  jt  m  1596.  Fqrdinand^  aiK:hduke  of 
^uftfiaji  rticoveied  it  in  1517;  W^  '^  15^99  the 
Turkf  tpolt  it  again.  In  16^4^  ^e  Chriftians  laid 
4cge  to  itf  byt  iMfere  oTilj^ed  to  faife  it  Coon  after^ 
though  they  had  an  anny  of  So,ooo  men.  Iq 
1686,  however,  they  took  it  by  aflanlt,  in  the 
fight  of  a  very  numerous  army.  The  boot^  that 
they  found  in  it  was  almoft  mcredib|[e,  the  rich 
Turks  having  lodged  their  treafures  la  it  as  a  place 
of  fafety.  After  this  they  augmented  its  fortifica- 
tions, to  which .  the  pope  contributed '  100,000 
qt>wns,  Buda  being  confidered  as  the  key  of 
Chriftendom.    It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  105 

iiles 
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^iles  8Tt.  of  Vienna,  163  N.  by  E.  of  Be1gnule» 
ymd  s^i  NW.  of  Conftantinople*  '  Lorn  19.  2a. 
£.  Lat.  47-  4d.  N. 

(l.)  BUDA,   THE  BEGLERBEOLIC  OF,  WaS  One 

of  the  chief  governmente  of  the  Turks  in  Europe. 
it  includied  all  the  countzies  of  Upper  Hungary 
between  the  riv*8  Teifle  and  Damibe,  and  be- 
tween Agria  ai)d  Novogrod ;  all  Lower  Hungar)', 
from  Gran  and  Canifca,  the  eaftem  part  of  Scla- 
voniai  and  alraoft  all  Serbia:  but  great  part  of 
%hh  government  ngw  belongs  to  Hungary. 

BUD-^US,  Williaip,  the  mpft  learned  man  in 
France  in  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Baris"  in 
1467.  He  waft  placed  young  under  mailers,  but 
^ent  his  whole  time  in  idlenefs,  till  his  parents 
icnt  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Orleans  to  ftudy  law ; 
where  he  pafleil  3  years  without  adding  to  his 
knowledge.  His  parents  fending  for  him  back  to 
Paris,  found  his  Ignorance  not  diminifhed,  and 
|iis  reluAance  to  IVudy,  and  love  to  gaming,  &c. 
much  increaied.  They  ^Iked  no  more  to  him  of 
learning,  but,  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune, 
Ipft  him  to  follpw  hi?  own  inclinations.  He  was 
paflionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  took  great  plea- 
.  fim;  in  horfes,  dogs,  and  hawks.  But  the  fire  pf 
youth  beginning  to  cbol,  4ie  was  at  length  feizcd 
with  an  in^fiftible  paiTion  for  ftudy.  He  immedi- 
ately difpofed  of  his  hunting  equi'paee,  and  even 
abftrafted  himfelf  from  all  buftnefs,  to  apply 
wholly  to  ftudy ;  in  which  he  made  without  an^r 
idliftaqceJ  n  very  rapid  and  amazing  progrefs^  par- 
ticularly  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The 
yrork  which  gained  him  greateft  reputation  was 
his  ti«atife  '4^  jljfe.  His  erudition  and  high  birth 
were  not  hi^  pnly  advantages  $  he  had'an  uncom- 
mon (hare  of  piety,  mpdefty,  gentlenefe,  and  good 
ireedmg.  The  Frencli  king,  Francis  t.  pften  fent 
for  him ;  and  at  his  perfuaiipn,  and  that  of  Bu 
JBeHay,  founded  the  royal  college  of  France,  for 
teachmg  the  languages  and  fciences.  The  king 
fent  him  to  Rome,  ^s  his  ambaffadory  to  Leo  X. 
And  in  i55»  piade  him  maftcr  of  requefts.  The 
0kme  year  he  was  chofen  provoft  of  the  n^erchants. 
|fe  died  at  Faris  ip  X540.  '  His  Works,  in  4  ^pls. 
folio,  were  printed  at  Bafil  in  X5t7« 

BUDBROOK*  a  village^  1  miles  W.  of  War- 
wick.   ' 

BUDBY,  neay  Towerbpdge,  Nottinghamihife.' 
BUDb^lJS,  John  Francis,'  a  celebrated  Lu- 
theran divihe,  and  one  of  themoft  leatned  men 
Germany  has  prodiicedj  was  horn  in  1667^*  at 
Anclhmf  in  Pqmerania.  He  was  at  firft  profeflbt 
©f  Greek  aAd  Latin  at  Colbui^j  afterwards  of 
morality  and  politics  in  tUe  pniyerfity  of  Hall; 
ami  fit  length,  in  1705,  of  divinity  at  Jena;  where 
h^  died,  with  a  very  great  reputation.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  1.  A  large  hiftoncal  German  dicf 
titmary.  2.  HiJIbria  eeciefiafiieu  Vhteris  Tef^dmen^ 
ti,  1  volfl.  4to.  3.  Eiementa  fhUofophix fraQ'u^^ 
ptliMimentaliu  et  ibeoretk^^  3  vols  8yo.  In  moH 
of  the  univ*^rfitie»  of  Germany  the  prOfeflb/s  ^ak^ 
J1.i8  workf  frt*  their  t*xt  book*  4.  SeieBa  juris  na* 
tura  ei gentium^  ^.  M'tfieHaneafaira^  3  Yols  4toi- 
45.  Tfaj^oge  hi/hrico'tbeohj^ica  ad  thecioj^iam  unvber^ 
JamiJingf'lafiueejiifpartest  %  vols' 4to.  7.  A  treai 
^Ife  on  atheifm  and  fuperftition. 

BUDDES1>ALR,  or  BoTTE^oAtt,  a  tbwn  of 
9wffdlk,  On  the  borders  of  Norfolk,  feated  in  a- 
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valtev.   Its  flreet  takes  in  a  good  part  pf  RSckiog. 
which  makes  up  the  town,  for  of  itfelf  it  is  but  a 
hamlet.    It. has  a  fmall  chapel,  and  an  endowed 
grammar-fchool,  to  which  belong  certain  fchoiai- 
fliips,  ailigned  to  Bcnnet  or  Corpu»»-Chrifti  coUejr 
in  Cambridge,  being  the  gift  ot  Sir  Nicholas  Ba^ 
con,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal.     It  i$  15  n;i!ci 
KK.  of  Bury,  on  the  Yarmouth  road,  and  ti  from 
London.    Lon.  i.  8.  £.  Lat.  ja»25.  N. 
BUDDING,  in  gardening.    See  E|(  iRArrutG. 
BUDDLE,  in  mineralogy,  a  large  iquarc  frame: 
of  boards,  ulcd  in  walhing  the  tin-ore. 
To  BuDDLK,  «j.  a.  To  wafli  ore.  AJh^ 
BUDDLEIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  ot  the  roniKv 
gynia  order,  in  the  tetranoiia  clafs  of  plants.    TJe 
calyx  and  corolla  are  auadrifid ;  the  Raxnuia  pU- 
ced  at  the  indfures  or  the  corolla.    Ybe  capiuie 
is  bifulcated,  bilocular,  and  polyl'permous.  '1  t^i 
are  two  fpccies,  viz. 

I.  BuDDLFia  Amlricana,  a  natiw  of  Jamri- 
ca  apd  moft  of  the  othtr  American  illands.  It 
rifes  to  the  height  of  10  or  11  feet,  with  a  thick 
woody  ftem  covered  with  grey  bark »  and  ftDiif 
out  many  branches  towards  the  top,  which  com? 
out :  pppqfite  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  the  flow- 
ers aro  produced  in  long  clofe  Ipikes  branching: 
out  in  clufters,  which  are  yellow,  co'.i lifting  of 
one  leaf  cut  into  4  fegments :  thefe  are  fucceeced 
by  oblong  capfules  filled  with  fmall  Iced^ 

a.  BuDDLEiA  occiDENTALis,  a  native  of  Gar- 
th agen.1.  It  rifes  much  higher  than  tbe'<nher,  dw 
viding  into  a  great  numl^jr  of  llender  brancaq 
covered  with  a  nitfet  hairy  bark,  gamilhed  with 
long  fpear-fliaped  leaves  ending  in  iharp  points: 
ait  Ae  end  of  the  branches  are  produced  branch- 
ing fpikes  of  white  flowers  growing  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks,  with  fmall  fpaces  between  traco. 
All  thefe  plants  grow  in  loW  flieittred  fpots| 
their  branches  being  too  tender  to  refill  the  lorce 
of  ftroiig  winds.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  procured  from  their"^  native  countries,  ar^l 
muft  be  mapaged  like  other  exotic^ :  only  thiir 
feeds  muft  be  fo^vn  in  pots  as  foon  as  they  arrire, 
and  very  lightly  covered :  for  if  they  are  buried 
deep  in  the  earth  tney  will  all  ptrifti. 

BUDDMNG-DISH,  a  fmall,  (hallow  tcCU, 
like  the  bafon  of  a  pair  of  fcalesi  fo^  v^^aihlng  ores 
of  metals  by  the  hipd. 

BuoDLiKQ  OP  CALAMiNK,  the  opcntion  of 
cleanling  it  from  ^tlth,  by  wathing  ami  picking  it| 
preparatory  to  the  baking  of  it  in  the  oveD. 

BUDDO,  an  infulated  rock,  on  the  coaft  of 
Fife,  about  2  miles  H.  ffom  the  harbour  of  St  An- 
drews, which  fervesfor  a  land  mailL;  being  be- 
tween  30  and  40  feet  )iigh|  apd  perforated  by  2 
kind  of  gate-vt^ay,  4  pr  5  Wet  yride. 

BUDDON  BUKK,  |i^  rivulet  of  AUgus-fhlre, 

which  nfes  at  the  foQt  of  the  hQl  of  Dodd,  acd 

after  meawderipg  through  the  parilhes  of  Monikie 

and  Mtni'heth,  falli  into  the  arftuary  oi  (he  Tay. 

*  JUDE, ,  Williamf  * , See  Bodau s..  '  . 

BUDELICH,  a,tpwn  ofGermkfiy,  in  the  ekct 

toral  circle  of  the  Rhine,  and  archbiltopric  ol 

Treves,  feated  on  the  river  Txaen.    Lon.  6. 55. 

E.  Lat.  4V.^i.  N.    ' 

BtJDESDEN,  a  village  in  Chcjhire,  W.  of  th?; 

Merfey,  cppofite  to  Liverpool.  

1JUI)£3 TQNi  ncar-Chimienham,  Wntfliire. 


RUB      -  r  4fi 

(i.>*  BUBG£»^'.  [of  unccrtai»et5rmQlogy.3 
Surly;  ftiif;  formal.*- 

0  fooliihaefs  of  men !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  t^iofe  budge  doiftors  of  .the  ftoick  fur.    Milt. 
(2.)  •  Budge,  n./.    The  drclled  ikin  or  fur  of 

lambs.  Di5. 
(3.^  Budge.    See  Bouchb,  N®  >. 
*  To  BuDGK.  v.  n.  Haugerf  Fr.]    To  ftir;  to 
move  off  the  place:  a  low  word. — 

All  your  prifoner«  are 

In  the  lime  grove,  which  weather  ft^ids  your  cell. 

They  cannot  fudge  till  you  releafe.  .         ShaA, 

The  moufe  ne  er  fhunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did 

budge 

From  rafcals  worfe  than  they.  Sifak* 

1  thought  th'  liadit  fcom'd  to  budge 

For  fear.  Hudibras. 

Budge  bachelors,  a  company  dothed  in 
long  gownsy  who  attend  theLord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don during  his  inauguratioHi  AJh, 

Budge  barrels,  among  engineers,  fmall  bar- 
rels well  hooped,  with  only  one  head;  on  the 
other  end  is  nailed  a  piece  of  leathfh*,  to  draw  to- 
gether upon  ftrings  like  a  purfe.  Their  ufe  is  for 
carrying  powder  along  with  a  gun  or  mortar ;  be- 
ing lefs  dang<^i-ou8,  and  eafier  carried,  tlian  whole 
barrels.  They  are  likewife  ufed*  upon  a  battery 
of  mortars  for  holding  meal  powder* 

UUDGE^L,  Euftace,  Elq ;  the  fon  of  Gilbert 
Budgell,  D.  D.  was   bom  near  Exeter,  about 
X685.    He  was  educated  at  Chrift-^hurch  college, 
Oxford;  from  which  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  London ;  but  inftead  of  ftudying  the 
lawy  for  which  his  &ther  intended  him,  he  ap- 
plied to  literature,  and  contracted  a  ftrii^t  intima- 
cy with  the  ingenious  Mr  4^di(bn,  who  was  hrft 
coulin  to  his  mother,  and  who,  on  his  being  made 
fecretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took 
him  with  him  as  one  of  tlxe  Clerks  of  his  office. 
Mr  Budgell,  who  was  then  about  %o  years  of  age, 
and  had  read  the  claflics^  and  the  works  of  the 
beft  Englifh,  French,  and'  Italian  authors,  now 
became  concerned  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Mr  Addifon,  in  writing  tbe  Tatler,  as  he  had, 
foon  after,  ^a  (hare  in  writing  the  Sp^ators, 
-where  all  the  papers  written  by  him  are  marked 
X.    He  had  likewife  a  hand  in  the   Guardian* 
where  his  performances  are  marked  with  an  aAe- 
nik.    He  was  afterwards  made  under-fecretary  to 
Mr  Addifon,  chief  fecretary  to  the  lord  juftices 
of   Ireland,    and  deputy-clerk  of  the  cpuucil. 
Soon  after,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Ifilh 
parliament;  and  in  17 17,  Mr  Addifon*  having 
become  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  in  England, 
procured  him  the  place  of  accountant  and  comp- 
troller general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland.    But 
next  ^ear,  the  duke  o^  Bolton  being  appointed 
lord  lieutenant,  Mr  Budgell  wrote  4  lampoon  a<r 
gainft  Mr  Webfter,  his  fecretary,.  in  which  he 
did  not  fpare  the  duke.   This  imprudent  ftep  was 
the  primary  caufe  of  his  ruin :  for  ^he  duke  got 
him  removed  from  his  poft ;  upon  which',  return- 
ipg  to  England^  he,  contrary  to  Mr  Addifon's  ad- 
vice, pubuiheid  his  cafe  in.  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
•*  A  lAter  to  the  lord  *  ♦  »,  from  Euftace  Bud- 
gell, Efq;  accountant-tgeneral,"  &'c.    Mr  Addi- 
£>n  had  now  jefigi^  tne  fe^ls,  and  retired  into 
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the  country :  Mr  Budgell  had  alfo  loft  fevend  o- 
ther  powerful  friends  by  death ;  particularly  lord 
Halifax  and  the  eari  or  Sunderland ;  and  his  at- 
tempts to  fucceed  at  court,  were  conftantly  re- 
prefled  by  the  duke  of  Bolton.  In  17^0,  he  loik 
30,000 1.  by  the  South-fea  fcheme,  and  afterwards 
fpent  5000K  more  in  unfuccefsfiil  attempts  to  get, 
into  parliament.  This  completed  his  ruin.  He 
at  lengrth  employed  himfelf  in  writing  pamphlet^ 
againft  the  mimftry,  and  wrote  many  papers  in 
the  Craftlraan.  In  i7:»3»  he  began  a  weekly 
pamphlet,  called  The  Bee;  which  he  continued 
tor  above  100  numbers,  in  8  volumes  8vo.  Du- 
ring the  progrefi  of  this  work,  Dr  Tindal's  death, 
happened,  by  whofe  will  Mr  Budgell  ha4  ftoool. 
left  him ;  and  the  public  being  furpriled  at  fuch  a 
gift  from  a  man  entirely  unrelated  to  him,  to  the 
excluiion  of  the  heir,  a  nephew,  immediately  im- 
puted it  to  his  making  the  will  himfelf.  It  waa 
thought,  however,  that  he  had  fome  hand  in  pub- 
lifhing  Dr  Tindal's  Chriftianity  as  old  at  tbe  Crea^ 
iion;  for  he  often  talked  of  another  additional 
volume  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  but  never  pubiifhed 
it.  He  alfo  wrote  a  tranOation  of  Theophraftus's 
chara^ers.  After  the  cefTatiyn  of  the  Bee,  Mr 
Budgell  became  fo  involved  in  law-fuits,  that  he 
was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  Htuation.  He 
got  himfelf  called  to  the  bar,  and  attended  for 
fiune  time  in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  finding  him- 
felf unable  to  make  any  progrefs,  and  being  dif- 
treifed  to  the  utmoft,  be  loft  his  reafon,  and  de- 
termined to  make  away  with  himfelf.  According- 
ly in  1736,  betook  a  boat  at  Somerfet-ftairs,  after 
filling  his  pockets  with  ftones,  and,  while  the  boat 
was  under  the  bridge,  threw  himfelf  into  tbe  river.- 
Upon  his  bureau  was  found  a  flip  of  paper,  oil 
which  were  thefe  words : 

;  What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approved. 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

*  BUDGER.  »./.  [from  the  \«crb.]     One  that 
moves  or  ftirs  from  his  place. — 

Let  the  firft  budger  die  the  otherfs  flave. 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after.  Siak, 

BUDGEROW,  a  peculiar  kind  of  b<Mt  ufed  in 
Bengal.    See  Bengal,  $  6. 

(i.)  *  BUDGET,  n.f.  [bogefte,  French.]    x.  A 
bag,  fuch  as  may  be  eafily  carried. — 
If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to.live. 
And  Dear  the  ibwfkin  pudgef  f 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  giye»< 
And  ii)  thy  ftocks  avouch  it.  Sbak^ 

— Sir  Robert  Clifford^  ip  whofe  befom,  or  budget^ 
moft  of  Perkin's  fecrets  were,  laid  up,  was  com« 
into  England.  Bacon.-^ 

His  bu4get  with  corruptions  crammM, 
The  coutribu^ions  of  the  damn'd.  Swifts 

ft.  It  is  ufed  for  a  ftore,  or  ftock«-:-It  was  nature,, 
in  fine,  that  brought  off  the  cai^  i^hen  the  fox's 
whole  budget  of  inventions  failed  -hW*  VEfir* 

(»«)  Budget,  in  parliapientary  la^gi»^  im- 
plies tHe  minifter^s  propofed  plan  of  taxation,  for 
the  fii^bfequent  year ;  and  comprehends'  not  only/ 
the  neiw  taxes  and  an  eftimate  of  their  probable, 
amount,  but  a  general  view  of  the  national  .debt»: 
income  and  expenditure,  ways  a^d  means  of  rai- 
fing  fupplies,  &c.  with  the.  real  produa  of  laft 
budget. 
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WDHUftS,  in  ichjthology,  a  name  pnren  by    tcr, 
the  Irifli  to  a  large  fpecies  of  trout,  rrfembling 
Hhefed  CILLAROO.  PbU.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  N.  14. 15. 

BUDIC»  a  village  in  Northumberland^  near 
Hamburgh  cattle. 

(I.)  BUDINGEN,  a  coimty  of  <3erman5r,  in  the 
circle  of  Uppei"  Rhine,  and  ^andp-aviate  of  Hefle. 

(a,)  BuDiNGEK,  the  capital  of  the  county,  (N** 
;t.)  ao  miles  NE.  of  Frankfort. 

BUDINUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  moantaiii 
of  Sarmatia  Europea,  from  which  the  northern 
spring  of  the  Boryfthenes  is  faid  to  take  its  rife,' 
ai:coniing  to  Ptolemy.  But  this  is  contradided- 
Iby  later  accounts.    It  i«  now  called  Fooolia. 

'BUDLEY,  a  town  in  Devonfhire,  new  the 
tnouth  of  the  Otter.    It  has  a  market  4»n  Monday. 

BUDN-KANS,  in  eccldfiaftical  hjftory,  a  fe<5t, 
^ho  nnl  only  denied  all  kiml  of  religious  woHhip 
to  i^i^%  Chnfl,  but  afferted,  that  he  was  not  be- 
gotten by  any  extmordinary  aA  of  divine  power : 
Ijeing  b©m,  like  other  men,  19  a  tiatnral  way. 

BUDN-ffiUS,  Simon*  the  foiMider  of  the  above 
jnentioned  fe^  was  a  c]efgyma»,  but  was  depe- 
fed  from  his  minifterial  frxnaionsin  the  year  i584f 
^nd  publicly  excommunicated,  with  all  his  dif- 
ciples;  bat  afterwards  abandoning  fome  of  his  pe- 
culiar ienthnents,  he  was  admitted  to  the  coQontr 
inanion  of  the  Socinian  fed. 

BUDNAHOC,  a  Village  ia  Betffordfliire,  3  »• 
KW.  of  BiggeMwadc. 

BUDOA,  a  marithne  town  of  Dalmatia,  fub- 
jcft  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated  between  the 
^utf  of  Cattaro  and  the  city  of  Dukigno,  on  the 
coaft  of  Albany 4  and  is  an  important  fortrefs, 
where  the-  Venetians  always-kept  a  ftrong  garri- 
ibn.  In  1665,  'A  fuffered  greatly  by  an  earth*, 
^uake:  and  in  1686  was  befieged  by  Solimaa,  ba- 
iha  of  Scutari  4  But  general  C^maro  obliged  him 
to  raiie  the  fiege.  Lon.  19.  lo.  £.  Lat*  42.'i5.  N. 
•  BUDOC,  a  village  near  Tenryrai,  ComwalL 

BUDOE.    See  Batu^. 

BUDOX,  St,  a  town  4  miles  N.  of  Plyniontli. 

BUDRIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bolognefe, 
belonging  to  the  new  republic  of  Cispadana,  or 
iLoMBAHDY.  The  adjacent  fields  produce  large 
quantities  of  fine  hemp.   Lon.  jt.  35.  E.  Lai.  ^ ^. 

BUDSHACK  TARTARS.     €ce  BtJDZIAC. 

BUDIW,  one  of  the  Ceylonefe  gods,  who  la 
fabled  to  hdve  airived  at  fuprefiiacv,  after  ikccef- 
Jtve  tranfmigrations  from  the  loweft  ftate  of  an  i.n- 
fcift,  through  the  various  Ipecies  of  living  i^^imals. 
There  are  3  4«tie»ofthis  name,  each  of  whom 
Is  faid  to  xtxva.  till  a  bird  fhall  have  removed  a  hill 
of  iand,  haff  a  mile  high,  and  (iic  miles  round,  by 
carrying  off*  a  finale  grain  once  rp.  1000  years.   See 

SA  K  R  AD  A  W£  f(Dnk  • 

BUDWBIS^  a  royal  city  of  Bpheraia  in  Gcr^ 
inanyr.  It  is'prettv  large  aAd  well  built,  fiirround. 
cd  with  ftrong  walk,  fortified  5vitK  a  good  ram- 
part, and  might  be  made  an  i^ipo^tant  place.  It 
^nras  taken  by  the  king  of  Bnuffia  in  i744>  but  he 
^d  not  keep  it  long.  Lon.  14.  19*  £.  Xat.  49. 
'^.  N.  ■•■••.•.*• 

(i.}BUDWORTH,  atown  3m.  from  Warwick. 
'  i[a.V  Bttpworth  magma,  )  two  villages  iti  the 

(30^BuDWORTH  parva,  )  countyofChcfhire: 
.  0U0ZIAC  TARTARYj  lies  on  the  rivers  Neif- 
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Bog,  arxf  Nieper ;  having  Poland  and  RoSia 
on  the  N.  little  Tartary  on  the  E.  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  S.  ^nd  BelTanibia  on  the  W.  The  chief 
town  is  Oczakow.    It  is  fubje^  to  Turky. 

BtJEiL.    See  Boclio,  N*  r.  and  2. 

BUENA-VffiTA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verf 
Illands,  called  ^Ifo  Bonavista,  and  Bomnev&e  ; 
tS\  iignifying  a  goodprofpel^  faitimating  the  beau- 
ttful  appearance  it  makes  to  ihips  at  fea.  It  is 
reckonol  near  twenty  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  is  diftinguiihed  on  the  N.  fide  by  a  ridge  of 
white  rock*.  The  coaft  ftretches  E.  and  KIV. 
4md  is  terminated  with  fundry  banks  to  the  fa. 
The  interior  part  is  chiefly  mountainous.  From 
the  K.  point  there  is  a  large  ridge  of  rocks  pro- 
jeding  near  a  whole  league  into  the  fea,  agajnft 
which  the  weaves  break  with  iacredihle  fury.  A- 
DOther  point  of  rocks  ftretches  into  the  Cea  on  the 
SE.  a  league  and  a  half  beyond  the  otho-:  and 
in  thajt  ba^  is  the  belt  road  for  Ihipping.  See 
Bonavista. 

(u)  BUENOS  AYRES,  a  country  of  South 
America,  beloagiug  to  the  Spaniards.    This  namr, 
given  from  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  climate,  is  ex- 
tended to  all  that  oountry  lying  between  Tucuman 
ou  the  E.  Paragitay  on  fjie  N.  and  Terra  Mag^ 
lanica  on  the  S.  or  to  the  vertex  of  that  triangular 
point  jdf  land  which  cognpofes  South  America. 
The  country  is  watered  by  the  great  xiver  I^  Ra^ 
ta.    It  was  firit  -difcovered  in  15 15  by  Juan  Diaz 
dc  SoTis,  who,  with  two  of  his  attendants,  was 
aoaflacred  by  the  natives ;  ..and  partly  fubdued  by 
Sebaftian  Oabdto,  who  gave  the  great  river  the  ap- 
I^ellation  of  La  PlatOf  f?wn  the  abm^dance  of  the 
precious  metals  he  procured  from  the  inhabitaiits, 
imagining  them  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country^ 
though  in  fad  they  were  brought  fro^  pens.    Nq 
«<?untry  in  the  v^ld  Abounds  more  in  homed  cat? 
tie  and  horfes,  than  Buenos  Ayresi  where  the 
^greateft  expence  of  a  horfe  or  cow  is  in  the  catch- 
ing of  it,  vid  they  are  ^^:qaently  tQ  b«  had  at  the 
^^iiall  price  of  two  ^thjree  reals.    In  foch  ^bnn- 
dance  are  theJe  ufefril  animals,  that'the  hide  alqne 
is  deenaed  of  ajiy  yahie,  as  ^hU  pgoftftutes  a  main 
article  in  the  ttade  of  the  country.    The^  all 
rove  w^d  in  the  fiekis,'but  are  now  become  loore 
difficni  of  ^cfi^  the  ten-fbje  hayock  made  a- 
7)^ong  them  haying  taught  the  captious  brutea  to 
Iceep  ax  a  greator  diftance.    All  kinds  of  fifh  are 
in  the'fanie  abundance;  the  fruits  produced  by 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  grow  up  here  in  the 
jotipod  perfeiaton ;  apd  for  the  enjoyment  of  Uie, 
and  the  iaiubrity  of  the  air,  a  fin&  country  can- 
aot  be  imagined.    The  principal  cities  are  the  ca- 
pital, (If*  ».)  Monte  Video,  Corientio,  and  S^a- 
Ja  Fe. 

{%.)  BUBNOS  ATRES,  NCUSTRA  SCNNO&A  DE, 

the  capitai  of  the'  above  country,  (N*  f .)  waa 
fosndc^  m  ik^'s^  under  the  dire^ion  of  Don  Pe» 
dro  de  Menjl^za^  the^  governor.  It  itapds  pn  a 
point  callj^H  tape  Blanco^  on  the  S.  ficte  pf  the 
Plata,  fronting  a  fmall  river,  in  a  fine  plain,  ri* 
fing  b^  a  gei^tle  a/cent  frt>m  the  river.  It  ia  thily 
paradifiacal,  whether  we  regard  the  tenipetatuit 
of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  or  tfcat 
beautiful  verdure  which  overfpreads  the  vholf 
face  of  the  cotmtry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  have 
aprofpe<5t  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    The  city 

contains 
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contains*  300D  houfes,  inhabited  by  301000  people, 
including  Spaniards  and  natives  01  dlfllcrent  com- 
plexions. The  ftreets  are  ftraight,  broad,  iand 
pretty  equal  in  the  heights  and  dimendQns  of  the 
buildings ;  one  ^cry  handfome  iquare  adorns  it» 
the  ^ont  being  a  caftle  ia  which  the  governor 
holds  his  court,  and  pveddes  over  a  garrifon  of 
3000  foldiers.  Moft  6f  the  buildings  are  of  chalk 
or  brick,  except  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent 
ftruAure,  compoM  chiefly  of  ftone.  LoOk  jS^ 
a6.  W.  Lat.  .u"34'^38"S. 

BU£N  RETIRO»  a  royal  feat  of  Sjain,  on  the 
E.  fide  of  M^rid,  where  the  king  relides  ift 
fummer. 

BUEREN,  a  town, of  Hdlland^  en  tlie  S.  of 
the  Rhine^  which  was  the  general  rettdervOfUS  of 
the  Bntiih  troops  in  Dec.  179-4  and  Jan.  1795I  It 
IS  fituated  NE.  from  i^erdam.  ton,  5.  25*  E. 
Lat.  <i.  ^f.  N. 

BXJERLEYr  %  villages  in  Yorkfhiie :  ».  NtVj 
of  Halifal :  and;  i-  near  Patley  Bridge. 

BUERTON,  in  Cbeihire^E.  of  Cvimbeitoere. 

BUET,  a  movmtaift  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
went  of  Mount  Blanc,  xo,to6  feet  high* 

BUFALMACO»  Bonamico^  an  luiian  painter  f 
tfie  iirft  who  put  labels  to.  the  mouths  of  bis  fi 
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( I.)  •  BUFFALO.  «./.[IUl.] 
ox. — 

Become  the  unworthy  browfe 
Of  buffaio<Jt  ialt  goats  and  hungry  cows.  DryiL 
(a.)  Buffalo.    See  Bos,  N^  IV.  $  v.  i.  vi,, 
viii.  3, 

(i.)*BlTFFET.  n.j:  [Biffeio,  Ital]  A  blow 
WitA  t!fte  fift ;  A  box  on  the  eai^.— O,  J  could  dU 
vide  myfel^  and  goto  M'etJt  tot  moving  fuch  a 
di^  of  Ikimmed  milk  with  fo  honourable  an  ac* 
tlon^  Sbakefpeare.-^ 

A  man  that  fovtiune's^  BuffHi  and  rewards 
Haft  ta'eit  with  equal  thanks.  Sbakef* 

Go  bafflM  Gowaiid,  leaft  I  run  upon  thee. 
And  with  one  buffet  lay  thy  ftruaute  low.  MjIu 

Round  his  hollow  tentples,  and  his  ears. 

His  buckler  beats-;  the  fun  of  Neptune  ftunu'd"^ 

With  thefe  i:ep6iited  buffrU^  qjuits  the  ground. 

f  Dryien^ 

,  (».)  *  Buffet.  »./  {bufette^  Fr,]  A  kind  of  cupt 

board ;  or  fet  of  flielves,  where  plate  is  fet  out  to^ 

iftew,  in  a  room  of  entertainment.— 

The  rich  bi^Ffet  well  colour'd  ieipeots  graced 
And  gaping  li>itona  fpew  to  wafli  your  face. 

(3.)  Buffet  was  anciently  a  Kttle  apartment^ 


gures,  with  fcntences  5  fince  followed  by  many  feparated  from  the  iteft  of  the  room  by  nender 
bad  matters,  but  moft  frequently  and  fiiccefsfully  Wooden  columns,  for  the  difpofing  of  china,  glaf» 
in  caricatura  engravings*  Others  fey  he  Onlv  gave  ware,  &c.  It  now.properly  implies  a  large  Ubie 
rife  to  this  whimficai  method  of  making  figures  in  a  dining-room^  called  alfo  a  side-board,  fb^ 
fp^ttk^  ty  jocularly  advifing  a' brother  painter,  calU  the  plate^  glaffes^  bottles,,  .bafimsr  &c.  to  be  pla- 
■    "         "  "^  ^         -1-?-- '-  -.    ^^  Q^  ^  ^gjl  foj*  tjje  Icrvice  of  the  table  as  for 

magnifieence.  In.  houies  of  citizens  of  diftindtoff 
in  France,  Che  buffet  i»  a  detached  room  decora* 
ted  with  pidures  relative  tathefiibjed,  withfoun* 
tains,  ciftems,  and  vafes.  It  is  commonly  faced 
with  marble  or  bconae. 

( I. )♦  To  Buffet,  v.  a.  prom- the  noun.]  To 
ftrike  with'  the  hand  to  box?  to  beat.— Why^ 
woman,  your  hu(band  is  in  his  old  lunes  again  ^ 
he  fo  buffiii  himfelf  on  the  forehead,  crying,  Peer 


ed  Brunoi  to  do  fa:  which  Bruno  taking  ineasnefl 

adtttally  put  in  execution. 
BUFETAGE,  or"  /  a  duty  paid  tathe  lord  for 
BUFETAGIUM,  >  the  drinking,  or  rather  fell- 

ing  of  wine  in  taverns. 
(i.>  ♦  BUFF.  n.j\  [from  bufaio.]   i.  A  fcrt  of 

leather  prepared  from  the  ftin  of  the  btkffalo ;  ufed 

for  waift  belts,  poUches^  and  military  accoutre- 

menfs. — 

A  ropy  chain  of  sheums^  a  vi&ge  rough. 


Deform'd  unfeatur'd,  and  a  fkin  of  buf.  Dryi^   out,  peer  out  I  that  any  madneft  I  ever  yet  be- 
9.  The  (kins  of  elks  and  oxen  drefted  in  oil,  and    held,.ieemed  but  tamenefi^  ^bakejpeare.-^ 


prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  buf- 
falo.    ^.  A  military  coat  made  of  thick  leather,  fo 
that  a  blow  cannot  eafily  pierce  it. — 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitilefc  and  rough  v 
A  wolf,  nay  woife,.  a  fellow  all  in  buf,      SbalL 
(a.)  Buff,  in  commerce^  is  drefled  with  oil, 
after  the  nunner  of  fliammy.    This  makes  a  very 
coniiderable  article  in  the  French,  Englifh,.  and 
Dntch  commerce  at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and 


Our  ears' are  cudgell'd ;  not  a  word  of  his 
But  bidets  better  than  a  fift  of  France.      Sbak^ 

The  torrent  roas'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lufty  finews  j,  throwing  it  afide.       Shah. 

Inftandy  pIungM  into  the  Tea, 
And  buffelting  the  billows  to  her  ref<cue, 
Redeemed  her  life  with  half  the  lofs  of  mine. 

Otzuajm. 
{t-)  *  7©  Buffet.  Vi  ».    To  play  a  boxing* 


all  along  the  coaft  of  Africa.    The  Ikins  of  elks,    match.r-lf  I  might  buffet  f«r  my  love,.  I  could  lay 


oxen,  and  the  like  aninials,.  wheik  prepared  after 
the  feme  manner,  are  likewife  called  buffs.  In 
France,  there  are  i^eral  manufa^ories  for  dref- 
fing  thefe  forts  o£  hides,  particularly  at  Corbeil^ 
near  Paris ;  at  Niort,  Lyonsj  Rome,  Etanepus^ 
and  Cone. 

(3.)  BuTF,  in  anatomy,  fignifies  that  fizy,  viC- 
eld,  tough  mafs,  which  forms  on  the  (ipper  Air* 
face  of  the  blood ;  and  which  phyficians  call  the 
naztdabU  lymph.    See  Blood»  $  3, 4. 

♦  r©  Bu  FF.  V.  ^.  \buffey  Fr.]  To- ftrike ;  it  is-a 
word  no  in  ufe. — 

There  was  a  ihock. 

To  have  buffed  out  the  blood 

From  ought  but  a  block.  Ben  Jonfon. 


on  like  a  butcher.  Shake fuare^s  Henry  Y. 

♦BUFFETER.  »./  \ixaai  buftt,\  A  boxer; 
one  that  buffets. 

BUFFIER,  Claude,»ff  French  writer,  who  waa 
born  in  1 66 1^. became  a  Jcfuit  in  1679,  ^^^  <^^^^ 
at  Paris  in  1737^^  'He  wtote  many  works,  whicb 
(how  dee^  penetsation  and  accurate  judgment^ 
The  principal  is,  Vn  Court  dfs  Sciencesy  &c.  ••  A 
Coune  of  Sciences,  upon  principles  new  and  fim* 
pie,  in  order  to  form  the  language,  the  underftand- 
ing  and  the  heart,  17.?  a,"  in  folio.  Tins  collcdtion 
includes  an  excellent  "  French  grammar  upon  a 
new  plan ;  a  philofophic  and  practical  tieatife  u- 
pon  elo<juence  ;  an  art  of  poetry,"  whicli,  how- 
evcr,  is  not  reckoned  the  beft  part  of  this  mifccl- 
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lany ;  "  elements  of  metophyfics ;  an  examma- 
tion  into  vulgar  prejudices;  a  treatife  of  civil  fo- 
cietv ;  an  expofition  of  the  proofs  of  religion :" 
all  hill  of  juft  reflexions.  His  ftvle  is  rather  eaiy 
than  accurate,  notwithftanding  the  precepts  in  his 
Grammar^  which  is  really  philofophic. 

•  BUFFLE,  n.f.  {heuJU^  Fr.]  The  lame  with 
hijfalo ;  a  wild  ox. 

*•  To  BuFFLK.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  puz- 
jjlc ;  to  be  at  a  lofs.— This  was  the  utter  ruin 
0f  that  poor  angry»  bufing^  w^H-meaning  mor- 
tal, Piftorides,  who  lies  equally  under  the  con- 
tempt of  both  parties.  S<wift. 

*  BUFFLEHEADED.'  adj.  [from  buffle  and 
bead']  A  man  with  a  large  head»  like  a  buffald ; 
dnll;  ftupid;  fbolift, 

BUFFO.    See  Buffoon,  §  «. 

BUFPON,  Count  de.    Stt  Clbxc,  N*'  i. 

(!.)♦  BUFFOON.  «./.[^«f,  French.]  i,  A 
man  wfaofe  profeffion  is  to  make  fport,  by  low 
Jefts  and  antick  poftures ;  a  jackpudding.— No 
prince  would  think  himfeif  greatly  honoured,  to 
have  his  proclamation  canvaffed  on  a  publick 
ftage,  and  become  the  fport  of  htffoons.  Watts. 
3.  A  man  that  pradifes  indecent  raillery.— It  is 
the  nature  of  drolls  and  bi^oonsy  to  be  infolent  to 
thofe  that  win  beaf  it,  and  flavilh  to  others. 
VBJrangf.'^ 

The  bold  buffoon^  whene'er  they  tread  the 
green. 

Their  motion  mimicks,  but  with  jeft  obfcene. 

Gartb, 

(«.)  BuFFoon  is  derived  by  Menage,  after  Sal- 
mafius,|fTora  huffo  ;  a  name  given  to  thofe  who 
appeared  on  the  Roman  theatre  with  their  cheeks 
blown  up ;  that,  receiving  blows  thereon,  they 
might  m^e  the  greater  noife,  and  let  the  people 
a  Uughing.  Rhodiginus  and  others,  mace  the 
origin  of  buffoonery  more  venerable ;  deriving  it 
from  a  fcxfi  inftituted  in  Attica  by  K.  Eridheus, 
called  BUFHOWiA.  Buffoons  are  alib  denomina- 
ted feurr^j  gelqfianh  mimiiogff  minijletli^  goHard$9 
JoculatortSf  occ.  Their  chief  (cenes  were  at  the 
tables  of  great  men.  Oallienus  never  fat  down  to 
meat  without  a  fecond  table  of  buffoons  by  him  ; 
Tillemont  alfo  renders  pantomimes  by  buffoons ; 
m  which  fenfe  he  obferves,  the  (hows  of  the  buf- 
foons were  taken  away  by  Domhian,  reftored  by 
Nerva,  and  finally  abolifhed  by  Trajan. 

♦  BUFFOONERY.  «./  [from  buffow.-]  i.  The 
pradice  or  art  of  a  buffoon.— Courage,  in  an  ill- 
bred  man,  has  the  air,  and  eicapes  not  the  opini- 
on of  brutality ;  learning  becomes  pedantry,  and 
wit  bvffotnery.  Locke,  ft.  Low  jefts ;  rediculous 
pranks;  fcurile  mirth.  Dryden  places  the  ac- 
cent, improperly,  on  the  firft  fyuable. — Where 
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the  moft  aftonifliing  in  (lances  are  given  by  diffe- 
rent authors.  In  the  volume  for  17 19,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  is  the  following 
paflage :  "  In  tlie  foot  of  ^xi  elm,  of  the  bignefis 
of  a  pretty  corpulent  man,  3  or  4  feet  above  the 
root,  and  exactly  in  the  centre,  has  been  found  a 
live  toad,  middle-fized,  but  lean,  and  filling  up 
the  whole  vacant  fpace :  no  fooner  was  a  paffage 
opened,  b^  fplitting  the  wood,  than  it  fcuttled  a- 
way  vety  haftily :  a  more  firm  and  found  elm  ne- 
ver grew  I  fo  that  the  toad  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  got  into  it.  The  egg  whence  it  was  formed 
muft,  by  fome  very  fingular  accident,  have  been 
lodged  in  the  tree  at  its  firft  growth.  There  the 
creature  had  lived  without  air,  feeding  on  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  tree,  and  growing  only  as  the  tree 
grew.  This  is  attefted  by  M.  Hubert,  profefTor 
ofphilofophy  at  Caen.  I'he  Vol.  for  1731,  has 
a  fimilar  anecdote,  expreffed  in  thefe  words: 
**  In  r  719  we  ^ave  an  account  of  a  fad,  which, 
though  improbable,  was  well  attefted; — that  a 
toad  had  been  found  living  and  .growing  in  the 
ftem  of  a  middling  elm,  without  any  way  for  the 
creature  to  come  out,  or  to  have  got  in.  M. 
Scigne  of  Nantz  lays  before  the  academy  a  fad 
juft  of  the  very  (ame  nature,  except  that,  inftead 
of  an  elm  it  was  an  oak,  and  larger  than  the  elm, 
which  ftUl  heightens  the  wonder.  He  judges  by 
the  time  requifite  for  the  groi^'th  of  the  oak,  that 
the  toad  muft  have  fubdfted  in  it  without  -air  or 
any  adventitious  aliment,  during  So  or  100  years. 
M.  Seigne  feems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  fad 
in  1 7 1 9."  Ambrofe  Pare,  chief  furgeon  to  Henry 
HI.  K.  of  France,  a  fenfible  writer,  relates  the 
following  fad,  of  which  Kl*  was  an  eye-witnefs.-^ 
"  Being,  (iays  he,)  at  my  feat,  near  the  village 
Meudon,  and  over-looking  a  quarry-man,  whom 
I  had  fet  to  break  fome  very  large  and  hard-ftones  ; 
in  the  middle  of  one  we  found  a  huge  toad,  fvxU  of 
life,  and  without  any  vifible  aperture,  by  which  it 
could  get  there.  I  began  to  wonder  how  it  re- 
ceived birth,  had  grown  and  lived ;  but  the  la- 
bourer told  me,  it  was  not  the  firft  time  he  had 
met  with  a  toad  and  the  like  creatures,  within 
huge  blocks  of-ftone,  and  no  vifible  opening  or 
fiffure."  Obfervations  of  living  toads,  found  id 
very  hard  and  entire  ftones,  occur  in  feveral  au- 
thors, particularly  Baptift  Fulgoia,  Doge  of  Ge- 
noa; the  famous  phyficians,  Agricola  and  Hor- 
ftius,  and  Lord  Virulam.  Others  give  very  fpo- 
cious  accounts  of  fnakes,  frogs,  crabs,  and  lob- 
fters,  being  found  alive,  ioclofed  within  blocks  uf 
marble,  rocks,  and  large  ftones.  An  inftance  fi- 
milar to  thefe,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt,  was  obferved  in  this  country  in 
1773;  when  a  large  toad  was  found  in  the  Tfiid'« 


publick  minifters  encourage  buffoonery^  it  is  no    die  of  a  piece  of  coal,  having  not  the  leaft  vilible 

wonder  if  buffoons  fet  up  for  publick  minifters.    crack  or  fiffure. 

VEftran^e.-— 

And  whilft  it  lafts,  let  buffoonery  fucceed. 

To  make  us  laugh ;  for  never  was  more  need. 

Dryden, 

BUFFY,  adj.  refemblmg  buff  j  tough. 

BV^O,  fn  zoology,  the  trivizd  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  rana,  commonly  called  In  Englifh,  the 
toad.    See  Rana,  N**  r.    Toads  have  been  long 


BUFONIA,  TOAD  GRASS  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  undtr 
the  aid  order,  Carophylleae.  The  calyx  is 
quinquedentate }  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  berry  if 
monolpermous.    There  is  but  one  fpecics,  vi^ 

BuFojiTA  TENUiFOLiA,  a  native  of  Britain. 

BUFONITA,  in  natural  hi  ft  ory,  the  toad  ftone. 


remarked  by  phyfiologifts,  as  pofleffed  of  a  capa-    This  has  beett  received  not  only  among  the  lift  of 
bility  of  livmg  without  air  or  aliment.    Of  this    native  ftones  by  the  generality  of  autborr,  hot 

even 


BUG 


fven  has  held  a  place  among  the  gem?,  ah^  ir  ft  ill 
worn  in  rings  by  f<iine  pe<»plc ;  thou^^h  uiidoubt- 
ttllv  it  is  an  extraneous  h>lfj!.  I:  w.is  anciently 
Klicvcd  thAi  It  was  found  in  the  hi  ad  of  an  old 
tou«  ;  and  that  t^i»  animal  voivli'd  it  at  the  mouth, 
oTi  h«in^  put  on  a  red  cloth.  The  «cicral colour 
of  t)\x:  hufonitse  l"  a  deep  diilky  brown ;  hu»  it  va- 
iics  greatly  in  il.is  rtfpc*lt  in  levera!  fj^ecimens, 
fijiiic  ol  wbi'h  are  quite  black,  others  of  an  ex- 
tremely pale  fiin','»]el>rown,  a  chefuut  colour,  livtr 
colour*  Mack  grey,  or  whitiAi.  The  bufonit«  are 
ufuady  found  immerfcd  in  bedaof  ftone,  aiul  there 
i^  now  not  doubt,  that  they  have  oripinally  bten 
tnc  p<-trifted -tetrth  of  the  Itipus  pifcis.  Or  \#olf- 
tiih,  pirt  of  the  j^w  of  the  fiftr  being  fomettmcs 
toimd  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it.  *  The  bufo- 
iiitac  ar.»  §\v\  to  be  corilial  and  aftnngent :  many 
other  fincifol  virtues  are  afcribcd  to  them,  which 
the  prefcot  prav*^ice  has  rtjedcd. 

( I.)  •  BOO.  «.  f.  A  ftlnking  Inft-a  Wed  in  old 
hoiife'hoid  ftiifF.  In  the  following  palfjge,  wings 
arc  crroneotifly  alcribed  to  it.— 

Yet  *et  me  flap  this  Aug  with  pildcd  wings, 
This  piinted  ciidd  of  oiit,  which  ftinks  and 
ftins*.  Pope. 

(«.)  •  bvG,  Bugbear.  «./.    [It  Is  derived  by 
fome  iVora  ^/^,  by  others  f rom^M^ ;  hugy  iu  Welch^ 
h^a   the   f«me  roeaamg.]    A   irigh»t'iU   obicCl;  a 
walkmg  fpccftre,  imagined  to  be  I'^cn ;  g«n<rahf 
now  uffd  for  a  fiJfe  tcrrour  to  frighten  babes. — 
Each  tremblmg  leaf  and  whiftliug  wind  they 
hear. 
As  ghaftly^wy  their  hair  on  end  (\of%  rear, 
Yet  both  do  iliive  tbeir  fearfutitclls  tt^  feign. 

Fairy  Qu.'efi\ 

Sir,  fpsre  your  threats ; 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I 

feck.  Shakefpeare. 

— H^^il  not  flcDt  to-night  ^  woiild  hf  not,  nauuhty 

man,   let  it  '-ep?  a  hagb^ar  t;<ke   him.   Sbakef. 

— Wi  have  a  horrour  for  uncouth  a^onftcrs ;  but 

Ui>on  experience,  ail  thefc  bu^^i  groW  fan»iUar  and 

cafy  to  us.  VBfirange, — Siich  bugbear  thoughts, 

once  pot  into  the  lender  minds  of  children,  fink 

d-ep,  fo  as  not  caQly,  ir  ever,  to  be  got  out  again. 

Locke. — 

To  the  world,  no  bugbear  is  fo  great. 
Aft  want  of  fiifure,  An.-i  a  fmall  cft.ite.  Pope. 

(.^.)  BVg,  or  B\30Gi  in  zoology.  See  Cim&k. 
(4.)  Bugs,  method  of  effectually  de- 
ftFRoyiNG.  Take  of  the  highell  redificd  fpirit 
wine,  (viz.  Lamp-fpirits)  that  will  burn  ah  a- 
way  dry,  and  leave  tiot  the  leaft  raoifture  behind 
tt,  half  a  pint ;  new  di(t:lied  oil,  or  fpirtt,  of  turi* 
I  entine,  half  a  pint:  misc  them  together;  and 
break  into  it,  in  fma.M  bits,  half  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phire,  which  wtl!  diifolvc  in  a  few  minutes;  (hake 
them  welt  together ;  and  with  a  piece  oi  fponge> 
or  a  brufh  dipt  in  fome  of  ir,  wet  very  well  the 
bed  furniture  or  wherein  thefe  vermin  harbour 
and  breed,  and  it  will  infallibly  dcftroy  both  ihem 
and  thcirnits,  although  they  jwarm  ever  To  much. 
But  then  the  bed  and  furniture  mud  be  well  and 
thoroughly  wet  with  it1[the  duft  upon  them  be* 
ing  iirft  brnfhed  and  ihook  off,)  by  which  mcana 
it  witi  neither  foil,  ftain,  nor  in  the  lead  huit,  the 
fineft  Glk  or  damaflt  bed.  The  quantity  ordered 
of  this  mixture,  Xthat  colts  but  about  ihilling) 
Vol.  IV.  Part  U. 
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will  rid  any  otie  bed  whatever,  uf  buegs.  If  any 
biii'gs  ftmuld  happen  to  appear  alter  once  ufing 
it.  It  will  oniy  ht  for  want  of  well  wetting  the 
lacing,  &c.  of  the  bed,  or  thefo'ding  of  Ihc  linens 
01  curt  ;ins  near  the  pngs,  or  the  joints' or  hole* 
in  and  abuut  the  bed  or  hcad-bodrd,  whcjrein  the 
buggfl  -^nd  nits  nelUc  and  brtt'^5  and  then  thtir 
being  wetted  All  ag^^in  with  more  of  the  fame  mix- 
ture, wliich  dries  in  as  faft  as  it  is  ufcd,  pouring; 
fome  of  it  into  the  joints  and  holes  where  tbp 
brofli  or  fpurtg^  cannot'  reach,  wih  never  fail  to 
dtftroy  them  all  completely.  Some  btds that  have 
much  wooi-vvork  can  hardly  be  thoroughly  cleared 
without  being  fiift  taken  down;  but  others  that 
can  he  '♦rawn  out  or  ^^bt  behind,  ni^y.  ThefmeU 
this  mixture  occafions  will  be  gone  in  »  of  j  days. 
I^  is  very  whoicfome,  and  to  many  people  aV^ceablc- 
The  mixture  muft  always  be  lhakt.|i  well  wh^A 
ulcd,  which  muft  be  in  the  day  time,  ntit  by  candle 
light,  leift  the  inflammability  of  th^  mixturi 
(huuld  catch  the  flame.  Bjirly  in  fpring,  even  in 
FebVuary,  the  larva  of  thefe  c'rratures  begin  to 
buifl  from  the  eggS;  and  it  ie  at  tbi^  feafon  that 
attention  is  ch.eflyreqtfifit.t.  The  bed  ought  tc4 
be  rtripf>€d  of  all  its  furniture;  wfich  fliould  be 
waih*d,'and  even  boiled,  if  linen  ;  \{  woollen,  it 
Should  be  hot-prcfled.  The  bcd-fttad  fliould  be 
taken  to  pieces,  dufted,/and.  waflied  with  fpirit 
of  vfrint  in*  the  jofAts*,  for  in  tlicfc  parti  the  fe* 
males  lay  thtir  eggs.  This  done,  the  joints,  cre- 
vices cav'ti^s,  &d'(hduld  be  well  lulled  with  the 
belt  fort  lo.Vp  mixt[rd  with  verdigris  artd  Scots 
fnuff.  On  this  fuf»ftance  tl^e  larva,  if  any  e»l:ape 
the  eieinlin<,  or  any,  vvhtclr  is  common  '"  ^/td 
houfes,  cieep  into  the  bed  fl^ead,  will  fcv'd^at  iirft, 
and  of  courfe  be  deftroytd :  this  iaft  wjil  effeft 
the  purpofe  in  hoii^es  where  thefe  vifrmin  are  fiot 
fo  nymcropR,  by  repeating  the  operation  t^ttf 
thae  months.  PriyfefTpr  Kalin  mentions,  that, 
from  repcatJtd  tri.*U,  he  bas  been  convinced  that 
fuipUur,  if  it  be  properly  employed,  entirely  dc- 
ftroys  bu^igs  and  their  eggs  in  l^d^  or  walls,  tho' 
they  were  ten  timds  more  numerri!i'}  tb^in'the  ariti 
on  an  juit  hill.  His  tranOator,  jyT  Forft^r,  adds- 
that  a  Aill  more  cfltdual  rertiedy  iS'tb;\vaih' all 
the  Infedted  furniture  with  a  foiution'of  arfenic- 

See  CiMJClFUGA. 

BUGA  marble,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  gi- 
ven by  the  Spaniards  to  ft  fpccies  of  black  marble, 
called  by  our  artificers  the  Namur  marble,  and 
known  among  the  ancient  Romans  by  the  name 
of  marmnr  LucuJleum,  It  is  common  'Jn  many 
pjirts  of  Europe,  aiid  is  i>fcd  by  the  Spaniards  in 
medicine  as  vVeli  iiiin  building;  the  poj^der  of  it 
being  faid  to  be  an  excellent  ftypirc,  applied  ti> 
frcfh  wouniis.  "  .        ►     ,- 

BUOAREH.    SeeBuGCJfiRs,  J)  I. 

BUGBANE,  in  botany.    Stc  MENtAAfTHKS. 

BUGBARROW,  a  vi.l  ige  in  Dorfetihlrc.    . ' 

*  BITQBEAR.    See  Boc,  f  2. 

BUGBRQOK,  a  town  a  niiies  \y.  of  North, 
ampton.        ... 

BITGDEN,  N.  <.f  Bodington,  Huntingdonlh. 

BUGEE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Indian  rr.on- 
key,  very  rare  even  in  the  Indies.  It  is  about 
the  fize  apd  colour  of  a  beaver,  but  its  tail  and 
claws  are  wholly  of  the  monkey  kind,   ; 

BUGEIAIL    Se?  Bugia,  N^  a.         • 

-Nuft      ^  T        BU- 

.,   .edbyV^OOgle 
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.    BUGELtJGEY,.  in  zoology,  a  large  fpecica  of  •  BUGGY.  Oiij.  [from  Aug.]    Abounding  wS* 

lizard,  called  by  CluHus,  and  fome  others,  Lacer»  buRg^. 

$uj  Indicus,    It  grows  to  4  feet  long,  and  9  inches  BUOGYS,  «./  obf.  Bugbears.  Chauc. 

round  ;  the  tail  is  very  long,  and  ends  in  an  ex-  (i.J  BUGIA,  a  province 'of  Algiers,  formerly  a: 

Iremely  flendcr  point.  kingdom  of  Africa.    It  is  almoft  furroondcd  witfr 

BUGEY,  a  ci«<levant  province  of  France,  bound-  mountains  v  and  is  divided  irto  3  parts,  Bcnijo- 

ed  on  the  E.  by  Savoy,  on  the  W,  by  Brcfle,  on  bar,  Aurazy  and  JUbez.    Thefe  moootaiDS  are 

the  S,  by  Dauphiny,  and  on  the  N.by  Gex  and  peopled  with  the  moft  ancient  Arabs,  Moors,  or 

Franche  Compte.    It  was  about  4broiles)ong.and  Saraceno.    The  province  is  very  fertile  in  com. 


25  broail.  It  has  many  hills  and  rivers,  which  a> 
bound  with  trouts,  and  all  forts  of  game.  Belley 
was  the  cipit.il.  It  i<  1*0 w  comprehended  chiefty 
hi  the  departments  of  Ain  and  Gher. 

BUGG.    See  Buo,  §  r,  3,  4. 

BUGGASINES,  buckrams  made  of  calfico. 

(i.)  BtJGGERS,  BuLcrARii,  anciently  frgnificd 
a'  kind  ^  f  hei  tics,  other  wife  called  Patermi^  fitt^ 
tbariy  &c.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French 
JBougreif  and  that  firom  Bot^ia  or  Bulgaria f  the 
country  where  tlfey  chiefly  appeared.  Among  ©- 
ther  errors,  they  hcld^  that  men  ought  to  believe 
xio  fcripture  but  the  New  Teftament ;  that  bap- 
ttfm  was  not  neceflary  to  infants ;  that  huibands 
who  converfed  with  their  wives  could  not  b« 
fafed ;  and  thAt  an  oath  wab  abfolutely  unlawful*^ 
They  we^re  ftrenaoufly  refuted  by  Fr.  Robert,  a 
Dominican,  furnamed  the  Bugger,  as  having  for- 
nerly  made  profcflion  of  this  herefy.  They  arc 
mentioned  by  Mitt  hew  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  He0- 
ry  |II.  dnder-the  name  of  Bug  ares. 

(a.)  BuGGTRs,  or  Buggerers,  came  after- 
wards to  be  u&d  for  Sodomites,  it.  being  one  of 
the  imputations  laid,  right  or  wrong,  on  \!h^  Bul- 
garian heretics,  that  they  taught,  or  at*  leaft  prac- 
tifed,  tills  abominable  crime.  The  denomination 
Was  alfo' applied  to  ufurers;  ufury  being  a  vice  ta 
which  tl^e  umc  heretics  are  (aid  to  have  been  much 
addicted* 

BCrGGERYy  or  Sodom T,  is  defined  bf  Sir  Edi 
ward^  Gokc  to  be  a  carnal  copulation  againft  na- 
ture either  by  a  ^onfudon  of  fpecies,  that  is  to 
fay,  either  a  man  or  woman  with  a  brute  bcaft ; 
or  (exes,  a»a  man  with  a  man,  or  a  man  unnatu- 
rally with  a  woman.  It  is  faid,  this  fin  againft 
God  and  nature  was  firft  brought  into  England* 
by  the  Lombards.  As  to  iis- punifhment,  the 
voice  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  and  the  exprefs  law, 
of  God,  (Levit.  xx.  ij,  14.)  detcrmir.cs  it  to  be 
capital.  Of  this  we  have  a  lignal  inftance,  long 
before  the  Jewilh  difpenfation,  by  the  dcftrudioa 
of  4  cities  by  ligjitening  j  fo  that  this  is  a::  unlver- 
fal,  not  merely  a  provincial  prt  ccpt.  Our  ancient 
law,  in  fome  meafure,  imitated  this  punifhmcrtt, 
ty  comi;iandihg  fuch  milcreants  to  be  burnt  to 
^cath ;  though  Fleta  fays,  they  (hou.d  be  buried 
alive;  either  of  which  pmiilhments  wac  indiffe- 
rently ufed  for  this  crime  among  the  ancient  Gothi. 
But  now  the  gcnernl  punilhment  of  ail  felonies  is 
the  fame,  viz.  hanging;' and  ^his  offence,  being 
in  the  timearof  popery  only  fubjeft  to  ecciefiaftl- 
otl  cenfares,  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of 
Clergy,  bv  ftat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  fr.  revived  and 
eonfirmed  by  5  Eliz.  c.  17.  And  the  law  is,  that', 
if  both  parties  ai;e  arrived  at  the  years  of  difcre* 
tion,  'agentes  et  confentuntes  pari  pama  pUQaniWf 
•*  both  arc  liable  to  the  fame  punifhment."    • 

*BUGGINESS.  «./.  [from^HCg;.!  The  ftale 
«f  being  infe^^d  with  bugs. 


(i,)BuGiA,  by  the  Africans  called  Bugeiah» 
a  maritime  town  of  Africa^  in  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
giers,  and  once  the  capital  of  the  province,  N*"  i- 
|t  is  fuppofc^  to  be  Ihe  Salda  df  Strabo,  built 
J>y  the  Romans.  It  has  a  handfomc  port  formed 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  law*^,  running  into  tbe  fea; 
a  great  part  of  whofc  promontory  waa  formerly 
faced  with  a  wall  of  bcwen  ftone;  where  wasKke- 
wifc  an  aK)uedadt  which  fupplied  the  port  with 
water,  difcharging  it  into  a  capacious  bafon  ;  al) 
which  ndw  lie  in  ruins.  Tbe  ciiy  itfclf  is  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  larjrc  one,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  moun* 
tain  th^it  looks  towards  the  NE.j  a  great  part  of 
whofe  walls  run  up  quite  to  ofjthe  top  it ;  .where 
there  is  alfo  a  caftle  that  commands  the  whole 
town,  hefidcs  two  others  at  the  bottom,  built  for 
a  fecurity  to  the  port.  The  inhabitants  drive  a 
eonfiderable  trade  in  ploughfiiarea,  mattocks,  and 
other  iron  tools,  which  they  manofaAurc  from 
€he  neighbouring  mines.  The  town  is  watered 
by  a  large  river,  fuppoled  to  be  the  Nasava  of 
Ptolemy rf  The  place  is  populous,  and  has  a  eon- 
fiderable market  for  iron  work,  oil,  and  wax, 
which  is  carried  on  with  great  tranquillity:  but  is 
no  (boner  over  than  the  whole  place  is  in  an  up- 
roar, fo  that  the  day  feldom  concludes  without 
fome  flagrant  inftance  of  barbarity.  Loo.  4.  $>  E. 
£at.  35.  36.  N.' 

BUGIE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  W. 
fhore  of  the  Red  Sea,  almoft  oppofiie  to  Zideor 
the  port  town  of  Mecca,  and  aboui  no  miles  W. 
of  it.    Lon.  ^6.  6.  £.  Lat.  a9^'i5.  N. 

BUGLANA.    See  Baglana. 

(i.)  ♦  BlJGLE;  »./.  A  Ihinihg  bead  of  blade 
glafs.—    . 

Bt^k  bracelets,  necklace  amber,' 

Perfum'd  for  a  laity's  chamber.  Sbak. 

*T!S  not  your  inky  brow9,'^our  black  filk  hair, 

Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 

That  can  entame  my  fpiriU  to  your  worlhip. 

Sbakefpearf^ 
'  (2.)  •  BUG-L5.  tr.f,  A  fort  of  wild  ox.  Plniip's 
World  of  IVords. 

(3.)'  ♦  Bugle.  «./.  ffrom  biq^ula^  I-atio.]  A 
plant,  MilUr, 

.   (4.)  Bugle,  in  botany.    See  Aj^u<3a. 
.    (5.)*PuCLE.     In:  /.  [from  bugefh  Sax.  to 

*Buglehokn.  >bend,  Skinner i  horn  bucuhf 
Lat.  a  heifer,  yjfljiw;  from  ^^,  the  bonafw, 
tye.y   A  hunting  horn. — 

Then  took  that  fqnare  an  horoy  bugle  fmaHi 

Which  hutig  adown  bis  fide  in  twift^d  gold, 

And  taffels  gay.  Fairy  igiw*^ 

—I  will  have  a  recheatc  winded  in  my  forehead, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invifible  baldrick.  Sbe^'"^ 
He  gave  his  bugle  horn  a  blaft. 

That  thro'  tbe  woodland  eebo'd  frr  and  wide. 
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BUI  f    46; 

;iO*'BUGLOSS.  «./  [from  huglogum^  Lat.] 

e  herb  ex-tongue. 

2.)  BuGLOss,  in  botany.    See  Anchusa. 

3.)  BuGLOSS,  SMALL  WILD.     See  ASPERUGO. 

4.)  BuGLOss  viper's.    Sec  Echium. 
3UGL0SSUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  natne  ufed 
many  authors  for  the  foal  fifti. 
3UGSIL,  in  Suffolk,  W.  of  Rotherbridgc. 
8UGTH0RP,  5  m.N.of  Pocklmgton,  YorkOu 
3UHL,  a  fmall  fbrtrefs  of  Suabia,  on  the  lines 
Stolhoffen,  17  miles  N£.  of  Stralburg.    Lon. 
14.  £.  Lat.  4S.  50.  N. 

1.^  *  To  BUILD,  v.  a,  preter.  I  hmlU  ^  have 
//.  \bilien^  Dutch.]  i .  To  raife  from  the  ground ; 
make  a  fabrick,  or  an  edifice.— Thou  ihait  not 
U  an  boufc  unto  my  name.  Cbrm.'^ 

When  uforers  tell  their  gold  in  the  fields 
ind  wbor^es  and  bawds  do  churches  huilL 

^bake/peart. 
To  raifis  in  any  laboured  form.— When  the  head* 
^fs  was  bmlt  up  in  a  couple  of  cones  and  fpires, 
ich  flood  fo  exceilively  high  on  the  fide  of  the 
id,  that  a  woman,  who  Was  but  a  pigmy  with- 
t  her  hcad-drefs,  appeared  like  a  ColoflTu*  aport 
tting  it  on.  SpeSator.  3.  To  ratle  any  thing  on 
LipDort  or  fouodation.— 

Love  bmit  on  beauty,  foon  as  beauty,  dies; 
Cboofe  this  face,  chan^d  by  no  deformities. 

Donne. 
{  would  endeavour  to  deftroy  thofe  curious, 
t  groundlefb  ftroAures,  that  men  have  bulk  up 
opinions  alone.  Boyle. 
[i.)  ♦  70 Build.  v.».  1.  Tqplay  the  architeft. 

To  buildi  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend.  Pope, 
To  depend' on;  to  reft  on.— By  a  man's  an- 
mty,  we  here  underftand  the  force  which  his 


Sbak. 


Prior. 


»rd  hath  for  the  affurance  of  another's  mind. 
It  builJetb  upon  {t.  Hooker. — Some  bmld  rather 
on  the  abufing  of  others,  and  putting  tricks 
on  them,'  than  upon  foundocfs  of  their  own 
Dceedings.  Bacon.^'Evcn  thofe  who  had  not 
tei  of  your  favours,  yet  buik  fo  much  on  the 
nc  of  your  beneficence,  that  they  bemoaned 
?  lofs  of  their  cxpedlations.  Brjden.-^Th\%  is 
rtainiy  a  much  furer  way,  than  to  build  on  the 
erpretations  of  an  author,  who  does  not  confi- 
r  how  the  ancients  ufed  t-o  think.  Addifon, 
*  BUILDER.  »./.  [from  bwld:\  He  that  builds; 
architeA. — 

But  fore-accounting  oft  makes  holders  mifs) 
They  found,  they  felt,  they  hadnoleafeof  blifs. 

Sidney. 
When  they,  which  bad  feen  the  beauty  of  the 
ft  temple  built  by  Solomon,  beheld  how  far  it 
celled  the  fecond,  which  had  not  builders  of 
:e  abilities,  the  tears  of  their  grieved  eyes  the 
ophets  endeavoured,  with  comforts,  to  wipe 
ray.  Hooker. — 

Mirk'd  out  for  fuch  an  ufe,  as  if  'twere  meant 
T'  invite  the  builder^  and  his  choice  prevent. 

JXenbam, 

Her  wings  with  tengtbenM  honour  let  her 
fpread. 
And,  by  her  greatbefs,  fliew  her  buUder^j  fame. 

Prior. 
(i.)  *  BUILDING.  «./.  [irom.buiU.]  A  fabiric^ 
I  edifice— 


>  BUI 

Thy  rumptuou83tti/i</M^j,and  thy  vife^s  atttrf« 

Have  coft  a  mafs  of  put>lick  treafury. 
View  not  this  fpire  by  meafure  given 

To  buildings  rais'd  by  common  hands^ 
That  fabrick  rifes  high  an  heav'n, 

Whofe  bafis  on  devotion  'ftands. 
—Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which 
I  fa w.  at  Rome,  I  could  not  but  take  particular 
notice  of  Aich  as  relate?  tp  any  of  the  buildings  or 
Itatucs  that  are  ft  ill  «xtant.  Addifon. 

(tO  Building  U  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  con* 
ftruaing  and  raifing  an  edifice.  See  Architec- 
ture. The  modern  buildings  are  much  more 
commodious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  than  thofe  of 
former  times.  Of  old  they  ufed  to  dwell  in  hou- 
fes,  moft  of  them  with  a  blind  ftair-cafe,  low  cci* 
lings,  and  dark  windows ;  the  rooms  built  at  ran- 
dom, without  any  thing  of  contrivance,  and  oft- 
crt  with  ftcps  from  one  to  another;  fo  that  one 
would  think  the  pcopleof  foimer  ages  were  afraid* 
of  light  and  frefh  air:  whereas  the  genius  of  our 
ttmes  is  altogether  fpr  tight  ftair^'Cafes,  fine  fafh- 
windows,  and  lofty  ceilings.  And  in  point  of 
compa^nefs  and  uniformity,  a  houfe  after  the 
fiew  way  will  afford,  on  the  fame  quantity  of 
ground,  almoft  double  the  conveniences  which 
«ould  be  had  from  an  old  one. 

(3.)  Building,  laws  respecting.  ByAdt 
n.  O?o.  I.  and  4  Gc6.  III.  for  the  regulation  of 
building  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and 
in  other  places  therein  fpecrfied,  party  walls 
•are  required  to  beereded  of  brick  or  ft^ne,  which 
ihall  be  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick  in  the  cellar* 
two  bricks  thick  upwards  to  the  g:arret  floor,  &c» 
and  other  limitations  are  enacted  refpeAiog  the 
difpofition  of  the  timbers,  Sec.  And  every  builds 
ing  is  to  be  furveycd ;  and  the  perfon  who  offends 


againft  the  ftatute  in  any  of  the  particulars  recited, 
18  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  250 1,  to  be  levied  by  war- 
rant of  jufticcs  of  the  p^cace.  The  other  principal 
ftatut^B  relating  to  building  are  19  Car.  II.  c,  3. 
21  Car.  IL  c.  II.  5.  Eiiz.  c.4.  is  £liz.  c.  6» 
6  Ann.  c.  31.  7  Ann.  c.  17.  zz  Geo.  II.  c.  30, 
and  6  Geo.  IIL  c,  37. 

(4.)  BuiLDTNG  OF  SHIPS.  See Ship-buildino* 

( I .)  •  BUILT.  «./.  [from  build.]  i.  The  form  j 
the  ftruAure. — 

A^  is  the  buUtf  fo  different  is  the  fight ; 

Their  mountain  (hot  is  on  our  fails  defign'd ; 
Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light* 

Aud  through  the  yielding  planks  a  paffage  find. 

Drjdefu 
%.  Species  of  buikling. — There  is  hardly  any  coun- 
try, which  has  fo  little'  flipping  as  Ireland;  the 
reafon  muft  be,  the  fcarcity  of  timber  proper  for 
this  built:  Temple. 

(a.)  Built,  in  fea  language,  is  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  (hips,  denoting  their  peculiar  form  and 
ftruAure,  and  diftinguiftiing  fome  from  others  of 
a  different  clafs  or  nation.  Thus  we  u^tfi-igate' 
builif  galley-buiht  Bngli/h-builtt  Frencb-built,  &g. 

BUILTH.    SceBEALT. 

(i.)  BUIS,  a  ci-devant  territory  of  France,  m 
Dauphiny.    It  is  mountainous  but  pretty  fertile. 

(1.)  Buis,  a  town  of  France,  in  the'  department 
of  Drome,  and  ci-devant  territory  of  Buis,  N**  t* 

BUITTLE,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  on  the  coaft 

of  OaUpway,  bordering  uppn  the  Solway  Fritii^ 

Nno  »  ab«u( 


flbont  8  miles  long  arid  3  bioad. 
kindly,  and  fctliU- ;  »\V\  the  climate  wArm  a"cl 
healthy-  The  fiaifa-je  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  htir 
the  mirks  of  hav  ng  been  Tyrmcrly  plowtd  to  the 
*top;  which  is  Cdd  to  hdve  happt-iietj  in  the  reign 
of  kipj?  Robert  B'uce,  when.  ScotUnd  was  iindt-r 
tnt  p.ipijil  curf:',  his  holinefs  having  forgot  tocujfe 
tlic  hills.  Okts  and  b<nley>  tiirnius  and  potatoes 
5ire  the  chief  cr>ps,  of  which  a  part  is  exported. 
Agriculture  i§  much  improv^^d  within  l^.tfc  24 
years,  and  land  is  of  ccurfe  w^irth  above  12  times 
{fs  former  value.  The, population,  in  1793,  as 
ftittd  by  the  rev.  Mr  Wax  well  in  his  report  ts^  Sir 
J.  Sinclair,  was  8551  and  had  decieafcd  44  fince 
J 755.  The  juim^er  of  iheep  was  752  ;  o^  horfe* 
J95,  and  black  cattle  2*99.  The  wood  is  efti- 
mated  at  L.  jo.ooo.  Sajmon,  cod,  floundei?,  and 
other  fiih  .irc  caunrht  in  the  Frith,  The  coaft  a- 
K'^unds  with  fb^H  fini,  and  with  thofe  ciiriolis  fi- 
mi-animals  the  animal  flowers.  (See  that  ar- 
ticle, §  S-)  ^""ds  not  conrrion  in  Scotland  have 
I<Ucly  frequented  thcparifh  ;  particularly  the  crof-- 
'  bill,  the  bull-finch  and  Bohemian  chatterer;  and 
quails  lic  nuw  numerous  m  it.  Within  thefe  30 
years  the  fca  has  been  retrcali.ig  from  this  cnaft  • 
fo  much,  that  many  acres  then  only  bairen  fand, 
are  now-po«>d  pafiurc  lan^i. 

BUKARI,  a  fmall  wdl-buiit  town  of  Huncran- 
an  Dalni.itia,  fituatcd  on  the  pulf  of  Buk^riza. 
Lon.  14.  59.  E.  Lit.  4?.  29.  N. 

BCJKARIZA,  GULF  OF,  lies  on  the  colifc  of 
Bukari. 

(i.)BtlKHAIlL\,  a  general  name  for  all  th?it 
Iraft  trait  of  1  md  lying  between  Karazm  artd  the 

frcat  Kobi^  or  findy  dcfart  bordrrmg  on  Chm;^. 
t'derttes  iib  name  of  Buck  ban  a  ^rom  the  Mot»ul 
word  BuckfMir%  which  fignifics  a  learned  man  ;  it 
being  formerly  the  cuftom  for  thole  who  wanted 
inftru(Jliori  \\\  the  lanpii.iges  and  fcienres  to  go  tn- 
to  Bukharia.  Ilepce  this  na-ne  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  Mogui,  who,  under  Jeng- 
hiz  Khan,  cotiquered  the  country.  It  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  caded  by  the  Afabs  Mawaral- 
Hahrf  whifch  is  little  clfe  than  a  tranllation  of  the 
"^ord  Tranfoxana^  the  name  formerly  given  to 
thofe  provinces.  ThisVegion  is  divided  into  Great 
and  L'ttlc*  Bukharia.  Jciighi^'KhanJ  who  con- 
quered both  the  Bukhahav  from  the  Arabs,  It  ft  the 
empire  of  them  to  his  fon  Jakatay  Khan.  lie  ditd 
A.  D.  1240,  and  left  the  government  of  Great 
BiTkharia  t^^hls  fon,  Kara  Kulaku,  and  of  Little 
Fiukha.ia  to  another,  called  Amul  Khoja  Khan. 
A  ItMig  fucceflion  of  khans  is  cnuxeratcakin  tach 
of  Ihefe  faMilie?,  but  their  htftory  contains  no  in- 
terefting  particulars.  They  are  long  ago  extinA* 
i»nd  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  are  mafters  of  the 
country. 

(1.)  BUCKHARIA,  GREAT,  wbich  19  fuppofed  tO 

co.nprehend  the  Sogdiana  and  Bactriana  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romms  with  tht-irdepeti- 
r^tnciei,  i*»  fituated  between  34^  and  46®  L^t.N. 
and  between  76''  and  92°  Lonl  £.  It  is  bonneted 
on  the  N.  by  the  river  5iV,  which  fc paratcs  it  trv)m 
the  dominions  of  the  Eluths  or  Kalmucks;  the 
kingdom  of  K^Jh^nr  in  Little  Bukharja,  on  the 
t^fl;  by  the  dominions  of  the  ^reat  M  »gul  and 
Pr-rfli  on  the  S.;  and  by  the  country  of  Karayrn 
or.  the  W,:  being  4bout  770  miles  long  from  W. 


i        Arb%        \  B'       U        X 

The  foil  is  dry,    tt)  E.,  and  730  broad  from  S.  to  N, 


It  is  cxcee''- 
ingiy  rich  ai»d  fertdr;  the  mountains  abuund  wr  i 
the  richeft  mines;  the  valleys  aie  ot  an  aflor.;!:.- 
ingly  teitility  in  all  foits  cf  hait  and  pul'c ;  tie 
fields  are  covered  with  graft  the  be»ght  of  a  ni.in, 
the  rivers  aboujid  with  excellent  fiih;  and  wocr', 
which  is  fc^rce  over  all  Grand  T<^rtary,  :?  hue 
in  great  plenty.  But  all  thefe  bent  fits  arc  of  iitf  i- 
ufe  to  the  Tailar  mhabitante,  who  arc  naiirrahy 
fo  lazy,  that  they  w«>uld  rather  rubaffd  kiM  the'r 
nri,»hbo»^»'«i  than  improve  the  bcne-tits  fo  libtr.i'.:y 
ofTcrtd  them.  Thi«^  country  if  divided  into  ih;te 
Urge  province,  v/a.  Buckharia  proper, Sam r"*^- and, 
and  Balk;  each  of  which  gencr.illy  has  its  pi  jp^r 
khan. 

(3.)  Bukharia,  little,  ipfo  called,  not  b.. 
caule  it  i»  Icfs  in  dimenfions  than  the  other,  t.>r  in 
lealiiy  if  is  larger;  but  becaufc  it  i?  interior  to  t 
as  to  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  citic« :  p^od- 
ncfs  of  the  foi»,  5cc.  It  is  furroundcd  by  ^elart-: 
it  hail  onihe  W.  Great  Bukharia;  on  the  N.  tie 
country  of  the  Kalmuc*;  on  the  E.  that  uf  t' e 
Mogpis  fubjed  to  China;  on  the  S.  Thibet,  and 
the  NW.  ci»rrer  of  China.  It  ij»  fituated  betwtci 
93*"  *n<l  US'*  Lon.  E.  aird  35°  30'  and  Kf  of  L.t. 
N.  being  in  I'-nf  th  from  E.to  W.  about  850  mik-, 
and  in  breadih  h-om  N.  to  8.  580  :  but  it  its  di- 
men(ion«»  be  taken  according  to  its  ♦cra-ciicuUr 
ct>iufc  from  the  fouth  to  the  north-eaft,  its  Ici  gih 
will  be  I20O  miles.  Jt  is  fuflicicntly  popu'om 
and  fertile;  but  the  great  elevation  t^f  ttb  i;nu, 
jomel  to  the  height  of  the  mountains  which  bou«  d 
It  in  feverat  parts,  particularly  towards  the  S.  re::- 
ders  it  much  colder  than  from  its  Htuation  mi^ht 
be  txpe^ed.  It  is  very  rich  in  m?nt  s  of  gold  aril 
filver;  but  the  inhabitants  reap  liule  bcnrfit  hy 
them,  becaufe  n<.iihor.the  Eiuth«»  nor  Calmuri, 
who  arc  inarters  of  the  counl^-y,  nor  lYic  Bukhan., 
care  to  woik  in  them.  Neverthclcfs  they  gslher 
abun'^arce  of  gold  from  the  beds  of  the  tontnb 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  in  the  fprinp ; 
and  from  hence  comes  all  that  |;old  dnft  which 
the  Bukhars  cdrry  into  India,  China,  and  Siberia. 
Much  muik  is  iiktwife  found  in  this  country;  as 
well  as  diamonds  ahd  all  fort^  of  precioos  ftoitfs; 
but  the  inhabitants  have  not'  the  art  of  cutting  or 
polifhing  themr.' 

(4.)  Bukharia,  proper,  ia  the  moft  wefttrn 
pr  wince  of  Great  Bokhana ;  having  on  the  W. 
KarazT^,  on  the  N.  «defert  called  by  the  Ar^bs 
Qo%nohi  on  the  E;  Samarcand,  and  on  the  S.  the 
river  Amu.  It  is  nbout  390  miles  long,  and  310 
broad.  The  ttiwns  are  Bokhara,  Zam,  Warda'fi, 
Karakul,  Siunjbala,  Kaiftii,  Z^vjtti,  Ncrfcm,  Kir- 
mina,  &c. 

(i.)  BUKHARS,  the  inhabhants  both  of  GreU 
and  Little  Btikliana.  Thty  arc  in  general  (uo- 
burned  and  black  hatred  f  although  fomc  of  them 
are  very  fair,  handfume,  and  well  made.  They 
do  not  want  poUtentfs,  and  are  ^ddidt^d  to  com- 
merce which  they  carry  un  with  China,  tbe  la- 
dies, Pcrfia,  and  Ryfiia :  but  they  are  ready  to 
over-reach  thofe  vrho  deM  with  them.  The  ha- 
bits o^'  the  men  differ  very  liftle  from  thofe  of  the 
Tartars.  Their  girdlew  are'  like  thofe  of  the  Poks. 
The  fjarmenu  of  the  women  d't^er  in  n.^thji.g 
from  thofe  of  the  mm,  and  are  oommonly  quilt- 
ed with  coiio;:.  They  wear  bobs  in  thei*-  ea«^  t4 
r^  iiichfs 
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fichen  long^  part  and  twift  their  hair  in  trcflcii, 
vhich  thty  lengthen  with  black  ribbands  cmbroi- 
Icrcd  With  ggl.l  or  Alv^r,  and  with  t'Tvat  t^lftls  of 
ilk  and  C\'vcr,^which  hang  do  ah  to  their  liccls; 
hrcc  other  tufts  of  a  frna-lcr  fizc  covrr  their 
>realls.  Bo:h  fcxrs  cairy  about  them  prayers 
tvriticn  by  their  priefts,  w|jich  they  keep  in  a  i.iiall 
leathern  purfe  by  way  of  reiiwS.  Tlic  girU,  and 
lome  ot  the  women,  tinge  their  naiU  ted  wiih  the 
juice  of  an  herb  called  by  them  kena^  they  dry 
aoH  puiverizc  it;  then  mixing  it  with  powdered 
siiiim,  cxp<.l*r  !t  in  the  air  for  a4  hours  bcfore^t^ey 
ul'vr  It,  and  the  cokiur  lafts  a  long  lirae.  both 
^exes  wear  clofc  breeches^  and  boots  of  Ruflia  lea- 
ther, very  light,  and  without  heels,  or  leather 
fole*;  putting  on  galloches,  or  high  headed  Uip- 
pers,  like  the  Twrks*  when  they  go  abroad.  11»cy 
wear  alf^  the  fame  fort  of  bonnets  and  coveting 
ior  the  head ;  only  the  women  let  oft  theirs  with 
tnnketa,  finall  pieces  of  money,  ^nd  Chinefe  peculs. 
Wives  are  eJiftinguiihed  from  maids  by  a  long 
piere  of  linen  worn  under  thtrir  bonnets ;  which 
toiding  round  the  neck,  thi;y  tie  in  a  knot  b-  hind, 
in  that  cie  end  pf  it  hangs  down  to  the  waitl. 

(l.)    EUCHARS,   HOUSES,    CUSTOMS,    &C.    OF 

THE.  The  houies  of  the  Bukbars  are  t)f  itonc, 
and  pretty  good ;  but  their  moveables  con  lift  moft- 
ly  of  fome  China  trunks  plated  with  iron.    Upon 
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girl  a  inaect  at  the  bride's  houfrj  and  divert  them- 
fe)vt8  nil  midnight,  playing,  dancing,  andiinging* 
NtJtt  mcjtning  the  ^uefta  ati'cmble,  and  help  hct 
to  prepare  for  the  ceicmony.  Ihen,  noiicc being 
given  to  the  bndegrc>om,  he  arrives  foon  aftj^r,  ac'^ 
compaTiied  by  lo  or  ii  of  his  reiatiuub  and  fneuds. 
Thd'e  are  followed  by  iume  playing  on  flutes,  and 
by  an  Jbusy  (a  kind  of  prieft,)  who  fings,  whilfc 
he  beats  two  little  timbrels.  The  bridegroom 
then  makes  a  borlie-race:  which  bein*  ended,  he 
diftributcs  the  prizes,  6,  8,  or  ii,  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability.  They  conlift  of  damaflt?, 
fables,  fcx  Ikins,  calico,  or  the  like.  The  partie* 
do  not  fee  each  other  while  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  performing,  but  anfwer  at  a  diftance  to  the' 
queltioos  aiked  by  the  prieft.  As  foon  as  it  is  o- 
ver,  the  hiidegroom  returns  home  with  his  com- 
pany ;  and  after  dinntr  carries  them  tothebridc'a 
houfe,  and  obtainti  leave  to  fpiak  to  her.  This 
done,  he  goes  back,  and  returns  again  ia  the  even- 
ing, when  he  finds  hci^  in  bed ;  and  in  prcCence  of 
all  the  women,  fays  hrmfeif  down  by  her  in  bit 
clothes  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  fame  farce 
is  adltd  for  3  days  fucccffively,;  but  the  third 
night  he  paifes  with  her  entirely,  and  the  next  day 
carries  her  home« 

(4.)BUCKHARS,  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  OF  THE. 

Although  the  prevaihng  religion  throughout  all 


tbefe,  in  the  day  time,  they  fpread  the  c)Uiit.s  ttaey    Little  bukharia  is  the  Mahometan,  yet  all  others 

^    .r     r   ._ii.    .„! . :.L  _     ettjoy  »  pcrfcd  tolciation.    The  Bukhars fay,  that 

God  6rlt  communicated  the  kofan  to  mankind  by 
Mofea  and  the  prophets ;  and  afterwards  Maho- 
met explained,  and  drew  a  moral  from  it,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  receive  and  pradife.  They 
hold  Chrift  to  be  a  prophet,  but  have  no  notion 
of  his  fuiferings.  Yet  they  believe  in  the  refurrec- 
tion,  but  cannot  be  perfaaded  that  any  mortal 
ihall  be  eternaliy  damned :  on  the  contrary,  they 
believe,  that  a>t  the  dxmone  led  men 'into  iin,  fo 
the  punifhment  will  fall  on  them.  They  believe 
mbreover,  that  at  the  laft  day  every  thing  but  God 
will  be  annihilated ;  and,  confeouentlf,  that  all 
creatures,  the  devils,  ahgels>  anu  Chrift  bimfelf, 
will  die.  Likewife,  that  after  the  rcrurreaion,  all 
itien,  excepting,  a  few  of  the  eled)  will  be  purified 
or  chaftifed  by  fire^  every  one  according  to  hit 
fms,  which  will  he  weighed  in  the  balance.  They 


have  mach;  ufe  of  at  ni^Ut,  and  cover  them  with  a 
ct»lton  carpet  of  yariouB  colours.  Ti>ey  havr  like- 
vrifc  a  curtain  fpngged  with  flowers  and  viHous 
figures ;  alfo  a  fort  of  bedftead  half  a  yard  high, 
and  four  yard.s  loag,  which  is  hidden  m  the  day- 
time with  a  carpet.  They  are  very  neat  about 
their  victuals;  which  are  dre(fed  in  the  mailer's 
chafnbertiy  his  (laves,  whom  the  Bukhars  cither 
take  or  buy  fi^m  the  Ruffians,  Kalinuca,  or  other 
neighbours.  For  thi:i  purpofe  there  are  in  the 
chan^ber,  according  to  ihe  largenefs  of  the  famiiy^ 
iWeral  iron  pots^  fet  in  a  kind  of  range  near  a 
chimney.  Som^  have  Uttle  ovens,  made,  like  the 
reft  of  the  wall? ,  with  a  ttifF  clay  or  bricks.  Their 
utennU  coniiil  of  iome  plates  and  porringers  made 
of  Cagua  wood  or  of  China,  and  fi^rne  copper 
veflcls.  A  piece  of  coloured  calico  ferves  them 
inflrad  of  a  table  clpth  and  napkins.    They  ufe 


neither  chairsvtior  tabks,  knives  nor  forks  \  but  fit    fiiy  there  will  be  8  different  paraaifes  for  the  good 
crofs-legged  on  the  ground ;  and  the  meat  being    -   -     •^  «      •  •        -  •  -^^  t^- 

fei  ved  up,  they  pull  it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers. 
Their  (poons  refemble  our  woodenJadlc.  Their 
ufual  food  is  minc::d  meats,  of  which  they  make 
pies  of  the  form  of  a  half  moon :  thefe  ferve  for 
provilions  when  the  Bukhars  go  long  journeys,' 
efpecially  in  winter.    They  carry  them  in  a  bag^ 


and  7  hells,  Where  finners  are  to  be  purified  by 
fire:  that  thofe  who  will  fiifFcr  moft^  are  liarft, 
cheats,  and  others  of  that  kind)-  that  the  eleft 
who  do  not  ferl  the  fire  w^l  be  ehofen  from  the 
good;  n}i%,QX{t  out  df  tod  then,  and  one  out  of 
1000  women;  which  little  troop  will  be  carried 
into  one  Of  the  piradi(^S»  where  they  (hall  enjoy 


having  fir^  expofed  them  to  the  froft;  and  when    all  manner  of  felicity,  Hll  it  fl)all  pleafe  G<xl  to 


boiled  m  Water,  they  make  very  good  broth.  Tea 
is  theirx:ojnroon  drinki  of  which  they  have  a  black 
ibrt  prepared  with  milk,  fait,  and  butter ;  eating 
bread  with  it,  when  they  have  any. 

(3.)  Bukhars,  marriage  ceremonies  of 
THE.  The  Bukhars  buy  their  wives,  payhig  for 
them  more  or  lefs  according  to  their  handfomentfs. 
The  perfons  to  be  married  mnft  not  fee  or  fpeak  to 
each  other  from  the  time  of  their  contr^t^  to  the 
day  of  marriage.  This  is  celebrated  with  3  days 
feaftiA^,  as  they  do  great  annual  feftivals.  The 
evening  bef6re  the  wadding,  a  company  of  young 


create  a  neW  world,  h  Is  a  fin,  accot-ding  to 
them,  to  fay,  tf^at  God  'is  fn  hcaVeft.  God,  fay. 
they,  is  every  wheri  5  And  therefore  it  dcropatcs 
from  his  omniprefence  to  fay  that  he  i^  coi^Hnrd 
to  airy  particular  place.  They  keep  an  annual  faft 
of  30  days,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middlii* 
of  Auguft,  during  winch  time  they  tafte  nothing 
all  day  ;  but  eat  twice  in  the  night,  at  ftin*fcl  ind 
midnight ;  nor  do  they  drink  any  thing  but  tea, 
all  ftrong  liquors  being  forbidden.  Whoever  trsnf- 
grefles  theft- ordinances  is  obliged  tb  ernuncipate 
his  rtioft  valuable  flave,  or  to  give  an  entertain- 

C^  I    mcnt 
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tnent  to  (o  people :  he  is  likewife  to  receite 
Arokes  on  the  back  with  a  Icrathern  ft  rap  called 
Jura,  The  common  people,  howcvert  do  not  ob- 
serve this  fa^t  exa^ly,  and  workmen  are  allowed 
to  eat  in  the  day  time.  The  Bukhars  fay  prayers 
^  tinieH  a-da/ ;  before  morning,  towards  nooo, 
afternoon,  at  fun-iet,  and  la  the  third  hour  of 
the  night. 

(i.)  BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronology, 
the  iSib  month  of  the  eccleQaftical,  and  %d  of  the 
civil  year;  fince  called ^ARSH£yiiH.  It  anfwcrs 
to  our  Odtober,  and  has  29  days. 

(ft.)  BuL,  in  ichthyology,  the  flounder. 

BULAC,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  £. 
ihore  of  the  Nile,  about  1  miles  W.  of  Grand 
,Ckiro,  of  which  it  is  the  port  town,  and  contain^ 
about  4000  families.  It  is  a  place  of  gfrat  trade, 
as  all  tbe  veflTels  going :up and  down  the  Nile  make , 
ibme  ftay  in  it.  It  is  aifo  at  this'  place  tfiat  they 
cut  the  bankf  of  the  rivei'  every  y<ar  to  till  thtir 
canals,  and  overflow  and  fertilize  the  neighbour- 
ing grounds.   Lon.  31.  ai.  £•  Lat.  30*  s.  N. 

BULiEUS,  Cacfar.    See  Bou  l Ay,  N**  4. 

BULAFO,  a  mulical  toftrumentg  cpnflfting  of 
Hc^eral  pipes  of  wood  tied  together  with  thongs 
of  leather,  To  as  to  form  a  fmall  ipterftice  between 
•each  pipe.    It  is  ufed  by  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

(t.)  BULAM,  a  fertile  ifland  of  Africa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  where  ab  atttempt  has 
been  made  to  coionife  the  free  negroes.*  See  §  %. 

(1.)  BuLAM  AS-sociATiON,  a  phijlanthropbic  fo- 
ciety  m  England,  inftituted  ^  with  the  bumiane 
<lerign  of  eftablrlhmg  a  triuidly  entercourfe  With 
the  natives  of  Africa,  and  a. trade  unpolluted  with 
llavery  and  blood.*- '  The  undertaking  is  now  poft* 
poned  on  account  of  the  war."    IValker^s  Gaz» 

BULAt>ATHUM>  in  botapy,  the  dock.    See 

BULARCHUS,  a  Greek  painter,  who  firft  in- 
troduced (among  the  Greeks  at  leaft)  difi*erent  co- 
lours in  the  iame  piAure.  lie  flouriihed  about 
A.  A.  C.  740. 

BULATWJBLA,  in  botany*  a  name  by  which 
ibme  authors  have  called  the  bbtbl; 

(I.)  "^  BULB.  »./.  [firom  ^Zto,  Lat.]  A  rouQ4 
body,  or  root.— Take  up  your  early  autumnal 
tulips,  and  SuiAjt  if  you  will  remove  them.  £w^ 
iyn^s  KaUndar.-^K  we  conflder  the  bulb^  or  bail  of 
the  eye,  the  extcriour  membrane*  or  coat  thereof, 
is  made  thick,  tough,  or  ftrong,  that  it  is  a  very 
hard  matter  to  make  a  rupture  in  it.  Ra^ 

(».)  Bulb,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants.  See  Bo- 
tany, inden.  A  bulb  is  dcflnod  by  Linnaeus  to 
be  a  fpecies  of  hyberoaculum,  produced  upon  the 
^efcending  caudex  or  root;  conGftiog  of  ftipulse, 
petioli,  the  rudiments  of  the  former  leavcRj  and 
/cales  or  bark.  To  elucidate  this  definition,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  every  bud  contains,  in  C8^ 
bryo,  a  plant,  in  every  relpedt  iimilar  to  the  pa- 
rent plint  upon  which  it  is  feated.  Plants  there- 
fore are  perpetuated  in  the  buds,  as  well  as  in  the 
feeds ;  and  the  fpecies  may  be  renewed  with  equal 
cffica(^y  in  either  way.  The  tender  rudiments  of 
the  future  vegetable  of  which  the  bud  is  compo- 
icd,  are  tnclofed,  and  during  winter  defended 
iiom  cold  and  external  injuries,  by  a  hard  rind 
wiiich  generally  conflfts  of  a  number  of  fcales 
placed  ova  each^ther  like  jtile^  and  faftcued  to- 
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%S    gcther  by  means  of  a  (enaceousf  rcfioons*  and  frcw 
quently  odoriferous,  fubftauce.    Thus  defended* 
the  budi  remain  upon  diflerent  parts  o^  the  mo« 
ther  plant  tiil  fpring;  and  are,  therefore,   with 
propriety,  denominated  by  Linnaeus,  the  bybema" 
adum  or  winter  quarters  of  the  future  vegetable. 
Buds  are  fltuated  either  upon  the  ftem  And  branch- 
es, or  upon  tlk:  rootR:  the  former  are  fly  led  gem" 
tff^i  or  t>udB  properly  fo  called ;  but  as  they  fub- 
fift  feverai  year«J  by  their  roots,  may  be  furniflicd 
with  the  other  fpecies  of  Jfybcntacubim  called  Su/ii. 
Trees  which  are  perennial,  with  a  woody  and  da* 
rable  trunk,  have  generally  proper  buds^  but  no 
bulbs.    In  bu;bous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion»  or 
lily,  what  we  generaHy  call  the  not^  is  in  fa^  a 
bulb  which  inclofes  and  fecures  th^  embryo  or  fu- 
ture ftioot.    At  the  lower  part  of  this  bulb  may 
be  obferved  a  fleihy  knob,  whence  proceed  a  num- 
ber of  fibres.    This  knob,  wtth  the  fibres  attach- 
ed to  and  hanging  from  it,  is,  properly  fpeaking, 
the  true  root ;  the  upper  part  being  only  the 
cradle  or  nurfery  of  the  future  ftem,  which  after 
the  bulb  has  repaired  a  certain  number  of  times, 
it  pcr.fhes ;  but  not  till  it  has  produced  at  its  fides 
a'number  of  fmaller  bulbs  or  fuckers  for  perpetu- 
ating the  fpecies.    One  part  of  ILinnseus's  defi- 
nition ttill  remams  obfcure.    The  bulb,  iays  be, 
is  compofed  of  the  remains  or  rudiments  of  the 
former  leaves  of  the  plant ;  €  rudimemto  Joiwrwn 
fr^eritorum.   It  i»  eafy  to  compreheQjd  that  buds 
contain  the  rudiments  of  the  wure  leaves;  but 
how  can  bulb^  be  faid  to  contain  the  rudiments  of 
leaver  that,  to  all  appearance,  are  already  perifli- 
edi  To  explain  this.  Jet  it  be  obferved,  that,  ia 
the  opinion  of  xrery.  eminent  botanifts,  the  root,  in 
a  very  great  iHimber  of  perennial  berbs,  is  annual- 
ly'renewed  or  repaired  out  of  the  trunk.or  ftalk 
Ufelf ;  in  which  fenfe  only,  roots  are  properly  iaid 
to  defcend.    In  the  perennials  alluded  Co,  the  ba- 
fis  of  the  ftalk  continually,  and  by  infenfible  de- 
grees, defcends  below  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
and  is  thus  changed  into  9  true  root;  which  root, 
by  the  <:ontinuaoce  of  the  rai4  motioD  of  the  ftalk^ 
aJib  defoends ;  and  thus,*  according  to  the  dura^ 
blenefs  of  its  fubftance,  beebmel  a  longer  or  ihortcr 
root;  the  elder  or  Idwerpait' rotting  off*  in  pro- 
portion as  the  upper  is  f?enerated  ovt  of  the  ftalk. 
Thus,  in  brownwort,  the  hs&%  of  the  ftalk,  fink- 
ing down  by  degrees  till  it  is  hid  ifnder  the  ground, 
becomes  the  upper  part  of  the'Voo^;  and  conti^ 
niiing  ftill  to  fiak,  the  flext  year  becomes  the  lower 
part,  aod  the  foHowing  year  rots  awBy.*^  This 
is  exactly  whist  obtains  in  bulbous iroots,  aa  wel) 
as  in  the  far  greater  number  of  other  herbaMtma 
perennials  |  as  arum,  valorian,  taiily,'  Ta'dipbue, 
primrofe,  wood*forrei»  tci^'wi  others.  *  The  \m* 
mediate  vifible  caufe  of  this  defcenris  the  ftnng- 
rooU  whieh  this  kind  of  ti^nks  frequently  put 
forth ;  which  <lefcending  themfelves  direftly  tnta 
the  ground,  ferve  like  fo  many  ropes  for  puLmfif 
the  trunk  after  them.    Hence  the  tuberoiu  roots 
of  iris  Ire  fometimes  obferved  to  reafcend  a  little 
upon  the  rotting  or  fading  away  of  the  ftring-roots 
which  hang  at  them.    In  bulbous  rodts,  where 
the  ftalk  and  former  leaves  of  the  plant  are  fook 
below,  and  formed  into  what  is  called  the  IM^ 
or  wintering  of  the  future  vegetable,  the  radicles, 
or  (Jmall  fibi^s  that  hang  fcom  the  bulb*  are  to  b^ 
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conftdfTcd  a9  the  root ;  thftt  is,  t&e  pa:rt  which 
fbmiihrs  nouriHiinent  to  the  plant:  the  feveral 
rinds  and  (hells,  whereof  chiefly  the  bulb  confifts, 
fucceflively  perifh,  and  Oirink  up  into  fo  many 
dry  &tn8 ;  betwixt  which,  and  in  their  centre,  are 
formed  other  leaves  and  (hells,  and  thus  the  bulb 
M  perpetuated.  What  has  been  faid  of  the  defcent 
of  roots  by  the  inking  of  the  (talk,  is  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  appearance  of  certain  roots ;  as  of 
▼alerian>  plantaga  major^  and  devils-bit,  in  which 
the  lower  part  appeslrs  bitten  or  chopped  off.  In 
thefe  the  lower  part  rotting  off  as  the  upper  de- 
fcends*  the  living  remainder  becomes  (tumped,  or 
feems  Iritten.  All  bull)OUs  roots,  fays  Dr  Grew 
in  his  anatomy  of  plants,  may  be  confidered  as 
hermaphrodite  roots,  or  root  and  trunk  l)oth  to- 
gether :  for  the  radicles  only  are  abfolute  roots ; 
the  bulb  adually  containing  tbofe  parts  which 
ipringiog  up  make  the  body  or  leaves  of  the  plant ; 
fo  that  it  may  he  regarded  as  a  large  bud-  under 
ground.  Bulbous  roots  are  faid  to  be  folid^  when 
compofed  of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter :  tuni- 
catedy  when  formed  of  multitudes  of  coats  &r- 
roundiog  one  another ;  Iquamofcy  when  compo- 
fed of,  or  covered  with,  leflTer  flakes ;  duplicate, 
when  there  are  only  two  to  each  plant ;  and  ag- 
gregate, when  there  is  fuch  a  congeries  of  fuch 
roots  to  each  pfant. 

*  BULBACEOUS,  adj.  [/mlbaeeus,  Lat.]  The 
lame  with  Ihdbous.  DiB. 

BULBINE,  a  fynonime  of  the  Anthseicum. 

BULBOCASTANUM.    See  Bunium. 

BULBOGODIUM,  movntain-saffron  :  A 
genus  of  the  monog^nia  order,  in  the  bexandria 
clafs  of  plant!  ;  and  m  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  9th  order,  Spathaceae.  The  corolla 
is  funneUfhaped,  and  hexapetaldus,  with  the  heels 
narrow,  fupporting  the  ftamina.  There  are  two 
^ecies : 

1.  BuLBOCODiUM  ALPiNUM  grows  naturally 
on  the  Alps,  and  alfo  on  Snowdon  in  Wales.  It 
has  a  fmall  bulbous  root,  which  fends  forth  a  few 
k>ng  narrow  leaves. fomething  like  tbofe  of  faffron, 
but  narrower.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  the  flower 
comes  out,  which  itands  on  the  top  of  the  foot- 
ftalkf  growing  ere^,  and  is  (haped  like'thofe  of 
the  crocus,  but  fmalier ;  the  foot  (talk  rifes  about 
3  inches  high,  and  has  4  or  5  fhpft  narrow  leaves 
placed  alternately  Upon  it  below  the  flower.  It 
flowers  in  March,  and  the  feeds  are  ript  in  May. 

2.  BuLffocoDiVM  VERNUM  18  a  native  of  Spain» 
and  has  a  bulbous  root  (haped  like  thofe  of  the 
ihow-drcp,  which  fends  out  3  or  4  fpear-(baped 
concave  leaves,  between  which  comes  out  the 
flower.  Handing  on  a  very  (hort  footiUlk.  The 
flowers  appear  about  the  l^me  time  with  the  lalt : 
at  firft  they  are  of  a  pate  colour,  but  afterwards 
change  to  a  whitifh  purple.  Both  pieces  may  t>e 
propagated  by  off-ftts  at  the  decay  of  the  flower 
and  leaf  every  id  or  3d  year  \  alfa,  by  fowing  the 
feed  in  pots  in  autumn,  (heltering  them  in  a  frame 
from  ffoft ;  and  the  plants  will  appear  in  the 
fyring,  which,'  at  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  may  be 
taken  up  for  planticTg  in  the  borders  in  O^ober, 
where  tney  will  flower  the  year  following. 

BULBONACK,  a  name  ufed  by  fevcral  bota- 
nifts  for  the  Lunaria,  or4ioDe(ty. 

BULPOSS.    Sec  Bulb,  and  next  article. 
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♦  BULBOUS,  adj.  [from  bu!b:\  Contairtmr 
bulbs  ;  conflfting  of  bulbs ;  being  round  or  round- 
i(h  knobs. — There  are  of  roots,  huibws  roots,  fi-- 
lyroufl  rootsi  and  hirfute  roots.  And  I  take  it,  in 
the  bulbous^  the  fap  hafteneth  mo(t  to  the  air  and 
fun.  Bacon. — Set  up  your  traps  for  vermin,  efpc- 
cially  amorgft  your  btdbotu  roots.  E'oeiytCi  Kalends 
— ^Tbeir  leaves,  after  they  are  fwelled  eut,  like  a 
bulbmu  root,  to  make  the  bottle,  bend  inward,  or 
come  again  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Ray,on  the  Creation. 

BULBUS  vepictorius,  in  the  materia  medica^ 
the  name  ufed  for  the  root  of  the  muscari. 

BULBY,  a  town  near  Stainfleet,  Lincoln(hirc. 

BULCARD,  an  EngHfh  name  for  the  galcrt- 
TA,  or  alauda  non  cri/fatOf  of  Rondeietiis ;  a  fmall 
iea  fiih  caught  among  the  rocks  on  the  Cornifh 
and  other  Ihores. 

BULEF,  in  botany,  a  name  for  the  willow. 

BULEPHORUS,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
ea(tem  emperors,  called  iil^a/umnut  rei  rutionalisw 

BULEUTJE,  in  Grecian  anti^juityii^  were  ma- 
gi(trates  afifwering  to  the  decnriones  among  the 
Romans.    See  Decurio. 

BULEY-CASTLE,  a  town  fn  Weftmoreland. 

Bu LEY- GRANGE,  a  village  3  miles  NB.  of  Stock« 
ton,  Durham. 

BULFINCH,  in  ornithology.    See  LoziA. 

BULFORD,  a  town  3  miles  N.  of  Ambrefbury, 
Wilts. 

BULGA,  in  old  records,  a  budget ;  a  mail. 

BULGAR,  a  mountain  of  Natoiia,  on  the  coaCt 
of  Cararnanta. 

(x.)  BULGARIA,  a  fmall  province  ofTurkey 
in  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Walachia,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Romania 
Macedonia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Servia.  It  is  very 
narrow,  but  325  miles  long  on  the  fide  of  the  Da« 
nube,  from  Servia  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  divided  into  4  fangiacates;  Byden,  Sardice,  Ni« 
cop«h8,  and  Siliftria.  The  chief  towns  are  of  the 
fame  names,  except  that  of  Sardice,  which  is  now 
called  Sophia. 

(1.)  Bulgaria,  qistory  of.  The  Bulgarians 
anciently  inhabited  the  plains  of  Sarmatia  that  ex- 
tended along  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Thence 
they  migrated,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  cen* 
tury,  in  que(t  of  new  fcttlemenft.  A  large  body 
of  them  paflcd  the  Danube,  and  took  poiTcflion 
of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  weftern  coaft  of 
the  Euxinc  fca.  Several  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Romans  to  difpoflefs  and  extirpate  them : 
But  they  defended  themfelves  with  equal  refolu- 
tion  and  fucccrfs.  Conftantine  HI.  being  defeated 
and  intimidated,  concluded  an  ignominious  peace 
with  them,  A.  D.  678,  and  purcbafed  their  frienH- 
i)iip  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Jufti- 
nian  D.  rcfufed  to  comply  with  thefe  di(honour« 
able  terms,  and  invaded  their  territories,  A.  D. 
687 ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  conftrained  to  re* 
new  the  treaty.  War  was  carried  on,  alqpoft 
without  interruption,  between  them  and  the  eaf- 
tern  emperors,  for  feveral  c;nturics.  After  a  long 
and  doubtful  (tniggle,  the  Romans  prevailed ; 
and  the  emperor  Bafil  III.  reduced  Bulgaria  to 
the  form  of  a  province,  A.  D.  1019.  From  this 
time  the  Bulgarians  remained  in  fubjeftion,  and 
were  governed  by  Roman  dukes,  until  the  reiprn 
of  Ifaac  Angelus,  when  they  revolted  A.  D.  z  1 86. 
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$0me  Ucne  after,, Stephen  IV,  kinp  of  Hungary, 
liavingdcfeattd'the  Bulgarians^  obliged  therr.  to 
ackno\ylt4gc  him  as  tbcir  fovtrcign,  H's  furixf- 
fors  were  ttyleU  kings  of  Hungary  and  buV^ria  ; 
and  thii  \\\\t  w.ib  tranfmUtcd,  with  the  kint'doin 
iif  liung/ry,  to  the  houfc  of  Auftru.  By  the  aid 
^f  the  ffalUro  eipperoia  thty  threw  off  jhe  Hun- 
gHrJJjn,  yukpj  and,  in  return,  they  affifled  ibeir 
ally  in  ATj  .tjjumpt  to  recover  AdrianopKs  A.  Di 
5369*  Provoked  ,by  this  cgn\Hination,  Amurath 
invaded  their  country  ;  and  Bsj^iact,  bis  fucccf- 
for,  compkied  the  conqueft  of  jt,  A.  D.  139^. 
Bulgaria  dill  rentains  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 
£nip>re»  T^^  inhabitants  are  Chr.i(lians  but  fo 
^x^remely  ig^iovant,  that  thty  fceni  to  know  no- 
(hine  qf  Curiftiani^y,  but  bipttfip  and  fafliQg. 

BULGARIAN  language,  the  fame  wiOi  the 
Sclavonic,  or  Liftgtta  Meneta, 
,  3ul'g4&iaii$,  the  people  of  Bulgaria.    See 
fa-  

t  T^  BULGE,  v.  ff.  lit  was  originally  written 
tiiges  biige  was  the  lower  part  of  the  fliip,  where 
it  fwtlled  out ;  from  b'tUgj  Sax.  a  bladder.]  i.  To 
take  in  y^^ter ;  to  founcier.— 

.  Thrice  round  the,!}) ip  wju  toft. 

Then  hulgd  at  once,  and  in  the  deep  was  loft. 

%.  To  jut  out  — f  ^c  M^i  or  part  sif. the  fide  of 
a  wall,  or  any  timber  that  bu/gtJ  from  its  bottom 
or  foundation,  is  faid  to  batter,  or  hang  over  the 
/oundatjon,  S/foxoit's  Mechanical  Exerc^es.' 

JBULGOLDA  lapis,  the  name  of  the  ftone 
^Ipen  ou^  of  the  l^ead  of  ai  aiiim;«l  in  America, 
palled  bj  tlv;  natives  bulgoUaf,  It  is  fiid  tq  pof* 
fcfb  the  virtue;  of  the  bcAoar,  as  a-cordiai  and  re» 
iiiler  of  poifons. 
.    BULHAM,  a-  town  in  the  Ifld  of  Wight. 

(i.)  *  BULIMY,  if./.  fctfX^»,  ;rom  A«f,  an  o«> 
jiQd  >^f*«^  hunger.)  An  ^uornvHis  appetite,  at* 
Iende4  with  fainting,  and  coidoefs  of  the  extremi- 
.^ies.  Di&. 

(1.)  Bulimy  ii  alfo  called yawr^  can'mat  canine 
appetite.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

BULITHOS,or>  a  Hone  found  in  the  gall- 
,  BULITHUS,  j  bhdder,  kidneys,  01*  urinary 
tladder,  of  an  ox.     See  Bos,  N®  JV.  $  xi.  i. 

(i.)  ♦BULK. »./.  \huUke,  Dutcb.'the  breaft, 
or  largeil  part  ot  a  man.]  i.  Magnitude  ;  of  ma* 
terial  fiibftance;  mafs.—Againft  th^fg  forces  there 
were  prepared  near  nne  hundicd  rtups ;'  not  fo 
great  of  bulk  indeed,  but  of  a  more  nimble  mO". 
tion,  and  more  frr  vice  able.  Btieou^j  war  <ixfitb 
Spain^T'Thti  Spaniards  and  Portu^uefe  have  fiiips 
of  great  buJi,  but  filter  for  the  merchant  than  the 
man  of  war  ;  for  burden  than  for  battle.  Ra» 
Uigb. — Though  an  animal  arrives  at  its  full  growth, 
9t  a  certain  age,  perhaps  it  nevrr  comes  to  its  full 
k/dk  till  the  iait  p^nod  of  life.  Arbuthnot.  a. 
Sue;  quantity. — Things,  or  objeftp,  cannot  en- 
tcr  into  the  ^ni nd,  as  they  fubfift  in  thepofeUes, 
jiud  by  their  own  natural  bulkt  pafs  ii^to  the  ap- 
prehenfion  ;  but  they  are  taken  in  by  their  ideas; 
South.  3.  The  grofs  5  the  majority ;  the  main 
mafs, — Thofc  very  point",  in  which  thefe  wife 
men  difagreed  from  the  bidk  of  the  people,  are 
points  in  which  they  agreed  with  the  received  doc- 
trines of  our  nature.  AdS/on'j  Freeholder.'-^ 
Change  in  property,  tbrpugh  the  bulk  of  a  naticD, 
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milker  flow  marches,  and  its  due  power  altKratt 
attends  it.  5<a«//.— The  bulk  of  the  debt  muft  be 
kJrcned  ^railually.  Scwift,    4.  Mim  fabrick. — 

.    He  ruis'd  a  li^'h  fo  piteous  and  profound. 

That  iruid  fccm  to  fliatter  ah  his  buik^ 

Ai>d  end  ii<  bein^.  Sbake/p. 

5.  The  main  part  of  a  ftrip's  cargo;  as,  to  break 
bulk,  i*'  to  open  the  cargo. 

(z,)  *  Bulk.  »./  [trom  b'ulckey  Dan.  a  beam.] 
A  part  of  a  building  jutting  out. — 

Here  ftrind  behind  this  bulk.   Stiaight  will  he 
.  come  : 

Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  borne. 

Sbakejpeare. 
— The  keeper  coming  up,  found  Jack -with  no  irfc 
in  him  ;  he  took  down  the  body,  and  iaid  it  on  a 
bulk,  and  brought  out  the  rope  tu  the  company. 
Arbutbnot'j  Hijiory  o/J.  Bull. 

is-)  Bulk  of  a.  ship,  the  whole  content  ia 
the  hold  for  the  flowage  of  giiod!''. 

(i.)*  BULKHEAD,  a./.  A  partition  made  a- 
rrofs  a  Ihip,  with  boards,  whereby  one  part  b  di- 
vided from  another.  Harris. 

i%,)  HuLR-H^AD  AFOfti^,  the  partition  betwrcen 
the  forr-ca^le  and  the  giatings  in  the  head. 

♦  BULKINESS.  If./-  from  bulij.)  Greatncfs  of 
(Uture,  or  fizt.— rWbeat*  or  any  other  grain,  can- 
not (cr^c  in  (lead  of  moifey,  becaufe  of  its  bulii- 
n(ifi%  and  chan&e  of  its  quantity.  Locke. 

BULKINGTON,  two  villages;   1.   in  Wafv 
wick  (hire,  4  miles  from  Coirventry :  %  in  Wiltlbire, 
riear  PoUem.*- 
'   BULKLEY,  NW.ofGholraond^ey,  Chclhire. 

BULKWORTHY,  W.  of  Torrington*  Devgcffu 

*  BULKY,  adj.  [from  bulk.\  Of  great  fize  or 
ftature.-* 

Latreus,  the  buikiefi  of  the  double  race, 
Whom  the  fpoil'd  arms  pi  flato  Halefus  grace. 

Vrjden. 
Huge  Telephusy  a  formidable  page. 
Cries  ventfeaoce ;  and  Orefte«?'  bu.'kj  rage, 
Uiifati:>fy'd  with  margius  clofely  Vi^rit, 
Poams  o'er  the  covers.  Jhydeu* 

— The  manner  of  fea  engagements,  which  was  10 
bore  and  (ink  the  enemy's  ihipi  with  the  lof- 
tra,  pave  huiky  and  high  (hips  a  great  advantage. 
^rbuthnot* 

(I.)  BULL,  Frcfderick,  Efq ;  a  public  fpirited 
^nd  diOnterefted  patriot,  wasoneof  the  aldermea 
qf  London,  and  one  of  the  reprefcntatives  for  that 
city,  in  3  fuccedive  parliaments.  He  ftrft  eviden- 
ced his  zeal  for  the  rights  of  Britons,  by  the  pub- 
lic and  aftire  part  he  took  in  favour  of  Mr  Wiikes, 
whofc  caufc  he  fupported,ascoufidcringitthecoin- 
mon  caufe  of  every  Briton,and  whom  he  at  the  fame 
time  perfonaliy  ailifted,  at  the  expence  of  many 
thoufand  pound ^out  of  his  own  private  pocket. 
Nor  did  he  d€(i(t,from  annually  making  h!s  mo- 
tion in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  the  erafement 
of  the  minute  of  Mr  Wilkes^s  expulfion,  till  he 
at  laft  accompli(hed  thatobjedtin  t^%%*.  In  1771, 
Mr  Bgll  ferved  the  office  ot  Ihertff  along  with  Mr 
Wiikcs,  and  in  1773  ihe  was  eleded  lord  mayor. 
Upon  his  (lift  eledion,  as  member  for  the  city,  ke 
fet  an  example,  which,  it  is  tq  be  wi(hed,  «erc 
followed  by  all  who  are  ^Ic^ed  to  fiich  importaot 
offices ;  by  alTuriog  his  conditaents,  that  ^  he  dc« 
ver  would  aik  or  accept  of  any  placci  peofipo, 
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titlct  emolument  or  gratuity  of  any  kif>d  what 
ever,  from  any  miiiifiry  under  govtrroment,  nei- 
ther for  hkofclf  nor  any  friend :  That  the  welfare 
and  happinefs  of  his  country  fliouW  be  the  only 
ohjcdt  or  bis  attention,  and  the  inftrudtions  of  bin 
conftituents  the  fole  rule  of  hi:)  political  condud." 
Qdnfiitently.  with  thcfe  prof-fiions,  (from  which 
he  never  deviated  in  the  fmalleft  degree,)  he  re- 
jeAed  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was  of- 
fered him  in  1781,  wheniie  went  up  along  with 
fome  other  members  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  to 
prefent  the  addrefs  to  the  kin^  on  his- change  of 
miniftry,— although'  the  new  miniftry  were  all 
men  of  his  own  pdlitical  fentiments,  with  whom 
he  had  uniformly  voted  in  all  public  matters  i 
particularly  refpecting  the  rights  of  the  Americans 
to  tax  Chemfeive^,  the  injuftice  of  the  American 
war,  &c«  He  was  one  of  the  fii^ft  promoters  if 
not  the  founder  of  the  Humane  Society,  and  was 
many  years  prefident  of  it.  In  private  life^  he 
was  equally  refpe^ftable..  The  moft  aftive  induf- 
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fing  it  to  be  fo  complete  and  full,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  fc^r  any  mortal  man  to  correct  or  add  to 
it.  Bull  thereupon,  dcfiring  the  nfe  of  pen,  ink, 
and  ruled  paper,  prayed  the  mufician  to  lock  him 
up  in  the  frfid  fchooi  for  a  or  3  hours ;  which  be* 
ing  done^  not  without  great  difdain  by  the  mufi« 
ciaiiy  BqIK  in  that  time  or  leis,  added  40  more 
parts  to  the  iaid  leifop  or  fong.  The  mutician 
thereupon  being  called  in,  he  viewed  it,  tried  it> 
and  re-tricd  it;  at  length  he  burft  out  into  aii 
ecftacy,  and  fwore  a  great  oath,  that  he  who  ad- 
ded thefe  40  parts  muft  be  either  the  devil  or  Dr 
BulL  Whereu|Son  Bull  made  himfclf  known. 
Afterwards,  continutng  m  thofe  parts  for  a  time, 
he  became  fo  much  admired,  that  he  was  ccurteci 
to  accept  of  any  place  of  preferment  fuitable 
to  his  profcflion,  either  within  the  dominiona 
of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  t)r  Spain ; 
but  Q.  Elizabeth,  hearing  of  thefc  tranfadliomi 
commanded  him  home/'  Dr  Ward,  in  his  lives 
oi  the  Grcfham  profeiTors,'  relates,  that  upon 


try  and  the  moft  unbounded  liberaUty,  virtues  too  '  the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  became  chief  organifl: 


frequently  disjoined^  were  in  him  united.  In  a 
word,  for  ftrid  integrity,  for  a  warm  and  feeling 
heart,  and  for  a  Jealous  attachment  to  the  elfen- 
tials  of  the  BntiAi  conftituttoo,  Mr  Bull  left  few 
equals,'  none  ftfperior,  when  be  died  in  London^ 
in  Jan.  1784,  aged  79^. 

(11.)  Bull,  George,  bifliop  of  St  David's,  was 
bom  at  Wells,  in  16^4 ;  and  educated  at  Exeter 
college,  Oxford.  His  drft  benefice  was  that  of 
St  George'si  near  Briftol ;  whence  he  rofe  fuccef- 
fively  to  be  redfor  of  Suddington  in  Olouceften 


to  king  James,  and  entertained  him  and  prince 
Henry  with  his  perfonnance  on  the  organ.-  He 
alfb  relates,  that,  in  1^x3,  Bull  quitted  England 
and  went  to  reftde  in  the  Ketherland*,  where  he 
Was  admitted  into  the  feivice  of  the  archduke* 
Wood  f^Y^f  that  Dr  Bull  died  at'  Hamburgh ;  o« 
fhefs  fay  at  Lubeck.  The  only  works  of  Bull  in 
print  are  leifons  in  the  **  Parthenia,  or  the  maid- 
en head  of  the  firft  mufk  that  ever  was  printed 
for  the  virginals."  An  anthem  of  his,  is  to  be 
found  in  Bernard's  colledion  of  cburch-muiic. 


/hire,  prebendary  of  Glocefter,  archdeacon  of  Dr  Ward  has  given  a  long  lift  of  compohtions  of 
LlandafT,  and,  in  1705,  biOiop  of  St  David's.  In  Dr  Biill  in  M.  S.  in  the  colledion  of  the  late  Dr 
the  time  of  Croriiwell,'  he  adhered  fteadily  to  the 


church  of  England ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  H. 
preached  very  ftrenooufly  agamft  the  errprs  of  po- 
pery, rfc  Wrote,  I .  A  defence  of  the  Nieenc  faith, 
4.  Apoftolicaf  harmony,  3.'  Primitive  apof^olical 
tradition ;  and  other  works.    He  died  in  1 709. 

(III.)  Bull,  John,  a  celebrated  mufician  and 
compofer  was  bom  in  Somerfetfhire  about  A.  D. 
1563,  and  was  of  the  Sonnerfet  family*  He  was 
educated  under  Diitheman.  In  15861  he  was  ad- 
m  it  ted  at  Oxford,  bachelor  of  mufiic,  having  prac* 
tifed  in  that  faculty  14'  year?  ;  and  in  1591,  was 
created  doAor  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
^^  t59'i»  be  was  appointed  organift  of  the  queen's 
chapel.  Dr  Bull  was  the  hrft  Grelham  profefibr 
of  mufic,  and  was  recommended  tn  that<ftation 
by  Q.  Elizabeth.  But  however  (kilful  he  was  in  his 
profeflion,  he  was  not  able  to  read  his  tenures  in 
Litin ;  and  therefore,  by  a  fpecial  provifion,  made 
A,  D.  15979  his  lectures  were  permitted  to  be  in 
Englifh.  In  r6oi,  be  went  abroad  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  health,  and  travelled  incognito  into 
France  and  Germany ;  and  Wood  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  him  while  abroad.  *'  Dr  Bull 
hearing  of  a  famous  mufician  belonging  to  a  ca- 
thedral in  St  Omer'sbe  applied,  as  a  novice,  to 
him,  to  learn  fomething  of  his  faculty,  and  to  fee 
and  admire  his  works.    This  mufician»  after  fome 


Pepufch,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  equally 
excellent  in  vocal  and  inftramental  harmony.  He 
was  poffefled  of  a  power  of  execution  on  the  harp- 
fichord  far  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived  of 
the  nfiafters  of  that  time.  His  leflbns,  in  the  efti- 
motion  of  Dr  Fepuich,  were  fuperior  not  only 
for  harmony  and  contrivancet  but  for  air  and  mo* 
delation,  to  thoi^  of  Couperin,  Scarlatti,  and  u« 
ther  modern  compofers  for  the  harplichord. 

(IV.)  ♦  Boll.  »./  [bitl((,  Dutch.]  i.  The  male 
of  biack  cattie ;  the  male  to  a  cow. — A  gentlewo- 
man. Sir,  and  a  kinfwoman  of  my  roafter's.— * 
Even  fuch  kin  to  the  parifh  lieifcrs  are  to  the 
town  bull.  Sbakefpearer'^BuHs  qpe  more  crifp  upoa 
the  forehead  than  cows.  Bacon. — 

Bcft  age  to  go  to  buUy  or  calve,  we  hold. 

Begins  at  four,  and  ends  at  ten  years  old.  M41J0 
a.  In  the  fcriptural  fenfe,  an  enemy  pcweriul, 
fierce,  and  violent^ — Many  bulh  have  compaflVd 
me:  fliong  bulh  of  Bafhan  have  bcfet  me  round. 
Pfalms*  3.  One  of  the  twelve  figna  of  the  zodi- 
ack. — 

At  laft  fi'om  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  fun. 

And  the  britrht  Bull  receives  him.  Thomfon. 
4.  A  letter  publifhed  by  the  pope.— A  bull  is  let- 
teis  called  apoftolick.by  the  canonifts,  ftrengther.- 
ed  with  a  leaden  Teal,  and  containing  in  them  the 
decrees  and  commandments  of  the  pope  or  hifliop 


difcourie  had  paffed  between  them,  condudled    of  Rome,  -^/j^.— There  was  another  fort  of  or- 
Bull  to  a  veftry  or  mufic-fchool  joining  to  the  ca-    nament  wore  by  the  young  robility,  cil'cd  bulU} 


thedral,  and  ihowed  him  a  fong  of  40  parts;  and 
then  made  a  vaunting  challenge  to  any  perfon  in 
the  world  to  add  one  part  more  to  themi  fuppo- 
Vol.  IV.  Paar  II, 


round,  or  of  the  6gure  of  a  heart,  hung  about 

their  necks  like  diamond  croflcp.     Thofe  buil^ 

came  afterwards  to  be  hung  to  the  diplomas  (?f 

Ooo,^  ibe 
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the  emperors  and  pooes,  from  whence  the7  had 
the  name  of  M/f.  Ar6utbnot,^lt  wm  not  till  af- 
ter a  frefli  buli  of  Leo's  had  declared  how  inflexi- 
ble the  court  of  Rome  was  in  the  point  of  abufcs. 
jitterbury,  5.  A  blunder ;  a  contradiAion. — I  con- 
fefs  it  is  what  the  Engliih  call  a  bull^  in  the  ex- 
preifion,  though  the  fenfe  be  manifcft  enough. 
Pope^s  Letters, 

•  (V.)  Bull,  in  aftrooomy.  See  Astronomy» 
J  548 

(VI.)*  Bull,  in  compoQtion,  generally  notes 
the  large  fizc  of  any  thing,  as,  bulUbead%  bullrtijhn 
hull  trout  \  and  is  therefore  only  an  augmentative 
fyllaSle,  without  much  reference  to  its  original 
fignification. 

(VH.  I.)  Bull,  in  zoology.  See  J  IV.  def,  i. 
and  Bns,  N^  IV.  J  i— xi. 

a.  Bull  and  boar.  By  the  cuftonn  of  fome 
places,  the  parfon  is  obliged  to  ktep  a  bull  and  a 
boar  for  the  ufe  of  his  pariftiioners,  in  canfidera- 
tion  of  his  having  tithes  of  calves  and  p'gs,  &c. 

3.  Bulls,  wild.  See  Bo8»  N^  IV.  J  i,  v,  vi, 
vii,  4.  ix.  xi,  4,  5.  The  wild  buils,  now  fo  nuir.c- 
roiis  on  the  continent  of  America,  areiaidto  have 
fprung  from  one  bull  and  feven  cows,  which  were 
carried  thither  by  fome  of  the  firft  difcoverers. 

4.  Bulls,  wild,  hunting  of.  See  Bos,  N** 
IV.  $  I1  vi<  BuccANiERs,  $  3.  and  Hunting. 

(VIII.)  Bull,  fignifying  a  letter,  ($  IV.  Def, 
4.)  is  applied  to  the  letters  of  princes  as  well  as  of 
the  popes.  The  Bali,  however,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  ftgnifies  the  feal,  appended  to  the  letter,  and 
which  h^s  been  mide  of  gold,  Giver,  and  lead,  as 
well  as  of  wax.    Thus, 

I.  Bull,  goldbn,  an  edidt,  or  imperial  con- 
ftitution,  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  re- 
puted to  he  the  magna  charta,  or  the  fundamen- 
t.tl  law  of  the  German  empire.  It  is  called  golden 
bec^fe  It  has  a  golden  feal,  tied  with  yellow  and 
red  cords  of  titk :  'upon  one  fide  is  the  emperor 
reprcfentcd  fitting  on  his  throne,  and  on  the  o* 
ther  the  capitol  of  Rome.  It  is  alfo  called  Caro- 
line, from  Charles  IV.  Till  the  publication  of 
the  golden  bull,  the  form  and  ceremony  of  the  elec- 
tion of  an -emperor  were  dubious  and  undettr- 
mlnei,  and  the  number  of  eltc^orsnot  fixed.  This 
foiemn  edift  repi>I.Ued  the'  un(5tion?,  rights,  pri- 
vileK«»,  and  pre-eminences  of  the  eledlors.  The 
originaj,  which  is  in  Latin,  on  velluipn,  is  prefer* 
vcd  at  Frankfort':  This  ordonnance.  containing 
30  article*,  Avas  approved  of  by  all  the  pnnces  of 
the  empire,  and  remains  fttll  in  force. 

a.  Bulls,  leaden,  were  fcnt  by  the  emperors 
of  Conftantiiiop.c  to  defpots,  patriarchs,  and  prin- 
ces ;  and  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the 
Imperial  court,  as  well  a-*  by  the  kings  of  France, 
Sicily,  &c.  and  by  bifhops,  patriarchs,  and  popes. 
It  is  to  be  obierved,  that  the  leaden  bulls  of  thefe 
lift  ha<,  on  one  fidr,  the  name  of  the  pope  or 
bilhop  infcribed.  Polydorc  Virgil  makes  pope 
Stephen  III.  the  fi«  ft  who  ufed  leaden  bulls,  about 
772.  But  ot,hers  finrl  inftances  of  them  as  early 
RH  Silvefter,  Leo.  I.  and  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
la.tter  popes,  befifies  their  o>vn  names,  ftrike 
the  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  on  thtir  bulls ; 
a  practice  fir  ft  introduced  by  pope  Pafchal  II. 
But- why,  in  thefe  bulls,  the  figure  of  St  Paul  is 
on  the  right,  and  that  of  St  Peter  on  the  left  fide» 
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is  a  qu'!ftion  whicl^  has  ocofioned  many  dtfierent 
conje(ftures.  Perhaps  the  engraver  of  the  (eal  had 
not  adverted,  that  by  placing  St  Peter  cmi  the  right 
fide  in  thr  feal,  he  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
left  in  the  impreflion. 

3.  BuLi^s  OP  THE  POPE  are  difpatched  by  or- 
der  of  his  holinefs,  from  the  Roman  chancery, 
and  fealed  with  lead,  being  written  on  parchment, 
by  which  they  are  partly  diftinguiflied  from  briefs. 
See  Bkicf,  $  5.  The  pope'b  bull  is  a  kind  of  apofto- 
lical  refcrlpt,  or  edi^ ;  and  1<  chicly  ufed  in  mat- 
ters of  juftice  or  grace.  If  the  former  be  the  in* 
tention  of  the  bull,  the  lead  is  hung  by  a  hempen 
cord ;  if  the  latter,  by  a  filken  thread.  This  lead 
is  impreflVd  on  one  fide  with  the  heads  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the  name  of 
the  pope  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The 
buU  is  written  in  an  old,  round,  Gothic  letter,  and 
is  divided  into  5  parts,  the  narrative  of  the  f^d, 
the  conception,  the  clau(e,  the  date,  and  the  fa- 
lutation,  in  which  the  pope  ftyles  himfelf  ySrrvtti 
fer^vorum^  i.  e.  the  fervant  of  fervants.  Thefe  in- 
ftruments,  befides  the  lead  hanging  to  them,  have 
a  crofs,  with  fooae  text  of  fcripture,  or  religious 
motto,  about  it.  Buiis  are  granted  for  the  confe- 
cration  of  bilhops,  the  promotion  to  benefices, 
and  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  &c.  Bull  in  ceena 
Dom'm'h  is  a  particular  buli  read  every  year,  on  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  or  Maunday  Thurfday, 
in  the  pope's  prefence,  containing  excommunica- 
tions and  anathemas  againft  heretics,  and  all  who 
difturb  or  oppofe  the  jurifdi<5tion  of  the  holy  fee. 
After  the  reading  ot  t!.e  bull,  the  pope  throws 
down  a  burning  torch,  to  denote  the  thunder  of 
this  anathema. 

4.  Bulls,  silver,  were  not  in  fo  frequent 
ufe,  though  inftances  of  them  might  be  producer?. 

5.  Bulls,  waxen,  are  faid  to  have  been  firft 
brought  into  Bngiand  by  the  Normans.  They 
were  in  frequent  ufe  among  the  Greek  emperors, 
who  thus  fe^^led  letters  to  their  wives,  motberr, 
and  fons.  Of  thefe  there  were  two  forts*  viz.  red, 
and  green. 

(i.)  BULLA*  in  antiqsity,  a  kind  of  ornament 
much  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Mr 
Whittakcr  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Bullae  were  ori- 
ginally formed  of  leather  among  all  ranks  of  pro- 
pie  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  continued  fo  to 
the  laft  among  the  commonality.  He  alfo  ima- 
gines, that  at  firft  the  bulla  was  intended  as  sn 
amulet,  rather  than  an  ornament;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  be  tells  us,  that  the  bulla:  were  frequently 
imprefled  with  the  figure  of  the  fcxual  parts.  It  \i 
univei  f<illy  aflerted  by  the  critics,  that  the  buUae 
were  made  hollow  for  the  reception  of  an  amulet ; 
but  this,  Mr  Whittakcr  contradidts,  from  the  fi- 
gure of  a  golden  one  lately  found  at  Mancheftcr, 
which  had  no  aperture  whereby  an  amulet  couM 
have  been  introduced.  Pliny  refers  the  original 
of  the  bulla  to  the  eldtr  Tarquin,  who  gave  one 
with  the  prsetexta  to  his  fon,  becaufe,  at  the  age 
of  14,  he  had,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  an  ene« 
my ;  and  in  imitation  of  him  it  was  afterwards 
affumed  by  other  patricians.  Others  aflinn,  that 
the  bulla  was  gi^en  by  that  king  to  .the  fons  of  all 
the  patricians  who  had  born  civil  offices.  Laftiy, 
others  allege,  that  Romulus  firft  introduced  the 
bulUi   and   gave  it   to   TuUus   Hoitilius,  the 

firfl 
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€rft  child  born  of  tlic  rape  of  the  Sabincp.    As  to   by  Ang.  CHeni^in  to  1644,  and  by  An?,  a  Lan- 
the  form  of  the  bullae,  Mr  Whittaker  informs  us,  'tufca  and  Jo.  Paulus  to  1*76;  and  laftly,  by  an 


they  were  onpinally  made*  in  the  fbape  of  hearts, 
though  they  did  not  always  retain  that  form.  As 
the  wealth  of  the  ftate  and  the  riches  of  indivi- 
duals increafed,  the  young  patrician  dlftinguifhed' 
himfelf  "by  a  bulla  of  gold,  while  the  plebeians 
wore  the  amulets  of  their  anccftors.  The  figure 
of  the  heart  then  became  fo  generally  round, 
fome  CTen  hav?  the  imprtflion  of  an  heart  upon 
them,  that  there  are  not  many  of  the  origin.il 
form  to  be  found  in  the  cibintt<»  of  the  curiou«. 
The  form  is  naturally  varied  from  a  complete 
circle  to  that  of  a  fegment;  and  this  was  the  (hape 
of  the  above-mentioned  bulla  found  at  Manchefter. 
When  the  youths  arrived  at  15  years  of  age,  they 
hung  up  their  bnl.ac  about  the  necks  of  their  gods 
lares.  The  bullae  were  alfo  not  only  hung  about 
the  necks  of  young  n>en,  hut  even  of  horfes.  They 
were  likewiie  fomeHmes  hung  upon  ftatues; 
whence  the  phrafe^^tv^  bullata.  Bulla  was  alfo 
the  denomination  given  to  divers  other  metalline 
ornamrnts  made  after  the  fame  ftirm ;  and  in  this 
fenfc  huUa  fceros  to  mclude  ail  gold  and  fiiver  or- 
naments of  a  ruundifli  form,  whether  worn  on 
the  habits  of  men,  the  trappings  of  horfes,  or  the 
like.     Such  were  thofe  decorations  ufrd  by  the 


anonymous  editor  to  the  time  of  Benedid  XIII. 
under  the  title  of  Bullarium  magnum  Romanum, 
We  h<ive  the  fame  digefted  in  a  new  method  by 
BoucharduB :  a  commentary  on  it  begun  by  Vine- 
Petra,  and  a  fumm^ry  of  it  by  Novarius. 
BITLLATED,  adj.  obf.  Bubbling ;  boiling. 

•  BULL  BAITING.  «./.  [from  bull  and  bait:[ ' 
The  fport  of  beating  buils  with  dogs.— What  am 
I  the  wiftr  for  knowing  that  Trajan  was  in  the 
5th  year  of  his  tribunefhip,  when  he  entertained 
the  people  with  ahorfe-race'or  *«//.^tf////i^?  Addif. 

•Bull-bee.    SeeButL-FLv. 

•  BuLi-BEEF.  «./.  [from  bui/Aud  betf\  Coarfe 
beef;  the  fltfh  of  bulls.— They  want  their  porridge 
arid  their  fat  bull-bteves,  Sbakefpeare, 

♦  BuLL-BEGGAR.  »./.  [This  word  probably 
came  from  the  infolcncc  of  thofe  who  begged,  or 
raifed  money  by  the  pope's  bull.]  Something  ter- 
rible 5  fomcthing  to  frighten  children  with.— 
Thcfe  Fulminations  from  the  Vatican  were  turned 
into  ridicule  ;  and,  as  they  ^ere  called  bull-beg^ 
garsi  they  were  ufed  as  words  of  fcorn  and  con- 
terrpt.  AyVtffe^ 

♦  Bull- CALF.  »./  [from  bull  and  ealp^  A  he- 
calf;  ufed  for  a  ftupid  fellow :  a  term  ot  reproach. 


anccots  on  their  doors  and  belts.    The  bullae  of  — And  Falftaff,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as 

doors  were  a  kind  of  large  headed  nails  faftened  nimb'y,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and  ftill  ran  and 

on  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and  kept  bright  with  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  a  bull-calf,  Shakefpeare. 

great  care.    Thedoorsof  temples  were  fometimcs  •  Boll-dog.  if./,  [from  ^k// and  ifo^.]  A  dog 

adorned  with  golden  bullae.     Mr  Banderol  takes  of  a  particular  form,  remarkable  fot  his  courage, 

the  bullas  worn  by  foldiers  on  their  belts  to  be  He  is  ufed  in  baiting  the  bull ;  and  this  fpecies 


fomething  more  than  mere  ornaments.  They 
feeiYi  to  have  been  cpnfiHered  as  prefervatives 
from  dangers  and  difeafcs,  and  even  means  of  ac- 
quiring glory,  and  other  advantages.  The  like 
fn^y  perhaps  be  extended  to  the  bullae  on  donrs, 
v.ich  were  probably  placed  there  as  a  fccurity  to 
them  from  being  broken  or  violated. 


is  fo  peculiar  to  Britain,  that  they  are  faid  to  de- 
generate when  they  are  carried  toother  countries, 
—All  the  harmlefj  part  of  hfm  is  that  of  a  bulU 
dog ;  they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  are  not 
otfen'^ed.  Addifon. 

BITLLEN,  Anne.    See  Boleyw. 

BULLENGER,   in  old  ftatutep,   a  boat  or  a 


(a.)  Bulla  denoted  alfo  a  table  hung  up  in  the    fmail  fhip. 
pubbc  courts,  to  ('iftinguifh  which  days  were  fafti,       (i.)  BULLERS  BUCHAN,  a  village  of  Buchan 
and  which  nefafti ;  angering  in  fome  meafurc  to    on  the  coaft  of  Aberdeenlhire,  in  the  panfh  of 


our  kalendar 

(3.)  Bulla,  or  dipper,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftaceas.  It  is 
an  animal  of  the  fnail  kind:  the  fhell  confifts  of 
one  valve,  convoluted,  and  without  any  pncklcs ; 
the  aperture  is  narrowifh,  oblong,  longitudinal, 
and  entire  at  the  bafe;  the  colomella  is  fmooth 
and  oblique.  There  are  43  fpecics ;  4  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Brilifh  feas ;  the  reft  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Afiatic  and  Atlantic  oceans. 

(I.)  •  BULLACE.  «./.   A  wild  four  plum.— In 


Cruden,   between   Buchan-Nefs  and  Peterhead* 
ch'cfly  inhabited  by  fifhcrmcn. 

(1.)  BuLLERs  Buchan,  the  pot  of,  or  the 
Boilers  of  Buchan,  a  large  oval  cavity  in  the 
rocks  150  feet  deep,  round  which  there  is  a  foot- 
path. Boats  fail  into  it  from  the  Tea,  under  a  na- 
tural arch,  refembling  a  Urge  Oothic  window. 
Near  this,  there  is  a  vaft  infulated  rock,  diviiled 
by  a  narrow  and  very  deep  chafm  from  the  land. 
About  the  middle  of  this  rock,  many  feet  above 
the  level  cf  the  water,  there  is  a  large  triangular 


Odoberand  the  beginning  of  November,  come    aperture,  through  which  the  waves,  when  agitated, 
fervicesy  medlars,  bultaces ;  rofes  cut  or  removed,    rufh  with  tremendous  noife. 


to  come  late  ;  holyoaks  and  fuch  like.  Bacon, 

(1.)  Bullace  tree,  in  botany.  See  Chryso- 
PHVLLtJM  and  Prunus. 

BULLARII,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the  makers 
or  drawers  of  bulls  or  conftitutions. 

BULLARY,  bullarium f  a  collection  of  papal 
butU.  A  general  buHary  of  all  the  papal  conftitu- 
tions,  fiom  Oregory  VJL  to  Sixtus  V.  was  compiled 
by  order  of  pope  Sixtu^  V.  in  1586;  fincc  which 
has  been  publiihed  a  great  bullary^  by  Lacrt.  Chc- 
rubin,  containing  the  bulls  of  aX  the  popes  from 
Leo  m  4401  to  Paul  V.  in  1559 1  ^"<^c  continued 


*  BULLET.  «.  /.   \boulet.  French.]    A  round 
ball  of  metal,  ufually  fhot  out  of  guns. —  « 
As  when  the  devililh  iron  engine  wrought 
In  deepeft  heil,  and  framM  bv  furies  fkill. 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  lulphur  fraughf. 
And  rammed  with  ^«//r/ round,  ordain'd  to  kill. 

Spenfer, 
— Giaffer,  their  leader^  defpcrately  fighting  a* 
mongft  the  foremoft  of  the  janizaries,  was  at  once 
Ihot  with  two  buUetSt  and  llain.  KnoUes. — 

And  as  they  built,  fo  different  is  the  fight ; 
Their  mountmg  fliot  is  on  our  faijs  defign'd : 
O  o  o  »     ^  ,  Deep 
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Deep  in  their  hulls  our  dtadly  hulletj  lighfy 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  pailiier  6nd. 

Drydett* 
Bullet-bore  h  a  fteel  ftiank,  having  a  globe 
at  oi^c  end,  wherewith  to  bore  the  infide  of  a  bul- 
let-mouU  clcaa,  of  the  fize  irit<.nded. .  . 

Bullet  iron,  a  denomination  givtn  by  fome 
to  Spaniih  or  Swedifh  bars  of  iron.  . 

BuLLKT-MouLDS,  iroD  DiouldB  fof  cafling  bul* 
lets.  They  confift  of  two  concave  hemifphere*, 
>^ith  a  haodle  whereby  to  hold  them ;  and  br- 
twccn  them  is  a  hole,  called  the  gate^  to  pour  .in 
the  melted  metal.  The  chape  or  henfiifpherc^  of 
bullet-moulds  are  firft  punched,  being  ^lood-red 
hot,  with  a  round  ended  punch,  of  the  (hape  and 
nearly  of  the  (ize  of. the  intended' bullets.  To 
cleanfe  the  infidcs,  a  Bullet- bore  ib  ufed. 
BULL-EYED,  tfi//.  having  large  eyes.  AJh, 
BULLEYN,  WilUam,  a  learned  phyiician  and 
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much  in  vogue  among  W\^  Spaniards  and  Porta- 
guefcy  confining  in  a  kind  of  combat  of  a  cava- 
lier or  torreadore  againft  a  wild  bully  either  on 
foot  or  on  horfeback,  by  riding  at  bim  with  a 
lance.  The  Spaniards  have  bulUfightfi,  i.  e.  feafts 
attended  with  ihowa,  in  honour  oif  St  John,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  &c.  This  fport  the  Spaiiiards  re- 
ceived from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  ce- 
lebrated with  great  eclat.  Some  thiok  that  the 
Moors. inight  have  received  the  cuftom  from  the 
Romans,  and  they  from  the  Greeks.  Dr  Plot  is 
of  opiuiou,  that  the  Tmit^juJmt^uif  nfu^  among  the 
Theflalians,  who  firft  mftituted  this  game,  and 
of  whum  Junius  Caefar  learned  an(|  brought  it  to 
Rome,  were  the  origin -bofh  of  the  Spanifh  anl 
portuguefc  bull-fighting,  and  of  the  Bnghlh  buU- 
rVinning.  This  pradice  was  prohibited  by  Pope 
Pius  V.  under  pain  of  excommunication  incurred 
ip/o  fa^o.    But  fncceedihg  popes  have  granted  fe* 


botanift,  born  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  the  former    veral  nvitieat ions  in- behalf  of  the  torreadorcs. 


part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  Botany  being  'his  favourite  iludy, 
he  travelled  through  Tamous  parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Gemnany,  chieQy  with  an  intention 
to  improve  his  knowledge  in  that  fcience*  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VLor  Q.  Mary,  Mr  BuUeyn  ap- 
pears, from  his  remarks. on  tl:^  ns^tural  produc- 
tions of  that  country,  to  have  refided  at  Norwich, 
pr  near  it,  and  to  have  fpent  fotne  time  at  Blox? 
hall  in  Suffolk :  but  he.^fterward^i  rempved.into 
the  north,  and  fettled  at  Durham,  where  he  prac- 
tifed  phytic  with  reputation^  Hi&  -great  jiatron 
|it  this  time  was  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  knight  ba- 
ron of  Hilton,  who  was  governor  of  Tinmouth 
caftle  in  the  reign  of  Philip -and  Mary.  '  In  1560, 
he  came  to  London,  and,  foon  after  his  arrival, 
\yas  accufed  by  William  HUton  of  Bidick,  of  ha- 
ving murdered  his  brother  Sir  Thomas,  our  au- 
thor's fritnd  anjj, patron.  He  was,  arraigned  be- 
fore the  duke  of  >^orfolk,  a«>d  honourably  acquit- 
ted. This  Hilton  afterwards  hired  fome  .villains 
to  aifalfinatethe  dodtor;  but  this  attempt  proving 
incffedual,  he  had  him  arreted  on  an  adl.ion  for 
f^ebt,  and  he  renuuned  for  a  long  tin^  in  prifod. 
JDuring  this  confinement,  Dr  BuUeyn  compofed 
Ccveral  of  thofe  works  vi^hich  raifed  his  reputation 
»ts  a  medical  writer.  He  died  in  January  1576, 
;>nd  was  buried  in  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  in  the 
jl  ime  grave  with  his  brother  the  divine,  who  died 
3.;  y^'ars  before,  and  in  which  John  Fox  the  mar- 
t,>rgiogift  .was  interred  ix  years  after.  Dr  BuU 
leyn  appears  from,  his  writings  to  have  been  wed 
;jct|u..t^ied  with  the  wotks  of.  the  ancient  Greeks 
Koman,  .and  Arabian  phyficians.  He  was  a  man 
of  Renins  and  fertile  imagination,  aod  his  work^ 
pre  by  no  means  barren  of  entertainment,  thougn 
Vis  practice  is  obfolete.  He  wrote  i.  The  go- 
vrrnment  of  health,  1559,;  8vo.  .  a.  A  regimen 
iipiinlt  the  pieurfy,  Svo.  Lorfdon,  1562.  3.  Bul- 
ky:.'d. bulwark  of  defence  againft  all  ficknes,  fqre- 
nts  .-md  wounds  that  dooe  daily  alTault  mankinde, 
T.jnJon,  ,i5($2,  folio.  4.  A  diajoeue  both  plca- 
f  ijU  and  pietifull,  whercn  i*?  a  goDdlie  regimen 
Ag;iinil  the  ftver  peftilence*  with  a  confolation  and 
-.;  >rnfojrt  agamft  death.  Lond.  1564-9.  Svo.  .  , 
.'  BtiLL-FF.AST.    Sec  Bull-fighting,  J  a. 

Bl>i>K-FlGHT.  «.  f.    See  next  ariic;e. 

Ti.)  BULL-FIGIITING,  a   fport  or  exercife 


(4.)  Bull-fighting,  Roman.  The  fotlow- 
ing  account  of  a  buil-feaft,  in  the  Cob(eum  at 
Rome,  in  1331,  extraded  firom  Muratori  by  Mr 
Gibbon,  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  pomp,  the 
ceremoQieSy  aiv^  the  danger  which  attended  thtfe 
exhibiiions.  *'  A  general  proclamatiou  as  far  as 
liiminiand  Ravenna  invited  the  nobles  to  exer- 
cife their  (kill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adven- 
ture. The  RomJin  ladres  were  marihalled  in  3 
fquadrohs,  and  feated  in  3  balconies,  which  on 
this  day,  (the  3d  Sept.)  were  iined  with  fcarlet 
cloth.  The  fair:  Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons 
from  beyond  the  Tiber,  a  pure  and  native  race, 
wha  ft  ill  reprefent  the  features  and  chara^er  of 
antiquity.  The  remainder  of  the  city  was  divided 
between  the  Colonna  and  Urfini  famtiie« :  the  two 
factions  were  proud  of  the  number  an^  beauty  ot 
their  female  bands :  the  charms  of  Savella  Urfini 
are  mentioned  with  praife ;  and  the  Colonna  '.:- 
grcttei  the  abfence  of  the  youngeft  of  their  houfe, 
who  had  fprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of  Ne- 
ro's tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  wen? 
ilrawn  by  a  refpedable  citizen  ;  and  they  defcend- 
ed  intoithc  arena^  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wiW* 
bulls,  on  foot  as  it  ihould  ieem,  with  a  tingle 
fpear.  Amidft  the  crowd,  our  annalift  has  feled- 
dd  the  najneS)  colours,  and  devices  of  twenty  of 
the  moft  confpicuous  knights.  Several  of  the 
names  are  the  moft  illuftrious  of  Rome  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate;  Malatefta,  Polenta,  della  Val- 
1e,  Cafarello,  SavelU,  Cappoccio^  Conti,  Anni- 
b^ldi,  Altieri,  Corfi.  The  colours  were  adapted 
to  their  .tafte,an.d  fituatidn  ;  and  the  devices,  ex» 
preffive  ot  hop-  or  defpair^  breathed  the  fpirit  of 
gallantry  and  arms.  *'  I  am  alone,  like  the  young- 
eft  of  the  Horatii,"  the  confidence  of  an  intrepid 
i^rangcr :  'f  I  live  difconfolatc,^  .a  weeping  wi- 
dower :  **  1  burn  und<f  the  afbes,"  a  difcrrct  lo- 
ver :  *'  I  adore  Lavinia  or  Lucrelia,"  the  ambi- 
cuous  declarattui)  of  a  modera  pafiion:  **  My 
faith  is  as  pure,"  the  motto  of. a. white  livery: 
**  Who  is  ftronger  than  myfelf  ?"  ;of  a  lion's  hide : 
**  If  1  am  djjpwneil  in  blood,  what  a  pleafant 
death  !"  the  wrfti  of  ferocious  courage.  The 
pride  or  prudence  of  the  Uriini  reftrained  tbera 
f rura  the  tieid,  which  was  occupied  by  3  of  thrir 
tercdit.'jry  rivals,  whofc  infcriplions  denoted  the 
lofty  grcatnefs.of  the  Colonna  name:  •*  Though 
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£id,  1  am  ftrong :"  **  Strong  as  I  am  _ 
**Ul  f^n  (addrelTing  himfelf  to  the  Tpeaators)  you 
fall  with  mt  :"^nti mating  (Cays  tbc  writer),  that 
while  the  other  families  were  the  fubje<^9  of  the 
Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  fopporters  of  the 
Capitol.  The  combats^  of  the  amphitheatre  were 
very  dangerous  and  bloody.  Every  champion  fuc- 
ccffively  encountered  a  wikl  built  and  the  vidtory 
may  be  afcribed  to  the  quadrupeds*  tince  no  more 
than  IX  were  left  on  the  fitld,  with  the  loTs  of  9 
wounded  and  iS  kilied  on  the  fide  of  their  adver- 
faries.  Some  of  the  nobleft  fam  1  lies  might  mourn ; 
but  the  pomp  of  the  funerals,  in  the  churches  of 
St  John  Lateran  and  St  Maria  Mjgeiore»  aflforded 
a  fecood  holiday  to  the  people."  It  was  not  in 
fiich  confli^a  that  the  blood  of  the  Romans  fhould 
have  been  (hed ;  yet  in  blaming  their  raibnefs,  we 
are  compelled  to  applaud  their  gallantry ;  and  the 
volunt^rersy  who  difplay  their  roagnificeiioe  and 
riflt  their  lives  under  th^  balconies  of  tht*  ».ur,  ex- 
ctte  a  more  generous  fympathy  thAn  the  thoufands 
of  captives  and  malefadtors  who  yvtrt  reludtantiy 
dragged  to  the  fcene  of  flaughter." 

(3.)  Bull-fighting,  Spanish.  A  ftriking 
fclic  of  barbarity  in  the  Spanifh  manners  i^  the 
exceCfive  attachment  of  that  nation  to  bull  fights 
a  fpe^acle  which  (hocks  the  delicacy  of  every 
pthtr  people  in  Europe.  Many  Spaniards  con- 
fider  this  pra^icc  as  the  fore  meant  of  preferving 
that  cneiigy  by.  which  they  are  charadteriied,  and 
of  habituating  them  ta  violent  emotions,  which 
are  terrible  only  to  timid  minds.  But  it  feemi 
difficult  to  comprehend  what  relation  there  U  be- 
tween bravery^  and  a  fpedacle  where  the  aflift- 
ants  now  run  no  danger;  where  the  a^ors  prove^ 
by  the  few  accidents  which  befal  them,  that  their9 
has  nothing  in  it  very  interefting ;  and  where  the 
unhappy  viAims  meet  only  with  certain  death,  as 
the  reward  of  their  vigour  and  courage.  The 
)>ull- fights  are  very  expenfive;  but  they  bring 
great  gain  to  the  undertakers.  The  worft  places 
cod  2  or  4  rials,  according  as  they  are  in  the  fun 
or  in  the  Ihade*  The  price  of  the  higheft  is  a 
dollar.  When  the  price  of  the  borfes  and  bullsp 
and  the  wages  of  the  ToRaEADOREs,,have  been 
paid  out  of  this  money^  the  reft  is  generally  ap» 
propriated  to  pious  foundations:  at  Madrid  it 
forma  one  oP  the  prisf  tp;il  funds  of  the  hofpital* 
It  is  only  during  fummer  that  thefe  combats  are 
exhibited,  becaufe  the  feafon  then  permits  the 
fpe^ators  to  fit  in  the  open  air,  and  becaufe  the 
bulls  are  then  moft  vigorous.  Tbofe  w  hich  are 
of  the  beft  breed  are  condemned  to  this  kind  of  fa- 
crifice;  and  cor.  ncufTeurs are  fo  well  acquainted  with 
their  diilinguilhing  marks,  that  asfomi  as  a  bull  ap- 
pears upon  the  arena,  they  can  mention  t)se  place 
where  he  was  reared.  This  arera  is  a  kind  of  cir- 
cus furrounded  by  about  a  dozen  of  feats,  rifing 
one  above  another;  the  higheft  of  which  only  U 
covered.  The  boxe«  occupy  the  lower  part  of 
the  edifice.  In  cities  which  have  no  place  parti- 
cularly ict  apart  for  thefe  combats,  the  principal 
fquare  is  converted  into  a  theatre.  The  balconies 
of  the  houfes  are  widened,  fo  as  to  projed  over 
the  ftrcets  which  end  there.  The  fpedacle.com- 
mences  by  a  kind  of  procefiion  around  the  fquare, 
in  which  appear,  on  borfeback  and  on  foot,  the 
combatants  who  are  to  attack  the  fierce  animal ; 
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great :"  after  which  two  alguazils,  dreflcd  »n  perukes  and 
biack  robes,  advance  with  great  gr«vily  on  borfe- 
back ;  who  aik  from  the  prcfi(*cnt  of  the  enter- 
tainment an  order  for  it  to  tom'nence.  A  .fignal 
is  immediately  given  ^  and  ttie  animal,  which  was 
before  ftiut  up  in  a  kind  of  hovel  with  a  door 
opening  into  the  fquare,  foon  makes  his  appear- 
ance. The  algu^iziles  haften  to  retire,  anu  their 
fright  is  a  prelude  to  the  cruel  pleafure  uhith  the 
fpedators  are  about  to  enjoy.  The  huil  is  recei- 
ved V  ith  buvi  fliouts,  and  aimoft  Out.ned  by  the 
noify  cxpreflion^j  of  their  j<»y.  lie  has  to  contend 
firft  againit  the  picadores,  combatanth  on  horfe- 
back,  who,  drcUed  according  to  the  ancient  Spa- 
nish manner,  and  ?.$  it  were  Hxed  to  their  faadles, 
wait  for  htm,  each  being  armed  with  a  long  lance.* 
This  cxercife,  which  requires  ftrength,  courage, 
and  dexterity,  is  not  confidered  as  difgraccful. 
Formerly  the  greatcft  lords  did  not  difdain  to  prac- 
tife  it;  even  at  prefent  Ibme  of  the  h'dalgos  foli- 
cit  the  honour  of  fighting  the  bull  on  horfeback. 
The  picadores  open  the  fcene.  It  often  happens 
that  the  bull,  without  being  provoked,  darts  upon 
them,  and  every  body  entertains  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  his  courage.  If,  notwithftanding  the  (harp 
pointed  weapon  which  defends  his  attack,  he  re- 
turns immediately  to  the  charge,  their  Qionts  are 
redoubled,  as  their  joy  is  converted  into  ecthufi- 
afm ;  but  if  the  bull,  ftruck  with  terror,  appears 
pacific,  and  avoids  his  perfecutors,  by  walking 
round  the  fquare  in  a  timid  manner,  be  i&  hooted 
at  and  hifled  by  the  whole  fpedators,  and  all  thofe 
near  whom  he  pafles  load  him  with  blows  and  re- 
proaches. If  noihing  can  awaken  his  courage,  he 
is  judged  i|nworthy  ot  being  tormented  by  men  ; 
the  cry  of  perrost  perros^  brings  forth  new  ene- 
mies againft  him,  and  large  dogs  are  let  loofe  upon 
him,  which  feize  him  by  the  neck  and  ears  in  a 
furious  manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  ufe 
of  thofe  weapons  with  which  nature  has  furniflied 
him ;  he  tolfes  the  dogs  into  the  air,  who  fall  down 
ftunned,  and  fometimes  mangled ;  they  often  re- 
cover, renew  the  combat,  and  generally  finiih  by 
overcoming  their  adverfary,  who  thus  periihes 
ignobly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  be  prefents  him- 
fclf  with  a  good  grace,  he  runs  a  longer  and  nobler, 
but  much  more  painful  career.  The  firft  ad  of 
the  tragedy  belongs  to  the  combatants  on  horfe- 
back ;  this  is  the  moft  bloody  of  all  the  fcenes, 
and  the  moft  difgufting.  The  irritated  animal 
braves  the  pointed  fteel  which  makes  deep  wonnds 
in  his  neck,  attacks  with  fiiry  the  innocent  horfe 
who  carries  his  enemy,  rips  up  his  fides  and  over- 
turns him  together  with  his  rider.  The  utter, 
then  difmountcd  and  diCarnned,  would  be  expo- 
fed  to  imminent  danger,  did  not  combatants  on 
foot,  called  chulos,  come  to  divert  the  bull's 
attention,  and  to  provoke  him,  by^  (baking  before 
him  difierent  pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colon r.<. 
It  is,  however,  at  their  own  riik  that  they  thus 
fave  the  difmounted  horfeman ;  for  the  buli  fome- 
times purfuea  them,  and  they  have  then  need  for 
all  their  agiiity.  They  often  efcape  fi-om  him  by 
letting  fall  the  piece  of  Autf  which  was  their  only 
arms,  and  againft  which  the  deceived  animal  ex- 
pends all  bis  fury.  Sometimes  the  comb,itant  has 
no  other  refource  but  to  throw  himfelf  fpccdily 
over  a  barrier,  fix  feet  high,  which  inclofcs  the 

interior. 
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interior  part  of  the  arena.  In  fotnc  phces  this  ting  revenge 
barrier  is  doiitfle,  and  the  intermediate  (pace  forma 
a  kind  of  circular  gallery,  behind  which  the  pur- 
fucrd  torreador  is  in  fafety.  But  when  the  bar- 
rier is  iingle,  the  bull  attempts  to  jump  over  it| 
and  often  fucceeds.  The  nearcfl  of  the  fpc^ators 
?.re  then  in  the  grf  atefl  confternation ;  their  hafte 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  to  crowd  to  the  upper 
benchc?,  becomca  often  more  fatal  to  them  than 
even  ihe  fury  of  the  bull,  who,  ftumbiing  at  every 
ftcp,  thinks  rather  of  hi^  own  faftcy  than  of  re- 
venge, and  befidcs  foon  falls  under  the  blows  which 
are  given  him  fr.m  ah  quarters*  Except  in  fuch 
cafcfi,  which  are  very  rare,  he  immediately  returns. 
His  advtrfary  recovered  has  had  time  to  get  up  ; 
he  immediately  remounts  hi-*  horfe,  provided  he 
is  not  killed  or  rendered  unfit  for  fervice,  and  the 
attack  commences;  but  he  is  often  oblijP^ed  to 
change  his  horfe  feveral  times.  Expreffions  can- 
not then  be  found  to  celebrate  thefe  ads  of  prow- 
efs,  which  for  feveral  days  become  the  favourite 
topic  of  converfation.  The  horfes,  very  aflfedling 
modelB  of  patience,  courage,  and  doriiily,  may 
be  feen  trading  under  their  feet  their  own  bloody 
entrails,  which  drop  from  thtir  fides  half  torn 
open,  and  yet  obeying,  for  foine  time  after,  the 
hand  which  conduds  them  to  new  tortures.  Spec- 
tators* of  delicacy  are  then  filled  with  difguft, 
which  converts  their  pleafure  into  pain.  A  new 
aft  is  however  preparing  which  reconciles  them 
to  the  entertainment.  As  Tion  as  the  bull  has 
been  fufficientiy  tormented  by  the  combatants  on 
horfcback,  they  retire  and  le%ve  him  to  be  trrita* 
ted  by  thofe  on  foot.  The  latter,  who  are  called 
bander tlUr OS y  go  be-'ore  the  animal ;  a*.d  the  mo- 
ment he  darts  upon  them  they  plunge  info  his 
fieck,  two  by  two,  a  kind  Of  dart  called  handt' 
r'tUasy  the  poinds  of  which  are  hiK>ked,  and  which 
flre  ornamented  with  fmall  ftreamers  made  of  co- 
loured paper.  The  fury  of  the  bull  is  now  re- 
doubled ;  he  roars  and  toiTes  his  head,  while  his 
vain  efforts  ferve  only  to  increafe  the  pain  of  his 
wounds.  This  laft  fcene  calls  forth  all  the  ability 
of  his  adverfaries.  The  fpeftators  at  firft  tremble 
for  them  when  they  behold  them  braving  fo  near 
ihe  horns  of  this  formidable  animal;  but  their 
hands  well  exercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  fkilfully, 
and  they  avoid  the  danger  fo  nimbly,  that  after 
having  feen  them  a  few  times,  one  neither  pities 
nor  admires  them,  and  their  addrefs  and  dexteri- 
ty feem  only  to  be  a  fmall  epifode  of  the  tragedy. 
When  the  vigour  of  the  bull  appears  to  be  almoft 
exhaufted ;  wt^en  his  blood,  iflfuing  from  ao 
wounds,  ftreams  along  his  neck  and.Bdes;  and 
when  the  people,  tired  of  one  objed,  demand  an- 
other  vidim ;  the  prefident  of  the  entertainment 
Kives  the  fignal'  of  death,  which  is  anounced  by 
t!ic  found  of  trumpets.  The  matador  then  ad- 
vances, and  airthe  reft  quite  the  arena ;  with  one 
hand  he  holds  a  long  dagger,  and  w»tb  the  other 
a  kind  of  flag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and 
forwards  before  hisadverf-iry.  Tbey  both  ftop 
and  gaze  at  iine  another;  and  while  the  agility  of 
the  mat^'lor  deceive?  the  impetuofity  of  the  bull, 
the  pleafure  of  the  fpedalor*,  which  was  ft)r  fome 
t!  *^e  fufpended,  is  again  awakened  into  life.— 
S ometime*^  tht-  bull  remains  rnotioplef«,  tHrows  up 
the  taiih  with  his  toot,  Jind  appears  ai>  if  medita- 
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The  bnll  in  this  condition,  and  l^e 
matador  who  calculates  his  motions  and  divines 
his  projeds,  form  a  group  which  an  able  pencil 
might  not  difdain  to  delineate.  The  matador  at 
length  gives  the  mortal  blow;  and  if  the  ar.i  A 
immediately  falls,  a  thoufand  voices  proclaim  with 
lould  fhouts  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror ;  but  if 
the  blow  is  not  decilive,  if  the  boll  I'urvives  and 
fecks  (till  to  brave  the  fatal  fteel,  murmurs  fnc- 
ceed  to  applaute,  and  the  matador,  whofe  glory 
was  about  to  be  raifed  to  the  ikies,  is  corft-iered 
only  as  an^nflciiful  butcher.  He  endeavours  to 
be  foon  revenged,  and  to  difarra  his  judges,  of 
their  feverity.  His  zeal  fomettmes  degenerates 
into  blind  fury,  and  his  partizars  tremble  for  the 
cunfequences  of  his  imprudence.  Ut  it  length 
dircds  his  blow  better.  The  animal  fiaggers  and 
falls,  while  his  conqueror  is  intoxicated  with  the 
applaufes  of  the  people.  Three  mules,  ornament- 
ed with  bells  and  ftreamers,  come  to  te'rminate 
the  tragedy.  A  rope  is  txd  around  the  builds 
horns,  which  have  betrayed  his  valour,  and  the 
brave  animal  is  dragged  ignomir.ioufly  from  the 
arena  which  he  has  honoured,  and  leaves  only  the 
traces  of  his  blood  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
exploits,  which  are  foon  effaced  on|the  appear- 
ance  of  his  fucccflbr.  On  each  of  the  day^  fet 
apart  for  thefe  entertainments,  fix  are  thus  facri- 
ficed  in  the  morning,  and  la  in  the  afreraoon,  at 
leaft  in  Madrid.  The  3  laft  are  given  exclufivcly 
to  the  matador,  who,  ivithout  the  afliftaoce  of 
the  picadorefi,  exerts  bis  ingenuity  to  vary  the 
pleaii^re  of  the  fpedators.  Sometimes  he  caufes 
them  to  be  combated  by  fome  intrepid  ftranger, 
who  attacks  them  mounted  on  the  back  of  an- 
other, bull,  and  fometimes  be  matches  thtmwith 
a  bear  :  this  lafl  method  i;  generally  deftined  for 
the  p»eafure  of  the  populace.  The  points  of  the 
bulrs  horns  are  concealed  by  fomething  wrapped 
round  them,  which  breaks  their  force.  The  ani- 
mal, which  in  this  ftate  is  called  Embolado,  has 
power  neither  to  peirce  nor  to  tear  his  antagonii^. 
The  amateurs  then  defcend  in  great  numbers  to 
torment  him,  each  after  his  own  manner,  and 
often  expiate  this  cruel  pleafure  by  violent  con- 
tufions;  but  the  bull  always  falls  at  length  under 
the  flroke  of  the  matador.  The  few  fpedators 
who  are  not  infeded  by  the  general  madnefs  for 
this  fport,  regret  that  thofe  wretched  animals  do 
not,  at  leaft,  purchafc  their  lives  at  the  cxpence 
of  (o  many  torments  and  fo  many  efforts  of  cou-< 
rage ;  they  wouid  willingly  affift  them  to  efcape 
from  their  perfecut6r».  In  the  minds  of  foch  fpec- 
tators  difguft  fucceeds  compaflion,  and  fatiety 
fucceeds  dif^uft.  Such  a  feries  of  uniform  femes 
makes  that  intereft  become  languid,  which  this 
fpedacle,  on  its  commencement,  feemcd  to  pro- 
mi  fe.  The  Spanifh  government  are  fenfiblc  of 
the  moral  and  political  inconveniences  arifing  from 
this  foecies  of  barbarity.  They  have  long  fince 
percevtd,  that  among  a  people  whom  they  wiHi 
to  encourage  to  labour,  it  is  the  caufe  of  much 
diforder  and  diffipation  ;  and  that  it  hurts  agricul- 
ture, by  deftroying  a  great  number  of  robuft  aiii- 
mais,'  which  might  ht  ufefnlly  enrployed :  but 
they  are  oMif!rd  to  manage  with  caution  a  tafle 
which  It  mipht  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  aboiith 
precipitauly.    They  aiej  however,  far  from  m- 
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bull- fights  among  the  number  of  its  fcrftivals,  which 
were  given  at  certain  periods.  The  Plaza' Mayor 
was  the  theatre  of  them,  and  the  kin^  and  the 
royal  family  honoured  them  with  their  prefence. 
His  guards  prefided  there  Id  good  order,  Uis  hal- 
brrdiers  formed  the  interior  circle  of  the  fcene : 
and  their  long  weapons,  held  out  in  a  defenfive 
pofture,  were  the  only  barrier  which  they  op- 
pofcd  againft  the  dangerous  caprices  of  the  bull. 
Thcfe  entertainments,  which,  by  way  of  excel- 
lence, were  called  Fi^as  Reaiej»  are  become  ve- 
ry rare.  Charles  III.  who  endeavoured  to  poliih 
the  nation,  and  to  diredl  tl^eir  attention  to  ufcful 
objeds,  was  very  defirous  of  deftroying  a  tafte  in 
which  be  law  nothing  but  inconveniences;  but 
be  was  too  wife  to  employ  violent  means  for  that 
purpofe.  He,  however,  confined  the  number  of 
bull-fights  to  thofe,  the  profits  of  which  were  ap- 
plied to  the  fupport  of  fome  charitable  inftitution, 
with  an  intention  of  fubftituting  for  tbefe  other 
funds  afterward*.  Buil-fights,  by  thcfe  means  be- 
ing rendered  Icfs  frequent,  will,  perhaps,  gradu- 
ally lofe  their  attraftions,  until  more  favourable 
circumftances  permit  the  entire  abolition  of  them. 
Nay,  if  we  can  credit  news-paper  report,  they 
were  a^uaily  aboliihed  in  the  year  1796. 

*  BULL.FINCH. »./.  [ruhicUia,]  Afmallbird, 
that  has  neither  fong  nor  whiftle  of  its  own,  yet  is 
very  apt  to  learn,  if  taught  by  the  mouth.  Piiiip'i 
H^orld  of  fVordj.-- 

The  blackbird  whilll^s  from  the  thorny  brake« 
The  mellow  hutl-finch  anfwers  from  the  grovef^. 

^bomfon. 

♦  BULLFLY.   Bull-bee.  If./.    AnJnfca. 

Philip's  World  of  Words, 

BULL-FROG,  in  zoology.    See  Rana.  N**  3. 

(i.)  •  BULL-HEAD.  n./  [from  buH  and  head:\ 
f .  A  ftupid  feilow ;  a  blockhead.  ».  The  name 
nf  a  (ifb. — The  miller's  thumb,  or  hull-beady  is  a 
fifh  of  no  pleafing  (hape ;  it  has  a  head  big  aud 
flat,  much  greater  than  fuitahie  to  its  body ;  a 
mouth  very  wide,  and  ufually  gaping  ;  he  is  with- 
out teeth,  but  his  Uqs  are  very  rouxb,  much  like 
a  file ;  he  haUi  two  fins  near  to  his  gills,  which 
are  rouodifh  or  crcfted  ;  two  fins  under  his  belly, 
two  on  the  back,  one  below  the  vent,  and  the  fin 
of  his  tail  Is  round.  Nature  hath  painted  the /body 
of  this  fi(h  with  whitilh,  blackifh,  brownilh  fpots. 
They  are  ufually  full  of  fpawn  all  the  fummer, 
which  fwells  their  vents  in  the  form  of  a  dup. 
The  buU'head  begins  to  fpawn  rn  April;  in  winter 
we  know  no  more  what  becomes  of  them  than  of 
eels  or  fwallows.  Walton.  3.  A  little  black  water 
vermin.  Philip's  World  of  Words, 

(a.)  Bull-head,  in  ichthyology.  Sfc  Cottus. 

BULLIALDUS,  Ifmael,  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
born  at  Laon,  in  the  ifle  of  France,  in  1605.  He 
travelled  in  bis  youth  for  improvement;  aud  af- 
terwards publiihed  feveral  works,  among  which 
are,  z.  De  uatura  lt(cis.  %.  Philolaut.  3*  y^^ro- 
nomia  pbiUMcat  opus  novumi  in  quo  motus  plane^ 
tarum  per  novam  et  veram  hypothefin  demonftrau' 
tur.  4.  Jiftronomla  philolaica  fundamenta  clarius 
explkata  ft  ajfertat  adnnrjus  Sethi  Wardi  impugna' 
tiontm.  He  aWb  wrote  a  piece  or  two  upon  Geo- 
metry  and  Arithmetic.  In  2661,  he  paid  Hcve- 
liu$  a  vifit  at  Dantzic,  for  the  lake  of  feeing  his 


Afterwards 
he  became  a  prefbyter  at  Pari?,  aad  died  there  ia 
1694. 

BULLIMENTA  ia  ufcd  by  fome  chemifts  for 
the  w^ihings  and  fcourings  of  gold  ^nd  filver  vef« 
fels,  in  proper  liquors,  to  render  them  brighter* 

BULLIMONG,  or  J  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts 

BULLIMONY,  )  of  grain,  as  oats,  psafe, 
and  vetches,  called  alfo  mc^in  or  mong  corn* 

BULLINGBROKE.  See  Bolingbroke,N"  %. 

BULLINGBROOK,  a  village  in  Lincolnfhirc, 
4  miles  S£.  of  Horncaftle.  , 

BULLINGER,  Henry,  bom  at  Brcmgarten,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1504,  was  an  eminent  Zuingiiaq 
minifter,  a  great  fupporter  of  the  reformation,  and 
employed  in  many  ecclefiaftical  negociations.  He 
colhpofed  many  books,  one  agaiuft  Luther  in  par- 
ticular.   He  died  in  1575. 

BULLINGHAM,  LOWER,)  a  Engliih  villages 

BuLLiNGHAM,  UPPER,      )  S£.  of   Hcieford* 

BULLINGS,  6  miles  £.  of  Lincoin. 

BULLINGTON,  3  villages;  1.  in  BerkOiire, 
between  Wailingford  and  Oxford  :  2.  in  Hereford* 
iliire,  1  miles  W.  of  Kinnerfley :  and,  3.  in  Lin* 
colufhire,  a  miles  W.  of  Wrapby. 

(i.)  ♦  BULLION,  n.  J.  [billon,  Fr.]  Gold  or 
filver  in  the  lump,  unwrought,  uncomed.-^The 
balance  of  trade  muft  of  nectfiity  be  returned  in 
coin  or  bullion.  Bacon, — 

A  fecond  multitude. 

With  wond^rous  art,  found  out  the  mafTy  ore. 

Severing  each  kind,   and  fcummM  the  Mlion 
drofs.  Milton^ 

— Bullion  is  filver  whofe  workmanfliip  has  no  va- 
lue. Ai*d  thus  foreit^n  coin  hath  no  value  here 
for  its  ftamp,  and  our  coin  is  bullion  in  foreign 
dominions.  LocAe, — In  every  vefTel  there  is  flowage 
for  immenfe  treaHire^,  when  the  cargo  is  pure 
bullion.  Addifon. 

(2.)  Bullion  is  fo  called,  either  whenfmelted 
from  the  native  ore,  and  not  perfe<aiy  refined,  but 
melted  down  in  bars  or  ingots,  or  in  any  un* 
wrought  body,  of  any  degree  of  finenefs.  Gold- 
fmiths  apply  the  term  to  old  gold  and  filver  ki 
general.  Tbefc  metals,  when  pure«  are  fo  foft 
and  flexible,  that  they  cannot  wcil  be  brought  into 
any  fafhion  for  ufe,  without  being  firft  reduced 
and  hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fome  other  baler 
n?etal.  To  prevent  thofc  abufes  which  llime  might 
commit,  by  fuch  alloys,  the  legiflatorsof  civ^zed 
countries  have  ordained,  that  there  ihall  be  no 
more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  a  bafer  ineui 
to  a  particular  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  in 
order  to  make  them  ot  the  finenefs  of  what  is  call* 
ed  the  ftandard  goid  or  filver  of  fuch  a  country. 
A?cording  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  larts  of 
wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
legal  ftandard ;  and  the  price  of  our  (landard  golc( 
and  filver  is  the  common  rule  wherebjr  to  fet  a 
value  on  their  bullion,  whether  it  be  m  ingots, 
bars,  duft,  cjr  foreign  fpccie.  Hence  the  yaluc  of 
bullion,  cannot  be  exactly  known,  without  being 
firll  efiayed,  that  the  exadt  quantity  of  puri  me* 
tal  therein  contained  may  be  determined,  and 
confcquently  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the 
ftandard.  Silver  ard  gold,  whether  coined  Qt  un- 
coined, (though  ufcd  for  a  common  racafure  of 
other  things,) are  no  Icls  a  comnnodity  than  wine, 

tobacco. 
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tobacco,  or  cloth ;  and  may,  in  many  c^(e%  be 
exported  as  much  to  the  national  ;idvai)tage  as 
any  other  commodity. 

(i.)  *  BULLITION.  h./.  [from  buNioy  Ut.]  The 
aA  or  ftatc  of  boilinjr. — There  is  to  be  ohf-rvcd  in 
thefe  dinbiutiftnx,  which  will  not  eitfiiy  mcorpo- 
fate,  ^y^at  li'.e  eftcCls  are,  as  the  bidlithn^  tlie  pre- 
cipitation to  the  bottom,  the  ejaculation  towards 
the  top,  the  fufpcnfion  in  the  mid^^,  and  the  like. 
Bacon. 

(2.)BuLHTi0K  i«  .ilfo  iifed  for  the  t  ffcA  arifiQg 
upon  the  (!)ixtiut?  of  diffl-ront  liquors,  which  often 
lira  qiiant'tv  of  hu'  1 1  s  or  froth. 

(r.)*  BULLOCK,  n.  f.  (f-om  bull]  A  young 
bull. — Why,  th<it's  fpoUcn  likt  an  honcft  drover: 
fo  they  fell  bullocks.  Shakf/pearf,-^ 

Some  drive  the  herds  ;  here  the  fierce  bullock 
fconjs  \ 

Th'  apooi'tcd  way,  and  runs  with  threatening 
horns.  Co<u/lej. 

— Until  the  tranfportation  of  cattle  ixito  England 
tiras  prohibited,  tht  quickeft  tradr  of  ready  money 
here  wis  driven  by  the  falc  of  young  bullocks. 
Temple, 

(».)  Bullock.  See  Bos,  N*  IV.  §  xi.  i.  Calf, 
dnd  Ox. 

C3.)  BuLiocK,.in  geography,  a  town  of  Ire- 
land, 6  utiles  from  Dublin. 

Bullock's  eve,  in  architecture,  a  fmall circu- 
lar iky  light. 

BULLOGNE.  See  Boloche. 
.  BUL'L-RUNNING,  denotes  a  fVudal  cuftom 
obtaining  in  the  honour  of  Tutbury  in  Stafford- 
Ibire ;  where,  anciently,  on  the  day  of  che  aflfump- 
tion  of  our  Lady,  a  bull  is  turned  loofe  by  the  lord 
to  the  minllrel^^  who,  if  they  can  catch  him  be* 
fore  he  palfes  the  river  Dove,  arc  to  have  h»m  for 
their  own,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  td  receive  each  40, 
pence ;  in  confideration  of  which  cuftom  thry  pay 
510  pence  yearly  to  the  faid  lord. 

(z.)  bull's  eye,  in  aftronomy.    See  Al1>6- 

BARAN. 

(a.)  Bull's  eye,  in  meteorology,  a  tittle  dark 
cloud,  reddifh  in  the  middle,  chiefly  appearing  a- 
bout  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  thus  denominated 
by^he  Portuguefi',  who,  on  the  appearance  of  it» 
inftantly  take  down  their  fails,  knowing  that  a  ter- 
rible ftorm  of  thunder,  lightmng,  and  a  whirlwind^ 
is  at  hand. 

(3.)  Bull's  eye,  in  fta  language,  a  fmall  pul^ 
ley  in  the* form  of  a  ring,  baring  a  rope  ipliced 
round  the  outer  edge  of  it,  and  a  large  holejn  the 
middle  for  another  rope  to  Aide  in.  It  id  more 
commonly  ufcd  by  Dutch  than  by  Englilh  feamen. 

•  BULL-TROUT,  n.f.  A  large  kmd  of  trout. 
—There  is,  io  Northumberland,  a  trout  called  a 
Ml'troutf  of  a  much  greater  length  and  bignefs 
than  any  in  thefe  fouthem  parts.  Walton. 

(!.)•  BULL-WEED.  n.f.  The  (ame  with  knap- 
weed. 

{%.)  Bull-weed,  xrt  botany.    See  Centaurea. 

BIII«L-WELL,  a  Tillage,  7  miles  from  Notting- 
ham. 

(r.)  ♦  BULL-WORT,  or  Bishop's-webd.  n.f. 
iftmmit  Lat.]    A  plant. 

(a.)  BuLL-woRT.    See  AMmi. 

(1.5  •  BULLY.  «./.  [Skinner  derives  this  word 
from  burljf  as  a  corruption  in  the  pronuciation  | 
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w!iich  is  very  probably  right :  or  from  buJk^t  of 
bulejed\  which  are  Urfs  probable.  May  ic  not 
cone  from  bull^  the  pope  s  letter,  implying  the 
mfolence  of  thofe  who  came  invcfted  with  autho- 
rity from  the  papal  court  ?)  A  noify,  bluftering, 
qiHrrelhng  fellow  :  it  is  generally  triken  for  a  man 
that  has  only  the  appearance  of  courage.— Mme 
hoft  of  the  garter ! — What  f«yt  my  bullj  rock  ? 
Speak  fcholaily  and  wifely.  Sbak.^^hM  on  a  fud- 
den  the  doors  flew  open,  and  In  comes  a  crew 
of  roaring  bullies^  with  their  wenches,  their  dogs, 
and  the»r  bottler.  VEJIrange.-^ 

'Tis  fo  ridiculous,  hut  fo  true  witbal» 

A  bully  cannot  Oeep  without  a  brawl.  Drjden. 
— A  fcoWing  hero  is,  at  the  worft,  a  more  toler- 
able charadtcr  than  a  bully  m  petticoats.  Addifon, 
— ^The  little  man  is  bully  in  ttis  nature,  but,  when 
he  ^rows  cholcrick,  I  confine  him  till  his  wrath  is 
over.  Addijon* 

(2.)  Bully,  in  geography,  a  village  in  Giou- 
ceftcr(hire»  a  miles  W.  of  the  ille  of  Aldemcy. 

( r .)  *- To  Bully,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  o- 
verbear  with  noiic  or  menaces. — 

Prentices,  partfli  cierks,  and  bedors  meet. 

He  that  ib  drunk,  or  buU/dt  pays  the  treat.  King. 

(1 )  •  To  Bully.  V.  ff.  To  be  noify  and  quar- 
rel fo  me. 

BULMARSH-COURT,  a  village  iti  Bertniire, 
ntar  Sunning. 

Bulmarsh-Heath,  near  Reading,  Berkfhire. 

BULMER,  two  villages,  viz.  i.  in  Eifex,  nexr 
Suffolk :  1.  in  ^orkibire.  5  miles  SW.  of  Maltoa. 

BULNESS.     See  Boulnsss. 

BULPHAM,  a  town  NW.  of  Horndon,  Eflcx. 

(1.)  •BULRUSH.  If./  [from  ^/ and  ni/».I    A 
large  rulh,  fuch  as  grows  in  rivers,  without  knots ; 
thoug  I1  Dryden  has  t»iveii  it  the  epithet  knotty^  con- 
founding it,  probably,  with  the  reed. — 
To  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingale. 

And  baikets  of  Mrnjhes^  was  my  wont.  Sffenf. 
— ^AU  my  praifes  are  but  at  a  bulrufi  caft>  upon  1 
ftream  ;  they  are  born  by  the  ftrength  of  the  cur- 
rent.  Dryden. — 

The  edges  were  with  bending  oflers  crown 'd ; 

The  knotty  bulrujb  next  in  order  ftood. 

And  all  within  of  reeds  and  trembling  wood. 

Dryden. 

(1.)  BuLnusH  Bridge.  See  Bridges,  §  L  14. 

BUL8TRODE,  a  village  near  Gerard's  Crof?, 
in  Buckmsthamfliirc.  , 

(r.)  BUJ.TEL,  a  bag  wherein  meal  ia  dreffed.     j 

(1.)  BultEl,  or  duLTBR,  the  bran'  or  refufc    j 
of  meal  aft?r  drefling. 

BULTELLUM,  )  in  writers  of  the  middle  age, 

BULTELLUS,  )  a  fcarce,  or  Boulter. 

(i.)  BULTER.    See  Bultel,  N»  %. 

(1.)  BuLTERs,  in  fiOiing,  ftrong  lines,  500  feet 
long,  with  60  hook?,  8  feet  afunder,  ufcd  on  the 
coaft  of  Cornwall  in  the  fifliery  of  congers.  They 
are  baited  with  pilchards  or  mackarel,  and  fuok 
by  a  ftone  faftened  to  them.  Sometinnes  fuch  a 
number  of  thefe  are  tied  together  as  to  reach  a  ni*le. 

Bulter-cloth,  a  linen  or  hair  cloth  for  fift- 
ing  or  fearcing  of  meal  or  flour. 

BULT-POINT,  a  tillage  in  DevonOiire,  near 
Salcomb. 

(i.)  »  BULWARK.  «./.  [holiwercke,  Ehitch: 
probably  only  from  it«  ftrengtb  and  ko^cnefs.] 

X.  What    , 
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X.  What  is  now  called  a  baltion.— 

But  him  the  fquire  made  quickly  to  retreat, 

encountering  fierce  with  fingle  fword  in  hand^ 

And  'twixt  him  and  his  lord  did  like  a  bulwark 

ftand,  S;>enfer. 

They  oft  repair 

Their  earthen  bulwarks  'gainft  the  ocean  flood, 

Fairfax. 
We  have  bu/warh  round  us ; 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  enur'd  to  toil. 

Add'fon* 
a.  A  Ibrtification.— Taking  away  needlefs  ^iiAu'<2r^jy 
divers  were  demolilhed  upon  the  Tea  coafts  Hay' 
vtard, — Oiu:  naval  ftrength  is  a  bul<wark  to  the 
nation.  Aidifon,  3.  A  fecurity ;  a  fcreen ;  a  (hel- 
ter. — Some  making  the  wars  their  bulwark^  that 
have  before  gored  the  gentle  bofom  of  peace  with 
pillage  and  robbery.  Shake/p* 

C  2.)  fiu  L WAR.K»  in  the  ancient  fortification.  See 
Rampart. 

*  To  Bulwark.  *v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fortify ;  to  ftrengthen  with  bulwarks. — 

And  yet  no  bulwarked  town,  or  diftant  coafl, 
Preferves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  feen. 

Addifon* 
BULWICK,  a  village  in  Northamptonihire,  $ 
miles  NW.  of  Oundle. 

♦  BUM.  «./.  \homme^  Dutch.]  The  buttocks; 
the  ^pait  on  which  we  fit. — 

The  wifeft  aunt  telling  the  faddeft  tale. 
Sometime  for  threefoot  ftool  miftaketh  me, 
Then  flip  I  from  her  bum^  down  topples  (he. 

Shake/peare* 
This  faid,  he  gently  rais'd  tl)e  knight, 
And  fet  him  on  his  bum  upright.         Hudibraj* 

From  dufty  (hops  negleiJted  authors  come, 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  relicks  of  the  bum,   Dryd» 

The  learned  Sydenham  does  not  doubt, 
But  profound  thought  will  bring  the  gout ; 
And  that  with  bum  on  cpuch  we  lie, 

Becaufe  our  reafon's  foar'd  too  high.    /T n. 

BUMALDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
Of  this  genus  we  have  found  no  particular  di- 
fcription. 

*  BaMBAILIFF.  »./.  [This  is  a  corruption  of 
bound  bailiif,  pronounced  by  gradual  corruption, 
boon,  bujtf  bum  bailiff.]  A  bailiff  of  the  meaneft 
kind ;  one  that  is  employed  in  arrefts.— Go,  Sir 
Andrew,  fcout  me  for  him  at  the  comer  of  the 
orchard,  like  a  bumbailiff.  Shaktfpeare. 

♦  BUMBARD.  n.f.  twroa[<  written  for  Bom- 
bard; which  fee.]  A  great  ^un;  a  black  jack; 
a  leathern  pitcher. — 

Yond  fame  black  cloud,  yond  huge  one  lookl 
Like  a  foul  bumbardy  that  would  filed  his  liquoun 

Shakcfpeare^ 

•  BUMflAST.  ;*./.  [falfely  written  for  ^j;?!^^; 
hombaji  and  bombajine  being  mentioned,  with  great 
probability,  by  JuniuSf  as  coming  from  boomf  a 
tree,  and  /eiriy  filk ;  the  filk  or  cotton  of  a  tree. 
Mr  Siee^ensy  with  much  more  probability,  de- 
duces them  all  from  bombycinus^]  i.  A  cloth  made 
by  fewing  one  ftuff  upon  anothiTj  patchwork.— 
The  ufual  bumbafi  of  black  bits  fewed  into  ermine, 
our  Englilh  women  are  maJw*  to  think  very  fine. 
Gre^,  2.  Linen  fluffed  with  cotton;  fluffing; 
wadding. — 
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We  have  received  your  letters  full  of  Icrtrd 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them  ' 

As  courtlhip,  pleafant  jefl,  and  courtefy. 
As  bumbajiy  and  as  .lining  to  the  time.  Sbakefp* 
BUM-BOAT,  in  fea  language,  a  fmall  boat 
ufed  to  fell  vegetables,  &c.  to  fhips  lying  at  a  dif^ 
tande  from  the  fl)ore. 

BQMBUNNY,  in  botany,  a  name  giveri  by  the 
people  of  Guinea  to  a  plant  common  in  that  place, 
which  ferves  them  as  an  emetic ;  they  boil  a  few 
of  the  leaves  in  water,  a.nd  drink  this  liquor,  wliich 
works  very  eafily.  Phil.  Tranf,  N®  232. 

BUMBURYj  a  town  in  Chelhire,  E.  of  Beeflod 
Caftle. 

BUMEY,  a  ptovincial  governor  in  the  kingdom 
ofBarfalli.    See  Barsalli. 

BCJMFORD,  a  village  in  the  Peak  of  Derby. 
BUMICIJULI,  a  fe<5l  of  MahomeUns  in  Egypt 
and  Bairbary,  who  pretend  to  fight  with  devils, 
and  commonly  appear  in  a  fright  and  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruifcs.  About  the  full  moon  they 
counterfeit  a  combat  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
people,  which  lafts  for  »  or  3  hours,  and  \$  per- 
formed with  aflagaias,  or  javtlins,  till  they  fali 
down  qif ite  fpent ;  in  a  littfe  time,  however,  Uiey 
recover  their  fpirits,  get  up^  and  walk  awayi 

BUMKIN,  or  Boom  Km,  in  fea  language,  is  ^ 
fliort  boom  or  bar  of  timber,  proje^fling  from  each 
bow  of  a  ihip,  to  extend  the  lower  td.'sn  of  the 
fore-fail  to  windward.  It  is  fecured  by  a  ftrong 
rope,  which  confines  it  to  the  fhip's  bdww 

*  BUMP.  n,J\  [perhaps  from  bumy  as  being  pro* 
minent.]  A  fwelling ;  a  protuberance.-^It  had  u.^ 
pon  its  brow  a  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's 
flone;  a  perilous  knocks  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
Skakefpeare. — 

Not  though  his  teeth  are  beateri  out,  Jiis'eyes 
Hang  by  a  ftring^  in  bumps  his  forehead  rife; 

DrydcHi 

*  To  Bump.  v.  a.  [froni  bombujf  Lat.]  To  make 
a  loud  noife,  or  bomb.  [See  Bomb.]  It  is  applied^ 
I  think,  only  to  the  bittern. — 

Then  to  the  water's  brink  fhe  laid  het  };ead«' 
And  as  the  bittour  bwnpj  within  a  reed^ 
To  thee  alone^  O  lake,  fhe  (aid— —    Dryden^ 

*  BUMPER.  «./.  [from  bump.]  A  cup  filled  till 
the  liquour  fwells  over  the  briuK-^ 

Plnccs  his  delight  ^  . 

All  day  in  playing  bumpers,  and  at  night 
Reels  to  the  bawds.  Dry  den*  s  JwUeriaL 

*  BUMPKIN.  «./.  [This  word  is  of  Uncertain 
etymology ;  Jirn/ha<ut  derives  it  from  pitrnkint  a 
kind  of  worthlefs  gourd,  or  melon.  This  feems 
harfh;  yet  we  ufe  the  word  cabbdge^bead  in  tl\e 
fame  fenfe.  Biimp  is  ui*  d  am'ongfl  us  for  a  knob^ 
or  lump ;  may  not  bn^kin  be  much  the  fame 
with  clodpate^  loj(<^erhe.'Jf  blockf  and  blockhead,'] 
An  awkward  heavy  ralUckj  a  country  lout.— 
The  poor  bumpkin^,  thit  had,  never  heard  of  fuch 
delights  before,  blefled  herfelf  at  the  change  of 
her  condition.  VMfirmge,-^ 

A  heavy  btimpkiny  tiiught  with  daily  care,    1 
Can  never  dance  three  ilepfs  with  a  becoming  ail'. 
•  Drydtn* 

In  his  white  cloak  the  magiftrate  appears/ 
•  The  country  bumpkin  the  lanie  liv'ry  wears. 

Dryden, 
—It  was  a  favour  to  admit  them  to  breeding  \ 
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they  might  be  ignorant  ^u^^/i^i  and  clowns,  if 
they  pleafed.  Locke, 

*  BUMPKINLY.  adj.  [from  btmpkh.]  Having 
the  appearance  of  »  clown ;  clowniih. — He  is  a 
firopie,  blundering,  and  yet  conceited  fellow, 
who,  aiming  at  defcriptionj  and  the  ruftick  won* 
derfiil,  gives  an  air  of  ^ttw^/6ift/^  romance  to  all  he 
tells.  Clarljfa. 

BUMSTEAD-HBLION,  a  village  in  Eflex,. 
near  Haveril. 

(i.)  BUN,  the  dry  ftalfc^of  hemp,  ftripped  of 
its  rind. 

(1.)  Bun » in  paftry,  a  cake  baked  with  currants, 
nifins,  &c. 

BUNAWr  a  village  in  ArgyHfhine,  in  the  pariOi 
of  Miickaim,  where  the  Lorn  Furnace  Company 
have  their  manufador)'. 

BUNBROOK,  a  river  in  Derbyfliire. 

*  BUNCH.  »./.  [bunektr^  Danifti,  the  crags  of 
the  mountain 8.j  x.  A  hard  lump;  a  knob.— They 
tfill  cany  their  treafures  upon  the  hunches  of  ca- 
mels, to  a  people  that  fnall  not  profit  them.  I/a* 
XXX,  6-— He  felt  the  ground,  which  he  had  wont 
to  find  rt'en  and  foft,  to  be  grown  hard  with  lit- 
tle round  balls  or  bunebeft  like  hard  boiled  egg». 
Boj/e,  *  1.  A  cluftcr ;  many  of  the  ikmc  kind  grow- 
ing together.^ 

Vines,  with  cluft'ring  bunches  growing.  Sbak. 
—Titian  faid,  that  he  knew  no  better  rule  for  the 
diftribution  of  the  lights  and  ihadows,  than  hi»  ob- 
fcrvation  drawn  from  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Dtyd. — 
For  thee,  large  bunches  load  the  bending  vine, 
And  thelaft  bleflings  of  the  year  are  thine.  BryiU 
^.  A  number  of  things  tied  together. — 

And  on  his  arms  a  kuneb  of  keys  he  bore. 

Fair?  Queem, 
—All?  I  know  not  what  you  call  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  ofthom^  I  am.  a  bun^h-oi 
saddilh.  Shake.'peare, — 

Anoient  Janus,  widrhii  double  face. 
And  hunch  of  keys,  the  porter  of  tb<e  place.  *T^yd: 
— The  mother's  bunch  of  keys,  or  any  thing  they 
cannot  hurt  themfrlves  with,,  frrves  to  divert  the 
little  children*  Loeke^    4.  Any  thing  bound  into 
a  knot :  ad,  a  bunch  of 'ribbon ;  a  tuft;— 
Upon  the  topr  of  all  his  lofty  creft, 
A  hunch  of  hah^  difcover*d  div  rlly. 
With  fprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  dreJt. 

Spenfer, 

*  7a  Bunch,  v.  ».  [from  the  noun.l  J^o  fwell, 
out  In  a  bunch  ^  to  grow  out  in  protuberances. — 
It  has  the  refemblance  of  a  champignon  before*  if 
JR  opened,  bunchhig  out  into  a  large  roimd  knob 
at  one  end.  Wood<waril* 

*  BUNCHBACKED.  aJj.  [from  hunch  affd  back^l 
Having  bunches  on  the  back ;  crookbacked.— 

The  day  fliall  come,  that  thou  fhait  wiih  for 
me, 
.  To  help  thee  curie  this  poisonous  hunchbacked 
toad.  Shakffpeare. 

*  BUNCHINESS.  «.  /.  [from  bunchy.^  The 
quality  of  being  bunchy,  w  growing  in  bunches. 

*  BUNCHY,  adj.  [from  humhy,]  Growing  in 
bunches;  having  tufts. — He  is  more  efpecially  dif- 
tincjuifhed  from  other  birds,  by  his  bunchy  tail, 
nnd  the  Ihortnefs  of  his  legs.  Cre^, 

B  JNCLOADY,  a  town  in  Wextord,  Ireland. 
BUNCOMB,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
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North  Carolina,  fituated  in  Morgan  diftri^fl.  It 
is  the  largeft  and  moft  wefterly  county  in  th:t 
ftate ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tkofc  of  Rii- 
tliertbrd  and  Burke;  on  the  S.  by  South  Caroln.-, 
and  00  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  New  State  of  Ttrn- 
naifce.'  Thift  cotiirty  having  been  fonned  from 
thofc  of  Burke  and  Rutherford,  ftnce  the  genersl 
cenftis  was  taken,  its  prcfcnt  population  if  not 
known.  It  is  hilly,  the  Blue  Moontaius  pafTing 
through  it  to  S.  Carolina*  Its  principal  rivers  sre 
the  Catabaw,  Pacolet,  and  Broad  River. 

BUNCRANA,  a  town  in  Donegal!,  Ireland. 

BUNDELA,  or     7  a  territory  of  Indoftan  Pio* 

BUNDELCUND,  \  per,  SW.oftherivrr  Jum- 
na, and  feparated  from  it,  by  a  narrow  trwft  of 
low  comrtry.  It  is  a  mountainous  diftriot  uf 
more  than  100  miles  ftjuare,  and  contains  the  c**- 
lebratcd  dlimonds  of  Puma.  It  was  form*Tiy 
fubje^  to  the  lUja  Hindooput,  but  is  now  divide d 
among  his  fonsaiKi  grandlbns.  It  is  inhabited  by 
a  tribe  of  Raipoots,  and  furrounded  by  Oude,  Ik- 
narcs  and  the  Mahrattas.  Chattcrpour  is  the  ci- 
pita). 

(i.)  ♦  BUNDLE.  If./  [bundte.  Sax.  from  bi»:d  ] 
iv  A  number  of  things  bound  together. — As  to 
t^e  bundles  of  petitions  in  parlLiment,  they  wf  n*,. 
for  the  moft  part,  petitions  of  private  perfons. 
HaU.-- 

Try,  lads,,  can  you  this  bundle  break  ; — 

Then  bids  the  youngcft  of  the  fix 

Take  up  a  well-bound  heap  of  (ticks.  S<wifu 
2.  A  roll ;  any  thing  rolled  up. — She  carried  a 
great  bundfe  of  Flanders  lace  undtT  her  arm  ;  but 
Snding  herfelf  orcrloaden,  fhe  dropped  the  good 
man  and  brought  away  the  Bundle.  Spedator* 

(a.>  BuNDLK,  in  commerce.  Of  bafte-rop^s 
hamels-platcs>  and  glovers  knives,  ten  make  a 
bundle;  of  Hamburgh  yam,  ao  ikeans;  of  balkct 
rods,  J  feet  the  band. 

*  To  Bundle,  'v,  a.  [from  the  nonn.]  To  tie 
i«  a  bundle;  to  tie  together:  with  up. — We  ought 
to  put  things  together,  as  well  as  we  can,  ior- 
trh^  can/a  ;  but,  after  all,  fe\'eral  things  will  not 
be  bttndW  up  together,  under  our  tenna  ainl  ways 
ol"  fpeaking.  Locke  — 

See  how  the  double  nation  lies. 

Like  a  rich  coat  with  ikirts  of  frize ; 

As  if  a  man,  in  making  pofif  s. 

Should  bundfe  thirties  up  with  rofes.         S^nfi. 

BUNDLE Y^  a  village  in  Devonlhire,  4  miles  E, 
of  Hatherlcy. 

BUN  EL,  Peter,  a  native  of  Touloufe,  was  one 
of  the  moft  elegant  I^tin  writers  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  was  llill  more  confpicuous  for  the  regu- 
larity of  his  manners.  He  did  not  feek  for  richts; 
but,  contented  with  the  bare  necefiaries  of  lilV, 
applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  in^rovement  ot"  Ms 
mind.  He  died  at  Turin  in  15471.  aged  47;  and 
has  left  behind  him  fome  Latin  epifties,  which  2ie 
written  with  the  utmoft  purity.  The  magiftntts 
of  Touloufe  have  a  buft  of  him  in  marbV,  pLctd 
in  their  town-houfo.  The  moft  correct  edition  of 
his  Letters  is  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  158 1. 

♦BUNG.  «./.  {bing,  Welch.]  Aftopplefora 
barn*l.  —After  three  ni^ints  are  expired,  the  mxt 
moming  puli  out  tlie  ^.«jf  ftick,  or  plug.  Morti/n. 

•  Tu  Hung.  v.  a.  [from. the  noun  ]  To  iiep; 
to  clofe  up, 

r"i-ir^rTTr>  BUNGAY, 
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BUNGAY,  a  market  town  of  Suffolk,  fituated 
on  the  river  Wavcnny,  about  $i  miles  NE.,  of 
Bury.  In  1689  it  was  almoft  dellroyed  by  fire. 
It  has  a  confiderable  trade,  and  the  women  are 
much  employed  iu  fcnittini;  ftockings.  It  is  36  m. 
N.  by  £.  of  Ipfwich,  and  107  NE.  of  London. 
JLon.  J.  30.  E.  Lat.  5a.  35.  N. 

*  BUNGHOLE.  «.  /.  [from  hmg  and  hoL-.'} 
'l^hc  hole  at  which  the  barrel  is  filled,  and  which 
is  aftervrards  ftopped  up. — Why  may  not  imagi- 
nation trace  the  nobleft  duft  of  Alexander,  till  he 
£nil  it  flopping  a  huagouf  ?  Sbakejpeure^ 

*  BUNGLE.  «.  /.  ti'rom  the  verb.]  A  botch; 
an  awkwa-dncfs ;  an  inaccuracy ;  a  clumfy  p'.*r- 
fonnance  — Errours  and  buu^Ui  are  committed, 
when  the  matter  is  in- apt  or  contu«iacioufl.  Riy 
^M  the  Creation. 

( I.)  *  To  Bundle,  v.  a.  To  botch;  to  manage 
^lumfily ;  to  condud  awkwaidly:  with  k^.— 
Othtr  devils,  that  fug^?eft  by  treafons. 
Do  botch  and  hustle  up  damnation. 
With  patched,  colouri^  and  with  forms  being 

fetcht 
"From  glift'ring  femblances  of  piety.      Sbakcfp* 
They  make  lasse  mifchief,  though  they  mean 
it  welh 
Their  int'relt  is  not  finely  (kawn^  and  bid, 
But  feems  are  coarfely  bua^ied up  ^x^^  feen.  Dryd, 
(1.)  *  To  Bungle,  v.  «.  [See  Buncx^er.J    Tp 
perform  clumfily. — 

When  men  want  light, 
They  make  but  buu^lin^  work.  Drydenm 

— LetttTB  to  me  are  aot  feldom  opened*  and  then 
feaied  in  a  bungling  nvuuicr  before  they  come  to 
D1V  hands.  Swift. 

*  BUNGLER.  «./.  [b<mngler^  Welch ;  4,  bon  y 
giert  irC.  the  laft  or  loweft  of  the  profeflion.  bayiej.] 
A  bad  workman ;  a  clu^nfy  pcrformerj  a  man  with- 
out fkill. — Painters,  at  the  firft,  were  fuch  btt/ig^ 
Urtf  and  fo  rude,  that,  when  they  drew  a  cow  or 
a  hog,  they  were  f^un  to  write  over  the  head  what 
it  was;  otherwiie  the  {^holder  knew  oot  what  to 
make  of  it.  Peaoham  on  Dra<u;iMg,-^ 

Hard  featurei  every  bungler  can  command  ^ 
To  draw  true  beauty  jQie^s  a  mafler's  hand. 

Diydeum 
A  bungler  thus,  who  fcarce  the  nail  can  hit» 
With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  pannel  fpUt. 

S^ifU 

*  BUNGLINGLy./j</a;.[from*K«^/j>^.]  Clum- 
tily ;  awkwardly. — To  denominate  them  ojionftcrs, 
they  muft  have  had  fome  fyitem  of  parts,  com- 
pounded of  folids  and  fluids,  that  executed,  though 
put  bunglittglyf  their  peculiar  fiindioas.  Mentlty. 

BUNGO.    See  Bongo,  N**  2. 

BUNHILL,  a  village  in  Wqrcefterihirc. 

BUNIAS,  in  botany,  a  gen^s  of  the  order  Sili- 
^oia,  belonging  to  the  tctradynamia  clafs  of 
plants;  apd  itmkingvnder  the  3^th  natural  order, 
Siliquqfe.  The  fiUqua  is  deciduous,  fpur-^ded, 
muricatedf  or  Ihagreened  with  unequal  pointed 
angles.  There  are  S  fpeciea;  Ul  aonual  plants,  but 
none  of-tbem  poiTefled  of  apy  remarkable  property. 

BUNI  VA,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  between  Tbef- 
laly  and  Achaia. 

BUNftJM,  PIG-HUT,  or  earth-nut,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genui  of  the  digynia  order,  beIon(^ng-to  < 
the  peataadria  clafs  of  piaot^ ;  and  io  the  uatur^ 
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method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellate. . 

The  corolla  is  uniform,  the  umbel  thick,  and  the 

fruit  ovate.  Thtrc  is  but  one  known  fpecics,  vii. 

BuNiuM  BULBocASTANUM,  with  a  globuJaT 
root.  It  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  Britain,  and  has  a  tuberous  folid  root, 
wnich  lies  dtad  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
finely  cut,  .md  lie  near  the  ground.'  The  ftalk 
rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  is  round,  channelled, 
and  folid ;  the  lou  er  part  being  naked ;  but  a^ 
bove,  where  it  branches  out,  there  is  one  leaf 
placed  below  c^'ery  branch.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  fl-iaped  like  tlu)fe  of  other  umbelliferous  plants ; 
the  feeds  are  fmall,  oblong,  and  wheu  ripe  arc  chan- 
nelled. The  roots  of  this  fort  are  frequently  dug 
up,  and  by  f<i>me  people  eaten  raw.  They  have 
much  rcfcmblance  in  tafle  to  a  che(hut,  whence 
the  fpccific  name. 

BUNK,  or  >  a  word  frequently  occurring  in 

BUNKLN,  \  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  phy- 
ficians.  We  do  not  at  this  time  certainly  know 
what  it  was ;  but  it  was  evidently  an  aromatic 
root  ufed  in  cardiac,  flomachic,  and  carminative 
compofition.     See  L^ucacantha. 

BUNKER'S  HILL,  a  high  {around  in  the  State 
of  Mallachufeits,  which  over-looks  the  whole  city 
of  Boftou ;  rendered  memorable  by  the  redoubt 
ereded  upon  it  by  the  AmericaRS,  and  confequent 
action  fought,  in  the  beginnipjg  of  the  American 
arar.    See  America,  §  14. 

BUNKON^    See  Acahthe,  N°  a,  and  A*r. 

CAILAM* 

•  BUNN.  o./  ibundo.  Span.}  A  kiod  of  &reet 
l)rea4- — 

Thy  fongs  are  (weeter  to  mine  ear^ 

Than  to  the  thirfty  cattle  rivers  clear; 

•Or  winter  porridge  to  the  laboring  youtli. 

Or  bunm  apd  fugar  to  the  damsel's  tooth. 

Gaf*i  PaJorMlu 

BUNNIDANE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Sligo. 

BUNSINGLASS,  a  village  in  Mayo  county. 

(i.)  •  BUNT. «./.  [corrupted,  as  Skinner  thinks, 
from  bent.'\  A  fwelling  part;  an  increafing  cavity. 
— The  wear  is  a  frith,  reaching  flopewife  through 
the  ooze,  from  the  land  to  loyr  water  mark,  and 
having  in  it  a  bunt  or  cod,  with  an  eye-hook,  where 
the  fifli  entering,  upon  the  coming  back  with  the 
ebb,  are  ftopped  from  iflumg  out  again,  foriakexi 
by  the  water,  and  left  dry  on  the  ooze.  Care<w. 

(%*)  Bunt  lines,  arc  (mail  lines  made  fail  to 
the  bottQm  of  the  fails,  in  the  fniddle  part  of  the 
bolt  rope,  to  a  crin*jle,  and  are  fo,  reeved  through 
a  fmall  block,  feized  to  the  yard.  Their  ufe  is  to 
trice  up"  the  bunt  of  the  fail  for  the  better  furlijig 
it  up. 

(3.)  Bunt  oIf  a  sail,  the  middle  part  of  it, 
formed  defignedly  into  a  bag  or  cavity,  that  the  ^ 
£iil  may  gather  mofc  wind.  It  is  ufed  jnoftly  in 
top-iails,  becaufe  courfers  are  generally  cut  iquare, 
or  lyith  but  fmall  allowance  for  bunt  or  compafs. 
The  bunt  holds  axuch  to  leeward  wind ;  that  is, 
it  hangs  much  to  leeward. 

•  2p  Bunt,  -y  »•  £from  the  noun.]  .  To  fwell 
put,  as  the  fail  bunu  out. 

•  BUNTER.  n,  /.  A  cant  word  for  a  woman 
who  picks  up  rags  about  the  ftrtet ;  and  ufed  by 
way  of  contempt,  for  any  low  vulgar  woman. 

.         PpP  I  BUNTINE 
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BUNTINK,  a  thin  woollen  ftufF>  of  which  the 
colours  and  fignals  of  a  (hip  are  ufually  made. 

(1.)  *  BUNTING.  »./.  [embfriza  alha,]  The 
name  of  a  bird. — I  took  this  lark  for  a  hunting* 

(2  \  BuMTiNGi  in  ornithology.  See  Embeiiiza, 

(;.)  *  Bunting,  w. /.  The  ftufF  of  which  a 
fhip's  colours  are  made. 

BUNllNGFORD,  ii  town  of  Hertford fhirr, 
feated  on  the  river  Rib,  on  the  road  to  Cambridge. 
Jt  ha-'  a  market  on  Monday,  and  two  fairs  oir  Jure 
39,  auu  Nov.  ^o.    Lon.  o.  6.  W.  Lat.  ?i.  55.  N. 

B^N  riNGSDALE,  a  village  in  Shropfhire, 
near  Drayton. 

BUNTZEL,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy 
of  Jauer.  The'^reateft  part  of  the  houfes  are  bu^lt 
with  itone,  nnd  there  were  forffierly'  rich  mines 
in  the  neig:hbourhood.  It  is  in  the  rpad  to  I^ip- 
fic}  and  its  chief  trade  is  earthen  ware.  Lon.  15. 
50.  E.  Lat.  51.11.  N. 
^  BUNT3LAU:    See  Boleslak. 

BUNTZLA  W,  a  town  of  Bohenua,  on  the  Elbe. 

Bun  WELL,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  4  miles  from 
■JVymuntlhani.*' 

•  BUNYAN,  John,  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
grefs,  was  boVn  at  filftbw,  near  Bedfoid,  in  i6*a8'. 
He  was  the  foii  of  a  tinker ;  and,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  wis  a  foldier  in*  the  J)arliamer»t  army, 
jmd  a  great  reprobate ;  but  being  at  length  deeply 
flrucl^  with  a  fenfe  of  his  guilt,  he  laid  af^de  his 
profligate  courfes,  becanie  remarkable  for  his  fo- 
pricty,  and  applied  himfelf  to  obtain  fpme  degree 
pf  learning.  About  1655,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  a   Baptifl:  copgre^atiori  at  Betlfordi 


and  was  foon  after  chofen* their  preacher:  but,  in 
1660,  being  taken  tip;  and  tried  for  presuming 
to  preach,' he  \ya8  cruelly  (entenced  (?o  perpetual 
baniftimerit  j  and  in  the  mean  time  committed' to 
jail,  where  neceflity  Obliged  hihi  to  learn  to  make 
long-tagged  thread-laces  for  his  fupport :  ^o  add 
to  his  diftrfcls,  lie  had  a  wife  and  feveral  thildren, 
among  whom  was  a  daughter  who  ^'as  blind.  •  In 
this  unjutt  apd  cniel  confinement,  he  was  detain- 
ed ir\  years',  and  during  that  time  wrote  many 
of  his  tracts  j  biit  he  was  at  length  difcharged,  by 
the  humane  interpofition  of  Dr  Barlow.  When 
king  James'ff  declarntion  for  liberty  of  confciente 
was  publiAcd,  he  Was  chofen  paftor  of  a  congre- 
gation at  Bedford.  *  He  at  length  died  of  fhe  fe- 
Vcr  at  London,  on  the  51ft  of  Aug.  1688;  aged 
60,  He  wrote  an  allegory,  called  The  Hcfy  War,  and 
fr»veral  other  rdigipus  pieces.  His  PiJ^rim^j  Fro" 
^refs  (which  may  be  jufty  ftiled  an  original  work,) 
ftas  been  tranflikttd -into  rhoft  J?<iropean  languages  j 
and  his  works  have  been  colleded  together,  and 
printed  in  two  volumes  folio.  '      *     '  • 

•  BUONACCX)RDO,  a  fmall  ftringed  mufical 
inftrument,  refembling  a  fpinnet,  ufed  by  chil^rerr 
to  learn  to  play  on^  becaufe  of  the  ihortneft  of 
their  fingefs.  >    '  » 

•  BUONOCARSL    See  Pieriwo  del  Vaga. 
^L)  *  ^UDY.  n.f.  [Ifota'y  othoy^^  Fr.  %<2,  Span.] 

A  'piece -of  cork  ^r  wood*  floating  on^  the  water, 

tic^  to  a  weight  at  the  bottonV*-- 

The  lilhermcn  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
appear  like  mice;  and  ybnd  fcUl  ancihoring  bark 
J)iminilh'd  to  her  cock  ;  hern:ock  a  bnoy^ 
Almoft  too  fma}!  for  fight,   ^akejp*  King  Lear, 
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Like  buoys,  that^never  fink  into  the  flood. 
On  learning's  furface  we  but  lie  and  nod. 

Papers  DwtciaJ, 

ill.)  Bdoy,  in  Tea  affairs,  a  fort  of  clofe  caik, 
)lock  of  wood,  falteneci  by  a  rope  to  tlie  an- 
chor, to  determine  the  place  where  the  anchor  is 
fitjiated,  that  the  fhip  may  not  come  too  near  it, 
to  entangle  her  cable'  about  the  ftock  or  the  fiukts 
of  it.    Buoys  are  of  various  kinds  j  as, 

J.  Buoys,  CAi^LE,  are  common  caflcs  employ- 
ed to  buoy  up  the  cables  in  different  places  from 
rocky  ground.  In  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  id 
Egypt,  every  fhip  is  moored  with  at  Icall  three 
cables,  and'  has  three  or  four  of  thefc  buoys  on 
each  cable  for  this  purpofe. 
a.  Buoys,  CAN,  or  cqne  buoys,  thefe  .are  m 


the  form  of  a  cone  j  and  of  this  conftniAion  arc 
all  the  buoys  which  afe  floated  over  dangerous 
banks  and  ihallows,  as  n  warning  to  pafling  ihip^ 
that  they  may  avoid  them.  They  are  extremely 
lai^ge,  that  they  may  be  feen  at  a  diftance ;  and 
are  faft'encrd  by'long  chains  to  the  anchors  which 
ate  funk  for  that  puipofe  at  fuch  places.    See 

PJateXLiy'.fg.S'  *    .       * 

'  3.  Buoys,  NUN,  are  fhaped  like  the  middle  fruf- 
tnim  of  two  cones,  abutting  upon  ohe  common 
bafe,  being  calks,  S^hich  are  large  in  the  middle, 
and  tapering  nearly  to  a  point  at  each  end.    PJate 

4.  Buoys,  wooden,  are  folid  pieces  of  timber^ 
fomctimes  in  the  fliape  of  a  cylinder,  and  fome- 
times  in  that  of  a  nun-boy ;  they  are  fumifhcd 
with  one  or  two  holes,  iii  which  to  fix  ^  thort 
piece  of  rope,  whofe  two  ends  being  fpliced  to- 
gether, make  a  fort  of  circle  or  ring  called  the 
ftrop. 

(III.)  Buoy  of  the  Nore,  is  a  buoy  placed 
at  the-  mmilh  of  the  river  Thames,  to  diredt  ma- 
riners how  to  avoid  a  dangerous  fand. 

(i.y*  To  Buoy.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  The 
u  is  mute,  in  both.]  To  keep  afloat;  to  b«^r  up. 
**-AH  art  is  ufed  to  fink  epifcopacy,  and  launch 
prefbytery  into  England ;  which  was  lately  buofed 
u|)  in  Scotland,  by'  the  like  artifice  of  a  covenant. 
A'.  CM.*— The  water  virhich  rifes  out  of  the  abyfs 
for  the  fupply  of  fprings  and  rivers,  would  not  have 
ftopped  at  the  furface  6f  the  earth,  but  marched 
diredlly  up  into  the  atmofphere,  wherever  there 
was  heat  enough  in  the  air  to  continue  its  afcent, 
and  buoy  it  up«  tVoodivard^i  NaturalBiJioiy. 

(a.)  *  ^<?  Buoy.  i\.  ».  To  float  j  to  fife  by 
fpeciflck  lightnefs.— Rifing  meiit  ^-ill  bwy  up  at 
lift.  Pope's  EJpiy  on  Crit. 

♦  BUOYANCY. »./.  [from  bmyanu]  The  qua- 
lity  of  floHting.—All  th^  winged  tribes  owe  their 
flight  and  buoyancy  to  it.  Derbfims  Phi^e^-Tbeolagy, 

*  BUOYANl\  &dh  [from  *w>.]  Floating ; 
light ;  that  which  will  not  fink.  Dryden  ufes  the 
word,  perhaps  improperly,  for  fomething  that  ha$ 
deniity  enough  to  tinder  a  floating  body  from 
finking.— I  fwam  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  un- 
der me  was  buoyant.  'Dryden, — 

^  His  once  fo  vivid  nerves, 

So  ^vkWKii  igioyant  fpint,  now  no  more 

Infpire  the  coUrfe.  Tbomfon, 

BuOy-rope,'  the  rop  which  faftens  the  buoy 

to  the  anchor :  it  (hould  be  little  m(ve  than  equal 

laleng^  to  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  an-' 
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chor  lies,  as  it  is  intended  to  float  near,  or  imme^ 
diately  above,  the  bed  of  it,  that  the  pilot  may  at 
all  times  know  the  fituation  thereof.  See  Hate 
XJLVI./^.  lo,  where  b  reprefents  the  anchor,  r  the 
buoy-rope,  and  d  the  buoy  floating  on  the  lurface 
of  the  water.  The  buoy-rope  is  often  extremely 
nfefiil  otherwife,  in  drawing  up  the  anchor  when 
the  cable  is  broke.  It  Ihould  always,  therefore, 
be  of  fufficient  ftrength  for  this  purpofe,  or  elfe 
the  anchor  may  be  loft  through  negligence. 

BouY,  SLINGS  OF  THE,  the  ropcs  which  are 
faftened  about  it,  and  by  which  it  is  hung  :  they 
are  curioufly  fpliced  around  it,  fomething  refem- 
bling  the  braces  of  a  drum. 

Buoy,  to  stream  thf,  is  to  let  it  fall  from 
the  fhip's  fide  into  the  water ;  which  is  always 
done  before  they  let  go  the  anchor,  that  it  may 
not  be  retarded  by  the  buoy-rope  as  it  finks  to 
the  bottom. 

BUPALUS,  a  celebrated  fcnlptor,  and  native 
of  the  ifland  of  Chios,  was  the  fon,  grand fon,  and 
pTcat-grandfon  of  fculptors.  He  had  a  brother, 
named  Athems^  of  the  fame  profeflion.  They 
flourilhed  about  the  6oth  Olympiad :  and  were 
cotemporary  with  Hipponax,  a  poet  of  an  ugly 
and  defpicable  figure.  Our  fculptors  diverted 
tht^mfelves  in  reprefenting  him  under  a  ridiculous 
form.  But  Hipponax  wrote  fo  lliarp  a  fatire  a- 
gainft  them,  that  they  hanged  themfelves.  Pliny, 
however,  does  not  allow  this,  but  fays,  that  af> 
ter  Hipponax  had  taken  his  revenge,  they  made 
fevcral  fine  ftatues  ;  particularly  a  Diana  at  Chios, 
uhich  was  placed  very  high,  and  appeared  with 
a  frowning  countenance  to  thofe  that  cafne  in 
and  with  a  pleafknt  one  to  thofe  that  went  out. 
There  were  feveral  ftatues  at  Rome  made  by 
them ;  and  they  worked  only  in  the  white  marble 
of  the  iHe  of  Paros.  Paufanias  mentions  Bupalus 
as  a  good  architect  as  well  as  fculptor;  but  fays 
nothing  of  Athenis. 

BUPHAGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  picae.  The  beak  is  ftraight  and 
quadrangular ;  the  mandibles  are  gibbous,  entire, 
and  the  gibbofity  is  greater  on  the  out  fide.  The 
ftfet  are  of  the  ambulatory  kind.  The  body  is 
greyi(h  above,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow  below ;  the 
tail  is  ftiaped  like  a  wedge.  See  Plate  XLI./^,  i. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  tiz, 

BuPHAGA  African  A,  the  African  Beef-Eater^ 
a  native  of  Senegal.  It  frequently  perches  upon 
oxen,  and  picks  out  the  worms  from  their  backs. 

BUPHONIA,  [froni  jSv;  ox,  and  pm^  flaughter.J 
in  antiquity,  an  Atheiiiap  feaft,  denominated  from 
a  bullock  (lain  therein,  with  quaint  formalities, 
For  the  origin  of  the  buphonia,  we  are  told  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ox :  but 
it  once  happened,  at  the  feaft  of  the  dipoliat  that 
*n  ox  eat  the  com,  others  fey  the  cakes,  which 
had  been  dreffed  for  the.  fecrifice.  Thaulon  the 
prieft,  enraged  at  this,  prefently  killed  him,  and 
fied  for  it.  On  which  the  Athenians,  fearinj  the 
frfentment  of  the  gods,  and  feigning  themtelves 
Ignorant  who  had  committed  the  fad,  brought 
the  bloody  axe  before  the  judges,  where  ft  was 
folcmnly  arraigned,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned !  In  memory  of  the  event,  this  feaft  was 
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prieft  to  fly,  and  judgment  to  be  given  about  tlie 
flaughter  of  the  ox. 

BUPHTHALMUM,  ox-eve  :  A  genus  of  the 
polygamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
gendia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitx  The 
receptacle  is  paleaceous :  the  pappus  an  indifierent 
rim ;  the  feeds,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  radius,  e- 
marginated  on  the  fides ;  the  ftigmata  of  the  her- 
maphrodite florets  undivided.  There  are  ten  fpe- 
cies ;  all  of  which  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  \ 
and  thofe  which  do  not  by  parting  their  roots, 
or  cutting  olf  their  branches.  Some  of  the  fpeciea 
are  tender,  and  require  to  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed. 
The  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

'     I.   BtJPHTHALMUM    ARBORESCENS,  rifcS  With 

feveral  woody  ftems  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
gamiihed  with  leaves  very  luiequal  in  fize ;  fome 
are  narrow  and  long,  others  are  broad  and  ob- 
tufe ;  thefe  are  intermixed  at  thv  feme  joint,  and 
often  at  the  intermediate  one ;  they  are  green  and 
placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  5  they  arc  of  a  pale  yel- 
low colour,  and  have  fcaly  empalements. 

a.  BuPHTHALMum  HELtANTHOiDEs,  a  native 
of  North  America.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  and 
an  annual  ftalk,  which  rifcs  6  or  8  feet  high, 
gamiflied  at  each  joint  with  two  oblong  heart- 
ihaped  leaves,  which  have  three  longitudinal  veins, 
and  the  bafe  on  one  fide  ihorter  than  the  other. 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  re- 
fembiing  a  fmall  fun  flower. 

BUPHTHALMUS,  in  botany,  a  name  given 
by  fome  of  the  ancients  to  the 'great  houfe-Ieek, 
or  SEDUM  MAjus,  from  the  manner  of  its  grow- 
ing  in  clufters  refembling  the  eves  of  large  animals, 

BUPLEURUM,  hare's  ear,  or  Thorough- 
wax :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belongmg 
to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natu- 
ral method  ranking  unde^  the  45th  order,  Umbel- 
latsB.  The  involucra  of  the  part  ialumbels  are 
large  in  proportion,  and  pentaphyllous ;  the  pe- 
tals involuted  or  rolled  inwards ;  the  fruit  round- 
iih,  compreiTed,  and  ftriated.  The  principal  fpe- 
cies is  the 

BVPLEURUM  FRUTicosuM,  Or  fhrubby  Ethio- 
pian hartwort.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftem,  di- 
viding into  numerous  branches,  forming  a  bufliy 
head  5  or  6  feet  high,  adorned  with  oblong,  oval 
entire  leaves  of  a  pale  green  colour,  placed  alter- 
nate, with  yellow  flowers  in  umbels  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  which  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  - 

BUPRESTIS,  in  cntomologv,  a  genus  of  infeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  an- 
tennae are  fetaceous,  and  as  long  as  the  thorax ; 
The  head  is  half  drawn  back  within  the  thorax : 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  antennie  are 
ferrated :  The  mouth  is  armed  with  jaws,  and 
^miflied  with  palpi  t  The  elytra  are  mai^gined, 
and  cover  the  abdomen ;  and  the  tarfi  have  5  ar- 
ticulations :  The  feet  are  faltatorii.  There  are 
a;  fpecies  of  this  infedl,  moft  of  them  natives  of 
the  Indies.    The  French  hare  given  the  name  of 


fcftituted,  in  which  it  was  ftill  cuftomary  for  the    Rkhard  to  this  genus,  on  account  of  the  bcauti- 
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tti  Tic]i  colours  with  which  moft  of  the  inft^fts  be- 
longing to  it  are  adorned.  Infc^fts  of  this  gtnus 
<»K  not  common  in  England,  They  are  of  the 
richeftifplendour;  and  fome  appear  when  alive^ 
ito  be  adoriied  with  the  refulgent  particles  of  eme- 
ralfisy  rubies,  diam^iUy  and  gold.  Applied  to 
the  niicrofo?pe,  the  fplendour  is  fo  gteat  as  to 
jflazzle  the  eye.  Or^e  of  the  moll  ohlong  ^- 
f  iesy  is, 

Bu?RESTi«   tjUTTATA,    The  whole  body  i$ 

freen  and  gold  with  a  bluifh  caft  underneath ; 
ut  what  diftinguiJhes  it,  are  4  white  deprefled 
ipots  upon  the  elytra,  two  upon  each.  One  of 
tdt-L-  dots  is  or)  the  outward  rku  of  the  elytrum, 
iibout  the  middle  of  it,  neajrthe  abdomen,  and  is 
Xht  larger  one.  The  other  is  «;)  the  inner  edge, 
clofe  tp  the  future^  about  ^  of  that  future  down- 
^vards,  and  exactly  c^pofite  its  fellow  on  -the  o- 
tiier  elytrum.  This  latter  one  is  the  finaller.  The 
whole  upper  ppt  of  the  in  fed,  viewed  through  a 
flafs,  appears  Haely  dotted.  This  fpecie^  has 
been  fotind  in  timber-yards.  Sec  PJaU  XLlLfy.  9. 

BUP TON.  a  town,  4  in.  N.  rf  Calne,  Wihs. 

BUQUOJ^  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Clais,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
Artois ;  9  miles  W.  «f  fiapaume.  XiOn.  2»  40.  £« 
jLat.  50.  12.  N. 

( I.)  *  BUR,  Boua,  Bor,  come  firom  tlie  Sax. 
i«r,  an  kiner-chamber,  or  pl4£e  of  ihade  and  re- 
tirement. Gih/oti^s  Camden, 

(2.)  "*  Bur.  «. /:  !^laf»pa ;  hourr^,  Jsr.  is  do^vun*^ 
Jhe  bur  being  filled  with  a  foft  tomcntum^  or  down.] 
A  rough  head  of  a  plant,  called  a  imniojrif  whicb 
#icks  to  the  hair  or  clothes. — 
Nothing  tcemA 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  t  hi  flics,  keckiies,  Imrj^ 

Lofing  both  beauty  and  utility.  Sh/tJ^e/.  Hen.  V. 
Hang  off,  thou  cat  thou  Jb^  ;  vile  thing,  let 
loofe ; 

Or  I  wijl  (hake  tlicc  from  n>c  IFkc  a  ferpent* 

Shakcfpeare^ 
••—Dependents  and  iuitors  are  always  the  IfWii 
^and  fomctimes  the  briers  of  favourites.  H'loi.ton. — 
Whither  betake  hta: 

From  the  chill  dew,  amoi^  ru^e  buns  and 
thiftles.  ~    *        Milton, 

Aad  where  th«  orales  with  violets  once  were 
crownM, 

Kow  kxxotty  ^jyrjaodthoms  difgracc  theground^ 

J^ryden, 
-^A  fellow  ftttck  like  a  bur^  there  was  no  fiukii^ 
Jiiin  off.  Arhutbnot^s  Hifiory  of  John  BiM. 

{3.)  Bua,  in  chivah7,  a  broad  ring  of  iron,  be* 
liind  the  place  made  for  the  hand  on  thefpears  u- 
fcd  formerly  in  tilting  5  which  bur  was  brought 
to  reft  when  the  tiltef  cha^ge^  bis  /pear. ' 

BUIiACO  DK  VELTA,  in  ichthology,  a  fiih 
caught  OH  the  (hore  of  (kafil :  better  Jluowq  by 
its  Brafilian  name,  cuM^i-coARA« 

BURAGRAG,  a  river  of  Barbary,  in  the  king.. 
<i9^  of  Fez,  wliich  rlfes  in  the  confin^of  Chausi 
f  mis  along  the  borders  of  Fez  and  'j^  ei>i6ina,  aud 
^alls  jnl,o  the  AtlaiiUc  at  Sallee. 

BURBACH,  a  town  near  Hinkley,  Lciccfter. 

BURBARUSi  in  icyhthologv,  a  nan>Q  givcniby 
P4UI  Jbvlus,  iUid  others  to  toe  carp.    See  Cy- 

^AINUS. 

flJRBUS,  in  commerce,  a  finall  coin  "at  AI- 
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giers,  with  the  anns  of  tlie  dey  itruck  on  botk 
jides.     It  is  worth  half  an  afper. 

(i.)  BURBKCK,  a  river  ia  WeftmorelamJ, 
wliich  runs  into  the  Lune. 

(2.}  BoRBECK,  a  village^near  Apjleby#N°  i. 

BURBER,  an  E&yptiau  piece  of  copper  money ; 
thick  and  as  broad  as  a  Hxpence;  la  of  them 
make  a  medin£. 

BURBICH,  a  town  W.  of  Great  Bedwin.  Wilts. 

(i.)  ♦  BURBOT. »./.  A  fiih  fuU  of  prickles.  Did. 

(2.)  Burbot  is  the  Engliih  name  of  the  ii\}&* 
TELA  FuviATins;  a fi(h  common  in  the  Trtnt, 
and  other  rivers  in  Eugland.  It  is  al£b  called  the 
eel-{)out,  and  is  the  gadus  lota  of  Linnaius. 

BURJ^OOK,  a  village  in  EHlvs,  between  Alh- 
ilen  and  Steeple-Bumlled. 

BURCA,  among  the  Tarks^  the  name  of  the 
;rich  covering  of  the  door  of  the  houfe  at  Mecca  ; 
it  is  10  feet  long  and  5  wide ;  and  there  att?  k  vl- 
xal  figures  and  Arabic  letters  on  it,  very  ncfa  (em- 
broidered in  gold,  on  a  ground  of  red  and  ^n-eu. 
It  is  carried  about  in  their  folemn  proceflions,  and 
is  often  ftopt,  that  the  people  m.iy  touch  it. 

BUHCEbTER.    See  Bicester. 

BURCHALK,  a  village  in  WiJtfhire. 

BURCHAM,  MAGNA,  ^  three  lai::ge  villages  in 

BuRCHAM-N£WTON,>> Norfolk,  4  miles  NE- 

B  u  R  c  H  A  M  -To  F  r  s  ;    j^i  Caftle-Rifiiig. 

BURCIIAU8EN,  a  town  of  Germany,  io  the 
Lower  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  river  Saltz.  Lon. 
13.  2^.£.  Lat.  48.5.  N. 

BURCHILLS,  a  villagein  9taffordfLIre,  z  mik 
NW.  of  Wallal. 

BURCIiOPE,  between  Hecefonl  aad  Xcop 
xniufter. 

(i.)  BURCOMB,  a  town  in  DorfetfhhK. 

\l!\  BURrOMB  LUIXSE,  N£.  of  BruttoQ. 

/ J.J  BuRCOMB,  NORTH,  ^  two    Villages,  near 

|4.)  BuRCOMB,  sou-TH,  ^  Salllbury,  Wiltih. 

BURCOT,  4  villages:  viz.  i.  in  Northamj;>- 
tonili.  near  Towcefter :  2.  in  Oxfordlh.  near  Dor- 
chefter:  3.  in  Shropfhire,  NW.  of  Great  Wen- 
lock  :  and,  4.  in  Somerfetlhire,  S£.  o?  Wnatoa. 

BURDA,  in  authors  of  the  middle  age^  deuotcs 
41  garment  made  of  ruihes. 

BURDACIv,  an  £g)'ptian  yeffel,  whi^fa  fheep 
iifually  drink  out  of,  at  Cairo*.  They  are  made 
of  a  peculiar  -fort  of  eailh,  which  is  fuppbfed  to 
cool  the  water,  and  are  always  fet  out  to  the  north, 
£0  keep  the  cooler,  and  covered  ifith  a  ftrainery 
to  prevent  any  thing  falling  into  the  water;  they 
are  of  fo  porous  a  ftructuxe,  that  the  water  put 
£|^o  them  will  get  through  thcin  in  4  few  days. 

BURDECiALA,  or  Burdigala,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  trading  port  town  ^f  Aquitania,  ii* 
tuated  on  a  lake  gf  the  /ea,  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Garunma.  It  was  a  famous  feat  of  the 
Muies,  (as  appeal's  by  Aufonlus's  book,  qititled 
Pro/e/forejf)  «md  the  birth  place  of  AuXbauis.  It  ia 
now  called  Bourdsaux. 

»  BURDELAIS.  »./.    A  fort  of  grape. 

(i.)  *  BURDEN. »./ i^/ir/i>^j?,  Sax.andthcxefore 
properly  written  hurlben.  It  is  fuppyofed  to  come 
Irom  burdoi  Lat.  a  mule.]  («  A  load ;  jbrnething 
to  be  carried. — 

.    CameU  have  their  provender 

Only  for  bearing  burdemt  aoff  fore  blows 

For  Nuking  unocr'them.        ^Sij^Jitf*  Qoriolanui. 
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—It  fs  of  uie  in  lading  fhip?,  and  msTf  help  to 
ihew  what  ^fW«»  in  the  (tveral  kinds  they  will 
be?r.  Bacons  Phjf,  Rem.  2.  Something  gnevous 
or  wearifome. — ^^ 

Couldft  thou  fupport 
Tbat?  Ifw^Jetfi  heavier  than  tM^  earth  to  bear? 

Miiton*j  Paradtfi  Lojt^ 
— None  of  the  thrngs^that  are  to  learn,  fhonld  e- 
rer  be  made  a  Awv/^ir  to  them,  or  impo&dtm  them 
asatafk.  Locke, ^ 

Deaf,  giddy,  he?p!e(fi^  left  alone. 
To  all  ray  friends  a  dunien  groMm. 
y.  A  birth:  now  obfolete.— 

Thou  hadft  a  wife  once^  calletf  JBimlia,. 
That  bore  thee  at  a  Imrden  two  fair  Ibns.  SBnk. 

4.  The  veufe  repeated  m  a  fcng  j  the  bob^  the 
chorus. — 

At  cv'ry  dofc  (he  made^th'  attending  throng 
Rfeply'd  and  bcWe  the  lwrden^^\c  fong.  Dryd. 

5.  The  quantity  that  a  (hip  will  carry ;  or  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  fhip:  as»  a*  (hip  of  a  hundred  tons 

Surdcft. 

(a.}'Btii(i)£ifal£b  denotes  a  fixed  quantity  of 
certain  cominodities.  A  bttrden  of  gad-fteel  is  two 
fcore,  or  lao  pounds. 

(jO'BcftDEN,  orBoRTDO!*,  iBo^rdoff,  Fr]  in 
mufic,  the  drone  or  baft,  and  the  pix>e  or  firing 
which  pl^ys  it :  faetice  the  Ifurden  of  a  fong.  ( See? 
$  T.  drf,  4*)'  A  chord  which  is  to  be  divided,  tb 
perfom*  the  intervals  of  mulic,  when  open-  and 
undivided,  i^  alfo*  called  the  Aftr//^». 

('4-)-B<rR08N  OP  A  SHIP,  ((f  I.  ^/.  5.)' is  its 
contents,  or  the  nuniber  of  tons  it  will  carry;  It 
may  be  determined  thus :  Multiply  the  length  of 
the  keel,  taken  within  board,  by  the  breadth  of 
the  fliip,  within  board,  taken  from  the  midfhrp- 
beam,  from  plank  to  plank  y.  and  multiply  the 
produift  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  taken  from  tht 
plank  below  the  keelibni  to  the  under  part  of  the 
upper  deck  |»)ank ;  and  divide  the  laft  produdt  by* 
94  ;  the  quotient  is' the  content  of  the  tannage  re- 
quired.   See  Fr  bi  ghx. 

(5.)  BvRDEN,  SHIPS  OF,  denote  thofe  of  3 larger 
and  heavier  fort,  carrying  500  tons,  or  upivanls. 

(6.) RORDENs, THE  BEARING  oFjisrecomnftend- 
ed  by  Ringelberg  as  the  beft  fort  of  exercife ;  efpe- 
cially  to  ftpengthen  men  of  ft«dy.  For  this  end 
he  had  a  gown  lined  with  plates  of  lead,  which 
he  could  juft  lift  with  both  his  hands.  This  load 
he  bore  6  or  7  days  together,  either  increafing  ordi- 
minilbing  it  as  he  found  occafion  %  by  which  means 
he  could  both  write  and  exercife  at  the  (hmetime. 

*  To  BuRD£^f.  T.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  load ; 
to  incumber.— ^tfr^i*;?  not  thyfelf  above  thy  pow- 
er. Eechdf,  xiii.  a. — I  mean  not  that  other  men  be 
eafed,  and  you  burdened,  Corinthiansy  viii.-i3. — 

What  meats  and  drinks  they  had,  fufficM, 
Not  burdened  nature.  Miittn, 

*  &URDENER.  «./.  [from  burden:\  A  loader  ;- 
an  oppreiTor. 

*  BURBENOUS.  adj.  [from  burden.-]    1.  Grie- 
vous ;  bppreffive  -,  wearifome. — Make  no  jeft  of 
that  which  hath  fo  eameftly  fierce  I  me  through, 
nor  let  that  be  light  to  thee,  whi. 
httrdenous.  Sidmy      1.  T^^lefs;  C' 

To  what  can  I  be  i.lcfu!,  w 
But  to  fit  idle  on^he  houfhok' 
A  bwrd^nom  drone  5  to  vifitar 
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•  BURDENSOME,  aij,  [from  bvrden,^  Cfie- 
vous ;  troublefome  to  be  bom. — 

His  leifure  told  fiim,  thrrt  his  time  was  come. 
And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burdenfome,  MUu 

Could  I  but  live  till  burdtenfomf  they  prove, 
My  life  wcwld  be  immortal  as  myit>ve. 

Drjd.  Ind.  Emp. 
— AflRftanccs  always  attending?  us,  upon  the  eafy 
condition  of  our  pravers,  and  by  which  the  moft 
Surdfnff>mr  dwiy  will  tiecome  light  andeai^.  Rt^erj, 

•  BURDENSOMENESS.  rr.f  [from  burdeni^ 
Siuifk  fchve.\  \Veipht ;  heavinefe  j  uneifmcfs  to  be  bom. 

BURBFOWrH,  2 town, S.  of  ThrKk,  Yorkfli^ 

BURDHAM,  4  mi  from  Chich^ftfer,  Suffex. 

BURDIGALA.    See  BuRDECAia:. 

BURDINGflURY,  N.  of  ftchingljonf,'  Warwick. 

I  J,}  BURDO,  in  p!T5-fl<Jlogy,  a  mongrel  beaft 
ctf  Durdeni  produced  by  a  horfe  and  -  fiie-afs,  br 
which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  wxjle,  which  »- 
that  produced  or  a  male  aft  by  a  mare. 

(i.J  BoRDo,  or  BURDON,  in  \\Titei?s  of  th^ 
middle  age,^  denotes  a  piljrrim's  long  ftalf,  as  do^ 
ing  the  office  on' that  occafion  df  a  mule. 

(i.)  ♦  BURDOCK.  »./.  [fifffolntri.l    A  peaf. 

(».)BoRDOGK.  SeeARCTiuMf  and  Xanthium, 
•  (r^  i;)  BURDON^  1  townsiin*  Dilrtiam,  N.  of 
Seton. 

(3.)  Buri>6n',  oxiAT,,  7  two^ftUages  betweent 

U-)  BvRDOV,  tiTTLE,  5  Darlington  and  Stocks- 
ton. 

(5.)  BtJRDOif,  oLD^.  near  Luihley  C.  Durham. 

(6.)  BukDON.  See  BirRD£Nr^3>  and  BiaRDO^ 
ft. 

BURDONARIT,  an  appellation  given  to  pil- 
grims,- who  travelled  out  of  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

BURDOiM:RAIG,  a  village  in  Northumber- 
land, NW.  of  Ellefdon. 

BIFRDROP,  two  villages:  i.  in  Oxfordfh.  ^ 
m.  SW.  of  Banbury:  a,  in  Wiltsi  near  Swindon. 

BURDSWOLD,  in  Cumberland,,  E.  of  Aikcr- 
tbn  Caftle. 

BURDSYARDS,  a  diftrift  i»  Banff  (hire,  ort 
which  there  are  very  extenfive  plantations  of  firsw 
The  manfion  houle  commands  fuch  a  fine  view  of 
Forres,  Findhohn,  the  Moray  Firth,  &c.  that  it  is 
reckoned  **  one  of  the  beft  limations,  which  any 
country  can  afibrd."  Stat.  Ace-  Voh  XVII,  ^.  45  r^ 

BURDUNCULUS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 
(bme  to  the  plant  known  amongft  botanical  writ* 
ers  by  the  name  of  bttgtbffum  echhidei  capHulis  car^ 
dUibfnedHlL 

•  BUREAU.  «./.  [bureau,  Fr.]  Acheft  of  draw- 
ers  with  a  writing  bpard.  It  is  pronounced  a&  i£ 
it  were  fpelt  htro. — 

For  not  the  defk  with  filver  nails. 

Nor  bureau  of  expence. 

Nor  ftandifh  well  japan'd,  avails 

To  writing  of  good  fenfe.  "^       S<wiff» 

BURELL^  or  /  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo,. 

BURELLA,  J  near  tlie  river  Sangro.  Lon. 
14.  43'  E.  Tat.  41.  tiS,"^. 

(r.)  BUREN,  a  town  of  German)^,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Wcftphalia,  and  bifhopric  ot  Paderboni ; 
feated  on  tlie  river  Alme,  10  m,  S.  of  Paderborn. 
Lon  8.  fi  i,  E.  Lat.'53.  16.  N. 

(3.)  BuKtN,  a  town  in  Gueldcrland*  Loa.  5. 
21.  £.  Lat.  52.  o.  N.  I 
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BUR  ( 

BURESS)  a  town  near  Nevland,  Suffolk* 

BUREZLAND,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania. 

BURFIELD,  in  Berkfh.  SW.  of  Reading. 

(i.)  BURFORD,  a  t<5wn  of  Oxfordftiire,  feat- 
ed  on  an  afcent  on  the  river  Windruihy  chiefly 
noted  for  making  faddles.  The  Downs  near  it, 
noted  for  horfe  races,  are  of  great  advantage  to  it. 
It  is  *3  miles  WNW.  of  Banbury,  and  71  W.  of 
London.    Lon.  i.  37.  W.  Lat.  51.  46*  N. 

(a,  3.)  BuRFORD,  1  villages;  i.  in  Shropfli. 
near  Tenbuiig :  and,  3.. near  Warwick. 

(i.)  BURG,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliire,  feated  in 
a  marfh,  i»  m.  S£.  of  Bofton,  and  117  N.  of  Lon- 
don.   Lon.  o«  5.  £.  Lat.  S3'  x^*  N. 

(a.)  Bur9j  a  town  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands, 
in  Zutphen,  feated  on  the  Old  lOHIt  18  m.  £.  of 
Nimeguen.    Lon.  6.  1%.  £.  Lat.  51.  o.  N. 

{3.}  Burg,  Burgh,  or  Dun,  in  northern  to- 
pography.   See  Dun. 

(4.)  Burg,  a  promontory,  or  head  land,  on  the 
coaft  of  Ai^yll-ihire,  feveral  miles  in  circuit,  and 
liiing  to  a  conliderable  height  in  a  conic  form. 
There  are  many  broken  Bafaltic  pillars  in  it. 

is.)  *  Burg.  »./.    See  Burrow. 
6.)  Burg  upon  sands,  a  town  in  Cumber- 
land; by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Bru- 

NANBURGH. 

(x.)  *  BURGAGE.  «./•  [from  Aurgy  or  Aur- 
row*]  A  tenure  proper  to  cities  and  towns,  where- 
by men  of  cities  or  burrows  hold  their  lands  or  te- 
nements of  the  king,  or  other  lord,  for  a  certain 
yearly  rent.  Co<weL — The  grofs  of  the  borough  is 
lurveyed  together  in  the  beginning  of  the  county ; 
and  there. are  fome  oflier  particular  burgages 
thereof,  mentioned  under  the  titles  of  particular 
mens  poflefliona.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind, 

(1.)   BUROAOE,  or  TENURE    IN    BURGAGE,   IS 

only  a  kind  or  town  foccage;  as  common  soc- 
CAGE,  by  which  other  lands  are  holden,  is  ufual- 
ly  of  a  rural  nature.  A  borough  is  diftinguiihed 
from  other  towns  by  the  right  of  fending  members 
to  parliament ;  and  where  the  right  of  ele<Etion  is 
by  bux]gage  tenure,  that  alone  is  a  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  borough.  Tenure  in  burgage, 
therefore,  or  burgage  tenure,  is  where  houfes  or 
lands  which  were  formerly  the  fcite  of  houfes  in 
an  ancient  borough,  are  held  of  ibme  lord  in  com- 
mon ioccage^  by  a  certain  eftabliihed  rent.  And 
they  Teem  to  have  withftood  the  fhock  of  the  Nor- 
man encroachments,  principally  on  account  of 
their  infignificancy,  which  made  it  not  worth 
while  to  compel  them  to  an  alteration  of  tenure, 
as  X 00  of  them  put  together  would  fcarce  have  a- 
mountcd  to  a  knight's  fee.  Befides,  the  owners 
of  them,  being  chiefly  artiticers,  and  pcrfons  en- 
gaged in  trade,  could  not  with  any  tolerable  pro- 
priety be  put  on  uich  a  military  eftabliibment  as 
the  tenure  in  chivalry  was.  The  free  foccage, 
therefore,  in  which  thefe  tenements  are  held, 
feems  to  be  plainly  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty  j 
which  may  alfo  account  for  the  great  variety  of 
cuftoms  afie<fling  many  of  thefe  tenements  fo  held 
in  ancient  burgage;  the  principal  and  moft  re- 
markable of  which  is  that  called  Borough  Englijh* 
See  Borough  English,  J  i,  i*    . 

putLxi 

\  The  quotaiion  fn  m  Pope  -'vas  print  </  9;i  BuROEOis^  as  <;«  example^  in  Jchnfon's  folio  Di6tis>uary. 
This  <work  is  all  -»  llai  tjpim 
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»  BURGAMOT.  n.f.  [Affgamottef  #f.]  i.  A 
fpecies  of  pear.    a.  A  kind  of  perfume. 

•  BURGANET.  Burgonet.  n.f.  [from  hr- 
ginotey  Fr.]    A  kind  of  helmct.-r- 

Upon  his  head  his  gliftring  hurganet^ 

That  which  ^'as  wrought  by  wonderousderice. 

And  curioufly  engraven,  he  did  fit.        Spenftr* 
This  day  I  U  wtvu-  aloft  my  burgonet^ 

Ev'n  to  aitright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Sbakefftart. 
— I  was  page  to  a  footman,  carrying  afier  him  hi» 
pike  and  burganet*  Hakeqvill  on  Providence. 

BURGAT,  two  villages ;  i.  in  HampQiire,  near 
Fordingbridge:  1.  in  SuiTolk,  near  Buddefdale. 

Burgat-pameram,  in  Wilts,  near  Doifetih. 

BURGATE,  S.  of  Godalmin,  Surry. 

BURGAU,  in  natural  hi  (lory,  the  name  of  a 
lax^e  fpecies  of  fea-fjiail,  of  the  lunar  or  round- 
mouthed  kind.  It  is  very  beautifully  lined  with 
a  coat,  of  the  nature  of  mothi  r-of-pearl ;  and  the 
artificers  take  this  out,  to  ufe  under  the  naxne  of 
mother-of-pearl,  though  fome  call  it  after  the 
name  of  the  fhell  they  take  it  from,  burgaudine. 

BURG  AUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  Fn:nch 
artificers  to  what  we  call  motlier-of-peari»  In 
their  works,  they  do  not  ufe  the  common  nacre 
ihell  for  this,  but  the  lining  of  the  American  bur- 
gau.  Hence  burgaudine  and  mother-of-pearl  are 
ufcd  fynonimoudy  for  both. 

(i.)  BURGAW,  a  margraviate  of  Suabia. 

(a.)  Burg  AW,  a  town  in  the  margraviate,  N®  r. 

BURGDORF,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  t!ie  canton  of  Bern,  feated  on  an  emi* 
nence  j  about  a  pHlol  ihot  from  the  river  Emma  ; 
which,  as  it  often  changes  its  bed,  frequently  due^ 
much  mii'chief.  It  runs  at  the  foot  of  a  ruck  of 
a  prodigious  height,  and  there  is .  a  ftone  bridge 
over  it.  Near  the  town  there  in  a  fulphureouft 
fpring  which  f applies  their  baths  with  water,  rec- 
koned good  againit  palfies  and  difeafes  of  the 
nerves.    I,on.  7-  35.  £•  Lat.  47.  6.  N. 

•  BURGEOIS.  «./.  [bourgeois^  Fr.]  i.  A  citi- 
zen;  a  burgefs.  — It  is  a  repubUck  itfelf,  under 
the  protet^on  of  the  8  ancient  cantons.  There 
are  m  it  100  burgeoijy  and  about  zooo  fouls.  M-- 
difon  im  Italy,  a.  A  type  of  a  particular  fort,  pro- 
bably called  fo  from  him  who  firit  ufed  it ;  as,  f 
Laugh  where  we  muft,  be  candid  where  we 
can. 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Pope. 
.  BURGEON,  [^bourgeon,  Fr.  a  bud,)  in  garden- 
ing, a  knot  or  button  put  forth  by  the  branch  of 
a  tree  in  fpriug^  the  fame  with  eye,  bud,  os 

(i.)  *  BURGESS.  «./.  [burgeoij,  Fr.]  r.  A  ci- 
tizen ;  a  freeman  of  a  city  or  corporate  town.  4. 
A  rjprelentative  ot  a  town  corporate.— The  whole 
cafe  was  difperfed  by  the  knights  of  ihires,  and 
hurgejfes  of  towns,  through  all  the  veins  of  the 
land.  Wotton.  ^ 

(2.)  Burgess  likewife  fignifies  one  Who  pof- 
fefl'es  a  tenement  in  a  borough.  The  word  is  alfo 
applied  to  tlic  magiftrates  of  fome  toi%-ns ;  as  the 
bailiff  and  biu-gelles  of  Leominlier.  Anciently, 
burgefles  were  held  in  great  contempt  j  being  re- 
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puted  feirile,  baie,  and  unfit  for  v^ar ;  fo  that  the 
fCTitry  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  fa- 
milies, or  fight  ^ith  them ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof, 
were  to  appoint  champions.  A  burgefs's  Ton  >sras 
reputed  of  age,  when  he  could  diftin^ly  count 
money,  meafure  cloth,  &c. 

(3.)  Burgesses,  in  the  ad  fenfe  abote  ftated,  (§ 
I.)  are  fuppofed  to  reprcfent  the  mercantile  pait, 
or  trading  interefk  of  the  natioii.  They  were  for- 
merly allowed,  by  a  rate  eflabliihed  in  the  reign 
of  £dward  HI.  ss.  a-day  as  wages.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  members  for  boroughs  bear  above 
a  quadruple  proportion  to  thofe  for  countries. 
The  right  of  election  of  burgeifes  depends  on  db- 
veral  local  charters  and  cuftoms :  though,  by  1 
Geo.  II.  c.  %4.  the  right  for  the  future  Ihall  be  al- 
lo'wed  according  to  the  laft  determination  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  concerning  it ;  aiid  by  3  Geo. 
III.  c.  15.  no' freeman,  except  fuch  as  claim  by 
birth,  fervitude,  or  marriage,  fhall  be  intitled  to 
vote,  unlefs  he  hath  been  admitted  to  his  fret;dom 
i«  months  before.  No  peiibn  is  eligible  as  a 
burgefs,  who  hath  not  a  clear  eftate  of  L.  300 
a-vear. 

BURG-GRAVE  properly  denotes  the  heredi-^ 
tary  governor  of  a  caille,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly 
in  Oermany.  The  word  is  compounded  of  hourgy 
totwn^  and  grafi  or  gra^vey  cqjimt.  The  bur^g-graves 
i.vere  originally  the  ikme  with  what  we  other- 
wife  call  cafiellanjy  or  comitej  caftellani ;  but  their 
dignity  was  confiderably  advanced  under  Rudolph 
of  Hapft>^jrgh ;  before  his  time  they  were  ranked 
only  as  counts,  and  below  the  princes,  but  under 
him  began  to  be  efteemed  on  a  footing  with  prin- 
ces. In  fome  parts,  the  dignity  is  much  degene- 
rated, cfpecially  in  the  palatinate.  There  were 
formerly,  (ays  Leti,  15  families  who  enjoyed  the 
title  of  burg-graves,  13  of  which  are  now  extinct. 
But  this  is  differently  repreiented  by  others.  In 
Bohemia  the  title  of  Burg-grave  is  given  to  the 
chief  officer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality 
of  viceroy.  In  PruiTia,  the  burg-grave  is  one  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  province.  In  Guelder- 
land,  the  burg-grave  of  Nimeguen  is  prefident  of 
the  ftates  of  the  province. 

(i.)  •  BURGH. «./.  [See  Burrow.]  A  corpo- 
rate town  or  borow. — Many  towns  in  Comwal], 
when  they  were  firft  allowed  to  fend  burgefles  to 
parliament,  bore  another  proportion  to  London 
than  now ;  for  feveral  of  thefe  hurgbs  f^nd  two 
burgefles,  whereas  London  itfelf  lands  but  four. 
Craunt. 
( 1.)  Burgh,  or  Borough.  See  Borough. 
(3.)  Burgh,  or  Dun.  See  Dun. 
(4.)  Burgh,  James,  an  ingenious  moral  and  po- 
litical writer,  bom  at  Maderty,  in  Perthihire,  in 
1714.  He  ftudied  at  St  Anditwv,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  clergyman ;  but  bad  health 
obliged  him  to  turn  to  the  linen  trade ;  which  not 
proving  fuccefsful,  he  went  to  England  and  com- 
menced corredlor  of  the  prefs,  to  an  eminent  prin- 
ter, for  whom  he  alfo  made  indexes.  After  this 
he  removed  to  Great  Marlow,  as  afliftant  at  a 
fchool ;  where  he  firft  commenced  author,  in  i  jaW 
by  writing  a  pamphlet  entitled  Britain's  Remem" 
braneer  ;  which  went  through  5  large  editions  in 
two  years;  was  reprinted  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  America ;  was  afcribed  to  feveai  bifhc^s,  and 
Vol.  IV.  Part  IL 


quoted  by  churchmen  and  diflenters  from  the  pul 
pit.    In  1747,  he  opened  an  academy  at  Stoke- 
Newington,  in  Middlefex;  and  his  fcholars  in- 
creafing  rapidly,  he  removed,  in  17505  to  a  large  . 
houfe  in  Newington  Green,  where  he  taught  for 
19  years,  with  nigh  reputation,  and  trained  up 
many  to  knowledge  and  virtue.  In  1751,  he  mai- 
ried  Mrs  Harding,  a  widow  lady,  who  con<;urred 
with  him  in  his  laudable  undertakings.    After  a 
very  ufcful  and  laborious  life,   he  retired  frorti 
bufmefs,  in  1771,  and  fettled  in  Iflington,  with 
\he  view  of  finilhing  a  work  he  had  lon^colleded 
materials  for,  entitled  Political  DifquifitwUf  which 
came  out  in  1774  and  J775*  in  3  vols,  although 
he  was  then  feverely  affli^ed  With  the  ftone ;  of 
Ivhicih  he  died,  26  Aug.  1775,  aged  61.  His  other 
tvorks  were,  i.  Thoughts  on  Education,  1747  s 
1.  An  Hymn  to  the  Creator ;  with  an  Idea  of  the  ^ 
Creator  from  his  works,  in  profe;  1750:    3.  A 
Warning  to  Dram-Drinkers,  1751 :  4*  The  Dig- 
nity of  Human  Nature,  i754»  4to,  and  1767,  %  vols 
Svo.    6.  Youth's  Friendly  Monitor  J  1756,  iimo. 
6.  Political  Speculations,  1758 :  7.  The  Rationale 
of  Chriftianity,  1760:  8.  An  Acdount  of  the  Laws, 
.Gkivemment,  &c.  of  the  Ceflares,  &c.  a  politi- 
cal romance,  8vo.  176*0:  9.  The  Art  of  Speaking, 
1761 :  (5th  edit,  in  1781:)  lo.  Crito,  or  Effays  on 
Various  Subjects  | — with  a  humorous  dedication, 
**  To  the  Rt.  Rev,  Either  ( of  three  years  old.)  His 
R.  H.  Frederick,  bilhop'of  Ofnaburgh:"     xi. 
Fropofals  for  an  Aflbciation  againft  Engroflers, 
Foreftallers,  &c.  1776 :  11.  Crito,  vol.  a.  (replete 
with  political  latire,)  with  a  long  dedication, 
"  To  the  good  people  of  Britain  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury."   Beiides  thefei  he  publilhed  feveral  peri-  ^ 
odical  pieces  in  the  Kewfpapers:   particularly, 
I.  the  Free  Enquirer  \  in  the  Gen.  Even.  Poft, 
1753-4!  »•  The  Conftitutionalifty  in  1770:  intend- 
ed to  recommend  Annual  Parliaments,  Adequate 
Reprefentation,  and  a  Place<>biih  and,  3.  The  Colo* 
nifis  Adnj^atey  in  favour  of  the  Americans;  about 
1771.    Both  thefe  laft  were  in  a  ferles  of  letters 
in  the  Gazetteer. 

(5.)  Burgh,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Lincohi- 
ftiire,  between  Saitfleet  and  Wainfleet ;  xa  miles 
NNE.  of  Bofton ;  and  133  N.  of  London.  It  has 
a  market  on  Thurf.  and  fairs,  May  xa.  Aug.  x6* 
and  Odt.  a. 

(6.)  Burgh,  br  Borough,  a  town  in  Cam- 
bridgeihire,  6  miles  S.  of  Newmarket. 

(7.)  Burgh,  or  Burgh-head,  a peninfula  with 
an  old  fort,  on  the  coaft  of  Morayfhire,  in  the 
pariih  of  Duflus,  of  which  (iays  Buchanan)  the 
Danes  "  made  an  ifland,  by  cutting  through  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,"  and  ftrongly  fortified  it 
in  the  reign  6f  Malcolm  II ;  who  ceded  this  part 
of  Moray  to  them,  after  being  defeated  by  them, 
though  he  headed  his  army  in  perfon.  "  All  our 
hiftorians  are  miftaken  in  placing  this  fort,  (as 
Buchanan  alfo  does)  at  Naim^  where  there  never 
was  any  fuch  building.  But  i^  tliis  parifli  the 
peninfula  is  lituated ;  and  upon  it  there  are  large 
remains  of  a  regular  fortification.  The  cut  made 
to  infulate  the  promontory  is  yet  vifible,  but  now 
dry  and  nearly  filled  up.  The  place  IHIl  retains 
its  Danifti  name,  being  generally  called  Burgh, 
and  fometimes  Burgh-head."  Sir  J,  Sinclair*! 
Stat,  Ace.  VIII.  395. 
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(8—14.)  Burgh,  the  name  of  7  fmall  towns  or 
villages:  viz.  i.  in  Derby,  near  Caftleton,  in  the 
high  peak;  a.  in  Dorfetfliire,  3  m.  from  Axmin- 
Her:  3.  in  Lancafhire,  S.  of  the  Pele:  4.  in  Nor- 
folkfhire,  W.  of  Kirby:  5.  in  Shropftiirc,  5  m* 
from  Wem ;  6.  in  SuHblk,  near  Clopton :  and,  7. 
in  Yorkihire,  near  Ferriby, 

BURGHAM-CASTLE,  in  Weftmoreland,  5 
miles  SE.  of  Appleby. 

Bu  R  c H-BOT E  fignifies  contribution  towards  the 
building  or  repairing  of  caftles,  or  walls,  for  the 
defence  of  a  borough  or  city.  By  the  law  of  king 
Athelftan,  the  caflles  and  walls  of  towns  were  to 
be  repaired,  and  burgh-bote  levied  every  year 
within  a  fortnight  after  rogation  days.  No  per- 
fon  whatever  was  exempted;  the  king  himfelf 
could  not  exempt  a  man  from  burgh-bote :  yet, 
in  after  times,  exemptions  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  granted ;  infomuch,  that,  according 
to  Cowel,  the  word  burzb-bote  came  to  be  chiefly 
ufed  to  denote  not  the  lervice  but  the  liberty  or 
exemption  from  it. 

BuRGH-BRECHE,  a  fine  impofed  on  the  com- 
munity of  a  town,  or  burgh,  for  the  breach  of 
peace  among  them.  0 

Burgh-castle,  or  BoROUGH-t:ASTLE,  a  for- 
trcfs  on  the  edge  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  %  m. 
W.  of  Yarmouth,  where  the  rives'S  Yare  and  Wa- 
veny  meet.  It  was  formerly  a  delightful  place ; 
but  now  only  the  ruins  of  its  walls  remain,  near 
.  which  Roman  coins  are  often  dug  up. 

Burgh-Clere,  W.  of  King's  Clere,  Hampih. 

(i.)  *  BURGHER,  nf.  [from  burgb.l  One  who 
has  a  right  to  certain  privileges  in  this  or  that  place* 

It  irks  me,  the  poor  drappled  fools. 

Being  native  burgher j  of  this  defart  city, 

Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads, 

Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

Sbakef.  A$  you  like  it. 
—•After  the  multitude  of  the  common  people  was 
difmilTed,  and  the  chief  of  the  burghers  fent  for, 
the  imperious  letter  was  read  before  the  better 
fort  of  citizens.  Knoiiej,  ' 

Ca  )  Burgher.    See  Burgess,  $  i,  a. 

(3.)  Burgher  Seceders,  a  numerous  and  re- 
fpedtable  clafs  of  difl'enters  from  the  church*  of 
Scotland,  who  were  originally  conneAed  with  the 
Associate  pRESBvrERy;  but  fome  difterence 
of  fcntiment  ariflng  about  the  lawfulnefs  of  taking 
the  Burjgefs  oath,  a  feparation  enfued  in  1739  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  thufe  wiio  pled  for  the  af- 
finnative,  obtained  the  appellation  of  Burgher, 
nnd  their  opponents  that  of  Antiburgher  Se- 
ctDERS.    See  Seceders. 

Burgher-master.     See  Burgo-master. 

*  BURGHERSHP.  n./.  [from  burgher.]  The 
privilege  of  a  biu-gher, 

BURGH-GRAVE.    See  Burg-grave. 

Burgh-hall,  a  town  N.  cf  Mafham,  Yorkfh. 

^i.)  Burgh-head,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on 
t'lc  coaft  of  Moray-fhire,  containing  400  inhabi 
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free  from  thofe  bars  and  fhallows,  which  are  con* 
llantly  forming  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  As  fuch 
a  harbour  could  be  ere<*led  at  a  moderate  expence, 
and  as  there  is  not  one  good  or  fafe  one  along  the 
whole  S.  coaft  of  the  Moray  Frith,  from  Buchan- 
Nefs  to  Invemefs,  (an  extent  of  100  miles,)  it  is 
furpriling  that  one  has  not  long  ere  now,  been 
ere<aed  at  this  ftation.  Stat,  jIcc.  VUI.  390,  391- 

(a.)  Burgh-head,  a  promontory  on  the  coaft 
of  Galloway,  in  the  parifh  of  Whithorn  ;  where 
the  rev.  Dr  Ifeac  Davidfon  obferves,  a  Kght-houfe 
would  be  of  great  ufe.  He  alfo  mentions  a  fmgular 
phenomenon,  that  takes  place  on  this  coaft ;  viz. 
that  «<  from  Port  Yarrock  round  Burgh-Head,  the 
tide  flows  clofe  along  the  (bore  three  hours,  and 
ebbs  ifAw."  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.  XVI.  a8«. 

Burgh-hill  ;  i.  N.  of  Hereford:  ».  in  York- 
fliire,  near  Bainbridge. 

Burgh-house,  a  miles  SE.  of  Epfom,  Surry. 

Burgh  mails,  were  yearly  payments  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  introduced  by  Malcolm  111. 
and  refembling  the  fie  farm  rents  of  bui^ghs  in 
England.    See  Mail. 

Burgh-master,  an  officer  in  the  tin  mines, 
who  dir«ets  and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  work- 
Hien,  &c.  otherwLfe  denominated  bailiff  and  bar- 
master. 

BURGHMOTE,  the  court  of  a  borough.  By 
the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  the  burghmote  was  to  be 
held  thrice  in  the  year:  by  thofe  of  Henry  I.  11 
times. 

Burgh  St  Margaret.  /  Two- villages  in  Nor- 

BuRGH  St  Mary.  \  folk,  near  Yarmouth. 

Burgh  upon  Bane,  a  village  in  Lincolnfliire, 
£.  of  Market-Raifin. 

Burgh  upon  Sands.    See  Burg,  N**  6. 

BURGHWARE,  in  old  ftatutes,  a  buiigcfe. 

BURGIMOTUS.    See  Burghmote. 

(i.)  ♦  BURGLAR. »./.  Onegniltyof  thecrime 
of  houfe  breaking. 

(a.)  Burglar.    See  Burglary,  f  f. 

BURGLARIOUS,  adj.  belonging  to  burglary. 

(1.)  •  BURGLARY.  »./.  [from  burg^  a  bouic, 
and  larron^  a  thief.]  In  the  natural  fignification, 
is  nothing  but  the  robbing  of  a  houfe :  but  as  it  is 
a  term  of  art,  our  common  lawyers  reftrain  it  to 
robbing  a  houfe  by  night,  or  breaking  it  with  an 
intent  to  rob,  or  to  do  fome  other  felony.  The 
like  offence  committed  by  day,  they  call  houfe- 
robbing,  by  a  peculiar  name.  Govael. — What  fay 
you,  father  ?  Burglarlj  is  but  a  venial  fin  among 
foldiers.  Dryden's  Spani/h  Fryar. 

(a.)  Burglary,  or  nocturnal  house- 
breaking, fburgo  latrociniumj  which  by  the 
ancient  Englifh  law  was  called  bamcjucken^  a 
word  alfo  Ufed  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  but  in  a 
fenfe  fomewhat  different,  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  v?ry  heinous  offence :  not  only  becaufe 
of  the  abundant  terror  it  carries  with  it,  but  alio 
as  it  is  a  forcible  invafion  and  diflurbance  of  that 
right  of  habitation,  which  every  indiyidual  might 
acquire  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature;   an  invaJicn 


t  :uts,  of  whom  two  thirds,  are  failqrs  or  filhers,  .  which,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  would  be  fure  to  be  punifh- 


and  the  reft  inafons  and  quarriers.  The  coafl  is 
naturally  well  adapted  for  a  detp,  capacious,  and 
fafe  harbour;  has  a  fine  bottom;  fheltered  from 
dangerous 'winds;  and  water  of  a^y  necelTary 
dtpth.    As  there  is  no  river  near  it,  it  would  be 


ed  with  death,  unlefs  the  affailant  were  flronger. 
But,  in  civil  fociety,  the  laws  come  in  to  the  af- 
liitance  of  the  weaker  party :  and,  befides  that 
they  leave  him  this  natural  right  of  killing  the  ag- 
greflbr,  if  he  can,  they  alfo  ptoted  and  avenge 

him 
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him  in  cafe  the  aflailant  is  too  powerful.  And 
the  law  has  fq  particular  and  tender  a  regard  to 
the  immunity  of  a  man's  houfe,  that  it  ftyles  it 
his  caJiUi  and  will  never  fuffer  it  to  be  violated 
with  impunity;  agreeing  herein  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  ancient  Rome.  For  this  reafon  no  out- 
ward doors  can  in  general  bC  broken  open  to  exe- 
cute any  civil  procefs ;  though  in  criminal  caufes 
the  public  fafety  fuperfedes  the  private.  See  Ar- 
rest, N®  I.  J  a.  Hence  a!fo  in  part  arifes  the 
animadverfion  of  the  Jaw  upon  eaves-droppers, 
Rufancers,  and  incendiaries :  and  to  this  principle 
it  muft  be  affigned,  that  a  man  may  aflemble  peo- 
ple together  lawfully,  (at  leaft  if  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed I  J,)  without  danger  of  railing  a  riof,  rout, 
or  unlawful  aflembly,  in  order  to  protein  his  houfe ; 
which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  in  any  other  cafe. 
(3.)  Burglary,  definitions  and  distinc- 
tions or.  Sir  Edward  Coke's  definitions  of  a 
BURGLAR,  is,  "  he  that  by  night  breaketh  and 
entereth  into  a  manfion  houfe,  with  intent  to 
commit  a  felony."  In  this  definition  there  are  4 
things  to  be  confidered ;  the  timey  the  place^  the 
manner^  and  the  intent.  L  The  time  muft  be  by 
night,  Jind  not  by  day ;  for  in  the  day-time  there 
is  no  burglary ;  1.  e,  if  there  be  day-light  or  cre- 
pufculum  enough,  begun  or  left,  to  difcern  a 
man's  face  withal.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight;  for  then  many  midnight  burglaries 
would  go  unpuniftied :  iind  bcfides,  the  malignity 
of  the  offence  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  its  be- 
ing done  in  the  dark,  as  at  the  dead  of  night ; 
when  all  the  creation,  except  beafts  of  prey,  are 
at  reft  ;  when  fleep  has  difarmed  the  owner,  and 
rendered  his  caftle  defencelefs.  II.  As  to  the  place. 
It  muft  be,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke's  defini- 
tion, in  a  manfion-houfe;  for  no  diftant  bam,  ware- 
houfe,  or  the  like,  are  under  the  fame  privileges, 
nor  looked  upon  as  a  man's  caftltf  of  defence; 
nor  is  a  breaking  open  of  houfes  wherein  no  man 
rcfides,  and  which  for  the  time  being  are  not  man- 
fion houfes,  attended  with  the  fame  circumftances 
of  midnight  terror.  A  houfe,  however,  wherein 
a  man  fometimes  refides,  and  which  the  owner 
hath  left  only  for  a  fliort  feafon,  animo  rrvertendh 
is  the  object  of  burglary,  though  no  one  be  in  it 
tit  the  time  of  the  fad  committed.  And  if  the 
bam,  ftable,  or  warehoufe,  be  parcel  of  the  man- 
fion houfe,  though  not  under  the  fame  roof  or 
contiguous,  a  burglary  may  be  committed  there- 
in ;  for  the  capital  houfe  protects  and  privileges 
all  its  branches  and  appurtenants,  if  within  the 
curtilage  or  homeftalL  ,  A  chamber  in  a  college, 
or  an  inn  of  a  court,  where  each  inhabitant  hath 
a  diftinft  property,  is  to  all  other  purpofes  as 
well  as  this,  the  manfion  houfe  of  the  owner.  So 
alfo  is  a  room  or  lodging  in  any  private  houfe,  the 
>nanlion  for  the  time  being  of  the  lodger;  if  the 
owner  doth  not  himfelf  dwell  in  the  houfe,  or  if 
he  and  the  lodger  enter  by  different  outward  doors. 
But  if  the  owner  himfelf  lies  in  the  houfe,  and 
hath  but  one  outward  door  at  which  he  and  his 
lodgers  enter,  fuch  lodgers  feem  only  to  be  in- 
mates, and  all  their  apartments  to  be  parcel  of 
the  one  dwelling-houfe  of  the  owner.  III.  As 
to  the  Mann  BR  of  committing  burglary:  there 
muft  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete 
it.    But  they  need  not  be  both  done  at  once ;  for 
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if  a  hole  be  broken  one  night,  and  the  fame  break- 
ers enter  the  next  night  through  the  fame,  they 
are  burglars.  There  miift  be  an  a<Stual  breaking; 
as,  at  leaft,  by  breaking  or  taking  out  the.glafs  of, 
or  otherwife  opening,  a  window ;  picking  a  lock, 
or  opening  it  with  a  key ;  nay,  by  lifting  up  the 
latch  of  a  door,  or  unloofing  any  other  fattening 
which  the  owner  has  provided;  But  if  a  perfon 
leaves  his  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own 
folly  and  negligence ;  and  if  a  man  enters  therein, 
it  is  no  burglary;  yet,  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an 
inner  or  chamber,  door,  it  is  fo.  But  to  come 
down  a  chimney  is  held  a  burglarious  entry  :  for 
that  is  as  much  clofed  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
permit.  So  alfo,  to  knock  at  a  door,  and  upon 
t)pcning  it,  to  rulh  in  with  a  felonious  intent ;  or 
under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to  fall  upon 
the  landlord  and  rob  him ;  or  to  procure  a  con- 
ftable  to  gain  admittance  in  order  to  fearch  for 
traitors,  and  then  to  bind  the  conftable  and  rob 
the  houfe ;  all  thefe  entries  have  been  adjudged 
burglarious,  tliough  there  was  no  aftual  breaking  j 
for  the  law  will  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  trifled  with 
by  fuch  evafi6ns,  efpecially  under  the  cloak  of  le- 
gal procefs.  As  for  the  entry,  any  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  it,  with  any  part  of  the  body,  or  with  an 
inftrument  held  in  the  hand,  is  fufficient :  as,  to 
ftep  over  the  threftiold,  to  put  a  hand  or  hook  in 
at  a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  piftoi  to  de- 
mand one's  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious 
entries.  The  entry  may  be  before  the  breaking, 
as  well  as  after;  for  by  ftatute  u  Anne  c,  7.  if  a 
perfon  enters  into  the  dwelling  houfe  of  another, 
v/ithout  breaking  in  either  by  day  or,  by  night, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  any  felony,  or,  being  in 
fuch  houfd*,  fliall  commit  felony ;  and  ftiall  in 
the  night  break  out  of  the  fame ;  this  is  declared 
to  be  burglary.  IV.  As  to  the  intent;  it  is 
clear  that  fuch  breaking  and  entry  mi^ft  be  with  a 
felonious  intent,  otherwife  it  is  only  a  trefpafs. 
And  it  is  the  fame,  whether  intention  be  aAually 
carried  into  execution,  or  only  demonftrated  by 
fome  attempt  or  overt  adt,  of  which  the  jury  is  to 
judge.  Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  but 
within  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Burglary  in  any 
houfe  belonging  to  the  plate^glafs  company,  with 
intent  to  fteal  the  ftock  or  utenfils,  is  by  ftatute 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  declared  to  be  fingle  felony, 
and  puniftied  with  tranfportation  7  years. 

BURGLES,  a  town  or  Tranfylvania,  fubje(5t  to 
Auftria ;  30  miles  N.  of  Claufenburg.  Lon.  aa, 
40.  £.  f.at.  47.  40.  N. 

*  BURGHMASTER.    See  Burgomaster. 

BURGMOTE.    See  Burghmote; 

(i.)  *  BURGOMASTER.  «./.  [from  bur^y  and 
mafier.]  One  employed  in  the  goyemmeTit  of  a 
city. — They  chufe  their  councils  and  hurgomafier^ 
out  of  the  burgcois,  as  in  the  other  governments 
of  Switzerland.  Addifon. 

(2.)  BtJRGOMASTER,  BURGHER  MASTER,  BoAr- 

germeftery  or  Burgmeftery  is  the  chief  magil\rate 
of  the  great  towns  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Gerr 
many.  The  power  and  jurifdidion  of  the  burgo- 
mafter  is  not  the  fame  in  all  places,  every  town 
having  its  particular  cuftoms  and  regulations :  at 
Amfterdam  there  are,  (or  at  leaft  *iuere  before  the 
revolution,)  4  chofen  by  the  voices  of  all  thofe 
people  in  the  fenate  who  have  either  been  burgo- 
Qqq  »  ^  matter* 
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They  difpofe  of  all  under  and  a  benevolent  man ;  and  he  accordingly  gare 
her  the  fame  annuity  as  her  iifter»,  viz.  L.  300  per 
annum;  and  L. 25 ,000  at  his  death.  In  June  i77«9 


mafters  or  echevins, 

offices  that  fall  in  their  time,  keep  the  tey 
of  the  bank,  and  enjoy  a  falarj'  of  only  500  guil- 
drcs  ;  all  feafts,  public  entertainments,  5cc.  being 
defrayed  out  of  the  common  treafury.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  two  Flemifh  words,  borger^ 
hurgefs^  or  citizen  $  and  meflery  mnfier.  Some  ej?- 
prefs  it  in  Latin  by  ro»/i//,  otliers  hy  fenator,-^hlv 
Brenau  obferves,  that  hurgermajler  in  Holland  an- 
fwers  to  what  is  called  alierman  ^xxAJheriff  in  Eng- 
land, attorney  at  Compeigne,  capitoul  at  Thou- 
joufe,  confvl  at  Languedoc,  &c. 

BURGONET.    See  Burg  an  kt. 

BURGOO,  or  Burgout,  a  fea-faring  di(h, 
made  of  groats  boiled  in  water  till  they  burft,  anc} 
then  minced  with  butter.  It  is  cheap,  and  reckon- 
ed ftrengtheplng.  Burgoo,  otherjvife  called  lob- 
lolly f  is  held  by  Cockbum  very  proper  to  corrcd 
that  thicknefs  of  humours  and  coftivenefs  to  which 
the  other  diet  of  fajlors  much  difpofes  them.  Yet 
it  is  the  le^ft  liked  of  all  their  provifions,  bccaufe 
of  the  fcanity  allowance  of  butter  to  it.  The  fame 
author  thinks  it  might  be  worth  the  confideration 
of  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the  feamen  is  com- 
mitted, to  CQntfive  to  render  this  food  more  a- 
greeable. 

fiUHOOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Old 
Caftile,  with  an  archbilhop's  fee,  erefted  in  1574. 
It  is  furrounded  with  mountains,  which  render 
the  air  very  cold  9  month*  in  the  year,  and  the 
pther  3  exceflive  hot.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  ftrong 
jcaftle,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  watered 
by  the  |iver  Alan9oh.  The  princijial  avenue  to 
the  city  is  by  a  handfome  bridge  ovej;thi8  river, 
*v'hich  leads  to  a  beautiful  gate,  adorned  with  the 
ftatues  of  feveral  kings  of  Spain.  The  town  is 
large  and  populous  ;  but  the  houfes  are  ill  built^ 
and  the  itreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  except  fome 
few,  efpecially  that  which  leads  to  the  cathedral, 


the  general  conduced  the  Fete  Champetre  given 
by  Lord  Derby  at  the  oaks.  In  i775»  i^e  was  or- 
dered on  a  more  important  enterprife  in  America; 
the  unfortunate  iflue  of  which  is  well  known. 
See  America,  §  28.  In  1776  his  lady  died.  In 
1778,  he  returned  home,  and  in  1779?  he  refign- 
ed  all  bis  emoluments,,  amounting  to  L.  3,500  a- 
year.    He  died  at  London,  Aug.  4,  X79i» 

BURGUNDIANS.    See  Bourgujgiioms. 

BURGUNDIONES,  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
ViNDiLi  or  Wandili.  Cluverius  places  them  a- 
bout  the  Warta.  a  riyer  of  Poland :  though  the 
conjectures  on  the  feat  of  thefe  people  are  doubt- 
ful ;  and  no  wonder,  becaufe  the  Roman  expedi- 
tions terminated  at  the  Elbe.  They  afterwards 
moved  to  the  Ciialpin,  Germany,  and  at  length 
to  Celtic  Gaul,  and  gave  name  to  the  ci-devant 
du.^y  of  Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY,  a  ci-deyant  province  of  France, 
which  contained,  befides  the  government  of  Bur- 
gundy, Brefle,  Bugey,  and  the  diftridl  of  Gcx. 
There  are  fome  noted  mineral  fpriogs  in  it,  with 
fubterraneous  lakes,  anil  plenty  of  ochre.  For  ages 
it  had  dukes  of  its  own,  fuborainate  to  the  crown 
of  France ;  but  Lewis  XI.  upon  the  failure  of  the 
beir&  male,  feized  upon,  it  and  annexed  it  to  his 
crown.  The  principal  olaces  are  Dijon,  Auxerre, 
Autun,  and  Bourbon  L  Ancy.  It  is  now  divided 
ipto  3  department^'.    See  Bourgogne. 

BUftGUS,*a  village  in  Cornwall,  near  Padftpw 
Haven. 

^llRGWARD,  oy\   \  in  writers  of  the  middle 

BURGWARDIUM,  \  age,  the  fame  with  Bul. 
WARK.  The  lyord  is  alfo  extended  to  the  town, 
aiid  even  the  country  about  fuch  a  fortrefs. 

To  BURGYN.  -v.  n.  obj.  To  bud.  Cbauc. 

♦  BURH;  is  a  tower;  and  from  that  a  de- 


There  are  feveral  fquares,  adorned  with  fountains  fence  or  protection ;  fo  Owenburh  is  a  woman  ready 
and  ftatues.  The  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  tp  aflift  ;  Cuthbur^  einlnent  for  afliftance.  Cib/on*s 
the  city  is  furrounded  with  fine  houfes,  with  pi- 


azzas tfo  each^  The  cathedral  church  is  a  maftcr- 
pi^ce  6f  Gothic  architedture,  and  one  of  the  fineft 
fii  all  Spain.  The  cKurch  of  the  Auguflines  is  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  and  rich  chapel  of  the 
holy  crucifix.  There  are  feveral  fine  convents  an<^ 
punneriea;  one  of  which  lall  contains  150  nuns, 
of  noble  extraction.  They  have  likewife  a  royal 
hofpital,  very  richly  endowed ;  and  at  this  place 
they  fpeak  uie  beil  Caftilian,  that  is,  the  pureft 
3pani{h  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  95  miles  £.  by  S« 
pf  Leon,  and  117  N.  of  Madrid.  Lon.  3.  30.  W* 
Lat.  4a.  ao.  N. 

BUUGOW.    See  Borgaw. 

BURGOYNE,  John,  lieut.  general  in  the  ar- 
|tiy,  colonel  of  the  4th  regiment  of  foot,  a  Privy 
counfellor,  ahd  M,  P.  for  Prefton,  was  author  of 
a  much  celebrated  comedy,  entitled  Tift  Helrefs. 
When  only  a  fubaltem,  he  married  Lady  Char- 
lotte Stanley;  which,  (as  moft  love  marriages  are, 
where  money  is  not  pn  both  fides, "^  was  highly  re- 
fented  by  the  late  E.  of  Derby,  her  tjrther,  who 
vowed  nevei^  to  fee  them  again..-  As  time,  how- 
ever, unfolded  the  general's  character,  the  earl 
became  convinced,  that  his  daughter  had  married 
an  accompliftied  gentleman,  an  excellent  fcholar 


Camden, 

BURHAM,  1  villages :  x.  in:  Kent,  near  Aylef- 
ford :  2.  in  Lincolnihire,  in  Gofwell  parifh. 
'  BURHANPOUR,  a  flQurilhing  city  pf  Indoftan, 
(he  capital  of  Candeitti.  It  is  plealantiy  fituated, 
Jn5  miles  E.  by  N.  of  SuraU  Lon.  76. 19.  E.  Lat. 
ai.  2?.  N. 

( lO  *  BURIAL,  ff.  /.  [frofti  r«  hwry:\    i.  The 
a^  of  burying  \  fepulture ;  interment. — 

Nor  weuld  we  deign  liim  burial  of  his  men. 

Sbake/peare. 
See  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  fend. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  nbsy 
To  kifs  her  terio/.  Sbak.  Mercb.  of  Fernet. 

Your  body  I  fought,  and  had  I  found, 
Defigh'd  for  burial  in  your  native  ground. 

•  Dryidet^s  JEneid, 
2.  The  adt  of  placing  any  thing  under  earth  or 
water.— We  have  great  lakes^  both  fait  awLlrdh; 
ive  ufc  them  for  burials  of  fome  natural  bodies : 
for  we  find  a  difference  of  things  buried  in  earth, 
and  things  buried  in  water.  Baeotu  3.  The  church 
fervice  for  ftmeral8.-^The  office  of  the  church  is 
performed  by  the  parilh  prieft,  at  the  time  of  in- 
terment, if  not  prohibited  unto  perfons  excom- 
inunicated)  ipd  laying  violent  bands  on  them- 

felyes, 
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felves>  by  a  rubrick  of  the  burial  fervicp. 
Pfirergon. 

(2.)  Burial,  ancient  customs  respcctihg. 
The  fkcB  of  burial  are  looked  upOki  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  at  all  times,  as  a  debt  fo  fac|%d,  that 
fuch  as  ne^le^ed  to  difcharge  it  were  thought  ac- 
curfed  I  hence  the  Ronians  called  thQmJuftaf  and 
the  Greeks  Mfci/ut  ^uuum^  t^tu^  words  implphg  the 
inviolable  obligations  laid  upon  the  living  to  take 
care  of  the  obfecjuies  of  the  dead.  Nor  can  we 
wonder,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  anxious  about'  the  intepnent  of  their  de- 
ceafed  friends,  fince  thev  were  perfuaded,  that 
their  ibuls  could  not  be  aamitted  mto  thp  ElyHan 
fields  till  their  bodies  were  committed  to  the 
earth;  and  if  they  never  obtained  burial,  they 
were  excluded  from  tbefe  happy  manfions  for  100 
years.  For  this  reafon  it  was  efteemed  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  all  travellers  who  flibuld  meet  with 
a  dead  body,  to  call  3  handfuls  of  earth  upon  it ; 
and  particulary  one  upon  the  head.  The  an- 
cients likewife  confiderfed  it  as  a  great  misfortune 
if  they  were  not  laid  in  the  fepulcfires  of  their  fa- 
thers ;  for  which  reafon",  fuch  as  died  in  foreign 
countries  had  ufually  their  aihes  brought  home, 
and  interred  with  thofe  of  their  ariceftors.  But 
there  were  fome  perfons  whom  they  thought  un- 
worthy of  burial ;  fiich  a^,  i.  Public  o^*  private 
enemies.  1.  Such  as  betrayed  or  confpired  againft 
their  country.  3.  Tyrants,  who  were  always  look- 
ed upon  as  eijemies  to  their  country.  4.  Villainy 
guilty  of  lacrilege.  5.  Such  as  died  in  debt,  whofe 
bodies  belonged  to  fiieir  creditors.  And  6.  Some 
particular  offenders,  who  fulfered  capital  punifh- 
ment.  Of  thofe  who  were  allowed  the  rites  of 
burial,  fome  were  diftinguilhed  by  particular  cir- 
cumftances  of  diigrace  attending  their  interment : 
thus  perfons  killed  by  lightrting  were  buried  by 
themfelves,  being  thought  odious  to  the  gods; 
thofe  who  wafted  their  patrimony  forfeit^  th6 
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Ayllffe^s  church  j  hereditary  burying-places  were  forbidden 
till  the  lath  century.  See  farther  on  this  fubjedt 
under  Funeral  RITES. 

PURICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  the  duchy  of  Cleyes,  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  Pmflia.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1671,  who  demolished  the  fortifications.  It  W 
agreeably  feated  on  the  Rhine,  over  againlt  Wefel, 
ao  miles  S.  of  Cleves.  Lon.  6. 5.  E.  Lat.  5 1.  35 .  N. 

BURICOURT,  a  village  in  Ham.pfhire,  between 
Bentlej  and  Dogmersfield. 

iBURIDAN,  John,  a  native  of  Bethune,  in  Ar- 
tois,  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers 
pf  the  14th  century.  He  taught  in  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  about  A.  D  1310,  with  great  reputation ; 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  logic,  morality,  and 
Ariftotle's  metaphyfics.  Aventinus  relates,  that 
he  was  a  difciple  of  Ockam ;  and  that,  being  ex<i 
pelled  Paris  by  the  power  of  the  Realifts,  which 
was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  he  went 
into  Germany,  where  he  founded  the  univerfity 
in  Vienna.  From  hini  came  the  proverb  of  the 
afi  ofBuridariy  fo  famous  in  the  fchools.  Buridan 
fuppofed  an  hungry  afs  fixed  at  an  exactly  equal 
diftance  between  two  bufhels  of  oats :  or  an  afs, 
as  much  prefled  by  thirft  as  hunger,  between  a 
bu^el  of  oats  and  a  pail  of  water,  each  of  them  . 
adtmg  equally  on  his  fenfes*  Having  made  this 
fuppofition^  he  defired  to  know  what  the  afs  i;v;ould 
do  \  If  he  was  anfwered,  that  he  would  remain 
immoveable,  then  he  concluded  he  would  die  of 
tilmger  between  two  bufliels  of  oats,  or  of  both 
hunger  and  thirft,  with  both  com  and  water  with- 
in his  reach.  This  appeared  abfurd,  and  brought 
tlie  laughter  on  his  fide ;  but  if  it  was  replied, 
that  the  afs  would  not  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  die  of 
hiinger  or  thirft  in  fuch  a  fituation.  Then,  (faid 
he,)  the  afs  has  free  will,  or  is  it  poflible  that  of 
two  equal  weights  one  fliould  outweigh  the  other  ? 
Thefe  two  confequences  appeared  equally  abfurd; 


right  of  being  buried  in  the  fepulchres  of  their    and  thus  Buridan,  by  this  fophifm,  perplexed  the 


fathers ;  and  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  felf-murder 
were  privately  depofiteii  in  the  ground,  without 
the  accuftomed  folemnities. '  Among  the  Jews, 
the  privilege  of  burial  was  denied  only  to  felf- 
murderers,  who  were  thrown  put  to  rot  upon  the 
ground.  The  place  of  "burial  amoj^g  them  was 
never  particularly  determined.'  They  had  graves 
in  the  town  and  country,  upon  the  highways,  i^ 
gardens,  and  upon  mountain^.  Among  the  Greeks^ 
the  temples  were  made  repofitories  for  the  dead 
in  the  primitive  ages ;  yet  the  getieral  cuftom  in 
latter  ages,  with  them,*  as  well  as  "prith  the  Romans 
and  other  heathen  nations,  was  to  bpry  their  dead 
without  their  cities,  and  chiefly  by  the  highways.. 
The  primitive  Chriftians  were  not,  like  the  hea- 
then^,  fo  concerned  for  their  bodies,  as  to  think 
it  any  detriment  to  them,  if  either  the  barbarity 
of  an  enemy,  or  fome  other  accident,  deprived 
them  of  this  privilege.  The  primitive  Chriftian 
church  denied  the  more  folemn  rites  of  burial  only 
to  unbaptized  perfons,  felf-murderers,  and  excom- 
municated perfons  who  continued  obftinate  and 
impenitent,  in  contempt  of  the  church's  cenfures. 
Burying  in  cities  was  not  allowed  for  the  firft  300 
years,  nor  in  churches  for  many  ages  after,  the 
dead  bodies  being  firft  depofited  in  the  atrium  or 
churchyar^y  and  parches  and  portico9  of  the 


philofophers,  and  his  afs  became  famous  in  the 
fchools. 

BURIENS,  St,,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  5  miles 
from  Penzance. 

*  BURIER.  »./.  [from  bury.]  He  that  buries  j 
he  that  performs  the  adt  of  interment.— 

Let  one  fpirit  of  the  fiiil  bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bofoms,  that,  each  heart  being  fet 
On  bloody  courfes,  the  rude  fcene  may  end. 
And  darknefs  be  the  burier  of  the  dead. 

Shakefp.  Henry  IV. 

*  BURINE.  n.f.  [French.]  A  graving  tool ;  a 
graver.— Wit  is  like  the  graver's  burine  upon  cop- 
per, or  the  cprrodings  of  aquafortis,  which  en- 
grave and  indent  the  charadlers,  that  can  never  be 
defaced.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

BURINGHAM,  a  village  in  Lincolnfbire,  near 
the  ifle  of  Axholm. 

BURIS,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  and  fome 
other  old  authors,  to  a  fcirrhous  hernia. 

BURKE,  a  mountainous  county  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, in  the  difti-ift  of  Morgan ;  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Wilkes,  on  the  E.  by  Iredell,  on  the  S.  by 
Rutherford,  end  on  the  W.  by  Buncomb,  coun- 
ties. It  contains  about  7000  free  inhabitants,  and 
450  flaves.    Morgantown  is  the  chief  town. 

BURKET,  a  town  near  Shrivenham,  Berks. 

BURK- 
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BURKHAUSEN.    See  BuRCKAUStK.  tious  fpirit,  of  a  ftt  of  monks.    Boileau,  th-  au- 

BURKITT,  William,  a  celebrated  commsnta-  thor,  turns' the  fubjcft  into  ridicule,  by  dreffing  it 

tor  on  the  New  Teftament,  was  bom  at  Hitcham  in  the  heroic  ftyle,  and  affedting  to  confl .ler  it  as 

in  Northamptonlhire,  July  15,  1650,  andeduca-  of  the  utmoft  dignity  and  importance.    Though 

ted  at  Cambridge.    He  entered  young  upon  the  ridicule  is  the  poet's  aim,  he  always  csrries  a 


niiniftry,  at  Milden  in  Suffolk,  where  he  continued 
ai  years,  firft  as  curate,  and  afterwards  as  ret^or 
of  that  church.  In  1692,  he  had  a  call  to  the  vi- 
carage of  Dedham  in  Eflcx,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death,  0<ft.  I7o.^  He  was  pious  and  cha- 
ritable. He  made  great  colledlions  for  the  French 
proteftants  in  the  years  1687,  &c  and  procured  a 
worthy  minifter  to  go  and  fettle  in  Carolina.  A- 
mong  other  charities,  by  his  laft  will  he  bequeath- 
ed the  houfe  wherein  he  lived,  with  the  lands  be- 
longing to  it,  in  perpetuity,  to  the  ledturer  at  Ded- 
ham. Befides  his  Commentary,  he  wrote  a  work 
entitled.  The  poor  man*s  belp^  and  rich  man* s  guide. 

•  "To  BURI^.  V.  a.  To  drefs  cloth  as  fillers 
£lo.  2)/5. 

*  BURLACE.  «./.  [corruptly  written  for  bur* 
delau,]  /  A  fort  of  grape. 

BU-RL  AMAQUI,  John  James,  an  illuftrious  ci- 
vilian, bom  at  Geneva,  and  profeflbr  of  civil  law 
there.  Prince  Frederick  pf  IJefle^Caflel,  being  his 
pupil,  took  him  with  him  in  1734,  and  detained 
him  feveral  years.  On  his  return  to  Geneva,  he 
was  named  CounfcUor  of  SUte,  and  died  there  in 
1748.  His  Principles  of  Natural  Law,  firft  raifed 
his  fame  ;  and  are  faid  to  contain  thj  circnce  of 
Puffendorf,  Grotius,  and  Barbeyrac.  He  wrote 
alio  T/je  PriiuipUs  of  Political  La<w.  Both  are  iji 
French. 

BURLAND,  two  villages;  i.  in  Chefliire,  SE. 
of  Combermere:  a.  in  Somerfetlhire,  between 
Taunton  and  Combe  St  Nicholas. 

BURLATON,  in  SUffordili.  near  Sheriff-Hales. 

BURLAW.    See  By-law. 

BURLED,  ad/,  obf  Armed,  ^fh. 

( I.)  BURLEIGH,  a  village  in  Northamptonfli. 
one  mile  SE.  of  Stamford. 

(i.)  Burleigh,  Lord.    See  Cecil. 

BURLESCOMB,  a  village  in  Devonfhire,  near 
Holcomb. 

(i.)  *  BURLESQUE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  burlarey 
Ital.  to  jeft.]  Jocular ;  tending  to  raife  a  laughter, 
by  unnatural  or  unfuitable  language  or  image.— r 
Honier,  in  his  charader  of  Vulcan  and  Therfites, 
in  his  ftory  of  Man  and  Venus,  in  his  behaviour 
of  Irus,  and  in  other  paffages,  has  been  obferved 
to  have  lapfed  into  the  burlef(jue  character,  and  to 
have  departed  from  that  ferious  air,  eflential  to 
the  magnificence  of  an  epick  poem.  Addifon.  . 

( 1 .)  *  B u  RLE s QU  E . «./.  Ludicrous  language,  or 
idea ;  ridicule.— When  a  man  lays  out  a  twelve- 
jnoiith  on  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  however  noble  his 
ipeculations  may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into, 
burhfque.  jidtUfon  on  jincicnt  Medals. 

^3.)  Burlesque,  in  compofition,  Ls  diftingui(h«- 
able  into  burlefque  that  excites  laughter  merely, 
«nd  bmlffque  that  excites  derifion  or  ridicule.  A 
^rave  fubjcd,  in  w^hich  there  is  no  impropriety, 
3.1a y  be  brought  down  by  a  certain  colouring  to 
i>e  riliblo,  as  in  Virgil  Travejlie  :  the  author  firlt 
liugrhs  at  cvtry  turn  in  order  to  make  his  readers 
1  tU!»U.  Thr  Lutrin  Ir  a  burlefque  poem  of  Uie  o- 
th»T  fort,  Ir-yinp  hold  of  a  low  and  triiiin;*  inci- 
CLwt  to  cxpofe  the  luxury,  indole  iicc,  ^ml  contvu- 


grave  face,  and  never  once  betrays  a  fmile.  ITie 
oppofition  between  the  fubjeA  and  the  manner  of 
handling  it,  is  whAt  produces  the  ridicule ;  and 
therefore,  in  a  compofitipn  of  this  kind,  no  image 
profeffedly  ludicrous  ought  to  be  admitted,  be- 
caufe  fuch  images  deftroy  the  contrail.  Though 
the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces  its 
effcifis  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above  the  fubje^  ; 
yet  the  poet  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fiich  ima- 
ges as  are  lively,  and  readily  apprehended.  A 
ftrained  elevation,  foaring  above  the  ordinary 
reach  of  fancy,  makes  not  a  pleafant  impreflicn. 
The  mind  is  foon  difgufted  by  being  kept  long  on 
the  ftretch.  Machinery  may  be  employed  in  a 
burlefque  poem,  fuch  as  the  LtUrin,  the  Dijpen/a" 
raf  or  Hudibrasy  with  more  fuccefs  and  propriety 
than  in  any  other  fpecics  of  poetry.  For  bur- 
lefque poems,  thqpgh  they  all  ume  the  air  of  bilia- 
ry, give  entertainment  chiefly  by  their  pleafmt 
and  ludicrous  pi^ures :  it  is  not  the  aim  of  luch 
a  poem  to  raife  fympathy ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
a  ftridt  imitation  of  nature  is  not  neceflary.  And 
hence,  the  more  extravagant  the  machinery  in  a 
ludicrous  poem,  the  more  entertainment  it  affords. 

*  7*0  Burlesque,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjedive.] 
To  turn  to  ridicule.-r Would  Homer  apply  the  e- 
pithet  divine  to  a  modem  fwineherd  ?  if  »ot,  it  is 
an  evidence,  that  Eumeus  was  a  man  of  confc* 
quence ;  otherwife  Homer  would  ^nr/^BP  his  own 
poetry.  Broome's  Notes  on  the  Odjffej. 

BURLESTON,  a  town  in  Dorfetihire,  near 
Aihelhamf^on. 

BURLET,  »./.  obf.  a  hood ;  a  coif.  AJb. 

(1—3.)  BURLEY,  the  name  of  4  villages:  viz. 
I.  in  the  New  Foreft,  Hampfhire;  a.  in  Shrop- 
fliire,  N.  of  Luldlow:  3.  in  Yorkfh.  near  Otley : 
fmd, 

(4.)BuRLEY  ON  THE  HILL,  in  Rutlandfhire, 
i)ear  Oakham. 

Bur  LEY-PARK,  in  Leicefterfhire,  near  Lough- 
borough. 

*  BURLINESS.  «./.  [from  bwly:\  Bulk; 
Wufter. 

(i.)  BURLINGTON,  a  town  in  Shropfhire, 
SW.  of  ^Vem. 

(a.VBukLiNGTOM*  a  large  maritime  county  of 
the  United  States  In  New-Jerfey,  $$  *niles  in 
length  from  the  mouth  of  Mullicus  river  to  Tren- 
ton, and  28  in  .breadth.  It  is  Bounded  on  the  N- 
E.  by  Middlefex  and  Monmouth  counties,  NW- 
by  Hunterdon,  and  Delaware  river,  which  fepa- 
r*ites  it  from  Pennsylvania,  SE.  by  the  Atlantic, 
S.  and  StV.  by  Gloucefter  county.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  II  townfhips,  viz.  Chefterfield,  Notting- 
han^.  Little  Egg-harbour,  Evefham,  New-Haro- 
ver,  Chefter,  Springfield,  Northampton,  Mans- 
field, Burlington,  and  WilliamAorough.  It  con- 
tniiia  17,868  free  inhabitants,  and  227  Haves.  The 
NE.  boundary  of  this  county  was  the  old  divifion- 
al  line  of  Ej^ft  and  Weft  Jerfey.  The  interior  part 
of  the  county  is  one  extcnlive  foreft  of  pine  trees. 

(3.)  BuKLiNGros,   ;ai  iCand  of  New  Jerfey. 

(4) 
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f4.)  Burlington  city,  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding county.  (N**  a.)  It  is  fituated  partly  on  an 
inand)  and  partly  on  the  SE.  fide  of  the  Delaware, 
and  extends,  according  to  its  charter,  one  mile  back 
and  3  miles  along  the  river.  The  ifland,  which 
is  the  moft  populous  part  of  the  town,  is  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  \  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  communicates  with  the  main  land  by  4  bridges 
and  caufeways.  On  the  ifland  are  about  160  hou- 
fes,  T,ooo  white,  and  100  black  inhabitants.  Few 
of  the  blacks  are  flaves :  the  main  ftreets  are  re- 
gular and  fpacious,  and  generally  ornamented 
with  trees  in  the  front  of  the  houfes.  The  Dela- 
ware, oppofite  the  town,  is  nearly  a  mile  wide, 
and  under  fhelter  of  Muttinicun^ck,  and  Burling- 
ton ifland,  affords  a  fafe  and  convenient  harbour. 
It  is  advantageoufly  fituated  for  trade,  but  is  too 
near  Philadelphia  to  admit  of  an  extenQve  com- 
merce. The  public  buildings  are  two  market- 
houfes,  a  court-houfe,  and  jail,  which  is  reckon- 
ed the  ilrongefl  in  the  flate ;  befides  two  houfea 
for  public  worfhip,  viz.  one  for  Epifcopalians, 
and  one  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  are  the  moft 
numerous.  There  are  alfo  an  academy,  a  free 
fchool,  a  nail  manufactory,  and  a  large  <tiflillery. 
The  academy  has  been  lately  eftablilhed,  and  is 
under  the  diredion  of  7  truftees,  and  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  two  preceptors.  The  iJQand  of  Burling- 
ton was  laid  out,  and  the  firft  fettlement  eftablilh- 
ed about  the  year  1677,  five  years  after  Mittini- 
cunckor  Free  School  ifland  was  given  for  the  ufe 
of  the  ifland  of  Burlington ;  the  yearly  profits  ari- 
fiing  from  it  amount  to  L.180,  and  are  appropria- 
ted for  the  education  of  poor  children.  The  city 
was  a  finee  port  under  the  ftate  government ;  but 
has  been  eftabhfhed  by  Congrefs  a  port  of  entry> 
and  a  collector  appointed  for  it.  However  it  car- 
ries on  no  foreign  trade,  its  principal  intercourfe 
is  with  Philadelphia.  In  the  charter  granted  by 
the  ftate  legiflature,  the  mayor,  recorder  and  al- 
dermen had  the  power  of  holding  a  commercial 
court,  when  the  matter  in  controverfy  was  be- 
tween foreigners  and  foreigners,  or  between  citi- 
zens and  foreigners.  But  thefe  powers,  are  abro- 
gated by  the  Federal  Conftitution.  It  is  40  miles 
NE.  of  Philadelphia  by  water,  and  1 7  by  land. 
Lon.  75.  10.  W.  Lat.  40. 17.  N. 

(5-)  Burlington,  the  capital  of  Chittenden 
county,  Vermont.  It  is  beautifully  fituated  on 
Lake  Champlain  at  the  confluence  of  Onion  ri- 
ver, and  contains  about  30  houfl-s  compactly 
built.  A  law  was  palFed  by  the  legiflature  of  Ver- 
mont, the  id  of  Noveihber,  1791*  for  founding 
an  univerfity  in  this  town.  Large  fubfvTiptions 
and  donations  of  land  and  other  property,  .have 
been  made  by  individuals,  for  the  purpofe  of  e- 
redting  convenient  buildings,  and  eftablilhing  a 
fund.  From  the  agreeablcnefs  of  the  lituatiou, 
and  the  falubrity  of  the  climate,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  will  become  an  inilitution  of  much 
public  utility.  It  is  130  miles  N.  of  Bennington, 
310  N.  by  E.  of  New-York,  and  415  NNE.  of 
Philadelphia.  Lon.  i.  53.  E.  Lat.  44. 3c.  N.  from 
Philadelphia. 

(6.)  Burlington.    See  Bridlington. 

•  BURLY,  ii^'.  [^^uniuj  has  no  etymology  ;^ 
Skinner  imagines  it  to  come  from  boorlike,  clown- 
ifli.]    Great  of  ftature ;  great  of  fize ;  bulky ;  tu- 
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mid. — Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or  cut  not 
out  the  burly  boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef,  ere 
thou  flcep  in  thy  fheath,  I  befeech  love,  that  thou 
may'ft  be  turned  into  hobAalls.  Sbahefpeare. — It 
was  the  orator's  own  burly  way  of  nonfenfe. 
Co<wl/y. — 

Away  with  all  yOur  Carthaginian  flate, 
I^et  vanquifh'd  Hannibal  without  doors  wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pafs  my  narrow  gate. 

DryJtn, 
—Her  hufband,  being  a  very  burly  man,  fht 
thought  it  would  be  lefs  trouble  for  her  to  bring 
away  little  Cupid.  Addi/on, 

BURMAH,  an  extenfive  kingdom  of  Afia,  E. 
of  the  Ganges,  fometimes  called  Ava,  fix)m  the 
name  of  its  capital.  It  is  bounded  by  Aracan  on 
the  W.  Upper  Siam  on  the  E.  and  Pegu  on  the 
S.  and  occupies  both  fides  of  the  Ava,  as  far  as 
'  the  frontiers  of  China.  This  country  produces 
fome  of  the  befl  teek  timber  in  India.  Ships  built 
of  teek  upwards  of  40  years  old  are  common  in 
the  Indian  feas ;  while  a  European  fhip  is  ruined 
there  in  5  years.  Burmah  has  feveral  valuable 
mines,  and  abounds  in  elephants,  horfes,  and  o- 
ther  animals.  The  country  is  fertile,  but  little 
known  to  Europeans. 

(i,  ».)BURMAN,  Francis,  a  Proteflant  mini- 
fler,  and  learned  profefTor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht, 
was  bom  at  Ley  den  in  1618 ;  and  died  on  the 
loth  of  November  1679,  after  having  publifhed  a 
courfe  of  divinity,  and  feveral  other  works.  His 
fon  Francis  was  alfd  an  author. 

(3.)  Bur  MAN,  Peter,  profefTor  of  hiHory  and 
eloquence,  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  and  rec- 
tor magnificus  of  that  univerfitjr.  Upon  cjuitting 
the  re<5orlhip,  in  1710,  he  dehvered  an  ironical 
oration  "  againfl  the  learned  languages,  hiflory,  e^ 
loquence,  and  criticifm,  as  not  only  u/elefs  but 
dangerous  to  the  fludies  of  law,  phyfic,  philofo- 
phy  and  divinity,  &c.  Dr  Bcntley  ftiles  this  "  a 
fine  oration,  all  wrote  in  Lucian's  manner."  Bur- 
man  tranflated  Petronius  Arbiter  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  that  and  Phaedrus,  Lucan,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Juflin,  and  other  clafTics.  He  wrote  alfo 
feveral  other  works,  which  involved  him  in  dif- 
putcs  with  the  literati ;  particuli^rly  the  learned 
1^  Clerc,  whom  Burman  attacked  with  great  vi- 
rulence, in  his  preface  to  Petronius.  Le  Clcrc  in 
his  reply  laid,  "  One  may  fee  that  Mr  Burman 
haa  profited  exceedingly  from  the  fludy  of  Petro- 
nius ;  and  that  he  is  ptrfedly  free  from  the  hypo- 
crify  of  the  monks.  His  delicacy  is  obfervable  in 
the  promifc  he  has  made  the  public  in  the  fame 
preface;  where  he  fays,  that  *  he  has  a  defign, 
if  God  Ihall  grant  life  and  ftrength,  net  only  to 
publifli  another  vol.  of  the  verft^  afcribfd  to  Pe- 
tronius, but  aifo  to  enrich  it  witn  the  Cataleda 
Scaligeri,'  &c.  that  is,  (adds  Le  Clerc,)  Mr  Bur- 
man intends  with  GoePs  blejhgf  not  only  to  pub- 
lifh  a  colle<5tion  of  moil  bc<zvdy  poemsf  among 
which  are  the  Priaptia,  but  alfo  to  enrich  them 
with  a  commentary.  Thefe  things  are  very  unl>e- 
coming  a  profefTor  of  a  Chriflian  Univerfity ,— not 
to  mention  his  imprudence,  at  a  time  when  an  ac- 
tion was  commenced  againfl  him  by  a  young  girl 
for  debauching  heV."     Burman  died  in  1740. 

BURMAN Nl A,  in  botany,  a  ^cnus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  in  the  hexanJria  clals  of  plants ; 
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tan'ktit  in  the  natural  method,  under  the  loth 
order,  Cbronariae.  The  flower  is  fmall,  and  con- 
fide of  three  minute,  ovated,  oblong  petals,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  cup ;  the  fruit  is  an  in-  6, 
toluted  capfule,  of  a  cylindraceo-trigonal  figure, 
formed  of  3  valves,  with  3  cells,  containing  many 
finall  feeds.    There  ^re  two  fpecies. 

BURMASH,  a  village  in  Riiraney-marfh,  Kent. 

BURMINGTON,  SiP.  of  Shipton,  Warwickih. 

( I.)  •  BURN.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  A  hurt 
caufed  by  fire.— We  fee  the  phlegm  of  vitriol  is  a 
very  efFedtual  remedy  againft  iurfu.  B<yU. 

i%A  Burn,  in  furgcly.    See  Surgery. 

(3.)  Burn,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  fignifies  al 
rivulet,  in  which  fenfe  it  \&  ftill  ufed  in  moft  pans 
of  Scotland. 

(i.)  *  To  Burn,  v.  a.  preterite  and  participle 
buiTudi  of  burnt.  Tbeman^  Sax.]     i.  To  confume 
with  fire.— They  burnt  Jericho  with  fire.  Jojbm. 
—The  fire  bumetb  the  wood.  Pfalms.-— 
Altar  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  burn 

His  odious  offerings.  Milton* 

That  where  ihe  fed  his  amorous  defires 

With  foft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hotteft  fires, 

There  otljer  flames  niight  wafte  his  earthly  part. 

And  bum  his  limbs  where  love  had  burn'd  his 
•  heart.  Dryien. 

—A  flefhy  excrefcence,  becoming  exceeding  hard, 
is  fuppofed  to  demand  eJLtirpation,  by  burning  a- 
way  the  induration,  or  amputating.  Sharp* j  Sur- 
gety*  4.  To  wound  01'  hurt  with  fire  or  heat. — 
Hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  far  burning 
wound  for  wound,  ftripe  for  ftripe.  Exodw^  xxi. 
AS*  3*  To  exert  the  qualities  of  heat,  as  by  dry- 
.ing  or  fcorching. — 

O  that  I  could  but  weep,  to  vent  my  paflion ! 

But  this  dry  forrow  bums  up  all  my  tears.  Dryd. 

(a.)  *  To  Burn.  v.  n,  i.  To  be  on  fire;  to 
be  kindled. — A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and 
behind  them  a  flame  bumetb :  the  land  is  as  tfaie 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
defolate  wildemefs.  yoel.^Tlic  mount  burned  vfiOi 
fire.  Exodut. — 

O  coward  confcience !  how  doft  thou  afili^ 
me? 

The  light  bums  blue— Is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 

Cold  trembling  drops  ftand  on  my  trembling 
flefli.  Sbabe/jteare. 

a.  To  ihine ;  to  fparkle. — 

The  barge  Ihe  iat  in,  like  a  bumifli'd  throne. 

Burnt  on  tlie  water.  Sbakef. 

Oh !  prince,  oh  I  wherefore  bum  your  eyes  ? 
and  why 

Is  your  fweet  temper  tum'd  to  fury  ?      Kaciue. 

3.  To  be  inflamed  with  paflion,  or  defirc. — When 
I  burnt  in  defire  to  queftion  them  farther,  they 
made  themfelves  air,  into  which  they  vaniihea, 
Sbakejheare*^^ 

Tranio,  I  bnrn^  I  pine,  I  perifti,  Tranio, 
If  I  atchicve  not  this  young  modeft  giri.  Shake f. 

In  Raleigh  mark  their  every  glory  mix'd ; 
{lalcigh,  the  fcourge  of  Spain;  whofe  breait 

with  all 
The  (age,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  burred* 

Thomfonn 

4.  To  aft  with  deftruftive  violence,  ufed  of  the 
paflions.— Shall  thy  wrath  bi^m  like  fire  ?  Pfalmu 

5.  To  be  in  a  Hate 'of  dcftrudtive  commotion.— 
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The  nations  bleed  where'er  her  ftcpJs  ihe  tumsi 

The  groan  ftiil  deepens  and  the  combat  bums. 

Pop*, 
d.  It  is  ufed  particularly  of  love. — 

She  hwms't  ihe  raves,  flie  dies,  'tis  true. 

But  bums^  and  raves,  and  dies  ft»-  you.  AdMfin, 

BURN-ANNE,  a  rivulet  in  Ayrihifei  which 
runs  into  the  Irvine. 

Burn-brea,    See  Bell,  N^n. 

BURNBY,  two  villages ;  x.  in  Suffolk,  E.  of 
Beccles :  a.  in  Yorkfhire,  near  Pocklington. 

BURNCHURCH,  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

BURNEP,  in  Durham,  near  Cumbetiand. 

♦  BUftNER.  mf.  [from  bum.]  A  perfou  that 
bums  any  thing. 

BURnERE,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Com- 
wall,  near  Padftow  Haven. 

BORNES,  in  Cumberland,  N.  of  Kefwick. 

BURNESS,  a  parifh  of  Scotland  in  the  ifle  of 
Sanday,  in  Orkney,  United  to  thofe  of  Crofs  and  N. 
Ronaldfhay.  Its  population,  as  ftated  by  the  rev. 
Mr  Clouftofl  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair  was 
390,  in  1 79 1,  when  there  were  iii  hories,  236 
black  cattle,  iioo  iheep,  and  36  fwme  in  it.  See 
Cross*  N**  5. 

(i.)  BURNET,  Gilbert,  bilhop  of  Salifl>ury  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1643,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Aber- 
deenfliire.  His  father  being  bred  to  the  law,  was, 
at  the  reftoration,  appointed  one  of  the  lends  of 
fefilion,  with  the  title  of  lord  Cramond,  in  reward 
for  his  conltant  attachment  to  the  royal  party  du- 
ring the  republic.  Our  author,  the  ^oungeft  fon 
of  his  father,  was  Inftruded  by  him  m  the  Latm 
tongue :  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  admitted  M.  A. 
before  he  was  14.  H^s  own  inclination  led  him 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  feudal  law ;  and  he 
ufed  to  fay,  that  from  this  ftudy  he  had  received 
more  juft  notions  concerning  civil  fociety  and  go- 
vernment, than  thofe  wMcn  fome  divines  main- 
tain.  About  a  year  after,  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  began  to  apply  to  divinity,  to  the  great  iatis- 
faction  of  his  Either.  He  was  admitted  preacher 
before  he  was  18 ;  and  Sh*  Alexander  Burnet,  his 
coufin-german,  ofiered  him  a  benefice ;  which  be 
refufed  to  accept  of.  In  1663,  about  two  years 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  after  fix  months  ftay  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  returned  to  Scotland;  which  he  left 
in  1664,  to  make  a  tour  in  Holland  and  France. 
At  Amfterdam,  by  the  help  of  a  Jewifti  rabbi,  he 
perfeftcd  himfelf  m  the  Hebrew  language;  and 
likcwife  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  diflerent  perfuafions  tolerated  in  that  coun- 
try; as  Calviniits,  Arminian^,  Lutherans,  Ana- 
baptifts,  Brownifts,  Papifts,  and  Unitarians;  a- 
mongft  each  of  which  feds,  he  ufed  to  declare, 
lie  met  with  men  of  fuch  unfeigned  piety  and  vir- 
tue, that  he  became  fixed  in  a  ftrong  pnnciple  of 
univerlal  charity,  and  an  invincible  abhorrence  of 
all  feverities  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  U- 
pon  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  admitted 
miniftcr  of  Salton ;  in  which  ftation  he  fcived  5 
years  ui  the  moft  exemplary  manner.  He  drew 
up  a  memorial,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  the 
principal  errors  in  the  conduft  of  the  Scots  bi- 
Ihops,  which  he  obferved  not  to  be  cooformable 
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in  t}ie  primitive  inftitution ;  and  fcnt  a  copy  of  it  «d  in  1681 
to  Icveral  of  them.  This  ejcpofed  him  to  their  re- 
fentments:  butf  to  ihow  he  was  not  a<Stiiated 
with  a  foirit  of  ambition,  he  led  a  retired  courfe 
of  life  for  two  years  5  which  fo-  endangered  his 
health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abate  his  exceffive 
application  to  ftudy.  In  1669,  he  publiihed  his 
Modefi  and  free  conference  betivem  a  conformifl  and 
non-confirmifi.  He  became  acquainted  with  the 
duchefs  of  Hamilton/who  communicated  to  him 
all  the  papers  belonging  to  her  father  and  her  un- 
cle ;  upon  which  he  drew  up  the  Memoirs  of  the 
dukes  if  Hamilton,  The  duke  of  Lauderdale,  hear- 
ing he  was  about  this  work,  invited  him  to  Lon- 
don, axid  intnxiuted  him  to  king  Charles  IL  He 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  married  the  lady  Mar- 
garet Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cam  His;  a 
lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly  efteem- 
ed  by  the  preibyterins,  to  whofe  fentiments  fhe 
was  Itrongly  inclined.  As  there  was  fome  difpa- 
rity  in  their  ages,  tha^  it  might  remain  paft  dlf- 
pute  that  this  match  was  wholly  owing  to  inclina- 
tion, and  not  to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  bo- 
fore  their  marriage  our  author  delivered  the  lady 
a  deed,  whereby  he  renounced  alJ  pretenfions  to 
her  folrtune,  which  was  s^x^  coniiderable,  and 
muft  otherwife  havp  fallen  into  his  hands,  Ihe  her- 
felf  having  no  intention  to  fecure  it.  The  fame 
year  he  publifhed  his  Vtndictition  of  the  authorit^^ 
ron/iitutioJt,  and  //i<jf  j  of  the  church  and  fi  ate  of  Scot- 
2and\  which  at  that  juncture  was  looked  upon  as 
fo .  great  a  fervicej  that  he  was  again  offered  a 
bifhopric,  and  a  promife  of  the  next  vacant  arch- 
biihopric ;  but  did  not  accept  of  it,  becaufe  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  meafures  of  thAcoUrt, 
the  grand  view  of  which  be  faw  to  be  the  advance- 
itlent  of  popery.  His  intimacy  with  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Lauderdale  occafioned  him-  to  be 
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Next  year  he  publifhed  ah  abridge* 
ment  of  thefe  two  parts.  Di-  Bum&t  about  this 
time  happened  to  be  fent  for  to  a  woman  in  fick^ 
nefs,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with  the 
earl  of  Rocheftcr,  The  manner  in  which  he  treat- 
ed her  during  her  illnefs,  gave  that  lotxl  a  great 
curiofit y  for  being  acquainted  with  ly  m .  W here- 
upon for  a  whole  winter,  he  fpent  one  evening  in 
a  week  with  Dr  Burnet,  who  difcourfed  with  him 
upon  all  thofe  topics  upon  which  fceptics  and 
men  of  loofe  morals  attack  the  ChrifHan  i-eligion. 
The  happy  effeft  of  thefe  conferences  occafioned 
thepublication  of  his  account  of  the  life  and  death 
of  that  earl.  In  1682%  when  the  adminiftration 
was  changed  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  be- 
ing much  reforted  to  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
parties,  in  order  to  avoid  returning  rilits,  he  built 
a  laboratory,  and  went  for  a  yeartnroilgh  acoUri*e« 
of  chemical  experiments.  Not  long,  after  he  re* 
fufed  a  living  of  300 1.  a-year  offered  him  by  the 
earl  of  Eflex,  on  the  terms  of  his  not  refidmg 
there,  but  in  London.  When  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  popifh  plot  was  on  fbot,  he  was  fre- 
quently fent  for  and  confulted  by  king  CharU  -4; 
on  the  ftate  of  the  nation.  The  king  olTeved  him 
the  bifhopric  of  Chichefter,  if  he  would  engage  in 
his  interefts ;  but  he  refiifed  to  accept  it  on  thefe 
terms.  He  preached  at  the  Rolls  till  1684^  when 
he  was  difmiflfed  by  order  of  the  court.  About 
this  time  he  publifhed  feveral  pieces.  Otl  King 
James's  accelfion,  having  obtained  leave  to  go 
out  of  the  kingdom,  he  firft  went  to  Paris,  and 
lived  in  great  Rtirementi  till  Gontra4fting  an  ac- 
quaintance with  brigadier  Stouppej  a  Froteflant 
gentleman  in  the  French  fetvice,  he  made  a  tour 
with  him  iitto  Italy,  He  met  Vr'ith  ad  agreeable 
reception  at.  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  hearing 
of  oiir  author's  arrival^  fent  th»  captain  of  th« 


frequently  fent  for  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of   Swifs  guards  to  accjuaint  him  he  would  give  hint 


York,  who  had  converfations  with  him  in  private 
But  Lauderdale  conceiving  a  renfentment  agaihft 
him  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he 
fpoke  to  him,  reprcfented  at  lafl  to  the  king,  that 
j^r  Burnet  was  engaged  in  an  opp6tition  to  his 
meafures.    Upon  his' return  to  London,  he  per< 


a  briVate  audience  m  bed,  to  avoid  the  cei^mony 
of  kiffing  his  holiheft's  flipper.  But  Dr  Burnet 
excufed  himfelf  as  well  as  he  coiild.  Some  dif- 
putes  which  our  author  had  here  concerning  rcli* 
gion,  beginning  to  be  taken  notice  of,  made  it 
proper  for  him  to  quit  the  city ;  Which,  upon  an 


ceived  that  thefe  fuggeftions  had  entirely  thrown    intimation  given  him  by  prince  Borghefe,  he  ac- 


him  out  of  the  king's  favour,  though  the  duke  of 
York  treated  him  with  greater  civility  than  ever, 
and  diffuaded  him  from  going  to  Scotland*  Upon 
this,  he  religned  his  profelfoi-fhip  at  Glafgow,  and 
ftaid  at  London.  About  this  time  the  living  at 
Cripple-gate  being  vacant,  the  dean  and  chapteif 
of  St  Paul's  (in  whofe  gift  it  was,)  hearing  of  liis 
circumftances,  and  the  hardfhips  he  had  under- 
gone, fent  him  an  offer  of  the  benefice ;  but  as  he 
had  been  informed  of  their  firfl  intention  of  con- 
ferring it  on  Dr  Fowler.,  he  generoully  declined 
it.  In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord  Mol- 
lis, whom  he  had  known  in  France^  ambaflador 
at  that  court,  he  was,  by  Sir  Herbottle  Grim-* 
ftone,  mafter  of  the  roils,  appointed  preacher  of 
the  chapel  there,*  notwithftanding  the  oppofitioti 
of  the  court.  He  was  foon  after  chofen  a  le<fturer 
of  St  Clement's,  and  became  one  of  the  preachers 
that  vrere  moft  -followed  in  town.  In  1679^  ^^ 
publifhed  his  Hijforj  ^  the  Rrformathn,  for  which 
he  had  the  thanks  of  both  bonfcs  of  parliament. 
The  iirit  part  of  it  was  publiflied  ii;  i679f  ^^^  ^^^ 
yfoL.  IV.  Part  U. 


cordingly  did.  He  purfued  his  travels  through 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  x688,  he  came  to 
Utrecht,  with  an  ihtention  to  fettie  in  one  of  the 
feven  provinces.  There  he  received  ah  invitation 
from  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange*  (to  whom 
their  party  in  England  had  recommended  him,) 
to  come  to  the  Flague,  which  he  accepted.  He 
Was  foon  made  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  their 
counfels,  and  advifed  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  iji 
Holland  fuf!icit*nt  to  fupport  their  defigns  and  en- 
courage their  friends.  This,  and^  the  Recount  of 
his  Travels,  in  which  he  blends  Popery  and  ty- 
ranny together  J  and  rcjjrcfents  them  as  infepars- 
ble,  with  fome  papers  tefledting  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  England,  that  came  out  in  fingle  iheets, 
and  were  difpei-fed  in  feveral  parts  of  Eiiglanct, 
moft  of  which  Mr  BUrnet  owned  himfelF  the  au- 
thor of,  alarmed  kihg  James »  and  were  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  Writing  twice  againft  him  to  the  prin- 
cefs of  Orange,  and  infifting,  by  his  an\b:iflador, 
on  his  being  forbid-the  court ;  which,  after  much 
importunity,  was  doiK*,  though  he  coatiuut-J  to 
^TL  ^  t  be 
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be  truft'eJ  and  employed  as  before,  the  Dutch  mi- 
nifter  confuliing  him  daily.  To  put  an  end  to 
thefe  frequent  conferences  with  the  minifters,  a 
profecution  for  high  treafon  was  fet  on  foot  agaiuft, 
him  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  But  Burnet 
receiving  the  news  thereof  before  it  arrived  at  the 
States,  he  avoided  the  ftorm,  by  petitioning  forj 
and  obtaining  without  any  difficulty,  a  bill  of  na« 
turalization,  in  order  to  his  intended  marriage 
with  Mary  Scot,  a  Dutch  lady  of  confiderable  for- 
tune, who,  with  the  advantage  of  birth>  had  thofe 
of  a  fine  perfon  and  underftanding.  After  his 
marriage  with  this  lady^  being  legally  under  the 
proteftion  of  Holland,  when  Mr  Burnet  found  king 
James  plainly  fubvertitig  the  conftitutiou,  he  o*, 
mitted  no  method  to  promote  .the  dclign  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  formed  of  delivering  Great 
Britain,  and  cams  over  with  him.  in  quality  of 
<phaplain.  Me  was  foon  advanced  to  the  fee  of 
Salifbury.  He  decLired  for  moderate  meafures 
with  regard  to  the  clergy,  who  icrupled  to  take 
the  oaths,  and  jnany  were  difplealed  with  him  for. 
declaring  for  the  tolention  of  non-conformifts.  His- 
pajloral  Utterf  concerning  the  oath*  of  allegiance 
and  fupremacy  to  king  Williara  and  queen  Mary^ 
1689,  happening  to  touch  upon  the  light  of  con- 
cjueft,  gave  fuch  offence  ta  both'hou^  of  parlia- 
ment,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  buint  by  the 
hands  of  the  common^  executioner.  In  1698  be 
loft  his  wife  by  the  finall-pox  ;  and,  as  he  was  aJ- 
moft  immediately  after  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
duke  of  Glouceller,  of  whofe  education  he  took 
great  care,  this  erapioyroent,  and  the  tender  age 
ot  his  children*  induced  him  the  iam>e  year  to  fop- 
ply  her  lofs  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs  Berkley,  eldr 
eft  daughter  of  ^r  Richard  Blakc,  kiughC  la 
1699,  he  publifhed  his  Expofition  of  the  ,19  ar- 
ticles; which  occafioned  a  reprefentalion  agaialik: 
him  in  the  lower  houie  of  convocation-  1701  f 
but  he  was  vindicated  in  the  upper  houXe.  Hi» 
fpcech  in  the  houle  of  lords  in  1 704,  againft  the 
bill  to  prevent  occafional  conformity,  was  fcvere- 
ly  attacked.  He  died  in  17x5,  and  w^&  interred 
in  the  church  of  St  James,  Clerkenwell,  where  he 
has  a  monument  eredted  to  him.  He  formed  a 
Ichcmefor  augmenting  the  poor  livings  >  which 
he  pref1«d  forward  with  fiich  foccefs,  that  it  end- 
ed in  an  ad  of  parliannient  paffed  in  the  id  year  of 
qm^en  Anne,  '^  for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings 
of  the  poor  clergy."  See  Augmentation,  #  4, 
(a.)  Burnet,  Thomas,  a  learned  writer  in  the 
ond  of  the  17th  century,  wis  born  in  Scotland, 
but  educated  in  Cambridge  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr  Tillotfon,  afterward»  Abp.  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  beginning  of  i6S5rhe  was  made  mafhr  of 
h>atton's  hofpital  in  IxxidoU)  after  which  he  en- 
tert  d  into  holy  orders.  During  the  reign  of  king 
James,  he  made  a  noble  ftan4  as  nufter  of  the 
charter-houfe,  againfl  the  encroachnKnts  of  that 
monarch,  who  would  have  impofed  one  Andrew 
Popham,  a  papift,  as  a  penfioner  upon  the  foun- 
il.ition  of  that  houfe.  In  1680  he  publifhed  his 
Tellurh  tfjeoria  facra^  fo  univcrfaily  admired  for 
the  purity  of  the  ftyle  and  beauty  of  the  fenti- 
irients,  that  king  Charles  gave  encoui^gement  to 
.1  traiillation  of  it  into  £ngliih.  ^  This  i:benry  was 
iu)\v.*ver  attacked  by  feveral  writers.  In  16^2,  he 
;^ul)ilihcd  lus  •  Arcbtff^ogia  pbHofofbicat  dedicated 
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to  king  William)  to  vAiom  he  was  clerk  of  the 
cloifct.  He  died  in  X7  r  f .  Since  hi^  death  have 
been  publilhed,  his  books'  Df  Jlatu  martuortun  tt 
rtfur gentium  ^  and  iUjide  ei  oj^ciu  Cbrijianortun. 

(3.)BuRHET,  Thomas,  a  phyfician  of  Scotland, 
of  whom  nothing  is  recorded,  except  what  hi* 
works  fet  forth  ;  viz.  that  he  was  "  M.  D,  MrJi^ 
cus  RegiM  et  ColUgii  Rigu  Meditorum  EdtKb.  Sc* 
dm/*  ,  Thefe  works,  however,  (how  l^Ir  nur^it 
and  ixaduftry.  They  are.  entitled^  Tbe/aurm  Me- 
dicine PraQka^  4to. Xood.  1673  ;.  and  Bipfiocr^^. 
/-/  ContraQus^  in  quo  Hipp6crattj  omaia  in  i^rcveat 
Epitomen  redaSta  bahentury  Svo.  £din.  1685. 

(4.)  *  Burn  EX.  fuf^  \pim^iiulla^  Lat.3  The 
name  of  a  plant.  ^ 

The  even  mead  that  erff  brought  fweetly  forth. 

The  freckled  cowflip>  burnet  and  green  clover. 

Sbakg/peare^, 

(5.)BuR!iET,  inbUairy.  .See  PoTERryM  anUr 
Sanouisorca. :.  •   .* 

(6.)  Burnet,  iiigcdgraptiy,  a  town  ia  Soncer- 
£;tihiri*,  4  miles  W.  of  B4tJb.  . 

BURNETA,  or  Burnetus,  in  middle  age 
writers,  denotes  brown  cloth  made  of  dyed  wool. 
•  BURNETON-BATtAH.,  a  village  ia  Nor- 
thumberland,  near  Bamburgh  Caftle. 

BURHGATE,  iu»  D«vfetih4re,  x  m.  £.  of  Lul* 
worth. 
.  BURNIIAIX^SW.  of  Durham, 

(.1.)  BURNHAM^  a  fiihing  town  of  Eflex,  at 
the  n^outh  of  the  river  Crouch^  which  is  herecal* 
Ittd  BuRN(rAi«r  Water.  It  is  40  ni.  E.  by  N.or 
Iicndon ;  and  has  fairs  April  35,  and  Sept.  4. 

(i.)  *'.>RNHANr,  a  town  in  Buckinghamfliire,  on 
the  Batn  road,  near  the  Thames^  3  miles  E.  of 
Maidenheads  It  ha»  fair*,  Feb.  %St  May  i,  aixi 
Sept.  15. 

(».)  ^TuRw  FTAw,  a  town  ois  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
fijfik,  with  a  harbour-  It  has  a  maibet  on  Satur* 
day,  and  faips  March  15,  and  Aug.  i.  On  the 
ihore,  tl*ere  ar^r  many  little  eminences^  fuppo(e<> 
ta  be  the  tomVs  of  the  Dane»  and  Saxoos  kiUed 
here.  It  lietf  »9  miles  NW.  of  Norwich,  and  t%6 
N£.  of  Londoiw    Xiou.  a*  48^  £•  Lat.  53, 4.  N. 

U')  Burn  HAMr  a  village  inSomerfetlhire,  near 
the  Star  pbiiit  in  the  Channel. 

(5.)  Bur.nham  boveney»  and  East  Burr- 
VAM,  two  viUagety.  near  Burn  ha  m,  N^  3. 

(6.)  BuRHHAM-ixHEPi>.4LEr  in  the  NW.  of 
Norfolkfhire.  It  is  famous  for  its  (alt  marlhcs,, 
on  which  (beep  thrive  well.. 

RNHAM,  EAST.    See  N°  5. 

RNHAM»  N.ETKER. }  Two  Villages  in  Ax- 

RNHAMy  UPPER,-   i  holm  ifle,  Lincoln- 

fliire. 

ilD.)BuR»HAMWATER.SeeN®I.aildCROOCK, 

BURNHOLM,  nor.th,  {  Two .    villages     in 
BuRNHOi^My  SOUTH,      >  YoTlh.  £.  of  Fock- 
lineton. 

(1.)  *  BURNING,  adj.  [from  the  participle.] 
Vehement}  powerful.— 

Thefe  things  fting  him 
So  venemoufly,  that  burning  fliame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.  Sbakefpcarc, 

I  had  a  glimpfe  of  him ;  but  he  Ihot  by  m« 
Like  a  young  hound  upon  a  burning  fcent. 

Dryden. 
(aO*BuRNiKG.  n.f,  [fro^  ^^nfJiFire;  flaipe; 
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ll^te  of  inflammatJon.— The  mind  fiirely,  of  itfeli, 

■can  feel  none  of  the  hum'tngs  of  a  fever.  South. — 

In  liquid  burnings^  or  on  dry  to  dwell, 

Is  all  the  faid  variety  6f  hell. 

(3.)  BuRNiMGy  confidered  philofophically,  is 
-the  adion  of  fire  on  fome  pabulum  or  fuel,  by 
which  the  minute  parts  thereof  are  put  into  a  vio- 
Jt'nt  motion,  and  fome  of  them  aflbming  the  na- 
ture of  fire  therafelvi'8,  fly  off  in  orhem^  while  the 
n"ft  are  dilHpated  in  form  of  \'apour  or  reduced 
to  ;ifi)es.     See  Ignitioh. 

(4  )  BttR-NiKc,  is  aHb  applied  to  the  a(5tion  of 
ronny  fubftances,  whfch  appear  to  be  cold,  or  not 
to  contain  fire  ;  fuch  as  aquafortis,  -vitriol,  &c. 

(5.)  Burning,  in  antiquity,  ivas  a  method  of 
^ifpofing  of  the  dead  much  praAifed  by  the  an- 
cient Gret-ks  and  Romans,  and  ftill  retained  by 
f  .'vcral  nations  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The 
antiquity  of  this  cuftom  rifes  as  lugh  as  the  The- 
•han  war,  where  we  are  told  of  the  great  folemni- 
ty  accompanying  this  ceremony  at  the  'p>Te  of 
Menacacus  and  Archemoru*,  Mt'tiCi  were  cotempo- 
Tary  with  Jair  the  8th  judge  of  IfraeL  Homer 
abounds  with  defcr^ptions  of  fnch  funeral  obfe- 
quies.  In  the  inward  :regions  of  Afia,  the  pradicc 
was  of  very  ancient  date,  and  the  continuance 
Inng :  for  we  are  toW,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Julian^ 
the  king  of  Chionia  burnt  his  Ton's  body,  and  de- 
-pofited  the  aflies  in  a  filvtr  urn.  -Coeval  almoft 
ivith  the  firft  inftances  of  this  kind  in  the  Eaft, 
W.1S  thepraftice  in  the  weftem  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Herulians,  the  Getes,  and  .the  Thracians, 
had  all  along  obferved  it ;  and  its  antiquity  'wa« 
as  great  with  the  Celtac,  Sarmatians,  and  other 
fieighbouring  nations.  The  origin  of  this  cuftom 
rfeems  to  have  been  out  of  friendfliip  to  the  de- 
ceafed :  their  aihes  were  prefervcd,  as  we  preferve 
a  lock  of  hair,  a  ring,  or  a  iealj  ^hich  had  belong- 
-ed  to  a  deceafed  friend.  Kings  were  burnt  in 
cloth  made  of  the  afbeftos  that  their  afties  -might 
"be  prefer\ed  pure  fiwm  any  mixtiuv  with  the  fuel 
and  other  matters  thrown  on  the  fisneral  pile. 
The  fame  method  is  ftill  obferved  witft  the  prin- 
ces of  Tartary.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  body 
svas  placed  on  thjpt  top  of  a  pile,  on  which  -were 
thrown  divers  animals,  and  even  flave^  and  cap- 
tives, befides  unguents  and  perfumes.  In  Homer's 
account  of  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  Iheep  and  oxen  thrown  in ;  then  horfes  fol- 
lowed by  two  dogs,  and  laftly  by  i»  Trojan  pri- 
soners. The  like  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the 
funeral  of  his  Trojans ;  where,  befides  oxen,  fwine, 
and  all  manner  of  cattle,  we  find  8  youths  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  The  body  w^.  ^  covered 
with  the  fat  of  the  beafts,  that  it  might  oonfume 
the  fooner ;  it  being  reckoned  great  felicity  to  be 
quickly  4'educed  to  aihes.  For  the  like  reafon, 
where  numbers  were  to  be  burnt  at  the  fam€  time, 
care  was  taken  to  mix  with  the  reft  fome  of  hu- 
mid conftitutions,  and  therefore  more  eafily  to 
be  inflamed.  Thus  we  are  affured  by  Plutarch 
and  Macrobius,  that  with  every  ten  men  it  was 
cuftomary  to  put  in  one  woman.  Soldiers  ufually 
had  their  arms  burnt  with  them.  The  garments 
worn  by  the  living  were  alfo  thrown  on  the  pile, 
with  other  ornaments  and  prefents^  a  piece  of 
extravagance  which  the  Athenians  carried  to  fo 
great  a  hf  igh^y  that  fome  of  the  law-givers  reftrain- 


ed  them,  by  fevere  penalties,  from  defrauding^  the 
living  by  their  liberality  to  the  dead.  In  fome 
caft's,  burning  was  exprefsly  forbid  among  tlie 
Romans,  and  even  looked  upon  as  the  higheft  im- 
piety. Thus  irtfants,  who  died  before  the  breed- 
ing of  teeth,  were  intombed  unbumt  in  the  ground, 
in  a  particular  place  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe,  q.?\' 
\cd  fuggrundnriitm.  The  like  was  pradifed  with 
regard  to  thofe  ftruck  dead  by  lightning.  Some 
fay  that  burning  was  denied  to  fuicides.  The 
manner  of  "bummg  among  the  Romans  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Greeks ;  the  corpfe,  being 
brought  ont  without  the  city,  was  carried  dircift- 
ly  to  the  place  appointed  for  burning  it ;  which, 
if  it  joined  to  the  fepulchre,  was  called  hujium ; 
if  feparate  from  it,  ujir'ma ;  and  there  laid  on  tHe 
rogus  or  pyra^  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  on  which 
to  burn  it,  built  in  ihape  of  an  altar,  but  of  dif- 
ferent height  according  to  the  quality  of  the  de- 
ceafed. Tite  wood  ufed  was  commonly  from 
fuch  trees  as  contain  moft  pitch  or  refin ;  and  if 
any  ottier  were  ufed,  they  ^plit  it  for  the  more 
eirfy  catching  fire :  round  the  jpile  they  fet  cyptefs 
trees,  probably  to  hinder  the  taoifome  fmell  of  the 
corpfe.  The  body  was  not  placed  on  tjie  bare 
pile,  but  on  the  couch  or  bed  whereon  it  lay. 
This  done,  the  next  of  blood  performed  the  ce- 
remony of  lighting  the  pile ;  which  they  did  with 
a  torch,  turning  theJr  faces  all  the  while  tjie  other 
way,  as  if  it  were  donenprith  rel usance.  During 
the  ceremony,  decurfions  and  games  were  cele- 
brated; after  which  came  the  ossilegium,  or 
gathering  of  the  bones  and  afhes ;  aUb  waihing 
.and  anointing  them,  and  repofiting  them  in  urns. 
'  (6.)  Bu  RN I  KG,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  denotes 
the  application  of  an  a<5lual  cautery,  tHat  is  a  red 
bot  iron  inftrument,  to  the  pait  aft'eded :  other- 
wife  denonunated  cauitr\%ation, — The  whole  art 
•of  phyGc  among  the  Japancfe  iies  in  the  choice 
of  places  ^oper  to  be  Inirnt ;  which  are  varied 
according  to  the-drfeafe.  In  the  country  -of  the 
Mogul,  the  colic  is  cured  by  an  iron  ring  applied 
xed-hot  aboiit  the  patient's  navel.  ,  Certain  it  is 
that  fome  very  extraordinary  ciires  have  been  per- 
formed accidentally  by  bumii^.    See  J  S. 

(7.)  Burning,  orBREN^rNC,  in  our  old  wri- 
tings, denotes  an  infe<fliou8  difeafe,  got  in  the 
ftews  by  converfing  with  le^vd  women,  and  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call  the 
iienereal  dkfeafe.  In  a  MS.  of  the  vocation  of 
John  Bale  to  the  bifhopric  of  OlTory,  written  by 
hinrielf,  he  fpeaks  of  Dr  Hugh  Wefton,  .wsho  ulw 
dean  of  Windfor  in  1556,  but  deprived  by  cardi- 
nal Pole  fgr  adultery,  thus :  "  At  this  day  is 
leacherous  Wefton,  who  is  more  pradtifed  in  the 
arts  of  breech-bnming,  than  all  the  whores  of  the 
ftews.  He  not  long  ago  bretit  a  beggar  of  St  Bo- 
tolph's  pariih."    See  Stews. 

(8.)  Burning,  accidental. cures  by^  The 
following  cafe  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  fciences  .by  M.  Honribei;g.  A  woman 
of  about  35  became  fubje(5l  to  a  headach,  which 
at  times  was  fo  violent,  that  it  drove  her  out  of 
her  fenfes,  making  her  fometimes  ftupidand  fool- 
ilh,  at  other  times  raving  and  furious.  The  feat 
of  the  pain  was  in  the  forehead,  and  over  the  eyes 
which  were  inflamed,  and  -looked  violently  red 
at\d  fparkling4  and  the  moft  violent  fits  of  it  were 
l^rra^  .attended 
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attended  with  naufea  and  vomiting.  In  the  time 
of  the  fit»,*fhe  could  take  no  food;  but,  at  all 
other  times,  had  a  very  good  ftomach.  M.  Hom- 
berg  had  in  vain  attempted  her  cure  for  3  years 
with  all  kind  Qf  medicines :  only  opium  fuccced- 
ed ;  and  that  but  little,  all  its  effedt  being'onlv  to 
fake  of  the  pain  for  a  few  hours.  Tht  redned  of 
her  eves  was  always  the  fign  of  an  approaching 
fit.  One  night,  feeling  a  fit  cqming  on,  (he  went 
to  fie  down  upon  the  bed ;  but  firft  walked  up  tq 
the  glafs  with  the  pandle  in  her  hand,  to  fee  how 
her  eyes  looked :  in  pbfcrving  this,  the  candle  fet 
fire  to  her  cap :  and  as  (he  was  alqne,  her  head 
was  terribly  burnt  before  the  fire  could  be  extin- 
tCuUhed.  M.  Homberg  was  ferit  for,  and  ordcr- 
t'd  bleeding  and  proper  fellings :  but  ^he  e^petft- 
ed  fit  this  night  never  came  on ;  the  pain  of  the 
burning  wove  off'  by '  degrees  f  and  the  patient 
found  herfe If  from  that  hqur  cured  pf  the'hea4- 
ach,  vrh'icU  had  pever  once  returned  in  4  years 
after,  which  was  the  tirpe  when  the  account  was 
oommiinicited. — Another  pAfe,  not  Icfs  remark- 
able was  communicated  tp  M.  Homberg  by  a 
phyfician  at  Bruges.  '  A  woman,  who  for  feveraj 
years  had  he|r  legs  and  tiiighs  fwdled  in  an  extra-i 
ordinary  mai^ncr,  found  fome  relief  from  rubbing 
them  before  the  firfc  with  brandy  every  morning 
3nd' evening.  One*  evening  the  brandy  fhe'  had 
fiibbed^'erfclf  with,  took  fire  and  (lightly  burnt 
her.  She  applied  fome  Brandy  tq  hcf  biim ;  ana 
Jn  the  night  all  the  water,  her  legs  and  thighs 
were  fwelled  v/ith,  was  entiioly  difcharged  by 
urine,  arjd  thcfwelUrig  djd  n()t  again  return. 
'  (9.)  Burning  alive,  among  the  Romaps,  a 
punifhmcnt  infii(^ed  on  deferters,  betrayers  of  the 
public  counciU.,  incendiaries,  comers,  and  even 
Chriftiang  :  It  w:is€alle4  crematio.  Tlie  Jews 
had  two  ways  oi  burning ;  the  one  called  burning 
pf  the  bqdy,  perforined  with  wood  and  faggots ; 
tlie  other  burning  qf  tht*  foul,  eowbuflio  animo'^ 
performed  by  pouring  fcalding  hot  lead  down  their 
throat ii.'  Inccll  'in  the  afcending  and  defcending 
clegfees  ^as  thus  puni(hed  by  them.  But  philan- 
th|jopy  is  (hocketl  to  rcfied,  for  what  trifling 
crirpes  this  horrid  puniihment  has  been  inflicted 
^mong  other  nations!  Even  iii  Pur  own  country^ 
till  within  thefe  7  or  8  years,  burning  alive  was 
the  piinifhment  of  t-^omen^  convidted  of  coining 
or  counterfeitingyi^//7<«jf  J  /  Thus  was  the  weaker 
f.'x  pxinifhed  in  the'inoft  barbarous  manner,  for 
a  trifling  Kiony,  which  could  hardly 'wrong  any 
individual  above  tlicyali^e  of  a  few  pence  I 

(10.)  Burning  bosH.  'See  Busi(,'N'^. 
II.)  BuRNINq,  £XTaAORDINARY  CAS£S  OF 

INTERNAL.  Wc  have  inftance$  of  perfons  burnt 
by  a  fire  kindled  within  their  own  bodies.  A%vo* 
man  at  P^ris,  who  ufed  ti  drink  brandy  to  ex- 
cefs,  was  one  night  reduced  to  a(hes  by  a  fire  from 
>vitbin,  all  but  her  head  anc}  the  ends  of  her  fin- 
ders. Sjgnqra  Cornelia  Zangari,  on  a^  «)theri  call 
her,  CorK.  Bandit  an  afged  lady,  ot,an  unblemift^- 
ed  life,  near  Cefcna  in  Romagna,  underwent  the 
fame  fat«-  in  Ma^ch  17.^1.-  She  had  retired  ia  the 
evening  into  her  chamber  fomewhat  indifppfed  j 
and  in  the  morning  was  found  m  the  middle  of 
the  root'n  reduced  to  aflie*^,  all  except  her  face, 
legs,  (kull,  and  three  fingers.  The  (lockings  and 
ihoes  (be  had  on  wexx-  not  burnt  In  the  leait.   The 
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a(hes  were  light;  and  on  prelfing  betwfcn  th^ 
fingers,  vani(hed,  leaving  behind  a  grofs  ftiokin; 
moifture  with  which  the  floor  was  fmeared ;  the 
walls  and  ftimiture  of  the  room  being  covered  with 
a  mpi(k  cineritious  foot,  which  had  not  only  Gain- 
ed the  linen  in  tlie  chefts,  but  bad  penetrated  in- 
to the  clofet,  as  well  as  into  the  room  overhead, 
the  walls  of  which  were  moi(tened  with  the  time 
vifcous  humour.    We  have  various  other  relation* 
of  perfons  burnt  to  death  in  this  unaccountable 
manntT.    Sig.  Mondini,  Bianchini,  and  MaflTei, 
have  written  treatifes  exp^^fs  to  account  for  the 
caufe  cif  fq  extraordinary  an  event:    common 
fire  it  could  not  l>e,  fince  thiti  would  likcwifc  have 
burnt  the  bed  and  the  room ;  befides  that  it  wouli^ 
have  required  many  ho^rs,  and  a  va(t  quantity 
of  fuel,  to  reduce  a  human  body  to  allies ;  and, 
^fter  all,  a  conliderable  part  of  the  bones  wouid 
have  ]>;mained  entire,  as  they  were  anciently  found 
after  the  ficrcclt  funeral  firee.    Some  attribute  the 
fifFed  to  a  mine  of  fulphur  under  the  houfe;  others 
to  a  miracle ;  while  others  fufpe^  that  art  or  vil- 
iany  had  a  hand  in  it.    A  philofopher  of  Verona 
mamtains,  that  fuch  a  conflagration  might  have 
arlfcn  fro{»i  the  inflammable  matters  wherewith 
the  human  body  natumlly  abounds.    Sig.  Bian- 
chini accounts  for  the  conflagration  of  the  lady 
above  mentioned,  from  hiT  ufing  a  bath  or  K>tioQ 
of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine  when  (he found  her- 
fclf  out  of  ordeTi     Maflci  fuppofes  it  owing  to 
lightnhig  generated  i\i  her  own  body,  agreeable 
to  his  own  dchftrine,  which  is.    That  lightning 
dots  not  proctt'd  fiom  the  clouds,  but  is  always 
produced  in  the  place  wh»»re  it  is  feen  and  its  ef- 
feas  perc(nvcd.    We  have  had  a  late  attempt  to 
e(tabUfti  the  t»pinion,  that  thefe  deftroying  inter- 
nal fires  are  caufed  in  the  entrails  of  the  body  by 
inflamed  effluvia  of  the  blpoii  ;  by  juices  and  fer- 
mentation in  the  ftomach ;  by  the  many  combuf- 
tible  raatttrs  which  abound  in  living  bodies  foi^ 
the  purpofwi  of  life :  and,  finally,  by  the  fieiry  e\a. 
poi-ations  which  exhale  from  the  fettlings  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  branrfies,'  and  other  hot  liquors,  in  the 
tunica  villofa  qf  the  ftomach  and  other  adipofc  or 
fat  membranes ;  within  which  thofe  fpirits  engen- 
der a  kind  of  camphor,  which  in  the  night-time, 
in  lleep,  by  a  full  refpiration,  are  put  in  a  ftrong> 
er  motion,  and  ai-e  more  apt  to  be  let  on  fire. 
Others  afcribe  the  caufe  of  fuch  perfons  being  fet 
on  fire  to  lightning ;  jmd  t^eir  burning  fo  entirely, 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  phofphorus  and  other 
combufjible  matter  they  contained.    We  can  by 
po  me  M    pretend  to  explain  the  caufe  of  luch 
|)henoni.na :  but  for  the  interefts  of  humanity  we 
wifti  it  could  be  derived  from  fomething  external 
to  the  human  bpdv ;  for  if,  to  the  calamities  of 
humaji  life  aji*eady  kpown,  we  fuperadd  a  fufpi- 
cibn,  that  v/e  piay  unej^oftedly  and  without  the 
leaft  warning  be  confumed  by  an  internal  fire,  the 
thought  is  too  dreadful  to  be  born. 

(14.)*  duRNiNGnGLAss.  n./.  [from ^tf rw>jf  and 
glafi>]  A  gla(8  which  collets  the  rays  of  the  fun 
into  a  narrow  Codipafs,  and  fo  increaii^  their  force. 
—The  appetite  of.  her  eye  did  fecm  to  fcorch  me 
up'  like  a  burning-glaft,  Sbake/peare. — JiOve  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  burning-gh/sy  which,  kept  ftill  in 
one  place,  fireth ;  chai\ged  often,  it  doth  nothing. 
Suckling.-^ 
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O  diulem,  thou  centre  of  ambition. 
Where  all  its  Jifferent  cUmea  are  reconciled, 
As  if  thou  wert  the  burning  glafs  of  glory  ! 

Dryden* 
(13.)  Burning  glasses  are  made  ^6nvex  and 
commonly  fphericaL  The  fmall  fpace  upon  which 
the  coUe^ed  rays  fall,  is  called  the^uj  ;  where 
>vo(xl,  or  an/other  combuftible  matter  being  put, 
will  be  fet  on  fire.  Th«  term  burning  j^la/s  is 
alfo  applied  to  thofe  concave  mirror$,  whether 
compofed  of  glafs  quick-filvered,  or  of  metalline 
matters,  which  burn  by  refiedtion,  condenling  the 
fun^s  rays  into  a  focus  fimilar  to  the  former.  See 
§  IS*  16. 

( 14.)  Burning  glasses,  ancient.  The  ufe 
of  Duming  glaifes  appears  to  have  been  very  an- 
cient. DicKlorus  Siculus,  Lucian,  Dion,  Zona- 
ras,  Galen,  Anthefnius,  Euftathius,  Tzetzes,  and 
others,  atteft,  that  by  means  pi  them  Archime- 
des  fet  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  at  the  ficge  of  Sy- 
pcufe.  Tzetzes  is  fo  particular  in  hi«  account 
of  this  matter,  that  his  dcfcription  fuggefted  to 
Kercher  the  method  by  which  it  was  probably 
aiccQmplilhed,  That  author  fays,  that  **  Archi- 
medes fet  fire  to  Marcellus's  navy,  by  means  of 
a  burning  glafs  compofed.  of  fmall  fquare  mirrors, 
moving  every  way  upon  hinges;  which,  when 
placed  in  the  fun's  rays,  directed  them  upon  the 
Roman  fleet,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  to  afhcs  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  bow-fhot."  A  very  particular  tefti- 
mony  we  have  alfo  from  Anthem'ius  of  Lydia,  who 
takes  pains  to  prove  the  pollibility  of  fetting  fire 
to  a  fleet,  or  any  other  combuftible  body,  at  fuch 
a  diftance.  That  the  ancients  were  alfo  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ufe  of  catoptric  or  refrad^ing  burning 
glafles,  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Ariftophancs's 
comedy  of  the  clouds,  which  clearly  treats  of  their 
eiTe(5ts.  The  author  introduces  Socrates  as  exa- 
mining Strepfiades  about  the  method  he  had  dif- . 
covered  of  getting  clear  of  his  debts.  He  replies, 
that  ^  he  thought  of  making  ufe  of  a  burning  glafe 
which  he  had  hitherto  ufed  in  kindling  his  fire ; 
for*'  fays  he  **  fhould  they  bring  a  writ  againft 
me,  I'll  immediately  place  my  glafs  in  the  urn  at 
fome  little  diftance  from  it,  and  fet  it  on  fire/' 
Pliny  and  Ladantius  have  alfo  fpoken  of  glafles 
that  bum  by  refraction.  The  former  calls  them 
baih  or  gioief  rf  glafs  or  crjfiaU  which,  expofed 
to  the  fun,  tranfinit  a  heat  fuflicient  to  let  fire 
to  cloth,  or  corrode  the  dead  fleih  of  thofe  pa- 
tients who  ftand  in  need  of  cauftics ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, after  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  takes  notice 
that  fire  may  be  kindled  by  interpofing  glafles  fit- 
led  with  water  between  the  fun  and  the  objed, 
fo  as  to  tranfinit  the  rays  to  it.  It  feems  difiicult 
to  conceive  how  they  fliould  know  fuch  glafles 
would  bum  ii'ithout  knowing  they  would  magni- 
fy, which  it  is  granted  they  did  not,  till  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  when  fp^dlacles 
were  firft  thought  on.  For  as  to  thofe  paflages 
In  Plautus  which  feem  to  intimate  the  knowledge 
of  fpedtacles,  M.  de  la  Hire  obferves,  they  do 
not  prove  any  fuch  thing ;  and  he  folv^s  this,  by 
obferving,  that  their  burning  glafles  being  fpheres, 
either  folid  or  full  of  water,  their  f{;ci  would  be 
one  fourth  of  their  diameter  diftani  from  them, . 
If  thtrn  their  diameter  were  fuppofed  half  a  foot, 
which  :s  (he  molt  we  can  allow,  an  obje^  mult 
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be  only  at  an  inch  and  a  half  diftance  to  perceirtf 
it  magnified;  thofe  at  greater  diftances  do  no^ 
appear  greater,  but  only  more  conftifed  through 
the  glafs  than  out  of  it.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, the  magnifying  property  pf  convex  glaflei 
was  unknown,  and  the  burning  one  known.  It 
is  more  wonderful  that  there  fliould  have  been 
300  years  between  the  invention  of  fpeftacles  And 
telefcopes.  Among  the  ancients,  the- burning; 
mirrors  of  Archimedes  C^  16.)  and  Proclus  are  fa- 
mous. By  the  latter  the  navy  of  Vitelljus  befie- 
ging  Byzantium,  according  to  Zonaras,  was  burst 
to  aflies. 

(15.)  Burning  glasses,  modern.  Among 
the  modems,  the  moft  remarkable  burning  mir- 
rors are  thofe  of  Settala,  Vilettc,  Tfchirohaufen, 
Buifon,  Trudaine,  and  Parker.  Settala,  canon  of 
Padua,  made  a  parabolic  mirror,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Schottus,  burnt  pieces  of  wood  at  the  dif^ 
tanceof  15  or  16  paces.  TJie  following  things 
are  noted  of  it  in  the  ABa  Bruditorum.  i.  Green 
wood  takes  fire  inftantaneoufly,  fo  as  a  ftrong 
wind  cannot  extinguifli  it.  2.  Water  boils  imme- 
diately ;  and  eggs  in  it  are  prefently  edible.  3.  A 
mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  three  inches  thick,  drops 
prelently ;  and  iron  and  fteel  plate  becomes  red- 
hot  prciently,  and  a  little  after  burns  into  holes. 
4.  Things  not  capable  of  melting,  as  ft  ones,  bricks, 
&c.  became  foon  red-hot,  like  iron.  5.  Slate  be- 
comes firft  white,  then  a  black  glafs.  6.  Tiles 
are  converted  into  a  yellow  glafs :  and  ftiells  in- 
to a  blackifli  yellow  one.  7.  A  pumice  ft  one,  e- 
mitted  from  a  volcano,  melts  into  white  glafs. 

8.  A  piece  of  crucible  alfo  vitrifies  in  fe  raiputes, 

9.  Bones  are  foon  turned  into  an  opaque  glafs,  ' 
and  earth  into  a  black  one.  The  breadth  of  this 
mirror  is  near  3  Leipfic  tflls,  its  focus  %  ells  from 
it ;  it  is  made  of  copper,  and  its  fubftance  is  not 
above  double  the  thicknefs  of  the  back  of  a  knife. 
Villette,  a  French  artift  of  Lyons,  made  a  large 
mirror,  which  was  bought  by  Tavemier,  and  \prc- 
fented  to  the  king  of  Perfia ;  a  ad  bought  by  the 
king  of  Denmark ;  a  3d  prefented  by  tihe  French 
king  to  the  royal  academy ;  a'4th  has  been  in  Epg.- 
land,  where  it  was  publicly  expofed.  The  effedls 
hereof,  as  found  by  Dr  Harris  and  Dr  Defaguliers, 
are,  that  a  filver  fix  pence  is  melted  in  7"  and  \^ 
a  hal^nny  in  16",  and  runs  with  a  hole  in  34". 
Tin  melts  in  3",  caft  iron  in  16",  flate  in  1'';  a 
ibffil  Ihell  calcines  in  7" ;  a  piece  of  Pompey's  pil- 
lar, at  Alexandria  vitrifies  the  b|ack  part  in  50" 
the  white  in  54''  5  copper  ore  in  8'' ;  bone  calcines 
in  4'',  vitrifies  in  33''.  An  emerald  melts  into  a 
fubftance  like  a  torquois  ftone;  a  diamond  weiglu 
ing  4  grains  lofes  feven  8th s  of  its  weight :  the  af- 
beftos  vitrifies ;  as  all  other  bodies  will  do,  if  kept 
long  enough  in  the  focus;  but  when  once  vitrified^ 
the  mirror  can  go  no  farther  with  them.  This 
mirror  is  47  inches  wide,  and  is  ground  to  a  fphere 
of  76  inches  radius;  fo  that  its  focus  is  about  3^- 
inches  from  the  Vertex.  Its  fubftance  is  a  compo- 
fition  of  tin,  copper,  and  tin  glafs.  Every  lensp 
whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  convexo-con- 
vex, colledls  the  fun's  rays,  di/perfed  over  its  con- 
vexity, into  a  point  by  refradion :  and  is  there- 
fore a  burnine  glafs.  The  moft  confiderable  of 
this  kind  is  that  made  by  M.  dc  Tchimhaufen : 
the  diameters  of  his  lenfes  are  3  ^nd  4  feet,  the 
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fficHS  ^  the  diftance  at  j%  feet,  ami  its  diameter 
■^n  inch  aud  a  half.  To  make  the  focus  the  more 
Kmdi  it  Is  colle^fled  a  fecond  time  by  a  fecond 
lens  parallel  to  the  fird,  and  placed  in  that  point 
where  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  formed  by 
the  iirft  leu*  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  fe- 
cond V  fo  that  it  receives  them  all ;  and  the  focus, 
trom  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  oonU'^iitd  into  the 
ipace  of  %  lines,  a«d  its  force  increafed  propor- 
tipnably,  Tliis  glafs  vitrifies  tiles,  flates,  pumice- 
it  Ones,  &c.  in  a  moment.  It  melts  fulphur,  pitch, 
4nd  all  rofins,  under  water  j  the  alhes  of  vegeta^ 
btes,  wood«,  and  other  matters,  are  tranfmuted 
into  glafs;  and  every  thing  applied  to  its  focus  '» 
either  melted*  turned  into  a  calx,  or  into  fmoke. 
Tfchinihaufen  obferves^that  it  fiicceeds  beft  when 
the  matter  applied  is  laid  on  a  hard  charcoal  well 
burnt.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  prefcnted  a  buming- 
glaCs  ta  the  royal  fociety^,  r onfifting  of  7  concave 
^lalfes,  fo  placed,  as  that  all  their  foci  join  in  one 
phyfical  point.  Each  glafs  is  about  11  iuches  and 
a  half  in  4iam€fter :  fix  of  them  are  placed  round 
the  feventh,  to  which  they  are  all  contiguous; 
and  they  fonn  a  kind  of  fegment  of  a  iphere, 
vrhoie  fubtenfe  is  about  34  ipches  and  a  half^  and 
the  central  glafs  lies  about  an  inch  farther  in  than 
the  reft.  The  common  focus  is  about  it  inches 
and  3  half  didant,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  glafs  vitrifies  brick  or  tile  in  i'\  and  melts 
^eld  in  30".  It  appears  that  glafs  quicklilvered  is 
a  more  proper  material  for  burning  glafles  than 
ck-'tals ;  for  the  effe^fts  of  that  fpeculum  where- 
with Mr  M.icquer  melted  the  platina,  feem  to 
ha^e  been  f^perior  to  thofe  above  mentioned, 
though  the  mirror  itfelf  was  much  fraallcT.  The 
diameter  of  this  glafs  was  only  ai  inches,  and  its 
focal  diftance  a8.  Black  flint,  when  expofed  to 
the  focus*  being  powdered  to  prcveijt  its  crack- 
ling and  flying  about,  and  fecured  in  a  large  piece 
of  charcoal,  bubbled  up  and  ran  into  tranfparent 
^lafs  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute.  Hefli an  crucibles, 
and  gla&-houfe  pots,  vitrified  completely  in  5  or 
4  Seconds*  Forged  iron  fmokecC  boiled,  and 
•changed  into  a  vitrefcent  Jcoria  as  foon  as  it  was 
expofed  to  the  focus.  The  gypfum  of  Montmar- 
trc,  when  the  flat  fides  of  the  plates  or  leaves,  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  were  prefented  to  the  glafs, 
<lid  not  (how  the  leaft  difpofitiosi  to  melt:;  but, 
©n  prefenting  a  tranfverfe  ie»flion  of  it,  or  the 
^*dges  »f  the  plates,  it  melted  in  an  inflant,  with 
a  hiflii^  xK>Ui^,  into  a  browniih  yellow  matter^ 
Calcareous  ftones  did  not  completely  melt ;  but 
there  was  detached  Ixom  them  a  circle  more  com- 
|>a(5t  than  the  reft  of  the  mafs,  and  of  the  dze  oi 
the  focus ;  the  feparatioR  of  which  feemed  to  be 
«ccafioned  by  the  ihriirking  of  the  matter  which 
had  begun  to  enter  into  funon.  The  white  calx 
of  antimony,  commonly  called  diaphoretic  ami- 
ntoipt  melted  better  than  the  calcareous  (tones, 
and  changed  into  an  opaque  prettv  glo(ry  fub- 
AaACe  like  white  enamel.  It  was  obferved,  that 
the  whkeaeis  of  the  calcareous  ftones  and  the  an- 
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more  diflficultly  as  they  were  more  whfte  aod  po- 
lifhed ;  and  this  difference  was  fo  remaricable,  that 
in  the  focus  of  this  mirror,  fo  ftifible  a  metal  as 
(ilver,  when  its  fvrface  was  poliihed,  did  not  melt 
at  all.  M.  Trudaine,  a  French  gentlemen,  con- 
ftrudted  a  burning  lens  on  a  new  principle.  It  was 
compofed  of  two  circular  fegnicnts  of  glafs  fpean, 
each  4  feet  in  diameter,  applied  with  their  con- 
cave fides  towards  each  other.  The  cavity  was 
filled  with  (pirit  of  wine,  of  which  it  contained  40 
pints.  It  was  prefented  by  the  maker  to  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences,  but  was,  not  loag  after,  broi 
ken  by  accident.  The  expencc  ^  conftrutfting  it 
amounted  to  about  loooi.  fterliag.  After  all,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  efFei!:ts  of  this  lens  wen: 
very  great.  Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  it  could 
only  coagvUite  the  p:irticles  of  platina  in  10  mi- 
nutes, while  AfrParker*slen6  entirely  melted  them 
in  lefs  than  two.    See  ^17. 

^16.)  Burking  glasses  <)r  M.  Burrov. 
/v.  XLV.  Fig.  5.  reprcTcntt  M.  Bupfon's  bunw 
mg  mirror,  which  he  with  great  reafon  fuppofrs 
to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  ArchimedesL 
k  con(ifts  of  a  number  of  fmall  mirrors  of  glafs 
^ckfihrered,  all  of  which  are  held  together  b^ 
an  iron  frame.  Each  of  thefe  fmail  nurrors  is  alfo 
moveable  by  a 'contrivance  on  the  back  part  of  the 
frame,  that  fo  their  roflediofis  may  all  coincide  in 
one  point.  By  this  means  they  are  capable  of  be- 
ing accommodated  to  various  heights  of  the  fun, 
and  to  different  diftances.  I'ho  adjufting  them  ia 
this  manner  takes  up  a'con(iderable  time ;  but  af- 
ter they  are  fo  adjufted,  the  focus  will  continue 
unaltered  for  an  hour  or  more.  In  1747  he  con- 
ftru<fted  a  machine  of  this  kind,  with  140  plain 
mirrors;  each  ajsout  4  inches  long,  and  3  broad; 
thefe  were  fixea  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dis- 
tant (rom  each  other,  upon  a  large  wooden  frame, 
of  about  6  feet  "fquape.  The  experiment  was  firH 
tried  ^Tth  24  mirrors,  which  readily  fet  on  fire  a 
combuftible  matter,  prepared  of  pitch  and  tow^ 
and  laid  on  a  deal  l>oard,  at  the  diftance  of  66 
French  feeL  He  then  put  together  a  kind  of  po- 
lyhedron, con&fting  of  168  pi^es  of  plain  look- 
ing glafs,  each  being  6  inches  iquare;  and  by 
means  of  this  fome  boards  of  beech  were  fet  oa 
fire,  at  the  diftance  of  150  feet,  in  the  month  of 
March,  anhd  a  filver  plate  was  melted  at  the  dif- 
tance of  60  feet.  This  machine,  befides  other  adr 
vantages,  may  be  eafily  moved,  fo  as  to  bura 
dou-nwards  or  horizontally;  and  St  bums  either  in 
its  diftant  focus,  or  in  any  nearer  interval,  whick 
pur  cotmnon  buiining  glaffes  cannot  do,  becaufe 
their  focus  is  wholly  fbced.  This  machine,  in  the 
next  ftage  of  its  improvement,  contained  j6o  plain 
mirrors,  each  8  indies  long,  and  6  broad,  mount- 
ed on  a  frame  8  feet  high,  and  7  broad.  With  1% 
of  thefe  mirrors,  light  rombuftible  matters  were 
kindled  at  the  diftance  of  so  fleet;  at  the  fame  dii^ 
tance,  a  large  tin  velTel  was  melted  with,  45  of 
them,  and  a  thin  piece  of  filrer  with  xiy.  When 
the  whole  noachine  was  employed,  all  the  metals 
and  metallic  minerals  "wttt  melted  at  the  diftance 
of  25,  and  even  of  40  fcet.    Wood  was  kindled 


timooial  calx  was  of  great  difadvantage  to  their 
fufioOf  by  reafon  of  their  reflecting  great  part  of 

the  fun's  rays  j  fo  that  the  fubje<it  could  not  un-  -^in  a  clear  (ky,  at  the  diftance  of  a  10  feet.  The 
-ider^o  the  full  activity  of  the  heat  thrown  upon  it  focus,  at  the  diftance  of  50  feet,  is  about  7  inches 
t>y  the  burning  glafs.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  broad ;  and  at  the  diftance  of  240  ffeet,  it  becomes 
with  metallic  bodies,  which  ioelted  fo  much  the    1  feet  in  diameter.  Buffbn  afterwards  conftru<fled 
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f,  the  bar  dn  wfiiA 
the  apparatus  marked  F  moves,  g,  The  iron  pUl^ 
marked  I.  h.  The  cone  of  rays  fo|Tned  by  thtf  >e- 
fraAion  of  the  gpreat  lens  2^  and  faliiag  on  the 
lens  c.  if  The  cone  of  l^iys  formed  by  tjie  refra^t- 
tion  of  the  lens  c.  Front  view.  Fig,  3.  k,  Th* 
great  lens^  1»  The  ftamc  containing  it.  xn^  Thtf 
flrong  iron  bow  in  which  it  hang^.  '  ¥rbm  a  great 
number  of  experiments  made. with  this  lens^  in  the 
presence  of  many  tcieoti^c  ofrfohsy  the  foUowinj^ 
are  feJefted  as  fpecimens  cJf  its  poirers. 

SobftaBce&fisfed^  with  their  ,  Wt^fU  m    Tatui^ 
weight  and  time  of  f  ofioob     O^ttm* 

Cotd,  purer       -       -       • 

Silver,  do.         -        -        •' 

Copper,  d<x        -        -     .  • 

Platina,  do. 

Nickell, 

Bar  iron,  a  cube,i 

Calt  iron,  a  cube. 

Steel,  a  cube, 

Scoria  oi  wrought  iron^ 

Kearlh^  ... 

Cauk,  or  terra  pondero^^    - 

A  topax,  or,chry£61ite,         - 
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a.  machine  which  contained  40b  mirrors,  each  half  truncated  cone,  marked  C, 
a  foot  fquare,  with  which  he  could  melt  lead  and 
tin  at  the  diHance  of  140  feet.  F'^.  4*  reprefents 
a  contrivance  of  M.  Bu^fon's  ror  diminiiliing 
the  thickneiis  of  very  large  refrafting  lenfes.  He 
obferves,  that  in  large  lenfes  of  this  kindy  which 
are  moft  convenient  for  many  poirpofes,  the  thick* 
nefs  of  th^  ghfs  In  the  middle  is  k  great,  as  very 
much  to  dimioiih  their  force.  For  this  reafon  he 
propofes  to  form  a  burning  glafs  of  concentric  or 
circnlar  pieces  of  glafs,  each  reding  upon  the  o- 
ther,  as  reprei^ntol  in  the  figure,  tlis  method  is: 
to  divide  the  convex  arch  of  the  lens  intot  j  eqnai 
parts.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  diameter  to  be  a6  inch- 
es, and  the  thtcknefs  in  the  middle  to  be  3  iacbes; 
By  dividing' the  lens  into  3  concentric  drclcs,  and 
I^ing  the  one  over  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the 
middle  piece  need5  be  only  one  inch ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  lens  will  have  the  feme  convexity^ 
and  almoft  the  fame  focal  diftance,  as  in  the  other 
cafes  J  while  the  effects  of  it  m  nil  be  much  greater, 
on  account  of  the  greater  thinne6  of  the  glafs. 

(i7.)BuRNiNGGLA,ss  OP  Mr  Parker.  A  large 
burning  lens  for  the  purpo6:  of  fuiing  ad  vitrify- 
ing fuch  fubftances  as  refift  the  fisea  of  ordinary 
furnaces,  and  efpecially  for  the  application  of  heat 
in  vacuo,  and  in  other  circumstances  in  which 
heat  cannot  be  applied  by  any  other  meanSt  ha»x 
long  been  a  defideratum  among  perfons  concehi- 
ed  in  philoibpbical  experiments:  And  it  appears 
now  to  be  in  a  great  degree  accompllihed  by  Mr 
Park  BR.  His  Tens  is  3  feet  xn  diameter,  made  of 
flint  glafs,  and,  which,  when  fixed  in  its  frame, 
expofes  a  furface  2  feet  84-  inches  in  the  clear.  In 
the  ELEVATION  repoefented  on  Plate  XLV^/^^.  x. 
A  is  the  lens  of  the  diameter  mentioned:  thick* 
nefs  in  the  centre,  3  J  inches :  weight  21a  pounds : 
length  of  the  focus,  6  feet  8  inches ;  diameter  of 
ditto,  I  inch.  B,  a  fecond  lens,  whofe  diameter 
in  the  frame  is  16  inches,  and  fhows  in.  the  clear 
13  inches:  thicknefs  in  the  centre,  ij-  inches f 
weight  21  pounds:  length  of  focus  29  inches:  di- 
ameter of  aittot  }  of  an  inch.  When  tlie  two  a* 
bove  lenfes  are  compounded  together,  the  length 
of  the  focus  is  5  feet  3  inches :  diameter  of  ditto* 
half  an  inch.  C,  a  truncated  cone,  compofed  of 
21  ribs  of  wood:  at  the  larger  end  is  fixed  the 
great  lens  A,  at  the  fmaller  extremity  the  lefler 
lens  B :  near  the  fmal^ler  end  is  al^  fixed  a  rack, 
B,  pafling  through  the  pillar  L,  moveable  by  a 
pinion  turning  in  the  faid  pillar,  by  means  of  the 
nandle  £,  and  thus  giving  a  vertipil  motion  to- the 
machine.  F,  a  bar  of  wood,  fixed  between  the 
two  Icfwer  ribs  of  the  cone  at  G ;  having,  within 
a  chaced  mortice  in  which  it  moves,  an  apparatus 
H,  with  the  iron  plate,  I,  fixed  thereto ;  and  this 
part  turning  on  a  ball  and  locket,  K,  a  method  is 
thereby  obtained  of  placing  the  matter  uader  ex*. 
periment,  fo  as  ta  be  afted  upon  by  the  focal  rays^ 
in  the  moft  diredl  and  powerful  manner.  LL,  a 
ftrong  mahogany  frame,  moving  on  caftors,  MM. 
Immediately  under  the  table  N  are  three  fridlioo 
wheels,  by  which  the  machine  moves  horizont^rily. 
O,  a  ftrong  iron  bow,  in  which  the  leas  and  the 
cone  Bang.  Section.  Fig.  2.  a,  The  great  lens 
marked  A  in  the  elevation,  h.  The  frame  which 
contains  the  lens,  c.  The  fmjill  lens  marked  B. 
d,  The  frame  which  contains  the  finall  lens.  c»  The 
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An  oriental  emerald»  •  % 

Cryflal  pebble,    .       •  -         7 

White  agate,  -    '  '     .  10 

Flint  orientaV        -  -  10 

Rough  cornelian^         -       -         10 
Ja§)er,  -  -  *         -       xo 

Onyx,  -  -  -    .    10 

Garnet,         -  -  -       »o 

^^liite  Rhomboidal  fpar,       -       xa 
Zeolites,  -         -         -         10 

Kotten  (tone,        -        -        -        xo 
Common  flate,  -        -  ro 

Afbeftos,  -         -         -         xo 

Common  lime-ftone,         -     '      lo 
jHimice  ftone,  -  -  xo 

Lava,      '-         -         -        -         10 
Volcanic  cl;»y,         -         - '  xo 

Cornifli  moor-ftone,  -  xo 

i8.}  Burning  lens.    See  §  15^  17. 
19.  J  Burning  mirrors.    See  §  13 — 16.    , 
20.)  Burning  MouirrAiNS,  See  JEtna,  Et- 
na, Hecla,  Vesuvius,  and  Volcano,  with  th^ 
plates  accAnpanying  them. 

(21.)  Burning  of  colours,  among  painters.. 
There  are  fevcral  colours  that  require  burning ;  as,. 
I.  Lamp-black,  which  is  a  colour  of  (b  greafy  » 
nature,  that,  except  it  is  burnt,  it  will  require  a. 
long  time  to  dry.  The  method  of  burning,  or  ra- 
ther drying,  lamp-black,  is  as  follows ;  Put  it  into 
a  crucible  over  a  clear  fire,  letting  it  remain  till  it 
be  red  hot,  or  fo  near  it  tliat  there  is  no  manner 
of  fmoke  arifes  from  it.  2.  Umber,  which  if  it  be 
intended  for  colour  for  a  horfe,  or  to  be  a  ftiadow 
for  gold,  then  burning  fits  it  for  both  purpofes.. 
In  order  to  bum  umber,  you.  muft  put  it  into  the 
naked  fire,  in  large  lumps;  and  not  take  it  out  till 
it  is  thoroughly  red  hot ;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be 
more  curious,  put  it  into  a  crucible,  and  keep  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  be  red  hot.  3.  Ivory  allb  muft 
be  burnt  to  m^ke  black,  tlius :  Fill  two  criiciblt  s 
with  ih.wings  of  ivory,  then  cLip  their  two  n.ouths 
together,  and  bind  them  tail  With  an  iron  wire, 
^,y.u-.-.v.  ..J  ^ — -  ^  ^  J.     and 
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-Uid  bite  the  jointa  clofe  with  clay,  fait,  and  horfe 
dung}  .well  oeaten  together ;  then  fet  it  over  the 
fire,  covering  it  all  over  with  co^s :  let  it  remiin 
in  the  tire  till  the  matter  inclofed  is  thoroughly 
ltd  hot :  then  take  it  out,  but  do  not  open  the 
i^cibles  till  they  are  perfe<5iry  cold  ;  for  were  they 
opened  while  hot,  the  iriatter  would  turn  to  aihcs ; 
as  it  will  ftill  do,  if  the  joints  are  not  luted  clofe. 
'  (aa.)  Burning  of  lan^,  called  alfo  Den- 
shiring, from  Deyonlhire,  a  county  in  which  it 
has  been  long  pradifed;  is  a  method  of  preparing 
and  fertilizing  barren,  four,'  heathy,  or  rulhy  lands, 
fot  com  or  pafture;  by  paring  otf  the  turf,  and 
Irtiraing  it  on  the  ground. 

(at.)  Burning  of  metals  is  either  performed 
by  fire,  or  by  corrofi've  (alts ;  which  laft  method 
is  alfo  denominated  CEMENTATION.  The  firft 
preparation  of  moft  ores  is*  by  burning,  Xa  difpofe 
them  for  fufion.  This  is  ufually  perforAicd  by 
expofing  them,  without  addition^  to  th&',  naked 
fire  J  fometimes  fixed  alkalis  and  abforbents  are 
added,  to  hinder  the  avolation  of  the  metalline 
particles.  The  bafer  metals,  tin  and  lead,  may  . 
be  burnt  like  plants  to  aflies. 

(14.)  Burning  PLANT.    See  Euphorbia. 

(15.)  Burning  springs.  Of  thefe  tnere.  are 
inan^  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  particitfarly 
one  m  France  in  the  department  of  Ifere,  neafGr^*- 
iioble ;  another  near  Hermanftadt  in  Tranfylvania ; 
a  3d  at  Chermay,  a  village  near  Switzerland ;  a  4th 
in  the  canton  of  Friburg ;  and  a  jth  not  for  from  the 
city  of  Cracow  in  Poland.  There  alfo  is,  or  was,  a 
famous  fpring  of  this  kind  at  Wigan'  in  Lancaihire, 
which,  upon  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle^ 
ivould  take  fire  and  bum  like  fpirit  of  wine  for  a 
•whole  day.  But  the  moft  remarkable  one,  or  at 
leaft  that  of  which  he  have  the  xhinuteft  defcrip- 
tioh,  was  difcovered  in  171 1,  at  Brgfely  in  Shrop- 
ihire.  The  following  account  of  this  l^markable 
fpring  was  given  by  the  rev.  Mr  Mafon  Wood- 
wardin,  profeiTor  at  Cambridge,  dated  Feb.  igth  - 
1746.  "  The  well  for  4  or  5  feet  deep  is  6  or  7 
feet  wide ;  within  that  is  another  lefs  hole  of  like 
.  deplK^dug  in  the  clay,  in  the  bottom  whereof  is 
placed  a  cyjindric  earthen  veflcl,  of  about  4  or  5 
inches  diameter  at  the  mouth>  having  the  bottom 
taken  oif,  and  the  (ides  well  f^cd  in  the  clav  ram- 
med clofe  about  it.  Within  the  pot  is  a  brown 
•Water,  thick  as  puddle,  continually  forced  up  with 
a  violent  motion  beyond  that  of  boiling  Water,  and 
a  rumbling  hollow  noife,  rifiilg  or  falling  by  fits  5 
or  6  inches  ;  but  there  Was  no  appearance  of  any 
vapour  rifing,  which  perhaps  might  h^ve  been  Vi- 
fibje,  had  not  the  fun  (hone  fo  bright.  Upon  put* 
ting  a  candle  down  at  the  end  of  a  ftick,  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  diltance,  it  took  fire,  darting 
and  flalhing  after  a  very  violent  m«Tnner  for  about 
half  a  hard  high,  much  in  the  manner  of  fpirits  in 
a  lamp,  but  with  great  agitation.  It  was  faid, 
that  ^  tea-kettle  had  been  made  to  boil  in  about 
9  minutes,  and  that  it  had  been  left  burning  for 
48  hours  without  any  fenfible  diminution.  It  was 
extinguilhed  by  putting  a  wet  mop  upon  it ;  which 
muft  be  kept  there  for  a  little  time,  otherwife  it 
would  not  go  out.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  mop 
there  arifes  a  fulphuret)us  fmoke  lailin^^  about  a 
minute,  and  yet  the  water  is  v(^y  cold  to  t'^.e 
touch,"    In  iJSSi  ^'"S  well  totally  difapp».'ar:rd  by 
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the  finking  of  a  coal-pit  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  caufe  of  the  inflammable  property  of  fuch 
waters,  is  with  great  probability  fuppofed  to  be 
their  mixture  with  petroleum,  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  inflammable  lubftances  in  naturp,  and  hat 
the  property  of  burtiing  on  the  furfece  of  water. 

(26.)  Burning  well.    See  Ancliff. 

BURNINGHAM,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  4  tnilef 
NE.  of  Holt. 

(i.)  *  To  BURNISH.  V.  a.  [burnery  Fr.]  To 
polifh  ;  to  give  a  glofs  to. — 

MiOike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 

The  fliadoVd  livery  of  the  bumijh^d  fan. 

To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Sbake/peare, 
—Make  a  plate  of  them,  and  burni/b  it  as  they  6q 
iron.  BacoAj-^" 

The  frame  of  bumi/yj  fteel,  that  caft:  a  glare 

From  far,;  and  feem'd  to  thaw  the  fireezing  air. 

Drjden. 

(3.)  ♦  fo  Burnish,  v.  «.  To  grow  bright  or 
glofly.*- 

I've  feen  a  fnake  in  human  form. 

All  ftain'd  with  infamy  and  vice, 
•   Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice, 

Bnrnt/hy  and  make  a  gawdy  (how. 

Become  a  geri'ral,  peer,  and  beau.  S^lft. 

(3.)  •  To  BuRKiSH.  nj^'n,  [of  unccrtara  etymo- 
logy.i    To  grow ;  to  fp^ad  out,-— 

This  they  could  do,  while  Saturn  fill'd  the 
throne, 
.    Ere  Juno  *ttr«//^V,  or  young  Jove  was  grown, 

Dryden. 
To  (hoot,  and  fpread,  and  hurtujh  into  man. 

Dndrn. 
-^Mrs  Primley's  great  belly  flie  may  lace  ^own 
before,  but  it  bumi/hes  on  her  hips.  Conjrrrvc. 

(i.)  •  BURNISHER. »./.  [fhmi  bumi/h.]  1.  The 
peribn  that  bumifhes  or  polilhes:  2.  The  tool 
with  which  bookbinders  give  a  glofs  to  the  leaves 
of  books :  it  is  commonly  a  do^s  tooth  fet  in  a 
ftick. 

(».)  Burnishers,  for  gold  and  filrer,  were 
formerly  made  of  the  teeth  of  dogs  or  wolves, 
fet  in  the  end  of  iron  or  wooden  handles ;  but  for 
a  long  time  paft,  agates  have  been  introduced  and 
are  found  preferable.  In  moft  cafes  poliflicd  ftecl 
anfwers  equally  well;  as  it  gives  a  very  good  luftre. 
Thefe  are  of  different  fonns ;  ftraight,  crooked, 
&c.  The  fteel  bumifheiis  ufed  by  engravers  in 
copper  are  formed  to^ferve  with  one  end  to  bur- 
nilh,  and  with  the  other  to  fcrape  out  errors  or 
fcratches. 

BURNISHING,  the  art  of  fmoothing  or  polilh- 
ing  a  metalline  body,  by  a  brifk  rubbing  of  it  with 
a  bumifher.  Book-binders  burnifh  the  edges  of 
their  books,  by  rubbiAg  them  with  a  dog's  tooth. 

BURNISTON,  1  villages  in  Yorkihire,  viz.  i. 
between  Bedal  and  Thirlk :  a.  N.  of  Scarfdale. 

BURNLEY,  a  town  of  Lancaftiire,  in  a  healthy 
fituation,  55  m.  SE.  of  Lancafter,  and  ic«  NNW. 
of  London.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturday  and  fairs 
March  6,  Eafter  eve,  'May  13,  July  10,  and  Oct. 
li.    Lon.  a.  15,  W.  Lat.  5^.  46.  N. 

BURNS,  Robert,  the  lateft  and  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  of  our  modern  Scots  poets,  was  lx>m  in 
Ayrlhire.  Of  tnis  extraordinary  genius,  we  have 
nut  mc  t  w  1 1  a  bw-tta*  account  tiiau  the  followicf , 
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4rawn  up  by  Mr  Reid,  bookfifller  m  GlafgoWi 
**  Robert  Bums  was  lit^ally  4  ploughman,  but 
neither  in  that  ftate  of  fervile  dependence  nor  de« 
Srading  ignorance,  which  the  fituation  might  be- 
fpeak  in  this  country.    He  had  the  common  edu- 
cation of  a  Scotch  peafanty  perhaps  fomethingmore, 
and  that  fpirit  of  independeiice,  which  is  fometimes 
to  be  fouady  in  a  high  degree,  in  the  humbleft 
dalles  of  focietj.    He  had  genius  ftarting  beyond 
the  obftacles  of  poverty,  and  which  would  have 
diftinguiihed  itfelf  in  any  fituation.  His  early  days 
were  occupied  in  procuring  bread  by  the  labour 
•f  hit  own  hands,  in  the  honourable  talk  of  culti- 
vating the  earth,  but  his  nights  were  devoted  to 
books  and  the  Mufe,except  when  they  were  wafted 
in  thofe  haunts  of  village  feRivity,  and  in  the  in^ 
dulgenoes  of  the  focial  bowl,  to  which  the  poet 
was  but  too  immoderately  attached  in  every  period 
of  his  life.    He  wrote  not  with  a  view  to  encoun- 
ter the  public  eye,  or  in  the  hope  to  prociu^  fiune 
by  his  produdtions,  but  to  give  vent  to  the  feeU 
iflgs  of  his  own  gemas-*to  indulge  the  impulf^ 
of  an  ardent  and  poetical  mind.  Bums,  from  am- 
bition, or  from  that  reftlefs  activity,  which  is  the 
peculiar  charaderiftic  of  his  countrymen,  pro- 
pofed  to  emigrate  to  Jamaica,  in  order  tofeek 
his  fortune,  by  theexertlonof  thofe  talents  of  which 
he  felt  himfelF  poflefled.    It  was  uj^on  this  occa- 
fion,  that  one  of  his  friends  fujj^gefted  to  him  the 
idea  of  publilhing  his  poems,  m  order  to  raife  a 
few  pounds  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  paflage. 
This  idea  was  eagerly  embraced.*  A  cheap  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  was  firft  published  at  Kilmar- 
nock.  They  were  foon  noticed  by  the  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood.    Proofs  of  luch  uncommon 
genius,  in  a  fituation  fo  humble,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  author  eagerly  fought  after.  His 
poems  reaching  Edinbui^h,  fome  extrads,.and  an 
account  of  the  author,  were  infertcd  in  the  pe- 
riodical paper,  The  Lom^^er^  which  was  at  that 
time  in  the  courfe  of  publication.   The  voyage  of 
the  author  was  delayed,  in  the  hope  that  a  fiiitable 
provifion  would  be  made  for  him  by  the  generofi^ 
ty  of  the  public.    A  fubfcription  was  fet  on  foot 
for  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and  was  forward- 
ed by  the  exertions  of  fome  of  the  firft  chara^ers 
in  Scotland.  The  fubfcription  lift  contains  a  great- 
er number  of  refpedtable  names  than  almoft  have 
ever  appeared  to  any  fimilar  production  \  but  as 
the  book  was  fet  at  a  low  price,  we  have  reafon 
to  know  that  the  return  to  the  author  was  not 
very  confiderable.    Bums  was  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh ;   for  a  few  months  every  where  invited 
and  careffed,  and  at  laft  one  of  his  patrons  pro- 
cured him  the  fituation  of  an  excifeman,  with  an 
income  fomewhat  lefg  than  L.  50  per  annum.    We 
bL*lieve,  that  no  fteps  were  taken  to  better  this 
humble  income^  and  he  was  foon  difgufted  with 
his  fttuation.    His  talents  were  often  obfcured^ 
and  finally  impaired  by  excefs,  and  his  private 
circumftances  were  imbittered  by  pecuniary  dif^ 
trefs.    With  regard  to  his  poemSf  it  has  been  juft- 
ly  obferved,  without  the  apologies  arifmg  finom  his 
fituation  in  lifbi  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  com- 
mand our  feelings,  and  to  obtain  our  applaiiiei 
Some  of  his  produdtions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
grave  ftyle,  poflefs  a  high  tone  of  feeling,  a.  pow* 
er  and  enei^y  of  expreflTiou,  pacticulariy  and 
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ftrongly  charafteriftic  of  the  mind  and  the  voice 
of  a  poet.  Of  the  folemn  and  fublime,  the  poemo 
entitled  The  Fifiony  Defpondenty^  The  Lanum$  IVin-^ 
ter  a  Dirge,  and  the  Invocation  to  Ruin,  afford 
ftriking  examples.  Of  the  tender  and  the  moral* 
many  advantageous  fpecimens  may  be  found,  in 
the  £legiac  Verfes,  entitled  Maft  futoj  made  to 
mourn,  in  Tbe  Cottar* i  Saturday  night,  the  Stanzas 
to  a  Mou/e,  and  thofe  to  a  Mountain  Dai/y-  There 
is  fcarcely  an  image  more  truly  paftoral  than  that 
of  the  Lark,  in  the  fecond  ftanza  of  the  laft  men- 
tioned poem.  It  is  ohe  of  thofe  ftrokes  tha(t  mark 
the  pencil  of  the  poet,  which  delineates  na- 
ture with  the  delicate  colouring  of  beauty  and  of 
tafte.  Againft  fome  paffages  of  his  poems  it  has 
been  objeded,  that  they  breathe  a  fpirit  of  liber- 
tinifm  and  ixreligion.  But  it  eujfht  to  be  conliderJ 
ed,  that  he  attacks  only  the  ignorance  and  fana-i 
ticiiin  of  the  lower  clafs  df  people,  i  fanaticifht 
of  that  pernicious  fort  which  £ei%faitb  ih  oppoTi- 
tion  to  good  works.  Of  religion^  he  eXprefTes,  in 
feveral  places,  the  jufteft  fentiments,  though  he  has 
been  fometimes  fuflSciently  Open  in  his  ridku)^  of 
hypocrify.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  faithful  portrait 
of  a  man,  who,  in  his  confpofitions,  has  difcoverj 
ed  the  force  of  native  humOur,  the  warriith  and 
tendemefs  of  paflion,  the  glowing  touches  of  a 
defcriptive  pencil,  and  that  horieft  pride  and  in- 
dependence of  foul,  which  are  often  the  Mufe's  on- 
ly dower.  A  man  who  was  the  phipil  of  rfatitre^ 
the  poet  of  infpiration,  and  who  poffeifed,  in  ah 
extraordinary  degree,  the  powers  and  the  feelings 
of  genius."  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Mr  Biirhs  was 
married,  and  had  a  family.  The  oecafiod  of  his 
marriage  is  hinted  at  by  an  ingenious  writer* 
in  tlie  Monthly  Magazine,  publifhed  by  J.  John- 
fon,  Lond.  for  March,  1797.  As  (he  defcription 
is  charaderiftical  of  our  bai'd's  tender  feelings,  weJ 
fliall  quote  the  paflage :— **  When  his  heart  was 
firft  ftmck  by  the  charms  of  Village  beauty,  the 
love  he  felt  was  pure,  tender,  fimpley  and  fincefe, 
as  that  of  the  youth  and  maiden  in  his  Cottar* s 
Saturday  Night*  ^f  the  ardour  of  his  paffion  hur- 
ried him  afterwards  to  triumph  over  the  chaftity 
of  the  maid  he  loved,  the  tendemefs  of  his  hearty 
the  manly  honefty  of  his  foul,  foon  made  him  of- 
fer with  eager  folidtnde  to  repair  by  marriage 
the  injury  of  love."— TThe  fame  writer  afcribes 
Mr  Bums'S  firft  attachment  t6  poetry,  to  an  early 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  works  of  HafHfay, 
Milton,  Beattie,  Thomfon,  Blair,  Gray,  &G.  Out 
alfo  to  the  poems  of  Robert  Fergufon,  artd  othef 
original  writers  in  Ruddiman'j  Weekly  Magazine  ; 
a  periodical  work  then  in  ilniverfai  dfculation. 
The  benefit  which  Mr  Burn*  himfelf  had  derived 
from  fuch  fources,  he  wilhed  to  communicate  as 
much  as  poUible  to  others.  A  fbong  evideace  of 
this  is  on  record  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair' j  Stat.  Ace.  vol. 
in.  p.  598.  where  a  letter  from  Burns,  addrefled 
to  Sir  John,  is  inferted,  giving  an  account  of  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  reading  fuciety,  among  a  num- 
ber of  country  people,  under  the  patronage  of 
Mr  Riddell  of  Glenriddell.  After  mentioning  fome 
of  their  principal  books^  fuch  as  Robertlbn^s  and 
I^ume's  hiftorics,  Blair's  fermons,  the  Speftator, 
Idler,  Adventurer,  Mirror,  5:c.  he  concludes  thus  * 
**  A  peafant,  who  can  read  and  enjoy  fuch  books 
is  certainly  a  mlich  luperior  bting  to  his  neigh- 
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boury  who  perhaps  ftalks  behind  hia  teaniy  very* 
little  removed,  except  in  fliape,  firom  the  brutes 
he  drives.**  Mr  Bums  died  at  Dumfries,  and 
having  been  a"  member  of  the  Royal  Dumfries 
Volunteers,  was  interred  with  military  honours, 
on  Monday  15th  July,  1796,  in  Dumfries  church 
yard.  We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this 
celebrated  pojt  better  than  by  fubjoining  his  epi- 
taph, long  ago  written  by  himfelf. 

I. 

Is  there  a  whim-infpirc'J  fool, 
Owre  faft  for  thought,  owrc  hot  for  rule, 
Owre  blatfi  to  feek,  owre  proud  to  fnOul  ? 

Let  him  draw  near ; 
And  owre  this  gnlTy  heap  (ing  dool. 

And  Urap  a  tear. 
'    II. 
Is  there  a  bard  of  ruftic  fong> 
Who,  notelefs,  fteals  the  crowds  among. 
That  weekly  to  this  area  throng  ? 

O  pafs  not  by ! 
But  with  a  frater-feeling  ftrong. 

Here,  heave  a  figh. 
III. 
Is  there  a  man  whofe  judgment  clear, 
Can  others  teach  the  courfe  to  ftccri 
Yet  runs,  himfelf»  life's  mad  career. 

Wild  as  the  wave  ? 
Here  paufe — and,  through  the  ftarting  tear» 
Survey  this  grave. 
IV. 
The  poor  Inhabitant  below 
Was  quick  to  learn  and  wife  to  know> 
And  keenly  feU  the  friendly  glow, 

Kv^(\f9fter  flame  ; 
But  thoughtlefs  follies  Lif  J  him  low. 

And  ftain'd  his  name. 
V. 
Reader,  attend.— Whether  thy  foul 
Soars  fancy's  flight  beyond  the  polc» 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  purfuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  frlf  controul^ 
Is  WikLom's  root. 

BURNSAL,  a  viHage  in  Yorkihire,  on  the 
Wherfe,  between  Settle  and  Paitky  Bridge. 

BURNSWARK,  a  hill  of  Dumfnes-fliire,  in 
the  pariih  of  Hoddom,  remarkrible  for  its  form, 
which,  firom  its  fmoothnefi  and  regularity,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  art ;  as  well  as  for  the  exten- 
five  view  which  it  commands,  and  for  the  vefliges 
of  Roman  works,  which  may  be  diftindly  traced 
on  its  fides  and  top.  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerary^ 
has  given  a  particular  defcription  of  this  hill,  with 
a  plan  of  the  works  on  it. 

*  BURNT,  partieip.  pajf,  of  burn  :  applied  to 
liquours,  it  means  made  hot.— 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  know» 

Who,  to  refrdfh  th'  attendant  to  a  grave, 

Burnt  claret  firft,  or  Naples  biiket  gave.    King. 

BURNT-ELY,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  between 
Sudbury  and  BilAon. 

(i.)  BURNTISLAND,  a  parifli  of  Scotland, 
on  the  coaft  of  Fifeftiire,  anciently  called  King- 
HORn  Wester,  about  9  m.  N.  by  W.from  Leith; 
extending  about  3  miles  every  way.   The  climate 
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is  healthy  and  w.irm,  owing  to  tfie>  furronddin^ 
hills;  The  foil  is  rich,  and  produces  excelWt 
crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  beans.  The  coaft  a- 
bounds  in  ihell-fifh.  -The  population,  as  ftated  by 
the  rev.  Mr  Wemyfs,  in  his  report  to  S.  J.  Sin- 
clair, was  about  iioc,  in  1791,  and  haddecreaftd 
S9«  fince  1755. 

(t.)  Burntisland,  a  royal  burgh  and  fca  port 
town  in  the  above  parifh,  (N**  i.)  feated  on  the 
frith  of  Forth,  9  m,  N.  by  W.  of  Edinburgh.  It 
has  the  bed  harbour  on  the  coaft,  foniied  by  a 
rocky  ifle  eked  out  with  piers.  It  is  very  capa- 
cious and  of  great  depth,  although  it  is  dry  at 
low  water.  Docks  might  be  eftablilhed  in  it  for 
receiving  the  largefl  fhips  of  war.  The  church 
is  iquare,  with  a  fteeple  rififtg  in  the  centre,  and 
was  built  by  the  inhabitants,  in  159^,  at  their 
own  expence,  without  the  aid  of  the  heritors. 
The  old  caftle,  built  by  the  Dunes,  commanded 
both  town  and  harbour.  The  place  has  a  natu- 
ral ft  length,  which,  with  the  conveniency  of  a 
port  oppofite  to  the  capital,  made  it,  during  the 
troubles  of  15  60,  a  moft  defirable  ^ft.  The 
French,  allies  to  the  queen  regent,  ibitified  it 
ftrongly.  Laft  century,  it  held  out  againft  Crom- 
well, till  he  was  obliged  to  enter  inta  conditions 
with  the  inhabitants ;  pJirt  of  which  were*  that 
he  fliould  repair  the  ftreets  and  harbour  \  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  quays,  as  they  now  ftand, 
were  built  by  him;  and  the  ftreets  have  never 
been  repaired  fince.  In  1715,  the  town  was  fur- 
prifed  and  pofTeflred  by  the  rebels,  who  formed 
the  bold  dcfign  of  pafling  over  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  oppofite  fliore  ;  which  was  in  part  execu- 
ted  under  the  command  of  brigadier  Macintoili, 
notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  men  of  war. 
The  government  of  the  burgh  is  vefted  in  ai  per- 
fons,  viz.  14  guild  couniellors,  out  of  whom  are 
chofen  3  bailies  ^  and  7  trades  counfellors.  A 
provoft  is  alfo  ele^ed  annually,  fometimes  from 
among  the  counfellcMrs,  and  fometimes  firom  the 
neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry,  in  which  cafe 
he  is  a  fupemumerary.  This  town  had  a  great 
trade  before  the  union,  but  it  fell  off  totally  af- 
ter it.  It  has  now,  however,  a  fugar  houfc  K*- 
longing  to  a  Glafgow  company,  and  a  vitriol  work. 
Ship  building  is  alfo  carried  on  by  a  few  hand&; 
and  about  1 2  or  15  tons  of  kelp  are  annually  made. 
The  advantages  of  Buxntifland  for  trade  and  ma- 
nufa<fturea  are  immenfe,  if  they  were  properly  im- 
proved.   Lon.  ;.  5.  W.  Lat.  56.  8.  N. 

BURNTURK,  a  fmall  diftria  of  Fifefhire,  a- 
bout  8  miles  from  the  frith  of  Forth,  abounding 
in  coals. 

BURNTWOOD,  a  town  of  Effex,  fituated  on 
a  hill.    Lon.  o.  35.  £.  Lat.  51.  38.  N. 

BURPH,  a  town  N.  of  Bridport,  Dorfetihire. 

BURPHAM,  in  Suflex,  NE.  of  Arundel. 

BURPH  ANTS,  in  Surrey,  SE.  of  Woking. 

(i.)  •  BURR.  »./.  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  c«r. 

Dia. 

(4.)  Burr,  among  huntfmen,  the  rousid  knob 
of  a  horn  next  a  deer's  head. 

( I.)  BURR  A,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty  of  Shetland,  joined  to  that  of  Houfe  by  a  bridge, 
containing,  along  with  the  ifles  of  Havera  and 
Papa,  379  inhabitants,  in  iy^%.    See  N**  »• 

(2.)  BURK1> 
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(>.)  B.OftRA»  a  parifti  in  the  above  ifland,-(-N®  i.) 
united  with  thofc  of  Breflay  and  Quarff.  See 
BressaVi  N^'-i. 

BURRAMPOOTER,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
India,  the  magnitude  and  courfe  of  which  were 
fcarcely  explored  till  very  ihtely;  and  of  which 
tne  follov/ing  account  is  given  by  J.  Rennel,  Efq; 
in  the  7-1  ft  volume  ol*  the  Philowphical  Traafac- 
tions : ."  The  Burrampootcr,  which  has  its  faurce 
from  the  opfyofite  fide  of  the  mountains  that  give 
rife  to  the  Ganges,  firft  takes  its  courfe  eaftwaids 
through  the  country  of  Thibet,  where  it  is  named 
'S.inpo0  or  ZancUf  which  bears  the  fame  interpre- 
tat;on  as  the  Ganga  of  Hindooft,inj  -namely  the  ri- 
vtT.  After  winding  with^a  r<ipid  cuireut  Uffough 
Tbibet,  it  waflies  Ae  border  of  the  tciritory  of 
La:ia,.an'i  then  deviating  from  an  £.  tp  a  ^W. 
courfe,  it  approaches  within  %%o  miics  of  Yunan, 
the  moft  wefterly  province  of  China.  Here  it  ap- 
pears as  if  undetermined  whether  to  attempt  a 
paflage  to  the  fea  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  or  by  that 
of  .Bengal ;  but  feemingly  dptermining  on  the  lat- 
ter, it  turns  fuddenly  to  the  NW,  through  Af- 
fam,  and  enters  Bengal  on  the  NE.  I  bave  not 
been  able  to  learn  the  exaft  place  where  it  changes 
'tis  courfe ;  bi^  as  the  people  of  AITam  call  it  Btn^ 
rampoott  it  would  appear  that  it  takes  this  name 
on  entering  that  country.  After  its  entry  intp 
Bengal  it  makes  a  chx:uit  round  the  weftem  poin^ 
of  the  Garrow  mountains,  and  then  ahering*  its 
courfe  to  S.  it  meets  the  Ganges  about  40  miles 
from  "the  iea.  On  tracing  this  river  in  1 7  65*  I  was 
no  lefs  furprifed  to  find  it  rather  laiigqr  than  tbe 
Ganges,  in  its  courfe  pceviims  to  itf  entering  Bei^ 
gal.  This  I  found  tp  be  from  the  £. ;  though  all 
the  ftoTBter  accounts  reprefented  it  as  from  the  N. ; 
and  this  unexped^d  difcovery  foon  led  to  inquiries, 
which  fumifhed  me  with  an  account  of  its  gen^ 
ral  courfe,  to  within  100  uqtilerof  the  place  where 
the  geographer  Du  Halde  left  the  Sanpoo.  I  could 
then  no  longer  doubt,  that  the  Burrampooter  and 
Sanpoo  were  one  and  the  fame  river ;  and  to  this 
were  added  the  pofitive  aifuninces  of  the  Affamers, 
**  That  tlieir  river  came  from  the  northward 
through  the  Boutaa  mountains.''  The  river,  du- 
TTOg  a  courfe  of  400  miles  through  Bengal,  bears 
fo  near  a  refemblance  to  the  Gahges,  except  in 
oQe  particular,  that  one  deicription  may  ferve  for 
both.  The  exception  I  mean  is,  that  during  the 
iaft  60  miles  before  its  junftion  with  the  Ganges, 
it  forms  a  ftream  which  is  regularly  from  4  to  5 
miles  wide,  and  but  for  its  &e(hnefs  pight  pafs 
for  an  arm  of  the  fea.  I  baveendeaypurMl  to  ac- 
count for  the  fingular  breadth  of  the  Megna,  (Bur- 
rampooter,) by  fuppo^ng  that  the  Ganges  once 
joined  it  where  the  Ifl'amurty  now.dbes ;  and  that 
their  joint  waters  there  fcooped  out  its  preient 
bed.  The  prefent  junction  ot  thefe  two  mighty 
rivers,  below  Lukipour  produces  a  body  of  run- 
ning fineih  water,  hardly  jto  be  equalled  in  the  old 
hemlfphere,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  excelled  in  the 
new.  It  now  forms  a  gulf  interfperfisd  with  idands 
fome  of  which  rival  in  fize  and  fertility  our  Ifle  of 
Wight.  The  water  at  ordinary  times  is  hardly 
farackifli  at  the  extremities  of  thefe  idands ;  and 
m  the  rainy  ieafon,  the  fea,  or  at  leaft  the  fwv 
face  of  it,  is  frefti  to  the  diftance.  of  many  leagues 
out.    The  quantity  of  water  difcharged  by  th^ 
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Gange8>  in  one  iecond  of  time  during  the  dry.  £eZ' 
fon  is  80,000  cubic  feet ;  but  in  the  place  where 
the  experiment  was  made,  the  river,  when  full, 
has  thrice  the  quantitv  of  water  in  it,  and  its 'mic- 
tion is  alfo  accelerated  in  the  proportion  of  .5  to 
3 ;  fo  that  the  quantity  di {'charged  in  a  fscond  at 
that  time  is  4o<,»oc  cubic  feet.  If  we  tak^tly? 
^medium  the  whole  year  through,  it  willixf  nearly 
i8o,oco  cubic  feet  in  a  feco*.id."  Mr  Rehbd, 
however,  does  not  inform. tis  whether  the  expcn- 
'  ment  was  made  above  or  below  the  jundtion  0^  the 
Ganges  and  Burr:impooter,  He  informs  us  that 
in  tJie  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  particUiarly.the 
Hygueley  pr  Calcutta  river,  there  is  a  remarkable 
bore,  or  fudden  and  abrupt  influence  of  the  tide 
into  a  narrow  llrait  or  river;  fo  that  boats  which 
lie  near  the  fliore  immediately  quit  the  ftatibn, 
and  make  towards  the  ftream  of  the  river  as  faft 
as  pofTible.  At  Calcutta  it  femetimes  rifes  4  feet 
almolt  inftantancouily*  In  the  channels  between 
the  iflamis  in  the  mouth  of  the  burrampooter,  it 
fometimes  rifes  more  than  la  feet,  and  is  (b  ter- 
ribk:  that  no  boat  w;ill  venture  to  pafs  ;it  Q>ring 
tide. 

BURANESS,  a  place  in  Orkney,  where  there 
18  an  ancient  Pidiflxpai^le  of  a  circular  formi  with- 
out any  entrance  but  from  the  top. 

BURRANT,  East,  )  two  villages  in  the  coun- 

BvRRANT,  West,    {  tv  of  Ilampfhire. 
.  f  BURR  AS  PIPE.  [With  furgeons.]  An  inftru- 
ment  or  veifel  ufed  to  keep,  corroding  powers  in, 
as  vitriol,  precipitate.,  Harrit. 

BURRA-VOE,  a  gpod  harbour  on  thexoaft^of 
Shetland. 

(I.)  BURRAY,  an  ifland  of  Scotland  on  the  S. 

cpaft  of  Orkney,  4  m.  long  and  one-broad«    In 

179^  it  contained  jiS  inhabitants. 

•  (ft.)  Burr  AY,  an  ancient  pariih  in  the  above 

iflaod,  now  united  to  that  of  S.  Ronald(ay.    See 

RONALDSAY. 

BURRE,  Bourse,  or  Borse,  a  kind  of  dance 
compofed  of  three  fteps  joined  together  in  two 
motions,  begun  with  a  crotchet  riling.  The  iirft 
couplet  contains  twice  4  meafures,  the  fecond 
twice  8.    It  confifts  of  a  balance  and  coupee. 

(i.)  BURREL,  a  village  in  Yorkfhire,3  miles 
N.  of  Snape,  and  y/.  of  Qedal. 

(3.)  ♦  Burre;..  .«./.  A  fort  of  pear,  other- 
wiie  called  the  red  iuitar  pfar^  from  its  fmooth, 
delicious,  and  foft  pulp.  PJbiJipj. 

(ft.)  •  BuR,R£L  FLY.  [from  bourreUr^  Fr.  to  exe- 
cute, to  torture.]  An  infcdt,  called  alfo  oxfi^f  gad- 
hee^  at  breeze-  DiS.. 

(4.)  *  BuRREL  SHOT*  [from  hourreier,  to  exe- 
cute, andyi&o/.]  In  gu^mery,  finall  bullets,  nails, 
ftones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  &c.  put  into  cafes,  to 
be  difcharged  out  of  the  ordnance ;  a  fort  of  cafe- 
fliot.  Harrit^ 

BURREL.    See  Burell. 

BURRRIrS,  a  village  (J  Weftmoreland,  S.  of 
Appleby. 

BURRINGTON^i  two  villages  in  Devonihirc, 
%•  N.  of  Cumleigh :  a.  N.  of  Plympton. 

BURRIS.    See  BoRRis,  N""  2. 

BURRISALEIGH,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Tip* 
perary,  Munfter,  7 S  miles  from  Dublin. 

BURROBY,  in  Yorklh.  3  miles  from  Thirik. 

•  BURDOCK.  «.  /    A  finall  wear  or  dam. 
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where  wheels  are  laid  in  a  river  for  catching  of    motion, 
fiih.  Ptnlipu 

BURRODEN,  a  Tillage  in  Northumberland, 
D«ar  thetwo  Treivhets.  ' 
'    BURRON  H\  L  L,  in  Dumfrie^fhire.    The  vef. 
tiges  of  an  ancient  camp,  with  a  ftrong' double 
foflfe,  are  ftill  vifible  on  it.        ' 

(i.)  BURRpUGH,  a  town  in  Norfolk/betwecn 
'pakenhafn  and  Holt. ' 

(3,)  BuRRQUGH.    See  Borouqh,  $  t. 

BURROUGHS^s  machine,  an  invention  by 
Mr  Burroifjghs  of  SotiChwark,  *for  which  the  fo- 
Ciety  for  the  encourageipent  of  arts  gaye  htmi  a 
premiurti  of  J^.  70."  Bee  Plat^  KLVi/jig,  8  and 
1  o.  This  machme'  confifts  pf  4  cog-wheel,'  A,^j^. 
8  ;  II  feet  irt  diameter, canying  7a  cogs ;  which 
Jrim  a  tnindl«--"heaa  B,'one'iT)ot  4  inches  iii  diame- 
ter and  furnifhed  vnth  8  foqiids ;  and  alfo  ah  ho* 
rizonta]  fpiir-wheel  C,  of  n  cogs,  Jmd  one  foot  ^ 
inches  in"  dianieter,  V'tui  trundle-hcdd  B  turns  a 
fpur- wheel  0  of  10  c6gs,!and'  a  feet  8  Inches  in 
diam^cr.  '  This  fptir- wheel  has  two  cranks,  <i,  *, 
in  its  {haft ;  'one  of  which,  liy^yes  niotion  to  a 


wooden  frame,  c*  aboiit  34,hiches  long  ind  19 
broad.  Oit  the  undtrr  fide  of  this  frame  arefafteur 
M  by  fcf^s  I »  pieces  of  ppliihed  njetal,  5+  inches 
long,  and  j  btx}ad,  covered  yv\Mti  le^ithcr  5  and 
unoemekth  thefe  poli/hers,  a  glafs  plate  cement- 
ed \t\  anpttier  frame,  is  placed  on  the  bcncH,  d^ 
knd  poTiftied  with  tripoli:by  the  motion  given  to 
the  u|irpeT  frame  pf  the  crank,  a.  The  nut's  ctf 
the  fcrewfj  which  faften  the  polifhers  to  the  uj^ 
"J)er  fj^tx&ij^  hot  fcrer^  clofe  to  the  wood,  m 
prder  to  give  the  fran)e  rqoni  to  play  j  iJy  whicti 
contrivance  the  perpendicular  rife  or  the  crink  is 
'kvoitled,  and  the  motion'  of  the  polifheni'  always 
parallel  and  eqiial. '  The  iihder  frame  may  bemp- 
▼ed  by  thd  hand  in  any  dire^on  without  ftopping 
the  machine  \  by  wKich  mfeanf  the  plate,  when 
iai2;er  than  tb^  polifhing  frame  can  cover  in  it's 
tnotion*  will  Be*  equally  polifhed  in  eyerv  part, 
The  otncr  crank,  *,  gives  i)fi6tion  to  two' other'po- 
lifhcrs^  marked  'iff  o\  which  hav<c  aii  altesAate  mo- 
tion by  the  bending^  <)f  the  crank )  thejr  move  up^ 
on  the  fame  plate,  and'  have  an  equal  number  e$f 
J)olifherB,  'as*'that  already  defcribed.  The  fame 
crank  alfo  gives  mption  io  a-  contrivance  repre- 
fentcd  at  ir,  fdr  pOHlHing  ^edtacle  glaflesl  It  con- 
Tifts  pf  twd  fegmente  of  tfie  fame  fphe^e  5  onecoif- 
cave  and  th^»  other  convex. '  On  the  latter  tht 
jfif  fles  *re  Cemented ;  ifid  |ioliflted  by  the  former, 
which  is  moved  By  the  crank'  h.  The  Convex  fer- 
ment may  be  moved  by  the  hand  without  Stop- 
ping tire  machine,  fo  that  all  the  'glafles  pn  its 
fuperficlesf'ynll  be  eiquaUypoliflicdt  The  otha: 
fpur-whtel  *C,  by  meaps  of -a  Craifk  in  i^s  Otafll^ 
^ves  motion  to  another  fiame,*  ^,  employed  in 
grinding  the  glafs  plates.  The  rod  hj  -extended 
from  the  crank  j^  to  th'e  frame  ^,  is  faftened  td 
the  latterly  mcins  of  a  pivot,  in  order  to  admit 
of  a  rotatojy  motion,  as  well  as  that  pi'^tn  it  by 
the  crank  m  a  longitudhial  dired^ion.  •  T^is  ro- 
gatory motion  is  ^ffeded-  by  means  of  a'  rpd  of 
iron  f,  called  a*  trij^er,  iharp  at'  the  extremity 
Hext  the-ft^me,  where  it  touches  the  testh  of  an 
hori^ontal^fpar- wheel,  or  cii'culaf  piece  of  woodi' 
nxcd  to  the  grinding  plate,  while-  the  other  end 
h  extended  3  feet  a  inches,  to  the  centxt  of  the 
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But  this  Contrivance,  in  vjrliMs  the  ve- 
nt of  the  inachine  principally  confifts,  win  be 
much  better  conceived  from  a  fmall  delineatioo 
of  i^  by  itfelf,  fig.  9.  where  F  is  the  crank  marked 
/in/^.  8.  and  turned  by  the  fpyr-wheel  C  in  the 
fame  figure.  G  fe  fhe  trigger,  3  fce^  a  inches 
long.  I,  a  roll  fixed  on  the  trigger  for  the  rod  to 
Aide  on.  H,  the  horizoiltai  fpur-wbeel,  1 1  inches 
in  diameter,  fixed  on  the  grinding  plate  |  the  teeth 
of  which  is  touched  by  fhe  trjteer;  but  with  a 
Very  unequal  force,  as  it  will  wholly  dejjend  upon 
the  grinding  plate  being  farther  from,  or  nearer 
to  the  centre 'of 'motion  of  the  trigger  By  this 
fimple  confriyance,  the  grinding  plate  has  a  very 
compound' motion,  never  moving  exa^ly  in  the 
(ame  tra<5t,  ;^nd  fherefore  muft  grind  the  pUtcs  e- 
qually  in  every  part.  Several  attentpts  have  bcei^ 
made  by  others  for  producing  the  ianie  efFed^ 
but  whfiout  fucoefs;  the  grindin|[  plate  alwayi 
fbllov^rs  thc'fame  tradt,  and  confe^t^ently  the  plates 
are  ground  unequalfy. 

( I.)  •  BURROW,  Berg,  Burg,  Burgh.  «•/. 
[derived  from  ^he  9^xon  *«rjf,  hiirg',  a  city,  tow- 
er, or  taftle.  Gfb/bn'j  Camden.]  i.  A  corporate 
towi^  that  is  nqt  a  pty,  butfuch  as  fends  burgef- 
fes  to  the  parliament.  All  plapes  that  in  former 
days',  werd  Qal|<;d  b^rougbs^  were  fuch  as  were  fen« 
ixA  qr  fortified.  Co<weL — 

King  of  England  (halt  thou  be  proclaimM 

In  ev*ry  imrr9Wf  as  yre  p<ifs  along.  Sha/^. 

— PoflcflTion  o^  land  was  the  original  right  of  elec- 
tion among  the  commons*,  and  bimyvtn  wcreer*- 
titled  to  fit,  as  they  we^e  poflefTed  of  certain 
fra^s.  temple.  1.  l*he  holes,  made  in  the  ground 
by  conies.— UTien  thpy  (hall  fee  his  creft  up  again, 
and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their  hur- 
r'o^uU  liice  conies  after  rain,  and  leyel  all  with  hinu 
Shnkejp^re,' 

(a.j  Burrow,  Sir  James,  mafter  qf  the  crown 
office*  waseleded?.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  {751.  On 
the  death  of  Mr' Weft,  in  1771,  he  was  prevailed 
6n  to  fill  the  prefideht^s  chair  at  the  Roval  Society 
till  the  anniveriary  ele^i'on'  Vt^hen  he  rengned  it  to 
Sir  John  Prinfcle;  and  Apgi  10,  I773r  l^hen  the 
fociety  prefehted  an  addrefs  to  the  king  he  was 
knighted.  He  pnblifhed  two  volumes  of  Reports 
in  1766;  two  others  in  1771  and  1776  >  and  a  vo» 
lume  of  Decifions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
upon  fettlemenj  Cafes  from  1 73a  to  1 77 a,  (to  which 
)va^  fubjoiped  An  Eifay  on  Punctuation,)  in  ji  parts, 
4to,  176S,  *77'tf,  1776.  The  Eflay  was  alfo  print- 
ed jbparately  in  4t«9  1773-  Hepublilhed,  with- 
out his  namte,  "A  few  Anecdotes  and  Obferva. 
tions  relating  to  Olivef  Cromwell  and  bit  family, 
feirmg'to  reJitify  feveral  errors  concerning  him  ;'* 
pubGlhed  by  Nicol.  Comn.  Papadopoli,  in  his  Hi/- 
toria-Gymnkfii  Patavhh  I76j»  4to.  He  died  m 
178a- 

i3— 5.)  Burrow  j  3  yill^gcs ;  viz.  i.S.aif  Lan* 
er :  a.  in  Leicefterihii^,  near  BiUefdon :  and 
3.  in  Norfolk,  neaj  Aldham.  ' 

*  To  Bt'RROW.  kt»  9.  [fronrthe  notj^n.]  To  makq 
holes' in  the  ground  tb  mine,  asx:onies  or  rabbits. 
—Some  ftrew  fand  among  their  c6m,  which  they 
fay,  prevents  mice  and  rats  hmrottrimg  'in  it ;  be- 
Caufe  of  its  falling  inta  their  ears.  Mor^imtr.^^LiU 
tie  finufes  would  form^  and  humw  underneath, 

SJ^rP* ' 
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flURKOWAN,  a  place  in  Dimfrrmline,  in  Cul-    tioners  to  the  uiUTerfitieB  in  Scotland  by  each  pi«t 


fofs  pariihi  where  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
paaiih  campw 

MURROWBRIDGB,  a  town  in  Yorkfhire,  teat- 
cd  on  the  riVer  Ure.    See  Borovghbridge. 

BURROW-DUCK,  an  Engltlh  name  given  the 
Anas  Tadorna.    See  Ana s,  N^  36. 

BuRRow-GREENy  %  miles  from  Cambridge  and 
a  from  Newmarket. 

BuRRow-HiLLy  near  Datrentry,  Northamp^ 
tonfhire, 

BURROWMUIR,  a  diftria  in  the  county  of 
Linlithgow,  where  Edward  I.  lay  with  hit  yaft 
army,  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
Tbough  ^ow  inclofed,  it  ftiU  retains  its  ancient 
naiAe. 

(2.)*3URRPUMP.  [Inaihip.]  A  pump  by  the 
fide  of  aihip,  into  which  a  ftaff  7  or  8  fe^  long 
is  put ;  having  a  burr  or  knob  of  wood  at  the  end, 
which  is  drawn  up  by  ^a  tape  faftexied  to  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  called  a&b  a  hi/ge-pump.  Harris. 

(ft.)  BuRR-ruMP,  or  Bilge-pump,  differs  from 
the  common  pump,  in  having  a  Itaff  6,  7*  or  8 
feet  long,  with  a  bar  of  wood,  whereto  the  leather 
is  nailed,  aild  this  ferves  inftead  of  a  box.  Two 
men,  ftanding  over  the  pump,  thmft  down  this 
Jlaff,  to  the  middle  whereof  is  faftened  a  rope,  for 
6,  8,  or  10  men  to  hale  by,  thus  pulling  it  up  and 
down. 
'   BURR  REED.    See  Sf  arganium. 

(^^}  BURSA^  BuRsE,  originally  fignifie«  a  puffe. 
In  writers  of  the  middle  age  It  is  more  particular- 
ly ufed  for  %  fittle  college,  or  hall  in  an  univerfity, 
for  the  refideoce  of  ftudents,  called  hurfalei  or 
kvrfariu  in  fome  univcrfities  it  Hill  denotes  a 
foundation  for  tiie  maintenance  of  poor  icholars 
in  their  ftudies.  'The  nomination  to  burfet  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  patrons  and  founders  thereof. 
The  burfes  of  colleges  are' not  benefices,  knimere 
places  ailigned  to  certain  countries  and  perfons. 
A  burfe  becomes  Vacant  by  the  buffo's  b^g  pro- 
moted  to  a  cure, '    .      '  .♦  '  ' 

(s.)  Bursa,  or  IfuRSA,  the  captital  of  Bithynia 
in  Afia  Minor,  fituated  in  a  ifine  fruitful  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  about '  100  miles  S. 
of  Conftantinople.  It  is  one  of  the  i^rgisft  ai|[i 
iineft  cities  of  Afiatic  Turicey,  and  contains  about 
40,000  Turks,  befides  300  families  of' Greeks  400 
of  Jews,  and  500  of  Armenians.  It  was  the  capt* 
tal  of  the  Turkilh  empire,  before  the  taking'of 
Conftantin<mle.  Part  of  it  ftands  on  fevenl  fmall 
hills  at  the  foot  of  OlTmpus.  The  plain  is  cover- 
ed with  mulberry  and  various  other  fruit  trees. 
The  moiquet  and  caravanferas  are  elegant ;  and 
fo  manf  ^prinn  proceed  from  Olympus  that  everv 
hottfe  has  its  fountain.  The  befiftan  contains  all 
th^  coinmodities  of  the  Baft.  8oe  Bazar  and  Be- 
s  I  STAN.  R  alfo  abounds  in  their  own  manu^- 
tures ;  the  beft  workmen  in  Turkey  refiding  hi 
this  town,  and  being  excellent  mutators  of  the 
French  and  Italian  axtiits  y  particiilariy  in  tapcftry. 
Lon.  29.  5.  £.  Lat.  39.  si.  K. 

Bursa  MUCOSAL    See  AiiATOMY,'/«^x. 

BURSALES.    See  Bursa,  N«  i. 

(i.)  Burba  pastoris,  in  botany.  SeeTHLASPi. 

(ft.)  Bursa  pastor  iiT  minor,.  See  Drab  a. 

( I.)  »  BURSAR,  ji./.  [iur/ariMSf  Lat.]  x.  The 
trcaf||rer  of  a  college,   a^  Students  f^  at  cihibi* 


bytery,  from  whom  they  have  a  iinall  yearly  al* 
lowance  for  four  years. 

(1.)  ByasARS  or  Bursers  alfo  denote  thofe  tp 
whom  ftipcnds  are  paid  out  of  a  burfe  or  fund  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe. 

BURSARIA,  the  buriary,  or  exchequer  of  col- 
legiate and  conventual  bodies ;  or  the  place  of  re- 
ceiving, paying,  and  accounting  by  the  burfers. 

BURSARII,  I.  Butlers  of  a  college :  a.  Privi- 
leged Undents.    See  Bursa,  N^  x.  and  Bursar. 

BURSARY.    Sec  Bursery. 

BUaSCOMB,  a  village  in  Lancaihire,  near  La- 
tham and  Onnikirk. 

( I .)  •  BURSE . »./.  [*oiir>'^,  Fr.  ^i/;;/Jr,  Lat.  a  purfe  ; 
or  from  bjrfa^  Lat.  the  exchange  of  Carthage.]  An 
exchange  where  merchants  meet,  and  ihops  are 
kept }  10  called,  becaufe  the  fign  of  the  purfe  was 
anciently  hi  over  fuch  a  place ;  the  Exchange  in 
the  Strand  was  termed  Britain's  Buife  by  James  I. 
FhUips. 

(2.)  Butsc,  Guicchardin  afTures  us,  was  firft  ap- 
plied to  a  commercial  edtfice  at  Bruges,  and  took 
Its  rife  from  an  hotel,  built  by  a  lord  of  the  family* 
de  la  Boiufe,  whofe  arms,  which  are  3  purifes,  ave 
ilill  found  on  the  crowning  over  the  portal  of  the 
houfe.  CatePs  account  is  fomewhat  difterent,  vi«. 
that  the  merchants  of  Bruges  bought  a  houfe  to 
meet  in,  at  which  was  the  fign  of  the  purfe.  From 
this  city  the  name  was  afterwatds  transferred  to 
fimilar  places  in  Antwerp,  Amflerdam,  Bergen  in 
Norway,  London,  &c.  lliis  laft,  anciently  kno^^ 
by  the  name  of  the  common  bur/a  of  mercbantsy  had 
the  denomination  fince  gi^en  it  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, ^  the  royal  exchange*  The  rooft  confider- 
able  burfe'is  that  of  AmKerdam,  wbich  is  a  large 
building,  ajo  feet  long  and  130  broad,  round 
which  runs  a  periityle  to  feet  w^ide.  The  columns 
of  the  periftyle,  which  are  46,  are  numbered,  for 
the  conveniency  of  finding  people.  It  will  hold 
4500  perfons.  The  ancient  Romar?  had  public 
placet  for  the  meetings  of  merchants  in  mod  of 
their  trading  cities ;  that  built  it  Rooie,  A.  U.  C. 
959.  under  the  confolate  of  Appius  Claudius  ana 
Publius  Servilius,  was  denominated  the  college  of 
merchants ;  fome  remains  of  it  ire  Itill  to  be  feen, 
and  are  known  by  the  m6dem  Romans  under  the 
name  Imia,  The  Hans  towns,  after  the  exam* 
pie  of  ue  Romaos,  ^ave  the  name  of  eotteges  to 
their  burfes. 

BURSBLEY,  a  village  in  Worcefterfhite,  4  mu 
S£.  of  Broomfgrove. 

BURSER.    See  Bursar. 

^URSERA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  mono* 
gvnia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  dais  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  triphyllous ;  the  corolla  tri« 
petalous ;  the  capfule  camous,  trivalved,  and  mo- 
nofpermottt.    There  is  but  one  fpecies ;  viz* 

BuRssRA  gummifsra,  or  gum  elemi.  It  it 
frequent  in  woods  in  moft  of  the  Bahama  iflandi^ 
and  gr6ws  fpeedily  to  a  great  height  and  thid&- 
nefs.  The  bark  is  brown,  and  very  like  the  hifdi 
of  Britain.  The  wood  is  foft  and  uielefs,  except 
when  pieces  of  the  limbs  are  put  into  the  ground 
as  fEflices,  when  it  grows  readily,  and  becomes  a 
dmrable  barrier.  The  leavetl  are  pinnate;  the 
middle^  3  or  6  inches  long,  with  the  pionse  iet 
oppofite^  ga  fo^tftalka  half  90  inch  lopgv    It  hat 
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^f;)]i>w  flowers^  male  and  .female.ondiflU'rent  trees. 
.Thefe  are  fucc«eded  by  purple-coloured  berries 
bigger  than  lar^e  peas,  hanging  in  clufters  on  ^ 
i\aHw  of  about  5  rqcUes  long,  to  which  each  berry 
.xs  joippd  by.  a  .foot(l.'ilk  half  an  inch  Long.  The 
ieed  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a. triangular  figure,  in- 
dofed -within  a  thin  c^fule,  which  divides  jn  3 
j>arts,  and  difchaigea  the  fetxl.  The  fruit,  when 
x:ut  discharges  a  clear  balfam,  efteenied  a  goo$i 
vulnerary,  particularly  for  horfca.  .On  wounding 
the  bar)f,  a  thick  jmilky  liquor  is  obtained,  whic^ 
fuon  concretes  into  a  relin  no  way  diifereat  from 
^the  xum  eUmi  of  the  ihops.  See  Amyris,  ^  5. 
])r  Browne,  and  after  him  Linnxus,  .have,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Wright,  miftaken  the  b^rk  of  the 
xoot  *&r  the  6IMAr(>uda,  which  is  afpecies.of 
((Quassia.  See  J^ltU^  XLlh pg.  iZ. 
.  BURSERY,^!.  A  privilege  to  attend  a  college 
in  Scotland,  witliout  paying  fees:  a.  A  iklary  be- 
ilowed  for  ti)at  purpoie  at  the  difpo(ar  of  fonip 
patron :  3.  Thetrcalury  of  a  college  or  moaaftery. 
^  BUHS-lipLDJiR.  SeeBoKpuqH-KEAD, 
/.  BURSLEM,  a  village  in  Staffordihire,-  3  miles 
4roai  NewcaAie  undfr  Line. 
...  (i.>*  BURST.  JBuRSTfiN.  partUlp.  adj.  [from 
hurftl]  DLfeafdd^vitb  a  )iernia,  or  rupture. 
.  J  va.)  *  Burst.  «./  .[from«tJ^e  verb.]  A  fudden 
jdifruption  ;  a  fud^ttn  and  violent  action  of  any 
kind.—  ..'  ..;•   ^/.       • 

Since  I  w;as  n^n, 
.    Such  iheets  ol'  fire,  fuclk  iurji  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  ot  roaring  win^  and  .caiu,  I  never 
Remember  to  ^haA^e  heard.  .  *  £/«ii. 

Dowi)  they  came»  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  Jthem,  with  hurftGi  thunder^ 
Upon  the  heads  of  ail.  Milton, 

.  JmprilbnM  fire^  in  the  c)oie  dungeons  pent* 
Roar  to  get  loofe«  and  ftruggle  for  a  vent,    - 
Eating  their  way^  and  undermining  all,, 
'i'ill  with  a  mighty  Sui^  whple  QK>untains  hdU 
•  !  •      r.    •  J.'  Addifon* 

(i.)  •  To  Bursts  -v..!! .  J  burj ;  I  have  burjl^  or 
burjitn.    U«^»r  Sa|LQp^].   t.  To  break,  or  Ay 
«pen  )  to  futfcr  a  violent  difruption. — So  lh;»ll  thy 
-bams  be  filled  with,  plenty^  and  thy  preffes  ihall 
^^  outwith>new  wi^e.^iist^iiL  x'o.'—lt^s  ready 
to  burft  like  new  bottles.  Jghi —   . 
Th'  egg  that  foon 
Burjiing  with  kindly  rupturei  ft^b  difclosM 
The  callow  young.  .    Mihcff. 

%x  To  #y  afunder.-*  - 

Ifet  am  1  thankful ;  if  my  heart  were  great, 
*Twould  burj  at  this.  HbaAe/. 

^,.  To  break  a wa^^  to-fpripg. —    . 

You  iu^9  ah  cruel !  from  my  annsi 
And  Cwiftly  ilioot  a)png  the  Mall, 
Or  foftly  glide  by  the  Canal.  Fofe, 

4.  To  come  fuddenlv.-— 

;  A  rtfolved  viUain* 

Whofe  bowels  i'uddenly-.i^Mivf  out :  the  king 

Yet  ipeaksy  and  peradveiiture»  may  recover. 

^bake/peart* 
If  the  worlds 
'    In  worlds  inclos'd  HiouM  on  his  fenies  hurfi^ 
He  wou'd  abhorrent  turn.  Tbimfim. 

5.  Te  come  with  violence. — 

Weli  didft  thou,  Richard,  to  fupprefs  thy  voice ; 
•    For  had  the  pafiiQns  vf  tt^y  heart  burfi  outf  ^ 
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I  fear^-  we  ihould  have  fectt  decyphtr'd  there      ! 

More  ranc'rous  fpight.  &t)ak^. 

— Where  is  the  notable  paflage  overihe  river  Eu- 
phrates, ^I'O'i'/^  out  by  the. YaWetf  of  Ihe  moun- 
tain  Antitaurus;  from  whence  tho  plains  of  Me- 
fopQtamia,  then  part  of  the  Perftan  kingdom,  be- 
gin to  open  themfdves  \  KnoHa.-^  . : 

Young  fpriAg  protrudes  the  burj^img  ^ems. 

6.  To  begin  an  a^ion  violently  or  fuddenly.'-^he 
burft  into  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands,  Arkuthm/t* 
(^•)  *  7»  Burst,  v.  tf.  To  break  fuddenly ;  to 
make  a  quick  and  violent  diihiptjon. — *• . 
My  breaft  Til  burfi  with  (training  of  my  courage. 
And  from  my  ihoulders  crack  my  arms  afunder, 
But  I  will  chaitife  this  high-minded  ftrumpct. 

Sbakffpenre, 
He  i^ta^A  on  my  neck»  and  bellow'd  out, 
'.  As  if  he  wouW  burji  heav'n.  *  Sbakef. 

T-l.will  break,  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck,  and 
will  burfi  thy  bonds.  Jtr,  xxx.  8.— Mofct  faith 
alf€^  -the  fbunUiiu  of  the  gfcat  abyfa  were  b^rfi 
afunder,  to  make  the  deluge;  and  what  means 
this  abyfe,  and  the  burfi'mg  of  it«  if  reilrained  to 
Judea  fwfiat  appearance  ia  there  of  nhia  difiiip- 
tion  there  \Bwmd^t  rbp^rj.-^M  the  juicea  of  an 
animal  body  were,  fo  as  by  the  mixture  of  the 
.oppofites,  ta  caufe  an  AbuUition>  tiiey  would  burfi 
the  veflels.  Arbutbnot. 

BURSTAIX9  3  viltees;'  I.  NE.  of  Leicefter, 
on  the  Stour :  %»  in  Suffolk,  W.  of'Ipfwich ;  >  in 
Yerkfhire,  between 'Hudderslield  and  Leeds. 
BiURSTALL«GAftTH,inHoldenusfii«  Yorkibirp. 
9URST£D,  ORRATtitwou  viUa^es  in   Eifcx^ 
BvR&TED  LITTLE,    S  near  Biilericay. 
BURSTEN.  See  Uurst,  N*  vand  Rupture. 

•  BURST£NN£SS.  n  /.  [from^ii^.]  A  rup- 
ture, or  hernia*'  .  - 

BUBf  TOCiw  a  ▼iU«gt  in  DorfeHhire,  W.  of 
Beminftqr. 

BURSTON^.5  villages^  viz.  i.  in  Bucks*  NE. 
pf  Ailefbury :  a.  in  Dorfetlh.  4  miles  W.  of  Bere- 
Regis:  .;.<in  Nmrfolk,  x  m.  frx>m4)ifs  1 4.  in  ditto, 
;4  miles  S.  of  Holt :  and»  5.  inStaffonUh.  NE.  of 
Kewcaftk  under  Line. 
I  BU R8TOW,  in  Swxy,  near  £•  GxiBfted. 
BURSTWICK,  in  Holderaeia^  YoiWhire. 
(i.)  •BURSTWORT.  »./.  Cfr«n  burfi  and 
'<ujort  /.  btmiaria^  I^atls.}    An  horb  g(X)d  againft 
ruptures.  Di^. 

(a)   BURST-WOET.      SeeHSRNIARIA. 

*BURT.#i./  Aflatfiihofthetivbotkind. 
BURTFORD^  a  town  near  Salifbunr,  Wilts. 
( u)  •  BURTHEN. »./    Sec  Burdbm.— 
Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  lodg^ 
'    And  the  (ad  burtbeu  of  forae  menj  (bog.  Ftpt* 

.    ./s.)  BURTKEM.OF  A  SHIP.     See'BUKBEN,  >  4* 

*  To  BuRTH«H.  V.0. .  Se^Ts  EvitDEN. 
BURTHORP,  a  vilk&ge  in  Glouceftdfliire,  near 

Lechlade. 

BURTiCK,  a  fort  in  Livqnia. 

BURTLE  HOUSE,  near  Bridgewatcr. 

( I.)  BURTON,  a  tovm  of  Lincobiihiie,  feated 
on  a  hill  near  the  Trent ;  30  m.  N.  of  Lincoln,  and 
164  N.  by  W.  of  London ;  alfo  calltd  Burton- 
Stathbr.    Lon.  o.  30.  W.  Lat.  53*  40.  N. 

(3.)  Burton*  a  town  of  WeftmoreUnd,  feat- 
ed iB  a  valley  Hear  a  Uurgc  hill,  caU^  Ftarkfm  kmi* 
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ii/A"  It  i«  preky  well  built,  and  Iic8  on  the  great 
road  from  Lancafter  to  Carlifle.  ■  Lon.  a.  ^s.  W. 
Lat.  54*  lo.  N. 

(3.)  *  fiuRTON.  «./.  [In  a  fliip.]  A  fmall  tackle 
to  be  faftened  any  wjfiere  at  pleafme,  con  lifting  of 
two  finglc  puUiesy  for  hoifting  fmall  things  in  or 
out.  PJbilipj. 

(4.)  Burton,  Henry,  one  of  the  fufferers-  un- 
der the  civil  and  ecclefiaAical  tyranny  of  lad  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  BirCill,  in  Yorkftire,  in  1579 ; 
educated  at  Cambridge ;  and  took  his  degrees  of 
M.  A.  jrnd  B.  D.  there  and>'at  Oxford.  He  was 
firft  tutor  to  lord  Carey's  fons; — afterwards 
<;Ierk  of  the  clofet  to  prince  Henry  and  prince 
Charles  $  and  next  appointed  to  attend  the  latter 
into  Spain,  in  t6%2  :  buty  probably  from  fpeaking 
too  freely  of  the  bifhops,  was  fet  afide,  after  his 
goods  were  partly  ihipped.  In  1615,  he  prefent- 
ed  a  letter  to  king  Charles  remonftrating  againft 
Dr  Laud  and  Dr  Neil,  as  being  popilhly  affc^ed ; 
for  which  he  was  prohibited  the  court.  About 
thi«  time,  however,  he  obtained  the  red:ory  of  St 
Matthews,  London,  where  he  preached'  with  Ui 
much  freedom,  that,  in  1636,  he  was  fnmmoaed 
before  commiffioner  Duck,  to  an^'er  for  what 
he  had  (aid  in  two  fermons  on  the  5  Nov.  preced- 
ing. He  appealed  to  the  king,  biK  was  fufpend- 
ed  by  the  high  commiflion  court ;  whereupon,  he 
absconded,  but  publifhed  his  ferroons,  with  rea- 
fons  for  his  appeal.  He  was  foon  after  apprehend- 
ed by  warrant  from  that  ftate  inquifition,  the  ftar- 
chamber ;  incarcerated  in  Fleet  priibn  along  with 
the  celebrated  Prynne  and  Baitwick,  and  all  his 
papers  feized*  They  were  chaiged  with  writing 
feditious,  fchifmatical,  and  libellous  books,  a- 
gainfl  the  church  and  govenunent.  They  gave  in 
anfwers,  but  the  court  expunged  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  fentenced  them  to  pay  a  fine  of 
L.  5000  each ;  and  Burton  befid^  to  be  degraded 
from  his  ofivee  and  degrees,  deprived  of  his  bene- 
fice, fet  on  the  pillory,  there  to  have  his  ears  c»t 
off,  and  to  be  afterwards  imprifoned  for  life,  de- 
nied the  ufe  of  p2q>er,  pens,  and  ink^  and  debar- 
red the  accefs  of  all  peribns  except  the  keeper,— 
not  even  his  wife  being  permitted  to  fee  him.  At 
ter  II  weeks  clofe  confinement  in  Lancafter  jail^ 
he  was  removed  in  1637,  to*  Comet  caftle  in 
Guemfey,  where  he  was  (hut  up  for  3  years,  till 
1640,  when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  reverfed  the 
fentence  as  illegal,  annulled  the  fine,  reftored  him 
to  his  degrees  and  benefice^  and  voted  him  L.  6coa 
as  a  compenfatbn  for  his  imprifonment  and  the 
lots  of  his  ears.  From  the  confufion  of  the  times, 
however,  he  never  received  this  fum,  though  he 
was  reftored  to  his  living.    He  died  in  Jan   1648. 

(5.)  Burton,  John,  D.  D.  a  worthy  and  learn- 
ed divine,  bom  in  1696,  at  Wemb^orth,  in  De- 
yonfhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1755,  be- 
ing  then  pro-pro^or,  he  fpoke  a  Latin  oration,  en- 
titled **  Heii;  or,  An  inftance  of  a  magiftrate's  er- 
ring through  unfeafonable  lenity  ;.'*^  written  andpub- 
iiflied  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  falutary  exer- 
cife  of  academical  difcipline ;  and  afterwards  treat- 
ed the  fame  fubje^  ftill  more  fully  in  4  Latin  fer-. 
mons  before  the  univerfity,  tod  publiflied  them 
with  appendixes.  He  alfo  introduced  into  the 
fchools  Locke,  and  other  eminent  modern  philofo- 
phers^  as  fuitable  compamons  to  AriftotiC)  and 
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printed  s  double  ferics  of  philofophxcal  quefiionjii 
for  the  uie  of  the  younger-ftudents  \  from  which  Mr 
Johnfon  of  Magdalene  college,  Cambridge,  tooic 
the  hint  of  his  larger  work  of  the  fame  kind,  whiclv 
has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  When  the  fet^ 
ting  of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  in  173*,  Dr  Buv^ 
ton  preached  before  the  fociety^  and  publifhed  hia 
fermon,  with  an  appendiitf  on  the  Hate  of  that  colo^ 
ny ;  and  he  afterwards  published  an  account  of  the 
defigns  of  the  aflfociates  of  the  late  Dr  Bray,  with 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  in  that  bufineis. 
About  the  fame  time>  on  the  deat^  of  Dr  Edward 
Littleton,  he  was  piefented  by  Eton  college  to  thv 
vicarage  of  Maple-Derham,  in  Oxfordihire,  Here 
a  melancholy  rcene,  which  too  often  appears  ir 
the  nkanfions  of  the  clergy,  prefented  itifelf  to  hi» 
view;  a  widow,  with  three  infant  daughterSn 
without  a  home,  without  a  fortune:  from  hiy 
companion  arofe  love,  tJie  confequence  of  which 
was  marriage;  for  Mrs^ Littleton  was  handiome^ 
elegant,  accompliihed,  ingenious,  and  had  great 
fweetneis  of  temper.  In  1760,  he  exchanged  ht» 
vicarage  of  Maple-Derham  for  liie  redory  of  Wor-» 
ptefdon  in  Surreys.  In  his  advanced  age,  finding 
his  eyes  begin  to  fail»  he  colleded  and  publiihed> 
in  one  volume^  all  his  icattcred  pieces,  under  the 
title  of  Opu/cula  MifceUauea ;  and  foon  after  died, 
Feb.  nth,  I77i-. 

(6.)  BuRTOWt  Robertf  knovm  to  the  learned 
by  the  name  of  Democrkut  junhrt  was  the  fon  of 
Ralph  Burton,  ££q.  of  Lindley  in  Leicefterlhire, 
and  bom  Feb.  8>  15^76*  He  was  educated  at  Sut- 
ton Colefield  in  Wavwickihire ;  in  15^93  was  fent 
to  Oxford ;  and  in  1599,  was  ele^ed  ftudent  of 
Chrift*<:hurch.  In  t6i6,  he  had  the  vicarage  of 
St  Thomas,  in  Oxford,  confersed  upon  him  by 
the  dean  and  canons  of  Chrift-church,  to  the  pa- 
riihioners  of  which,  it  is  fiiid,  ^at  he  always  gave 
the  facrament  in  wafers ;  and  this,  with  the  rec- 
tory of  Segrave  in  Leicefterfhire,.  given  him  fome 
time  after  by  George  lord  Bei;kely,  he  held  to 
his  death,  in  January  1639.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
general  learning;  a  great  philofopher;  an  exadt 
mathematician ;.  and  a  very  curious  calculator  of 
nativities.  He  was  extremely  ftudious,  and  of  a 
melancholy  turn;  yet  an  agreeable  companion,, 
and  very  humorous.  The  anat^mj  of  Melambolyy 
by  Democritus  juniory  fhows,  that  thefe  oppofite- 
qualities  were  mingled  in  his  compofition.  This 
book  was  printed  firft  in  4to,  afterwards  in  folio,, 
in  1624,  1631,  X63S,  and  165s,  to  the  great  emo- 
lument of  the  bookfeller,  who,  as  Mr  Wood  tells 
us,  got  an  eftate  by  it.  He  died  in  his  chamber 
at  or  very  near  the  time  which,  it  feems,  he  had 
fome  years  before  predidled  from  the  calculation 
of  his  nativity ;  and  this  exaAnefs  made  it  whifper- 
ed  about,  tliat  for  the  glory  of  aftrology,  and  ra- 
ther  than  his  calculation  ihould  fail,  he  had  be- 
come felo  de  fe.  This,  however,  was  generally 
difcredited ;  he  was  buried  with  due  folemnity  in 
the  cathedral  of  Chriil-church,  and  had  a  fair  mo- 
nument ereded  to  his  memory.  He  left  behind 
him  a  very  choice  coUedion.  of  books.  He  be- 
queathed many  to  the  Bodleian  library ;  and  lool. 
to  Chrift-church,  the  inttreft  of  which  was  to  be 
laid  out  yearly  in  books  for  their  library. 

(7.)  Burton,  Willrim,  elder  brother  of  Ro^- 
belt,  (n**  6.}  was  boni  J4th  Aug.  1575  ;  educated 
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it  Sotton-Coldfield ;  aditiitted  at  Oxford  in  1591 } 
gnduated  B.  A.  in  i594ff  and  afterwards  admit- 
ted a  bairifter  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  But 
bis  genius  foon  led  him  from  the  law,  to  the  ftudy 
of  antiquities,  genealogiesi  heraldiy,  &c.  in  which 
Inranches  of  fcience  he  became  eminent*  In  z6oi» 
he  corre^ed  Saxton's  map  of  Leicefterlhure,  and 
added  So  towns  to  it.  In  i6ii»  he  drew  up  the 
coroUary  of  Leland*s  life,  prefixed  to  the  ColUSa* 
ma.  In  x62i»  he  publifhed  his  great  work,  The 
^/cription  of  Leicefierflnre.  In  1615,  he  compiled 
a  folio  vol.  ftilf  in  M.  S.  entitled,  AntitptUates 
de  DadHngtM.  After  fuifering  mudi  in  the  civil 
war,  he  <Hed  at  Falde  in  Staffordihire,  6  April, 

x645> 

(8 — 30.)  BvRTON,  the  name  of  43  fmall  towns 
and  Tillages ;  viz.  x.  in  Berks,  near  Aihbury :  »• 
in Buckinghamfli.  3.  in  Cheihire,  near  the  Dee:  4. 
five  m.  £.  of  Chefter :  5.  in  Dorfetih.  near  Brid- 
port;  6.  in  ditto,  W.  of  Wareham :  7.  in  Hamp* 
&hne,  between  Lymington  and  Chrift-church :  8* 
in  Herefordfhire,  NE.  of  Pembridge :  9.  in  Kent, 
near  Aihbridge:  xo.  in  ditto,  near  Tunbridge: 
IX.  in  Lincolnihire,  between  Grantham  and  Mar- 
ket«Deeping:  1%.  NW.  of  Lincoln:  13.  in  Nor- 
folkfliire,  3  m.  S£.  of  Wurftead :  X4*  in  Northum- 
berland, 6.  of  Bamburgh  caftle :  15.  four  m.  from 
Nottingham :  16.  in  Shropfh.  S.  of  Wenlock :  17, 
In  ditto,  between  Wenlock  and  Sbrewibury :  18. 
in  Somerfetih.  W.  of  Bedminfter:  19.  in  ditto, 
near  Somerton :  so.  in  ditto,  near  Wyncanton :  ax. 
in  Stafibrdfh.  near  Penkridge:  %%.  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  near  Cowes:  and,  13.  in  Worcefterih. 
Hear  Lower  Sapy.  Burton  alTo  makes  part  of 
the  names  of  other  38  towns  and  villages :  viz. 

(3X.)  Burton-Agnes,  £.  ofKilham,  Yorkfli. 

(3».)  Bu RTON-Bi  8  HO p s,  N.  of  Beverly,  Yorkfh. 

(33*)  Burton,  Black,  N.  of  Bradwell,  Oxf. 

(34.)  Burton-Chirry,  NW.  of  Beverley, 
Yorkfhire. 

(35>  36»)  Burton-Constabli,  i.  NW.  of 
Beverly :  1.  between  Midlam  and  Richmond :  both 
in  Yorkfliire.  This  laft  has  a  market  on  Frid.  and 
8t  Mary  Magdalen's  eve  and  day. 
,  (37.)  Burton-Dorset,  in  Warwickfhxre,  3 
miles  from  Kyneton. 

C38—4»0  Burton,  East:  5  villages  j  viz.  x. 
in  Nottinghamih.  3  m.  fxxMn  Gainiborough :  a.  in 
Suifex,  bietween  Petworth  and  Arundel:  3.  in 
Weftmoreland,  £.  of  Applebv :  4.  in  Yorklh.  in 
Hoklemela :  and,  $•  ^  Yorkmire,  4  miles  N£.  of 
Richmond. 

(43.)  Burton-Grange,  near  Bamfley,  York. 

(44.^  Burton,  Great,  N»  of  Dorchefter. 

(45O  Burton-Hastinos,  in  Warwicklhire, 
between  Coventry  and  Leiccfter. 

(46.)  Burton-Hill,  S.  of  Malmlbury,  Wilta. 

(47-)  Burton  in  Bishopsdale,  SW.  of  Mid- 
lam, Yorkihire. 

(48.)fiuRTON*LATiMER,  in  Northampton,  SW. 
of  Kettering. 

(49.)  Bur  ton-Laze  Rs,  S.  of  Melton-Mow- 
bray,  in  Leicefterfhire. 

(50.)  Burton-Leonard,  in  Yorkfhire,  W.  of 
Boroughbridge. 

i5X.)  Burton,  Little,  near  Great  B.(N^  44.) 
5».)  Burton,  Loko,  N.  of  the  White  Hart 
Vale  in  Dorfetihire. 
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(53.1  Burton  Magna,  S.  of  Branftury,  Oxferi. 

(^4*)  Burton,  North,  NW.  of  BruiUngtoo. 

)  Burton  on  the  Water,  in  Glouceft. 

Burton-Overy,  near  Hallaton,  Leiccft. 

Burton  Parva,  SE.  of  Magna,  K*  si, 

(38.)Burton-Pidsey,  in  Holderneis. 

(59.)  Burton-Salmon,  N.  of  Pontefrad,  in 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkfliire. 

(6o.)Burton-Stath&r.    SeeN*x# 

(61.)  Burton  super  Monte m,  in  Glouorf- 
terfhire,  W.  of  Morton  in  Marfh. 

(6a.)  Burton  upon  Oldo,  in  Ldcefterihirp. 

(63.)  Burton  upon  Trent,  a  town  of  Staf- 
fordihire. It  had  formerly  a  large  abbey;  and 
over  the  Trent  it  has  a  famous  bridge  of  free  ftone, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  fupported  by 
37  arches.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  one  u>ng  ftreet, 
reaching  from  the  place  where  the  abbey  flood  to 
the  bridge ;  and  his  a  good  market  for  com  and 
proviiions.  Burton  ale  is  reckoned  the  beft  of 
anv  brought  to  London.  It  lies  N£.  of  Litch- 
field, and  1^4  miles  NNW.  of  London.  Iaxl  i. 
40.  W.  Lat.  3«.  48.  N. 

(64—68.)  Burton,  West,  5  villages,  near  the 
5  Eaft  Burtons.    See  N**  38— 4»- 

(69.)  BuRTON-WoQD,  in  W.  Derby. 

BURWARTON,  near  Browndee  hill,  Salop. 

BUR  WASH,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Suflnc, 
on  the  riifor  Rother,  N.  of  Rothertn-idge,  8  m. 
finom  BattIe»Abbey.    Fairs  May  ii,  and  Sept.  4* 

(i.)  BURW£LL,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, 3  m.  N.  of  Newmarket  Heath..  A  me- 
lancholy event  happened  in  this  place,  in  1797,  at 
the  exhibition  of  a  puppet  Ihow,  in  a  bam ;  where 
160  people  being  ailembled,  the  bam  and  fcenenr 
took  fire,  and  only  5  or  6  perfons  efcaped.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  fo  mangled  and  disfigur- 
ed, by  the  fire,  and  the  ^1  of  the  roof,  that  their 
friends  could  not  recognize  them ;  and  they  were 
promifcuoufly  buried  in  one  large  grave.  H'€UJur$ 
Gazetteer. 

(a,  3.)  BuRWEiL,  two  villages;  r.  in  Hamp- 
(hire,  near  Hambledon :  x,  in  JLincolnihire,  near 
Althorp. 

(4-)  Burwell's  Green,  NW.  of  Ware  Part, 
Hertfordfhire. 

BURWOOD,  in  Surry,  S.  of  Walton  upon 
Thames. 

(x.)  •  BURY.  »./.  [from  hurg^  Sax.l  A  dweVi- 
ing<piace ;  a  termination  ftill  added  to  the  nam«.3 
of  feveral  places;  as,  Ald^rmanbury^  St  Bdmttni's 
bury ;  fometimes  writtten  hfry.  Piii. 

(1.)  ♦  Bury,  n./:  [corrupted  from  iorot^h.]  It 
is  his  nature  to  dig  himfelf  buries^  as  the  coney 
doth;  which  he  doth  with  very  great  celcrit>. 
Gre*w. 

(3.)  Bury  is  applied  to  the  holes  or  dens  of 
fuch  animals  as  live  under  ground ;  fuch  as  moles, 
tortoifes,  &c.  The  ^rillotalpa,  or  mole-crickrt, 
digs  itfelf  a  bury  with  its  fore-feet,  which  are  made 
broad  and  ftrong  for  that  purpofe.  Naturalirts 
fpeak  of  a  kind  of  urchins  in  the  ifland  of  Mzta. 
guan,  which  have  two  entries  to  their  buries,  on* 
towards  the  N.  the  other  to  the  S.  which  thtry 
open  and  (hut  alternately  as  tlie  wind  happens 
to  lie. 

(4.)  Bl'ry,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Lano 
fliire,  feated  ou  tht:  Irwell,  famouj.  for  its  marni- 
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ia<ftures  of  fuftians,  half-thicks,  and  kerfeys.  In 
17^7*  the  theatre  fell,  whereby  above  300  pcrfons 
were  buried  in  the  ruins.  A  few  of  thefe  efcaped 
unhurt,  but  the  majority  were  either  killed  or 
much  bruifed.  Bury  is  36  m.  SE.  of  Lancafter, 
and  190  NNW*.  of  London.  Lon.  ».  24*  W. 
1-at,  53.  36.  N- 

(s^y  Bury,  St  Edmund'*,  the  county  town 
of  SuAblk,  and  the  Mont^lier  of  England,  lies  in 
a  pieafant  iitaation,  14  miles  £.  of  Newmarket,  and 
71  NNE.  of  London.  It  was  fo  named  from 
St  Edmund,  king  of  the  E.  Angles,  who  was 
crowned  in  it,  and  afterwards  martyred  by  the 
Danes ;  and  being  buried  in  it,  aa  abbey  wasered- 
ed  in  his  honour.  It  fends  i  membei-s  to  parlia- 
ment* It  has  a  fur  06t.  17,  which  lalls  a  fortnight, 
aod  a  large  market  for  com,  filh,  fowls,  &c.  Lon. 
o.  45-  E.  Lat.  5a.  ao.  N. 

'  To  Bury.  v.  a.  [biirigean%  Saxon.]  i.  To  in- 
ter ;  to  put  iijto  a  grave.— 

When  he  lies  along, 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd,  ihall  bury 
His  rcafons  with  his  body.  Sbak4i 

».  To  inter,  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  fe- 
pulture.-* 

Slave,  thou  haft  flain  me  1 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bwy  my  body.  Shake/. 
If  you  have  kindiefs  left,  there  fee  me  laid ; 
To  bun  decently  the  injur'd  maid» 
Is  all  the  favour.  IFulUr. 

3.  To  conceal ;  to  hide.— 

This  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat. 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  diftindly  ranges. 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.  Shake/, 

4*  To  place  one  thing  within  another.— 
A  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Anthony  ;■  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips ;  ftie  render'd  life, 
Thy  name  fo  bur/d  in  her.  Shake/ 

iu\  BURYING.  See  Burial,  §  i,  a. 
(a.)  Burying  alivb  was  the  puniihment  of 
a  veftal  who  had  violated  her  vow  of  virginity. 
The  unhappy  prieftefs  was  let  down  into  a  deep 
pit,  with  bread,  water,  milk,  oil,  a  lamp  burn- 
ing, and  a  bed  to  lie  on.  But  this  was  only  for 
Ihew;  for  the  momjent  fhe  was  let  down,  they 
began  to  caft  in  the  earth  upon  her  till  the  pit  was 
lilled  up.  See  Vestals.  Some  middle  age  writ- 
ers feem  to  make  burying  alive,  {^de/offioy)  the  pu- 
njOiment  of  a  woman  thief.  This  barbarous  pu- 
niihment has  even  been  uied  in  our  own  country 
under  the  feudal  tyranny.  Mr  Mathefon,  mini- 
iler  of  Kilmuir  Eafter,  m  Rofsfliirc,  mentions, 
ihstf  "in  the  year  I75i»  as  labourers  were  dig- 
ging a  bank  of  earth  near  Milntown,  they  found 
a  human  (keleton  fitting  in  an  ered  pofture,  on  a 
feat  feemingly  made  for  that  purpofe.  Many  cre- 
dible perfons  authenticate  this  as  a  fadt  known  to 
thcmfclves.  Tradition  iays,  that  feveral  perfona 
have  been  buried  alive,  in  this  and  the  neighbour^ 
ing  parifli,  by  the  diredion  of  a  cruel  and  arbitra- 
ry landlord,  who  was  proprietor  of  thefe  lands, 
in  the  beginning  of  laft  century."— 5/fl/.  Jcc.  Vol. 
VI.  p.  195.  Lord  Bacon  gives  inftances  of  the  re- 
furredion  of  perfons  who  have  been  buried  adive. 
The  famous  Duns  Scotus  is  of  the  number ;  who, 
having  been  ftptzed  with  a  catalepfis,  was  thought 
dead,  and  laid  to  ileep  among  his  fetbers.  but  ral. 
Vol.  IV.  Paw  IL 
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fed  again  by  his  fcrvant  in  whofe  abfence  he  had 
been  buried.  Bartholin  gives  an  account  of  a  wop 
man,  who,  on  recovering  fix)m  an  ^K>plexy, 
could  not  believe  but  ihe  was  dead,  and  folicited 
fo  long  and  fo  eameftly  to  be  buried,  that  they 
were  forced  to  comply ;  and  performed  the  cere* 
monies,  at  leafl  in  appearance.  The  famous  em* 
peror  Charles  V.  after  his  abdication,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  have  his  burial  celebrated  in  his  life* 
time  and  airuted  at  it.    See  Charles  V. 

(i,)  ♦  Bury  iNG-p  LACE. »./.  A  place  appoint-* 
ed  for  the  fepulture  of  dead  bodies.— The  placd 
was  formerly  a  church-yard,  and  has  ftill  ieveral 
marks  in  it  of  graves  and  burymg-f  laces.  Spe3ator* 
(a.)  Bury  I  NO-PL  ACES.  The  ancients  buried 
out  or  cities  and  towns ;  an  ufage  whjich  we  find 
equally  among  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  A- 
mong  the  lait,  burying  within  thp  walls  was  ex- 
prelsly  prohibited  by  a  law  of  the  X9  tables.  The 
ufual  places  of  interment  were  in  the  fuburbs  and 
fields,  but  efpecially  by  the  way  fides.  We  have 
inftances,  however,  of  perfons  buried  in  the  city } 
but  it  was  a  favour  allowed  only  to  a  few  of  fin- 
gular  merit  in  the  commonwealth.  Plutarch  iays, 
thofe  who  had  triumphed  were  indulged  in  it.  B9 
this  as  it  will,  Val.  Publicola,  and  C.  Fabricius, 
are  faid  to  have  had  tombs  in  the  forum :  and  Ci- 
cero adds  Tubertus  to  the  number.  Lycurgus 
allowed  his  Lacedemoi^ians  tp  bury  their  dead 
within  the  city  and  around  their  temples,  that  the 
youth,  being  mured  to  fuch  fpedacfes,  might  be 
the  lefs  terrified  with  the  apprehenfion  of  death. 
Two  reafons  are  alledged  why  the  ancients  buried 
out  of  cities :  the  firft,  an  opinion,  that  the  fight, 
touch,  or  even  neighbourhoodf  of  a  corpfe  de- 
filed a  man,  efpecially  a  prieft ;  whence  that  nila 
in  A.  Gellius,  that  thejlamen  Dialis  might  not  on 
any  account  enter  a  place  where  there  was  a  grave : 
the  fecond,  to  prevent  the  air  from  being  corrupt-, 
ed  by  the  flench  of  putrified  bodies,  and  the  builds 
ings  from  being  endangered  by  the  frequency  of 
funeral  fires.  The  firft  ftep  towards  burying  u\ 
churches  (See  Burial,'  §  a.)  appears  to  have 
been  the  pradice  of  eredting  churches  ovei?  the 
graves  of  fome  martyrs  in  the  country,  and  tranf- 
lating  the  relics  of  others  into  churches  in  the  city ; 
the  next  was,  allowing  kings  and  emperors  to  be 
buried  in  the  atrium  or  church-porch.  In  the  6th 
century,  the  people  began  to  be  admitted  into 
the  church-yards ;  and  fome  princes,  founders, 
and  bilhops,  into  the  church.  From  that  time 
the  matter  leems  to  have  been  left  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  bifliop. 

BUSA,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  meal  and 
water,  at  Bafrah  and  Armenia. 
BUSBEC,  or      >  Auger  Giflen,  Ldrd  of.    See 
BUSBEQUIUS,  J  GiSLEN. 
BUSBY,   Dr  Richard,  fon  of  Richard  Bulby, 
Efq ;  of  Weftminfter,  was  bom  at  Lutton  in  Lin^ 
colnfhire,  in  i6ol^.    He  paficd  through  the  claiTes 
in  Weftminfter,  and  completed  his  ftudies  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1640,  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Weft- 
minfter fchool ;  and  by  his  ikill  and  diligence  in 
lii^aifcharge  of  this  imp  ortant  and  laborious  o£^> 
fice,  for  the  fpace  $s  years,  bred  up  the  greateft 
number  of  eminent  men  in  church  and  ftatc,  that 
ever  at  one  time  adorned  any  age  or  nation.     He 
was  extremely  fcvae  in  his  tchopl  i  though  he  ^p- 
Ttt  .plaudcd 
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pfaudad  wit  in  his  f<  holars,  even  when  it  reflciaed 
on  himfelf.  This  jrreat  man,  after  a  long  and 
fiealthy  life,  theeffr^t  of  temperance,  died  in  1695, 
Rged  89  ;  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey, 
where  there  is  a  fine  monument  ereiled  for  him, 
with  a  I^tin  infcription,  Ke  compofed  fevcral 
^ooks  for  the  nfe  of  his  fchool. 

PUSCA,    )  or  Busc«<,  in  old  records,  umler- 
BUSCAS,  \  wood,  or  brufhw«iod. 
BUSDORPn,  a  town  of  Gennnny  in   Weft- 
phalia ;  one  of  the  fcenes  of  the  French  opera- 
tions under  peneral  Kleber,  in  June  1 796. 

BUSELAPIiUS,  in  Zioolopy,  the  n.ime  of  an 
animal  of  the  goat  kind,  called  alfo  mo'schela- 
PHUs.    If.  is  of  a  middle  fliape  between  the  ftag 
and  ox  kind.  ■'Its  "head  and  ears  are  long,  its  legs 
:;nd  fvet  fmall,  Its  tail  about  a  foot  long,  refem- 
bling  that  of  a  heifer ;  its  upper  part  reddiih  and 
very  naked,   its  lower  covered  -with  loTig  hairs. 
The  hair  of  its  whole  body  is  of  a  tMwny  colour ; 
its  horns  are  black,  fmooth  at  the  top,  and  round 
tvery  wheife  elfe.    It  has  two  tents,  and  is  tame 
and  fotid  6f  p\ky.  It  is  extremely  fwift  in  running, 
and  in  inoft  refpe<fts,  except  in  fize,  refembles 
^e  common  antelope   R/ij, 
BUSELINUM.    SeeSELiNUM. 
(i.)  •  BUSH.  »./.  l^ois^  Fr.]    1.  A  thicl;  flirub. 
Eft  through 'the  thick  tlitv  heard  one  rudely 
rufh,         '   :  »      .*M     ^ 
With  noife- whereof,  he,  from  his  lofty  fteed, 
Dowfi  fell  to  ground,  and  citpt  into  a  h'Jbf 
To  hide  his  coward  head  from  dying  dread. 

•■  '  •  ^  »  'Fiiirf  ^Heenm 
t— The  poller,  and  exader  of  fees,  jufhfies  me  re- 
femblaijce  of  the  cburt»  of  jullice  to  the  btifl}^ 
ivhereunto  while  the  flieep  flies  for  defence  fr«n 
the  weather,  he  is  fufe  to  lofe  part  of  tlie  fleece. 
Macon's  "Effays, — 

Her  heart  was  that  ftrange  hujh^  i&  hofe  (acred 
fire,  .         \        '.        r\    .... 

Religion  did  not  confume,  but  infpire 
55uch  piety,  fo  chafte  ufe  of  God^s  day. 
That  what  we  turn  to  feaft,  ihe  tum'd  to  pray. 

"  With  fuch  a  care. 
As  rofes  from  their  ftalks  we  tear. 
When  we  would  ftill  prefer  them  new, 
And  frefh  as  on  the  6u/b  they  grew.         JValier^ 

The  facred  ground 
Shall  weeds  and  pois'nous  plants  refufe  to  bear  j 
Each  common  bujb  ihall  Syrian,  rofes  wear  ? 

'••,•.  .   Dryden, 

9.  A  bough  of  a  tree  fixed  up  to  a  door,  to  fhew 
that  liquours  are  fold  therc..^If  it  be  true,  that 
|:ood  wipe  needs  no  hufh,,  'tis  true  tliat  a  good 
play  needs  no  epUqgue.  Sbake^eart. 

(2.)  Bush,  a  term  ufed  for  leveral  fhnibs  of  the 
iame  kind  growing  clofe  together :  thus  we  fay,  a 
frxe-hu/h^  bramUcbu/h^  &C..  Bu(h  is  fometimcs 
•  iifed,  in  a  more  general  fenle,  for  any  aflemblage 
X)f  thick  branches  interwoven  and  mixed  together. 
(3,)  BirsH,  Paul,  the.firft  bilhop  of  Brifto),  be- 
CTime  a  ftudent  in  Oxford  about  15.13,  and  in  ?  <i8 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  He  afterwards  beca  «^'  a 
brother  of  the  order  of  Bpnsrbommes ;  of  which,  ;»t- 
t'  r  ftudying  fomc  time  among  the  friars  of  St  Auf- 
tin,  (now  Wadham  college,)  he  was  cleded  prc- 
viiiciai.    In  that  ftatioa  he  lived  mapy  years  3  till 
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Henry  VIII.  being  informed  of  his  great  know- 
ledge in  divinity  and  phyfic,  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, and  in  1542  appointed  him  to  the  new  epif- 
ccp.il  fee  of  Briftol :  but  having  in  the  reiRn  of 
Edward  VI.  taken  a  wife,  he  was,  on  the  scctf- 
fion  of  Mary,  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  fiKut 
the  remaind(  r  of  liis  life  at  Briftol,  where  he  died 
in  1558,  aged  68.  Wood  fays,  that  while  he  was 
a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  he  was  numbered  among  tht^ 
celebrated  pot  is  of  that  untverfity ;  and  Pits  gives 
him  tlic  chara<Jtcr  of  a  faithful  catholic.  Ke  wrote, 
I.  An  exhortation  to  Margaret  Burgefs,  wife  to 
John  Bui^gefa,  clothier  of  King's  wood,  in  the 
county  of  V/ilts.  8vo.  2.  Kotes  on  the  Pfalnw. 
3.  Treatife  in  praile  of  the  crofs.  4.  Anfwerto 
certain  queries  concerning  the  abufes  cf  the  mafs. 
Kecof-ds,  N"*  25.  5.  Dialogues  between  Chrift 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  6.  Treatife  of  falvcs  and 
curing  remedies.  7.  The  extirpation  of  ignorcmu 
8cc.  in  vufo,  Lond.  by  Fiufon,  4to.  8.  CanninA 
dive  if  Of 

(4.}  Bush,  ^mong  huntfmen,  a  fox's  ta^l. 

C  5  • )  B u  s  H ,  among  wheel-wrighta.  See  Bushel, 

#i'.//-/3. 

(6.)  Hush,  burning,  the  bufh  whcran  the 
lord  appeared  to  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ho- 
Ycby  as  he  was  feeding  his  fat4ier-in-law*s  flocks. 
As  to  the  perfon  (hat  appeared  in  the  bufli,  the 
ti'xt  iays,  "  That  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire,  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  bufli  ;'*  but  whether  it  was  a  created  an^el^ 
fpenking  in  the-petfon  of  Goel,  or  God  himfdi, 
or  (as  the  ir.oft  received  opinion  is,)  Chrift  the  Son 
of  God,  has  been  matter  of  fome  controverly  a- 
mong  the  learned.  Thofe  who  fuppofo  it  no  more 
than  an  angeF,  feem  to  think  that  it  would  be  a 
diminution  of  the  majefty  of  God,  to  appear  upon 
every  occaflon,  efpccially  when  he  has  fuch  a  nuro* 
ber  of  celeftial  minifters.  But  confidering  that 
God  is  omni-prefcnt,  the  notification  of  his  pro- 
fence  bv  fome  outward  fign  in  one  determinate 
place,  (which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  his  appear- 
ance^) IS  in  our  conception  lefs  laborious  (if  any 
thing  laborious  could  be  conceived  of  almighty 
power,)  than  a  delegation  of  angels  upon  ever)' 
occafioni  and  feems  to  ^lliiflrate  rather  than  de- 
bafe  the  glory  of  his  nature  and  exiftence.  But 
however  this  be,  it-  is  plain  that  the  angel  here 
fpokcn  of  was  no  created  being,  from^  the  whole 
eontext,  and  efpecially  from  his  faying,  '*  I  am 
the  Lord  God,  tlie  Jehovah,"  &c.  tince  this  is  not 
the  language  of  angels,  who  are  always  known  to 
exprefs  themfelves  in  fueh  humble  terms  as  theie, 
«  I  am  ftnt,from  God  %- 1  am  thy  fellow  fervant," 
&c.  ..It is  a  vain  pretext: to  fay,  that  an  angel,  as 
God's  ambafl^dor^  may  tfpeakin  God's  name  and 
perfon  ;  for  whatambaflador  of  any  prince  ever 
yet  faid,  "  I*am:  the  ting  ?"  Since  therefore  no 
angel  could  aflume  thefe  titles ;  and  fince  neither 
God  the«Fathef,  nor  the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  ever 
called  by  the  naxneof  an;;^^^  f.  e.  "  meflenger,  or 
perfon  lent,"  whereas  God  the  Son  is  called  by 
the  prophet  Malachi,  (chap.  iii.  i.)  **  The  angel 
of  the  covenant ;"  it  (ectns  to  follow,  that  this  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  was  God  the  Son,  who  might  very 
propcriy  be  called  an  angeh,  becaufe  in  the  fuhieu 
of  time  he  was  font  into  the  world  in  our  Jlefli,  as 
a  meilcnger  from  God,  ami  might  therefore  mako 
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thtfe  his  temporary  apparitionsi  prefaces,  and 
forrrunncra,  as  it  were,  of  his  more  folemn  mif- 
Hon.  The  emblem  of  the  burping  bufh  is  ufod  as 
the  l>a!  of  the  chtirch  of  Scotland,  with  this  mot- 
to;  **  Though  buminjr,  it  is  never  confuihed." 

♦  To  Bosh.  V.  «.  [from  the  noUn.l  To  grow 
thick.-. 

The  rofes  biiflAn^  rotmd 

About  her  trlowM,  half  (looping  to  fUpport 

Each  ftow'r  of  tender  ftalk.  JWiV/M. 

A  guftiing  fountain  broke 

Around  it  and  abcxi^e,  for  every  green, 

I'he  buflAng  aiders  fdrm'd  a  Ihady  fcene. 

P&be\  Odepy. 
>    BUSH  AM,  a  town,  in  SufTex,  Si  ot  Arundel. 

BUSHBORY,  a  viltege  in  Staftbrdlhire,  between 
Brewocxl  and  Walfall. 

(i.)  BUSHBY,  a  village  ill  Rciifrewfliire,  where 
there  arc  two  cotton  mills. 

(i.)  BusHBY,  N.  of  Wharleton  Caftle,  Yorkni. 

(3.)BusHBy  PARVA,  S.of  Stokelley,  Yorkihire. 

(i.)  *  BUSHEL,  n.f.  [boifinu,  Fr.  bvj/el/us,  loW 
Lat.]  f .  A  mcafurc  containing  8  gallons;  a  ftrike. 
— Ilisrreafons  are  as  two  grains  of  whj»at  hid  in  two 
hujhtis  of  chaiF;  you  ftiall  feek  all  day  ere  you  find 
them,  and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not  worth 
the  fearch.  ^hak,  1.  It  is  ufed,  iif  cCimmon  language, 
indcfinitelv  for  a  large  quantity.— ^The  iirorthics  di 
antiquity  oought  ihe  rareft  pictures  with  Bujoeh, 
•>t  gold  without  counting  the  weight  or  the  num- 
bei*  of  pieces.  Drjden:  3:  Bujheb  of  a  cart  <t»beel. 
Irons  within  the  hole  of  the  Have,  td  pfefcrve  it 
from  wearing,  [from  boucbe^  Fr,  t  mouth.]  Dia. 

(1.)  Bushel,  a  meafure  of  cal>acity  for  thii^gs 
dry  I  as  grains,  pulfej  dry  fruits^  &C4  containing 
4  pixrks,  or  i  of  a  quarter.  Du  Cange  derives  the 
worxi  from  bufellUsj  bufitlltis^  or  bi/eUuSf  a  dimi- 
nutive of  buKy  or  bu7ia4  tifed  in  the  corrupt  Latin 
for  the  fame  thing  f  others  derive  it  iirom  bussu^^ 
Lus,  an  u^fiy  wherein  lots  were  cait  j  which  fedms 
to  be  a  cortuption  frcnn  vuxulvs.  Bussellus 
appears  to  have  been  firft  ufed  for  a  liquid  mea- 
fare  of  wine,  equal  Xa  8  gallons.  O80  librae  Jncir 
tnt  gnlon^n  "vinif  isf  080  gnlones  n>hu  faciunt .  buf- 
felum  London^  ^a  eft  oSafva  pars  quarferiL  It 
was  foon  after  temsierred  to  the  dfy  mieafure  of 
com  of  the  fame  quantity.-^ Pot/^kj  o3o  Hbrarum 
fwwnentifacit  biffllelum,  de  qmbis  o&a  confijlit  quar^ 
terium.  By  i»  Hen.  VII.  cap.  ^.  a  buihel  is  to 
contain  8  gallons  of  wheat }  the  gallbnf  8  pounds 
of  wheat  troy  weight )  the  pound  i»  ounces  troy 
weight ;  the  ounce  ao  fti.  and  the  fterling  3a  grainr^ 
of  com  or  wheat,  grotflirig  in  the  midft  of  the  ear. 
This  ftandard  buffiel  is  kept  in  the  exchequer  | 
when,  being  filled  with  the  common  fpring  ^atcr, 
and  the  trater  meafured  before  the  houfe  of  com^ 
mons  itf  1696,  in  a  regular  parallelopiped,  it  was 
found  to  contain  2145.6  foiM  inches^  aiid  the  iaid 
water  being  weighed,  amounted  to  1131  ounces 
and  14  pertny  weights  troy.  Befides  the  ftandard 
or  legal  bufhel,  we  have  feveral  local  bufhels  of 
different  dtmenfioAs  in  different  places.  At  Abing- 
don and  Andover,  a  bufhel  contains  9  gallons  j  at 
Appleby  and  Penrith,  a  buihel  of  peafe,  rye,  and 
wheat,  containfs  i6r  gallons;  of  barley^  big,  malt; 
mixt  malt,  and  oats,  30  gailonk  A  bufhel  con« 
tainst  at  CarKfle,  34  gallons ;  at  Cheftery  a  bufhel 
«f  wheal,  rye,  &€.  contains  3 1  gallooit,  and  of  oats 
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40 ;  at  borclierter,  a  bulhel  of  malf  afi1<f  6iiSti&i* 
tains  10  gallons ;  at  Falmouth,  the  bulhel  of  ftricj* 
ken  coals  is  16  gallons,  of  other  things  ao,  ind 
ufually  a  i  gallon'^ :  at  Kingflon  upon  Thames,  thd 
builicl  contains  84  ;  at  Nfwttlry,  9;  at  WycOmb 
and  Readings  8^1  at  StamVM  16  gallons. 

(3O  Bushels,  Frewch,  &c.  At  Parish  the  fcu- 
fhel  is  divided  into  a  half  bufhels  ?  the  half  bufhel 
into  a  quarts:  the  quart  into  %  half  quarts;  the 
half  qiiait  into, a  litrons ;  and  the  Htron  into  a  half 
litrons.  The  bufhel  ihould  be  8  inches  at  line! 
high,  arid  to  inches  in  diameter;  the  quart  4  inches 
9  lines  high,  and  6  inches  9  lines  v^'ide ;  the  half 
quart  4  inches  3  lines  high,  and  5  inches  in  diame^ 
t«r;  thelitron  3^  inches  high,  and  3  inches  10  lines 
in  diameter.  Three  bufhels  nlike  a  minot,  fix  a 
mine,  la  a  fepticf*,  and  144  £i  milid.  In  other  pailS 
of  France  the  btlfhel  varies:  14^  bufhels  of  Am- 
boife  and  Tourtf  make  the  Paris  feptier:  ao  bufhels 
Avignon  make  3  Paris  feptiers:  ao  bufhels  of  Bloi* 
make  one  Paris  feptier  i  a  bufhels  of  Boiirdeaux 
make  one  Paris  feptier:  3a  bufhels  of  Rochel  make 
19  Paris  feptiers.  Oats  are  meafured  in  a  double 
proportion  to  other  grains ;  fo  that  ao  birfhels  of 
oats  make  a  feptie^^  and  a48  a  muid.  The  bufhel 
of  oats  is  divided  iiitar>4  pieotins,  the  picotin  into 
a  half  quarts^  or  4  litroiTs.  For  ialt  4  bufhels 
make  o^e  niinot,  and*  16  a  feptier.  For^  coals  9 
bufhels  Titake  ode  minoti  16  a  ifiine^  and  3ao'*a 
muid.  For  ltnie»  3  bufhels  make  a  nfinot,  and  48 
minots  a  muid.    See  Me arOR  B  and  We  \p  ht. 

BUSHFORD^  a  to\vd  lor  Somerfetfhire,  near 
Dulvertom 

BUSH-HILLf  near  Bdmontoni  Middlefex. 

•  BUSHINESS. «./.  {from  bu/fy:]  The  qudity 
of  beiiig  bufh^. 

BUSHLEY»  near  Tewkfbury,  Wdfcefteffldie; 
BUSH-MEAD,  hearEaton^  Bedfordfhire. 

*  BUSHMENT.  «./'  [from  bu/J!f.]  A  thicket;  i 
clutter  of  bhfhcs.*«Princesthought  how  they  might 
difcharge  the  earth  of  Woods,  briars,  buJhmenUi 
and  water^  td  nnke  it  more  habitable  and  fertile. 
Raleigh, 

flUSH-MILLSy  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun-/ 
ty  of  Antrim,  Ulltef . 

BUSHTON,  irf  Clavejtepper  parifli,  Wilts. 

(i.)  *  BUSHY,  adj.  [from  bUJb.]  U  Thick;  full 
of  final!  branches^  not  high. — 

The  gentle  tiiepherd  fat  tieurde  a  ipring^ 

AH  in  the  fhadow  of  a  bujhy  brier.  Spen/er, 

— Generally  the  cutting  away  of  bough?  aftd  fuc- 
kers at  the  root  and  body,  doth  mrake  trees  grow 
high  i  aud,  contfariwife^  the  pollinig  and  cutting 
of  the  top,  make  them  fpread  and  grow  bu/hy. 
Bacon,  a;  Thick  like  a  bufh.—Statues  of  thist 
god,  with  a  thick  buJhy  beard^  are  ftill  many  of 
them  extant  in  Rome.  jldJi/,  3.  Foil  of  bufhes. 
The  kids  with  pleafiare  browfethe  bufy  plain ; 

The  fhow*r»  are  grateful  to  the  fwelling  gram.. 

Drydtn^ 

(a,  3.  J  Bushy,  two  Villages  J  vii.  i.  in  HerU 
fordfh.  near  Watford :  a.  two  m.  from  Leiceftcr* 

{4  )  Busky-Hall,  NW.  of  Watfoi^. 

(5.)  Boshy-Lease,  a  village  in  Hampfhire,  irt 
the  parifh  of  Fackham,  has' fairs  in  April  and  Odt 

(6.)  Bushey-Park,  near  Hampton  Court. 

»  BU3ILES3  adj.  [from  bu/j.]  At  leifure ;  with, 
out  buimefii :  unemployed .--? 

'^  l|?.ed  by  Google  Tlie 
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lliefweettlioughtsdoevenrefirelhmyUbour, 

Moft  btifiUfs  when  I  do  it.  Shakefpeare. 

*  BUSILY,  ad^u.  [from  hufy.]  i.  With  an  air  of 

importance;  withanairof huiry.    a.  Curioufly; 

importunately.— 

Or  if  too  bttfilj  they  will  enquire 
Into  a  vidtory,  which  we  difd^n. 
Then  let  them  know,  the  Belgians  did  »etire» 


Before  the  patron  faint  of  injur  d  Spain.  Drjd, 

♦  BUSINESS.  «./.  [from  bufy.']  i.  Employ- 
ment; multiplicity  of  affairs.-' 

Moft  bufinefs  thee  from  hence  remove  ? 

Oh !  that's  the  worft  difeafe  of  love.        Donne, 
>.  An  affair.    In  this  fenfe  it  has  the  plural.-^ 
Bcftow 

Your  needful  counfel  to  our  bujinfjjeu 

Which  crave  the  inftant  ufc.  Sbakefpeart. 

3.  The  fubgeft  of  bufinefs  \  the  affair  or  objeA 
that  engages  the  care.-- You  are  fo  much  the  *«- 
Jinefi  of  our  fouls,  that 'while  you  are  in  fight  we 
can  neither  look  nor  Uiink  on  any  elfe  5  there  arc 
no  eyes  for  other  beauties.  Dryden, — The  great 
bufineft  of  the  fenfes,  being  to  take  notice  of  what 
hurts  or  advantages  the  body.  Locke.  4.  Serious 
eoigagenient,  in  oppofition  to  trivial  tranfkdionSk 
— I  never  knew  one,  who  made  it  his  bufinefs  to 
laih  the  faults  of  other  writers,  that  was  not  guiU 
ty  of  greater  himfelf.  jfddi/oM.'-lic  had  bti/Snefs  c^ 
nough  upon  his  hands,  and  was  only  a  poet  by 
Accident.  J>riar.— When  divcfrfioo  is  made  the  b»» 
finefi  and  ftudy  of  life,  though  the  adions  chofen 
be  in  tnemfelves  innocent,  the  excefs  will  render 
them  criminal,  ^gers.  5.  Right  of  adion.— 
Wh^  bufinefs  ha»  a  tortinie  among  the  clouds  f 
VEftntng^.  6.  A  point ;  a  matter  of  queftion ; 
fomething  to  beexamuied  or  confidered.-^Fitnefii ' 
to  govern^  is  a  perplexed  bnfinefi  \  fome  men,  fome 
natioiis,  excel  in  the  one  ability,  fome  m  the  other. 
BacM,  7.  Something  to  be.tranfadted.— They 
were  (ar  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no  bufinefs 
with  any  one.  Judges*  8.  Something  requir^  to 
be  done.— To  thofe  people  that  dcwll  under  or 
near  the  equator,  this  fpring  would  be  moft  pefti- 
lent ;  as  for  thofe  countries  that  are  nearer  the 
poles,  in  which  number  are  our  own,  and  the 
moft  confiderable  nations  of  the  world,  a  petpetu- 
all  luring  will  not  do  their  bufinefs  ;  they  muft 
have  longer  days,  a'  nearer  approach  of  the  fun. 
Bentiey.  g.  To  doone^s  bufinrfj.  Tokill,  deftroy, 
or  rum  him. 

( r.)  BUSIRIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of 
the  LDwer  Egypt,  S.  of  Leontopolis,  on  the  Bu- 
Uriticus ;  bjuilt  by  Bufiris  In  this  city  there  ftood 
a  gr^nd  temple  of  IfiS,  .which  gave  it  the  appella* 
tion  of  the  city  of  Ifis.  It  was  deftroycd,  on  a  le* 
volt  by  Dioclefian. 

.(».)  BusiRis,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  tyrant  of 
Efrypt,  noted  for  his  cruelty,  and  (lain  by  Hercu- 
les. Strabo  denies  fuch  a  tyrant  ever  exifted ;  Ifo» 
crates  has  written  his  panegyric. 

( f.)  BUSIRTICIUS  Fi^uvius,  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy, that  branch  of  the  Nile  which  empties  it- 
felf  at  the  mouth  called  Oilium  Pathmeticum,  or 
Phatniticum,  alfo  a  part,  according  to  an  ancient 
map,  at  the  Oftium  MindcAum ;  this  branch,  di- 
viding at  Diofpolis  into  two  branches :  called  Bu- 
firiticus,  from  the  city  of  Bufiris^  which  ftood  on 
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its  lefty  or  weft  branch.  It  is  the  fecond  braQch 
of  the  Nile,  reckoning  from  the  £. 

(a.)  BusmiTJCUs  Nomos,  in  ancient  geogra* 
phy,  a  prefe6bure>  or  divifion  of  Lowtar  Egypt), 
fo  called  from  the  dty  Bufiris. 

BUSITIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftriA  of 
Arabia  Defferta ;  the  countiy  of  Elihu  ;  fo  called 
from  Buz,  Nahor's  fecond  fon.  It  is  called  Bu- 
ziTEs,  by  the  Septuagint. 

*  BUSK.  n.f.  Ibufquef  Fr.]  A  piece  of  fteU  or 
whalebone,  worn  by  women  to  ftrengthen  thetj* 
ftays.— 

Off  with  that  happy  buA  which  I  envy. 

That  ftill  can  be,  and  ftilf  can  ftand  fo  nigh. 

Doant, 

(i.)  •  BUSKIN,  If./,  rbrofeketh  Dutch.]  |.  A 
kind  of  half  boot  (  a  ftioe  which  comes  to  t]he  mid- 
leg.— The  foot  was  drt ffed  in  a  ihort  pair  of  vel- 
vet bujkins  \  in  fome  places  open,  to  fliew  thefur- 
'nefs  of  the  Ikin.  Sidney,-^ 

Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be. 

But  miffeth  bow,  and  ftiafts^  and  bujkms  to  her 
knee.  Sfenfer. 

—There  is  a  kind  of  ruftictty  in  all  thofe  pompoas 
verfes  fomewhat  of  a  holiday  (hepherd  ftruttiog 
in  his  country  bujiuns*  Dryden,  1.  A  kind  of  high 
fhoe  worn  by  the  ancient  adors  of  tragedy,  to 
raife  their  ftature<— 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buflims  here. 

Nor  greater  Johnfon  dares  in  focksappear.  Dryi, 
In  her  beft  light  the  comick  mufe  appears. 

When  (he,  with  borrow'd pride,  the^u^  wears. 

Smith. 

(a.)  Buskins  anciently  were  adapted  to  either 
foot,  and  worn  by  either  fex.  This  part  of  ^xais^ 
covering  both  the  foot  and  mid  leg,  wa^  tied  be- 
low the  knee  ;  it  was  very  rich  and  principally 
ufed  oh  the  ftage  by  adors  in  tragedy.  It  was  of 
a  quadrangular  form ;  and  the  fole  was  fo  thick» 
as  that,  by  means  thereof,  men  of  ordinary  ftature 
might  be  raifed  to  the  pitch  and  elevation  of  tbe 
heroes  they  peribnated.  The  colour  was  generally 
puiple  on  the  ftage ;  herein  it  was  diftinguiihed 
from  the  fock  worn  in  comedv,  that  being  only  a 
low  common  ihoe.  The  buikiii  feems  to  have 
been  worn  not  only  by  adtors  but  by  girls,  to  raifc 
theu:  height :  travellers  and  hunters  alfo  made  de 
of  it  to  deiend  themfelves  frtim  the  mire.  In 
daific  authors,  we  frequently  find  the  buikin  ufed 
for  tragedy  itfelf,  as  it  was  a  mark  of  tragedy  on 
the  ftage.  It  was  alfo  to  be  underftood  for  a  lof- 
ty ftrain  or  high  ftyle. 

*  BUSKINED.  adj.  [frtrni  bU/tn.'i  Dx^ed  i& 
buikins.— 

Or  what  though  rare,  of  later  agCf 
Ennobled  hath  the  bu/kinU  ftage  I  Miltoe. 

Here,  arm'd  with  filyer  bows  in  early  dawn. 
Her  bufldn^d  vix^nS  traced  the  dewy  lawn.  Pofe* 

*  BUSKY.  adj.  (written  more  properly  by  Aff/- 
/off,  bqfky.  See  Bosky.]  Woody  ihadcd  with 
woods;  overgrown  with  trees.— 

How  bloodily  the  fun  begins  to  peer 

Above  yon  bnfi^  hill  I  Sbaktfpemre. 

( I.)  *  BUSS.  «./.  [bus^  the  mouth  Iriih ;  boucbe^ 

Fr.]    I .  A  kifs :  a  falute  with  the  lips.-*Thou  dot 

give  me  flattering  bufiu—hif  my  troth,  I  kifs  thee 

with  a  coBftant  beait.  SbakeJ^tartj^ 

Same 
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Some  iquire  perhaps  you  take  delight  to  nek, 
VTho  vifits  with  a  gun,  prefents  with  birds, 
Ttien  giyes  a  finacking  bt^fu  Pope, 

«•  A  boat  for  fifliing.  [3^,  German.]  If  the  king 
^Krould  enter  towards  building  fuch  a  number  of 
boatt  and  Bufij,  as  each  company  could  eafily  ma- 
nage, it  would  be  an  encouragement  both  of.  ho* 
nour  and  advantage.  Temple, 

(4.)  Bv  ssy  ( ^  I .  def.  1.)  is  a  (mall  fea-yeifel,  ufed 
by  us  and  the  Dutch,  in  the  herring  fiihery,  com- 
nuHdy  from  48  to  60  tons  burden,  and  fometimes 
more :  a  bufs  hat  two  (mail  fheds  or  cabins,  one 
at  the  prow  and  the  other  at  the  ftem ;  that  at  the 
prow  ierres  for  a  kitchen.  Every  bufs  has  a  maf- 
ter,  an  afiiftant,  a  mate,  and  feamen  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  vefiel ;  the  mafter  conunands  in 
chief,  and  without  his  expreis  orders  the  nets  can- 
not be  caft  nor  taken  up;  the  affiftant  has  the 
command  after  him ;  and  the  mate  next,  whofe 
buiineis  is  to  fee  the  jfeamen  manage  their  rigging 
in  a  proper  manner,  to  mind  thofe  who  draw  in 
their  nets,  and  thofe  who  kill,  gut,  and  cure  the 
herrings,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  lea :  the  fea- 
men geiieraUy  engage  for  a  whole  voyage  in  the 
lump.  The  provifion,  which  they  take  on  board 
the  bttfles,  confift  commonly  in  biiket,  oat  meal, 
and  dried  or  fait  fiih ;  the  crew  being  content  for 
the  reft  with  what  fieih  fifli  they  catch.  See  Fish- 

BRIBS. 

*  To  Buss.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  kifs }  to 
lalute  with  the  lips.--> 

Yonder  walls,  that  partly  front  your  town» 

Yond  towers,  whofe  wanton  tops  do  ^/s  lAtt 
clouds. 

Malt  kift  their  fleet  Sbake/poare, 

Go  to  them  with  this  bonnet  in  thv  hand. 

Thy  knee  huffing  the  ftones  \  for  in  fucD  bufinds, 

Adtion  is  eloquence.  Shake/Retire* 

BUSSA,  a  la^  fort  of  veflel  of  war,  in  ufe  in 
the  middle  age,  (poke  bf  by  antiquaries  and  htfto* 
nana  under  &  denominations  of  huffa^  hufciai  bur^ 
cia%  htauif  hucea^  and  hucia, 

BUSSAGE,  a  hamlet  of  Bifley,  Gloucefterfhirew 

BUSSARA,  or  Bassora*    See  Bassora. 

BUSSELLUS.    See  Bushel. 

BUSSORES,  fxtMn  BalTora,  whence  they  weie 
originally  brought,  a  name  given  by  ibme  to  that 
ipecies  of  pigeon  called  the  carrier. 

BnsSULUS.    See  Bushel,  §  1. 

BUSSY,  Roger  Rabutln,  count  ot  See  Rabu- 

TIN. 

{ I.)  ♦  BUST.  «./.  [k^Of  lUl.l  A  ftatue  repre- 
renting  a  man  to  his  bi^aft.  — Agnppa,  or  Caligula, 
is  a  common  coin,  but  a  very  extraordinary  hu/lf 
and  a  Hberius,  a  rare  coin,  but  a  common  hufi, 
Addifon  OH  hafy*-^^ 

Ambition  (igh'd  r  (he  found  it  vain  to  truft 

The  £sithleis  column,  and  the  crumbling  huft. 

Pope, 

{%.)  BirsT,  or  Bus  to,  in  fculpture,  denotes 
the  figure  or  portrait  of  a  peribn  in  relievo,  fhow- 
ing  only  the  head,  ihoulders,  and  ftomach,  the 
arms  bemg  lopped  off;  cMndinarily  placed  on  a  pe« 
deftal  or  confole.  In  ipeaking  of  an  antique,  we 
iay  the  head  ia  marble,  and  the  bufr  porphyry,  or 
bronze^  that  is,  the  ftomach 'and  ihoulders.  Fe- 
libien  obferves,  that  though  in  painting,  one  may 
lay  a  figurt  appears  in  buftoy  yet  it  is  not  proper^ 
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-    J/ '  *^*^  '^OT^  being  confined  to  thio^ 

m  relievo.    The  buft  is  the  fame  with  what  the  " 
Latins  called  Her  ma,  from  the  Greek  Hennes^ 
Mercury,  the  image  of  tliat  god  being  frequently 
reprefented  in  this  manner  among  the  Athenians. 

(3.)  Bust  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  by  the  Italians^ 
for  the  trunk  of  a  human  body,  from  the  neck  to 
the  hips, 

( I.)  BUSTA  Gallica,  was  a  place  in  ancient 
Rome,  wherein  the  bones  of  the  Gauls,  who  firft 
took  the  city,  and  were  ilain  by  CamiUus, ,  were 
depofited*    It  differed  from 

{%.)  BusTA  Gallorum,  a  place  on  the  ApeO'r 
nines,  fo  called  from  many  thouiands  of  Gauls  be* 
ing  killed  there  by  Fabius. 

BUSTAH,  a  town  of  Orkney,  in  Fair  Ifle. 

( I.)  *  BUSTARD.  n.f.  [hijiarde,  Fr.]  A  wild 
turkey. — His  facrifices  were  phenicopters,  pea- 
cocks, huftardii  turkeys,  pheafants  \  and  all  theie 
were  daily  offered.  Hakewill, 

(a.)  Bustard,  in  ornithology.    See  Otis. 

BUSTA  VO£,  a  harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Shet« 
land. 

BUSTELLUS..   See  Bushel,  §  a. 

*  BUSTLE.  n.J[.  (from  the  verb.]  A  tumult;  a 
hurry;  ^combuftion. — 

Wifdom's  felf 
Oft  ieeks  to  fweet  retired  folitu4e: 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  letsgrowher  wiogs^ 
That  in  the  various  huJU  of  refoxt» 
Were  all  too  rufflM.  MHtom. 

—This  i»  the  creature  that  pretends  to  knowledge, 
and  that  makes  fuch  a  noiie  and  huftU  for  opini* 
cms.  G/sirpA^/r.— Such  a  dodbrine  ma^e  a  ftrange 
hufile  and  difturbance  in  the  worid,  which  then 
(ate  warm  and  eafy  in  a  free  enjoyment  of  their 
lulls.  South,^lf  the  count  had  given  them  a  pot 
of  ale  after  it,  all  would  have  been  well,  without 
any  of  this  bu/iie,  SpeSator, 

*  To  Bust  lb.  «•  a.  [of  uncertain  et)rmoIogy  ; 
perhaps  from  ^^i]  T6  be  bufy;  toftir;  to  be 
adive.— 

Come,  bu/Uey  3^i!r— caparifonmy  horfe.  Sbak* 

God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  buftle  in.    SbeUk* 

—Sir  Henry  Vane  was  a  buiV  and  bu/lling  man, 

who  had  credit  enough  to  do  his  bufinels  is  all 

places.  Clarendon,-^ 

A  poor  abjedt  worm, 
That  crawl'd  a  while  upon  a  bu/liing  world. 
And  now  am  trampled  to  my  duft  .again. 

Southerner 
Ye  fov'reign  lords,  who  fit  like  gods  in  flate. 
Awing  the  world,  and  bufiliitg  to  be  great  t 

Gram)illem 

*  BUSTLER. »./.  [from  buftU.]  An  adive  ftir- 
ring  man. 

BUSTLETON,  two  towns:  x.in  Hampfhiie^ 
1%  miles  from  POrtfmouth:  2.  in  Northumber- 
land, near  Heydon. 

BUSTO.    See  Bust,  $  a. 

BUSTON,  two  villages;  i.  in  Kent,  near  Maid- 
ftone :  9.  in  Northumb^riand,  near  Alnwick. 

BUSTROPHE.    See  Boustrophsdon. 

BUSTUARIJE  MOSCH^  in  antiquity,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  women  that  were  hired  to  accom« 
pany  the  funeral  and  lament  the  lofs  of  the  de- 
ceafed :  but  others  are  of  opinion^  that  they  were 

rather 
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Mther  common  proflitutcs,  that  flood  among  the 
tombs*  graves,  and  other  fuch  lonely  places. 

BUSTUARn,  in  Roman  antiquity,  gladiators 
who  fought  about  the  buftum  or  funeral  pile  of  a 
perlbn  of  diilint^ion,  that  the  blood  which  was 
fpilt,  might  ferve  as  a*  facrifice  to  the  jnfemil 
^odSy  and  render  them  more  propitious  to  the 
manes  of  the  deceafed.  This  cuftom  was  intro* 
chiced  in  the  room  of  the  more  inhuman  one  of 
facrificing  captives  at  tbebuftum,  or  on  the  tombs 
of  warriors. 

(i.)  BUSTIIM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  pyramid 
or  pile  of  wood,  Whereon  were  anciently  placed 
the  bodies  of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  be  burnt. 
The  Romans  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  burning 
their  dead  from  the  Greeks.  The  deceafed, 
crov/ned  with  flowers,  and  dreifed  in  bis  richefl 
habits,  was  laid  on  the  buftum.  Some  authors 
fay,  it  was  only  called  buflumy  after  the  burning, 
quqfi  bene  ufium :  before  the  burning  it  was  more 
properly  called  fym  ;  during  it,  rqf^tu  :  and  after- 
wards, bufium.  When  the  body  was  only  burnt 
there,  and  buried  elfewhere,  thd'  place  was  not 
properly  called  bufiumj  but  ustrin  a,  or  uftrinum, 
Buftnm  was  ajfo  figuratively  applied  to  denote  any 
tomb.  Whence  thofe  phrafesj /i«re  bujlum^  wo* 
lare  buftttnty  Sec, 

(i.)  BusTUM,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was  a 
ftrudture  whereon  the  emperor  Auguftuafirft,  and 
after  him  the  bodies  of  his  fuccetfors,  were  burnt. 
It  was  built  oi  white  ftone,  fuirounded  with  an 
iron  paliiade,  and  planted  withinfide  with  alder 
trees. 

(3.)  BusTUM  OF  AN  ALTER,  wss  thc  hearth  or 
place  where  the  fire  was  kindled* 

BUSTWATH  HILL,  in  Cumberland,  near 
Burgh-Marfli. 

•  BUSY.  adj.  [bfrzianf  Sax.  It  is  pronounce<l 
as  bi/lff  or  bizxj.]  li  Employed  with  eameftnefs. 
—My  miftrefo  fends  you  word,  that  (he  is  bujff 
and  cannot  conae«  Zbakejptare.  a.  Buftling;  ac- 
tive; meddling. — 

The  next  thing  which  flie  waking  looks  upon. 
On  meddu:)g  monkey,  or  on  bufy  ape, 
She  fhall  purfuc  it  with  thc  foul  of  love.   ^tak. 
Thus  bujy  pow'r  is  working  day  and  night ; 
•  For  when  the  outward  fenfus  it^ft  do  take, 
A  thoufand  dreams,  fantaftical  and  light. 
With  fluttering  wings,  do  keep  her  ftill  awake. 

Davies, 
The  coming  fpring  would  firft  appear, 
And  all  this  place  with  rofes  ftrow, 
If  bufj  feet  would  let  them  grow.  Waller. 

—All  written  fince  that  time,  £eem  to  have  little 
more  than  events  we  are  glad  to  know,  or  the 
controverfy  of  opinions,  wherein  the  bufy  world 
has  been  d>  much  employed.  T^pot^/^.— Religious 
motives  and  inftinds  are  io  bufy  in  the  heart  of 
every  reafbnabJe  creature,  that  no  man  would 
hope  to  govern  a  fociety,  without  regard  to  thofe 
principles.  Addifon,  3.  Troublcfome ;  yexatiouf- 
W  importunate  or  intenlive.— The  Chriftians,foroe- 
times  valiantly  receiving  the  enemy,  and  fome- 
times  chaiiging  them  again,  repulfed  the  proud 
enemy,  ftill  bujj  with  them.  Knedlti^tJUftorj  of  the 
^Hrki.  ^ 

*  To  Busy.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  Toemploy; 
to  engage ;  to  iiukc  or  keep  bufy.—  ; 
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He  in  great  paflion  all  this  while  did  d^ell. 

More  bufftng  his  quick  eyes  her  face  to  vie^v. 
Than  his  dull  t^ars  to  hear  what  ihe  did  te!I. 

Fairy  Quren, 
—The  ploafure  which  I  took  at  my  friend's  plea- 
fure  herein,  idly  bujfd  me  thus  to  exprefs  thc 
fame.  Care^u's  Survey.-^ 

Be  it  thy  courfe  to  bu/y  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels.  Sb.-rke/fieare, 

—While  they  werc  bufied  to  lay  the  foundation.^, 
their  buildings  were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
and  many  thoufands  of  the  Jews  were  overwhelm- 
ed. Kalei^^h. — The  points  which  bufied  thedtvo- 
tion  of  the  firft  ages,  and  the  curioflty  of  the  lat- 
ter. Decay  of  Piety. — Thc  ideas  it  is  bufied  about, 
fhall  be  natural  and  congenial  ones,  which  it  had 
in  itfelf.  Locke. — The  learning  and  difputes  of  tbi* 
fchools  have  been  much  bufied  about  genus  and 
fpecies.  Locke. — For  the  reft,  it  rauft  Ue  owned* 
he  does  not  buff  himfelf,  by  entering  deep  into 
any  party,  but  rather  fpctuis  his  time  in  ads  of 
hofpitality.  Setvifi. 

•  BUSYBODY.  If./  [from  ^'i^and  bodr.)  A 
vam,  meddlin?,  £antaillcal  perfon.—Going  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  tatlers  and  bufybodies^  are  the 
canker  and  ruft  of  idlenefs,  as  idlenefs  is  the  ruft 
of  thae.  Taylor.*- Bufybodies  and  intermeddiers  ace 
a  dangerous  fort  of  peo^e  to  have  to  da  withal. 
VRftran\^e. — She  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
favourite  fervants,  bufybodies^  dependants,  and  poor 
relations  of  all  perfons  of  condition  in  the  whole 
town.  SpeSotor. 

(i.O  *  BUT.  eonjma.  IfiaUt  buian^  Saxon.]  i. 
Except. — An  emimon  of  immateriate  virtues  we 
are  a  little  doubtful  to  propound,  it  is  fo  prodi- 
gious:  but  that  it  is  fo  conftantly  avouched  by 
many.  Bacon.^^ . 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods!  but  perjur'd  Lyconf 

Who  can  infpire  fuch  ftorms  of  rage,  bui  Ly^ 
con? 

Where  has  ipy  fword  left  one  fo  black,  but  Ly 
^    con?  Smith* 

—Your  poem  bath  been  printed,  and  we  have  no 
objedion  but  the  obfcurity  of  feveral  pafTages,  by 
our  ignorance  in  fa<fls  and  perfons.  Swift.  2.  fx^ 
cept  then ;  had  it  not  been  that :  in  this  fenfe  we 
now  write  but  that.  Sec  fenfe  x i. 
And  ^«f  jnfinnity, 

Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  fomethiflg 
feizM 

His  wifli'd  ability,  he  had  himfelf 

The  lands,  and  waters  meafur'd.  Sbakffpeare, 
3.  Yet ;  neverthelefs.  It  fometimea  only  enfof^ 
cesjr^/.— Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that  ihall 
ftaiid  without  fhall  bear  his  voice  plainly  |  but  yet 
made  extreme  fharp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of 
puppets :  and  yet  the  articulale  founds  of  the 
words  will  not  be  confounded.  Baam. — Our 
wants  are  many,  and  grievous  to  be  bom,  but 
quite  of  another  kind.  Svfift.  4.  The  panicle 
which  introduces  the  minor  of  a  fylloglfm )  now.— 
If  there  be  a  liberty  and  poflibility  for  a  man  to 
kill  himfelf  to-day,  then  it  is  not  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary  that  he  fhall  live  till  to-morrow ;  ha  there 
is  fuch  a  liberty,  therefore  no  (uch  necefiity. 
Bramball  againfi  Hobbej.-^God  will  one  time  or 
another  make  a  difference  betv^een  the  good  and 
the  evi(.    But  there  is  little  or  op  diffincnce  made 
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is  this  world:  therefore  there  *  lift  be  another 
world,  wha^in  this  difference  fhall  be  made. 
;ra//'i  Logick,    5.  Only ;  nothing  more  than.— 
If  my  offence  be  of  mortal  kind. 
That  not  my  fervice,  paft  or  present  foiTows, 
Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again ; 
But  to  know  fo,'  muft  be  my  benefit,    Sbakefp. 

What  nymph  foe'cr  his  voice  but  hears. 
Will  be  my  rival,  though  fhe  have  but  ears. 

Ben  Jan/fat. 
No,  Aurengzebc,  you  merit  all  my  heart, 
And  I'm  too  noble  but  to  givp  a  part.    Dry  den. 
—Did  but  men  confider  the  true  notfon  of  God, 
he  would  appear  to  be  full  of  goodncfs.  Tillotfon, 
—If  we  do  but  put  virtue  and  vice  in  equal  cir- 
cumftances,  the  advantages  of  eafe  and  pleafure 
t^'iIl  be  found  to  be  on  the  fide  of  religion.  Tillot' 
^on.—'Tht  mifchiefs  or  harms  that  come  by  play, 
Miadvertency,'  or  ignorance  are  not  at  all,  or  but 
very  gently,  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Locke  on  Edw 
eaiion.-^lf  a  reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Po- 
etry, Jie  will   find  buf  ver>'  few  precepts  in  it, 
which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Ariftotle.  jiM/, 
•  Prepared  1  ft  and :  he  was  but  bom  to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  fuffcr  and  to  die.         Pof'f. 
6.  Than. — The  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up,  and 
fliining  in  all  its  brightnefs,  but  he  opened  the 
gate  of  Paradife.  Guardian,    7.  But  that;  with^ 
out  this  confcquence  that. — 

Frofts  that  conftrain  the  ground. 
Do  Mdom  their  ufurping  power  withdraw* 
£ttt  raging  floods  puifue  their  haftyhand.  ■ 

Dryden, 

8.  Otherwife  than  that.-— It  cannot  be  but  nature 
hath  fome  diredlor,  of  infinite  power,  to  guide 
her  in  all  her  ways;  Hooker,-^ 

Who  fliall  believe. 
But  you  mifufc  the  reverence  of  your  place  ? 

Shakespeare* 

9.  Not  more  than ;  even.— A  genius  fo  elevated 
and  unconfined  as  Mr  Cowley's,  was  but  ncceflary 
to  make  Pindar  fpeafc  Englifh.  Drydtn.  10.  By 
any  other  means  than. — 

Beroe  but  now  I  left^  whom  pin'd  with  pain* 
Her  age  and  anguilh  from  thefe  rites  detain.     ^ 

'  Drjden* 
—It  is  evident,  in  the  inftance  I  gave  but  now,  the? 
confcioufnefs  went  along,  io^*^.— Out  of  that 
will  Icaufe  thofe  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny:  whofe 
qualification  iball  come  into  no  true  tafte  again, 
hut  by  tranfplanting  of  Caffia.  Shakefpeare,  iH 
If  it  were  not  for  t^s  5  that ;  if  it  were  not  that. 
Obfolete. — 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfe 
Full  of  cruzades.    And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs. 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking.  Shakefpeare. 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart. 
Which  but  thou  haft  already,  with  ail  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee.  Shakefpeare. 

12.  However;  howbeit:  a  word  of  indeterminate 
connection; — 

1  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blamg ; 
But,  to  pa  Hue  the  end  for  which  I  came, 
Unite  your  fubjeds  firft,  then  let  us  go. 
And  poor  tbeir  common  rage  upon  the  foe. 

Drfden* 
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13.  It  is  ufcd  after  no  doubts  no  qu^iatit  and  fuch 
words,  and  fignifies  the  fame  with  tbat.  It  fome- 
times  is  joine^  with  /i&af.— They  made  no  account, 
bid  that  the  navy  ihould  be  abfolutely  matter  of 
the  feas.  Bacon.^l  fancied  to  myfcif  a  kind  of 
eafe  in  the  change  of  the  paroxyfm ;  never  fuf- 
pedting  but  that  the  humour  would  have  wafted 
itfelf.  Lrjden, — There  is  no  queftion  but  the  king 
of  Spain  will  reform  moft  of  the  abufes.  jiddifon. 

14.  That.  This  fcems  lio  proper  fenfe  in  thig 
place. — It  is  not  therefore  iropoflible,  but  I  may 
alter  the  complexion  of  my  play,  to  reftore  my-, 
felf  into  the  good  graces  of  my>  fair  criticks. 
Drjden,    15.  Otherwife  than.     Obfolete. — 

I  ihould  fin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 

Shakejjpeiwe* 
j6.  a  particle  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  fore- 
going fcntence  is  bounded  or  reftrained ;  only.— 
Thus  fights  Ulyfles,  thus  his  fame  exteudSf 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends.    Drydtn. 
¥7.  A  particle  of  objedion ;  yet  it  may  be  obje^« 
ed :'  it  has  fometimes  j^^<  with  it. — 
But  yet y  madam — 
I  do  not  like  but  yet ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence;  fie  upon  but  yet  i 
But  yet  Is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 
Some  mooftrous  malefadtor.  Sbakefyeare* 

—Muft  the  heart  t(ien  have  been  formed  and  con- 
ftituted,  before  the  blood  was  in  being  ?  But  here 
again,  the  fubftance  of  the  heart  itfelf  is  moft  cer- 
tainly made  and  nouriihed  by  the  blood,  which 
is  conveyed  to  it  by  the  coronary  arteries.  Bent* 
ley.  18.  But  for}  without;  had  not  this  been.— 
Rafii  man !  forbear,  but  for  fome  unbelief. 
My  joy  had  been  as  fatal  as  my  grief.    Walkrm 

Her  head  was  bare. 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair. 
Which  in  a  fimple  knot  was  ty'd  above. 

Drfden* 

When  the  fair  boy  received  the  gift  of  nghtt 

And,  but  for  mifchicf,  you  had  died  for  fpighU 

Dryden. 
(ti.)  *  But.  n,f  [boutf  trench.]  A  boundary. 
— 5«/,  if  I  alk  you  what  1  mean  by  that  word, 
you  will  anfwer,  I  mean  this  or  that  thing,  you 
ctonot  tell  which ;  but  if  I  join  it  with  the  words 
in  conftrudtion  and  fenfe,  as,  but  I  will  not,  a  but 
of  wine,  but  and  boundary,  the  ram  will  but, 
jhoot  at  buty  the  meaning  of  it  will  be  as  ready 
to  you  as  any  other  w^ord.  Holder. 
'  (3.)*  But.  »./.  [In  fea  language.]  The  end  of 
any  plank  which  joins  to  another  on  the  outfidQ 
df  a  ihip,  under  water.  Harris, 
•  BUTADiE.    See  Athens,  $  9, 

(i.)*  BUTCHER,  a./  {baueber^  Fy.]    i.  Ono 
that  kills  animals  to  fell  their  flelh.— The  fliep* 
herd  and  the  butcher  both  may  look  upon  oiiq 
Iheep  with  pleating  conceits.  Sidney. — 
Hence  he  learnt  the  butcher's  guile. 
How  to  cut  your  throat,  and  iimle ; 
Like  a  butcher  doom'd  for  life 
In  his  mouth  to  wear  his  knife*  Sfwi/i. 

a.  One  that  is  delighted  with  blood. — Honour  and 
renown  are  beftowed  on  conquerors,  who,  for 
the  moft  part,  a^e  but  the  great  kutchert  of  maa<* 
kind.  Locke. 
(2.}  BuTCHERSi  in  axiUquity.  Among  the  an- 
K  .  »  cient 
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cient  RomanSy  there  were  three  kinds  of  eftabliih* 
ed  butchersy  whofe  office  it  was  to  furnifh  the 
city  with  the  neeeflary  cattle,  and  to  take  care 
of  preparing  and  vending  their  flefti.  The  fuarii 
provided  hogs ;  the  pecuarii  or  boarii,  other  cat- 
tle,  efpecially  oxen ;  and  under  thefe  was  a  fiib- 
ordinate  clafs,  whofe  office  was  to  kill,  called  Ai- 
n*if  and  earnificeu  To  exercife  the  office  of 
butcher  among  the  Jews  with  dexterity,  was  of 
more  reputation  than  to  underftand  the  liberal 
a^ts  and  iciences.  They  have  a  book  concerning 
fhamble-conftitution ;  and  in  cafe  of  any  difficulty, 
they  apply  to  fome  learned  rabbi  fbr  advice :  nor 
was  any  allowed  to  pradtife  this  art,  without  a 
licence  in  form  5  which  gave  the  man,  upon  evi- 
dence of  his  abilities,  a  power  to  kill  meat,  and 
others  to  eat  what  he  killed  5  provided  he  care- 
ifully  read  every  week  for  one  yeat,  and  every 
month  the  next  year,  and  once  a  quarter  during 
his  life,  the  conflitution  above  mentioned. 

(3.)  Butchers,  LAWS  RESfECTivG.  forpre- 
venting  the  abufes  committed  by  butchers,  h^ 
that  Idls  fwine's  fleih  meaOed,  or  dead  of  the 
.murrain,  for  the  firft  offence,  fhall 'be  amerced; 
jfor  the  ad,  pilloried ;  for  the  3d,  imprifoned  and 
fined ;  and  lor  the  4th,  he  mail  abjure  the  town. 
Butchers  not  felling  meat  at  reaJonable  prices^ 
ihall  forfeit  doubly  the  value,  leviable  by  twojui!- 
tices  of  the  peace.  No  butcher  fhall  kill  any  fleih 
in  his  fcalding-houfe,  or  within  the  walls  ot  Lon* 
don,  on  pain  t©  forfeit  for  every  ox  fo  killed,  iid. 
and  for  every  other  beail,  8d.  to  be  divided  be- 
twixt the  king  and  the  profecutor. 

♦  To  Butcher,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun  ]  To 
kill;  to  murder. —  ' 

In  fuflTering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  flaughter*d, 
Thou  fhefweit  th^  naked  pathway  to  thy  life^  ' 
Teaching  ftem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee, 

Sbakejpearf, 
Uncharitably  Mrith  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  (hamefuUy  by  yoii  my  hopes  are  butchered, 

ShakeJ^are, 
—The  poifon  and  the  dagger  are  at  hand  to 
butcher  a  hero,  when  the  poet  wants  braids  to 
fave  him.  Dry  den. 
Butcher-bird.    SeeLANius. 

♦  BUTCHERLINESS. «./.  [from  butcberlj.\  A 
brutal,  cruel,  favage,  butcherly  manner. 

»  BUTCHERLY,  adf.  [from  butcher.^  Cruel ; 
bloody;  barbaroois. — There  is  a  way  which, 
brought  into  fchools,  would  take  away  this  butch-' 
frly  rear  in  making  of  Latin.  Jifebam*'^ 

What  ih-atagems,  how  fell,  how  butcheffy^ 

This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget.     Shake/. 

(l.)  ♦   ButCHER's-BROOM,    or    KNEEyOLLV. 

'*.  (ru/cusr  I-^t.]  The  roots  are  fometimes  ufed 


in  medicine,  and  the  green  (hoots  are  cut  and 
bound  into  bundles,  and  fold  to  the  butchers,  who 
ufe  it  as  befoms  to  fweep  their  blocks;  from 
whence  it  had  the  name  of  butcher' j  broom.  Mi/ler, 

(1.)  Butchf.r's-broom.    SeeRuscus. 

Butcher's  Island,  in  theEaft  Indies,  a  fmall 
IHand  about  two  miles  long  and  fcarce  one  broad. 
It  has  its  name  from  cattle  being  kept  there  for 
the  ufe  of  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  about  three 
mOes  cliftant.  It  has  a  fmall  fort^  but  of  very  lit- 
♦  :j  confetjuence. 
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♦  BUTCHERY  n.  /.  [from  butcher.]  i.  The 
trade  of  a  butcher.-— Yet  this  man,  £0  ignorant  in 
modem  butchery^  has  cut  up  half  an  handled  he- 
roes, and  quartered  five  or  fix  miferable  lovers,  in 
every  tragedy  he  has  written.  Po^.  %,  Murder; 
cruelty;  ilaughter.** 

If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 

Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries^  Shahf. 
— The  butchery,  and  the  breach  of  hofpitality,  is 
reprefented  in  this  fable  under  the  maik  of  friend- 
fliip.  VEflrange.— 

Can  he  a  fon  to  foft  remorfe  incite. 

Whom  goals,  and  blood*  and  butchery  delight  \ 

Bryden. 

5.  The  place  where  animals  are  killed,  where 
blood  is  fhed. — 

There  is  no  place,  this  boufe  is  but  a  hutcberj  ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it.  Sh/tiej^. 

BUTCOMB,  a  village  in  Somerfetihiret  S£.  of 
Winton. 

'  (i.)  BUTE,  an  ifland  lying  to  the  W.  of  Scot- 
land, being  feparated  from  Cowal  in  Argyiefliire, 
only  by  a  narrow  cbanneL    In  length  it  is  about 
18  miles;  the  broadeft  part  from  £.  to  W.  is  a- 
bout  5.    Part  of  it  is  rocky  and  barren;  but  from 
the  middle  fouthwards,  the  ground  is  cultivated, 
and  produces  peafe,  oats,  and  barley.    Here  is  a 
<iuarry  of  red  ftone,  which  the  natives  have  ufed 
in  building  a  fort  and  chapel  in  the  ueigfabour- 
hopd  of  Rothfay,  which  is  a  very  ancient  royal 
borough,  head  town  of  the  fliire  of  Bute  and  Ar- 
ran;  but  very  thinly  peopled,  and  maintained 
chiefly  by  the  herring  fifhery,  with  the  profits  of 
which  all  the  rents  of  this  iiland  are  moftly  paid. 
On  the  N.  fide  of  Rothfav  are'  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient fort,  with  its  draw-bridge,  chapel,  and  bar- 
racks.   It  has  likewife  the  remans  of  feme  Da- 
ni(h  towers.    The  natives  are  healthy  and  induf- 
trious^  fpeak  the  Erfe  and  the  dialed  of  the  Low- 
lands  ii^diffexently,  and  profefs  the  Prpteftant  re^ 
ligion;    The  ifland  is  divided  intp  two  pariihes, 
accommodated  with  four  churches ;  aifd*  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  poffefles  an  ele- 
gant teat  near  Rothfay.    The  name  has  in  dif&r- 
jent  periods  been  very  differently  vmttcn;  as 
jBoteg  Botbf  Bothe,  Bootf  but  now  generally' Jicfr. 
Our  ancient  writers  fuppofe  that  it  derived'  its 
name  from  a  cell  ereded  therein  by  St  Brendan, 
an  Iriih  abbot  who  flouriihed  in  the  6th  century, 
becaufe  in  his  language  fuch  a  cdl  was  called 
Both.    It  is,  however,  probable,  that  this  name 
was  of  greater  antiquity,  fince  we  find  it  deno- 
niinated  Botii  by  the  anonymous  geographer  of 
Ravenna.    It  was  from  very  early  times  part  of 
the  patrimony  of  the  Stuarts :  lai^e  poflenioDS  in 
it  were  granted  to  Sir  John  Stuart,  fon  of  Robert 
II.  by  his  beloved  miftrefs  Elizabeth  More ;  and 
it  has  continued  in  that  line  to  the  prefent  time. 

(a.)  Bt;TE,  a  Ihire  of  Scotland,  comprehending 
the  ifland,  (N**  1.)  vfith  thofc  of  Airan,  the  t^vo 
Cunibrays,  and  Inchmamock,  This  county  and 
that  of  Caithnefs  fend  a  member  to  parliament  al- 
ternately. The  earl  of  Bute  is  admiral  of  the 
couT'^y,  by  conimi0ioQ  from  his  majefty  ;  and  no 
way  dcpcndciit  on  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Scot- 
land  :  fo  that  if  any  maritimfe  cafe  occurs  within 
his  jurirUicciuu  (.^veu  crimes  of  aibi^  a  nature  as 

'  inuxder 
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murder  or  piracy )»  he  is  judge,  by  vffttt^  of 
powers  as  admkal*  or  he  may  delegate  his  autho- 
rity to  any  deputies. 

(3.)  Bute,  John,  Eari  of.    See  Stewart. 

(4-)  BuTfy  KiiLs  OF,  a  iafe  harbour  in  the 
ifland,  N'  i. 

♦  BUT-END.  »•/.  tfitim  hui  and  end.]  The 
blunt  end  of  any  tning ;  the  end  upon  which  it 
lefts.— The  referre  of  foot  galled  their  foot  with 
fereral  Toliies,  and  then  fell  on  theniAvtth  the  hut" 
endj  of  their  muikets.  C/^/vWon.— Thy  weapon 
was  a  good  one  when  I  wielded  it,  butthe^ii/.«ffi/ 
lemaina  tA  my  hands.  Arhuttnat.^^mt  of  the 
ibtdiert  nccordinglv  puOied  them  forwards  with 
the  btihtnds  of  their  pikes,  into  my  reach.  Swift. 

BUTEO,  in  omi&ology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  cf  FalCo. 

BOTES.    See  Athens,  §  9. 

BUTHNA.    SeeBoTHCNA. 

BUTHO£>  or  >  an  iiland  of   Dalmalia.     See 

BUTHOECE*  {  Batua  and  Budoa. 

BUTHROTUM.    See  Butrinto,  N^  ». 

BUTHYSIA,  [^v^i*,]  in  antiquity,  a  facrifice 
of  the  grealeft  kind ;  fuch  were  the  hecatombs. 
See  Sacrifice  and  Hecatomb.  The  Greeks 
frequently  prefixed  the  particle  (^  to  words,  to 
denote  things  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  as  al- 
luding to  the  bignels  of  oxen. 

BirriGA,  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  ^e. 

ti.)  BUTLER,  Charles,  a  native  of  Wycomb 
in  Bucks,  and  M.  A.  in  Magdalen  college,  Ox* 
fordi  pnbliflied  a  book,  **  The  principles  of  mu* 
fie  in  finging  And  (etting ;  with  the  two-fold  ufe 
thereof,  ecdeiiaftical  and  civil :"  4to.  Lond.  x6.i6. 
He  was  a  perfon  of  Angular  learning  and  ingenu- 
ity, which  he  manif^fted  in  fundry  other  works 
enumerated  by  Wood  m  the  Atben.  Oxon.  A* 
mong  the  reft  is  an  Englifli  grammar,  publifhed 
in  163^1  in  which  he  propofes  a  fcheme  of  regular 
orthography,  and  makes  ufe  of  charaders,  fom^ 
borrowed  from  the  Saxon,  and  others  of  his  own 
inventiont  fo  fingular,  that  we  want  types  to  ex* 
hibit  them :  and  of  this  fuppofed  improvement  he 
appears  to  have  been  fo  fond,  that  all  his  tradts 
are  printed  in  the  lame  manner  with  his  grammar. 
The  coniequence  has  been  an  ahnoft  general  dif- 
guft  to  all  that  he  has  written.  Hts  I^inCiples  of 
MuGc  is,  however,  a  ytty  learned,  curious,  and 
entertaining  book ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  ad- 
vertifement  prefixtni  to  it,  explaining  the  powers 
of  the  cbaraders  u(ed  by  him,  m^y  be  read  to 
great  advantj^,  and  may  be  coniidered  as  a  ju* 
dicious  fupplement  to  Morlty's  introduAion. 

(a.)  Butler,  Jofeph,  bilhop  of  Durliam,  a 
prelate  diftinguilhed  by  his  piety  and  learning, 
was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr  Thomas  Butler,  a  re- 
putable ihop-keeper  at  Wantage,  in  Berkfhire, 
whers  he  was  born  in  169  a.  His  father,  who  was 
a  prelbyterian,  obierving  that  &e  had  a  ftrong  in- 
clination to  learning.  Tent  him  to  an  academy  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  to  qualify  him  for  a  diflenting 
minifter;  and  while  there,  he  wrote  fome  remasko 
on  I>r  Clerk's  firft  fermon  at  Boyle's  leiiture.  Af- 
terwards,  refolring  to  conform  to  the  eftablifhed 
Church,  he  ftudied  at  Oriel  college,  where  he  con- 
traced  an  intimate  fHendfhip  with  Mr  Edward 
Talbot,  brothei  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fubfequeut  iulvancemtrnt 
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his  He  was  firft  appointed  preacher  at  the  lidll^  ^t^ 
redor  of  Haughton  and  Stanhope,  two  rich  bene^ 
fices  in  the  biihopric  of  Durham.  He  quitted  the 
Rolls  in  t7>6  ;  and  publiihed  in  8to  a  volume  of 
fermons,  preached  at  that  chapel.  After  this  he 
conftantly  refided  at  Stanhope,  in  the  regtilar  dif* 
charge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  1733^ 
when  he  was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor 
Talbot  as  his  chaplain,  who  gave  him  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Rochefter.  in  1736,  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  clerk  of  the  dofet  to  queen  Caroline, 
whom  be  attended  every  day,  from  7  to  ^  in  the 
evening.  In  1738  he  was  appointed  bifnop  of 
Briftol ;  and  not  long  afterwards  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
London.  He  now  refigned  his  living  of  Stanhope. 
In  1746,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the 
king;  and  in  1750,  was  tranflated  to  Burham. 
This  rich  preferment  he  enjoyed  but  a  ihort  time ; 
for  he  died  at  Bath,  June  i6th,  1751.  His  corpfe 
was  inteired  in  the  cathedral  at  Briftol  j  where 
there  is  a  monument,  with  an  infcription, '  ered 
ed  to  his  melnory.  He  died  a  bachelor.  His  deep 
learning  and  comprehenfive  mind  appear  fuflicient- 
ly  in  his  Writings )  particularly  in  that  exoeilent 
treatife  entitled.  The  Analogy  of  religion^  natural 
and  revtaJedf  to  the  cot^fiitution  and  cour/e  of  na- 
turet  publiihed  in  8vo>  1736. 

(3.)  Butler,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  poet  c-*'  the 
laft  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  Worcelter* 
fliire  farmer,  and  bom  in  16 is.  He  pafled  fome 
time  at  Cambridge,  biit  was  never  matriculated. 
Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  lived  fome 
years  as  a  clerk  to  a  juftice  of  peace }  where  ha 
found  time  to  apply  hlmfelf  to  hiftory,  poetry, 
and  painting.  Being  recommended  to  Elizabeth 
counters  of  Kent,  he  enjoyed  in  her  houfe,  not 
only  the  ufe  of  all  kinds  of  books,  but  the  con* 
veriation  of  the  great  Mr  Selden,  who  often  em- 
ployed Butler  to  write  letters,  and  tranOate  for 
bim^  He  lived  alfo  fome  time  with  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bed« 
fordfhire,  and  a  famous  commander  under  Oliver 
Cromwell  >  and  he  is  fuppofed  at  this  time  to  have 
wrote,  or  at  leaft  to  have  planned,  his  celebrated 
Hudihras ;  and  under  that  character  to  have  ridi« 
culed  the  knight.  The  poem  iUelf  fumilhes  this 
key  $  where,  in  the  firft  canto,  Hudibras  fays, 
^  'Tis  fang,  there  is  a  valiant  mamaluke 
*'  In  foreign  land  ^clep'd  —  —  — 
«•  To  whom  we  oft  have  been  compared 
**  For  perfon,  parts,  addrefs,  and  beaixl." 
After  the  reftoration,  Mr  Butler  was  made  fecre- 
tary  to  the  earl  of  Carburyi'  lord  prefident  of 
Wales,  who  appointed  him  ftewai'd  of  Ludlow 
caftle,  when  the  court  was  revived  there.  No 
one  was  a  more  generous  friend  to  him  than  the 
earl  of  Dorfet,  to  whom  it  was  owing  that  the 
court  tafted  his  Hudibrai.  He  had  promifes  of  a 
good  place  from  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  but  tbey 
were  never  accomplifhed  ;  though  the  king  wjs 
fo  much  pleaied  with  the  poem,  as  often  to  quote 
it  in  converfation.  It  is  indeed  faid,  that  Charles 
ordered  him  the  fuin  of  3000I.  but  the  fum  bein;^ 
exprefTed  in  figures,  fomebod|r  through  whoie 
hands  it  paded,  by  cutting  oSi  cypher,  reduced 
it  to  300 1.  which,  though  it  paii'ed  the  oIBi'^ 
without  fees,  proved  not  fufficient  tp  pay  what 
he  then  owed;  fo  that  Bytler  was  not  a  \Ul\\\u^ 
Uuu  uic! 
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the  bettet  for  the  king's  bounty.  He  died  iix  - 
x68o :  and  though  be  met  with  many  difappoint* 
roents»  was  never  reduced  to  any  thing  like  want^ 
nor  did  he  die  in  debt.  Mr  Granger  obferveSy 
that  Butler  *'  ftanda  ^K^ithout  rival  in  burlelque 
poetry.  Hit  Hudibras  (fays  he)  is,  in  its  kind^  al* 
moft  as  great  an  effort  of  genius^  as  the  Paradife 
Loft  itielf.  It  abounds  with  uncommon  leasning^ 
new  rhimeSi  an  ongiaal  thoughts.  Its  images  axe 
trulv  and  naturally  ridiculous.  There  are  many 
ftroke»  of  temporary  fattre,  and  ibme  characters 
and  allufions  which  cannot  be  diicovered  at  this 
diftance  of  time." 

(4.)  *  BuTLfiJU  »./.  {bouteltierf  Fr.  bateler^  or 
botillerf  old  £ngliih»  from  bottle ;  he  that  is  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  bottling  liquors^]  A  fervant  in 
a  family  employed  in  fumifliing  the  Uhle.^Butleri 
foi^et  to  bring  up  their  beer  time  enough.  Sv/ift. 

(5.)  BuTL£R  was  alio  the  name  anciently  given 
to  an  officer  in  the  court  of  France,  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  ci-devant  grand  echanfon,  or  great  cup- 
bearer ;  now  abolilhed  with  the  other  appendages 
of  royalty. 

(6.)  Butlers,,  buticulajli,  among  the  Nor- 
mans, denote  wine-tafters,  appointed  to  examine 
liquors,  and  fee  that  they  be  right  and  legal. 

( I.)  •  BUTLERAGE.  «./  [irom  btaier.]  The 
duty  upon  wdnes  imported^  claimed  by  the  king's 
butler.^-Thole  ordinary  finance*  are  cafiial  or  un- 
ceilain,  as  be  the  eicheats,  Ihe  cuftoms,  butkraget 
and  impoft.  Bacon. 

(a.)  BuTLERACE  IS  a  duty  of  vs,  for  every'  ton 
oi  wine  imported  by  merchants  ftrangers ;  being 
a  COft)pofition  in  lieu  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms 
grantiKi  to  them  by  king  John  and  Edward  I.  by 
a  charter  called  nbarta  mercatoria.  Butlerage  was 
originally  the  only  cuftom  that  was  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  wines,  and  was  taken  by  vii- 
tue  of  the  segal  prerogative  for  the  proper  uie  of 
the  crown.  But  for  many  years  pait^  parlia- 
meot  having  granted  fubfidies  tothe  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  duty  of  butlerage  not  repealed,  but 
conlirmedy  they  have  granted  it  away  to  foaie 
noblemauH  who,  by  virtue  of  iuch  grant,  is  to  en- 
jay  the  full  benefit  thereof,  and  may  caufe  it  to 
be  colleded  in  ^e  fiune  manner  that  the  kings 
themXblves  were  formerly  wont  to  do. 

BUTLER'S  BRIDGE,  a  tovtm  of  Ireland^  in 
Cavan. 

Butler's  court,  near  Bodingtoo,  Gloucefter. 

*BUTLERSHIP.»./.[from*ii/Zpr.]  The  office 
of  a  butler. 

BuTLER'»sTONEt  a  medicinal  piepaiation^  of 
which  the  ancient  chemifts  relate  wronders.  See 
Moyle'i  fForhf  Mr.  vol.  t,  p.  30.  The  inventor, 
from  whom  it  takes  it»  name,  was  a  Scotfman,  in 
great  fiivour  with  king  James  I.  and  is  laid  to  have 
done  wonders  with  it,  not  only  is  the  ^leedy  cure 
of  the  moit  dangerous  diitempm,  but  in  the  ma- 
king of  gold  6ut  of  lead  and  quickfilver.  The  pre- 
paration of  this  ftone  is  given  by  Moiley.  CoiUa, 
Chrm- Leyd,  cap.  375« 

'(i,».)  BUTLEY,  3  villages;  i.  in Chelh.  near 
Preftbury :  1.  in  S^merfetih.  between  Brutim  and 
Bridgewater:  anj, 

(3.)  BuTLSY-ABBBY,4ln.fromOxfofd,Sttirolk. 

(i.)  •  BUTMENT. «./.  [«*oirl««tf,  Fr.J  That 
part  of  the -arch  which  joilts  it  to  the  upright  pier. 


) 


BUT 


-The  fuf^orteit  or  ^itfflMiiri  of  the  Cu^  arch  ca»- 
not  fufTer  fo  much  violencer  as  is  the  pxe«cdcnl 
flatpofture.  H'otton. 

(i.)BvTMEiiTs  of  arches  ate  the  fame  with 
buttrefTes.  They  anfwer  to  what  the  Romans 
call  fublicajf  the  French  cuUa  and  bfiUes, 

(3.)  BuTMENTs,  or  Abutments,  of  a  bridge, 
denote  the  two  maffives  at  Ihe  end  of  a  bridge, 
whereby  the  two  extreme  arches  are  fnftained^ 
joined  with  the  (hore  on  either  fide. 

BUTO.    See  Bums. 

BUTOMUS,  the  flowering  hush,  or  wa- 
TER  CLAXHOLS  ;  a  genus  of  the  hexa^nia  order, 
in  the  enneandria  claJGi  of  plants ;.  ranking,  in  the 
natural  method,  under  the  jth  order,  Tripeta- 
loidez.  .  There  is  no  calyx^  but  it  has  (ix  petals, 
and  as  many  monofpermous  capfules*  There  ia 
but  one  fpecies^  vis. 

BuTOMus  UMBELLATUs;  of  which  these  are 
two  varieties^  the  one  with  a  white^  the  othtfi 
with  a  roiii'-colouTed,  flower.  Though  com- 
mon plants,  they  are  very  pretty,  and  are 
worth  propagating  in  a  garden  where  there  is 
conveniency  ftur  an  artificial  bog,  or  where 
there  are  ponds  of  ftandiag  water,  as  is  many 
times  the  cafe.  Where  thefe  conveniences  are 
wanting^  they  may  be.  planted  in  ciilems,  which 
ihould  be  kept  filled  with  water,  with  about  a 
foot  thickneft  of  earth  in  the  bottom  ^  and  into 
this  earth  the  roots  fhould  be  planted,  or  the  feeds 
fbwn  as  fboo  as  they  are  ripe. 
.  BUTORIUSr  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by 
foBse  to  the  bittern..    See  Ardea,  N°  xo. 

BUTRAGO,  a  town  of  Spain  in  New  Cafhle. 

(s;)  BUTRINTO,  a  lake  of  Epirua. 

(i*)  BuTRiNTo,  anciently  called  Buthrotum, 
a  port  town  ci  Epirus,  or  Canina,  in  Tuzky  in 
Europe,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  iJland  of  C<Mf u, 
on  the  lake,  (N**  x.)  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph 
of  Venice.  It  is  %%  m.  S.  Of  Chimera.  Lon.  20 
9.  £.  I^.  39.  49.  N. 

BUTRO,  a  fynonime  of  the  Bifbn.  See  Bos, 
N-*  IV.  >  i. 

BUTSBURY,  a  town  in  EfTex,  near  Ingratef- 
tone. 

•  BUTSHAFT.  «./.  [from  but  zn^Jbaft.]  An 
arrow.—* 

The  Wkid  boy's  butjhaft.  Sbahf. 

(i.>  •  BUTT.  »./.  \J>ut,  Fr.]  i.  The  place  on 
which  the  mark  to  be  Ihot  at  is  placed. — 

He  calls  on  Bacchus  and  propounds  the  prize ; 

The  groom  his  fellow  gro<mi  at  butts  defies. 

And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 

Drjden, 

a»  The  point  at  which  the  endeavour  is  direded. — 

Be  not  afraid  tho'  you  do  fee  me  weapon 'd  ; 

Here  is  my  journey's  end ;  here  is  my  Au/i, 

The  very  lea-maTk  of  my  joumey^'s  end.  Sb&k* 
3.  The  obje^  of  aim  ;  the  thing  againft  which  any 
attack  is  direded.— The  papifts  were  the  moit 
common-place,  and  the  butt  againft  whom  all  the 
an^ws  were  direded.  CtarfnJon.  4*  A  man  upon 
whom  die  company  breaks  their  jeits.— I  played 
a  Sentence-  or  two  at  my  btaty  which  I  thought 
very  imart,  when  my  ill  i^ius  fuggefted  to  him 
fiich  a  reply  as  got  all  the  laughter  on  his  fide. 
SpeSator*  5.  A  blow  given  by  a  homed  auinu!. 
6f  A  ftrokc  given  in  fencing.— 
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Ifdifputetarife 
Among  the  champions  for  the  priwi 
To  prove  who  gave  the  fairer  buttf 
,T<»hn  fhews  the  chalk  on  Robert's  coat.   Prkr. 
(2.)  ♦  Butt.  «./  [iutif  Saxon.]  A  veflel  3  a  bar- 
rel contaming  1 26  gallons  of  wine;  a  butt  contains 
128  gallons  of  beer:  and  from  15  00  to  2,aoo  weight 
18  a  butt  of  cunrans.— I  efcaped  upon  a  Sutt  of 
Cick,  which  the  failors  heaVed  ever  board.  SbaJ^e* 

(3-)  Butt  of  Tvnne  (J  1.)  is  alfo  called  Pipe. 
(4.)BuTT,  orBuTT  END.  SceBuT,  ^  3.  Butt 
ends  in  great  fhips  are  moft  carefully  bolted ;  for 
if  any  one  of  them  Ihould  fpring  or  give  way,  the 
lake  would  be  vQcy  dangerous  and  difficult  to  ftop. 
(5: )  BtTTTSjiR  archcfy.  See  j  s.  d-f.  1—3.  and 
Archery,  J  5. 

(*.)  Btrrrs,  in  bufbandnr,  are  the  fliort  "pieces 
of  land  in  aratle  ridges  Wnd  fuarows. 

^To  iteTT.  -u.  a.  Ibotten^  Dutch.]   To  ftrikc 
»ith  the  hand,— 

.  Come,  leave  your  tears :  a  brief  Wwel :  the 
beaft 
With  many  heads  hvfu  me  away.        SbaieJ^. 
Nor  wars  are  ieen, ' 
Unlefs  upon  the  green, 
^■wo  barmlefs  lambs  are  butting  «nc  itc  rther. 

HToiton. 
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Aiall  particles,  which  are  intcrpoled  betwixt  the 
cafeous and  ierouspartSy  amoogit  which  it isfuf^ 
pended  by  a  flight  ^dhelion,  but  without  betn^ 
diflblved.  It  is  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  oil  {g 
in  emullions;  hence  the  iamc  whiteneis  of  miXk 
and  emullions;  and  hence,  by  reft,  the  oily  parts 
feparate  from  botii  tbefe  liquors  to  the  furface 
and  fonn  a  cream.  See  Emvlsion.  When  but^ 
ier  is  in  the  ftate  of  creaxn^  its  proper  oily  parts 
are  not  ye  fuiliciently  united  together  to  form  an 
homogeneous  mafs.  They  are  ftill  half  feparated 
by  the  interpoli'don  of  a  pretty  lar;gc  quantity  of 
ierous  and  cafeous  particles.  The  butter  is  com- 
pletely formed  by  preffing  out  thefe  heterogene- 
ous parts  by  means  of  continued  percuffioa.  It 
then  becomes  an  uniform  mafs. 

(5.}  Butter,  gIneral  ptopERTiEs,  &c.  or. 
Freih  butter  which  has  undergone  no  change,  hat 
fcarcely  any  fiaell^  its  tafte  is  mild  and  dgieeable, 
it  melts  with  a  weak  heat,  and  none  of  its  prin- 
ciples are  disengaged  by  the  heat  of  boilings  water. 
Thefe  properties  prove,  tha*  the  oily  jtert  of  but- 
ter 18  of  the  nature  of  the  fht^  fixed,  and  mild  oils 
obtained  fnmi.  many  vegetable  fubftances  by  ex- 
preffioii.  See  Oils.  The  half  ffdid  confiftence 
«f  butter,  as  of  moft  other  concrete  oily  matters, 
» thought  to  be  «wiRe  to  a  confiderable  quantity 
rrc.c/^.  «  acid  united  with  the  oily  part;  which  add  is 
A  Tnow-whfte  fteer,  before  thy  ihar  led,  »  well  combined,  that  it  is  not  perceptible  while 

Btuti  with  histhreatening  biows,  and  beUowing    the  butter  is  frefti  and  has  4indergt)ne  no  change ; 
^*n^-  Dr^d^i  ^n^d.   tot  when  it  grows  old,  and  taadcrgocs  fome  kind 

of  fermentation,  then  the  acid  is  difengaged  more 
and  rnore;  and  this  is  the  Caufe  that  butter,  like 
^ils  of  the  iame  kind,  becomes  rancid  by  age.  But. 
;^"  ^onnantly  ufed  in  food,  from  its  agreeable 
fcrfte^butto  be  wholefomc,  itinwft  be  vcryfreft, 
*««  from  rancidity,  and  not  fried  at  burnt  j  x)ther- 
^_i**  'P"*  ^^  even  cauftic  Acid,  being  dtfen- 
i^agt*  ^qp4ers  digeftfcn,  renders  it  difficult  and 
pimftU,  excites  acrid  empyreumatic  bekhings, 
^  mtroduces  much  acrimony  Tnto  the  blood, 
some  pcrfons  have  ftomachs  fo  delicate,  th^t  thej 
.    ;;  ■—-  --    —  -r—"'  "J  --'••"r,u-y.    «  ^117  UH-    2^^^  affected  with  thefe  inconveniences  by 

cai  preparation  made  by  uniting  the  acid  fpirUs    "feih.  butter  and  miHc.    This  obfervation  is  alfo 

or  luwunate  corrofive  with  regvlus  of  antimony.    Whcable  to  oil,  fat,  chocolate,  and 

It  lira  great  caiiftick.ifiirr«.    3/ Btaur cf  tinji^    *k  ,,,.,.._._    ^      ,  c^ocgme,  ana 

made  wHh  tin  and  fublimate  con^e;  This  rire- 

p»ation  continually  emits  fumes.  JttamV.    ^ 
(a.)  ^TTER,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  name  given  to 

fcv«^  prwarations,  op  account  of  their  con- 

nitence  wfembling  that  of  butteri  as  butter  «f 

antimojiy,  &c.    See  §  i.  def,  y  Jaid  Chjmis- 

TRY,  index.  ■ 

t J-J  Butter,  amcient  uses  ot.   Butter  ap^ 

Sl?Al2r^  ^,  ^9H  «n^W!r»  to  the  an. 
cient  Greeks.  Their  poets  make  no  meption  of 
It,  though  theyfreouently^cak  of  milk  anrfcheefe. 
1  He  Romans  ufed  butter  no  otherwife  than  as  a 
medicine,  never  as  food.    The  ancient  Chriftians 


^       ftand3-  Drrdtffs  jEneid. 

—A  ram  will  huit  with  his  head  though  he  be 
brought  up  lame,  and  never  few  that  manner  flf 
fighting;  Ray. 

'^in*^^^^^*  ^  ^"age  in  NiJrthaabcrlaad, 
-pear  Bilhngham. 

-?*'"  £^£v  See  But'ekd,  and  Butt,  {  4. 

Xi.)  •  BUTTER.  «./.  [huttere^  Sax.  butjntm^ 
^^t.j  X.  An  unftuous  fubft^^  ^Tiade  by  agi- 
tating the  cream  -of  mSlk,  till  the  oH  feparates  from 
the  whey.— And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the 
calf  which  he  had  di^fled,  and  fet  before  them. 
C«r.  xviii.  g.    %.  Butter  0f  JintimoMy.    A  chymi- 


.r  *  I,  ~7"  "^  r"*  '""^f  vi^'^v**'.^*  «*Mu  in  ^eperal 
xo  all  oleagmojus  matters. 
^  (6.)  Butte.r,  i^ethods  of  makimg.  When 
«ha8  ^een  cSuirned,  .<^pen  the  chum,  and  with 
00th  hands  gather  it  .well  together,  take  it  out  of , 
the  butter-miik,  and  lay  it  into  a  very  clean  bowel, 
OT  earthen  pan  $  and  ;f  the  butter  be  defigned  to 
be  ufed  fweet,  fill  the  pan  with  clear  water,  and 
work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is  hrosaghk 
to  a  firm  confiftence  of  itfdf,  without  any  rapift^. 
When  this  has  been  done,  it  muft  be  fcotcM 
4nd  fliced  o;»er  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  e?«ry 

fmalleft  haur,  mote,  bit  d  rag,  ftnjner,  or  any 
a^*.^r"L^!*?5^^'  'o  ^  b«tti   f  up  into,diiheren^dr&^ 


inlte^of  oil,  on  account  of  the  great  coafump* 

•Km  of  It  otherwife.  ^^  mt- 

(4.)  B^^ttrr,  riRsT  state  ako  formatiok 

^Iv  ®'*^-'!L*^*^  ^^  ^^^y*  ^d  inflammable  part 
pf  the  milk.  This  kind  of  oil  is  naturally  diftnbu- 
ted  through-aH  the  Ikbftance  ef  the  milk  in  very 


the  Geonjical  Effafb,  vpIyT^^;^ 

S^^Tk"^  "^u  ^?*  ^^  ^'^'"^  ««"-«afted  buttev 
from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  tuynips:  «  Let  the 
bowels,  either  leaa  or  wood,  be  kept  conftandy 

uung.    When  thsetmlk  is  hrou^tintp  the  dairy. 
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to  every  S  quarts  mix  one  quart  of  boiling  "watfT; 
then  put  up  the  milk  into  the  bowels  to  ftand  for 
cream."  The  following  dire^ioris  concerning  the 
making  and  management  of  butter,  inc  uding  the 
lapping  m.?thod,  are  extraded  from  the  3d  volume 
•f  the  Bath  Society  t^apqr^.  In  general  it  is  to 
be  pbfervftd,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  made 
fiom  1  few  cowsy  the  greater  will  bif  the  farmer's 
profit  5  therefore  he  ftiould  never  keep  any  but 
ivhat  are  -efteemed  good  milkers.  A  bad  cow 
will  be  eoually  expeniive  in  keeping,  and  wiH  not 
perhaps  (by  the  butter  and  chccfe  that  is  made 
from  her)  bring  in  more  than  from  L.3  to  L.6  a* 
year ;  wherev  a  good  one  will  bring  hoiii  L.  7  to 
L.  10  per  annum :  tWxefore  it  is  obvious  that  bad 
cows  mould  be  pavted  with,'  and  good  ones  pur- 
chafed  in  their  room.  When  i^cb  ar^  pbtain^,  a 
good  fervasfij  fhould  be  employed  to  miH?  them } 
^s,  through  the  negjetft  and  mifmanagenient  offer- 
yants,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  beft  cows 
are  fpoilea.  No  farmer  fhould  truft  entirely  to 
feryants^  but  fliould  himfelf  ofiten  fee  that  the  coirs 
^re  milked  clean ;  fof  if  any  inilk  is  fuH'ered  to  re- 
main in  the  udder,  the  cows  will' da^ly' give  lefs» 
till  'at  length  flie  will  become  dry  before  the  pfo* 
per  time;  and  the  next  feafon  ffie  will  kairct  giVe 
milk  fufficient  t^  pay'foV  keeping  her.  It  fome- 
times  h^pens  that  foiiie  or  a  ^o^v's  teats  niay 
D^  fcratdied  or  wounded  fo  as  tq  produce  foul  oi; 
corrupted  milk;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  wc  fhoukl 
by  no  means  mi!x  it  with  the  fwect  milk,  bqt'giVe 
}tto  the  pigs  \  and  that  which  is  conveyed  to  thie 
dairy-houre  fhould  rer-.qiti  in  the  pail  till  it  is  near- 
ly  cool,  before  it  be  drained,  that  is,*  if  the  wea^ 
1;her  be  warm  j  biit  in  frofty  weather  it  ihbula 
.be  immediately  ft  rained,  and  a  fmall  gu^intity  of 
boiling  water  may  be  niixed  tj^ith  it,  which  y^H^ 
caufe  it  to  produce  Cf^eam  in  abundance,  and  the 
more  fo  if  the  pans  or  va^  have  a  large  furface. 
buring  the  hot  fummer  months,  it  is  proper  to 
rife  with  or  before  the  |iin,  that  the  cr^m  may 
be  iVirtimed  'from  the  milk  ere  the  dairy  becomes 
warm ;  nor  fliduld  the  inilk  at  that  ieafon  ftand 
longer' in  (he  yats,  Sec.  than  14  hours,  nor  be 
ikimmed  ir^  the  evening  till  after  iun-fet.  In  win* 
Icr,  milk  may  remain  unlklmmed  fbr  36  or  4^ 
Jiours  J  the  creap)  fltpuld"  be  depofited  in  a  deep 
•)an,  which  ftiQuld  be  kept  Iduring  the  fummer  iti 
he  coolfift  j>art  of  the  c&iry'i  cr  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  a  free  aur  Is  •admitted,  which  is  ftill  betn 
(en  Where  people  havte  |iot  an  opportunity  of 
churning  every  other  day,  they  fhould  ft^ifi  th«^ 
eream  daily  into  cleari  pans,  which  will  keep  it  coql^ 
but  they  (hould  never  fail  to  chi^m  at'leaft  twic.q 
in  the  week  in  hot  weather;  and  this  wprk  fhbuUl 
be  'doot  in  a  hioming  befrtit  the  Ibn  appears;'  ta- 
King  care  to  fts^^the  chum  ^^bere  there  is  a^  great 
irraught  of  air.'  '■  If  a  f^txmp  churfa  b^  tq  be  ufedi 
It  mstf  be^pfiihged  a  fqcjj  deep  itito  a  tub  of  eblj 
Water,  AnS  Ihould  reipain  ^e^e  during  tht*whol0 
(ime  of  churmng'i  ^hich  Vill  very'tnuch  hardef^ 
the  butter.  A  ftroiig  rancid  flavour  \yill  be  giydi 
to  butter,'  if  fte  H:hum  fo  near  the  fi^e  as  to  heal 
ihc  tvootl' tit  winter.  After  the^  butter  is  clVurned; 
it  fhould  be  immediately  waftied  in  many  difterw 
fnt  waters  tUr  it  is  perfedly  deanied  from  the 
Milk  5  but  here  it  muft  be  remarked,' that  a  \raiin- 
l^and  will  foften  it^  an4  ttiakt  it  appear  gftafy}  fo 
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that  it  will  be  impofliblf  tp  obtain  the  beft  price 
for  it.    The  cheefiemdngers  ufe  two  piecea  of 
wood  for  their  butter  j  and  if  thpfc  who  have  a 
very  hot  hand  were  to  have  fucb,  they  might  work 
the  butter  fo  as  to  make;  it  ipore  (aleabie.    The 
Fpping  butter  is  made  up  into  long  roUa,  weighT 
ing  a  pound  each  f  in  the  county  of  Somerfet, 
they  difti'it  in  half  pounds  for  lalfc;  but  if  tliey 
for^e(  to  rub  fait  round  the  ibfide  of  the  difh,  it 
>f  ill  be  difficult  to  work  it  fo  as  to  make  it  appeac 
handfome.    Butter  will  require  and  enduie  more 
forking  in  winter  than  in  fu'mmer :  but  it  is  re- 
iharked,  that  no  perfim  wliofe  band  is  warm  by 
nature  makes  good  butter.    Thofe  who  ufe  a 
pump  churn  muft  endeavour  tq  k>«p  a' regular 
ftrbke ;  noir  ihould  they  admit  any  person  to  af- 
lift  them,  except  they  keep  nearly  the  laitie  ftroke; 
fofr  if  they  chum  more  flowly»  the  butter  will  ii^ 
winter  go  backf  as  it  is  called;  and  if  the  ftjokc 
be  more  qific^  and  viqlent  in  the  fumme^,  it  will 
caufe  a  fermentation,  by  ^icb  nieans  the  buftcr 
will  imbibe  a  verydifagrceaWe  flavour.  Where  peo- 
ple keep  many  cows,  a  barrel  qhum  is  to  be  prer 
terred;  but  if  this  be  not  kept  very  clean,  the  bad 
elTKIts  will  be  difcbvercd  in  the  butter  j  nor  muit 
we  forget  to  Ihift  the  fituatipn  of  the  chum  when 
we  H^  it,  as  the  feafon^  ^Iter^  fo  as  to  fix  it  i»  a 
warm  place  in  wint^,  and  where  Ihere  is  a  free 
air  in  funimer*  -in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
tliev  colour  their  butter  In  xyinter,  but  this  addf 
nothing  to  itsgoodriefs;  and  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  farmers  in  or  nea^  Epping  )ifs  any  colour, 
but  when  tliey  doi  it  is  very  imipceiit.    They 
procure  iome  iburia  carrots,  whofe  juice  they  ex* 
prcfs  through  a  fieve,  and  mi>  'with  the  cieam 
when  it  enters  the  chum,  yrKiCh  makes  it  appear 
like  May  but^ier;  nor  do  they  at  anv  time  ufe 
muf  h  fait,  \ho\xfHti  a  little  if  abfolutely  otecefTary. 
^As  they  make  in  that  coypiry  very  little  cbeefej 
fo  very  little  whey  butter  is  made;  nor  indeed 
ihould  any  perfon  ipake  if,  except  for  pr^fent  ufc, 
as  it  will  not  keep  more  than  twQ  ^Jf}  and  th< 
whey  will  turn  to  better  account  to  nkten  ^ 
with.    The  foregoing  rules  yfili  fuffice  for  makk^ 
go^  butter  Kl  any  country ;  but  as  fpnc  people 
are  partial  to  the  weft  country  method*  ft.  Ihafl 
alfo  be'defcribed  as  briefly  a|  polTibk.    j,  Thcf' 
dcpofite  their  mill^  in  eartncn  pans  in  their  dairy- 
boufe,  and  (aftef  they  have  ftood  is  housk  in  tW 
fumhxer,  and  dquhle  that  (pace  in  the  winter)  they 
remove  them  io  f^oves  made  fyr  %h^  {>itrpo(e, 
ivhfCh  ftovcs  arc  filled  with  hot'eiobers;.  on  thcfc 
they  remain  till  bubbles  riit,  ^  the  cream  changes 
itf  colouri  it  is  then  deemed  heaited  ^pugh.  and 
this  they  "oall  /ealJi^d  cream  ;  it  is  afterwards  rc» 
fnoyed  fteidily 'to^the  dairyi  where  it  remains 
U  hour»  rfi9re»  and  it  is  thei  fkinsiftcd  from  the 
tnif^'and  pii^  into  i  tub  or.chumi  If  it  btf  pat  in- 
to a  tub>  It  IS  beat  well  with  the  haadt  and  thu« 
they  obtaht  butter;  but  a  cleanlier  way  ft  to  mak^ 
ufc  of  a  chum.    S9me  fcald  it  pter  the  fi^e,  but 
then  the'  fraoke  is  apt  to  affeift  if  >  and  in  citbev 
Caft»,  If  th^  pans  tpuch  fhe  fire,  they  wiH  ^rack  oj 
fly;  and  the  ^ilk  Si(id  creanaSvifl  be  wafted. 

(j.^PUTtERi   METHOD    oV   M^HAGING*    &C 

T»c  cambndg^ftiire  ihlthutter  is  held  in  the  high- 
eft  efteem,  and  is  made  nearly  aftor  the  iame  me- 
thod as  the  Epping  i  and  bj  waihing  and  work-] 
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inf  the  iah  finom  it«the  cheefemoBgen  in  London 
otten  fell  it  at  a  high  price  for  freih  butter.  They 
depoHte  it  when  madk  into  wooden  tube  or  firkins^ 
vrhich  they  expofe  to  the^  air  for  a  or  3  Keekty 
and  often  waik  them ;  but  a  readier  way  ie  to 
feafon  them  with  unflacked  lime,  or  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  fidt  and  water  well  boiled  will  do :  with 
this  they  muit  be  icnibbed  ieveral  timet,  and  after- 
warda  thrown  into  cold  water»  where  they  fliould 
remain  3  or  4.  days*  or  till  they  are  waiittxi ;  theni 
they  ibould  be  ictubbed  a»  bcfore«  and  well  nnled 
with  cold  water }  but  before  they  Tecdve  the  but- 
ter,  care  muit  be  taken  to  rub  every  |»art  of  the 
iirkin  with  ialt :  then,  if  the  butUr  b^  properly 
made,  and  perfe^y  fweet,  it  may  be  gently  pm- 
fed  into  the  firkin:  but  itmuftbeweilialted  wheft 
it  is  nude  up»  and  the  Ialt  fliould  be  eqially  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  mafs,  and  a  Kood 
handful  of  fait;  muft  be  fpread  on  the  top  of  the 
firkin  befoie  it  is  heatedy  after  whidi  the  head 
Ihould  be  immediatelY  put  on.     They  puifue. 
nearly  the  iame  method  in  SulTolk  and  Ycrklhire  | 
nor  is  the  butter  that  is  made  in  Lbefe  oountiea 
much  inferior  to  that  made  .in  Cambfidgeihinri 
indeed  it  is  often  fold  in  London  for  Cambridge 
butter:  and  no  people  qnake  m^re  bu^er-ti^^eit^ 
their  cows  t^  the  Yorkshire  fermers  doi  which 
18  certainly  owing  to  the  care  they  take  of  their 
cows  in  the  waiter;  as  at  thi|t  fvaion  they  hou^ 
them  ally  Teed  them  with  good  hay,  and  never 
iiifier  them  to  go  out,  j(eacept  to  -^watei^)  but 
when  the  weather  is -very  ieieiie ;  and  when  their 
cows  calvei.  they  givt>  Utem  comfovtabk  maU; 
meihes  for  a  ^  3  days  afiter  {  but  thefe  cowi  ne- 
ver anfwer  if  they  are  removetl  to  otter  coontiesil 
except  th»  iamc;  i^si.  a|id  attendance  be  given 
lbem»  and  then  %>cba,j^wer  better.  Land  whore** 
on  cows  ^d  very,  ofie^  afietts  the  butter.    If 
wUd  garlicy  charlock,  or  May-weed,  be  £ou|ki  to 
apaftuie  ground,  cows  ihould  not. feed  therein 
till  after  they  have  been  mown,  when  fuch  pemi- 
vious  plants  will  appear  no  move  till  the  follow* 
log  iprfng  s  but  th^vk  cows  that  give  miHt  muft 
not  partake  of  the  hay  made  therefiom,  as  that 
will  alio  diffuie  its  bad  qualities.    Great  part  of 
the  Bpping  butter  is  made  froov.  cpws  .that  iwd 
i!uring  the  fui^mner  months  in  Epping  foreft,. 
where  the  leaves  and  ihrubby  pkmU  cantnbute 
greatly  to  the  flavour  of  tlie  bufter.    The  no^m* 
tains  of  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
the  moors,  commons^  and  heaths  in  England* 
produce  ezeellent  butter  where  it  is  properly  aa^ 
naged ;  and  though  not  equal  ^i  quantity,  fist  hr 
fuperior  in  quality  to  tha^  which  ispoducedfrom 
the  richeft  nie^dows  ;and  the  land  is  often  Wuned 
when  the  butter  is  bad. through  mifina^geBMint, 
fluttifhncis,  or  mattention.    Timnps  and  rupe 
iSM  jnllk  andlmttcr,  but  brewers  gzama  are^fweet 
and  wholeibffie^/^^bdt  aild  will  make  cows  gpve  a^ 
bundance  of|n^k  ^  yet  the  crrsm  thema  wil}  be 
thin,  excqit  gco4  bay  ^  si^^  ^  tfce  iame  #a^ 
after  every  mail  of  fraias.    ^oleworts'  and  aabr 
bagea  are^tlia  ezodlent  food|  and  if  theie  ^ 
(ivoys  were  coltivalei  fiar  this  purpefe,  the  fam- 
crs  in  genen}  wpui»find  their  accouali^  it.'-  Cows 
Ihould  never  be  Aifered  to  drink  iuqMupfr  watet ; 
Aagnated  {»o^ib  W^  i^hepm.^tffawa^ 
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mon  (ewers,  and  (xMidt  that  reeetv*  tbe  dv^riop 

of  (tables,  are  improper.  * 

(8.)  Butter,  shower  of.  Katuraiiftsfpeak«f 
fliowersanddewsofabutyrai^eeusfubftance.  1a 
1675,  there  fell  in  Ireland,  during  the  winterand 
following  fpring,  a  thick  yellow  dew,  which  had 
the  medicinal  i^operties  off  bttttert 

(6.)  BuTTiRi  TRAM  IM.-  The txRde in  buttcr It 
very  confiderable.  Some  compute  50|OOO.tons  an* 
nuaUy  confumed  in  London.  It  is  chiefly  made 
within  40  miles  ix>«nd  the  eity :  5e»oee  fifkin*  are 
laid  to  be  lent  yearly  from  Cambridge  and  SuflbUi 
alone  I  each  firkin  coritaining  56  lbs.  Ut^Mterin 
Staflbrdfliire  i»  a  market  famoul  for  good  butter^ 
infomuch  that  the  London  merchants  have  ^fta*> 
biiihed  a  fiidory  there  for  that  artiok.  Hi*  bought 
by  the  pot,  of  a  long  cylindrical  (btv^  weighmg 
I4lb.  But  no  butter  is  efteemed  emial  to  that 
which,  is  madt  in  Bflex,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Effing  iutur^  Rnd  which  in  almoft  every  iea-* 
foA  otthe  year)  yields  at  Loadon^om  i  fli.  to  14  d, 
per  poimd  avenlupoUe. 

(10.)  BvTTBR,  tRicks  OT  DSALMs  tN»  Many 
abttfes  are  comfnitted  in  the  poking  and  laking 
of  butter,  to  ittcrsafe  iti  bulk  and  weight,  agajnft 
wihkh  we  have  a  ftatate  cxprefs.  Pots  are  fte« 
quently  laid  with  good  butter  for  a  Utile  depth  at 
the  top,  and  with  bad  at  the-boitom ;  fometimes 
the  buUer  Is  ftst  in  rolU,  oi^touching  at  topi,  and 
flaading  holkm  at  bottom^  To  prewnt  tbefe 
cheats,  the  fsanrs  at  Utoxeter  keep- a  furveyoTf 
who,  in  cafe  of  Aifpicion,  tries  the  pels  with -an 
iron  iflftrument  called  a  but^  hH^t  made  Vik^^ 
cheele^tafter,  to  be-ftruck  in  obKqoely  to  the  boU 
tow. 

*  TV  BuTTfi.  V.  a.  [ftom  the  noun^] .  i .  To 
finear*  or  oil  with  buttcr.-^'Twas  her  brotherf 
tbatft  m  pure  kindnefs  tt>  his  horfc  ^ffMrr<utf:  hit 
hay.  £/Mii^.— Words  butttr  no  parfoip^  V^frm 
1.  To  encreaie  the  flakes  every  throvTi  or  every 
aarae )  a  cant  term  among  gameflers.-rlt  i«  aikitf 
fimile  in  ope  of  Mr  Congreve's  SN»los«if  a»  wehidi 
compares  a  writer  to  a  buturifig  gaM«it9r»  Ukai 
stakes  all  his  winninf  upon  one  oilHr  4»ith«  Jf  ba 
lefes  the  laft  throw*  he  is  toe  to  be  Undalie  Md^^ 

«  BUTTBRBUMP.  n./.  ,A  i»wbHtfte  teie 
with  ^i/fSKTiv* 

{ f .)  •  BUTTERBUR,  n.f.  l$d^si  Lat]  A 
pla^  uledin  medicine^  and  giova  wild  in  great 
pl^ty  by  the  fides  of  ditchoa.  MiiUr.  '    ^ 

(i.).BuTTiR*Bua,  in  batavT^  SeeTfKistLAGO. 

BUTTERBY,  a  town  near  BrVDpctb«  Durhaii^* 

BUTT£R-CRAMB,jBear  New  Madton*  Yoridh* 

9UTTSft-FI«»,  a  ftnall  fifh,  comaon  In  Corti. 
wal,  fliaped  fomewhat  like  an  eel,  and4ifli|gnifii«» 
ed  by  two  rows  of  black  ^t  alMi^  it/hiek^ 
and  caVed  gonsllvs. 

(i.)*  BUTTBRFLOWER. i**/  A teflow  flow- 
er,  with  wUsii  theMdt  aboM  iftthe  toootil  df 
Way.— 

Let  weedsi  Mead  aS  hutetc/h^ri^  ^Vlfi^* ) 
r*Mk- 


And  mead%  inftead  of  dajfle%  heoilMsIr^ 


«?• 


(1^)  9vTTRt«F^ovKiL  IS  a^^deaof  omihlM; 
8e<;  IUnuncvI'VS. 

.  ( I.)  BUTTERFLIES!  methmmdf  ttaKiK^p 
?ICTUR£S  or.  To  thoftt,  wi^fe  lcnfifciiitietar^i# 
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ttflMliT  tlMt  they  fed  nothing  for  th«  tortures  ctf 
the  inied  tribe>  or  who  are  ib  thoughtkfs,  as  not 
tofdIeA,  that, 

**  Ev*n  the  poor  worm  they  tread  on 

*  lB*'Corp*tea]  angiaiih  feels  a  ^ain  as  gieat* 

As  giants,  when  they  die/' 
Mr  Edwards,  ift  his  Hi^aiy  •/ Birdh  vol  ii,  p.  lai, 
fives  the  lollowfng  diivdHans,  ftx*  making  pi^ures 
of  btttterflies.  ^  Take  butterflies  or  field  moths^ 
either  dvoie  catched  abroad,  or  iiich  as  are  takes 
tn  caterpillars  and  nuiied  ki  the  boofe  till  they  he 
Hies ;  clip  oflT  th<^  wings  very  clofetd  their  bo- 
dies, and  Itfy  them  oa  <:lean  paper,  in  the  form  of 
a  butterfly  when  flying;  then  have  r^ady  prqiared 
gum  arable  th«t  hath  been  fome  time  diflol^  ai 
water,  and  is  pretty  thick ;  tf  you  put  a  drop  of 
^•^ali  into  a  «Q;>ooiiftil  of  this,' it  tvml^  betterfov 
the^fe;  ^temper  them  well  widi  your  finger,  and 
It^read  a  little  of  it*  on^  a  pieceof  thin  white  psper, 
big  enough  to  taket*oth  £des^^  your  fly ;  when 
it  begins  So  be  clammy  ««der  ffi»^  finger^  the  pa- 
per is  in  proper  order  to  take  tfa 'leathers  ^rosft 
file  wings  of  th(  fiy;  then  lay  the  gusuned  Qdeon 
Che  wings,  and  it  will  take  them  up  j  then  doul^ 
yo<ar  paper  fo&sto^httve  «11  thei  wings  Ullweeo 
the  papery  ihen  layh  on  a^table^  preffing  it  clofe 
with  your  fingers?  and  yOu  vnxf  fibtt gently  wilk 
fome  finooth  har^tthlng;'U)en  op^thepafierand 
take  Qttt  thf^^ingftj^rhteh-wiil  ooiwe  forthf  tranf- 
pareht  i  ithe^^wji  of  «he  appe^tt*d^nidet.fideof 
th*^*4ngi;,nftieMngJ*#»the  gutmned  paper  fottn  « 
jtift  lik^el^  ^f  bith '^desrofJthe^mgs  m  their  «a* 
tiirail  OtsipeS  and  cotoavs.  The  nloety^of  taking 
off  ni«k^'di#p^n4$«oil^juft 'degree  -Of  moiftve  of 
the  gum*d  paper:  for  if  it  be  too  wet,  all  will  be 
Blotted  ahd  confUftd^  dtid  if  too  try.  y<m  paper 
^vil!  ftldk  ifo  foft  toprethor;  th^'ilf^MR  be  tohi  In 
leparatsAn*  WhMi  you  Have^pedxi  yoi^r  gu^'d 
papers^  andi^ey  afe  dry,  you  muft  <fraw  the  boh. 
hicd'frOtn  the  tkMural  onesy  and  j^aint  them  m  wa* 
terWoiHrsT  ytnu  mUft  take  paper  that  will  bear 
Tnk  Wry- w^Hfiefr  this  trfc;  for  finking  paper  will 
iipirate'With  the  left,  and  i^il  lAt/^-^Witha  Kt- 
tie  Ikni  ihiit^vHng,  aitdfa«|f  tbeflttemionieqvired 
by  Mr  SdSMd,  ttvy^  yMng  peifoif  in^k^make  oie^ 
tufes  of^tiaiieiNlitfs,  e^iudly-beatitiftil,  by  o^cTofe 
imitation  of  nature  or  of  good  prints.  -TlMtB  %ar*> 
barity  wilt*  be  ftV<Oi<led  wi  ml  gemss  ekerted.< 

((tO^wfift^f^^  ME/riroo  oil  f^isi^vti^. 
See  Insects.        .  .c  '  i      .  ;     ^  ..  I'. 

.  (5.)  ^  BirirTtRMt* ^/.  VnMUf^ege^  6a*on.] '  A 
beflxiCilAliflibd,'fohamed  becaufe  it  appeals  in 
the  beginabig  of  the  ieafon  for  butter.*^ 

'    £fH«Mi.that  damlel,  by  kei-  heav'uly  might* 
-  She^uMled  into  a  winged /te/M*^     ^ 

ZftitEe-wiik  Aif  to.ma£e  her  wttdVittg  flight. ' ' 

• .     OfelloWtries,  and  ttugfci  ^•''  *^. 
jLtgildedi^r^i!^/ a«dli^r)>oo#'yopie«    '^ 
Talk  of  court  news.  Sbakejheoftt 

« :£  ^Alidid'befMi  that  as^ie  <M  hj^'«ye ' 
jLmbiieptbee&liiieoMotfaAK^Iiil^^^     • 
^  ne  iaw  falfe  Reynard.  Dryderu 

^^'AiMntolifeii  -feefi^  to  be  a  pintder^ti^  the 
ymogt  pf  %  btuter/fy^  is  ati  innulAenMe  'cOnip«:fy 
of  extmnetiiml 'feathers,  not  to  be  dif^&eraed 
wthoiitainfeMSct!^' Qr/if^*     .     tj*    fu.i 
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BuTTEitrir-FtsR,  a  name  given  by  feme  t» 
the  Blennus,  or  Blennjus  ;  from  a  fpot  io  the 
fin,  which  refembles  thofe  in  the  wings  of  fome 
butterflies. 

BuTTEiiFLY«sRSLL»  IB  natwal  hifiory.     See 

VoLUTiU 

BUTTER-HAUGH,^  viHage  in  Northumber- 
landy  near  the  fouree^  the  Tyne. 
.  •  BUTTCRIS.  11./.  An  iaftnmiciit  of  ftcel  fet 
in  a  wioodtfn  hsidle,  ufed  in  painagthe  foot,  or 
esfttingthe  )toof  of  a  horfe.  FafHer's  JHSkmary. 
BOTTERLY,  two  Engfifli  tillages:  vis.  i.  in 
I>erbyihiiie^  near  Codoor  Caftle:  9.  in  Devonflu 
near  CoUumpton. 

8UTT£RM£R£  watih^  a  lake  of  Cumbcr- 
Imd,  near  the  fource  of  the  Cocker, 

{U)  •BUTTERMILK,  ir./.  [from  hater  zsA 
mi^-]  The  whey  that  is  feparaited  fircnn  the  cream 
wheil  bolter  is  mode. — ^A  young  man,  fallen  into 
aft  ulcerous  oonfumption^  devtjted  kimfi^  to  lmt» 
termUki  by  which  Cole  diet  heiecowered.  Hojroej. 
•«-^The«  Icnrvy  of  mariners  is  cured  by  acids ;  as 
fruits,  lemons,  oranges,  hatermUks  »Bd  alkaline 
^Miits  hart  them.  Arhutbmu* 

<«.)  B^rrjNl-WiLC  is  more  accurately  defined, 
the  m9^  .vrlnchfemaias  after  the  butter  is  obtain- 
o4  liy  chttroTlkg.'  Butter-milk  is  efteemed  an  ex* 
celletit  food,  in  the  fpring  elpeciallj,  ami  is  par* 
tiottlarly  recomniended  ia  he^ic  fevers-  Some 
aake  cords  ci^^^^/ef^foi^  by  poutii^  into  it  a 
quantity  of  new  nftilk  iiot. 

BUrrtfc-HOT,  a  fruit  in  New-SJUglind  whofe 
kernel  yieldf  il^reat  quantity  t>f  fiveet  oiL 

BuTTEst  o»»  AiiTiMoicy,  $fc*  See  Bvttek, 
i  U  de/.  i.  and  ChEmcstry,' /iM£nr. 

BoTTtR  OF  sTo«E«  B  kiM  of  mideral  drag 
found  on  the  higbelt  momitiB«s»^iMhardeft  rock^ 
of  Siberii^  bang  drawn  by  the  heat  of  the  liin,  ia 
tmflAidatiOD,'^^  tiie  dry  fulbftaitceof  the  ttona 
theliffelves,  'afid  adhering  to  the  ftirface  thereof 
kleo  a  fort  of  cahc,  which,- having  reoeived  its  full 
codiiori,  is  femped  oiF  by  the  tnh^ittnts  under 
the  Vame  of  Ifaimite  mafia.  The  RtifiiaMr  'alcribe 
maiiy  TiiCfi^  to  it.  It  is  much  uied  for  the  dyien* 
tery'and  v^nertal  difoafes;  but  its  opcntion  is  16 
itol^nt,  however  correded  by  o^er  ingredients^ 
Jtfiat  none  bht  \\it  RaffiM  da^  ufe  it. 

**B0TT£ICI«UKV.  «./ ffirom  toftr  aad/r^.] 
Apiece  of^  carved 4(|v;ooc^  fifed  to  mask  butter. — 
A  'fa^i<rj>»^»,'  in  yrfaieh  1/rere  eugitt^tn  fipires  of 
all  forts  hnd  fites,  apjrfied  to  thefcunp  of  butter, 
M^oo  it  the  fll^.-'Zo^if^ 

BtrrrSR^IDE)  a  towii  near  Aflui^>  Yorirfh. 
'  ^TTBRSTONfcXdcH,-a  lake  in  Pnthfliire. 
'  BOTFTE!?SWlCK,k  town  near  ^^ewfom,Yoik. 
•  BOIT^WTON/ twofmsn  towns ;  vix.  i*.  SE. 
Of  lieek  t  «.•  8W.  df  Sttford.- 
5  •  •  ^irrTERTOOTH.  m  /.  [from  butttf  vA 
t&oib.}   n?W&  great  broiii  feroHfttfc;*^'' 

(t^3i)infrTERWlClt;c  i/^iiPlhiiham,  bew 
tw^  IDhrham  and  Stec^on :'  i.-ih^erfoHihire, 
neair  ^Albttis :  $.  h  Lincf^Mi.  KE.  of  Bofton. 
J'  (4.VBvTtBE^xdK,  EAST,  ]['V5jtrfi!h  villages, 
"  (5.)  BdTTtuwicic,  w«5T-,  jE:'of  Axholm. 

BinnrBRWIKE,  in  »i?riedlf;<i  m.S.  ^  Mke. 
i  J**  BOTTTERWOMANi  ir./.^tfitmi  huffr  and 
4£Mib«9  <A*  woman  tht»feBs-btftltri  "JTwifcue;  f 
muft  put  you  into  a  buttervjoman*^  mouth,  and 
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tay  mT^tf^another  of  Bajazet'timite,  )f  you  prat- 
tle me  into  thefe  perilS4  Sbakefptart* 

(i.)  •  BUTTERWORT.  m/  A  pUnt:  the 
fame  withySruiVZf. 

(a.)  BuTTEawo&T»  in  botany.    See  PlN(^;I- 

CULA. 

( I.)  •  BUTTERY,  adj.  [from  huntr?^  ftivkif: 
the  appearance  or  qialitiet  of  butter.-*Nothisg 
more  convertible  into  hot  choleikk  homounthan 
Its  huiUry  parts.  A9rvrr.--a*he  beit  oils,  tluckeiw 
ed  by  cold«  have  a  whtte  colour;  and  milk  idelf 
has  its  whiteneff  from  the  cafeous  fibies»  and  its 
bi^tery  oiL  tkytr, 

(a.)  *  BoTTMr.  «•/  [from  butter;  or,  accord* 
ins:  ta  Skmmerp  from  haaUTf  Fr.  to  place  or  lay  up.] 
The  Boem  wfaete  provifioot  are  laid  up.-— 
Go^  firraby  take  them  to  the  katery^ 

Aad  give  Uicm  friendly  welcome  every  one. 

«— All  that  need  a  cool  and  freih  tempery  as  cellass^ 
pantries,  and  hatertts^  to  the  north*  Wotfon. — 
My  gUU  ne^er  fuffer'd  from  a  college-cooky 
My  name  ne'er  enter'd  in  a  hmtety  book. 

(3.)  BtrTTaftTy  aoTAu  The  officeis  in  the 
king's  buttery,  aie  a  gentleman  yeonan^  aa<  3 
grooms  of  the  buttery. 

BUTTEVANT,  a  tovn  of  Ireland,  in  Cork. 
BUTTLESDON,avillagein  Warkworth,  Not* 
thomberiand* 

(1.)  •  BUTTOCK. «./.  [fuppofed,  by  SJdtmert 
to  come  from  aioutir^  Fr.  infertedby  Jmhu  vrith- 
out  etymology.}  The  rump;  the  part  near  the  tafl. 
— It  is  like  a  barber's  chair  that  fits  all  buttoiks. 
Sbakejhk. — ^Such  as  were  not  able  to  ftay  themieWes» 
(hould  be  holden  up  by  others  of  more  ftrength, 
tiding  behind  them  upon  the  buttocks  of  the  horfe. 
Kitolles. — ^The  tail  of  a  fin  was  never  made  lor  the 
buttocks  of  an  ape.  VEftrumge, 

(4.)  Buttock  of  a  ship,  is  that  part  of  her 
which  is  her  breadth  right  aftem,  from  the  tack 
upwards ;  and  a  ihip  is  laid  to  have  a  broad  or  a 
narrow  buttock,  according  as  ihe  .is  built  broad 
or  narrow  93i  the  tranfum. 

BUTTOLPH,  a  town  near  Bmmber,  Suflez* 
(L)*  BUTTON. «./.  {bottowtt  Welch ;  b^vton, 
Fr.]  I.  A  catch,  or  finall  ball,  by  which  the  dreft 
of  man  is  faftened.-^ 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button.  Sbakefp* 

— ^I  mention  thofe  ornaments,  becauie  of  the  lim- 
pHcity  of  the  ihape,  want  of  ornaments,  butttmsf 
loops,  gold  and  filver  lace,  they  muft  have  been 
chraper  than  ours.  Arbutbnot*  a.  Any  knob  or 
ball  fafteaed  toa  finaller  body.-*We  faftened  to 
the  maible  certain  wires,  and  a  button.  BoyU. — 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  reaf'd  this  flow'r, 
Suckled  and  chear'd,  with  air,  and  fun  and 

Cbow'r: 
Soft  on  the  p&per  ruff  its  leaves  I  fpread. 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipt  ita  head.  P<^. 
3.  The  bud  of  a  plant.— 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  fpring. 
Too  oft  before  their  ^/ofl4  be  diiclos'd.  Sbak. 
(II.)  •  Button.  »./.  [eMnus  marmm.J    The 
fea  urchin^  which  is  a  kind  of  crabfiih  ttiat  has 
prickles  inftead  of  feet.  Ainfiuortbk 

(III.)  BuTTOH,  in  botany,  (§1,  thf.  3.)  is  chiefly 
ui;:d  in  fpeaking  of  vines-  and  rofes.* 


(IV.)  Button,  m  building,  denotes  a  flight fef^ 
tening  for  a  door  or  window,  made  to  turn  on  a 
nail. 

(V.)  Buttoh,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  the  metal 
which  is  c^le^Wd  in  a  roundiih  ma6  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  a  cracible  ai^  fuiion^  or  which  remains 
in  the  ci^kils  s^tev  cupellatioa;  mooe  geneiallf 
called  a  Bead. 

(VI.)  Button,  in  dieft,  an  article  whole  form 
and  ufe  are  too  well  known  to  need  defcription: 
Buttons  are  made  of  various  materials,  as  mohair^ 
&lky  hoiie»hait,  metal^  &c. 

(i.)  Buttons,  cohnom^  msthooof  MAKina* 
Common  buttons  are  generally  made  of  mohair  ; 
Some  indeed  are  made  of  filk,.  and  othen  of  thread  ^ 
but  the  latter  are  of  a  very  inferior  foct.  Tomafce 
a  balton,  the  mohair  muft  be  previoufly  wound 
on  a  bobbin ;  and  Ihe  mould  fixed  to  a  ooaid  b^ 
means  of  a  bodkin  thruft  through  the  hole  in  the 
middle  of  it.  This  bein^  done,  the  woricmais. 
wraps  the  mohair  round  the  moi^  ine  3,  4,  or  6 
columns,  according  to  the  pattern;  SeeJuther,  i  s* 
(2.)  Buttons,  GOLD  twiSt.  The  moukf  q€^ 
Iheie  buttons  is  firft  covered  in  the  frme  manner 
with  that  of  common  buttons^  This  bdqg  dooe^ 
the  whole  is  covered  with  aChin  plate  of  gold  or 
filver,  and  then  wrought  over  of  difiesent  forms, 
with  purjde  and  gimp.  The  foraler  is  a  kind  oi 
thsead  compofed  of  iilk  and  gold  wise  twifted  to- 
gether; and  the  klter^  capUlaiy  tubes  of  gold  or 
filver,  about  the  tenth  or  an  inch  long.  Thefe 
are  joined  together  by  means  of  a  fine  needle,  fill^- 
ed  with  filk»  thruft  through  th^  apertures,  in  the 
fiune  manner  as  beads  or  bugles. 

(3.)  Buttons^  HORSE«UAia.  The  moukis  of 
hoi£>hair  buttoosate  covesed  with  a  kind  of  knf^ 
composed  of  filk  and  hair;  the  warp  being  bella* 
dine  filk,  and  the  (hoot  horfie^iair.  This  ftuff  i» 
wove  with  two  felvedees*  in  the  (ame  manner  and 
ih  the  fame  loom  as  ribbands.  It  Is  then  cut  into 
iquare  pieces  proportional  to  the  fize  of  die  bttt« 
ton,  wrapped  sound  the  moulds,  and  their  fel- 
vedges  ftitched  together,  which  form  the  under 
part  of  the  button.    See  frrther,  $  5-. 

(4O  Buttons,  metal,  method  or  making. 
The  metal  with  which  the  moulds  ase  intended 
to  be  covered  is  firft  caft  mto  fnaalL  ingots,,  and 
then  flatted  into  thin  plates  or  leaves,  of  the  thick- 
nefs  intended,  at  the  flatting  mills;  afrer which  ifc 
is  cut  into  finall  round  pieces  proportionable  to 
the  fize  of  the  mould  they  ase  intended  to  cover^ 
by  means  of  proper  punches  on  a  block  of  wood 
covered  with  a  thick  plate  of  lead.  Each  piece  of 
metal  thus  cut  out  of  the  plate  is  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  button>by  beating  it  fiiccefiively  in  feveral 
cavities,  or  concave  moulds  of  a  i^hencal  form, 
with  a  convex,  puncheon  of  iron,  always  beginning 
with  the  (halloweft  cavity  or  moukl,  and  proceed"* 
.  ing  to  the  deeper,  till  the  plate  has  acquired  the 
intended  form :  smd  the  better  ta  manage  fo  thin 
a  plate»  they  form  to^  12,  and  fometimes  14,  tor 
the  cavities  or  concave  moulds  at  once;,  often 
nealiag  the  metal  during  the  qpesation,  to  make 
it  more  du^le.  The  p4ate  is  geneially  called  b^ 
workmen  the  cap  ^tbe  button.  The.  fbn»  being 
thus  given  to.  the  plates  or  caps,  they  ftrike  the  in- 
tended impreiQon  od  the  convex,  fide,  hf  means 
of  a  Itfuilat  isoU  punqheon,  iu  a  kind  of  mould  en^ 
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giaven  m  enuxy  dther  by  the  hammer  tit  the  profs 
uled  in  coiiim^.  The  cavity  or  mouldy  wherein 
the  impreiiion  is  to  be  made,  is  of  a  diameter  and 
depth  liiitable  to  the  fort  of  button  intended  to 
be  ftnick'in  it;  each  kind  requiring  a  particular 
mould.  Between  the  puncheon  and  the  plate  it 
placed  a  thin  piece  of  lead*  called  by  workmen  a 
Mi  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  taking  oiT 
all  the  ftroket  of  the  engraving ;  the  lead*  by  rea- 
Ibn  of  ttf  ibtaefi,  cafily  giving  way  to  the  parts 
that  have  relievo*  and  as  eafily  inunuating  itfelf 
into  the  traces  or  indentures.  The  piate  thus 
piepared  makes  the  cap  or  (hell  of  the  button. 
The  lower  part  ii  formed  of  another  plate,  in  the 
iame  mawiery  but  much  flatter,  and  without  any 
imprdSion.  To  the  laft  or  under  plate  is  foidered 
a  imall  eye  made  pf  wire,  by  which  the  button  is 
to  be  £iiftened.  The  two  plates  being  thus  finifh- 
edt  they  are  ibldered  together  with  foft  folder, 
and  then  turned  in  a  lathe.  Generally  indeed  they 
nfe  a  wooden  mouki,  inftead  of  the  under  plate; 
and  in  order  to  faften  it,  they  pafs  a  thread  or  gut 
acrofs,  through  the'middleof  the  mould,  and  fill 
the  cavity  between  the  mouki  and  the  cap  with 
cement,  m  order  to  Kilder  the  button  6*-m  and 
Solid ;  forthe  cement  entering  all  the  cavities  ibrm-^ 
ed  by  the  tdievo  of  the  other  fide,  fuftains  it»  pre- 
tedts  its  flattening,  and  preferves  its  bolTe. 

(5.)  Bottoms,  METHOD  OF  CLEAN8INO.  But- 
tons, made  of  filk,  mohair>  &€•  are  not  finiflied 
When  they  come  from  the  maker's  hands ;  the  fu* 
perfluous  hairs  and  hubs  of  filk  muft  be  taken  offf 
and  the  buttons  rendered  gloflV  and  beautiful  be- 
iate  they  can  be  Ibkl*  lliis  is  done  in  the  M* 
lowing  manner :  A  4]uantity  of  buttons  are  put 
intq  a  kind  of  irion  fieve,  called  by  workmen  a 
JtHgeing  bo*.  Then  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  being 
poured  into  a  (hallow  iron  difli,  and  iet  on  fire» 
the  workman  moves  and  (hakes  the  fingcing  box. 
containing  the  buttons,  brilkly  over  the  flame  of 
the  fpirit,  by  which  the  fuporfluoui  hairs,  hubs 
of  filk,  &Ci  are  burnt  off,  without  damaging  the 
buttons.  Great  care,  however,  mu(t  be  taken 
that  the  buttont  in  the  fingcing  hot  be  kqyt  con* 
tinujdly  in  motioin ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  reft 
over  the  flame,  they  will  immediately  bum.  When 
all  thefe  lodfe  haifs,  te.  am  burnt  on  by  the  flame 
of  the  fpirit,  the  buttons  are  taken  out  of  the 
fingetng  box,  and  put,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  crumbs  of  bread,  into  a  leather  bag,  about  j 
feet  long,  and  of  a  conical  ihape ;  the  mouth  or 
fmaller  end  of  which  being  tied  upt  the  workman 
takes  one  of  the  ends  in  one  hand  and  the  other 
in  the  other,  and  (hakes  the  hand  briikly  with  a 
particular  jerk.  This  operation  cleanfes  the  but- 
tons, renders  them  very  glofl'y,  and  fit  for  fale. 

(VII.)  BuTtOM,  in  tbncing,  fignifies  the  tip  of 
a  foil,  made  roundiih,  and  ufually  covered  with 
leather,  to  prevent  contufions  or  wounds. 

( VIIL)  Button,  in  the  manege.  Button  of  the 
leins  of  a  bridle,  is  a  ring  of  leather,  with  the 
leins  pafled  through  it,  which  runs  all  along  the 
length  of  the  reins.  To  put  a  horfe  under  the 
button,  is  when  a  horfe  is  (topped  without  a  rider 
upon  his  back,  the  reins  being  laid  on  his  neck, 
and  the  button  lowered  fo  far  down  that  the  reins 
bring  in  the  hsrfe's  head,  and  hx  it  to  the  Irue 
pofture  or  carriage.  Not  onl  y  the  horfos  mana^a'd 
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in  tile  han^  inM  be  put  under  the  bidtmi;  bat 

the  fame  method  nwft  be  taken  with  fuch  heriei 

as  are  bred  between  two  piUarst  before  they  are 

backed. 

-  (IX.)  BuTTOjf  or  A  LOCK  denstet  a  nmnd 

head  ferving  to  move  the  bolt. 

♦  7s  Button.  <f.  4.  [from  the  noun.]  u  To 
drefs;  to  dothe.^One  who(e  hard  heart  is  hvi- 
ton^d  up  with  (teel.  Sbmkef^ — He  gave  his  legv 
arm,  and  breaft,  to  hit  ordinary  fervaaty  to  hata 
and  drefs  him.  H^&hm.  «•  To  Men  wtUi  but* 
tons;  as,  he  hatem  his  coat. 

Button-antennje,  a  name  given  by  natorak 
tfts  to  thole  horns  or  feelers  of  butterdies,  which 
are  terminated  at  the  top  by  a  fort  of  button. 
The  French  naturaliits,  from  Reaumur,  call  theiie 
antennes  a  hotticns. 

*  BUTTONHOLB.  n./.  [hmihiatm  and  boU.] 
The  loop  in  which  the  button  of  the  clothes  is 
caught.<— 

Let  me  take  you  a  butimMe  lower.    Sbabfj, 
I'll  pleafe  the  maids  of  honour,  if  I  can : 
Without  black  velvet  breeched  what  is  man  I 
1  will  my  fklW  in  btittwboies  difplay. 
And  brag,  how  ofr  I  (hift  me  ev'ry  day.  Brawif, 
BUTTON-MAKER,  «./  one  who  manufac- 
tures buttons.    We  have  been  credibly  infbnned, 
that  the  greateft  peribnage  in  the  nation  has  long  a- 
mufed  htmfelf  with  button-making  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  moft  beautiful  patterns  manofidureil  in 
Birmingham  have  often  been  of  His  Majefty's  in- 
vention.   It  wouM  have  been  happy  for  mankind 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  if  monarchs  had  always  a- 
mufed  themfelves  with  making  improvements  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  ioftcad  of  cultivating  the  art  of 
war. 

BUTTON-MAKING,  n.f.  the  art  of  making 
buttons.    See  Bottom,  i  VI,  i — 5. 

button's  Bay,  the  N.  part  of  Hudfon's  bay, 
hi  North  America,  whereby  Sir  Thomas  Button 
attempted  to  find  out  a  NW.  paflage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  It  lies  between  80**  and  too*  Lon.  W. 
and  between  60^  and  66"^  Lat.  N^ 

BUTTON-STONE,  in  natural  hiftory,akindof 
figured  (tone,  §0  denominated  from  its  refembling 
the  button  of  a  garment.  Dr  Hook  gives  the  fi- 
gure of  5  forls  of  button-ftones,  which  feems  to 
have  been  nothing  elfe  but  the  filling  up  of  3  forts 
of  fhells.  They  are  all  very  hard  flints ;  and  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  confift  of  two  bodies; 
which  feem  to  have  been  the  filling  up  of  two 
boles  or  vents  in  tlie  fliell.  Dr  Plot  defcribes  a 
fpecies  finely  flriatfd  from  the  top,  after  the  man- 
ner of  fome  nair  buttons.  This  name  is  alfb  given 
to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  flate  found  in  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Bareith,  in  a  mountain  called  Piclaeibfrg  ; 
which  is  extremely  different  from  the  common 
forts  of  flate,  in  that  it  runs  with  great  eale  into 
glafs  in  5  en-  6  hours,  without  the  addition  of  anf 
(kit  or  other  foreign  fubltance,  to  promote  its  vi- 
trificatton.  It  contains  in  itfelf  all  the  principles 
of  glafs,  and  really  has  mixed  in  its  fubftance  the 
things  necelTary  to  be  added  to  promote  the  fulion 
of  other  ftony  bodies.  The  Swedes  and  Gsrmsos 
make  buttons  of  the  glafs  produced  from  it«  which 
is  very  black  and  (hining,  and  it  has  hence  its 
name  hutton'Jionr.  Tlicy  make  fevcral  other  thin;:? 
aifo  of  this  giaf^i  as  tlie  iiandles  of  knives  and  t^(' 
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!ike^  and  fend  a  lai^e  quantity  of  it  unwrougkt  in 
round  cakes  as  it  cools  from  the  fufion  into  Hoi- 

^^'  \   .  . 

BuTTON-TREfi,  in  botaxjy.   See  Conacarpus. 

Button-weed.    See  Sperm acoce. 

BuTTON'-wooD.    See  Cephalamthus. 

(i.)  •  BUTTRESS,  n.  /.  [from  aboutir,  Fr.] 
i.  A  prop ;  a  wall  built  to  fupport  another  wall| 
and  ftandmg  out. —  . 

No  jutting  frizey 

Buttrefsy  not  coigne  of  v^tage,  but  this  bird. 

Hath  inade  hi«^  pendant  bedy  and  procreant 
tradle.  Sbakefp. 

— Fruit  treesy  fet  upon  a  wall  againft  the  fun,  be- 
tween elbows  or  luUreJfts  of  ftonei  ripen  more 
than  upon  a  plain  wall.  Bacon,^ 

.    But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here. 

Which  btutrejpfs  and  props  biit  icarirely  beai*. 

Dryden. 
a.  A  prop';  a  fupporL — It  will  concern  us  to  ex- 
amine the  force  of  this  plea,  which  our  adverfa- 
ries  are  (till  fetting  up  againft  us,  as  the  gr'^imd 
pillar  and  butttefi  of  the  good  old  caufe  of  non- 
conformity. South. 

(2.)  Buttress  is  a  kind  of  butment  built  arch- 
wife,  or  a  mafs  of  ftone  or  brick,  ferving  to  prop 
or  fuppozt  the  fides  of  a  building,  wall,  &c.  on 
the  outfide  where  it  is  either  very  high,  or  has 
any  confiderable  load  to  fuftain  on  the  other  fide, 
as  a  bank  of  earth,  &c.— Buttrefiesare  ufed  againft 
tiie  angles  of  fteeples  and  other  buildings  of  ftone, 
&c.  on  the  outfide,  and  along  the  walls  of  fuch. 
buildings  as  have  great  and  heavy  roofs,  Which 
would  be  fubjcdt  to  thruft  the  walls  out,  unlefs 
very  thick,  if  no  buttrefles  were  placed  againft 
them.  They  are  alio  placed  for  a  butment  a- 
gain  ft  the  feet  of  fome  arches,  that  are  turned  a- 
crofs  great  halls  in  old  palaces,  abbeys,  &c. 

{3.)  Buttress,  in  farriery.    See  Butteris. 

*  To  Buttress,  v.m.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
prop  ;  to  fupport. 

BUTT'S  ASH,  a  village  in  the  New  Forcft, 
Hamplhire. 

BUTUA.    Sec  Batua  and  Budoa. 

BCJTUS,  or  BuTo,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  Lower  Egypt^  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
branch  of  the  Nile,  called  Tbermuthiaeus ;  to- 
wards the  mouth  cadled  Ofttum  Sehennyticwn^  In 
this  town  ftood  an  oracle  of  Latona,  Ptolemy 
places  Butus  in  the  Nomos  Phthenotes.  It  had 
temples  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  *3lit  the  largeft  was 
that  of  Latona,  where  the  oracle  ftood. 

•  BLTTWINK.  A.f.  The  namt^  of  a  bird.  Dia. 

♦  BOTYRACEOUS.  adj.  [butjrum,  Lat,  but- 
ter.] Having  the  qualities  of  butter. — Chyle  has 
the  lame  principles  as  milk ;  a  vifcidity  from  the 
cafeous  parts,  and  an  oliuefd  from  the  butyraceoui 
parts.  Flayer. 

*  BUTYROUS.  adj\  {btUyrumy  Lat.]  Having 
the  properties  of  butter.— Its  oily  red  partis  from 
the  butyrous  parts  of  chyle.  Flayer, 

BUTZAW,  a  town  of  I^wer  Saxony,  in  Ger- 
many ;  feated  on  the  river  Vamow,  on  the  road 
from  Schwerin  to  Roftock.  Lon.  13.  la.  E%  Lat. 
54.  .?o.  N. 

BUTZBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir* 
c!e  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  wliere  the  Auftrians  were 
encamped  in  July  1796.. 
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BliVET'tE,  or  Beuvette,  in  the  ci-devatlf 
French  laws,  an  eftablifhed  part  in  every  courts 
where  the  lawyers  and  counfellors  ufed  to  retire, 
warm  themfelves,  and  take  a  glafs  of  wine,  at 
the  king's  charge.  There  Was  alio  one  foi*  each 
court  of  parliament^  for  the  menlbers  of  that  bo* 
dy. 

BUXBAUMIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  or- 
der mufci,  belonging  to  the  Cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants  i  ranking  under  the  fame  order,  mufdi  ot 
moifes,  ih  the  natural  method. 

BUXBURN,  a  rapid  ftream  of  AbeMeenftiire, 
Which  runs  through  the  parifli  of  NewhMll. 

Biy^CEL,  a  river  of  Tranfylvania,  which  runs 
through  Burezland. 

BUXENTUM,  or  Pyxus,  a  town  of  Lucania, 
firft  built  by  the  people  of  Meflaila,  but  after- 
wards deierted.  A  Rohlan  colony  was  fent  thi- 
ther, and  wheti  found  ftill  thin  of  inhabitants,  a 
new  coXoxxf  was  font  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate. 
Its  name  is  from  buxusj  the  box  tree,  growing 
plentifully  there*  Strabo  fays,  the  name  Pyxui 
includes  a  promontory,  port  aikl  river,  under 
one.  It  is  now  called  folicaskko.  Lon.  15 
40.  E.  Lai.  40.  ao.  N. 

BUXEOUS.  adj.  made  of  boxwood.  Scott, 

BUXHALL,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  between  Bll- 
defton  and  Wulpet. 

BUXIFEROUS,  adj.  bearing  box.  A/h. 

BUXION,  n.  /.  obf.  a  bud.  Chauc. 

Td.'BUXIONEN.  V.  ».  obf.  To  bud.  Chauc. 

BUXLOWf  a  town  near  Dunwick,  Siiftblk. 

*  Buxom,  adj.  [bucj^am^  Sax.  from  buf^ar.^  to 
bend.  It  originally  fignified  obedlenty  as  John  de 
Trennfoi  a  clergyman,  tells  hie  patron,  that  he  is 
nbedirnt  and  buxom  to  all  bis  commands.  In  an 
old  fornl  of  marriage  ufed  before  the  reformation, 
the  bride  promifed  to  be  obedient  and  buxom  in 
bed  and  at  board  5  from  which  expreflion,  not  well 
underftood,  its  prefent  meaning  feems  to  be  de- 
rived.] I.  Obedient  \  obfequious. — He  did  tread 
down,  and  difgrace  aJl  the  £ngli(h>  and  fet  up 
and  countenance  the  Iriih ;  thinking  thereby  to 
make  them  more  tradtable  and  buxom  to  his  go- 
vernment. Spen/et. — 

He,  with  broad  failsi 
Winnow'd  the  boxom  air.  Milton^ 

a.  Gay;  lively;  brilk.-^ 

I'm  bom 
Again  a  freih  child  of  the  buxorft  mom, 
Heir  of  the  fun's  firft  beams.  Crajhaw. 

Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a  maying, 
FillM  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxomj  blithe,  and  debonnair  Milton* 

Sturdy  fwains> 
In  clean  array,  for  ruftick  dance  prepare, 
Mixt  with  the  buxom  damfels  hand  in  hand 

Philips, 
3.  Wanton )  jolly, — 

Almighty  Jove  defceiids,  and  pours 

Into  his  btoe^m  bnde  his  fruitftil  ihowr*6.  Dryd. 

She  feign'd  tlie  rites  of  Bacchus  I  cry M  aloud. 

And  to  the  buxom  god  the  virgin  vow'd.  Dryd, 

»  BUXOMLY.  adv.  [from  buxom.]  Wautouiy ; 

amorouflv. 

•  BUXOMNBSS.11./.  [from  buxom.\  Wanton- 
nefs;  amoroufnefii. 
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BUXTEAD,  or  Buckste^d,  ^  village  in  Sul 
iex»  10  miles  from  £•  Grinftead.  It  has  a  fair  July 
31. 

( I .)  BUXTON^  a  town  in  the  peak  of  Derby,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  medicinal  waters.  (Sec  N**  4.)  From 
the  great  refort  of  company  to  the  waters,  this  place 
h4«  grown  into  a  large  irregular  town,  which  is 
daily  increafing.  The  houfes  arc  chiefly,  or  rather 
foleiy,  built  for  the  reception  ef  nw^^ids;  and 
many  of  them  are  not  only  commodious,  but  ele» 
^ant.  The  duke  of  Devonifatve  has  lately  cieded 
a  moft  magnificent  building  ii>  the  fotxn  of  a  cre£> 
cent,  with  piazzas,  under  which  the  company 
walk  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  It  is  dii^ded  into 
different  hotels,  fliops,  &c.  with  a  public  coffee- 
room,  and  a  very  elegant  room  fof  aHenbUes  and 
coQcevt?:  and  ha«  29.  windows  in  length  on  each 
floor  befides  5  at  each  end.  There  are  ftables  on 
the  back  of  this  building  of  an  odtagonal  foan  onr 
the  outfide  and  ciucular  'within  the  yard,  where 
there  is  a  riding-houfe.  The  principal  trade  of 
JiHxton  is  the  cotton  manufa<fture.  It  lies  in  an 
>pen  healthy  country,  *3  miles  from  Mancheiter, 
M  NW.  of  DerWy,  and  160  NNW.  of  London, 
Ijcm.  I.  5a.  W.    Lat.  53.  aa.  N.         \ 

(a.)  Buxton,  a  village  in  Noifolkfhire,  SE.  of 
Aliham. 

1 3.)  Buxton,  JedicUah,  a  prodigy  witii  refpeft 
to  Ikill  in  numbers.  His  father,  William  Buxton> 
was  fchoolmafter  of  the  parifh  where  he  was  bom 
in  1704  :  yet  Jedidiah's  education  wa&  fo  much 
negleded  tliat  he  was  never  taught  to  write*  and 
with  refpeft  to  any  other  knowledge  but  that  of 
numbers,  feemed  always  as  ignorant  as  a  boy  of 
ten  years  of  age.  How  he  came  firft  to  know 
the  relative  proportions  of  numbers,  and  their 
progrefTive  denominations,  he  did  not  remember  ; 
but  to  this  he  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,, 
and  upon  this  his  attention  was  conitantly  fixed, 
im  that  he  frequently  took  no-cognizance  of  exter- 
rmt  objedls,  and  when  he  did  iti  it  was  only  with 
refpedf  to  their  numbers.  If  any  fpace  of  time 
was  mentioned,  he  would  foon  after  fay  it  was  fo 
many  minulses*^  and  if  any  diftance  of  way,  he 
would  aiTign  the  number  of  hairs  breadths,  with« 
out  any  queftion  being  aiked)  or  any  calculation, 
expeded  by  the  cooApany.  When  he  once  un- 
derftood  a  queflion,  he  began  to  work  with  ama- 
zing facility,  after  his  own  method,  without  the 
ufe  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  chalk,  or  even  under- 
flanding  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic  as  taught 
ia  the  fchools.  He  would  ftride  over  a  piece  of 
land  or  a  field,  and  tell  the  contents  of  it  almoft 
as  exadt  as  if  one  had  Incafured  it  by  the  chain. 
In  this  manner  he  meafured  the  whole  lordihip  of 
Elmton,  of  fome  thouiand  acres,  belortging  to 
Sir  John  Rhodes*  and  brought  him  the  contents, 
not  only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even 
in  fquare  inches.  After  this,  for  his  own  amufe- 
ment,  he  reduced  them  into  fquare  hair  breadths, 
computing  48  to  each  fide  of  the  inch.  His  me- 
mory was  lb  great,  that  while  refolving  a  queflion, 
he  could  leave  off,  and  refume  the  operation  again 
where  he  left  off  the  next  morning,  or  at  a  week, 
a  montli,  or  at  feveral  months*  and  proceed  re- 
gularly  till  it  was  completed.  His  memory  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  equally  retentive  with  refpedt 
to  other  objeds*  if  be  had  attended  to  other  ob« 
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jedts  with  equal  diligence ;  but  his  peixietual  a^ 
plication  to  figures  prevented  the  fmalleit  acquif:- 
tion  of  any  other  knowledge.  He  was  Ibmctimes 
alked,  on  his  return  from  church,  whether  he  re- 
membered the  text  or  any  part  of  the  fermon,  but 
it  never  appeared  that  he  brought  away  one  fen- 
tence ;  hi«  mind,  upon  a  clofer  examination,  be- 
ing found  to'hare  been  bufied,  evendnring divine 
fervice,  in  his  favourite  operation,  eithes  dividing 
forae  time,  or  fome  fpace  into  the  ftnalleit  known 
parts,  or  refolving  fome  queftion  that  had  been 
given  him  as  a  teft  eC  his  abilities.  As  this  ex- 
traordinary perfon  lived  in  labcmous  poverty,  his 
life  was  uniform  and  obfcure.  Time,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  him,  changed  nothing  but  his  age ;  nor 
did  the  fealbns  vary  his  empteyment,  except  that 
in  winter  he  ufed  a  flail,  and  in  funmier  a  ling- 
hook.  In  1754,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  who,  in 
order  to  prove  his  abilities,  alked  him  feveral  qucf- 
tions  in  arithmetic,  and  he  gave  them  fuch  fatis- 
£Et^ion,  that  they  difinifled  him  with  a  handlbme 
gr."'  ^!ty.  In  this  vifit  to  the  metropolis,  the  only 
object  of  his  cu»iofity,  except  figures,  was  to  ftc 
the  king  and  royal  family  j  biitthey  beiiig  at  Ken- 
fington,  Jedidiah  was  difappointed.  During  his 
refidence  in  London,  he  was  taken  to  fee  King 
Richard  III.  performed  at  Drury  Lane  {ffeyhoufe ; 
and  it  was  expefted,  eSther  that  the  novelty  and 
the  fplendour  of  the  fhow  would  have  fixed  him  in 
aftonifhment,  or  kept  liis  imagination  in  a  conti- 
nnal  hurry,  or  that  his  pailions  would,  hi  fome 
degree^  have  been  touched  by  the  power  of  adion, 
if  he  had  not  prifedly  underftood  the  dialogue. 
But  Jcdidiah's  mind  was  employed  in  the  play- 
houfe  juft  as  it  was  employed  in  every  other  place. 
Duiang  the  dance,  he  fixed  his  attention  upon  the 
number  of  ftcps ;  he  declared,  after  a  fine  piece 
of  mufic,  that  the  innumerable  founds  produced 
by  the  inftruments  had  perplexed  him  beyond 
meafure ;  and  he  attended  eveq  to  Mr  Garrick, 
only  to  count  the  words  that  he  uttered,  in  which 
he  faid  he  pcrfcftly  fucceed'ed.  Jedidiah  returned 
to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where,  if  his  enjoj-ments 
were  few,  his  wiflies  did  not  feem  to  be  greater. 
He  applied  t^  his  labour  with  cheerfulnefs ;  he 
regretted  nothing  that  he  left  behind  him  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  continued  to  be  his  opinion,  that  a 
fhce  of  rutty  bacon  afforded  the  moft  delicious  a- 
paft, 

(4.)  Buxton  Wells  are  generally  Tanked 
among  the  wonders  of  the  peak  of  Derby.  It 
has  been  always  believed  by  our  antiquaries,  that 
the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  thofe  wells, 
and  had  frequented  them  much,  as  there  is  a  mi- 
litary way  (till  vifibl«,  called  the  Batl>-gat*^  7  m. 
long,  from  Buigh  to  Buxton.  This  was  ven- 
fied  about  60  yeaw  ago>  when  Sir  Thomas  Delves, 
of  Chefhire,  in  memory  of  a  cure  he  receivetl  here, 
caufed  an  arch  to  be  eredted ;  in  digging  the  foun- 
dations for  which,  they  came  to  the  remains  of  a 
folid  and  magnificent  Roman  ftrudure ;  and  in 
other  places  erf  the  neighbourhood,  very  capaci- 
ous leaden  vefTels,  and  other  uteiifils,  of  Roman 
workmanfhip,  have  been  difcovcred.  •  Thefe  wa- 
ters have  always  been  reckoned  inferior  to  thofe 
in  Somerfetfhire ;  but  feem  never  to  have  bcon 
totally  difufed.    ,They  arc  mentioned  fcy  Lebnd, 
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af  well  known  above  «oo  years  ago. 
brought  into  great  credit  bf  I>r  Jones,  in'  1571, 
and  by  George  earl  of  Shrewiburyt  who  fere^ed 
a  building  over  thp  bath,  -then  ccui^ofed  of  9 
brings.  This  building  was  afterwards  pulled 
down,  and  a  more  commodioas  one  ei^dted  at 
Ihe  expcnce  of  the  earl  of  Devonihire.  In  doing 
this,  however,  the  ancient  regifter  of  cures  drawn 
up  by  the  batli-warden,  or  phyfician  attending 
the  baths,  and  fubfcribed  by  the  hands  of  the  pa- 
tients, was  loft.  The  iwaijn  waters  of  Buxton  are, 
the  bath,  confifting  of  9  fpribgs,  St  Ann's  well, 
and  St  Peter's  or  liingham  wriK  St  Ann's  well 
riftfs  at  the  diftance  of  fomewhat  more  than  3  s 
yards  NE.  from  the  bath.  It  is  chiefly  fopplied 
Irom  a  fpring  on  the  N.  fideout  of  a  rode  of  black 
limeftone  or  baftard  marble.  It  formerly  rofe  into 
a  ft  one  bafon,  ftiut  np  withifi  an  ancient  Roman 
brick  wall,  a  yard  fquare  wtthin,  a  yard  high  on 
3  fides,  and  open  on  tlie  4th.  But,  ia  170^  Sir 
TboiRas  Delyes  ere^ed  a«  arch  over  it,  which  is 
II  feet  long,  and  as  many  broad,  ^fet  round  ^ith 
ftone  ftepe  on  the  inade.  In  the  midft  of  this 
dome  the  water  fprings  up  into  a  Aonc  bafon  two 
£cet  fquare.  St  Peter's  or  Biipgham  well  rifes 
about  to  yards  S£.  of  St  An^'s.  ft  is  alfo  cal- 
led Leigb^s  tmcUf  •from  a  ijaemorable  cure  recei- 
ved from  it  by  a  ^entlemai^  of  that  name.  It  rifes 
cut  of  a  black  limeftone,  in  a  very  dry  ground  ; 
and  is  not  fo  warm  as  St  Ann'is  well-  The  hot 
water  refembles  that  i?f  Briftol.  It  has  a  fweet 
and  pleafait  tafte.  h  contains  the  calcareous 
earth,  together  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fea  fait, 
and  an  incon&de^able  portion  of  a  purging  fah, 
but  no  iron  can  be  difcovered  in  it.  This  wate^ 
Uken  kwardly  ia  efteemed  good  in  the  diabetes, 
bloody  urine*  bilious  cholic,  lofsof  appetit^  cold- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  inward  bleedings,  atrophv, 
Gontradions.  of  the  yefle^  and  liiphis,  efpecially 
from  age,  cramps  and  convulHons;  dry  aftbma. 
without  fever,  and  la  bamj^nejls.  Inwardly  and 
outwardly,  it  is  faid  to  Jhe  ^od  in  rheumatic  and 
fcorbutic  complaints,  the  gout,  inflammation  pf 
the'liyer  and  kidneys,  j^onCumptioos  of  the  hings» 
old  ftrains,  hard  callous  tumours,  withered  'Md 
contra^ed  limbs,  the  itch,  fcabs,  nodes,  chalky 
fwellings,  ring  worms,  and  fimilar  coiQplaifita.7*- 
Befides  the  hot  water,  there  is  alfo  a  cold  chaly- 
beate water,  with  ^  rough  irony  tafte :  It  refem- 
bles the  Tunbridge  water  in  virtues.  Mr  Barclay 
isu-B,  in  his  Cornet  Bng*  Dm.  the  chief  wonder 
of  thefe  wate^  is  qqw  loit,  this  cold  fpring  being 
now  blended  with  the  hot  ones.  F^  conipofing 
artificial  BiAXt^n  water,  or  impfegnating  the  ori- 
ginal water  with  a  greater  quaatitj  of  its  own  or 
other ^afe^  jfee  Watcas,  MspiciNAL. 

BUXUSy  the  box*trse:  A  genus  of  the  te- 
trandxia  onier,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
tte  38th  order,  Tricoccac.  The  male  calyx  is  tri- 
pnyllous ;  the  germen  an  em^o«  or  hnperfed 
rudiment.  The  female  calyx  ia  tetraphyllous : 
there  are  3  petals,  and  as  many  ftylcs:  the  cap- 
fule  is  three-beaked  and  trilocular,  with  3  feeds. 
There  are  3  fpecies ;  viz. 

I.  Buxus  ANGusTXFouA,  thc  narrow-lcavcd 
box: 

'i.  Buxus   ARB0REscE|rs,   With  oval  leaves. 
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They  were  Thefe  two  fpecies  grow  in  great  plenty  upoo  Box-. 
hill  near  Dorking  in  Surry.  Here  were  formerly 
large  trees  t>f  that  kind  ;  but  now  they  are  frw  in 
number.  There  are  a  or  3  varieties  or  the  2d  fort 
which  are  propagated  in  gandens-;  one  with  yel- 
low, and  the  gthier  with  white  ftriped  leaves.  An- 
other hath  the  tips  of  the  leaves  tmly  marked  wfth 
yellow,  and  is  called  tipped  box.  Both  thefe  fpecies 
may  be  raifed  from  feeds,  or  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, planted  in  Antumn  in  a  (hady  border.  Thc 
beft  feafon  for  removing  thefe  trees  is  in  O^ober; 
though  if  care  be  ufed  to  take  them  up  with  a 
ball  of  earth,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  almoft  at 
any  time  except  the  ipniddle  of  fummer.  The  ^r- 
borefcens,  or  law  box-tree  is  proper  to  inter- 
mix ■«  ckimps  of  evergreens,  &c.  where  it  adds 
to  the  variety  of  fuch  plantations':  they  are  a  very 
great  ornament  to  cold  and  barren  foils  where  few 
other  thmgs  will  grow.  Boxwood  is  extremely 
hard  and  fmooth,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to 
the  tife  of  the  turner.  '  Combs,  mathematical  in- 
flyximents,  knife-handles,  and  button  moulds,  are 
jiaade  of  it*  It  may  properly  enough  be  fubfti- 
tjuted  in  default  of  ebony,  the  yellow  alburnum 
of  which  it  perfectly  refembles.  In  the  Epbeme* 
rides  of  the  Clirious  there  is  the  following  account 
of  the  efficacy  of  boxwood  in  making  the  hair 
grow.  "  A  yoeajg  woman  of  (Qunberg  in  h^vrer 
Sileiia,  hawng  had  a  malignant  dyfentery,  which 
occaftoned  the  falling  off  of  all  her  hair,  yra^  ad- 
vifed  by  a  perfon,  fome  time  after  her  recovery^ 
(as  her  hair  was  not  likely  to  grow  agaiii  of  itfelf« 
her  head  being  then  as  bare  as  the  band,)  to  waih 
it  aH  over  with  a  decodtion  of  boxwood ;  which 
ftie  really  <iid,  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
drug.  Hair  of  a  chefniit  colour  grew  on  her  bead, 
as  fhe  was  told  it  would  do;  but  having  11  fed  no 

grecaution  to  fecure  her  neck  and  face  from  the 
)tiDn,  they  became  covered  with  red  hair  to  fuch 
3 -degree,  that  fhe  feemed  little  different  from  an 
ape  or  a  monkey."  This  decodtio?i  has  beai  re- 
commedded  by  fome  as  a  powcrftil  fudoriiic,  pre- 
ferable even  to  guiacum;  but  the  tafte  readily/ 
dtfcovers  that  it  wants  the  qualities  of  that  wood. 
>(eith^  the  wood  nor  the  leaves  of  the  "box-tree 
at  prefent  are  uifed  for  any  ot*her  niedicinah  pur- 
pole  than  the  diftillation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil ; 
and  an  .oil  of  nearly  the  fame  quality  is  obtained 
from  alijooft  every  other  wood. 

3.  Buxus  suFFRUTicosA,  dwarf  or  D^tcb 
bq^Xf  Gommonly  ufed  for  bordering  flower-beds. 
It  is  increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  or  planting 
the  nips ;  but  as  it  makes  a  great  increafe  of  itfelf, 
and  eaftly  parts,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant 
the  flips  that  have  no  roots.  For  borders  to  flower 
plots,  it  far  excels  any  other  planU  being  fubjed 
to  no  injuries  from  cold  or  heat.  It  is  of  long  du- 
ration; is  eaftly  kept  handfome;  and,  by  the  firm- 
ncfe  of  its  rooting,  keqjs  the  mould  in  the  borders 
from  walhing  into  tiie  gravel  walks  more  eftedu- 
ally  than  any  plant  whatever. 

BUY,  Buis,  Of'  Buys,  a  town  of  France,  on 
the  Oreze,  in  the  department  of  Drome,  30  ni. 
S.  of  Die.  /ee  Buis,  (N*»  a.)  Lon.  5.  ao.  E.  Lat. 
44. 15.  N. 

it.)  *  To  BUY.  V.  a.  preter.  I  bought  i  I  have 

bought,  [b'tcgean^  Sax.]  i.  To  purehafe;  to  acquiti? 

by  paying  a  pricey  to  obtain  for  money,  or  fome- 

X  X  X  a  thing 
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thing  equivalent ;  to  procure  by  fale,  not  gift  of 
thefb— They  muft  buy  up  no  com  growing  with* 
in  twelve  miles  of  Genevat  that  fo  thfe  filling  of 
their  oiagazines  may  not  prejudice  their  market. 
Addifon.  a.  T9  procure  fonie  advantage  by  fpme« 
thing  that  defy .'cs  it,  or  at  fonie  prices — 
I  have  bought  * 
Golden  opinions  from  all  fort^  of  people,  * 

Shakijpeart* 
Pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  wotild  UPt  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  onef  fait  word. 

Pleafure  with  praife,  and  danger  they  would 
btty; 
.And  with  a  foe  that  would  not  only  fly. 

Dfttham*' 

3.  To  ^gulate  by  money :  iu  thip  fenfe  it  has  par- 
ticles annexed. — 

You,  and  ail  the  kings  of  chriftendom» 
.  Are  icd  fo  gi'ofsly  by  this  meddling'  prieft, 

Dteadipg  tlie  curfe  that  money  may  buy  ou(» 

Skaktjbcare, 
— What  pitiful  things  are  power,  rhct prick,  or 
rictes.  When 'they  yrould  terrify,  diil'uadeor^ 
f^confcience  ?  South.        ..  •       '   . 

'  (».)  ^  21?  HuY.  -».  ».  To  treat  about  a  purchafe 
-^I  will  buy  with  you,  fell  with  yQu,  tAlk  with 
you,  walk  with  yoa,  and  fo  following.     Sbaiejp, 

*  BdYEft.  n.f.  [from  To  buf.]  He  that  buys ; 
a  pupchafer. — When  a  piece  ot  art  is  fet  before  us, 
let  the  firft  caption  be,  not  to  alk  who  made  it, 
left  the  fame  of  the  author  do  captivate  the  fancy 
pfthc^gjF^r.  fVottofu' 

(r.)  BtJXING,  the  adt  of  making  a  purchafc 
or  of  acquiiing  the  propiTtv  of  a  thiijg^  for  a  cei'* 
tain  price;  Buying  difters'from  borrowing  or  hi» 
ringy  at  in  the  former  the  pmpeity  of  the  thing  is 
alienated  for  peipetuity,  which  in  the  latteris  not. 
]py  the  civil  law,  perfons  aie  allowed  to  buy  hop?, 
fpem  precio  emfrei  that  is,  %%  purchafe*  the  event 
or  cxpedation  of  any  thmg ;  1?.  gr.  The  fifli  or 
birds  a  perfon  /hall  catch,  or  the  money  he  ihali 
win  in  gaming.  There  are  different  fpecies.  of. 
buying  in  ufe  among  traders  {  as,  i;  on  one^t  owii 
account,- 1.  oncommlflion,  3*  for  ready  money,. 

4.  on  credit,  and  5I  on  delivery  all  of  %^ich'are 
iatellierible  by  the  moft  illiterate.     . 

'  (aj)  BuyIhg  THE  r^eVusal  is  giving  moi^ey 
for  the  riglit  Qr  liberty  of  purchafiog  a  thing  at  a 
l:xtd  price,  in  a  certain -time  to  come ;  chiefly  u- 
fcd  in  dealing  for  fhares  in  4^Qck.  This  is  alfo 
called  by  a  cant  name,  buying  the  bear, 

(3.)  BuYtNG  THE  SMALL-POX  is  aQ  appella- 
tion given  to  a  methpd  pf  procuring  that  difeafe 
by  an  operation  iimilar  to  liiOf:uLATiON ;  fp. 
qucnt  in  South  Wafes,  where  it  has  obtained  time 
out  6f  mind,  k  is  performed  either  by  nibbrng* 
forae  of  thc'^ttj  taken  out  of  a  puttule  of  a  Tario-  - 
Jous  perfon  on  the  Ikin,  pr  by  making  a  puncture 
in  the  ikin  with  a  pin  dibped  in  fijch  pus.     - 

BUYS.    See  Buis,  Is°  i.  and  1.  and  Buy. 

(i.)  BUZ,  the  fon  of  Nahor  by  Milcah,  pro- 
fcnitor  of  the  Buzites,  ananceftdr  of  Elihu  the 
youngeft  and  mo/l  judicious  of  Job's  ff^  nds. 
'.  (a.)  Buz,  in  ichthyolog)-,  the  name  of  a  fifli 
more  commonly  known  by  that  of  albula,  and 
tuM^hX,  in  the  Gcrnun  lakts. 


'  BUZANCOIS,  a  fmall  town  6f  Fraiioe,  m  the 
department  of  ludre,  and  ci-devapt  province  of 
B«Ty.    Lon.  i.  29.  £..Lat.  4^.  38:  N-  ' 

BUZANCY,  a  town  of*  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes.'  Lon.  y  5.  E.  Lat.  49. 13.  N. 
''  BUZBACH,  a  tpwn  of  Germany,  m  Wetara- 
yia  and  the  county  oif  Holmes,  on  the  confines  of 
Hanau.    Lon.  10.  5  r.  £•  Lat.  «d.  V».  N. 

BUZET;  a  ffnall  town  of  "Franct,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Garonne,  and  ci-devant  pri>. 
wice  of  Langu^doc,  feated  on.  the  rivt'r  Tamo,' 
Lon.  I.  4^.  E.  Lat.' 43.  47.  N. 

BUZIDAN,  in  the  materia  mcdica  of  the  an- 
cients, a  name'giwti  by  Avicenna,  and  other?,  to 
a  wood  produced  in' Africa,  which  had  the  fime 
virtues  with  the  beti  root. 

( I.)  BUZlTES,  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  *Bu7,  who  inhabited  ^  didtridt  of  Ambia 
Deferta,  and  were  at  laft  eoflaved  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. .    ♦    .  .   • 

ii.)  BuziTEs.  SceBusiTis. 
UZO,  in  Qld  recOrdis,  t^e  Aiaft  of  an  arrmr, 
before  it  is  feathered ,  " 
'  ♦  BUZZ. !»./.  [from  th<?verb.T  A  hum;  a 
whifper ;  a"*  talk.— The  hiv«?  of  a  c^y  or  kingdom 
is  in^the  beft  condition  when  there  is  leafl  \\o\ii 
or  buxA  in  it.  \Briro»-^'\Vhere  I  found  the  whole 
outward  room  in  a  buzz  of' politicks.  Addi/on. 

( I.)  •  ?'<>  Buzz.  T».  d.  To  whifper;  to  fpfeadfi:. 
cretly. — 

Where  doth  the  world  thruft  forth  a  vanitr, 
•  That  is  not  quickly  bu%t*d  into  his  ears?  Sbct 

i  will  buz%  abroad  fuch  prophefies, 
.  Tliat  Edward  (hall  be  fearftil  of  his  life.   Sbak, 
Did  you  not  hear 

A  butczing  of  a  feparation   ' 

Between  the  kiftg  and  Catherine  ?  Skay- 

— They  might  bu%z  and  Y?hi(per  at'  one  anothfr, 
and,  tacitly  withdrawing  from  the  Jwefence  of  the 
apoftles,  they  thtn  lift  thcix'  voices,  and  noife  it 
about  the  ci^y.  Bentley, 

(a.)  *  ro  Buzz.  V.  «.  {bhasenf  Tent  to  growl. 
7«»iiw.)  f.  To  hum ;  to  ihalora  noife  like  b«>, 
flies,  or-wafps.-^ 

And  all' the  chamber  filled  with  flies, 
iVfYiVdhbuzzed  about,  and  made  fuih  found, 

That  they  eiiaimber*d  all  men*s  ears  and  c)!^ 

-  Like  many  fwartns  of  bees  aflembled  round. 

i-  ■     •  •".;■-•-••  .    Spenfer* 

There  be  more  wafps,  that  biann  about  hi« 

ndfe,*  

y^ill  make  this  fting  the  fooner.  Sbakef. 

for  ftill  the  flowers  ready  Rand, 
*  One  buzaxj  round  slt>o\it, 
One  lights,  one  tafte«; '^els  m,  gets  out.  5'»f*%' 
What  though  no  bccSar6U|?d  your  cradle  flew, 
Nor  on  your  lips  diftill'd  their  goldeii  dew ; 
Vrt'havo  wvott  difco^erM,  in  theii-  dt-ad, 
A  fwarm  of  drones  that  buzzed  about  your 
head*  ''  '    '  Pcpf> 

— We  join,  like  flies  and  wafps,  in  buzzing  about 
wit.  Sitvift,    20  T6  Whiiber ;  to  p^atc  ta— 
There  is  fhch  confunon  in  mf  pow'rs, 

-  As  aft^r  fome  ofation  fairly  fpole 

By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  multitude.  Sb^iff- 

3.  To  found  heavy  and  low,— Hercwth  arofe  a 

buzzif^ 
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6.  It  h^  a  iignificatiojiy  Doting  the  method  1^ 
which  any  fucceffive  adtioii  is  performed  with  rA 
gard  to  time  or  quantity. — The  bell  for  you,  is  to 
re-€^amine  the  caiife>  and  to  try  it  even  point  by 
point,  argument  by  argument*  \yxth  all  the  exad- 
nefs  you  can.  Hooker.— Wc  are  not  to  (lay  airto- 
gethcr,  but  to  come  by  him  wh^iie  he  ft^nds,*  bf 
ones,  by  twos,  and  i^^.  threes.  ^bake/pcaref^-W 
calieth  them  forth i>/  one,  and  by  one,  by  the  hame> 
as  he  pleMeth,  though  feldom  the  order  be  invert- 
ed. Bacotif'^'Xht  captains  wcr^  obliged  to  break 
that  pfece  of  ordnance,'  and  fo  by  pieces  to  carry 
it  away,  that  the  enemy  Ihould  not  get  fo  great  a 
fpoil.  ATwo/Z^-/,— Common  prudence  would  dire<a 
me  to  take  them  all  out,  and  examine  them  on^ 
47  one.  JBfo;/^.— Others  ii-ijl  foori  take  pattern  and 
encouragement  by  your  building;  apd  £b  houfe  by 
houfe,  ftreet  by  ftrcet,  there  will  at  laft  be  finiihea 
a  magnificent  city.  Spratl. — 

'    Explored  her  limb  by  lin?b,  and  fear'd  to  find 
Sp  nide  a  gripe  had  left  a  vivid  mark  behind. 

I^ryden* 
Thus  year  by  year  they  pafs,  ahd  day  bi  day, 
Till  once  't\^9  on  th^  mom  .of  chear^l  May^ 

The  young  Emilia — : ,  Dryden* 

I'll  gaze  fpr  ever  o!\  thy  godlike,  father. 
Trail fplan ting  one  by  one  into  my  life, 
irjs  bright  perft^^ions,  till  I  fiiine  like  him. 

Addifon. 
-7-Let  the:  ^lows  be  by  paufes  laid  on.  Locke*  ^  7, 
It  notes  tht;  qu;intity  had  at  one  tinie, — Bullion 
will  fell  by  the  ounce  for  6(h.  and  id.,  undipped 
mont-y.  Locke,— V^^X.  we  take  daily  by  pounds, 
is  at  leaft  of  a?  much  importaoccas  what  we  take 
fcldbm,  an(i  only  by  grains  and  fpoonfuls.  Ar* 
butbnot.-^^ 

The  Nort)i,  by,  myriads^  pours  her  mighty 
fdns ; 
Great  nurle  of  Goths,  of  Alans,  and  of  Huns. 

Pope. 
8.  At,  ox  in ;  noting  place :  it  is  now  perhaps  on- 
ly uled  before  the  woixisyJc,  or  w^/rr,  and  /««</," 
This  feeins  a  remnant  of  a  meanin^^'  now. little 
known.  By  once.f  exprefled  fitualion;  as.  by^ 
wfti  weft  ward. — We  fee  th^  grealf  clftds  of  bat- 
tles 4;  fea ;  tl\e  battle  of  Adlium  decided  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  Bacon* — 

Anns,  and  the  man,  1  fing,  who,  forc'd  by  fate, 

Expeird,  and  exil'd,*  left  the  Trojap  fhofe  ; 

Long  labour8.hoth  by  fea  andljmd  he  bon?.  Dryd* 

I  would  have  fought  iy  land,  where  I  was 

ftronger: 

You  hinder'd  it;  yet,  when  I<6>upht,atie^, 

Forfook  m^  fighting.  ,  '        "     Hryden, 

4rland,^7  water,  they  renew  their  charge.  P^, 

o.  According  to;  noting  permiflion.-^It  is  lawnil, 

both  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  njitions,  and  by  the 

law  divme,  which  is  the  perfe^ion  of  the  othqp 

two»  BacQfCs  Hofy  War.    10.  According  to  \  not-» 

ing  pr6of.r-Th^  pcefenj:^  or  like,  fyflein  of  the 

world  cannot  poflibly  have  been  'etcpi^I,^^  the 

firft  proportion  (  and,  without  God,  it  could  not 

liaturallv,  nor  fortuitoufly>  emerge  ou^;6f  chaos, 

hy  the  {bird  propofition.  Bentley—lW  facility, 

or  defire,  being  infinite,  by  the  preceding  propo-' 

fition,  may  contain  or  receive  both  thefe.  (J^^j^ 

ffTe  know  not  wiy  Dr  Johnfon  has  inferted  the  <tvord  once  here.   By  certainly  ftill  exprejfes  ntuation« 
and  in  tbU/cnft  u  applied  to  diftingw/h  various  points  in  the  compafsi  as  W.  by  N.— N£.  by  E.  l^e.  ^ 

«...•:.  «j  .      .  .     .  i  '.  •       i   * 
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ktnxinj^  noife  among \hem,^  as  if  it  bad  been  the 
ruftling  fouhd  of  the  fea  afar  off.  Hayward. 

(i.)  ♦  BUZZARD.  »./.  [bu/ard,  Fr.]  x.  A  de- 
g-enerate  or  .mean  fpecies  of  hawk. — 

More  pity  that  the  e^gle  fliould  be  mawlM, 
While  kites  'ai?d  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Shaif 

The  noble  buzzard  ever  pleased  me  beft  ; 
Of  fmall  renowni  'tis  true :  for,  not  to  lie, 
We  call  him  biit  a  hawk  by  courtefy.    Dryden, 

3.  A  blockhead;  a  dunce.— Thofe  blind  bwt^ 
^ardsy  who,  in  Lite  years,  of  wilful  malicioufnefs, 
would  neitlier  learn  themfelves,  nor  could  ttfach 
others  any  thing  at  a]U'  Afcham. 

(a.)  BuzzARi),  in  ornithology,  .the .name  of  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  the  hawk  kind.    See  Falco. 

Buzzard  dik^fs,  a  place  in  Perthfhire,  about 
7  OT  8  miles  SE.  of  Dunkcld,  where  the  ancient 
Caledonians  entrenched  themfelves  during  the  Ro- 
man invaaon  under  Agricola.  "  Tfhe  bu:(zard 
U ike  or  vallum,  ((ays  Mr,  Ritchie,)  is  ftill  in  many 
places  3  or  10  feet  high."  Stat.  Ace,  Vol.  IX.  p.  a6a. 
'  •  BUZZER.  «,./  [from  huzz.^  A  fccret 
whifperer. — 

Her  brother  is  in  fecret  come  from  France, 

And  wants  not  buzzes  to  iiifeft  his  ear 

With  petulant  fpccchcs  of  his  father's  death, 

'  Shake/peart* 

(I.)  *  BY.  prep,  [bh  big^  Saxon]  i;  It  note«^ 
the  agent. — The  Moor  is  with  child  by  yoq,  Laun- 
celot.  5^i«;^.— The  grammar  of  a  language  is 
fomelimes  to  Be  carefully  ftudicd  by  a  gown-man. 
Locke. '^ 

Death's  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave. 

Sought  by  the  wretdi,  and  yanquiJh'<l  by^he 
brave.  Garth. 

4.  It  notes  the  inftrum,ent,  and  is  commonly  ufed 
aftt-r  a  verb  neuter,  where  twitb  would  be  piit  af- 
fer  an  active ;  as,"  he  killed  her  <with  a  fwofd ;  (he. 
died  by  a  fword. — 

3ut  bi  Pelides'  arms  when  He<flor  fell. 
He  choie  ^neas,  and  he  cKofe  as  welj!  bryden. 

3.  I^  noj^sthecaufeof  any  efftja,—  *         '^ 

I  vjtw,  by  no  prefiimption'led, 
your  revels  of  the  night.  P^^meL 

By  woe  the  foul  to  daring  a^ion  fteals, 
By  woe  in  plaintlefs  patience  it  excels.  Savage. 

4.  It  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thine  is  per- 
formed, or  obtained.— you  muft.  think,  if  we  give 
you  any  thing,- v^e  hope  to  gain  ijp  you.  Shaitf.-^ 

Happier  I  had  it  fuflic'd  him  to  have  knoiim 

Good  by  itfelf,  ^nd  evil  not  at  all.    '  Par.  Loft. 

— The  heart  knows  i^t.by  iUVlf,  which  nothing 

in  the*  world  befides  can  give  it  any  kno^vledge  of. 

South,,— ^t  obtfLOi  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude 

of  propoiitions  by  fenfation  and  refledUoh.  Watt's 

Lpgick.    s.  It  fhews  the  m'aiiner  of  aii  a^flion.— 

1  hai^e  no  patience.;  flie'confumes  the  time  ^ 

In  idle  talk,  and  pwn^  her  frvlfe  belief:      "  '•  ' 

Seize  her  iy  force, 'arid' bear  Tier  henpe  unheard. 

hryd<n. 
— This  fight  had  more  weight  with  lum^  as  by 
good  luck  not  above  two  of  th^t.  venerable  bodv 
Were  f^Iltn  afieep.  !i^4/</j^n. —      »    ' 

By  chance,  within  a  ni^igjibouring  brook. 
He  law  his  branching^  horns,  and  alterM  look. 

Addifon, 
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ti;  After-;  according  to;  noting ImJwtioft  or  con- 
formity.— The  gofpel  gives  us  fuch  laws,  as  every 
man,  that  underftands  bimfelf,  would  ohufe  to 
live  hy,  TiUotfun.^-Avi  the  divifions  I  have  made,  I 
liave  endeavoured,  the  be^  I  could,  to  govern  my- 
Telf  hy  the  diverfity  of  matter.  Zori^?.— This  (hip, 
by  good  luck,  fdl  into  their  hands  at  lait,  and  for- 
ced ft  a  model  to  bwild  others i^.  ArhutbnoU  \%. 
from;  noting  ground  of  judgment^  or  c<unipa- 
Tifon. — 

Thus,  by  the  mufick,  we  may  know» 

When  .noble  wits  a  hunting  go. 

Through  groves  that  on  Pamallix^grow.  Waller. 
— J5;  what  he  has  done,  before  the  war  in  which 
lie  was  engaged,  we  ma;J'  exped  what  he  ^vill  do 
afler  a  peace*  Drydert. — . 

The  ton  of  Hercules  he  JHftly  feem^ 

5yhisbroad(houlder8  and  giganticl^  limbs.  Dryd, 
'  Who's  that  ftranger  ?  £1  his  warlike  port, 

ffis  fierce  deracanonr,  and  ereded  leok^ 

He's  of  no  vulgar  note,  Drjden, 

Judge  the  event 

By  what  has  pats'd.  Drydtn. 

— "Rie  punilhmeutt  is  ncft  to  be  meafured  by  the 
^gmeatnefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the  matter,  but  i/the 
oppolition  it  carries  and  ftands  in»  to  that  re- 
fpe<fl  and  lubmiflion  that  is  due  to  the  fether. 
Locke. — By  your  defcription  ti  the  town,  1  ima- 
;giBe  it  to  lie  under  fome  great  enchantment.  Pope. 
— By  what  I  liave  always  heard  and  read,  I  tauce 
the  ftrength  of  a  nation—.  Siuiff.  13.  It  notes 
the  fnm  of  the  difference  between  two  things  con^r 
|)ared. — 

Meantime  (he  ftands  provided  of  a  Laius, 

More  young  and  vigorous  too  by  twenty  lyings. 

Dryden. 
IIt!'r  brother  Rivcr^ ' 

Etc  this  Hes  fborter  by  the  hdA  at  Pomfret, 

Ro<ive. 
—-By  giving  the  denomination  to  lefs  quantities  of  j 
fiver  by  one  10th,  you  take  from  their  due.  LccAem 
i4.  It  notes  co-operation. — By  her  he  ha<l  two 
children  at  ooe birth.  SbakeJ^are,  %$.  For;  not- 
ing continuance  df  time.  This  fenfe  is  ndt  now 
in  ufe.— Ferdinand  *nd  Ifabella  recovered  the 
kingdom' of  Granada  from  the  Moors;  having 
l)et*p  in  polTeflion  thei-eof  ij^p  the  fpace  of  700  yearsL 
Bacon.  1 6.  As  Xoon  as;  not  later  th^;  noting 
lime,— 

.  Bf  this,  the  fons  of  Conftantine  vhkh  fled, 

Ambrife  and  Uthyr,  did  ripe  years  attain. 

Fairy  Qutffi. 
He<Stor,  iy  the  "fifth  hour  of  the  fun. 

Will,  with  a  trumijet,  *twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 

To  morrow  morning  call  fome  knights  to  arms. 

Sbake/heHre. 
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He  errM  not;  for,  b;  this,  the  hcav'nly  oands 
Down  from  a  fky  of  jafper  tightcd  now 
In  paradife.  Milton. 


Thde  have  their  courfe  to  finilh  round  the 
earth 
By  morrow  evening.        Miltoi^s  PardSfe  Loji. 
The  angelick  guards  afcending,  mute  and  fed 
For  man :  for  of  his  flate  by  this  they  knew. 

Patadife  Loft. 
— By  that  time  a  fiege  is  carried  on  two  or  tliree 
days,  I  am  altogether  loit  and  bewildered  in  it. 


Addifon.-^By  this  time  the  very  foundjtlon  wat 
removed.  Sivift. — By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  from  the  building  of  Rome,  the  tribune^ 
pitKeed  fo  far,  as  to  accufe  and  £ne  the  oonfuls. 
S<wift.    f  7.  Bdide;  noting  paffj^e.— Many  beau- 
tiful places  Itaading  along  thefea-fhore,  make  the 
town  appear  longer  than  it  is,  to  thofe  that  fail 
by  it.  AddifoH,    18.  Befide;  near  to;  in  pretence; 
Doting  proximity  of  place. — So  thou  thay'fi  (ay, 
the  king  lies  by  a  be^ar,  if  a  beggar  dweU'  near 
him ;  or  the  chsrck  Icands  iy  thy  tabour,  if  thy 
tabcHir  ftaod  iy  the  church.  Shake/peart. — 
Here  he  comes  himlelf  ^ 
If  he  be  vcnrth  any  man's  good  voices 
That  good  man  fit  down  b^  hun.     Bern  Jonfon. 

A  fpacious  plain,  vhereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue:  hy  fome,  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing.  Mlnm. 

Stay  iy  me;  thou  art  refolute  and  Cauth&l ; 
f  have  employment  worthy  of  thy  arm.  pryden^ 
19.  Before  bimfilf^  bcrfelf^  or  tbethjelvejp  it  jnptcs 
the  abfenceof  aH  others.^»-$itting  in  fome  place^ 
by  bimjelf^  let  \i\xfi  trap  flate  into  EqgVih  his  for- 
mer lefloisi.  <4/^m.^$olyman  refolved  to  affauk 
the  breach^  after  he  h?d,  by  bimfelft  in  a  melan- 
choly mood,  !walked  up  and  -down  in  his  tent. 
KnolUs*j  Hifiory  of  tbe  Turbj.^-l  know  not  whe- 
ther he  wiU  amiex  his  difcouxfc  to  his  appendix, 
or  publifh  it  by  itfeif,  or  at  alL  Boyi^.— lie  will 
imagine,  that  the  km^  jvid  his  minivers,  iat  down 
aaid  made  them  hy  tbem/elvejf  and  then  tsof.  them 
to  their  allies,  to  fign.  Svfift. — 

Mo/e  pleas'd*  to  kec;p  it*  tiU  tjieir  fineiids 
could  oome, 
Thoneat the  fweetcft  bytbemjelvet athome.  Pope. 
ao.'  At  haad.— 'He  kept  then  fome  of  the  fpirit  by 
hhn,  to  verify  what  he  believes.  Bcj/r.— The  mer- 
chant is  riot  forced  to  keep  fo  much  money  At 
him,  as  in  other  places,  :where  they  have  aot  nicft' 
a  (iipply.  pocke.  ai .  It  is  tbe  Ibleflui  form  of 
^eawng,— ' 

His  godhead  f  invoke,  hy  him  I  fwear.  DryL 
Vk.  It  ]^  ufed  ifi  form«  of  adjuring,  or  obtefUng<- 
'    '  Which,  O !  avert  by  yon  etherial  light. 
Which  I  have  loft  for  this  eternal  night ; 
Or  if,  by  dearer  tie?,  you  may  be  won, 
Bjy  your  dead  fire,  aiid  by  your  living  fon.  Dryd. 
Now  by  your  joys  on  earth,  your  hopes  in 
heav'n,  '• 

-  Q  fpare  this  great^  this  good,  this  aged  king ! 

Drydktt* 
O  cruel  youtt ! 
By  aH  the  pain  that  v^-rings  py  torturM  foul ! 
By  all  the  dear xleceitfii]  hopes  you  gave  me, 
O;  ccafe !  at  kaft,  once  mote  delude  my  for^ 
rows.  Smith* 

%%.  it  fignifles  fpecification  and  particuUrity. — 
Upbraiding  heav^i,  from  whence  this  lineap 
came,       ■      -       - 
And  trruel  calls  the  gods,  and  cruel  thee,  by 
'     nstme.  Dryden. 

34.  By  jproxy  of;  noting  fubflitution.— The  gods 
were  faid  to  feaft  with  the  Ethiopians^  thai  is,' 
they  were  prefent  with  them  by  their  ftatues. 
Broome.  %$.  In  the  fame  dire<ftion  with.— They 
are  alfo  ftriated,  or  furrowed,  by  the  length,  and 
the  fides  curioufly  punched,  or  pricked.  Gre<w. 
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fff.)  *  By.  adi*.  X.  Near;  at  a  fmall  diftance. — 
And  in  it  lies,  the  god  of  fleep  ; 

Andy  fnortin^  by^ 
^  We  may  deicry 

The  monJler»  of  the  deepw  Lrydltn^ 

a.  Befide;  pafling. — 

I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horife.    Who  wa»'t  came  By  f 

Shakefpeare. 
i.  In  prefence.-— The  fame  woida  in  my  lady  Phi- 
Kicela's  mouthy  as  from  one  woman  to  an«thes» 
fo  as  theie  was  no  other  body  By 9.  might  have  had 
a  better  grace.  Sidnty, — 

I'll  not  be  byy  the  while  ^  my  liege,  farewel ; 
What  will  become  heseofy  theee'fr  none  caa  tell. 

Sbakefpeare^ 
There  while  I  fing,  if  gentle  youth  be  hy. 
That  tunes  my  lute»  and  winds  the  llrings  ib 
high.  HTalkr^ 

Ms^ners  and  witnefles  were  waiting  By  ; 
Tli«fe  hatf  been  taught  to  fwear,.  and  thofe  to- 
die.  Rofieommon, 

-<-You  hate  put  a  principle  into  him,  which  will 
influence  his  anions,  when  you  are  not  By.  Locke. 
(i.)  By  and  attoor,  in  Scots  law,  befides;; 
over  and  above.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  indentures^ 
Impeding  penalties  to  be  incurred  for  failure  of 
duty,  "  hy  andattour  performance.** 

(».}  •  By  and  by.    In  a  ftiort  time.— He  over* 
took  Amphialus,  who  had  been  ftaid  here,  and 
ify  {tfuthf  called  him  to  fight  him.  Sidney.—' 
The  noble  knight  alighted  By  and  by^ 
From  lofty  fteed,  and  bad  the  lady  ftay. 
To  fee  what  end  of  fight  ihodd  hun  bcfiU  that 
day.  Spenjer. 

In  the  temple,  by  and  by%  with  Q8» 
Thefe  couples  fliall  etemally  be  knit.    ShakeJ^^ 
O  how  this  (pring  ef  love  relembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  ihews  all  the  beauty  of  the  fun» 
And  fy  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Sbakejheare. 
Xow  a  fenfible  man»  By  and  By  a  fool,  and  pre- 
fotly  a  beaft.  Sbakejjteare^j  Othello. 

(III.)  *  By.  w./  t  [from  the  pcepofition.1  Some- 
thing not  the  diie^  and  immediate  objea  of  re- 
gard.— In  this  inftance^  there  is,  upon  the  byt  ta 
he  noted,  the  percolation  of  the  verjuice  through 
the  wood.  Bqcon. — Thi*wolf  was  forced  to  make 
bold,  evei  and  anon,  with  a  flieep  in  private,  by 
the  By.  V Eftrange.—Yituct  we  may  underftand, 
to  add  that  upon  the  by^  that  it  is  not  neceflary. 
BojU.-^ 

So,  while  Biy  lov'd  revenge  is  full  and  high, 
I'll  give  you  back  your  kingdom  by  the  by. 

Drydeiu 

(IV.)  •  By,  in  compofition,  implies' fomething 

out  of  the  ditedt  way ;  andV  confequently,  fome 

obicurity,  as  a  by-road  \  foraething  irregular,  as  a 

by-end  \  or  Ibmething  collateral,  as  a  by-concern' 
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ment ;  or'prfvate,  as  a  bf'la<wt»  This  compofifiocK 
fs  ufed  at  pleafure,  and  will  be  underftood  by  the 
examples  following : 

( I.)  *  By-coff£bhouss.  n.f.  a  coffeehoufe 
in  an  obfcure  place.'— I  afterwasds  entered  a  by- 
coffeeboa/cf  that  flood  at  the  uppes  end  of  a  nar* 
row  lane,  where  I  met  with- a  non-Juroc.  jlddif. 

'  (a.)  •  By-gdncean WEN-T.  n-/"  An  affair  whiclv 
is  not  the  main  bufinefe. — Our  plays,  befides  the 
main  defign>  have  under-plots,  or  fy-eomrernmentj^ 
or  leii  confiderable  petibns  and  intrigues,  whiclk 
are  carried  oa  with  the  motion  of  the  main  plot» 
Dndem. 

{3.)'  *  By-dependence,  n./.    Aa appendage^ 
fonvkhing  accidentally  depending  on  another.^— 
Thefe, 

And  your  thrse  motives  to  the  battle,  with 

I  know  not  how  much  more,  jhould  be  de- 
manded ; 

And  ail  the  other  ly-depefident1ei% 

£rom  chance  to  chance*  ShakeJ^rt*^ 

(4.)  *  Br-DESiCM»  n./.Aa  incidental  pux« 
pofev — 

And  if  file  mifs  the  moufe  trap  hjxeAp 

They'll  ferve  for  other  bydejignj. 

And  make  an  artifi  trnderftand,, 

To  copy  out  her  leal  or  hand  ; 

Or  find  void,  places  in  the  papes^ 

To  fteal  in  ibmething  to  entrap  hec.  HtuUiras^ 

(iS'}  *  By-bnd.  If./.  Private  intereftrj  fecret 
advantage. — ^AU  people  that  worfliip  for  fear,  pro- 
fit, or  iome  other  By-end^  fiall  within  the  intend- 
ment of  this  fable.  VE^ranga. 

(6.)  •  Ry-conb.  adj.  [a  Scotch  word.]   Paft. — 
Tell  him,  you're  fure 

All  in  Bohemia's  well :  this  latisfadtion. 

The  by-gone  day  proclaimed.  SbaJtefpeare- 

-^ As  we  have  a  conceit  of  motion  coming,,  as  welt 
as  By-gone  \.  fo  have  we  of  time,,  which  depepdetl^ 
thereupon^  Crew^ 

(7.)  *  By-interest.  «./.  Intereft  diilind  frort^ 
that  of  the  public.-*- Various  fadions  and  parties, 
all  aiming  at  ^^iFin/^r^,.  without  any  fincere  re- 
gard to  the  publick  godd.  Jtterbury. 

( S. )  *  By-law.,  n, /.  £y-lawj  are  orders  made 
in  court-leetSy  or  court  ^ons,,  by  common  a^ 
fent,  for  the  good  of  thofe  that  make  them,  far- 
ther than  the  publick  law  binds.  Co^iueL — There, 
was  aHb  a  law,  to  reftsain  the  by4a<uu  and  ordi- 
nances of  corporations.  ^roj^-^In  the  beginning, 
of  this  record  is  inserted  the  law  oe  inftitution ;: 
to  which  are  added  two  bf-lawjf.  as  a  comment 
upon  the  general  law.  Addifoh. 

(9.).  By-laws  are  laws  made  ^lier^  or  by  the 
by ;  in  particular  cafes  whereunto  the  public  law 
doth  not  esGtend.  Guilds  and  fisatecnities  of  trader 
by  letters  patent  of  incorporation,,  may  likewife 
nvike  by-laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  trade  a* 
mong  J:hemfelve8  or  others.  In  Scotland  the(& 
laws  are  called  laws  of  Byrlaw,  «r  Burlaw  $ 

which 
as  a  fubftantive  noun.     In  none  of  his  authorkies  above 


"f-  Dr  JotfNSON  fs  wrong  mjlattng  by  here^ 
mtotedt  and  indeed  in  no  cafe  <whatc'vcri  that  <ive  can  recolU3<,  does  BY  e*ver  exprefs  any  name  or  fub- 
ftance,  real  or  imaginary.  The exprejjtons  **'RY  the  by"  and  "  upon  the  by^'  art  evidently  sdvet^ 
bial,  Hie  BY  and  by  ;  <which  i'e  has  very  properly  made  a  diftinS  article.  In  Latin  and  Greek  they  are 
expreffrdin  one  <a;(?r4— Obiter,  vm^i^yuu 

X  Dr  Ash  ranks  by,  in  tbejefenfes^  as  an  adjeAive,  fS^hicb  it  c^^rtainly  muft  be  conjidered  in  all  fueh 

«esf  *ufJbere  the  primitives  are  disjoined  by  thro<ujing  out  the  hyphen.     But  mojl  of  the  compound^  enu* 
*atcd  ^  X>r  Johnson  itj  the fub/equent  ///?,  arefuJfcifPtlf  eftatlijhed  by  cujom. 
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lit^hich  are  made  hf  neighbours  ele^fted  by  com*- 
tRon  confent  in  the  byriaw  courtsi  wherein  know- 
ledge is  taken  of  complaints  between  neighbour 
and  neighbour ;  Which  nien  fo  chofen  are  judges 
'  and  arbitrators,  and  ftyled  Byrlaw-m^n.  And 
byrlaws,  according  to  Skene>  are  Jegfj  ruflicorum, 
laws  made  bv  hufbandmen^  or  town/hips,  con- 
cerning neighbourhood  among  them.  AH  by-laws 
are  to  be  reafonable,  and  for  the  common  benefit, 
not  private  advantage  of  particul;jr  perfons,  and 
ihuft  be  agreeable  to  the  public  laws  in  being. 

{le.)  ♦  BY-MaTTKR.  If./  Something  inci-- 
dental.— I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter, 
be  would  put  that  which  was  moft  material  into 
the  poftfcnpt^  as  if  it  had  been  vl  by-matters  Baeon, 
(n.)  *  By-name.  ».yi  A  nick-name^  name 
of  reproach,*  or  accidental  appellation.— Robert, 
eldeft  fbn  to  the  ConquerOnr,  afed  (hort  hofe,  and 
thereupon  was  by-named  Court-hofe,  and  ftiewed 
firft  the  ufe  of  them  to  the  Englilh.  Camden. 

(12.)  *  bY-pAST.  adj.  Paft;  a  term  of  the 
Scotch  dialed.— Warsv  peitilences,  and  difeafes, 
have  not  been  fewer  for  thefe.300  jesur^  fy^SaJif 
than  eVer'they  had  been  fince  we  have  had  re- 
cords. 

(13.)  *  By-path.  «./.  A  private  6r  6bfcure 
path.— 

HeaVh  knows,  my  fan, 

Fy  what  bj-path  and  indiredt  crook'd  ways, 

1  got  this  crown.  Sbakejpeare. 

(14.)  •  By-respect.  «./.  Private  end  or 
view.— It  may  be  that  fome,  upon  byrefpeSs^  find 
fomewhat  friendly  ufage  in  ufance,  at  fome  of 
their  hands.  Caredo. — The  archbiihops  and  bi- 
ihops,  next  under  the  king,  have  the  government 
of  the  church :  be  not  you  the  mean  to  prefer 
any  to  thofe  places,  for  any  byreJpeBs^  but  only 
for  theu:  learning,  gravity,  and  worth.  Bacon,-^ 
Auguftus,  who  was  not  altogether  fo  good  as  he 
was  wife,  had  fome  byrefpeSts  in  the  ena^ttg  of 
this  law ;  for  to  do  any  thing  for  nothing,  w^s 
not  his  maxim.  Dryden* 

(15.)  •  By-road.  n.f.  4ixx 
cd  path.— 

Through  llipp'ry  by^roadst  dark  and  deep. 

They  often  climb,  and  often  creep.         S<wift. 

(16.)  *  By-room.  n.A  A  private  room  within 
another.— I  pr*ythee,  do  thou  ftand  in  fome  bj^ 
roomy  while  I  queftion  my  puny  drawer  to  what 
end  he  gave  the  fugar.  Sbakefpeare. 
,  (r?.)  *  By-speech.  ». /.  An  incidental  or 
cafual  fpeech,  not  diredlly  relating  to  the  point. 
—When  they  come  to  al  ledge  what  word  and  what 
law  they  meant,  their  cohimbn  ordinary  pra<Sice 
is  to  quote  by-fpeechej,  in  fome  hiftorical  narration 
or  other,  and  to  ufe  them  as  if  they  were  written 
in  moft  exaft  form  of  law.  Hoohr. 

(18.)  *  By-stander.  »./  A  looker  on;  one 
unconcerned. — She  broke  hei-  feathers,  and,  falling 
to  the  ground,  was  taken  up  by  the  by-fianders. 
V Efirange.'^ii\it by-Sanders  alked  him,  why  he 
ran  away,  his  bread  being  weight  ?  Locke. 

it 

•|"  Dr  Johnson  Is  mifiaken  byflating  by-west  as  a  fubftantive  noun.  //  neither  exprtjjes  the  name 
nor  the  fubftance  of  any  thing,  InfaSy  it  is  not  a  compound,  but  t^o  di/linS  <words  ;  and  ou:^ht  to  tare 
had  no  place  in  this  lifl  of  the  compounds  ^  B  Y  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  pre^ioufly  explained  ibem  obci-Cj  in  4 
I.  dcf.  8.  It  does  not  come  under  any  one  of  his  introdtf3ory  defit.i  iofisj  in  §  IV. ;  bti  g  ntithrr  expr^f'^ 
fve  of  **  obicuntYf*'  nor  of  any  thing  "  in-ejjular,  colbteral,  orpriv:.te;'  but  mertly  ps'.nt-ng  ov:  :'S. 
art  to  be  weft  ward.  r^-  ■.■    ^u  C^r% 
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( 19.)  *  fiv-sTREET.  n.f.    'An  obicure  ftreeL— 
The  broker  here  his  fpacious  beaver  wears. 

Upon  his  brow  fit  jealoufied  and  cares ; 

Bent  on  fome  mortgage,  to  avoid  reproach. 

He  feeks  by-flreets^  and  laves  the  expenfirc 

coach.  .  Gof. 

^  (10.)  *  By-view.  «./.    Private  felf-interefted 

purpole. — No  by-vicws  6f  his  own  iball  miflead 

him.  Jtterburxf    , . 

(11.)  ♦  By-walk.  «./.  A  private  walk;  not 
the  mam  road. — He  moves-afterwards  in  by-^waUsi 
or  under-plots,  as  diverfions  to  the  main  defign, 
left  it  fhould  grow  tedious ;  though  they  are  ftill 
naturally  joined.  Dry  den. — The  chief  avenue  ought 
to  be  the  raoft  ample  and  noble ;  but  there  ihouid 
be  bytiualksy  to  retire  into  fometimes,  for  eafe 
and  refrelhment.  Broome. 

(41.)  *  By-way.  n.f.  A  private  and  obfcure 
way. — Ni^ht  ftealths  are  commqiily  driven  in  by- 
*ways^  and  by  blind  fords,  unuled  of  any  but  fuch 
like.  Spenfer  on  Ireiahd, — 

Other  by-ways  he  him  (elf  betook, 

Whf  re  ne^er  foot  of  living  weight  did  tread. 

.  ^  Spen/er. 

Wholly  abftain,  or  wed :  thy  beauteous  Liird 

Allows  thee  choice  of  paths ;  take  no  by-wayst 

But  gladly  welcome  what  he  doth  aflbfd ; 

Not  gnidging  that  thy  luft  hath  bounds  afld 
ftays.  Herbert. 

— A  fervant,  or  a  favourite.  If  he  be  in  want,  and 
no  other  apparent  cauie  of  efteem,  is  commonly 
thought  but  a  by-way  to  clofe  corruption.  Bacon. 
— This  Is  wonderfully  diverting  to  the  undei- 
ftanding,  thus  id  receive  a  precept,  as  it  were, 
through  a  byfu/ay,  and  to  apprehend  an  idea  that 
draws  a  whole,  train  after  it.  Addlfon. 

(13.)  -•  Fy-west.  »./.f  Weft  ward}  to  the 
weft  of. — Whereupon  grcw  that  by-word,  ufed 
by  the  Irifli,  that  they  dwelt  by-^eft  the  lay, 
which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the  Harrow. 
Dalles  on  Ireland. 

(a4-}  •  By-word.  n.f.    A  dying :  a  proverb. 
Bafliful  Henry  be  depoied  j  whofe  cowardice 

Hath  made  us  by-fihords  to  our  enemies.  Shot. 
— I  knew  a  wife  man,  that  had  it  for  a  by-word^ 
when  he  faw  men  haften  to  a  concluilon.  Stay  a 
little,  that  we  may  make^an  end  the  fooner.  Ai- 
€on. — We  are  become  a  by-^vord  among  the  na- 
tions for  our  ridiculous  feuds  and  animoCties. 
Mdifon.—li  will  be  his  lot  often,  to  look  Angular, 
in  loofe  and  licentious  times,  and  to  become  a 
by-nuord  and  a  reproach,  among  the  inen  of  wit 
and  pleafurc.  Atterburv. 

*  BYASS.  n.f.  See  Bias.  Every  inordinate 
luft  is  a  falfe  byafs  upon  men's  underftan dings, 
which  naturally  chraws  towards  atheifm.  Tillotfon. 

BYBLIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Miletus,  who  falling  in  love  with  her  brother 
Ca  UN  us,  killed  herfelf,  and  was  metamorphofed 
into  a  fountain. 

BYBLUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Phoenieia,  fituated  between  Berytus  and  Botrys ; 


I  obfcure  unfrequent- 
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It  was  the  royal  refidence  of  Cinyras,  and  facred  and  of  guns  .^34.    In  1718,  he  was  mlade  acJmirlt 

to  Adonis.    Pompey  delivered  it  from  a  tyrant,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Beet ;   and  \va5 

whom  he  can  led  to  be  beheaded.    It  ftooJ  near  font  with  a  fqiiadron  into  the  Mediterranean  fbr* 

the  fea,  on  an  eminence,  and  near  it  ran  the  Ado-  the  protection  of  Italy,  againft  the  invaiion  of 

nis  into  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  now  in  ruins.  the  Spaniards ;  who  had  furprized  Sardinia,  and 

BYBITRY,  a  town  NW.  of  Fairfoixl,  Glou-  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.    In  this  expedition  he 

ceflerfliire.  difpatched  captain  Walton   in   the  Canterbur)'^ 

BYCHOW,  a  fmall  town  of  Poland,  inLithua- -     ^      .- 


nia,  fituatcd  on  the  river  Dnieper.  Lon.  jo.  a. 
E.  J^t.  c.v  ^7.  N. 

To  BYDDE.  V.  a.  ohf.    To  publilh.  CImnc. 

•  BYE,  or  Bef,  coioae  immediately  from  the 
Saxon,  iee  bcdn^^  L  e.  a  dwelling. 

BYE15E,  «./  o6f    A  dwelling.  Gi^fon. 

BYER,  w.  /.  ch/:    A  cow-houfe.  y1/b. 

BYERLEY,  North,  )  Two  villagt-s  in  York- 

B y  f  R  L  E  V,  Sou  r  H ,      5  Ihin^*  near  Bradford. 

BYFIELD,  in  Northampton  ihire,  between  Ban- 
bury and  Daventry. 

BYFLEETn  in  Surry,  near  Cobham. 

BYFORD,  two  villages ;  i.  in  Hereford  Hi  Ire, 
near  Bncdwatxiin :  a.  in  Holdemefs,  Yorkfliire. 

BYFORNE,  prei>.  ehfi    Before.  C/»/i«.-. 

BYGHOF,  or  Bymchow,  a  town  of  Ruffian 


with  5  more  Ihlps  in  pucfuit  of  (ix  Spanifh  men 
of  war,  with  galleys,  fire-ihips,  bomb-veflfels,  and 
flore-ihip3,  who  foparated  from  the  main  fleet, 
and  ftood  in  for  the  Sicilian  (bore.  The  captain's 
laconic  epiftle  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of  re-^ 
cord ;  which  (bowed  that  fighting  was  his  talent 
as  well  as  his  Admiral's,  and  not  writing.  '*  Sir^ 
We  have  taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  Spanifh  flilps 
and  veiiels  wiiich  were  upon  the  coaft  as  per  mar^ 
gin,  Canterbm-y,  off  Syracufe,  I  am,  occ.  G. 
Walton,  Au.-uft  i6th,  171 8."  From  the  ac- 
count rv-'fcired  to,  it  appeared  that  he  had  t'akcii 
4  Spaniih  men  of  war,  with  a  bomb-veflel  and  a 
Clip  laden  with  arms ;  and  burned  4  vi'ith  a  fire- 
Uiip  and  bomb-vcflll.  I'hc  king  made  the  admi- 
ral an  handfome  prcfent,  and  font  him  plenipoten- 
tiary powiTS  to  negociate  ^vith  the  princjs  anvl 


30. 


Lithuania,  feated  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  palati-    flates  of  Italy  as  there  fliould  be  occafion.    He 
«n«.«  y>f  X.1, •...,: n^,.,   ,oz -.   e   ^c\xr:\^^      r —     _     pi'ocured  the  emperor's  troops  free  acccfs  Into  the* 

fortreifes  thit  /till  held  out  in  Sicily;  failed  after-' 
wards  to  M  ilta,  and  brought  out  the  Sicilian  g:al-' 
Icya,  and  a  Ihip  belonging  .to  the  Turky  company* 
Soon  aiter  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from  the 


nate  of  Miecillaw,  i86  m.  S.  of  Wilna.    Lon, 
xj.  E.  Lat.  ?;.  10.  N. 

BY  GRAVE-HALL,   NW.  of  Baldock,   Hert- 
ford. 

To  BYHETE,  v. ».  oh/.    To  promifc.  Cbauc. 


BYKER,  »./  ob/.    A  fray ;  a  quarrel.  emperor  Charles  VI.  written  with  hia  own  handy 

BYKESHOKE,  a  village  i  m.  Irom  Newcaftle   accompanieil  with  his  pi(fturc,  fet  round  with  ve- 


upon  Tyne. 

BYKE  WARE,  near  Hawkfbury,  Gloucellerih. 

EYLAND,  in  Yorklhire,  near  Thirik. 

BY-LAW.    See  By,  N^  IV.  §  8,  p. 

To  BYLEVE,  v.  n.  obf.  To  abide;  to  tarry. 
Cbaiu. 

BYLEY,  a  village  in  Chelhire,  NE.  of  Mid- 
dlewich. 

BYNALL,  3  miles  SE.  of  Wooton-Baflet. 

BYNAMY,  near  fleeds-Haven,  Cornwall. 

BYNCHOW.    SeeBYGHOF. 

To  BYNEMME,  v.  n.  obf.    Jo  bereave.  Ch. 

BYNEMP X.  adj.  obf.    Named.  Spfnfer. 

(i.)  BYNG,  Geoi^e,  lord  vifcount  Torrington, 
the  fon  of  John  Bying,  Efq;  was  bom  in  166  i. 
At  the  age  of  15,  he  went  voluntetr  to  fea  with 
the  king's  warrant.  His  early  engagement  in  this 
courfe  of  life  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring learning,  but  by  hi»  abilities  and  activity 
as  a  naval  commander  he  furnillied  abundant  mat- 
ter for  the  pens  of  others.  Aiter  being  fcveral 
times  advanced,  he  was,  in  1702,  raill'd  to  the 
comm.ind  of  the  NaJau,  a  third  ratw-,  and  was  at 
the  taking  and  burning  of  the  I-rench  fleet  at  Vi- 
go; and  in  1703,  he  wis  made  re;n*'^dmiral  of 
the  red.  In  1704,  he  f^rved  in  the  grand  fleet 
lent  to  the  Mediterranean  under  Sir  Cloudeily 
Shovel;  and  he  commanded  the  fquadron  that 
attacked,   cannonaded,  and,  reduced   Gibraltar, 


ry  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark  of  the  grateful  lienfc? 
he  had  of  his  fervices.  It  was  entirely  owing  ta 
his  advice  and  aliiftance,  that  the  Germans  retook 
the  city  of  Mefllna  in  17 19,  and  deftfoyed  the 
Ihips  that  lay  in  the  bafon ;  which  completed  the 
ruin  of  tlie  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  Spaniard* 
being  much  diftreued,  offered  to  quit  Sicily ;  but 
the  admiral  declared,  that  the  troop*  fiiould  ne- 
ver be  furfered  to  quit  the  illand  till  the  king  of 
Spain  had  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance/^  And 
to  his  condutft  it  was  entirely  owing  that  Sicil/ 
was  fubdued,  and  that  monarch  forced  to  accept 
the  terms  prcfcribed  him  by  the  Quadruple  alii-' 
ance.  After  performing  fo  many  iig^al  fervicesy 
the  king  received  him  S^ith  the  moft  gracio\is  ex-/ 
prelHons  of  fiivour  and  fatisfadtion ;  made  him 
rear-admiral  of  England  and  treafurtr  of  the  navy, 
one  of  his  moft  honourable  pnvy  council,  baron 
Byng  of  Southill  in  the  county  of  Bedtcrd,  vif' 
count  TorringtOii,  in  Devonfliire,  and  one  of  th;; 
knight  i  companions  of  the  Bath.  In  1717,  Gec/ 
II.  on  his  scceflion  to  the  crown,  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  naval  atTairs,  as  firft  lord  of  tier 
Adminity  ;  in  which  high  ftation  he  died  Jan.  i?, 
1 733,  in  the  70th  year  of  hii  age^  and  was  buried 
at  Southill  in  Bedfordlhire. 

(a.)fiYN'G,  George,  Efq;  the  unfortunate  foit 
of  the  fcrm'^n*,  was  bred  to  fea,  and  rofe  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue.    He  gave  many  proofs 


He  was  in  the  battle  of  M;daga,  and  was  knighted    of  courage ;  but  was  at  lafl  fliot,  upon  a  dubiou* 


for  his  gallant  behaviour  in  that  a^ion  by  queen 
Anne.  In  1705,  within  two  months,  he  took  la 
of  the  enemy's  largeft  privateers,  with  the  The- 
tis, a  French  man  of  war  of  44  guns;  and  alfo  fe* 
▼era]  merchant  fliips,  moft  of  them  richly  laden. 
The  number  of  men  taken  on  board  wa*  ao70. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 


fcntence  for  negle^fl  of  duty,  in  1757.    See  Eng- 
land,  HISTORY  OF. 

BYNiTH-WOOD,  in  the  county  of  ComwalV 
between  Leflcaid  and  Liuncefton. 

To  HYNOME,  -v.  a.  obf.    To  take  away.  Chn 
CYJM TOIJ,  a  town  near  Bitford,  Warwickfli^ 
Y  y  y  BYNWES- 
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BYNWESTON,  a  vDlage  in  Shropfhire,  near 
Montgomery  (h  ire. 

Tq  BYNYM.  v.  a.  obf.    To  bereave.  Cbauc. 

BY-PAST,  )  By-ROAD,  and   the  other  com- 

BY-PATH,  $  pounds  of  by.    See  Bv,  §  IV. 

BYRAFT.  part.  obf.  Bereft 

(i.)BYRAM,  a  town  in  Lancaftiire,  between 
Newton-Chapel  and  Leigh. 

{%.)  Byram,  a  Turkifti  feaft.    See  Bairam. 

BYRAMLIC,  a  prefent  given  at  the  byram. 

BYRCH  MAGNA, )  two  villages  in  Herefordfh; 

Byrch  PAP.VA,     5  S W.  of  Aconbury. 

BYRD,  William.    See  Bird,  N^  i. 

BYREBURN,  a  rivulet  in  Dumfries-fliire. 

Byreburn-foot,  a  place  in  Dumfries-fhire, 
Where  the  D.  of  Buctleugh  has  a  colliery ;  which 
is  wrought  by  a  water  engine  of  a  new  con  ft  ruc- 
tion ;  invented  by  Mr  Keir  of  Milholm.  It  is 
moved  by  a  large  fquare  bucket,  fufpended  from 
a  lever,  with  a  valve  at  the  bottom,  which  by  a 
peculiar  machinery,  Ihuts  and  opens,  at  the  in- 
ftant  the  bucket  nils  and  empties  itfelf.  The  o- 
ther  end  of  the  lever  being  fixed  to  the  pump,  the 
pumping  is  conftantly  carried  on,  by  the  continu- 
ed a»ition  of  the  bucket,  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing,  filling  and  emptying. 

iSYRGISIIERAD.    See  Birsay,  N**  i. 
*  BYRLAW,  or  Burlaw  LAWS,  in  Scotland.  See 
Ly-laws,  under  By,  N®  IV^^  9. 

(i.)  BYROM,  a  village  in  Yorkfliire,  near  Ferry- 
bridge. 

(1.)  Byrom,  John,  an  ingenious  poet  of  Man- 
chefter,  bom  in  179 1.  His  firft  poetical  eflay  ap- 
peared in  the  Spectator,  vol.  8,  N°  603,  beginning, 

"  My  time,  O  ye  Mufes,  was  happily  fpent." 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
i.i  17*4;  and  having  originally  entertained  thoughts 
of  pra*5tiling  phyfic,  to  which  the  title  of  doSor  is 
incident,  that  was  the  appellation  by  which  he 
was  always  known  ;  but  reducing  himfelf  to  nar- 
row circumftances  by  a  precipitate  marriage,  he 
fupported  his  family  by  teaching  a  new  metjiod 
of  writing  fhort-hand,  of  his  own  invention ;  until 
a.i  ellate  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  an  elder 
brotl'.er.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  wii,  of  which 
he  gave  many  humorous  fpecimens.  He  died  in 
176?;  and  a  colleAion  of  his  Mifcellaneous  Poems 
w.s  printed  at  Manchefter,  in  %  vols  8vo.  1773. 

BYRON'S  Islamd,  a  low,  woody,  and  very 

populous  illand  ill  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.     The 

p  ople  are  ftrong  and  adive,   and  their  counte- 

.  iiiccs  exprelfive  of  cheerfulnefs  and  intrepidity. 

Lon   173.  46.  E.  Lat.  1. 18.  S. 

BYRRHUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infers 
iH-Iouj^ing  to  the  order  of  colcoptcra.  The  feelers 
a  v  clavated,  pretty  folid,  nnd  a  little  compreOed. 
There  are  5  fpccies,  whic'  are  found  on  particu- 
l.ir  plants,  and  principally  diftinguilhed  from  one 
a^iothcr  by  the  colour  and  figure  of  the  elytra,  or 
c.  attaceous  wing-caf;:s.     See  Plate  XLI.  Fig.  8. 

i.Byrrhus  scrophularia:,  which  is  very 
t;onimon  upon  flowers,  is  very  hard  to  defcribc 
j>ii,p.riy.  Its  body  is  almoft  oval ;  the  ground 
r  >i«)ur  black ;  but  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen 
.Vp-  ;in»  almbll  entiivly  white,  owing  to  an  infinite 
5iii'utl)cr  of  minute  fcales,  of  that  colour,  with 
w'lich  it  is  covered.  The  head  is  fmall,  and  often 
(irawu  back  under  the  thorax,  which  is  broad, 
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covered  with  wRite  and  reddifti  icales,  thfoagfl 
which  the  black  ground  in  fome  places  appears. 
The  elytra  are  bent  in,  and  even  inclofe  the  fides 
and  under  part  of  the  body.  They  are  black, 
with  white  and  red  fcales,  which  form  a  kind  of 
embroidered  work.  There  is  ©bfervable  a  white 
tranfverfal  ftripe,  fomewhat  broad  on  the  top  of 
the  elytra ;  at  the  bottom  of  them,  there  arv  two 
white  diftindt  fpota  near  the  future,  one  upon  each 
elytrum.  The  ruddy  coloiur  occupies  chiefly  the 
lower  end  of  the  future  of  the  '•Jytra,  and  the  up- 
per part  of  them,  near  their  connedtion*  with  the 
thorax.  This  fpecies  is  common  in  gardens.  If 
rubbed,  the  fmall  coloured  fcale  comes  oflfy  and 
the  infe^  appears  almoft  entirely  black. 

s.  Bykrhus  vERBAsci  is  much  fmaller  than 
the  preceding;  (N**  i.)  its  figure  and  form  are 
however  the  iame ;  only  that  the  fcales  which  co- 
ver the  elytra  are  more  numerous  and  clofer  fet ; 
fo  that  the  black  colour,  which  conftitutes  the 
ground  of  the  elytra,  is'no  where  to  be  feen.  The 
icales  form  3  ftripes,  white,  tranfverfal,  and  un- 
dulated, between  which  intervene  ftripes  of  a  red- 
difh  brown  fliaped  in  the  lame  manner.  They  are 
fometimes  ftripped  oi  part  of  their  fcales,  which 
renders  them  lb  different  as  not  to  be  known  for 
the  fame  creatures.  The  larvae  of  this  infed,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  are  extreme- 
ly  voracious,  and  greatly  referable  thofe  of  the 
dermeftae.  Thofe  who  colled  fiibjeds  of  natural 
hiftory,  are  greatly  peftered,  and  but  too  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  them. 

BYRRUS.    SeeBiRRUS. 

BYRSA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  citadel  of  Car- 
thage. 

BYRSEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of 
Thrace,  who  having  entertained  Jupiter,  Mercu- 
ry, and  Neptune,  with  great  hofpitality,  was  of" 
fered,  as  a  reward  for  his  virtue,  wliatever  he 
(hould  afk.  Having  no  children,  he  alked  a  fon, 
whom  thefe  deities  accordingly  co-operated  to 
produce,  in  a  manner  not  more  mii-aculous  than 
ridiculous,  by  jointly  making  their  water  on  a 
bull's  hide ;  which,  being  buried  in  the  earth,  in 
due  time  produced  tlie  boy  Orion. 

BYRSODEPSiCON,[from/5«fr«,ritin,and^<'i*, 
I  drefs,]  an  epithet  given  to  fumach,  denoting  \Xs 
ufe  in  dyeing  of  leather.    See  S  u  m  a  c  h  . 

BYSAS,  a  Thracian  monarch,  who,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  founded  Byzantium.  £uf. 
tathius  makes  him  a  native  of  Megara,  who  ani- 
ved  in  Thrace,  and  fettled  there  with  a  colony  of 
Megarenfes,  a  iliort  time  before  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts. 

BYSEGID./flr/.oi/:    Bcfieged.  CAaw. 

BYSSINE,  adj.  [from  bxlpuy]  Silken.  JJh. 

BYSSUM,  or,  >  a  fine  thready  matter  produced 

([.)BYSSUS,  >  in  India,  Egypt,  and  about  Eiis 
in  Achaia,  of  which  the  richeft  apparel  was  an- 
ciently made,,  efpecially  that  worn  by  the  priefts 
both  Jewilh  and  Egyptian.  Some  interpreters 
render  the  Greek  /3ci<r«^,  which  occurs  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  by  fine  Unen.  But  ether 
verfions,  ae  Calvin's  and  the  Spanilh  printed  at 
Venice  in  1556,  explain  the  won!  hjflk;  and  yet 
bylTus  muft  have  been  different  fix>m  our  filk,  as 
appears  from  many  ancient  writers,  particularly 
Julius  Pollux.— M.  Simop,  who  renders  the  word 
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Vy  fine  linen,  adds  in  a  note,  "  that  there  was  a 
fine  kind  of  linen  very  dear,  which  the  great  lords 
alone  wore  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Egypt." 
"Ihis  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hefychius,  as 
well  as  with  Bochart's  obfervation,  that  the  byfl'us 
was  a  finer  kind  qf  linen,  which  was  frequently 
dyed  of  a  purple  colour.  Some  authors  will  have 
the  byflus  to  be  the  fame  with  our  cotton ;  others 
take  it  fe  the  iinum  ajbefiinum  ;  and  others  for 
the  lock  or  bunch  of  filky  hair  found  adhering  to 
the  pinna  marina,  by  which  it  fattens  itfelf  to  o- 
tber  bodies.  Authors  ufually  diftinguifh  two  forts 
of  byHus ;  that  of  Elis ;  and  that  of  Judaea,  which 
was  the  fineih  Of  this  latter  were  the  prieftly  or- 
{)aments  made.  Bonfrerius  fays,  that  there  muft 
have  been  two  forts  of  bylTus,  one  finer  than  the 
«ther ;  as  there  are  two  Hebrew  words  ufed  in 
Scripture  to  denote  byflus;  one  of  which  is  always 
iifed  in  fpeaking  of  the  habit  of  the  priefts,  and 
^he  other  of  that  of  the  Levites. 

(a.)  Byssus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mofles,  be- 
longing to  the  order  algae,  in  the  cryptogamia 
rlafs  of  plants ;  and  ranked  by  fome  under  Alga:^ 
the  57th  order  in  the  natural  method  ;  though  o- 
thcrs  rank  them  under  the  58th,  Fungi,  The  cha- 
racters are,  that  the  moifes  of  it  are  compofed  of 
timple  and  uniform  parts,  and  always  appear  in 
form  of  exorefcences,  either  of  a  woolly  or  of  a 
dufty  matter.  It  feems  properly  a  genus  of  a  mid- 
dle kind,  between  the  muihrooms  and  the  moifes, 
but  moft  approaching  to  the  latter,  as  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  it  are  of  longer  duration,  and  want  that 
flefhy  texture  which  diftinguilhes  the/wwjfiM  clafs, 
and  as  they  never  produce  heads,  nor  have  any 
thing  of  the  figure  or  texture  of /«»?/.  They  have 
not  yet  been  difcovered  to  have  either  flower  or 
feed,  but  appear  always  in  form  of  threads,  or  of 
a  light  down,  or  fine  powder,  an  the  furfece  of 
many  different  bodies,  but  principally  fuch  as  are 
ILible  to  putrefaAion.  Micheli,  in  his  iVw.  Gen. 
Plantarum^  p.  aio.  mentions  the  feeds  of  fome  of 
the  hjffi  :  but  later  botanifts,  and  particularly  the 
indefatigable  Dillenius,  were  never  able  to  obferve 
them.  This  toft  author  has  defcribed  40  fpecies 
of  thefe  fmall  plants.  There  are  1 5  fpecies  natives 
of  Britain,  which  grow  upon  old  walls,  rotten 
wood,  &c.  They  are  alfo  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  covering  the  ground  like  a  carpet.  See 
Plate  XLVI.  Ftf^.  ii. 

(.-?.)  Byssus  asbestinus,  a  fpecies  of  afbeflus 
or  combuftible  flax,  compofed  of  fine  flexible  pa- 
rallel fibres.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  Sweden, 
either  white  or  of  different  fliades  of  green.  At  a 
copper  mine  in  Wefhnannland,  it  forms  the  great- 
ell  part  of  the  vein  out  of  which  the  ore  is  dug ; 
and  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace  which  melts  the 
nietal,  is  changed  into  a  pure  femi-tranfparent 
irlafs. 

BY  THE  BY,  or  >  adn).  An  expreflion  of  apo- 
BY  THE  WAY,  $  logv,  for  fome  flight  digref- 
fion  from  the  immediate  fubjed  of  difcourfe.  We 
ftate  it  as  an  adverb,  or  ad'oerbial  exprfj/ton^  though 
confifting  of  three  words,  not  fo  much  becaufe  it 
is  expreffed  in  one  word  in  other  languages,  as  be- 
caufe the  word  by  is  in  no  cs&tTi  fubftanti've  nwn^ 
and  the  fynonime  way  is  here  ufed  in  a  fenfe 
quite  difterent  from  \X%  JtMantive  fignification,  a 
^atb  or  road.    See  By,  J  111 }  with  the  Note, 
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BYTHUS,  [fromiM-f,  profundity,]  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  Deity,  by  the  Valentinians. 

BYTON,  a  town  in  Herfordftiire,  E.  of  Pre- 
teign,  in  Radnorftiire. 

BYTRENT,  adj.  obf.  Catched  up.  BaUey. 

BYTTNERIA,  in  boUny,  a  genus  of  the  mo 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  claffi 
of  plants.  The  corolla  is  compofed  of  3  petals  5 
the  capfule  has  5  lobes,  and  is  covered  with  pric- 
kles.   There  is  only  one  fpecies. 

BYWHOPEN,  adj.  obf.  Stupified.  jijh. 

BYWORTH,  a  town  near  Petworth,  Suffex. 

BYZANT.    See  Besant,  #  i  and  a. 

BYZANTINA,  Blatta.  *eeBLATTA,N^IV. 

( I.)  BYZANTINE,  adj.  Of,  or  belonging  to 
Byzantium. 

(2.)*By2Avtinr.  SeeBiZANTiNE.  Byzantine 
is  the  true  orthography. 

BYZANTIUM,  an  ancient  cky  of  Thrace,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Bofphorus.  It  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  EufebiuB,  about  the  30th  Olympiad, 
while  Tullius  Hoftilius  reigned  in  Rome.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculutf,  the  foundations  of 
this  metropolis  were  laid  in  the  time  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, by  one  Byias,  from  whom  the  city  was 
called  Bwmtium.  See  Bysas.  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus  ascribes  the  founding  of  Byzantium  to  the  Mi- 
leiians,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Attica.  Some  ancient  medals  of  Byzan* 
titim,  which  have  reached  our  times,  bear  the  • 
name  and  head  of  Byfas,  with  the  prow  of  a  ihip 
on  the  reverie.  The  year  after  the  definition  of 
Jerufalem  by  Titus,  Byzantium  was  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province. .  In  A.  p.  193  it  took  part 
with  Niger  againft  Severus.  It  was  ftrongly  gar- 
rifoned  by  Niger,  as  being  a  place  of  the  utmoft 
impo-tance.  It  was  ibon  after  invefted  by  Severus; 
and  as  he  was  univerfally  bated  for  his  cruelty,  the 
inhabitants  defended  themfelves  with  the  greateft 
refolution.  They  had  been  fupplied  with  a  great 
number  of  warlike  machines,  moft  o^  them  in- 
vented and  built  by  Perifcus  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
and  the  greateft  engineer  of  his  age.  For  a  long 
time  they  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  affailant^ 
killed  great  numbers  of  them,  cruflied  fuch  as  ap- 
proached the  walls  with  large  ftones ;  and  when 
ftones  began  to  fail,  they  ufed  the  ftatues  of  their 
gods  and  heroes.  At  laft  they  were  obliged  to 
fubmit,  through  famme,  after  having  been  redu- 
ced to  the  neceflity  of  devouring  one  another. 
Severus  put  aU  the  magift  rates  and  foldiers  to  the 
fword ;  but  fpared  the  engineer  Perifcus.  Before 
this  fiege,  Byzantium  was  the  greateft,  moft  po- 
pulous, and  wealthieft  city  in  Thrace;  It  war. 
furrounded  by  walls  of  an  extraordinary  height 
and  breadth ;  and  defended  by  a  great  number  of 
towers,  7  of  which  were  built  with  fuch  art,  that 
the  leaft  noife  heard  in  one  of  tliem  was  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  all  the  reft.  But  Severus  wa^ 
no  fooner  matter  of  it,  than  he  laid  it  in  afhes. 
The  inhabitants  were  ftripped  of  all  thehr  eflfefts, 
and  fold  for  flaves,  and  the  walls  levelled  with 
the  ground.  By  the  chronicle  of  Alexandria  we 
arc  informed,  that  foon  after  this  j,terrible  cataf- 
trophe,  Severus  himfclf  caufcd  a  great  part  of  the 
ciity  to  be  rebuilt,  calling  it  Antonina  from  his  fon 
Antoninus  Caracalla.  In  1 6? ,  the  tyrant  Galienus 
wreaked  his  fiiry  on  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium. 
Yyva      ^  .        He 
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He  iat?ndrd  to  bcfiejje  il  ;  but  on  liis  arrival,  d^- 
fpaircd  of  being  ahie  lo  mako  h!mlMf  iiirtAtr  of 
^uch  a  ftro?ig  place.  lie  was  ailmittcd  the  next 
day,  hovvcvvr,  into  the  city;  Hnil  vithoiit  regard- 
ing the  terms  he  had  ag  ri^ed  to,  caufed  the  foldlcrs 
?ind  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  fword. 
Trebellius  PoUio  fays,  that  not  a  fiKtclepcriOn  was 
Jeft  alive.  What  the  rcafon  w.is  for  fucn  an  ex- 
traordinary' maflacre,  we  are  no  whtre  informed. 
In  tiic  wars  between  the  emperors  Liciniiis  and 
Maximin,  By/antium  was  obliged  to  fubniit  to 
the  latter,  but  was  foon  after  recovered  by  IJci- 
iiius.  In  313,  it  was  taken  from  Licinius  by  Con- 
Jtantine  the  Great,  who,  in  330  greatly  enlarged 
and  beautified  it.  He  began  undi  cxiendirig  its 
walls  from  fea  to  fea;  and  whUe  fome  of  the 
workmen  were  bufied  in  rearing  them,  others 
were  employed  in  raifmg  within  them  a  great 
number  of  ftately  buildings,  and  among  others 
^  palace  no  way  inferior  in  magnificence  and  extent 
to  that  of  Rome.  He  built  a  capitol  and  amphi- 
tlieatre,  made  a  circus  maximus,  feveral  forums, 
poiticoe9,  and  public  baths;  and  divided  the 
whole  city  into  14  regions.  Thus  Byzantium  be- 
icame  one  of  the  molt  flourifhing  and  populous 
cities  of  the  empirb.  Viifl  numbers  of  people 
flocked  to  it  from  Pontus,  Thrace,  and  Alia,  Con* 
ftantine  having  decreed,  that  fuch  as  had  lands  in 
thofe  countries  ihould  not  be  at  libtity  to  difpofe 
of  them,  nor  even  leave  them  to  their  Iteirs  at 
their  death,  unlefs  thev  had  a  houfe  in  his  new 
f itj^f  But  however  demous  the  emperor  was  that 
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his  city  (hould  be  filled  v/ith  jxjople,  he  did  not 
wiih  it  to  hi  inhabited  by  any  but  Chriftians.  He 
therefore  caufid  all  the  idols  to  be  pulled  dowt, 
and  all  their  churches  confecnited  to  the  tnic 
God.  He  built  bel?derf  an  inert dible  number  of 
churches,  and  caufcd  crofies  to  be  erected  in  all 
the  fquarcs  and  public  places  Moft  of  tne  baild- 
in^G  he i lie  linilLed,  it  was  folemnly  dedicVitd  t.> 
the  Vi;vi;i  ?Tary,  jiccording  to  Cedrcnus,  but,  ac- 
cordi'.i^  to  I'.iiftbii's,  to  the  Cod  of  Mi«rtyrs,  At 
the  ft  me  time  Byzantium  was  r-qualled  to  Rors 
in  point  of  privileges.  The  fame  rights  nnd  im- 
munitics  were  granted  to  its  inhabitants  a»  to 
thofe  of  the  metropolis.  He  eftablifhed  a  fen^te 
and  other  magiftratts,  with  a  power  and  authontj 
equal  to  thofe  of  old  Rome.  He  took  up  his  reli- 
deucc  in  the  new  city ;  and  changed  its  nanie  to 
Constantinople. 

BYZLA,  of  V I  z  H ,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania ;  one  uf  the  ancient  feats  of  the  TIo-k- 
ciau  kin^s. 

BZOVIUS,  Abraham,  a  celebrated  wrlta  of 
the  i7tli  century,  who  compofed  an  afloniHilng 
number  of  pieces.  His  chief  work  is  the  conti- 
nuation of  Baron ius's  aAnals.  He  was  a  native  of 
Poland,  and  a  Dominican  friar.  Upon  his  coming 
to  Rome,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Pope,  and  had  an  apartment  afligned  him  in  the 
Vatican.  He  merited  that  reception,  for  he  has 
imitated  Baronius  in  making  all  things  confpir*  to 
the  defpotic  power  and  glory  of  the  papal  fee. 
He  died  in  16379  aged  70. 


(x.)  ♦'/^  The  3d  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has  two 
V>i,  founds;  one  like  >t,  as,  ca/Ij  clocks 
f  rfl/?,  coaly  companion^  etutgi/orm  ;  the  othtr  as  j, 
as,  Citfary  cejfatiotty  cimitr.  It  founds  like  i  be- 
fore a.  Of  «!  or  a  confonant ;  and  like  j,  before  r, 
U  and  jr. 

(1.)  C  is  ufed,  I.  as  a  letter;  a.  as  an  abbrevi- 
ation; and,  3.  as  a  numeral.  I.  As  a  letter, 
C  is' the  id  confonant  as  well  as  the  sd  mute  of 
our  alphabet.  It  is  formed,  according  to  Scali- 
ger,  from  "the  »  of  the  Greeks,  by  retrenching  the 
item  or  upright  line;  though  ottiers  derive  it  from 
the  a  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  ineftedl  the  fame 
form ;  allowing  only  for  this,  that  the  Hebrews, 
reading  backwards,  and  the  Latins,  &c.  foru'ards, 
each  have  tinted  the  letter  their  own  way.  How- 
ever, the  C  |jpt  being  the  fame  as  to  found  with 
the  Hebrew  eapht  and  it  being  certain  the  Romans 
flid  not  borrow  their  letters  immedlitely  from  the 
Hebrews  or  other  orientals,  but  from  the  Gi-eeks, 
the  derivation  from  the  Greek  «,  is  the  more  pro- 
bable. F*  Montfaucon,  in  bis  Palseographia,  gives 
us  fome'forms  of  the  G|«Jk  »,  which  come  very 
near  that  of  our  C ;  thus,  for  in  fiance,  c :  and  Su- 
idas  calls  the  C  the  Roman  kappa.  The  f.-cond 
f  jund  of  C  refvmbles  that  of  the  Greek  2  ;  and 
J  \.  ny  inlVances  occur  of  ancient  infcriptions,  in 
%  Jich  X  has  the  fame  form  with  our  C.  All 
\  'immarians  agree,  that  the  Romans  pronounced 
1  w\r  Q  like  our  C,  and  their  C  like  our  K.  F.  Ma- 
Villon  adds,  that  Cliarles  the  Ga^at  w^  the  firft 
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who  wrote  his  name  with  a  C ;  whereas  all  his 
predecelVors  of  the  f  ime  name  wrote  it  with  a  K ; 
and  the  fame  difi'erence  is  obferved  in  their  coins. 
C  before  b  has  a  peculiar  found,  as  in  cbautt  cbeefe% 
&c.  In  wonls  derived  from  tlie  Frtmch,  it  founds 
likey;  as  in  chaife^cbuanei'^TonowncsdJhaif'eJbkr^nry 

II.  As  an  ABBREVIATION,  C  ftamis  for  Caius, 
Carolus,  Cxfer,  condemnor  codices  confuUy  &c.  and 
CC  for  confuUbus.  C,  in  mufic,  placed  after  the 
cliff",  intimates  that  the  mufic  is  in  common  time, 
which  is  either  quick  or  How,  as  it  is  joined  with 
allegro  or  adagio :  if  alone,  it  is  ufually  ada^ia 
If  the  C  be  crotled  or  turned,  the  firft  requires  the 
air  to  be  played  quick,  and  the  laft  very  quick. 

III.  As  a  NUMERAL,  C  fignifies  foo,  CC  aoo,  &c. 
and  was  thus  ufetl  by  the  ancient  Romans,  being 
the  initial  of  eentum.  Some  cntiquarians  add,  that 
a  daili  over  it  made  it  Hand  for  100,000 :  though 
this  feems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  piovcrbial 
line,  NoH  p\u9  quam  centum  CiiUra/rrturbakrf, 

CAA-APIA,  in  botany,  a  Brafilian  plant,  de- 
fcribed  by  Marcgrave,  Pifo,  and  others ;  the  root 
of  which  fo  much  refembles  the  ipecacuanha  in  ite 
virtues,  that  fome  have  erroneoufly  called  it  by 
the  fame  name.  It  is  aftringcnt  and  emetic,  but 
polfeiTes  both  qualities  in  a  weaker  de^ee,  and  is 
therefore  given  in  a  larger  dofe,  a  dram  being  com- 
monly  given  at  once.  The  Brafilians  bruife  the 
whole  plant,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they 
take  internally,  and  apply  externally  to  wounds 
by  poifoned  arrows,  and  by  the  bites  of  ferpents. 
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CAABA,  or  >  properly  fignifies  a  fcjuare  ftone 
CA  ABAHy  >  building ;  but  is  particularly  ap- 
plied by  the  Mahometans  to  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
uilt,  as  they  pretend,  by  Abraham  and  Iflimael. 
Before  the,  time  of  Mahomet,  this  temple  was  a 
place  of  worftiip  for  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  is 
fa  id  to  have  contained  no  lefo  than  360  different 
images,  equalling  in  number  the  days  of  the  Ara- 
bian year.  They  were  all  defrroyed  by  Mahomet, 
who  I'an^ified  the  Caaba,  and  appointed  it  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  worihip  for  all  true  believers. 
The  temple  is  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  about  14 
cubits ;  in  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  23 ;  and  in 
height  %j.  The  door,  which  is  on  the  E.  fide 
ftands  about  4  cubits  from  the  ground ;  the  floor 
being^  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  In  the 
comtar  next  this  door  is  the  hfack  fioruy  fo  mych 
celebrated  among  the  Mahometans.  On  the  N. 
fide  or  the  caaba,  within  a  femicircular  inclofure 
^o  cubits  long,  lies  the  tvobite  ^cne^  Ciid  to  be  the 
frpulchrc  of  lihmael,  which  receives  the  rain  wa- 
ter from  the  caaba  by  a  fpout  formerly  of  wood 
but  now  of  gold. '  The  black  ftone  according  to 
the  Mahometans,  was  brought  do\jTi  from  heaven 
by  Gabriel  at  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  ori- 
innaily  of  a  white  colour;  but  contrafted  the 
blacknefs  that  now  appears  on  it,  from  the  guilt 
of  the  fins  committed  by  the  fons  of  men.  It  is 
fet  in  filver,  and  fixed  in  the  SE.  comer  of  the 
caaba,  looking  towards  Bafra,  about  7  fpans  from 
the  ground*  This  ftone,  upon  which  there  is  the 
figure  of  a  human  head,  is  held  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation  among  the  Arabs ;  all  the  pilgrims  killing 
it  with  great  devotion,  and  fome  even  calling  it 
the  right  band  of  God.  Its  blacknefs,  which  is  on- 
ly fuperficial,  is  probably  owing  to  the  kifles  and 
touches  of  fo  many  people.  After  the  Karmatians 
had  taken  Mecca,  they  carried  away  this  precious 
ftone  and  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon 
to  rcftore  it ;  but  finding  at  laft  that  they  were 
imable  to  prevent  the  concourfc  of  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  they  fent  it  back  of  their  own  accord,  af- 
ter having  kept  it  la  years.  The  double  roof  of 
the  caaba  is  iupported  within  by  three  o^agonal 
pillars  of  aloes-wood ;  between  which  on  a  bar 
of  iron,  hang  fome  filver  lamps.  The  outfide  is 
covered  with  rich  black  damadk,  adorned  with  an 
embroidered  band  of  gold,  which  is  changed  every 
year,  and  was  formerly  fent  by  the  khaliffs,  after- 
wards by  the  fultans  of- Egypt,  and  is  now  pro- 
xided  by  the  Turkifli  emperors.  The  caaba,  at 
fome  dikance,  is  almoft  furrounded  by  a  circular 
inclofure  of  pillars,  joined  towards  tlie  bottom  by 
a  low  balluftrade,  and  towards  the  tof  by  bars  of 
filver.  Juft  without  this  inner  inclolure,  on  the 
S.  N-  and  W.  fides  of  the  caaba,  are  3  buildings, 
which  are  the  omtorics  where  3  of  the  orthcklox 
1V?^8  aflemble  to  perform  their  devotions.  To- 
wards  the  SE.  ftands  an  edifice  which  covers  tlic 
well  Zemzen,  the  treafury,  and  the  cupob,  of 
Al  Abbas.  Formerly  there  was  another  cupola, 
that  went  under  the  name  of  the  hemicycle^  or  cu- 
pola ofjudxa  :  but  whether  any  remains  of  that 
are  now  to  be  feen  is  unknox^m :  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
obtain  information  in  this  rc^c<ft,  all  Chriftians 
being  denied  acccfs  to  tliis  holy  place.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  caaba,  on  the  £.  fide,  is  the^^- 
tlon  of  Abraham ;  where  is  another  (to^c  inuch 
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rtfpedted  by  the  Mahometans ;  and  where  they 
pretend  to  ftiow  the  footftcps  of  the  patriarch, 
where  he  ftood  when  he  built  the  caaba.  Here 
the  4th  fedt  of  Arabs,  i;/s.  that  of  Al  Shafei,  af- 
femble  for  religious  purpofes.  The  fquare  colon- 
nade, or  gre^t  piazza,  which  at  a  conJidcrablc 
diftance  inclofcs  thcfc  buildings,  confifts,  accord- 
ing to  Al  Jaikabi,  of  448  pillars,  and  has  no  It  fs 
than  38  gates.  Mr  Sale  compares  this  piazza  to 
that  of  the  royal  exchange  at  London,  but  allows 
it  to  be  much  larger.  It  is  covered  with  finall 
domes  or  cupolas,  from  the  4  corners  of  which 
rife  as  many  minarets  or  fteeples  with  double  gal- 
leries, and  adorned  with  gilded  fpires  and  cix4-, 
cents,  as  are  alfo  the  cupolas  which  cover  the  pi- 
azza and  other  buildings.  Between  the  columns 
of  both  inclofures  hang  a  great  number  of  lamps, 
which  are  conftantly  lighted  at  night.  The  firft 
foundation  of  this  2d  inclofure  was  laid  by  Omar, 
who  built  no  more  than  a  low  wall,  to  prevent 
the  court  of  the  caaba  from  being  incroached  upou 
by  private  buildings:  but  by  the  liberality  of  fuc- 
ceeding  princes,  the  whole  has  been  raifed  to  that 
ftate  of  magnificence  in  which  it  appears  at  pr(- 
fcnt.  This  temple  is  an  afylum  for  all  criminals; 
but  it  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  pilgrimages  made 
to  it  by  the  devout  muifulmans,  who  pay  fo  great 
a  veneration  to  it,  that  they  believe  a  fingle  fight 
of  its  (acred  walls,  vrithout  any  particular  a^  of 
devotion,  is  as  meritorious,  in  the  fight  of  Godf 
as  the  moft  careful  difchaxge  of  duty,  for  a  whole 
year,  in  any  other  temple. 
CAACHIRA,  the  Indigo  plant.    See  Ikdigo- 

F£ltA. 

CAAFF,  a  rapid  rivulet  in  Ayrftiire,  which  rifes 
in  the  high  moor  lands,  and  alter  running  feveral 
miles  falls  into  the  Gamock,  near  Dalry^.  It 
fometimes  does  much  damage  by  overflowmg  its 
banks. 

CAAMINA,  or  )  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 

CAAMINIA,.  3  the  Spaniards  and  others  to 
the  fineft  fort  of  Paraguayan  tea.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a 
Ihrub  which  grows  on  the  mountains  of  Maracaya, 
and  is  vfed  in  Chili  and  Peru,  as  tea  is  witli  us. 
The  mountain's  where  this  ihrub  grows  naturally 
are  fiu*  from  the  inhabited  parts  ot  Paraguay ;  but 
the  people  of  the  place  know  fo  well  the  value  and 
ufe  of  it,  that  thcjr  conftantly  fumifti  themfelves 
with  great  quantities  of  it  from  the  fpot.  They 
ufed  to  go  out  on  thefc  expeditions  many  thou- 
fands  together;  leaving  their  country  in  the  mean 
time  expofed  to  the  infults  of  their  enemies,  and 
many  of  themfelves  periftiing  by  ftttigue.  To  a-^ 
void  thefe  inconveniences,  they  have  of  late  plants 
ed  thefe  tn:s  about  their  habitations;  biit  the 
leaves  of  thefe  cultivated  ones  have  not  the  fine 
flavour  of  thofe  that  grow  wild.  The  K.  of  Spain 
has  permitted  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  to  briii^ 
to  tlie  town  of  Saintfoy  12,000  arobes  of  the  leaves 
of  this  tree  evtTy  year,  but  they  are  not  able  tu 
procure  fo  much  of  the  wild  leaves  annually ; 
about  half  the  quantity  is  the  utmoft  they  bring ; 
the  other  lialf  is  made  up  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  their  own  plantations :  and  this  fell  at  a  lower 
price^  and  is  called  pabcs.  The  arobe  is  about 
^5  pound  weight ;  the  general  price  is  4  piaflres ; 
and  the  money  is  always  divided  among  the  j^^ 
pie  of  the  colony, 

•  n         CfUIA, 
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CAANA,  Kaana,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt, 
Ccated  on  the  E.  banks  of  the  Nile,  trom  whence 
they  carry  corn  and  pulfe  to  Mecca.  It  has  feve- 
ral  monuments  of  antiquity,  infcri bed  with  hiero- 
glyphics. It  is  310  m.  S.  of  Cairo.  Lon.  30.  aj. 
X.  Lat.  a6.  30.  N. 

CAAFIBA,  m  botany,  the  name  given  by  Phi- 
jnier  to  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Linnxus 

CiSSAMPELOS. 

CA^'VS.  »./•  <^kf-  A  <^^^^^  ^  chance.  Chnnc* 

( I.)  *  CAB.  «,y.  [np.]  A  Hebrew meaiu re,  con- 
taining about  3  pints  EngJilh,  or  tlie  i8ih  part  of 
an  ephah. 

^1.)  Cab  was  the  6th  part  of  a  feah  or  fatum, 
and  contained  2  j-  plots  of  our  com  meaAire.  A 
quarter  cab  was  the  meafure  of  dove'^  dung,  or 
4:nore  pro|)erly  a  foi:t  of  chick  j>eafe  called  by  this 
!name  which  was  fold  .at  Samaria,  during  the 
fiege  of  that  city^  fqr  5  ihekels. 

(3.)  CAB-of  ,wiae^Qntained  two  Englifh  pints. 

CABACON,  a.town  of  Spain,  in  Leoo. 

( I.J  ♦'Cabal.  «.  /  \cabaley  Fr.  rh^y^^  tradi- 
tion.]  I.  The  fecret  fcience  of  the  Hebrew  rabbins. 
ft.  A  body  of  men  united  in  fome  clqfe  defign. 
A  ctkhal  di0era  from  a  party^t  as^rw  from  many,— 
'She  often  interpofed  her  royal  authority,  to  break 
the  cahali  which  were  forming  agaix^t  h^  firft  mi- 
j)ift;ers.  Jddifon.  3.  Intrigue ;  fojqaeUupg  lc£s-than 
<:oDfpiracy. — 

When  each,  by  curs'd  cabais  of  women  ilrove^ 

To  draw  th'  indulgej^t  kin^  to  partial  love. 

Dry  den. 

(4.)  Cab^  is  £ud  tp  have  been  a  kind  of  acrof- 
tical  name  given  to  the  inftmious  miniflry  ef 
Charles  II.  contpofed  jof  Clifford,  Afhley,  Buck- 
ingham, Arlington,  and  Lauderdale;  the  tirft 
letters  of  whofe  names,  in  this  order,  formed  the 
.word  which  has  fincc  become  an  appellative  for 
fimilar  juntos.  But  from  Dr  Johnfon*s  deri- 
vations {§  I.)  it  would  appear  to  be  of  greater  an- 
tiquity. 

(3.)  Cabal  is  alfo  a  fort  of  drink  made  of  dried 
raifins,  by  the  Portuguefe.  They  make  it  thus: 
they  take  out  the  ftones  of  about  20  lb.  of  raifins, 
and  then  bruifing  the  raifins  a  little,  they  put 
them  into  a  barrel  of  white  wine,  in  the  month 
of  January  or  February,  and  let  them  ftand  till 
about  Eafter.  It  is  then  clear,  rich  and  palatable ; 
and  is  recommended  to  ftop  coughs,  and  (Irength- 
«n  the  ftomach. 

*  To  Cabal,  v.  «.  [cabaUr^  Fr.]  To  form  clofc 
intrigues ;  to  intrigue ;  to  unite  in  fmall  parties. 
His  moum^l  friends,  fummon^d  to  take  their 
leaves, 

Are  throng'd  about  his  couch,  and  fit  in  counci}; 

What  thofe  eabalBng  captains  may  defign, 

I  muft  prevent,  by  being  firft  in  adion.    Drfd* 

(i.)  CABALA,  or  cabala  vein,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a  kind  of  iron  ore  commonly  wrought  in 
Sufiex.  It  is  ftony,  of  a  brownilh  colour,  with 
a  blufh  of  red,  which  is  more  or  lefs  confpicuous 
in  dificrent  parts  of  the  lame  mafles.  It  is  ufually 
found  in  thin  ftrata,  near  the  furface,  and  is  not 
* Jiy  rich  in  iron,  but  runs  very  readily  in  tiie  fiie. 

(2.)  Cabala*    See  Cabbala. 

CABALATAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  gi- 
xen  by  fome  chemical  writers  to  nitre,  called  aifo 
ttrrberiu  ctsmi^Ui^  and/al  in/emaiii. 
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(i.)  *  CABALIST.  w.  /.  Ifrom  cabaL]  One  Ikfl- 
led  in  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews. — 

Then  Jove  thus  fpake :  with  care  and  pain 

Wc  form'd  this  name,  renown'd  in  rhime. 
Not  thine,  immortal  Neufgermain ! 

Cuft  fiudious  cabij/i/is  more  time.  Sipifi. 

(2.)  Cab^list,  in  commerce,  a  term  ufed  in 
fome  parts  ot  France  for  a  merchant  whoxloes  not 
trade  in  his  own  name,  but  is  concerned  in  the 
trade  of  another.    Sv^e  Anonymous,  ^3. 

CAB  ALL  ARIA,  in  middle  age  writers,  laiuJi 
held  by  the  tenure  of  fumiChing  a  hoxfeman,  with 
f citable  equipage,  in  time  of  war,  or  when  the 
lord  had  occafion  for  him. 

*  CABALLER.  »./.  [from  cabaL]  He  that  en- 
gages  with  others  in  clofe  defigns ;  an  intriguer. 

Factious  and  rich^  bold  at  the  council  board. 

But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  iliunn'd  the  fword ; 

A  clofe  cabaiicTf  and  tongue-valiant  lord. 

J}rjdfn, 

CABALLEROS,  or  Cavalleros,  Spaniib 
wool,  in  which  there  is  a  pretty  confiderable  trade 
at  Bayonne  in  France. 

CABALLI,  or  Cobales,  among  myftic  phi- 
lofophers,  denote  the  ihadesy  or  bodies  of  men 
who  died  aay  fudden  or  violent  death,  before  the 
eimiration  of  their  predeftinated  term  of  lite. 
They  were  fiippofed  to  wander  as  gbofts  over 
the  face  jof  the  earth,  till  their  deftined  term  wa» 
accomplifhed ;  being  doomed  to  live  out  the  time 
as  fpiritSy  which  they  ought  to  have  fpeat  in  the 
fleih^ 

(i.)*  CABALLINE.^^-.[fflW;i«ftj,Lat.i  Be. 
longing  to  a  horfe^  aB»  cabalUne  aloes,  or  liorie 
aloes. 

(2.}Caballine  aloes  Ifrom  K«C«XA«f,  a  horfe,] 
the  coajrfeft  kind  of  aloes,  little  ufed  uulefs  tor 
purging  harfes. 

(i.)  CABALLINUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  the  ^dui  in  Gallia  Celtica  \  now  called 
tCHALLON  suR  Saoke,  which  fee. 

(2.)  i^AS^LLfMUM  suLPMUR,  common  brim- 
ftone. 

CABALLINUS^  m  ancient  geography,  a  very 
clear  fountain  of  mount  Helicon  in  Bocotia ;  cal- 
led Hhpocrene  by  the  Greeks,  becaufe  fabled  to 
have  teen  opened  by  Pegafus  on  ftriking  the 
rock  with  his  ho.of,  and  hence  called  Pegasius. 

CABALLIO,  or  Cabellio,  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy, a  town  of  the  Cayares  in  Gallia  Narbon- 
nenfis,  fityated  on  the  Dnientia.  One  of  the  La- 
tin colonies,  in  the  Notitise*  called  Crvitai  Ctibcl" 
I'tcorum.    It  is  now  called  Cavaillon. 

♦  CABALLISTICAL,  >  tfi/y.      Ifrom      cabiil] 

♦  CABALLISTICK.  >  Something  that  has  an 
occtih  meaning. — The  letters  are  taballifticaU  aiwi 
carry  more  in  them  than  it  is  proper  for  the  world 
to  be  acquainted  with.  Addi/on.^^Uc  taught  him 
to  repeat  two  cabaUifiick  words,  in  pronouncing 
of  which  the  whole  fecret  coniifted.  S^edator. 

*  CABARET.  »./.  [French.l  A  tavern.— Sup- 
pofe  this  fervant  paffing  by  fome  cabaret^  or  ten- 
nis-court,  where  his  comrades  were  drinking  or 
playing,  ihould  Itay  with  them,  and  drink  or  play 
away  his  money.  Bramhall  agatnfi  Hobbes* 

CABARIC,  hart-wort.    See  Tordylium. 
(i.)  *  CABBAGE.  «./:  [cabusy  Fr.  brnjica,  Lat] 
A  plant.— The  leaves  arc  brge,  llelliy,  and  of  > 
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gUucous  colour;  tte  flowers  condft  of  4  leaves, 
which  are  facceeded  by  long  taper  pods,  contain- 
ing feveral  it>and  acrid  feeds.  The  fpecies  are, 
tabbagtm  Savoy  cabbage..  Broccoli,  The  mu/i- 
fio(u>er.  The  mulk  cahbage.  Branching  tree  cab' 
bagcy  from  the  fea-coaft.  Coietwort.  Perennial 
Alpine  Colctwort,  Perfoliatetl  wild  cabba^e^  &Ci 
JlfAtf^r. — ^Cole  cabbage^  and  coleworts,  are  foft  and 
mulcent,  without  any  acidity ;  the  jelly  or  juice 
of  red  cabbagct  bakeil  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  with 
hooey,  is  an  excellent  pe<^oral.  Jrbutbnot  on  W/i- 
mcnts* 

(ft.)  Cabbage.    See  Brassica  and  Husband- 
ry, Indtx,    In  the  Georgical  EJfays^  we  find  this 
plant  greatly  recommended  as  an  excellent  food 
for  cattle,  producing  much  dung,  and  being  an 
eKceilent  fubftitute  for  hay.  The  author  prefr-rs  the 
Scotch  kind,  as  being  moll  durable,  and  prefera- 
ble on  all  other  accounts.    He  alfo  prefers  plants 
fowed  in  autumn  to  thofe  fowedin  fpring,  as  pro- 
ducing a  much  more  weighty  crop.    The  expence 
of  railing  an  acre  of  good  cabbages  he  values  at 
14I.  15 s.  and  its  produce  at  34I. 
(3.)  Cabbage  bark  tree.    S^  Geoftroba. 
(4.)  Cabbage,  dog's.    SeeTHELiGONUM.    • 
(5.)  Cabbage,  early.  \  <.     r«  . g^.p.    k  n  ' 
(6.)  Cabbage,  musk,  ^^e  Ur.assica,  911.^ 

^7.)  Cabbage  palm,  true.  See  Arsca,  {  »• 
(S-ICabbagb,  Savoy.    See  Brassica,  $11. 
(9.)  Cabbage,  sea.    See  Crambb; 
(10.)*  Cabbage  tree.  »./.  A  fpecies  of  palm' 
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the  books  of  Mofes  before  his  time.  The  CabSa-* 
la  is  by  fome  called  the  acromatic  pbilofophy  of 
Mofes,  by  way  of  diflindlion  from' the  exoteric  or 
popular  dodrine.  See  Acromatic.  The  ge- 
nerality of  the  Jews  prefer  the  cabbala  tothe  Scrip- 
ture ;  comparing  the  fomner  to  the  fparkling  lulV 
tre  of  a  precious  ftone,  and  the  latter  to  the  faint- 
er glimmering  of  a  candle.  The  firft  author  who 
delivered  any  thing  of  the  cabbala  was  Joachaides^ 
or  Simon  fon  of  Joachai,  who  publifhed  that  famous 
cabbaliftical  work,  entituled  Zo  h a r.  Some  iay,  he 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem 
by  Titus ;  others,  only  in  the  10th  century.  There 
are  no  fure  princuples  of  this  knowledge.  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  traditions  of  the  ancients. 
The  cabbalifts  have  abundance  of  names  which 
they  cb[\ /acred;  thcfe  they  make  ufe  of  in  invo- 
king of  fpirits,  and  imagine  they  recnve  great 
light  from  them.  They  tell  os^  that  the  fecrets 
of  the  cabbala  were  difcovered  to  Mofes  on  mount 
Sinai ;  and  that  thefe  have  been  delivered  down 
to  them  from  father  to  fon,  without  inteiruptionV 
and  without  any  ufe  of  letters ;  for  to  write  them 
down,  is  what  they  are  by  nei  means  permitted  to 
do.  This  is  likewife  termed  the  oral  iawy  becaule 
it  pafTed  from  father  to  fon,  in  order  to  diftinguiih 
it  from  the  written  laws.  Another  kind  of  cab- 
bala, viz. 

(II.)  Cabbala,  artificial,  fo  caDed  to  diT- 
tinguiih  it  frx}m  the  fimple  or  traditional  cabbala, 
(J  1.;  conlifts  in  fearching  for  abftrufe  and  myfte- 


trc'e. — It  is  very  common  in  the  Carribbee  iflands^  ,  nous  fignifications  of  a  word  in  Scripture,  from 
where  it  grows  to  a  prodigious  height.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  envelope  each  otheri  fo  that 
thofe  which  are  inclofed,  being  deprived  of  the 
air,  are  blanched ;  which  is  the  part  the  inhabi- 
tants cut  for  plaits  for  hats,  and  the  young  ihoots 
are  pickled ;  but  whenever  this  part  is  cut  out, 
the  trees  are  deftroyed;  nor  do  they  rife  again 
from  the  old  roots ;  fo  thUt  there  are  very  few 
trees  Jeft  remaining  near  plantations.  Milier, 

(  II.)  Cabbage  tree.    See  Cacalia,  §  6. 

(ift.)  Cabbage,  turnip  rooted^  See  Bras- 
S1CA,   (  II. 

(13.)  *  Cabbage-worm.  «.  r.    An  infe<5t. 

{ I.)  *  To  Cabbage,  v,  tf.fa  cant  word  among 
taylors.]  To  Ileal  in  cutting  clothes. — Your  tay- 
lor,  inftead  of  ihreads,  cabbages  whole  yards  of 
cloth.  Arbuihnot, 

(ft.)  *  To  Cabbage,  v.  «.  To  form  a  head ;  as, 
the  plants  begin  to  cabbage, 

(1.)  ^CABBALA,  a  rayfterious  kind  of  fcicnce, 
pretended  to  have  been  delivered  by  revelation  to 
the^  ancient  Jews,  and  tranfmitted  by  oi-al  tradi- 
tion to  thofe  of  our  times ;  ferving  for  interpreta- 
tion of  the  books  both  of  nature  and  /cripture. 
The  word  is  alfo  VTitten  Cabbala,  Kabala, 
Kahalaf  Cabalijiicaf  Ars  Cabala^  and  GabalJa.  It 
is  originally  Hebrew,  nb^p^  kabbalah;  and  pro- 
perly fignities  reception;  formed  from  the  verb 
Sap,  kibei^  to  receive  bj  tradition.    Cabbala  then 


whence  they  borrow  certain  explanations,  by  com- 
bining the  letters  which  compofe  it :  this  cabbala 
is  divided  into  3  kinds,  the  gematria,  the  notancon, 
and  the  temura  or  themurah. 

I.  Cabbala  gematria  conlifts  in  taking  the 
tetters  of  a  Hebrew  word  for  ciphers  or  arithme- 
tical numbers,  and  explaining  every  word  by  the 
arithmetical  value  of  the  letters  whereof  it  is  com- 
pofed. 

ft.  Cabbala  notaricon  confifts  in  taking  e- 
very  particular  letter  of  a  word  for  an  entire 
diiSion. 

3.  Cabbala  themura,  i.  e.  change,  conlifts 
in  making  dilferent  tranfpofitions  or  changes  of 
letters,  placing  one  for  the  other,  or  one  before 
tlje  other.  Some  vilionaries  among  the  Jews  be- 
lieve, that  Jefus  Chrlft  wrought  his  miracles  by 
virtue  cf  the  myftiries  of  the  cabbala. 

(III.)  Cabbala  is  aifo  applied  to  the  abufe, 
which  vjirooaries  make  of  Scripture,  for  difcover- 
ing  futurity,  by  the  ftudy  and  connderation  of  the 
combinp.tion  or  certain  words,  letti?rs,  and  num- 
bers, in  the  facred  v^Titings.  All  the  words,  terms, 
magical  figures,  numbers,  letters,  charms,  &c- 
ufed  in  the  Jewifli  ma^'ic,  or  in  the  hemietical 
fcience,  are  comprifed  under  this  fpecies  of  cab- 
bala. But  it  is  only  the  Chriftians  that  call  it  by 
this  name,  on  account  of  the  refemblance  this  art 
bears  to  the  explication  of  the  Jewifh  cabbala  :  for 


primarily  denotes  any  fentiment,  opinion,  ufage,    the  Jews  never  ufe  the  word  cabbala  in  any  fuch 


or  explication  of  Scripture  tranfmitted  froiri  fa- 
ther to  £bn.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  not  only 
applied  to  the  whole  art*,  but  alfo  to  each  opera- 
tion performed  according  to  its  rules.  Thus  R. 
Ja^.  Ben  Afcher,  fumamed  Baal-Hatturim,  is  faid 
to  have  compikd  molt  of  the  cabbalas  invented  on 


fenfe,  but  ever  with  the  utmoft  refpeift  and  vene- 
ration. It  is  not,  however,  the  magic  of  the 
Jews  alone  which  we  call  cabbala^  but  the  word 
is  alfo  ufed  for  any  kind  of  magic. 

CABBALIC  ART,  Ars  caballica^  is  ufed  by  fome 
writers  for  an  paUjirica^  or  the  art  of  wreltling. 
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CABBA;FJSTIC  art.     See    Gabbala, 
Cabbalists.    D.  Franc.  Bcrlendi,  a  Thcatin,  of 
Venice,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  C.  Berardo 
Schinflini,  publiihed  a  Caballomachia,  or  Re- 
futation of  f  be  Cabbaliftic  Art* 

CABBALISTS,  the  Jewiih  dolors  who  pro- 
fcfs  the  ftudy  of  the  cabbali.  In  their  opinion, 
there  is  not  a  word,  letter,  number,  or  accent  in  the 
law,  without  fome  myftery  in  it  5  and  they  eveij 
pretend  to  difcover,  what  is  future,  by  this  vaii> 
uudy.  The  Jews  are  divided  into  two  geni?ral 
£?jd8 ;  tlie  Karaites,  who  refufe  to  receive  either 
tradi^ioH,  or  tlie  Tahtiud,  or  any  thing  but  the  pure 
text  of  Scripture ;  and  the  Rabbi nists,  or  Tal- 
MUDiSTS,  who,  befides  this,  receive  the  traditions 
of  the  ancients,  and  follow  the  Talmud.  The  latter 
-are  fubdivided  into  other  a  fe^fts  5  pure  Rabbinifts, 
who  explain  the  fcripture  in  its  natural  fenfe,  by 
grammar,  hi&ory,  and  tradition ;  and  Cabbalifts, 
who,  to  difcover  hidden  my fticar  fenfcs,  which 
they  fuppofe  God  to  have  co\iched  therein,  make 
ufe  of  the  Cabbala,  and  the  myftlcal  methods 
above-mentioned,  §  II.  1—3. 

CABBALLOMACUIA.      See    Cabbalistic 

^RT» 

CABEBI,  a  name  given  by  Ixulandi(3^4  others 
to  the  fcales  of  iron. 

( I.)  CABECA,  or  Cabessb,  a  na^ne  given  to 
the  fineft  filks  in  the  £aft  Indies ;  thofe  from  xj 
to  %o  per  cent,  inferior  being  called  barij^ay  or  ba' 
rina.  The  Indian  workmen  endeavour  to  pafs 
them  off  one  with  the  other;  for  which  reaibn, 
jthe  experienced  European  merchants  take  care  to 
open  Uie  bales,  and  to  examine  all  the  ikains.  The 
Dutch  diftinguiih  two  forts;  viz.  the  moor  ca- 
bcca,  fold  at  Amftcrdam  for  about  %ii  fchelling- 
hen  Flemifh,  and  the  common,  for  about  i8t* 

(a.)  Cabeca  db  vide,  a  fmall  fea  port  of  A- 
ientejo  in  Portugal,  with  good  walls-,  and  a  ftrong 
caftle;  la  miles  SW.  of  port  Alegro,  and  30  N. 
of  Eftremos.    Lon.  6.  43.  W.  Lat.  39. 10.  N. 

CABBELLIO.    See  Caballio. 

CABENDA,  a  fea-port  of  Congo  in  Africa, 
fubjed  to  Portugal,  and  lituatcd  105  miles  S£.  of 
Loanga.    Lon.  1%,  15.  E.  Lat.  4.  5.  S 

(i,  a.)  CABES,  a  river  an  J  gulf  of  Africa. 

(3.)Cabes,  or  Gabes,  a  town  of  Tunis,  feat- 
cd  on  the  rivei*,  near  the  gulf,  (N®  1.  and  a.)  Lon. 
10.  ss»  £•  ^t.  zi^  40-  N. 

CABESSE.    SeeCABFCA,  N**  I. 

CABEZZO,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  Angola ; 
having  Oacco  on  tlie  N.  Lubolo  on  the  S.  the  Co- 
anza  on  the  NE.  and  tlie  Keinba  on  the  SW. 
It  is  populous,  and  well  ftorcd  with  cattle,  &c. 
and  has  a  miuc  of  iron  on  a  mountain,  thence 
calltd  the  iron  mountain,  that  yields  great 
quantities  of  that  metal ;  which  the  Portuguefe 
l.ave  taught  the  natives  to  manufacSture.  This 
province  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Lon  go,  and  o- 
thcr  fmall  rivulets,  lakes,  &c.  The  trees  are 
vaftly  large ;  and  they  h,ive  one  fort,  not  unlike 
our  apple  trees,  the  bai*k  of  which  being  cut  with 
a  knit'e,  yields  an  odoriferous  refin  of  the  colour 
and  confifttfiicy  of  wax,  and  very  medicinal  in  its 
nature;  only  2  little  too  hot  for  Europeans,  un- 
lefs  qualified  by  fome  cooling  drug. 

CABIDOS,  or  Cavidos,  a  long  meafure  ufed 
at  Goa,  and  other  pbccs  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  be* 
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and    longing  to  tlic  Portuguefe,  to  meafure  duffs,  III* 
(;n8,  and  equ^l  to  4  7th8  of  the  Paris  dl. 

CABILIAU,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  by  wijkh 
fome  authors  call  the  common  cod  iiih,  the  mw- 
bua  a^4  a/'llm  major  of  other  writers. 

(i.)  *  CABIN.  H  /  [fiabaney  Fr.  ebiMm^  Wtkh, 
a  cottage.]     ?.  A  fmall  room.— 

So  long  in  fecret  cabin  there  he  held 

Her.  gaptive'to  his  feiifual  defire. 
Till  that  vC^ith  timely  fruit  her  belly  fwelJM, 

And  bore  a  boy  unto  a  favage  fire.  Spenfer, 

a.  A  fmall  chamber  in  a  ihip.-^Give  thanks  you 
have  lived  fo  long,  and  make  yourfclf  ready,  in 
vour  eakhty  for  the  mifchance  of  the  hour,  if  it  k 
happen.  Sbakefpeare. — Men  may  not  expe<5t  tht; 
ufe  of  many  cabins^  and  iafety  at  once,  in  the  ^a 
fervice.  JU»lci^h, — The  chefsboard,  we  fay,  is  ia 
tlie  fiune  place  as  it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  cabin^  though  the  fliip  fails  all  the 
while.  Locke.  3.  A  cottage,  or  (mall  houie. — 
Come  from  marble  bow'rs,  many  times  the 
gay  harbour  of  aoguifb. 

Unto  a  filly  cabiuy  though  weak,  yet  ftnniger 
againii  woes.  ^iJUti. 

— Neither  ihould  that  odious  cuflom  be  allowed, 
of  flaying  off  the  green  fur£ice  of  the  ground,  to 
cover  their  f/i^iii/,  or  make  up  their  ditches.  Swifi. 
4.  A  tent,  or  tepiporary  habitation. — 

Som^  of  green  boughs  their  flender  cabini 
frame. 

Some  lodg'd  were  Tortoia's  ftieets  about.  Fairf. 

(a.)  Cabins  in  (hips  are  the  apartments  where 
the  officers  ufually  refide.  There  are  many  of 
theie  in  a  large  ihip ;  the  principal  of  which  is  de- 
figned  for  the  commander.  In  fliips  of  the  Iii» 
this  chamber  is  fumilhed  with  an  open  gallery  in 
the  lliip*s  ftem,  and  a  little  gallery  on  each  quar- 
ter. The  apartments  where  the  inftrrior  oflicers, 
or  common  failors,  fleep  and  meis  are  ufuallf 
called  Births.  The  bed-places  for  the  ikilors 
at  the  fliip's  lide  in  merchantmen  are  alfo  called 
cabins. 

( I.)  *  To  Cabin,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
confine  in  a  cabin. — 

Fleance  is  'fcapM,  I  had  elfe  been  perfect ; 

As  broad  and  genVal  as  the  cafing  air ; 

But  now  I'm  fa^iflV,cribb'd,confin'd, bound  in, 

To  iaucy  doubts  and  fear.  Shakef. 

(  a.)  *  To  Cabi N.  V.  If.    To  live  in  a  cabin. — 
I'll  make  you  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots. 

And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  fuck  the 
goat. 

And  caUn  in  a  cave.  ShaJkef, 

(i.)  CABINDA,  a  river,  and  ;  of  Angoy,    in 

(a.)  Cabin DAy  a  fea  port,  >  Africa.  See  An- 
goy, §  I. 

♦  CABINED,  adj.  [from  cabvf  ] 
a  cabin.— 

The  nice  mom,  on  the  Indian  fteep. 

From  her  cabined  loophole  peep.  Milm. 

(i.)  *  CABINET,  n.f.  [cabinttt  Fr.]  i.  A  clo- 
fet ;  a  fmall  room. — At  both  comers  of  the  far- 
ther fide,  let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabinetj, 
daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,  glazed  with  cryftai- 
line  glafs,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  the  midft,  and  all 
other  delicacies  that  may  be  thought  on.  Bacon. 
a.  A  hut  or  fmall  houfe< — 

Hearken 
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ITcarken  a  while  in  thy  green  jtah'tnet^ 
The  lawrel  fong  of  carehil  CoHnet.         Spenfir. 
3.  A  private  room  in  which  confiiUations  are  held. 
— Y©u  began  in  the  cab'nrt  what  you  afterwards 
praaifwi  in  the  camp.  Dryden,    4-  A  fet  ofbpxes 
or  drawers  for  curiolities  ;  a  pri\ate  box.— 
Who  fees  a  foul  in  fiich  a  body  fet, 
Might  love  the  treafure  for  t\ic  calinet* 

In  vain  the  workman  fliew'd  his  wit. 

With  rings  and  hinges  counterfeit, 

To  make  it  ft-em,  in  this  dif^juife, 

A  cahitret  to  vulgSir  eyes.  $<wifi. 

5.  Any  pbce  in  which  things  of  value  are  hidden.— 
Thy  breaft  hath  ever  been  the  cabinet^ 

Where  I  have  lock'd  my  fccrct^.  Dfuhaiu* 

^— We  cannot  difcowfe  of  the  fecret,  l>ut  by  de- 
fcribing  onr  duty ;  but  fo  much  duty  rouft  needs 
open  a  cabinet  of  myftcrics.  Taj  tor, 
.  (2.)  Cabinet  alio  denotes  a  piec^  of  joiner's 
Avorkmanfhip,  being  a  kind  of  prcfs  or  cheft,  with 
fcveral  doors  and  drawers.  There  are  commofi 
cabinets  of  oak,  chefnut,  or  mahogany ;  vamiih- 
ed  cahmets  of  China  and  Japan ;  cabinets  of  in- 
laid work,  and  fome  of  ebony,  or  other  precious 
woods-  t 

( ?.)  Cabinet  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
more  feled  and  fecret  councils  of  a  prince  or  ad- 
miniftrarion.  (See  ^4.)  Thus  we  fay,  the  fe- 
crcts,  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet.    To  avoid  the 
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truftetl.— From  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  it  m  Uili-i 
verfally  read  ;  from  the  cabinct-coundl  to  the  nur-* 
fery.  Gay  to  Sivift. 

•  Cabinet-makeh*  0.  /l  [from  eaiinet  and 
fnake.]  One  that  makes  fmall  nice  drawers  or 
boxes  —The  root  of  an  old  white  thorn  will  make 
very  fine  boxes  and  combs;  fo  that  they  would 
be  of  groat  ufe  for  the  tialnn^-t-^makersi  a6  well  as 
turners,  and  others.  Mortimer. 

CABIN-POINT,  a  fmall  poft  town  oi  Virgink* 
fitUHttd  in  Surry  couirty,  on  the  Upper  Chipoak 
Creek.  It  is  a6  miles  ESE.  of  Peterfburg;  and 
320  SSW.  of  Philadelphia:  from  Which  it  lies 
in  Ion.  2.  4.  W.  Lat.  37.  o  N. 

CABIRI*  a  term  in  the  theology  of  the  andent 
Pagans,  fignifying  great  and  powerful  gods ;  be- 
ing a  name  given  to  the  gods  of  Samothracia. 
They  were  alfo  worftiipped  in  other  parts  of 
Greece^  as  Lemnos  and  Thebes,  where  the  cabi- 
r\z  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  th^m  ;  fhefe  gods 
are  faid  to  be,  in  number  49  tiz.  Jlxiirctf  Amo* 
cerfa^  Axiocerfus^  and  Cafmiliu. 

( 1  )  Cabiri  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  Gab'n^  or 
Periian  firc-wcrfhippers.    See  Gabres. 

CABimA,  feftivalsin  honour  of  the  Cibiri,  ce- 
lebrated in  Thebes  and  Lemnos,  but  elj^ecially  irf 
Samothracia,  aift  ifland  confecrated  to  tht  Cabin* 
All  who  were  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  thefe 
gods,  were  thought  to  be  (ecured  thereby  front 
ftorms  at  fea,  and  all  other  dangers.    The  cere- 


inconveniences  of  a  numerous  council,  fome  of  ttiony  of  initiation  was  performed  by  plackig  the 

the  dclpotic  princes  of  Europe  fii-ft  introduced  ca^  cancHdate,    crowned  with   olive    branches,    and 

binet  councils.    King  Charles  I.  is  charged  with  girded  about  the  loins  with  a  purple  ribband,  oil 

firft  eftabiilhing  this  ufage  in  England.    B*jfide«  a  kind  of  throne,  about  which  the  priefts,  and 

bis  privy  council,  that  prince  ere^ed  a  kiad  of  perfons  before  initiated,  danced. 

cabin«?t  council,  or  junto,  under  the  denomina-  (i.)  *  CABLE. «./.frfl^A,  Welch $r/i^^/,Dutch.1 

Tion  of  a  council,  of  ftate  j  compofed  of  Abp,  The  great  rope  of  Pl  fbip  to  whidi  the  anchor  is 


I^iud,  the  earl  of  Sti-afford,  and  lord  Collingtonj 
with  the  fecretaries  of  ftate.  Yet  fome  pretend  to 
find  the  fubftance  of  a  cabinet  council  of  much 
greater  antiquity,  and  even  allowed  by  parliament, 
who  anciently  fettled  a  quorum  of  perfons  moft 
confided  in,  without  whofe  pi-efence  no  arduous 
matter  was  to  be  determined ;  giving  them  power 
to  aft  without  confulting  the  reft  of  the  council 


fattened. — 

What  though  the  ntaft  be  now  blown  over- 
board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  ancfaor  loft. 
And  half  our  failore  fwallow'd  in  the  flood. 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  ftttl  ?  Sbaket^ 

The  length  oiXht.cabU  is  the  life  of  the  fhip  in 
all  extremities;  and  the reafon is,  becaufe  itmaketf 


As  long  ago  as  the  aSth  of  Henry  III.  a  charter    fo  many  bindings  and  waves,  as  the  fliip,  riding 


paiTcd  m  affirmance  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
kingdon);  which  provided,  that  4  great  men, 
chofen  by  common  confent,  who  were  to  be 
conpjrvators  of  the  kingdom,  among  other  things, 
ihould  fee  to  the  difpo  ;iig  of  monies  given  by 
parliament,  and  appropriated  to  particular  ufes ; 
and  parliament  were  to  be  fummoned  as  they 
fiiouid  advife.  Of  thefe  4  any  two  made  a  quojum ; 


at  that  length,  is  not  able  to  ftretch  it ;  and  no- 
thing breaks  that  is  not  ftretched.  Rolefjfjb*'^ 

The  aibiei  crack,  the  failors  fearful  cries        * 

A  fcend;  and  fable  night  involves  thefkies.  Dryd^ 

(1.)  Cable  is  alfo  the  name  of  thofe  ropes^ 

which  ftrve  to  raif«?  heavy  loads,  by  the  help  of 

cranes,  puliies,  and  other  engines.    The  name  is 

ufually  given  to  fuch  as  have,  at  Icaft,  ^  inches  in 


and  generally  the  chief  juftice  of  England,  and    circumference;  thofc  that  are  lefs  are  only  k  opes 
chancellor,  were  of  the  number  of  the  conferva-    differently  named  according  to  their  nfe.    Every 


tors.  In  the  firft  of  Kenry  VI,  the  parliament 
provides,  that  the  quorum  for  tlie  privy  council 
be  6  or  4  at  Waft  ;  and  that  in  all  weighty  confi- 
derations,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucefter, 
the  king's  uncles,  fhouldbe  prefent;  which  fcems 
to  be  erefting  a  cabinet  by  law. 

(4.)  *  Cabinet-council,  w*/.  i.  A  council 
held  in  a  private  manner,  with  unufual  privacy 
and  confidence.— The  doctrine  of  Italy,  and  prac- 
tice of  Prance,  in  fon^  kings  times,  hath  introdu- 
ced eabhet-coundls,  BaxoK,  2.  A  fpiC|fl  ijumber 
of  privy  coimfellors  fuppofed  to  be  partkalarly 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 


Every 
(able,  of  whatioeverthicknefsit  be,  is  compofed  of 
3  ftrands ;  every  ftrand  of  3  ropes.;  and  every 
rope  of  3  twifts :  the  tv^ift  is  made  of  more  or  lefs 
threads,  according  as  the  cable  is  to  be  thicker  or 
thinner.  In  the  manufaAure  of  cables,  after  the 
ropes  are  made,  they  ufe  fticks,  which  they  pafs 
firft  between  the  ropes  of  tvhich  they  make  the 
ftrands,  and  afterwards  between  the  ftrands  of 
\Yhich  they  pake  the  cable,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  all  twift  the  better,  an^  be  more  regularly 
wound  together  I  an^laifo,  to  prevQtt'theAi  ^om 
entwining  or  entangling,  they  hang,  at  the  end 

'4jl„, ogle    *»f 
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of  each  ftr^d  and  of  each  rope,  a  weight  of  lead 
Qt  of  ftone.  There  is  no  merchant-fliip,  however 
weak«  but  has  at  leaft  3  cables :  viz.  the  chief 
cable,  or  cable  of  the  iheet  anchor,  (See  §  4.)  a 
common  cable,  and  a  fmaller  one. 

(3.)  Cables,  calculation  of  threads,  &'c. 
JH  DiPFERHNT.  The  number  of  threads  each 
cable  is  compofed  of,  is  alwap  proportioned  to 
its  length  and  thicknefs  ;  and  it  is  by  this  number 
of  threads  that  its  weight  and  value  are  afcertain- 
td :  thus,  a  cable  of  3  inches  circumference,  or 
one  inch  diameter,  ought  to  conflft  of  48  ordinary 
threads,  and  to  weigh  191  pounds ;  and  on  this 
^undation  is  calculated  the  following  table,  very 
ufeful  for  all  people  engaged  in  marine  commerce, 
who  fit  out  merchantmen  on  their  own  account, 
vr  freight  them  on  the  account  of  others. 

TABLE  0/  the  NUMBER  of  THREADS  and 
WEIGHT  of  CABLES  of  DIFFERENT  CIRCUM- 
FERENCES. 
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Circumf. 

Threads. 

Weight. 

3  inches 

48 

192  pounds. 

4 

77 

,  308 

5 

I3X 

484 

i 

174 

696 

«J8 

95« 

3" 

xa54 

39J 

"574 

4«5 

X940 

598 

»39» 

699 

4796 

8si 

3*84      , 

95» 

3808 

1093 

437* 

I»44 

4976 

1404 

5616 

"574 

6296 

>9 

1754 

7016 

«o 

1943 

777* 

(4.)  Cable, 

SHEET  ANCHOR,  is  the  gTcateft 

cable  belonging  to  a  (hip. 

(5.)  Cable's  length,  a  meafure  of  110  fa- 
thoms, or  of  the  ufual  len^  of  the  cable. 

(6.)  Cable,  strbam,  a  hawfer  or  rope,  fome- 
thing  fmaller  than  the  bowers,  and  ufed  to  moor 
the  Ihip  in  a  river,  or  haven,  ftieitered  from  the 
wind  and  fea,  &c. 

(7.)  Cables,  terms  used  respecting.  To 
Serif  or  Hait  f^e'  CABLE,  is  to  bind  it  about  with 
ropes,  clouts,  &c.  to  keep  it  from  gallin^r  in  the 
Lawfe.  Tofflic€  a  Cable,  is  to  make  two  pieces 
fait  together,  by  working  the  feveral  threads  of 
the  rope  the  one  into  the  other.  Pay  more  Cable, 
18  to  let  more  out  of  the  fliip.  Pay  cheap  the  CaSie, 
in  to  hand  it  out  apace,  reer  more  Cahte^  is  to 
kt  tt^'Ore  out,  &c. 

(i.)  CABLED,  Cables,  in  heraldry,  a  term 
applied  to  a  crofs  formed  of  the  two  ends  of  a 
ihip's  cable;  fometimes  alfo  to  a  crofs  covered 
over  with  rounds  of  rope ;  more  properly  called  a 
crofi  corded*. 

(a.)  Cabled  flute,  in  architedure,  fuch  flutes 
as  are  filled  up  with  pieces  in  the  form  of  a  cable. 

CAB^E-TIRE,  «./.  the  coil  of  a  cable. 

CABLiCIA,  or )  in    the   foreft   laws,    brufh- 

CABUSH,         $  wood. 

(t.)  CABO»  or  Cafo  ^u  IsTiltA,  the  capital 


of  the  province  of  Iftria,  belonging  to  the  ci-de* 
vant  ftate  of  Venice,  now  revolutionizing  by  Gen. 
Buonaparte.  It  is  feated  on  a  fmall  ifland,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  and  joined  to  the  main  land  by 
draw  bridges.  It  was  anciently  called  Insigxo- 
70LIS  \  and  lies  la  m.  S.of  Triefte.  Lon.  14.  is. 
E.  Lat  45-  49.  N. 

(a.)  Cabo  de  St  Martin,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  in  Valencia. 

CABOCHED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  heads 
of  beafts  are  bom  without  any  part  of  the  neck, 
full  faced. 

CABOCLES,  a  name  given  in  the  Weffc  Indies 
by  the  Portuguefe  to  perfons  produced  between 
Americans  and  negroes. 

CABOLETTO,  in  commerce,  a  coin  of  the 
republic  of  Genoa,  worth  about  3d.  of  our  money. 

CABONS,  a  village  near  Denge-MaHh,  Kent. 

CABOT,  Sebaftian,  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the 
continent  of  America,  (See  America,  f  4.)  was 
the  Son  of  John  Cabot  a  Venetian.    He  was  born 
at  Briftol  in  1477;  ^nd  was  taught  by  his  father 
arithmetic,  g  ometry,  and  cofmograpny.     Btrfore 
he  was  ao  years  of  age  he  made  feveral  voyages. 
The  firft  or  any  confequence  feems  to  haw  l^n 
made  with  his  father,  who  had  a  commiflSon  from 
Henry  VII.  for  the  difcove/y  of  a  NW .  paiTape 
to  India.    They  failed  in  the  fpnng  of  1497  ;  and 
proceeding  to  the  NW.  they  difcovered  land, 
which  for  that  reafon  tliey  called  Prim  a -vista, 
or  New-fovnd-land.    Another  fmaller    ifland 
they  called  5/  Jobfif  from  its  being  difcovered  en 
the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptift ;  after  which,  they 
failed  along  the  coaft'  of  the  American  continent, 
as  far  as  Cai>e  Florida,  and  then  returned  with  a 
good  cargo,   and  3  Indians  aboard,  to  England, 
where  they  met  with  a  gracious  reception.     Pur- 
chas  juftly  obferves,  that  America  ihouid   have 
been   called  Cabotianoy  or   Sebajliana^  as    Cabot 
difcovered  more  of  it  than  either  Columbus  or 
Vefputius ;  and  he  certainly  difcovered  that  great 
continent  before  either  of  them.      Stowe  and 
Speed  afcribe  thefe    difcoveries  wholly   to  Se- 
baftian, without  mentioning  his  father.    It  is  pro- 
bable  that  Sebaftian,  after  his  father's  death,  made 
feveral  voyages  to  thefe  parts,  as  a  map  of  his  dit- 
coveries,  drawn  by  himfelf,  was  hung  up  in  the 
privy  garden  at  Whitehall.    However,    hiftory 
gives  but  little  account  of  his  life  for  near  20 
years ;  when  he  went  to   Spain,  where  he  was 
made  pilot-major,   and  intrufted  with  reviewing 
all  proje^s  for  difcoveries,  which  were  then  very 
numerous.    His  great  capacity  and  approved  in- 
tegrity induced  many  eminent  merchants  %o  treat 
with  him  about  a  voyage  by  the  newly  difcovered 
ftraits  of  Magellan  to  the  Moluccas.    He  there- 
fore ^led  in  1525,  firft  to  the  Canaries ;  then  to 
the  Cape  Verd  iflands ;  thence  to  St  Auguftine 
and  the  ifland  of  Patos ;  when  fome  of  his  people 
beginning  to  be  mutinous,  and  reftrfing  to  pafs 
through  the  ftraits,  he  laid  afide  the  defign  of 
failing  to  the  Moluccas ;  left  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal mutineers  upon  a  defart  ifland ;  and,  (ailing 
up  the  rivers  of  Plata  and  Paraguay,  difcovered, 
and  built  forts  in,  a  large  traft  of  fine  countr)-, 
that  produced  .^old,  filver,  and  other  rich  com- 
modities.   He  thence  dlfpatched  meflengers  to 
Spain  for  a  fupply  of  provifions,  ammumtioo, 

goods 
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?«ods  for  trade,  and  a  recruit  of  men 
requeft  not  being  readily  complied  with,  after  ftay. 
in^  5  years  in  America,  he  then  returned  home ; 
Avliere  he  met  with  a  cold  reception,  the  mer- 
chants being  difpleafed  at  his  not  having  puHued 
his  voyage  to  the  Moluccas,  while  his  treatment 
of  the  mutineers  had  g4ven  umbrage  at  court. 
Hence  he  returned  to  England ;  and  being  intro* 
<luced  to  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  then  lord  pro- 
lector,  a  new  office  was  eredied  for  him :  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  myftery  and  company  of 
the  merchant  adventurers  for  the  difcovery  of  re- 
gions, dominions,  iilands,  and  places  unknown; 
a  pen  (ion  was  granted  him,  by  letters  patent  of 
j66  !.  1.^8.  4d.  per  annum ;  and  he  was  confultcd 
in  all  affairs  relative  to  trade.  In  ^511,  by  his  ad- 
vice the  court  fitted  out  fome  fhips  for  the  difco- 
very of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  This 
produced  the  firft  voyage  the  Engliih  made  to 
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but  his  tudes  are  abolifhed.  The  population,  in  179 s»  ai 
ftated  by  the  rev.  Mr  J.  Gordon,  in  his  report  to 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  700,  and  had  decreafed  260  fioce 
1755.  ^^^  <^rop  totally  failed  in  178a,  but  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  duke  of  Gorden,  in  allowing  his 
tenants  to  retain  their  rents  to  fupport  their  fami- 
lies ;  the  fpirited  exertions  of  Mr  Gordon  of  Cri^'g, 
in  importing  grain,  and  an  almoft  miraculous  in* 
terpofition  of  Providence*  by  the  cows  calving 
much  earlier  and  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
ufuai,  in  fpring  1783,  no  melancholy  elfeds  en-, 
fued ;  though  about  200  of  the  houCeholders  emi- 
grated to  the  towns  for  work  and  fubfiftence.  The 
parifh  abounds  in  lime-ftone;  of  which  about40oo 
bolls  are  suinually  burnt  and  fold. 
CABRAGH,  a  village  3  miles  from  Dublin. 
CABRERA,  or  )  a  mountainous  id  and  of  Spain^ 
CABREIRA)  )  near  Majorca,  and  oppofite  to 
Cape  Salinas.    It  has  a  lai^  and  fafe  harbour; 


Hupia,    and  the  beginning  of  that  commerce    }^et,  excepting  a  fmall  garriu>n  for  its  defence,  it 


which  has  ever  fince  been  carried  on  between  the 
two  nations.  The  RuflTia  company  was  now  founds 
^  by  a  charter  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary ;  and 
of  this  company  Sebaftian  wa^  appointed  gover- 
nor for  life.  He  is  laid  tabe  the  firft  who  took 
notice  of  the  variation  of  the  needle,  and  who 
publiihed  a  map  of  the  world.  And  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  the  maritime  ftrength  of 
Britain,  which  has  fince  made  this  nation  fo  flou- 
riihing.  The  exad  time  of  hit  death  is  not  known, 
but  he  lived  to  be  above  70- years  of  age. 

CABOT,  in  ichthyology,  a  fi(h  of  the  cacnlu« 
kind,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the 

CORAX. 

CABRA,  a  town  of  Airica,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tombut.  Jt  is  large,  but  without  walls ;  and  is 
feated  on  the  river  Niger,  about  i»  miles  from 


18  uninhabited,  being  referved  as  a  place  of  bar 
niihment. 

CABRII,  the  priefts  of  Cybele. 

CABRIOLE,  «./  a  kind  of  chair.  Jjh* 

CABRUSI,  in  die  writings  of  the  ancients,  s- 
word  frequently  ufed  to  ^sprefs  Cyprian,  or  co- 
ming from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  The  ancient 
Greeks  had  almoft  all  their  vitriols  and  vitriolic 
minerals  frx)m  this  iOand ;  they  therefore  called 
thefe  eahrufy  without  any  addition.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  our  word  copperas^  the  common  name 
of  green  virtriol  H  derived  from  this  word. 

CABUI,  a  Weft  Indian  fpecies  of  hemp,  pro* 
duced  in  Panama,  from  a  plant  refembling  char- 
don  or  fRis;  when  ripe,  they  lay  it  to  ftcep  in 
water,  and  after  drying  it,  beat  it  with  wooden 
mallets  till  nothing  but  the  hemp  remains,  which 


Tombut«  The  houfes  are  built  in  the  ihape  of  they  afterwards  fpin,  and  make  thread  and  ropet 
bells ;  and  the  walls  are  made  with  ftakes  or  of  it;  the  former  of  which  is  fo  hard  and  tough, 
hurdles,   plaftered  with  clay  and  covered  with    ^'""'^  ~"*"  '"  ^*"^-  '  —  ' —    **    c-_^  ..  . 

reeds  after  the  manner  of  thatch.  This  place  is 
very  much  frequented  by  negroes  who  come  by 
water  to  trade.  The  town  is  very  unhealthy, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  its  low  fituation.  The 
colour  of  the  inhabitants  is  black,  and  then*  reli- 
gion a  fort  of  Mahometanifm.  They  manufac- 
ture cotton  cloths,  but  import  woollens  from 


that  with  it  they  law  iron,  by  fitting  it  on  a  box, 
and  laying  a  little  fand  over  the  metal  as  the  work 
proceeds.-  Ree^j  Edit.  ofQbamhers^s  Cyclopedia. 

U)  CABUL,  or  GABoia,  a  city  of  Afia,  and 
capital  of  the  prbvince  of  Cabuliftan.  It  lies  on 
the  frontiers  or  Great  Bukharia,  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  mountains  which  divide  the  territories  .of  the 
Mogul  from  that  part  of  Great  Tartary.  It  is  one 
Barbary.    They  have  plenty  of  com,  cattle,  milk,    of  the  fineft  places  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  brec. 


and  butter ;  but  fait  is  very  fcarce.  The  judge 
who  decides  controverfies  is  appointed  by  the  king 
of  Tombut.  It  is  laoo  m.  S.  of  Algiers.  Lon.  o. 
50.  £.  Lat.  14.  II.  N. 

CABRACH,  [Gael.  f.  t,  the  timber  mofs,]  apa- 
rifh  of  Scotland,  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Banff,  about  30  miles  diftant  from  Aberdeen, 
and  extending  7^  m.  in  length  from  S.  to  N.  and 
4|  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  furrounded  by 
a  range  of  hills  covered  with  heath,  and  as  its 
name  imports,  abounds  in  firs  and  molTes.  The 
climate  however  is  pleafant ;  and  in  fummer  it  is 
much  reforted  to  for  the  goat  whey.  The  foil  is 
wet,  and  better  fuited  for  pafture,  than  cultiva- 
tion, the  mode  of  which  has  not  varied  for  a  cen- 


ri<;fi>  and  very  populous.  Being  confidered^as 
the  key  of  the  great  Mogul's  dominions  on  that 
fide,  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  its  fortifications 
in  repair,  and  a  numerous  garriibn  is  maintained 
for  its  fecuritf .  It  lies  on  the  road  between  Sa- 
marcand  and  Labor ;  and  is  much  frequented  by 
the  Tartars,  Perfians,  and  Indians.  The  Ufbec 
Tartars  drive  there  a  great  trade  in  flaves  and  hor- 
fes,  of  which  it  is  faid  that  no  fewer  are  fold  than 
60,000  annually^.  The  Perfians  bring  black  cattle 
and  fheep,  which  renders  provifions  very  cheap. 
The  city  ftands  on  the  river  Attock,  whioh  faJis 
into  the  Indus,  and  affords  a  fpeedy  pafiage  for 
all  the  rich  commodities  in  the  country  behind  it  • 
which,  when  brought  to  Cabul,  are  acchangej 


tury.  It  produces  however,  as  much  barley  and  for  flaves  and  horfes,  and  conveyed  by  merchants 
oati  as  ferves  the  inhabitants :  who  buy  and  fell  of  different  countries  to  all  parts  or  the  world, 
annually  about  aooo  fheep  and  500  black  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are  moftly  Pagans,  though  the 
retaining  of  the  former  1000  and  df  the  latter  300.  officers  of  the  Mogul  and  moft  of  the  garrison  are 
Much  to  the  honour  of  the  D.  of  Gordon;  fenri-    Mahometans.    Cabul  has  feveral  fine  palaces  and 
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f|iacioii9  cararanuras:  and  Kt-s  6So  m.  NW,  of 
Pelhi.    Lon.  68   58.  K.  Lat.  .34.  ?6.  N. 

ia.)  Cabul,  a  town  of  tbe  iiibe  of  Afher. 
3.)  CabOl,  the  name  given  by  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  to  the  Galji<;an  tcnitory  of  10  cities,  which 
Solomon  prefejated  him  with.  1  Kinps,  ix.  \s, 
(».)Cabul,  or  \  a  province  of  Alia,  fornf)j(.r- 
CABULISTAN,  V,  ly  bdonwing  to  the  Cireat 
Mogul;  but  ced<f<.l  in  1739  to  Kouli  Khan,  wlio 
at  that  time  govenieU  Perlia.  According  to  Wal- 
ker, it  IB  now  fubjed  to  tlie  kic^  ol  Candahar.  It 
i&boHnded  on  .the  N.  by  Bukharia,  on  the  K,  by 
Cafchmete,  on  the  W.  by  Zabuliftan ;  on  the  S. 
W.  by  Caodahar ;  and  on  the  S.  by  MuUan.  It 
is  250  miles  in  length,  140  in  breadth,,  and  its 
chief  town  is,  Cabul,  iN°  lO  Ttiis  country  in 
cpnersil  i«  •ot  very  fruitful ;.  but  in  the  vales  they 
nave  good  pafture  lands,  .'ilie  ooadB  are  much  in- 
feftcd  with  bcnditti ;  whicli  obliges  the  natives  to 
have  guards  fnr  the  f^cjurily  of  travellers.  1  be 
Cabulil^ans  arc  i»^ans,  antci  their  extraordinary 
time  of  devotion  is  at  the  full  moon  in  Februai-y, 
and  it  continues  for  two  daya.  At  this  time  they 
are  clothe  in  red,  make  their  offtrints,  dance  to 
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CACAGOGA,  in  ancient  medicinal  wiitcis,  a 
word  ufed  for  certain  ointments  intended  for  rub- 
bing on  the  fundament  to  procure  ftocriii.  T  htf 
moil  common  of  thefe  M'as  made  of  a^ura  mixni 
with  honey,  and  boiled  till  the  whole  was  of  a 
tawney  colour. 

(I.)  CACALIA,  in  boUny,  Alpinr  col7*s 
Four ;  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  sequait9  ordtr  r,  !>»- 
lojfging  to  the  fynpentlia  clafs  of  plants.  The  re- 
ceptacle i  soaked  ;  the  pappus  hairy  ;  the  caiyx  cy- 
lindrical, oblong  and  caiyculattd,or  having  a  Im^ll 
calyx  of  very  ftiort  fcale's  only  at  the  bafe.  1  heie 
are  10  fpecies;  viz. 

I.  Q.\Qh\.\k  AtFi!fA,withkidney-ftiapeJleavt^. 

2-  Cacalia  anti-su?hokbium>  with  obioag 
oval  leaves. 

3.  Cacalia  atriplici-folia,  with  hean- 
ilkaped  (inuated  leaves. 

4.  Cacalia  ficoides,  a  native  of  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope.  It  rifcs  with  ilrong  round  ftaiki 
to  the  height  of  7  or  8  feet,  woody  at  bottom* 
but  foft  and  fucculent  upward,  fending  out  many 
irregular  branches,  garniihed  more  than  half  thiir 
length  with  thick;  t-iper,  fucculent  leaves,  a  little 


the  fowid^of  the  trumpet,  and  n>ake  vifits  to  their '  compreQed  on  two  fidts,  ending  in  points,  covi-r 


^iend«  iu  Dtafautrade  di?»  lies.  They  fay,  their 
god  CftVSM AN  killed  a  giant  who  wa»his  t;nemy, 
and  that  he  appeared  like  ar  little  child;  in  memo- 
lY  of  whipli,  they  eaufe  a  child  to  Aioot  at  the 
figure  of  a  giant.  Thofe  of  the  tame  tribe  mai^e 
bonfin:^  aodl  feaft  together  in  a  jovial  manner. 
The  chief  moraT  dtuty  of  thi^/r  religion  coniifts  in 
charity  J  for  which  wafonj  they  dig  wells  and 
t>uild  houfes  fiir  the  accomTnodatjyon  of  travellers. 
They  have  pjtnty  of  proviftons,  mi<its  of  iron, 
myvobolan«,  aro^i^tic  wc^d^,  and  drugs  of  many 
kinds.  They  can-y  on.  a  great  trAiie-  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  ^  by  which  means  they  are 
very  rich|  aiid  are  pleutiiuliy  fitppiiird  witn  ail 
things-         ,  '  ; 

Capvlistans,  the  people  of  Cabu  I,  N®t,4- 
CABUIUi,  ia  omUhology,  a  fmali  BralUian 
^ird  of  the  owl  kii)d ;  very  beautiful,  and  ealily 
tamed,  it  is  brown,  variegated  with  white,  and 
is  feathqped  dowu  to  the  toes.^  The  Brafilians 
)ceep  i^  tftOie  for  its  diverting  tricks  \  it  will  play 
with  people  Uke  a  monkey,  and  is  perfectly  harm- 
lefs.         . 

CABUH^IBA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome 
autboiis  to  the  tpee  which  aifords  the  Uack  Peru- 
wian  baliam. 
CABUIIN,  a  town  near  Caiftor,  Lincolnfhire. 
(i.)  *  CABURNS.  fi*/.    Small  ropes  ufed  in 
(hips;  Df^. 

(a.)  C  A  burns  are  made  of  fpun  yacn,  to  bind 
cables,  feize  tackles,  or  the  like.  . 

CABUS«  a  village  in  Lancafliire. 
CACABOGA,  in  zoology,  an  American  fcr- 
pent,,by  fgme  accounted  the  fame  with  the  ta^. 
i,j:.i"boia,  or  black  water  fnakc;  but  by  others 
d'.fcribed  as  yellow  in  coloiu",  liyin^j  about  hou- 
f<  s,  and  doing,  great  mifchief  among  pouitry, 
|:Uough  its  bite  is  not  fatal  lo  mankind. 

CACABUS»  «./.  a  kettle;  a  pipkin.  AJJk        ' 
CACACA,  a  town  of  Afiica^  in  tJie  kingdom 
of  Fez,  hear  Malilla. 

CACAFUCGO»  an  infed  in  Spairi>  which  is 
faid  to  dact  fire  from-  its  tail  in  the  night*. 


ed  with  a  whitilh  glaucous  farina,  which  cooks 
off  when  handled.  Th«*fe,  when  broken,  emit  a 
Itrong  odour  of  turpentine,  »od  are  full  of  a  vif- 
cous  juice;  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmair  umbels ;  tht-y  aie 
white,  tubulous,  and  cut  into  5  parts  at  th?  top. 
The  leaves  are  pickled  by  the  French.  whoeRecin 
them  much.  They  have  a  method  of  prefcrvin^ 
the  lyhite  farina  upon  them,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  pickle  when  brought  to 
Uble. 

5.  Cacalia  glabra,  with  fmnoth  Ie&%-c.s. 

6.  Cacalia  kli'Inia,  with  a  compound  Airub- 
by  ftalk.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  i (lands, 
but  has  lon^  been  cultivated  in  the  Engliih  gar- 
dens. .It  rifes  with  a  thick  fiefliy  flem  divided  ai 
certain  diAancest  into  fo.  many  joints.  Each  uc 
tbefe  divifions  fweil  much  larger  in  the  middle 
than  at  each  end  \  and  the  ftalka  divide  into  m<ii.y 
in-egular  branches  of  the  lame  form,  which,  to- 
ward their  extremities,  are  garniihed  with  long, 
n8rrow«  fpear-fhaped  leaves  of  a  glaucaua  colour, 
Uandiog  all  round  the  ftalka  without  order.  As 
they  fall  ofi^,  they  leave  a  fear  at  the  place,  which 
always  remains  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  Lirgc  clulters  at  the  extremiity  of  the 
branches,  which  are  tubulous,  and  of  a  faint  car- 
nation colour.  They  appear  in  Augoft  and  Sep- 
tember, but  continue  great  part  of  06ober,.  an<i 
are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country.  There 
have  been  ftonesandfoffils  dug  up  at  a  very  grt>.tt 
depth  in  fome  porta  of  fagland  having  very  per- 
fe<lt  impreifions  of  this-  plant  upon  them ;  iron 
whence  Dr  Woodward  has  ^ippofed  the  plants 
wci^  lodged  there  at  the  nnivtnal  deluge ;  and 
finding  the  impreilions  of  many  other  plants  and 
animals  which  are  natives  of  thofe  illands,  he  con- 
eludes  that  the  water  flowed  hither  from  the  SW. 
This  plant  has  been  called  the  cabbags  trei, 
from  the  veiemblance  which  the  ftalk  of  it  has  to 
tiiecabbftge:  others  have  entitled  it  carnation 
TREE,  fxxsmthe  fhape  of  the  leases  and  the  co- 
U}UC  of  the  (iQwe^. 

7.  Caca- 
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7.  C  AC  ALU  LUTSAy  with  lea'fes  divided  into 
5  acute  parts. 

8.  Cacalia  papilari»5  with  a  flirubby  ilalk 
guarded  on  every  &de  with  broken  rough  foot- 
flalks. 

6.  Cacalia  sohchlfolla,  with  lyre-fhapcd 
indented  leavas. 

lo.  Cacalia  suaveqlens,  with  a  herbaceous 
flalky  a  native  of  North  America.  It  has  a  per- 
eunial  creeping  root,  which  l^nds  out  many  ftalks, 
(rarnifhcd  with  triangular  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fliarp- 
ly  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  paJe  green  on  their 
under  fide,  but  a  deep  fhining  green  above,  pla» 
ced  akenately.  The  ftalks  rife  to  7  or  8  feet,  and 
are  tern^inated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which 
are  fiicceeded  by  oblong  feeds  covered  with  down. 
It  Howers  in  Augult,  and  the  fesds  ripen  in  Odo- 
ber.  The  ftalks  decay  in  autumn,  and  new  ones 
rile  in  fpring.  This  plant  m.ultip!ies  greatly  by 
its  fprcading  roots,  as  well  as  by  the  feeds,  which 
arc  fpread  to  a  great  diftancc  oy  the  wind,  their 
down  greatly  afiifting  theur  conveyance.  The 
roots  caft  out  of  Chelfea  garden,  being  carried  by 
the  tide  to  a  great  diftancc^  have  fixed  themfclves 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  increafed  fo  much, 
that  in  a  few-years  this  fpecxes  may  probably  ap- 
pear aa  a  native  of  England. 

(11.)  Cacali/K,  culture  of  the.  The  4th 
6th»  and  loth  i^ecies  are  very  eaiily  propagated. 
The  teft  (N"*  ro)  will  piopagate  itfel^  either  by 
roots  or  feeds.  The  FtCoiOEs.  is  eafily  propaga* 
ted  by  cuttings  dutiag  the  iummer  months :  Theie 
ihoulil  be  cut  firoiK  the  plants  and  laid  to  dry  a, 
fortBtght,  thai  the  wound  may  be  healed,  over  be*- 
fore  they  are  planted.  Moft  people  plunge  t|ke 
pots  in  which  thefe  are  phnted  into  an  hot-bed, 
to  pronoote  their  potting  out  roots:;  but  if  plant- 
ed in  June  or  July»  th*y  will  root  as  well  in  the 
open  air.  Evm- branches  broken  off  by  accident  ^ 
have  frequently  put  out. roots  when  fallen  on  the 
ground,  without  any  care.  Thefe  branches  may 
be  kept  fix  months  out  of  the  ground,  and  will 
take  root  if  planted.  They  fliould  have  a  light 
f.a)dy  earthy  and  in  winter  be  placed  in  an  airy 
glafs^caie,  where  they  va^f  enjoy  the  fun  and  air 
in  mild  weather,,  but  muft  be  prote^ed  from 
frojft.  During  winter  the  placta  muft  have  but 
little  water;  and  ia  fnmmer,  when  they  are  pbu* 
ced  in  the  open  air,  it  fliould  not  be  given  to 
Ihem  too  ottea,.  or  in  great  quantity.  Tike 
KLEIN  I A  is  a]fi>  pe^iagatedby  cuttings^  and  the 
plants  require  the  fame  culture.;  but  mnft  have  a 
dry  warm  gla&  cafe  in  winter,  aid  very  little  wa- 
ter, being  fubjed  tct  ^ot  with  wet«  In  fummer 
they  muft  be  placed  in 'the  open  air  in  a  warm 
fheltered  fituatioa,  and.  an  very  dry  weather  re- 
freftied  moderately  with  water.  With  this  ma- 
nagement the  plants  will  flower  annual: y,  and 
grow  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet. 

f  z. )  *  CACAO.    See  Chocola-t  b  n  vt. 

(a.)  Cacais  in  botany.    See  Thbobroma* 

CACAOTTfiTE,  in  natural  hiftoiy,  the  name 
by  which  tfaeBpafilians  call  the  bel&mnites. 

CACAVATE,  >  in  botany,  names  given  by  au- 

CACAVERA,)  thors  to  the  coco^  tree.    See 
C0CO8. 

CACAVIA»  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greek  authors  and  others  to  the  lotus, 
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CACCALIA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  ' 
of  the  old  Greek  writers  to  the  alkekengty  or  win- 
ter cheny.    SeePHYSALis. 

CACCABON,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the 

NYMPHS 

CACCOONS.    See  Flevillea. 

CACEMPHATON,  /  «.  f,  [from  «***,-,  bad, 

CACEPHATON,  J  and  f*.^,  to  fpeakj  A 
harih  found  of  words. 

CACEKES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura, 
feated  on  the  river  Salcr,  and  noted  for  the  ex- 
ceeding fine  wool  which  the  fheep  bear  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Between  this  town  and  Brocos, 
there  is  a  wood,  where  the  allies  defeated  the 
rear-guard  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  April  7th 
1706.    Lon.  5.  44.  E.  Lat.  .^9.  11.  N. 

CACHALOT,  in  ichthyology.  SeePHYSETER. 

C  AC  HAN,  or  Cashan,  a  eonfiderable  town 
of  Perfia  in  Irac  Agcmi,  where  they  carry  on  an 
extenfive  trade  in  filks,  filver,  and  gold  brocades, 
and  fine  earthem  ware.  It  is  feated  m  a  raft  plain 
A 5  miles  N.  by  W.  oflfyahan.  Lon.  5r.  $$.  E. 
Lat.  33.  TO.  N. 

(i.)  CACHAO,  a  province  of  Tonquin  in  Afia, 
fituated  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  fiu*- 
rounded  by  the  other  7.  Its  foil  is  fertile,  and  in 
fome  pbces  mountainous,  abounding  with  variety 
of  trees,  and  particularly  that  of  vamifh.  Moft 
of  thefe  provinces  carry  on  fome  branch  of  the  filk 
manufacture,  but  this  moft  of  all. 

(».)  Cach  ao,  or  Kecio,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, (N°  I.)  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kmg- 
doro,  though  in  Other  refpe^s  hardly  comparable 
tio  a  Chinefe  town  of  the  third  rank.  It  is  fituated 
about  So  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  is  prodigioufly 
crowded  with  people,  infomuch  that  the  ftreets 
are  hardly  palfable,  ei^ially  on  maiicet  days. 
Thefe  vaft  crowds,  however,  come  moftly  from 
the  neighbouring  villages;  upon  which  account 
thefe  villages  have  "been  allowed  their  halls  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  theciHy,  where  they  lodge  and  dif- 
pofe  of  their  wares.  The  town  itfelf  has  neither 
walls  nor  fortificatidns.  The  principal  ftreets  are 
wide  aftd  airy,  but  the  reft  narrow  and  ill-paved. 
The  houfes  are  low  and  mean,  moftly  built  of' 
wood  and  clay,  and  not  above-  «ne  ft6ry  high. 
The  magazines  and  waiehbufes  belonging  to  10- 
reigners  are  the  only  edifices  built  of  brick  ;  and 
though  plain,  yet  by  reafon  of  their  height  and 
more  elegant  fttti^hire*  make  a  eonfiderable  fhoyr 
among  thole  rows  of  wooden  huts.  From  the 
combuftibility  of  its  edifices,  this  citv'fuftbrs  fre- 
quent and  dreadftrl  Conflagrations.  Thefe  fpread 
with  fuch  furprifing  velocity,  that  fome  thoulands 
of  houft's  are  often  Taid  in  alhes  before  the  fire  can 
be  extinguilhed;  To  prevent  thefe  Cid  confc-. 
quences,  every  feoiife  hath,  either  in  its  yard  or 
even  in  its  centre,  fome  Jow  building  of  brick,  in 
fcmn  of  an  oven,  into  which  the  inhabitants  on 
the  firft  alarm  convey  their  moft  valifaHe  gocds, 
Befides  this  precaution,  which  every  fiamily  takes 
to  fecure  their  goods,  the  government  obliges 
them  \o  keep  a  ciftem,  or  fome  other  capacious 
vefl*el,  always  fiill  of  water  on  the  top  of  their 
houie,  to  be  ready  on  all  occafions  of  this  nature; 
with  a  long  pole  and  bucket,  to  throw  water  from 
the  kennel  upon  the  houfes.  If  thde  two  expedi- 
ents fail  of  fupprefling  the  flamesj  they  immedi* 
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lO/Slf  cut'th^  ftraps  which  feften  the  thatch  to  the    of  the  moon ; 
wall*,  and  let  it  fall  in  and  wafte  itfcif  on  the 
ground.    The  kihg's  palace  fUnds  in  the  centre 
oithe  city ;  and  is  furrounded  with  a  ftout  wall, 
within  whofe  cinfture  arc  feen  a  great  number  of 
apartments  2  ftories  high,  whofe  front  and  portals 
have  fomething  of  the  grand  tafte.    Thofe  of  the 
king  and  his  wires  are  embelliihed  with  variety  of 
-carvings  and  gildings  after  the  Indian  manner,  all 
finely  vamilhai.  fn  the  outer  court  are  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  fumptuoos  flables  for  the  king's  bodes  and 
tfl^pha^ts.  The  appearance  of  the  inner  courts  can 
;Only  be  -conjedtured ;  for  the  avenues  are  not  only 
ihut  to  all  iftrangers,  but  even  to  the  king's  fub- 
jeds,  except  thofe  cf  the  privy  council,  and  the 
chief  minifter  of  ftate:  yet  we  are  told,  that  there 
are  ftair-cafes  by  which  people  may  mount  up  to 
the  top  of  the  walls,  which  are  about  18  or  ao 
feet  high ;  from  whence  they  may  have  a  diftant 
view  of  the  royal  apartments,  and  of  the  fine  par- 
terres and  iiih-pondfi  that  are  between  the  cinc- 
ture and  them.    The  front  wall  has  a  large  gate 
wfell  ortiamented,  which  is  never  opened  but  when 
ihe  Iting  goes  out  and  in ;  but  at  fome  diftanoe 
from  it  on  each  fide  there  are  two  pofterns,  for  the 
<:ourtier8  and  fervants.    This  cin<aure,  which  i  s  of 
a  vaft  circumference,  is  faced  with  brick  within 
and  without,  and  the  whole  ftrudture  is  termina- 
ted by  wide  ^aciqus  gardens.    Befides  this  pa- 
lace, the  ruins  of  one  llill  more  magnificent  are 
to  be  obferved^  called  Lihatnm.    The  circumfe- 
rence is  faid^to  have  been  between  6  and  7  miles: 
fome  arches,  porticoes,  and  Qther  ornaments,  are 
Hill  remaining :  from  which,  and/ome  of  its  courts 
paved  with  marble,  it  may  be  concluded  to  have 
been  as  magnificent  a  ftni^ijre  as  aiiy  in  the  caft.' 
The  arfenal  is  likewife  a  large  and  noble  building, 
well  ftored  with  ammunition  and  artillery.    The 
lEnglifh  faAory  is  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
•city,  fronting  the  river  Song-koy.    It  is  a  ha^id* 
<ome  low-built  houie,  with  a  fpacious  dining-room 
in  the  centre ;  and  on  each  fide  are  the  a^artmeoti 
«f  the  merchants,  fadors,  and  fenrants.    At  each 
end  of  the  buildings  are  ftore  houfes,  kitchen,  &x:. 
which  form  two  wings  with  the/qu^e  in  the  mid- 
xUe,  and  parallel. w^th  the  river,  near  the  bank  of 
which  ftands  a  long-ftaflf,  on  which  are  common- 
ly difplayed  the  Englifh  colours  on  Sundays  and 
all  remarkable  days.    Adjoining  to  it,  on  the  S. 
iide,  is  the  Daniih  fadtqiy^  which  is  neither  fo 
lax^ge  nor  fo  handfome.    On  the  (ame  fide  of  the 
river  runs  a^long  dike,  of  timber  and  ftones,  fo 
iinnly  faftened  together,  that  no  part  can  be  ftir- 
red  without  moving  the  whole.    This  work  was 
raifed  on  thofe  banks  to  prevent  the  river,  during 
the  time  of  their  vaft  rains,  from  overflowing  the 
city ;  and  it  has  hitherto  anfwered  its  end.    The 
.town  (lands  fo  hi^h  as  to  be  in  no  danger  fron^ 
lea  floodsl    Some  curious  obfervations  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  concerning 
dift'erences  between  the  tides  of  thofe  feas  and 
thofe  of  Europe,  viz.  that  on  the  Tonquinefi? 
coalt  ebbs  aiid  (lows  but  once  in  24  hours ;  that 
i^,  that  the  tide  is  rifing  during  the  fpace  of  i« 
houi-s,  and  can  eafily  be  perceived  during  two  of 
X.x  moon's  quarters,  but  can  hardly  be  obferved 
during  the  other  two.    In  the  fpring  tides,  which 
I' It  14  days,  the  waters  begin  to  rife  at  the  rifing 
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whereat  la  the  low  tides,  whids 
continue  the  fame  number  of  days,  the  tide  begins 
not  till  that  planet  is  got  below  the  horizon. 
Whilft  it  is  pafling  through  the  fix  nortbem  figns, 
the  tides  are  obferved  to  vary  greatly,  to  rife  fome- 
times  very  high,  and  fometimes  very  low;  but 
when  it  is  gone  into  the  fouthem  part  of  the  zodiac, 
they  are  then  found  to  be  more  even  and  regular. 
Lon.  105.  31.  £.  Lat.  22.  10.  N. 

•  CACHECTICAL. )  adj.  [from.«tf«6«f^.]    Ha. 

*  C ACHECTICK,  \  ving  an  ill  faabit.^ Young 
and  florid  blood,  rather  than  vapid  and  cacbeSicaL 
Arbutbmot  on  jfir.—The  crude  chyle  fwims  in  the 
blood,  and  appears  milky  in  the  blood,  of  fome 
perfons  who  are  tatbe&ic,  Flofer. 

CACHEF,  or  Cache EF,  in  the  Turkifh  affairs* 
the  governor  of  a  city,  town,  or  province  of  E- 
gypt.  The  title  is  alto  given  to  the  commanders 
of  little  flying  armies,  intended  to  keep  the  Arabs 
in  obedience.  • 

CA.CHEFTECK,  the  government  of  a  Cache f. 
Egypt  is  divided  by  the  Turks  into  39  t>f  thele 
governments. 

CACHEO,  a  tovim  of  Africa  in  Negroland, 
feated  on  the  river  St  Domingo.  It  is  fubjed 
to  the  Portuguefe,  who  have  3  forts  on  it,  and 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  wax  and  fiaves.  Loo.  14- 
SS.  W.  Lat  la.  o.  N. 
{i.)  CACHET,  [from  eiube,  hid,  FrJ  a  feaL 
(1.)  CAC4IFT,  LETTRBs  DE,  private  letters  or 
mandates,  iffued  by  the  French  monarchs  tmder 
the  royaHignct,  during  the  late  defpotiiin,  for  the 
appreheafion  of  individuals,  who  were  obnoxiout 
to  the  court,  and  who,  in  ftich  cafes  were  gene* 
rally  lodged  in  the  baftiie,  treated  as  their  perie- 
cutorspleafed,  without  trial  by  judge  or  jnry,  and 
very  often  never  more  heard  erf.  The  late  cele- 
brated Mzrabeau,  who  was  himfelf  many  years  a 
fuflerer  under  this  tyranny,  wrote  a  learned  and 
ipirited  treatife,  in  4  vokimes  Svo,  on  Leures  if 
paebtt* 

( I.)  ♦  CACHEXY.  «./.  {«ivl-.]  A  general  word 
to  exprefs  a  great  variety  <d  fyi^ptoms ;  moft  com- 
monly it  denotes  fuch  difkemperaturc  of  the  hu- 
mours, as  hinders  nutrition,  and  weakens  the  vital 
and  animal  fimdions,  proceeding  from  weakneis 
of  the  fibres,  and  an  abde  of  the  non-naturals, 
and  eiten  from  fevere  acute  diftempers.  Arbntb^ 
not  on  'Diet. 
/i.)  Cachexy,    ^ee Medicine,  /isinr.  • 

*  CAClilNNATION. «./.  leactmnatio^  Lat.] 
A  loud  daughter.  J}i3, 

,  CACHLEX,  in  natural  faiftory,  a  name  ukd  by 
fome  authors  for  the  finall  pebbles  found  on  the 
fea  andrivQT  fhores,  which  being  heated  red  hot, 
and  quenched  in  whey,  are  faid  to  have  an  aftrin- 
gent  virtue. 

CACHOJIRODOMATO,  inxoology,thciiame 
given  by  the  Portuguefe  Americans  to  thoTAiiBi ; 
a  creature  in  many  relpe^  refembling  fne  opof* 
fum,  and  fufpeded  to  be  the  male  of  that  animal. 
CACHOU,  an  aromatic  dnig.  See  Catechu. 
(I.)  CACiiRYS,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order  belonging  to  the  pentahdria  dais  of 
pi9Qt8v  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  45  th  order,  UmMIaU.  The  fruit  i»  fubovate, 
angled,  and  cork  or  fpongy  ringed.  There  are  4 
fpccipsi  viz.  ■        '       ' 

I.  Cachrys 
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t.  Cachrys  HUNOA&^Ay  With  A  plain,  fun-    3< 


gous,  channelled  feed 

2.  C  AC  HAYS  L1BAN0TI8>  wlth  fXHOOth  futTOW- 

ed  feeds : 

3.  Cachrys  LiHBAAiSy  With  plain  channelled 
Ihiit: 

4.  Cachrys  sicula,  with  double  winged  leaves ; 

5.  Cachrys  trifidai  with  bipinnated  leaves. 


>  C    A    C 

To  langh ;  to  giggle.— Nic  grinned;  cadUi^ 
and  laughedy  till  he  was  like  to  kill  himfelf,  and 
fell  a  fiifking  and  dancing  about  the  room.  Arhtttb* 

*  CACKLER.  If./,  prom  cackle.'\  1.  A  fowl 
that  cackles,    a.  A  teltale ;  a  tatler. 

CACOCHYLIA,  [from  ««««,  bad,  and  r^^Ut^ 
chyle,]  A  bad  ftate  of  the  chyle;  a  bad  digeftion. 

CACOCHYMIA,  [from  m»#«,  ill,  and  x^P^% 


All  thefe  plants  are  perennial  plants,  rifing  pretty   juice,]  a  vicious  ftate  of  the  vital  humours,  e^e^- 
%^ . ^.^   __  J  ..  — ! —  » 1-  i_  ^  _^«  —  n ^gjly  ^  ^g  ^^^  ^£  yoQ^ .  arifing  either  from  a 

diforder  of  the  fecretions  or  excretions,  or  fironr 
external  contagion. 

*  CACOCHYMICAL. )  aiji  [from  eacocb9m:\ 

•  CACOCHYMICK.  \  Having  the  humoure 
corrupted.— It  will  prove  very  advantageous,  if 
only  cacochymuky  to  clarify  his  blood  with  a  laxa* 
tive.  Harwy  on  Conjumptioms. — If  the  body  be  ca^ 
cocbymicaly  the  tumours  are  apt  to  degenerate  into 
very  venomous  and  malignant  abfceiles.  VTiftmav. 
— The  ancient  writers  diftinguiftied  putrid  fevers, 
by  putrefadion  of  blood,  choler,  melancholy,  and 
phlegm ;  and  this  is  to  be  explained  by  an  elfer^ 
vefceoce  happening  in  a  particular  caeoctymicai 
blood.  Fkyer  on  Humours, 

♦  CACOCHYMY.  »./.  [«r*4r«'<«««.)  A  depra- 
vation of  the  humours  from  a  found  ftate,  to  what 
the  phyficiaas  call  by  a  general  name  of  a  caco» 
cbpny.  Spots,  and  difcolourations  of  the  fkin,  are 
figns  of  weak  fibres ;  for  the  lateral  veffels,  which 
lie  out  of  the  road  of  circulation,  let  grofs  hu- 
mours  pafs,  which  could  not,  if  the  vefTels  had 
their  due  degree  of  ftridure.  jlrbutb.  on  Mimenu^ 
— Strong  beer,  a  liquor  that  attributes  the  half 
of  its  ill  qualities  to  the  hops,  coniifting  of  an  a- 
crimonious  fiery  nature,  fets  the  blood,  upon  the 
leaft  cftcochymjf  into  an  orgafmus.  Harvey, 

CACODiEMON,  an  evil  fpirit ;  the  devil. 

CACOD£S,  in  ancient  medical  writers,  a  name 
given  to  matter  difchargcd  from  the  human  body, 
with  an  ill  fmell. 

(i.)  CACOETHES,  [from  ««»•*,  and -A,,  habit  J 
A  bad  habit ;  a  malignant  ulcer. 

(4.)  Cacoethes  scruendi,  an  itch  for  fcrib- 
bling ;  a  phrafe  applied  to  bad  authors, 
— ^*  who,  in  fpite 

"  Of  nature  and  tljeir  ftars,  will  write."    HuJ, 

CACOLOGY,  If.  /:  a  bad  pronunciation. 

CACONGO,  afmall  kingdom  of  AfricH,  wa- 
tered by  the  Zaire.  The  cuftoms  of  the  people 
are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  natives  of 
LoANGo,  which  fee.    See  alfo  Angoy,  {  1. 

CACOPATHY,  [from  ««•«#,  bad,  and  «-«/•,,  paf, 
fion,]  a  ftate  of  fuft'ering  under  a  very  painful  dif^ 
eafe. 

( I.)  CACOPMONIA,  [from  *«*#*,  evil,  and  f<^, 
voice,]  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  meeting  of 
two  letters,  or  fyllables,  which  yield  an  uncouth 
and  difagreeable  found, 

(a.)  Cacophonia,  in  medicine,  denotes  ade- 
fea  or  deprivation  of  the  voice  or  fpeech ;  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies,  aphonia  and  dts^ 

PHONIA. 

*  CACOPHONY.  »./.  [uJwfirn..]  A  bad  fbund 
of  words.--Thefe  things  (hall  He  by,  till  you  come 
to  carp  at  them,  and  alter  rhimes,  grammar,  trip* 
lets  and  eacopbonM  of  all  kinds.  Pope  to  Swtfy. 

CACORlTHiMUS,  an  uocqual  puife. 

CACOR. 


high,  and  bearing  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  which  ought  to 
be  ibwn  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  grounj  till  the  next  fpring,  they 
often  mifcarry.  They  mufl  alfo  be  fown  in  a 
ihady  border  where  they  are  to  remain :  for  the 
plants  having  long  top-roots,  will  not  bear  tranf- 
planting  fo  well  as  many  others.  The  Hun^ariana 
in  the  neigtteurhood  of  Erlaw,  and  thoK  who 
border  oo^Tranfylvania,  Servia,  &c.  eat  the  root 
of  the  lit  fpecies  in  a  fcarcity  of  com. 

(U.)  Cachrys,  or  Can  cm  a  ys,  in  ancient  bo- 
tany, denoted  a  fcaly  tuft,  growing  like  a  katkin 
on  the  oak,  beech,  pine,  &c.  or,  according  to 
others,  an  unfeafonable  kind  of  bud,  appearing  ei- 
ther in  fpring,  or  autumn,  and  which,  after  the 
winter  is  over,  fpreads  or  (hoots  into  branches. 
The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  feed  of 
rofemary,  or  even  the  plant  itfelf ;  fometimes  for 
barley  roafted  in  a  furnace,  to  render  it  moreeafy 
to  grind  into  flour. 

CACHU.    See  Catechu. 

C  ACHUNDE,  a  medicine,  highly  celebrated  a* 
mong  the  Chinefe  and  Indians,  made  of  feveraJ  a- 
romatic  ingredients,  perfumes,  medicinal  earth, 
and  precious  ftones*  They  make  the  whole  into 
a  ftiA*  pafte,  and  form  out  of  it  feveral  figures  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy,  which  are  dried  for  ufe; 
thefe  are  principally  u]kd  in  the  Salt  Indies,  bu^ 
are  fometimes  brought  over  to  Portugal.  In  Chi- 
na, the  principal  perfons  ufually  carry  a  fmall 
piece  in  their  mouths,  which  is  a  continued  cor* 
dial^  and  gives  their  breath  a  very  fweet  fmell. 
It  is  a  highly  valuable  medicine  alfo,  in  all  nervous 
complaints ;  and  is  efteemed  a  prolonger  of  life, 
and  a  provocative  to  venery,  the  two  great  inten- 
tions of  moft  of  the  medicines  in  ufe  in  the  Eaft. 

CACHYMIA,  in  metallurgy,  a  term  ufed  by  Pa- 
racelAis  for  an  imperfe^  metalline  ore. 

*  CACKEREL. «./.  A  fifh,  (aid  to  matkl  thofe 
who  eat  it  laxative. 

CACKHAM,  a  town  in  SufTex,  near  Selfey. 

*  CACKLE,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  The 
voice  of  a  goofe  or  fowl.— 

The  filver  goofe  before  the  ihining  gate 
There  flew,  and,  by  her  cackle^  Civ'd  the  (tate.' 

DryiUn* 
%.  To  talk  idly. 

*  To  Cackle,  v.  n,  [kaeekelen,  Dutch.]  x.  To 
snake  a  noife  as  a  goofe.^^ 

The  nightingale,  if  Ihe  fhould  fing  by  day. 
When  every  goofe  is  cackling^  would  be  thought 
Ko  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren.     SUtkefp. 

Or  rob  the  Roman  geefe  of  all  their  glories. 
And  (ave  the  ftate,  by  cackling  to  the  tories.  Pope. 
s.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  for  the  noife  of  a  hen. — 

Thetrembling  widow,and  her  daughters  twain. 
This  woful  cackling  cry,  with  horrour  heard. 
Of  thofe  d^aded  damfels  in  the  yard.    Dryd. 
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CACORLA^  or  ?  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu- 

CACORLO,       J  fia,  feated  on  the  Vega. 

CACOSITARA,  in  logic,  an  ai^ument  that 
Will  fervc  either  fide.  ^fi. 

CAdOSPHYXY,  [from  «*w#,  and  f«i^,  tlife 
pulfe,]  a  bad  piJfe. 

CACOSYNTHETON,  [from  »«»♦?,  and  <»^/^ 
a  joinitkg,]]  a  bad  conftrudtion  of  words  in  a  ien- 
tence. 

CACOT^CHNY,  Ifitwi  nmxn^  and  T^xmy  art,l 
a  hurtful  isrvention. 

CACOTROPHY,  [from  «•«»,  wid  r^,  nou- 
tiihment,]  a  kid  joarifhrnent. 

CACOTYCllE,  in  aftrology,  bad  foitune. 

CACOZEUA,  rfrom  itmmy  and  ln\n^  zeal,)  bad 
imitation;  afiedation. 

CACTONri'ES,  in  natural  hiftoiy,  a  name 
given  by  fon»e  oM  writers,  to  a  beautiful  paie  red 
itono,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  oar  pale  coiv 
neiian. 

CACTUS,  in  botaaiy,  melow  thistle:  A  ge- 
nu9  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  ico- 
fandria  clafa  of  plants  ^,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Smeuientx.  The 
calyx  is  monophyllous ;  fuperior,  or  above  the  re- 
ceptacle of  die  fruit  imbricated  \  the  ^oroUapoly. 
petalous;  the  fruit  an  unilocular,  polyfpermbus 
berry.  To  this  genus  L^nauis  has  added  the 
CEREus  and  opuntia.  The  caAi  are  plants  of 
a  fmguiar  flarudlure,  bat  elpecially  tl»  larger  kinds 
of  them ;  which  apM[fear  like  a  large,  flelhy,  green 
melon,  with  deep  ribs,  fet  all  ofer  with  ftrong 
.  fliarp  thorns ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  cut  through 
the  middle,  their  infide  is  a  foil,  pale-green,  flefliy 
fubftance,  very  full  of  moiftiu^.  The  fruits  of  all 
the  fpecies  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Weft  Indies.  They  are  about  \  of  an  inch 
in  length,  of  a  tiper  form,  drawing  to  a  point  at 
the«bottom  towanl  the  plant,  but  blunt  at  the  top 
where  the  empalcment  of  the  flower  was  fituated. 
The  tafte  is  agre«ii>ly  acid,  which  in  a  hot  coun- 
try muft  render  them  grateful.  Tlierc  are  14  fpe- 
cies, all  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  two  fol- 
lowing are  the  moft  remarkable :  vir. 

I.  Cactus  cochenillifer,  the  fpccics  which 
the  cochineal  animals  inhabit.  See  Coccus, 
N°  I. 

<»•  Cactus  grandi  flora,  one  of  the  creeping 
cereufes.  The  flowir  of  this  fi>ecies,  though  very 
6)»it-Iived,  is  faid  to  he  as  grar.d  and  beautiful  as 
any  in  the  vegetable  fyftem :  It  beghis  to  open  in 
Uic  evening  about  7  o'clock,  is  in  perfedion  about 
\  I,  and  fades  about  4  in  the  morning ;  fo  that  the 
f  hiie  fiowor  ojily  continues  in  perfcdtion  about  fiit 
l.our3.  The  cilyx  wtjen  expanded  is  about  a  foot 
in  iiij^metcr,  of  a  fplcndid  yellow  within,  and  a 
tiirk  brown  witliout ;  tlie  petals  are  many,  and 
ot  a  pure  white ;  and  the  great  number  of  recur- 
red ftamina,  fmrounding  the  ftyle  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  make  a  grand  appeaiaiKe,  to  which 
jiiay  be  added  the  fine  fccnt,  which  perfumes  the 
air  to  a  confidtrable  d I  (lance.    It  flowers  in  July. 

CACDBALUM,  chickweed.  SecCucuBALUS. 

CACULE,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given 
by.  Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  ah  the  other  Arabian 
vvritei-s,  to  tlie  oirdamom  feeds.  •  They  diftinguiih 
tvvo  kinds  of  this  fruit,  a  larger,  and  a  fmaller. 
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The  hl^cr  ife  the  grain  of  paradife,  and  the  fmalier 
the  common  cardamom.    See  Amowus. 

*  Tq  CACUMINATE.  v.  a.  [^cstcummo^  Lat.] 
To  make  fliarp  or  pyramidal.  Di3. 

CACCS,  in  6ibu)<iU8hiftory,  the  fon  of  Vulcan, 
an  Italian  fliepherd  upon  mount  Avcntine.  As 
Hercules  was  driving  home  the  herd  erf  ki  ^  Gf- 
ryoR  whom  he  had  flain,  Cacns  robbed  h:a  of 
iime  of  his  oxen,  which  he  drew  backward  ifito 
his  den  left  tJiey  iJjould  be  difcovered,  b^^  tlcir 
traces.  Hercules  at  hft  finding  them  out  by  th'^ir 
lowing,  killed  Cacus  with  his  club.  He  v  a<  f^id 
to  have  been  of  prodijiittns  bulk,  half  man  half 
fatyr,  and  to  have  had  ll.rce  heads ! 

CADAN,  a  tow«i  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Zats,  leattd  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Egri. 
I.on.  I  ^  ,;4.  E.  I4it.  50.  so.  N. 

CADARI,  orKADARi,  [fromifp,  r^^^^ra,  Arab. 
i.^*  poivtr,]  a  fetft  of  I^lahometans,  who  aflert 
free-will ;  attribute  the  nitons  «f  men  to  men  a- 
4oiie^  not  to  any  fccret  power  determining  the 
vriU }  and  deny  all  abfolule  predeftmation.  TTie 
author  of  this  fea  was  Mabed  ben  Kakd  Al  Gi- 
honi,  who  fuiTerai  martyrdom  for  it.  Ben  Aun 
calls  the  Cadari,  the  Afagi,  or  Manickecs  of  the 
Maflalmen. 

*  CADAVEROUS.  m4j\  [r^Awr,  Lat]  Ha^  mg 
the  appearance  of  a  dead  caicaft ;  having  the  qu;.- 
iUaes  c2f  a  dead  oarcafs.r-4n  vain  do  tb^  fcniple 
to  approach  the  dead,  who  livingly  are  cadaiyr^ 
rouff  for  fear  of  any  otftward  pollution  whofe  tem- 
per poUutes  themfelves.  Brcqvu^t  Vufgar  Emmrj, 
— The  urine,  long  detained  in  the  bladder,  as 
well  as  gla£^  wili  grow  red*  foetid,  eadave^stu 
and  alkaline.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  ftag- 
nant  waters  of  hydroplcai  perfons.  jirbtttbnot  on 
AUnifnts, 

CAD-BATE.    9et  Caddis,  dtf.  a. 

(x,  t.)  CADBURY,  the  name  of  4  viHagf^ ;  viz. 
T.  in  Devonfiiire,  W.  of  Biadninch :  a.  in  Yorkih. 
W.of  Doncalter: 

(.V)  CiiMiURT,  NORTH,  and  )  between   Queen- 

(4.)  Caoburv,  south,  3  Camd  and  Win- 
canton,  Somerfetihirc. 

CADDER,  orCALDER,  a  parifh  of  Scotland, 
in  I^narkfliire,  13  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and 
nearly  4  broad,  from  N.  to  S.  Its  W.  point  is 
3  miles  from  Glafgow,  and  its  Eaftem  within  half 
a  mile  of  Kirkintilloch.  The  iurface  is  level,  and 
the  foil  confifts  of  mofs,  fandy  till,  and  deep  earth, 
which  produce  •excellent  crops  of  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  flax,  clover  and  rye  grafs.  Free-ftonc, 
whin-ftone  and  lime-ftone  quarries  ajie  abundant. 
The  population  in  1791,  as  ftated  by  Mr  William 
Barclay,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  1 767, 
and  had  decreafed  619,  within  37  years.  At  that 
period,  there  were  377  horfes,  i«85  cows,  1.^9 
ibeep,  41  fwine,  aoidogs,  184  carts,  ijftpioug.ls, 
1 5S  Weavers  looms,  107  watches,  no  docks,  it 
flated  houfes,  15  public  ditto,  9  nulls,  4  fcbools. 
6  dove  cotes,  and  6  burying-places  in  tbe  pariih. 

CADDINGTON,  a  town  in  Bsdfondfkire,  be- 
tween Kn^efworth  and  Luton. 

*  CADDIS.  »./.  [This  word  is  ufed  in  Erfefor 
the  variegated  clothes  of  tiie  Highkndets.]  f .  A 
kind  of  tape  or  ribbon. — fle^hath  ribbons  of  all 
the  colours  of  ihe  rainbow ;  iok]es>  cadSJes^  cam- 

brickst 
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bricks,  lawns ;  why,  be  fings  them  over  as 
were  gods  and  goddeifes,  SbakeJ^.    i.  A  kind  of 
^orm  or  grub  found  in  a  ode  ot  ilraw. — He  loves 
the  mayfly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cadworm,  or 
caddis  i  and  theie  make  the  trout  bpld  and  lufty. 

C  ADDON,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  7  m 
8  W.  of  Hexham. 

( I.)  *  CADE.  4idj.  [It  is  deduced,  by  Skinner  % 
from  cadeUrf  Ft.  an  old  word,  which  lignifies  to 
breed  up  tenderly.]  Tame ;  foft ;  delicate ;  as,  a 
cade  lamb,,  a  lamb  bred  at  home. 

(a.)  ♦  Ci»E.  «./.  [cailujy  Lat.]  A  barrel.— We 
John  Cade,  fo  termed  of  our  fuppofed  father. — 

Or  rather  for  dealing  a  cade  of  herrings.  ShoA. 

Soon  as  thy  liquour  from  the  narrow  cells 

Of  clofe  prefs'd  huiks  is  freed,  thou  muft  refrain 

Thy  thirfty  foal ;  let  none  perfuade  to  broach 

Thy  thick,  unwholefome,  undigefted  caJeu 

PbiUpu 

(3.)  CaD£,  John,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  head«> 
^  a  formidable  infurre^tion  in  England,  in  the 
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they    turn  ;  for  there  is  a  pleafure  even  in  being  deceived^ 
Bacon*-^ 

There  be  words  not  made  with  lungs, 
Sententious  ihow'rs !  O !  let  them  fall. 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical,  Crq/ba9jJ. 

3.  The  flow  of  verles,  or  periods. — The  words, 
the  verfification,  and  all  the  other  elegancies  of 
found,  as  cadenceij  and  turns  of  words  upon  the 
thought,  perform  exa^iy  the  faine  office  both  in 
dramatic  and  epick  poetry.  Dryden, — The  caden*^ 
cj  of  one  line  mufl  be  a  rule  to  that  of  the  next  \ 
as  the  found  of  the  former  muft  Aide  gently  into 
that  which  follows.  Dryden,  4.  The  tone  oi* 
found.— 

Hollow  rocks  retain 
The  found  of  bluftVing  Winds,  Which  all  night 

long 

Had  rous'd  the  fea,  now  with  hoarfe  cadence  lull 

Sea-faring  men,  o'erwatch'd.  SUhom 

-—He  hatii  a  confuied  remembnuice  of  words  iince 

he  left  the  univertity ;  he  hath  loft  half  their  mean^ 

ing,  and  puts  them  together  With  no  regard,  ex- 


reign  of  Henry  VI,  but  was  at  laft  flain  by  Alejt-  '  cept  to  their  ra^/fw*.  Sveift.  5.  In  horfemanlhip.— 


ander  Eden, 

(4.)  Cad£  lamb,  ($  I.)  is  called  in  the  North 
Country,  pet  lamb. 

(5.)  Cade  of  herrings  is  a  veflel  containing 
500  red  herrings,  or  1000  fprats. 

(6.)  Cade  oil,  in  the  materia  medico,  a  name 
given  to  an  oil  much  ufed  in  fume  parts  of  France 
and  Germany.  The  phyiicians  call  it  oleum  cad^t 
or  oleam  de  coda.  This  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
the  piilelseum  of  the  ancients,  but  improperly;  it 
is  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  oxycedrus,  which  it 
called  by  the  people  of  thtTe  places  cada. 

(7.)  ^  Cade-worm.  »./  The  iame  with  caddu^ 

(8.)  Cade  worm,  in  zoology,  is  the  nuggot  of 
a  fly  called  pbryganea.  It  is  u(ed  as  a  bait  in  ang- 
ling.   See  Phryganea. 

*  To  Cade.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  breed 
up  in  foftneis. 

CADBA,  or  the  league  of  the  house  of 
OoD»  is  one  of  thofe  that  compofe  the  republic 
of  the  Grifons,  and  the  moft  powerful  and  exten- 
fiv«  of  them  all.  It  contains  the  biihopric  of  Coire, 
the  great  valley  of  Engadine,  and  that  of  Bragail, 
or  I^gal.  Of  the  ix  great,  or  iz  fmall  conunu- 
nities,  there  are  but  two  that  fpeak  the  Gennan 
language;  that  of  the  reft  is  called  the  Rhetic^  and 
is  a  dialedt  of  the  Italian.  The  Proteftant  religion 
is  moft  prevalent  in  this  league,  which  has  been 
allied  to  the  Swifs  cantons  ever  Iince  1498.  Coire 
is  the  capital. 

CADEBY,  a  town  near  leicefter  Foreft. 

CADELESHER.    See  Cadilescher. 

CADENAC,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Querci, 
ieated  on  the  river  Xx>t,  17  miles  £N£.  of  Cahors. 
X.on.  2.  o.  £.  Lat.  44.  32.  N. 

(i.)*  CADENCE.  Cademcv.  »./.  Icadence, 
Fr.J     I.  Fall;  ftate  of  linking ;  decline.— 
Now  was  the  fun  in  weftern  cadence  low 

From  noon;  and  gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hours, 

To  fan  the  earth,  now  wak'd. 


Cadence  is  an  equal  meaiure  or  proportion,  which 
a  horie  obfcrves  in  all  his  motions,  wlien  he  is 
thoroughly  managed.  FatrUr^j  D't3. 

(1.)  Cadence,  in  reading,  [Jtrom  cadere^  LaU 
to  faJlf  j  is  a  falling  of  the  voice  below  the  key.< 
note  at  the  clofe  of  every  period.  In  reading, 
whether  profe  or  verfe^  a  certain  tone  is  alTumed 
which  is  called  the  key-note  ;  and  in  this  tone  the 
bulk  of  the  words  are  founded ;  but  this  note  is 
generally  lowered  towards  the  dote  of  ever/  ^en^ 
tence. 

(3.]  Cadence^  or  Repose^  in  mulkf  the  ter- 
mination of  an  harmonical  phrafe  on  a  repofe,  or 
on  a  pertVnft  chord.    See  Musfc.  "^ 

.  (i.)  CADENCY,  in  heraldry^  the  ftate  or  qiKv 
lity  of  a  Cadet.  ^ 

(1.)  Cadency.    Sec  Cadence^  §  r. 

CADENE,  a  kind  of  carpet,  imjpofted  from  the 
Levant.  The  cadenes  are  the  coarteft  fort,  and  are 
ibid  by  the  piece  from  i  to  2  piaftres  per  carpet. 

CADANET,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouth's  of  the  Rhone,  and  ci-dt- vant 
province  of  Provence.  Lon«  5.  30*  E.  Lat.  43. 
40.  N. 

*  CADENT*  ndj.  [eadenj,  Lat.]  Falling  down. 

CADENZA  sfugoita,  in  the  Italian  mulii  t 
is  ufed  when  a  part  inftead  of  afccnding  or  u^  - 
(cending  the  proper  interval*  to  form  a  cadence, 
proceeds  by  fome  other  interval.  For  ijiil.uicc, 
when  the  bafs,  inftead  of  riling  a  fourth  or  failin;^ 
a  fifth,  afcends  only  by  a  toi>e,  or  femi-tonc  ma- 
jor. Thus,  in  example  r.  Plate  Ull,  wht*ro  llu* 
bafs,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  C,  tiie  key-note, 
after  G,  goes  to  A.  Thus  alfo,  in  exainpLc  2. 
after  E,  the  ear  would  naturally  exped  to  hear 
A  the  key-note )  but  this  is  avoided  and  X^^  put  lu 
its  place.  . 

CADER-IDRIS,  a  mountain  of  Wales,  in  .Mo- 
rionethlhire,  at  tlie  foot  of  which  there  aic  fonte 
very  deep  pools. 

(i.)  CADES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 


Milton. 

1.  The  fall  of  the  voice;  fometimes  the  general  Judaii.  y^^i^.  xv.  %^, 

modulation  of  the  voice. — The  Aiding,   in  jthe  (a.)  Cadls,  or  Kadesh,  a  tc%'n  in  the  Vv'ii- 

clofe  or  cadence f  hath  an  agrecmt^nt  with  the  li-  derneis  of  Zin,  in  ili'abiii  Pctrjea;  thf:  Ui\\  tn- 

gure  in  rhetorick,  which  they  ciuXprMer  expeSa-  fisju^z^nx  o*  the  lHaelites,  alter  UiejX  uo{Mrturi 
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ivom  Eziongeber;  and  the  burial-places  of  Mi- 
rianiy  with  the  rock  and  water  of  Merikih  in  it. 

(3.),CADesy  or  Kadesh>  a  name  given  to  the 
Wildernels  of  Zin. 

(4.)  Qades,  or  )  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 

Cades-barnfa»  \  of  the  Wildenien  of  Parani 
en  the  conJinet  of  Canaauy  from  wEich  the  fyics 
were  font  out, 

{i.).*'CADET.  n.  f.  [eadtff  Fr.  pronoooceH 
€adc:\  I.  The  younger  brother,  a.  The  young* 
eft  brother.— Jofepk  was  the  youngeft  of  the  t%y 
and  Dayid  the  7th  fon,  and  the  caJet  of  Jefle. 
Brovm'j  Vtdf^ar  Errmtrs*  3.  A  volunteer  in  the 
army,  who  ferves  in  expe^ation  of  a  commiflion. 

(a.)  Cadet  is  a  word  naturalized  in  our  lan- 
guage from  the  French.  .  At  Paris,  untong  the  ci^ 
tiaens»  the  cadets  had  an  eaual  patrimony  vqtfa 
the  reft,  even  before  the  eftablifhmeat  of  equalkf^ 
by  the  abolition  of  the  htw  of  primogeniture,  un- 
der the  new  conftitution.  At  Caux,  in  Normandy, 
the  cullom  was  to  leave  all  to  the  ddeft,  except 
a  fircdl  portion  to  the  cadets;  In  Spain,  it  is  ufuai 
for  one  of  the  cadets  in  gwat  ftunilies  to  take  the 
mother's  name. 

(3.)  Cadet,  in  military  language,  (^  i.  def,  3.) 
diflvfs  from  volunteer,  as  the  former  tates  pay, 
^vhereas  the  latter  fenres  without  p:iy.  During 
the  prefent  war,  however,  volimteers  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  pay^  when  in  adual  ferrice. 

*  CADEW.  «.  /  A  ftnrw  w«rm.  See  Cad- 
MB.  DiS. 

CADGE,  M«  /.  in  fekonry,  tlie  wooden  frame 
on  which  •  he  hawk  is  carried. 

*  CADGER. »./.  [from  cadge^  or  cage,  z  panier.'] 
A  huckfter;  one  who  brings  butter,  eggs^  and 
poultry,  from  the  cettntry  to  market. 

CADHA,  the  name  given  by  the  Mahwnctaat 
to  the  do^rine  of  absolute  preoeftination. 

CADHI.    See  Caou  i  a. 

(i.)  *  CADI.  If./.  A  magiftrate  amoirg  the 
Turks,  whofe  office  ifibem«  neaily  to  anfwertothat 
€>f  3  jtfftice  of  peace. 

{%.)  CADt,  or  Ca DH  I,  [np,.  or  mip,  Arab.  f.  e,  a. 
judge  J  in  the  Turkifti  en^re^  is  generally  tsUcen 
^r  the  judge  of  a  town  }  judges  of  provinces  be* 
kig  diftinguiihed  by  the  appellation  of  moulas. 
There  are  numerous  complaints  of  the  avarice^ 
iniquity,  and  Cktortion,  of  the  Turkiih  cadis;  all 
jtiftice  is  venal ;  the  people  bribe  the  cadis,  the 
cidid  bribe  the  moulas,  and  the  noulas  the  cadi- 
I/fchers,  and  the  cadilefchers  the  mufti.  Each 
radi  has  his  fctjeants,  who  fummon  pcrfons  to  ao»> 
f.ver  complaints.  If  the  party  fummoned  fails  to 
appear  at  the  hour  appointed,  fentence  is  pafled 
in  favour  of  his  advedary.  It  it  ufually  vain  to 
appeal  from  yre  fentences  of  the  cajdi,  as  the  caufe 
i.H  never  heard  anew,  but  judgment  is  pafled  on 
the  cafe  as  ftatedby  the  cadi.  But  the  cadis  are 
o^en  caihiered  and  puniftied  for  flagrant  in|uftice 
with  the  baftinado  and  muldts;  the  law,  however^ 
does  not  allow  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Con- 
ftantinople  has  had  cadis  ever  fince  139011  when 
lUjazet  I.  obliged  John  Paleologus,  emperor  of 
the  Greeks(  to  admit  cadis  to  judge  all  contro- 
Y..'riics  that  occurred  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks  fettled  there.  In  fome  countries  of  A- 
frica,  the  cadis  are  aifo  judges  of  religious  mat- 
ters.   Among  the  Moors,  cadi  is  the  denomina- 


tion of  their  higher  order  of  priefts  or  do^onf 
anfwrring  to  tho  rabbins  imong  the  Jews. 

CADIACI,  the  TiBtifii  name  of  OiakedoQ. 

See  C»ALCEDOK. 

CAIMANO,  in  botany,  1  kJhd  «f  Icntiles  m 
Batavia,  and  the  adjacent  country,  which  nukes 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
C AMLESCHEH,  or  >  a  capiul  officer  of  jufc 
CADILESKER^  jtice  among  the  Tprki» 
anfwering  to  a  chief  jufticc  among  us.  It  is^  Lid, 
that  this  authority  was  originally  confini*^  to 
the  foldiery;  but  that,  at  prefent,  it  catfend?  t» 
the  determination  of  all  kinds,  of  law-Wts ;  only 
it  is  fubjed  to  appeals.  There  are  but  3  cadi- 
lefchers In  all  the  grand  (ignior's  territories,  viz. 
I  ft.  of  Europe;  ad.  of  NatoKaj  and,  3d.  at  Grand 
Cairo.  This  laft  is  the  moft  confiderable.  They 
have  their  fcata  m  the  divan  next  to  the  grand 
viair. 

CADILLAC,  a  town  ofFrance,  in  the  dtpnrt- 
ment  of  Gironde,  and  ci^devaat  province  of  Gui- 
enne,  near  the  river  Garonne.    It  has  a  luindfome 
caftle,  and  lies  15  m.  SE.  of  Bourdeaox.    Loo. 
o.  si.  W.  Lat.  43'  40.  N. 
♦CADfU-ACK.jr./    Afortofpcar- 
CA1>ITE5>  an  appelUtion  given  by  Hott,  ta 
a  kind  of  figured  ftone,  refembltng  a  cadus  or 
barret     It  ftvells  in  tlie  niddle,   and  tapers  to 
both  ends,  being  divided  lengthwife,  with  fuch 
e^uidiftant  lineaments^  as  are  ufually  nsade  by  the 
ftaves  of  a  banrel»  but  without  hocps  ok  hollow. 
CADIZ,  a  city  and  port  of  Spain*  ia  Andaiu- 
fla,  fituated  on  the  ifland  of  I^eon,.  op7o6fe  to 
Piort  St  Mary  on  the  continent,  about  60  milei 
S  W.  of  Seville,  and  45  NW.  of  Gibraltar-    It  oc- 
cupies the  whole  furface  of  the  wefteni  extremi- 
ty of  the  ifland,  which  il  compofed  of  two  large 
ciicular  part8>.  Joined  together  by  a  very  narrow 
bank  of  md,  fosming  altogether  the  figure  of  a 
chain-fhot.    At  the  SE.  end,  the  ancient  bridge 
of  Suaco,  thrown  over  a  deep  rives,  afioEds  a 
communicatiom  between  the  ifland  and  Hie  con- 
tinent ;  a  ftrong  line  of  works  defends  the  city 
from  all  approach«s  along  the  ifthnms ;  and,  to 
render  them  ftiU  more  difficult,  all  the  gardens 
and  little  villa&on  the  beach  were  ia  1763  cleared 
away,  and  a  dreary  &ndy  glacis  left  in  their  room, 
§0  that  now  there  is  fcarcc  a  tree  on  the  whole 
ifland.    Except  the  CaHe  Jncba^  aH  the  ftreets 
are  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  infuflenbly  ftinkinjr. 
They  are  all  dcawn  in  ftraight  lines,  and  moft  of 
them  intcrfed  each  other  at  right  angles.    The 
fwarms  of  rats  that  in  the  nights  run  about  the 
ftreets  are  innumerable ;  whole  droves  of  them 
pafs  and  repaid  continually,  and  their  midnij^ht 
revels  are  extremely  troublefiome  to  fuch  as  walk 
late..    The  houfes  are  loft^,  with  each  a  veftibule, 
which  being  left  open  till  night,  ferve  paflengers  to 
retire  to  ^  this  cuftom  which  prevails  throughout 
Spain,  renders  thefe  places  exceedingly  offenHve. 
In  the  middle  of  the  houfc  is  a  court  like  a  deep 
well,  under  which  is  gcnendly  a  cittern,  the  breed- 
ing place  of  gnats  and  mofquitos ;  the  ground- 
floors  are  ware  houfes,  the  firft  ftories  comptxng- 
houfes  or  kitchen,  and  the  principal  apartment 
up  two  pair  of  ftairs.    The  roofs  are  flat,  cover- 
ed with  an  impenetrable  cement,  and  tiew  arc 
without  a  mimdar  or  turret,  to  view  the  fn. 
^  J  Round 
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Ktiund  the  parapet  will  at  top  are  placed  rowt^jf' 
fquare  piUan»  meant  either  lor  oKnament*  cr  to 
fhc  awnings  to,  that  fuch  as  fit  there,  for  the  be- 
n<?fit  of  the  fea*breeze,^ay  be  Sheltered  from  the 
fun^  but  the  moft  common  ufe  made  of  them,  is 
to  l^flen  ropes  fpr  drying  Unens  upon.  High  a- 
bovc  all  thiie  pmnacle8»  which  give  Cadiic  a  moft 
liojiruiar  appearance,  ftands  the  tower  of  (ignals* 
Htre  flags  are  hung  out  on  the  firit  fight  of  a  fail, 
marking  the  lize  of  the  ibipy  .the  nation  4t  belongs 
to,  and,  if  a  Spaiiifh  Indiaroan,  the  port  of  the' 
Indies  it  comes  from.  The  ihips  are  acquainted 
-with  the  proper  fignals  to  be  made,  and  tliefe  are 
>epeiited  by  the  vialdimen  of  Uietover ;  as  paint- 
ed lifts  are  in  every  hoi^fe,  perfons  concerned  in 
commerce  Iboo  learn  the  marks.  The  city  is  di- 
TJded  into  14  diilridb,  under  j^be  infpedioiT  of  as 
man^'  cotmniiiioaers  of  police ;  and  its  population 
is  reckoned  at  140,000  inhabitants,  of  which  i  s^ooo 
are  Frenchy.  and  at  lea/t  a«  many  more  Italians. 
Walker  and  others,  however,  ftate  the  popula- 
tion at  ^ly  50^000  in  ail.  The  £<^fe  of  saint 
Antonio,  is  lax^^  and  tolerably  handfome,  and 
theav  are  a  few  (maUer  openings  of  no  great  note. 
The  pubNc  walk,  or  Alaneda^  is  pleafant  in  the 
evening ;  it  is  fenced  %>([  the  cfiach  road  by  a 
marble  rail.  The  fea-airpaievents  the  trees  f«Mn 
thriving,  and  deftrof's  all  hopes  of  future  (hade. 
Weitwiivd  from  the  Alameda,  is  tlie  Compofanto, 
a  lai^ge  efplanadi^,  theofily  airing  place  for  coaches; 
it  turns  round  moft  p^  of  the  W.  and  S.  iide«of 
the  ifland,  but  the 'buildings  are  ftpggling  and 
ugly ;  the  only  ediikre  of  any  fliow  k  the  new  «r- 
phan-houfe ;  Qp{)oiite  to  it  is  the  fortrefs  of  St 
Sebaftian,  built  on  a  neck  of  land  running  out  ih^ 
to  the  fea.  The  round  tower  at  the  extremity  i^ 
fuppofed  .to  have  &ved  ibc  city,  in  the  great 
earthqvuike  of  1755,  from  bemg  ^ept  away  by 
the  fJLury  of  the  wayes.  The  liyilding  proyed  fur- 
ficitutly  folid  to  wkhftand  the  Aock,  and  break 
the  immenfe  volume  of  prater  tha£  thjreatened  d&. 
ftniAion  to  the  whole  ifland.  hi  the 'nanrow  past 
of  the  ifthmus  the  jlurge  beat  cyver  with  amaftiiig 
impetuofity,  and  bore  down  all  before  it;  an«mg 
the  reft,  the  gnmcHron  of  the  famous  tragic  poet, 
Racine,  who  dronre  in  vain  to  efcapiK,  by  urging 
his  borTe  to  the  utmoft  of  his  fih;e;3.  On  St  S^ 
baftian's  feaft,  a  kind  of  filir  is  heM  in  the  fm^  ; 
an  aftonifhing  number  of  people  then  paiiing  and 
repaffing,  on  a  ftring  of  wood^lWidges  laid  from 
rock  to  rock,  makes  a  very  ftri^g  appearance, 
from  hence  to  the  airoddeil  circus  where  they  c^ 
hibit  tbe  bi^l  feafts,  upon  turning  to  the  left,  dofe 
above  the  fea,  (wbich*  on  all  this  fide  dafhes  over 
large  ledges  of  jocks;)  the  fhore  (eems  abfoluteiv 
inacceffible.  On  this  ihoie  ftands  the  cathedral, 
a  work  of  great  expence,  but  carried  4>n  wilh  fo 
little  expedition,  that  it  is  difficult  to  gue(k  at  the 
term  ofyears  it  will  require  to  bripg  it  to  perfect 
tion.  The  vaults  arc  executed  with  great  folidity. 
The  arches,  that  fpring  from  the  ^lufter  of  jpmtr 
ten  to  ittpport  the  roof,  are  irery  bpld  $  the  mi.. 
nute  fcnlpture  beftowed  upon  them  feems  iuper* 
fiuous,  as  all  the  eSe&  will  be  loft  from  their  great 
height,  and  from  the  (bade  that  vrill  be  thrown 
upon  them  by  filling  up  of  the  interftices  From 
the  fea,  the  present  top  of  the  church  refembles 
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fide,  rearing  its  rtgantic  blanched  HbS  high  abov< 
the  buildings  of  the  city.  The  outward  eafinss 
are  to  be  of  white  marble,  the  bars  of  the  win- 
dows of  bronze.  Next,  croifmg  before  the  land* 
gate  and  barracks,  a  fuperb  edifice  for  ftrength, 
convenience,  and  cleanlinefs,  we  come  down  to 
the  ramparts  that  defend  the  cit>'  on  one  fide  of 
the  bay.  If  the  profped  to  the  ocean  is  folemn* 
that  tofi'ards  the  main  land  is  animated  in  the 
higheft  degive ;  the  men  of  war  ride  in  the  eaftefn 
boibm  of  the  bay ;  lower  dotvn  the  merchantmen 
are  spread  far  and  near;  and  ck^  to  the  town 
an  incredible  number  of  harks,  of  various  ihapes 
and  fixefl,  cover  the  iiurface  of  the  water,  fome 
moored  and  fame  in  motion.  The  oppofite  ftiore 
of  Spain,  ftudded  with  whke  houfes,  and  enliven- 
ed py  the  towns  of  St  Mary^s,  Port-real,  Medina» 
Sidonia,  and  the  mountains  of  Granada,  beautify 
the  fcene,  and  weftward.  Rota  clefes  the  horizon. 
In  a  large  baftion,  jutting  out  into  thcrVaysi  ftands 
the  cuftom-houfe,  the  firft  ftorey  of  which  is  level 
with  the  walk  upon  the  walls^  When  it  was  re^ 
folved  to  ennft  a  buikiing  fo  necelTary  to  this  great 
emporium  of  trade,  the  marquis  di  Squillace  gave 
orders  that  no  expence  ihould  be  fpared,  and  the 
moft  intelligent  architedls  employed,  to  ered  a 
monument,  which  by  its  tafte  and  nugni&ceDce 
might  exite  the  admiration  of  poftentj.  The 
result,  however,  produced  oniy  a  picoft  of  -vile 
architedure,  compofed  of  the  worft  materials. 
The  flir  at  Cadix  is  prtxiigious  during  the  lait 
moftths  of  the  ftay  of  the  flota.  The  packers  pof- 
fefs  the  art  of  preflUng  gpods  in  great  paieiftian$ 
but,  as  they  pay  the  freight  according  to  the  CU'' 
bic  palms  of  each  bale,  they  are  apt  to  foueexe 
down  the  cloths  and  linens  fo  very  dofe  and  hajpd* 
as  fometimes  to  render  them  unfit  for  u&.  The 
exportation  of  French  luxuries  io  drefs  is  cx^or- 
m6us  J  Lyoi9  fimiiihes  moft  of  them ;  and  £ng« 
land  fends  out  bale  goods.  £very  commerciai 
iiation  h^  a  coniul  relident  at  Cadix.  In  1596, 
Cadiz  was  taken,  pillaged  and  burnt 'by  the  Eng*- 
liih. '  In .  i7ot,  it  was  attempted  in  conjundion 
IMrith  the  Dutch,  without  fuccefs.  It  is  .^o  miles 
Vf.hfS.oi  Malaga.    |ion.  6.  6.  W.    Lat.  36. 

CADIZADELITE^  a  led  of  Mahometans  vo- 
nr  Kke  the  ancient  fWai^s.  They  fhun  feafts  and 
o^rerfions,  and  afied  ;m  extraordinary  gTa:vity  in 
all  their  adtions;  they  are  continuallv  talking  of 
pod,  and  teie  of  them  inake  a  jumble  of  Chrifti- 
anit^  and  Mahometaniftn.  They  drink  wine,  e- 
ven  m  the  R*aft  of  the  Ramazan ;  thev  love  and 
prote^  the  Chriftiana;  thev  believe  that  Maho- 
met is  the  Holy  GhofV,  practife  circumcifion,  and 
juftify  it  bv  the  example  jof  Jefus  Chrift,  T^v 
read  the  Sclavonic  tramlation  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  the  Koran* 

CADIZ-HEAp,  nearliVarrington,  Lancafhire. 

CADLANDy  m  the  New  Toreft,  Hampfhife. 

CADLEY,  two  villages  in  Devonfhire,  i.  W^ 
of  Cplumbton ;  and,  a.  near  Ottery  St  Mary's. 

CADMEAN  Lbtters,  the  ancient  Greek  or 
Ionic  chara<^ers,  fiich  as  they*  were  firft  brought 
by  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia ;  whence  Herodotus 
alfo  calls  them  Pbmtieian  ietters.  Some  lay,  that 
Cadmus  was  not  the  inventor,  nor  even  the  hn- 


ihe  carcaie  <f  feme  huge*Z]Qioofter  caft  upon  its    portirof  fhe  Greek  ki^ers,  but  only  tiie  modeller 

'    '  Aaaan  and 
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and  refonner  of  the  alphabet ;  and  hence  they  ac-    aftenrards,  by 
quired  the  appellation  of  Cadmean  or  Phctnician  let* 
ters  ;  whereas  before  that  time  they  had  betn  cdl- 

ed  PELASGIAN. 

(1.)  CADMIA9  in  pharmacy,  a  name  which  baa 
been  varioufly  applied ;  but  ft  u^ally  denotes  a 
mineral  fubftanc<?,  whcfreof  there  are  twp  kinds* 
yATVRAL  and  artificial. 

i.  Cadmia  artificial,  >  or  Cadmia  of  the 

Cadmia  fornacum*  5  FURNACES*  is  a  mat- 
ter fublimed  when  ores  containing  zinc,  likethofe 
pf  RammeKberg,  arc  fmeltcd.  This  caidrnia'cdn- 
fifts  of  the  flowers  of  the  femi-metal  fublirned  du- 
ring thp  fi|fioh»  and  adhering  to  the  inner  furfaces 
of  the  wiil^  ef  fiikmaces*  where  they  fufter  a  fcmi- 
fufion,  and  therefore  acqui|:e  more  folidity.  So 
great  a  quantity  of  thefe  are  coHedeci,  that  they 
form  very  thick  incruftations,  which  muft  be  m^ 
quently  taken  otf.  The  name  has  alfo  been  given 
:^  all  the  loots  ^nd  metallic  fubliniatcs  formed 
pyfmelting  in  the  grate/ although  thefe  is  cer- 
tainly a  difference  ip  thefe  matters.  Chemifts  dif*- 
tingUifli  5  kinds  of  Cadmia  Fornacum  i  vfi. 

X.  Cadmia  botryitis,  referobling  a  bunch  pf 
gntpe^  vhich  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  hir- 
>iace.  .      :       .1   '.      ..     .•      .     . 

Cadmia  ca;.amitis,  found  hanging  round 
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.  .  tHe  advice  of  Pallas,  fowed  hit 
teeth,  when  there  fpning  up  a  number  of  armed 
foldiers,  who  prepared  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  ferpent ;  but  on  his  cafting  a  ftone  among 
thefe  upftart  warriors,  they  turned  tbcar  weapons 
againft  each  other  with  fuch  anipioiity,  that  only 
S  furvived  the  combat,  and  thefe  aflifted  Cadmus 
m  founding  this  new  city.  Afterwards,  to  recom- 
penfe  his  labours,  the  gods  gave  him  Harmonia, 

S^e  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  and  honoured 
is  nuptials  with  prefents  and  peCuli^  marks  of 
favour.  But  at  length  refigning  Thebps  to  Pen- 
theus,  Cadmus  and  Harmonla  went  to  govern  the 
Ecclellcnfes;  when  grown  pld,  they  were  trans- 
formed into  ferpents ;  or,  as  others  fay,  fem  to 
the  Elyftan  fields,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  feipenU. 
SeeTPTRBfis. 

(aO  Cadmus  of  Miletum,  a  celebrated  Greek 
hiftorian,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firft  of  the' 
Greeks  who  wrote  hiftory  in  profe^  He  flourilh- 
ed  about  A.  A.  C.  550. 

CADN AM-HOUSE,  a  village  in  Wiltfhire,  near 
Malford. 

CADNEY,  S.  of  Glandford  bridge,  Lincoln. 

(t.)  CADORE,  or  Pieve  de  Cadore,  a  town 
of  Itafy,  and  capital  6f  the  Jiftria,  (K°  a.)  fsmous 


the  iron  rods,  fiith  which  the  matter  is  ftirted  in 
the  furnace,  and  generally  in  the  form  of  ciuiils-') 
l^hence  the  name  from  calamui  a  quill. '  It  is  rec- 
koned deprecative  and  deterflye,  and  is  ufinl  to  ci- 
catrize ui  cers:        '     • 

3.  CADMfA  CAPHiTjg,  fopnd  at  the  mouth  Qf 
the  fusnace.  It  is  ufed  by  Tonoe  ip  difeafes  of  Hit 
eyes.    • 

4.  Cadmia  qsTRApiTis,  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tbmace  in  the  form  6f  a  fea  Ihell. 

5.  Cadmia  placitis,  found  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  in  the  fonn  of  a  cruft.  It  is  alfd  ufed  by 
fome  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  -         ' 

ii.  Cadmia,  natural,  is  of  two  forts;  the 
one  containing  arfenic,  and  called  'eadmra  fyffilh 
dr  cobalt  ;  the  other  contaming  zinc,  called  ca- 
iaminr^  ot  lapis  calaminaris*  See  Cik LAM INE,^  3. 
'  (II.)  Cadmia  i9  alfo  uft:d  by  Pliny  for  cop* 
per  ore,  or  the  ftone  of  which  copper  i»  made.- 
'  CADMITBB,  in  natural  hiftoi^r^akitid  of  gem, 
nearly  refembhng  the  ostracitrs;  from  whigh 
it  only  differs  in  tha^  the  latter'  is  fometiihes  grit 
with  blue  ipots.       •  '   • 

(i.)  CADMUS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  king  of 
Thebes,  the  fon  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoenicia,  and 
the  brother  of  Piiocnix,  •  Cilix,  and  Europe.  He 
carried  into  Greece  the  16  (imple  letters*  of  thp 
Greek  alphabet ;  and  there  buik  Thcfbes,  in  Boei- 
r)tia.  The  poets  fay,  that  he  left  his  native  coun. 
try  in  fearch  qf  his  lifter  Europa,  whoih  Jupiter 
had  carried  away  in  the  form  of  a  birll ;  and  that^ 
inquiring  ^f  the  Delphic  qracl*  for  a  Afttlemeiit, 
he  was  anfwered,  that  he  /hquicf  follow  thedivec- 
tion  of  a  cpw,  and  build  a  city  where  the  lay 
down.  Having  arrived 'among  the  ^hocenfes,  he 
^a«  met  by  a  cow,  who  conduced  him  through 
Boeotia  to  the  place  where  Thebes  wasafterwaxdb 
^uilt :  but  as  he  was  about  to  facrifice  his  guide 
to  Palla^  he  fent  Xyvo  of  his  company  to  the  foun- 
tain Dirce  for  water ;  when  they  being  devoured 
by  9;  ferpent  or  dragon,  he  flew  the  monfter,  and 


fbr  the  birth  of  Titian.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  April  1797.    ^^^'  ^^'  45-  £•  I^^  46. 44-  N. 
•  (a.)CADORE,  01!)  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the 

CADORINO,  \  territory  of  Venice ;  bound- 
ed ^n  the  E.  by  Friuli  Proper,  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Bellunefe,  and  by  the  bilhopric  of  Brixen 
on  the  N.  It  is  very  mountainous,  but  pretty  po- 
pulous.'  The  only  toivn  is  Cadore,  N**  i. 

CADRITES,  a  fprt  of  Mahometan  friars,  who 
ence  a  week  fpend  a  great  part  of  the  night  in 
turning  round,  holding  each  others  hand,  and  re- 
peatih|^  incelfantly  the  word  Ha'h  which  fignifies 
iMrtfr^  and  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  God  du- 
ring-  which  one  of  them  plays  on  a  flute.  They 
^ever  cpt  their  hair,  nor  cover  their  heads ;  and 
always  go  barefooted :  they  have  liberty  to  quit 
^heir  convent  when  they  pleafe,  and  to  marry. 

CADSAND,  an  illand'on  the  coaft  of  Batavii, 
the  ci-devant  Dutch  Flanders,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  ihe  Scheld,  ti'hereby  the  Dutch  command  the 
navigation  of  that  river.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  on  the  a9th  July,  x  794*  but  was  afterwards 
reftored  to  the  Dutch. 

CADUCEATOR,  in  antiquity,  a  denomina* 
tion  giyen  to  heralds  or  meflPengers  of  peace. 

(i.)  CADUCfeUS,  in  ancient  mythology,  Mff- 
cury'si  rod,  a  wand  entwifted  by  two  ferpents,* 
born  by  that  deity  as  the  enfign  pf  his  quality  and 
pffice ; :  and  ]giyen  him  according  to  the  fable,  by 
Apollb,  for  his  feven*ftripged  harp.  Wonderful 
properties  are  afcrib^d  to  this  rod  by  the  poets ; 
as  l^ing  men  afleep,  raifing  the  dead,  &c. 

(4.)CA'^uf^^<»>^ii  Roman  antiquity,  was  u- 
fed  as  a  fymboV  of  peace  and  concord.  The  Ro» 
mans  fent  the  Carthaginians  a  javelin  and  a  cadu- 
teua,  offering  them  tfipir  chpice  either  of  war  er 
peace.  Among  t*at  people;  thofe  who  denoun* 
ced  war  were  caHed^iri^ ;  and  thofe  who  went 
to  demand  peace  cadvceatores,  becaufe  they 
bore  a  caduceus  in  thehr  hand.  The  caduceus  oa 
medals  is  a  common  fymbol,  fignifying  good  con* 
d^^,  ^cey  apd  profperity.    Jhe  rod  f xprcfli?^ 
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power,  the  two  ferpents  prudence^  and  the  two    very  fmaH* 
wiogs  diligence. 

CAPUCI«  in  botany,  [from  eado^  to  fallj  the 
name  of  a  clafs  in  Linnseus's  Caljeina^  confifting 
of  plants  wbofe  calyx  is  a  fimple  perUnthium*  fup- 
porting  a  fingle  flower  or  Irudificatioo,  and  fall- 
ing off  either  before  or  with  the  petals.  It  ftands 
oppofed  to  the  clajfts  •perfiftenUi^  and  is  exemplified 
in  multard  and  ranunculus. 

CADURCI,  a  people  of  Aquitania^  who  an* 
ciently  inhabited  Cadurcum  and  its  environs. 
Part  of  them  were  called  Kleutheri. 

CADIIRCUM,     ^  in  ancient  geography,   a 

C ADURCUS,  or  \  town  of  Aquitania ;  fitua* 

CADURX,  3  ted  between  the  rivers  Ol- 

dus,  running  from  the  N.,and  the  Tamis  from 

the  S.  and  falling  into  the  Garumna ;  now  called 

Cahoks. 

CADUS,  in  anticjuity,  a  wine-veffel  containing 
80  amphbne  or  firkms ;  each  of  which,  according 
to  the  beft  accounts,  held  9  gallons,  though  fome 
make  them  only  7 .    See  Amphora. 

CADUSII,  a  people  of  Media  Atropatene,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  W.  in  the  mountains,  and  reaching 
to  the  Cafpian  fea ;  between  whom  and  the  Medes, 
jperpetuai  war  and  enmity  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus. 

CAD  WAN,  king  of  the  South  Britons,  flou- 
rished in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  He 
had  a  more  peaceable  reign,  than  moft  of  his  pr&> 
deceflbrs.    He  died  A.  D.  635.- 

CADV7AIXO,  the  fon  of  Cadwan,  fucceeded 
his  father  in  635,  and  had  many  battles  with  the 
8axon$,  with  various  fuccefs. .  He  joined  with 
Penda  king  of  Mercia  to  oppofe  the  other  kings  of 
the  Heptarchy,  but  was  flain,  A.  D.  685. 

CADWALI^ADER,  the  laft  Britilh  monarch, 
of  the  ancient  firitifh  blood,  was  elected  upon  the 
d«*ath  of  Cadwallo,  and  difplayed  great  bravery 
in  different  battles  with  the  Saxons.  But  in  a  fit 
of  fuperftitious  zeal,  havin.7  vowed  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  be  died  there,  A.  D.  689,  and  left  his  do- 
ttiinicms  an  eaCy  conqueH  to  the  Saxon  monarchs. 
CADZOW,  the  ancient  name  of  the  parifh  of 
Hamilton. 
*  C JECIAS.  n./  [Lat.]  A  wind  from  the  north.- 

eait 

Now,  firom  the  north 
Boreas  and  Cxciat  and  Argeites  loud 
And  Thracias  rend  the  woods,  and  feas  upturn. 

(I.)  CECILIA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by 
Tome  authors  for  the  fifh  Ac  us. 

CII.)  CECILIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpenis 
belonging  to  the  amphibia  clafs.    The  caecilia  has 
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It  has  fuch  a  refemblance  to  as  €d 
that  it  may  eafily  be  miftaken  for  one ;  but  as  it 
has  neither  fins  nor  gills,  it  cannot  be  clafled  with 
the  fiihes.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  its  bite 
is  not  poifonous. 

CJECILIANA,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  Pli- 
ny and  others,  for  the  Androsaimvm,  or  Hy- 

FERtCUM. 

CiECILIUS,  the  cognomen  or  fimame  of  an 
ancient  Roman  family,  which  produced  feveral 
heroes  during  the  republic. 

C-ffi:CITY,  »./.  blindnefs.  JJh, 

n  7I7/MTT  TTG      ;«  foknlrkiie  UH¥ni-v 


C  JECULUS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  fon  of  Vul- 
can, laid  to  have  been  blinded  by  a  fpark  from 
his  father's  forge.  The  Caecilian  family  at  Rome» 
pretended  to  he  defcended  from  him. 

C-ffiCUM,  or  CotcuM,  the  blind  gut.  See  A- 
N ATOMY,  Index, 

C^LATURA,  or  Coelatura,  the  art  of  ew. 
GRAVING  on  metals,  ilones,  woods,  or  the  like, 
with  inftrumetlts  of  fteel,  diamonds,  &c. 

C-ELESTIANS,  the  followers  of  CaclefHus. 
See  Pelagi'Ans. 

CiELESTIUS,  a  monk  who  flourifhed  under 
the  empire  of  Arcadius,  about  A.  D.  4059  and 
taught  much  the  fame  doftrines  as  Pelagius. 

C^LICOLIST,  H./.  [from  calum,  heaven,  and 
ceiof  to  inhabit,]  an  inhabitant  of  heaven.  4/b, 

CiELIFEROUS.  #  aJj.  bearing  up,  orfuftain^ 

C-ELIGEROUS.  V  ing  the  heavens. 

C-ffi:LING,  a  river  in  Cornwall. 

CiELIPOTENT,  adj.  mighty  in  heaven.  jIJ^^ 

CJELIUM,  an  ^^1cient  inland  town  of  Peuce- 
tia,  in  Apulia;  about  5  miles  above  Barium  or 
Bar  I.    It  ftill  retains  its  ancient  name. 

( I.) C^LIUS, Lucius.  SeeAuRELiANUS,N*i, 

(s.)C^Lius  MoNs,  a  town  of  Vindelicia,  on 
the  W.  fide  of  the  Ilargus;   now  called  Kel- 

MUNTZ. 

(3.)  C^Lius  MoNs  at  Rome.    See  Coelius. 

C-ffiLUS,  in  the  Pagan  mythology,  the  god  of 
the  heavens,  was  repreiented  as  the  fon  of  JSther 
and  Dies,  (or  Vof^)  the  father  of  Saturn  and  Ops^ 
and  progenitor  of  all  the  gods* 

C-ffiMENT.    See  Cement. 

C^MENTATIO^^    See  Cemektation. 

CAEN,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  and  ci-devant  province 
of  Lower  Normandy,  of  vi^hich  it  was  the  capital. 
it  has  a  celebrated  university,  and  an  academy  of 
literature.  It  contains  60  ilreets,  12  parifhes,  and 
about  40,000  citizens.  It  has  a  caflle  with  4 
towers,  which  were  built  by  the  Engliih.  Th^ 
town  is  a  large  building  with  4  great  towers.  The 
fquare  has  fine  houfes  on  3  fides  of  it.    It  is  feati- 


no  fcales ;  it  is  fmooth,  and  moves  by  means  of    ed  in  a  pjeafant  country  on  the  river  Ome,  about 


lateral  rugse  or  prickles.  The  upp^r  lip  is  promi- 
nent, and  fumifiied  with  two  tentacula.  It  has 
no  tail.    There  are  only  two  fpecies,  ^iz. 

1.  CECILIA  GLUT  IN  OS  A,  Y^nth  340  rugsc  or 
prickles  above,  and  xo  below,  the  anus.  It  is  of 
a  brownifh  colour,  with  a  white  line  on  the  fide, 
and  is  a  native  9&  the  Indies. 

2.  CiCCILIA   TENTACULATA,    With    I35   rUgSC. 

It  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  in  circumfe- 
jence,  preferving  an  uniform  cylindrical  ftiape 
from  the  one  end  to  the  others   The  teeth  are 


8  miles  from  the  fea.  William  the  conqueror  waa 
buried  here,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Stq>hen,  which  he 
founded.  Caen  is  65  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Rouen,  and 
x%$  W.  of  Paris.    Lon.  o.  47.  W.  Lat.  49.  ii.  N, 

CAER,  »./  [old  Brit.]  a  city. 
.  CAER-CAROpOCK,  a  hill  in  Shropfhire,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Clun  and  the  Temd. 

CAER-CUSTENITH,  a  town  of  N.  Wales  i« 
Caemarvonfhire. 

CAERDIFF,  a  borough  of  g.  Wales  in  Gla. 
morganfhire. 

C^REi 
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'CJBRE,  fai  ancietit  geography,  a  town  of  Jtru- 
«ii#  the  royal  itfidcnce  of  Mezentios.  Its  ancient 
name  wss  ArgylU.  In  Strabo's  time  not  the  leaft 
^reftige  of  it  remained,  eacept  the  baths  called 

CiUlRITANA. 

-  CAERFILLY,  a  town  of  S.  Wales,  in  Glamor- 
S^nfiiirey  feated  between  the  riven  Taff  and  Rum- 
ney,  in  a  mooriih  ^roundt  ai»ong  the  hi||s.  It  is 
thought  the  wallsb  now  in  ruins,  were  built  by  the 
litomans ;  Roman  coins  being  often  dug  up.  It  » 
i  m.  N.  of  Landaif.    Loo.  3.  la.  W.   Lat.  ji« 

CAER-OUBY,  a  village  in  Angtefey. 

LAERO\VRL£V,  a  village  in  Flintihire,  7  a. 
from  Chefter. 

C-ERfTANA,    See  Care. 

CJERITES,  tlic  people  of  C**E. 

C«RiTEs  TABULA,  the  tables  «f  the  Roman 
^enforft.  In  thefe  were  triced  the  names  of  fuch 
4tt  for  fome  mtfdcmcanof  forfeited  tlieir  right  of 
Ihifrage,  or  were  degraded  from  a  higher  to  a  left 
honourable  tribe.  They  were  fo  named  from  the 
people  of  C^RE,  who,  hofpitably  receK'hig  the 
Romans  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  GauU, 
were,  on  the  Romans  recovering  their  city,  ho- 
noured with  :dl  the  privileges  of  dtixenfl^  ^cept 
the  right  of  Toting. 

(i.)  CAERLAVEROCK, a parifli .of  Spotf and, 
in  bumfrtesoft^ire,  6  m.iong,  and  %  laxiad,  con- 
taining about  4640  Scots  acres;  all  arable,  except 
5g  under  wood>  ^o  mofs,  and  about  100  ineadow 
ground,  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  Lochaiv 
and  the  <ea.  It  is  a  kind  of  peninfula  formed  tiy 
the  Nxth,  the  Lochiw  and  Solway  Frith,  and  re- 
fembles  a  comu-topix  both  in  fonn  and  fertility* 
having  its  mouth  (as  it  were)  towards  Dumfries, 
into  which  it  pours  niach  of  its  produce.  The 
improvements  ia  agriculture  have  beeb  lb  rapid 
that  the  real  rent  has  beea  more  than  tripled  litooe 
1756:  notwhhftaadiBg  which,  the  tenants  liye 
better  than  formerlv,  and  the  popiilation  has  ijoh 
creafed  171  fince  the  above  date :  the  number  of 
Inhabitants  in  C791,  being  655,  according  to  the 
Ttrf.  Mr  M^Moriae's  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

(i.)CAERLAVERn<:K  CA8TLC,  an  anctedt  fOTr 
trefs  in  the  above  parilh,  (N^  li)  fully  defcribed 
by  Meflrs  Pennant  and  Gtofe. 

CAERLEON,  a  town  of  Monmouthfhire,  and 
a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  a  Roman  town, 
as  is  evident  from  the  many  Roman  antiqiiities 
found  here.  It  is  commodtoufly  tituated  <»  the 
river  Ulk,  over  which  there  is  a  large  wooden 
Iwidge.  The  houles  are  generally  built  of  ftoae^ 
and  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  are  ftill  to  be  leen.  Lon; 
2.  o.  W,  I>al.  f  1.  40.  N. 

(1.)  CAERMARTHEN,  a  county  of  S.  Wale«» 
4S  m.  long  and  25  broad.  It  is  fxiunded  on  the 
5.  by  Briftol  Channel^  on  the  W.  by  Pembroke- 
shire \  on  the  N.  by  Cardiganfhnre ;  and  on  the  £• 
hj  the  (hires  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan.  The 
air  i#  wholefome,  and  the  foil  lefs  rocky  and  moon- 
tainoat  than  moft  other  parts  of  Wales,  and  con- 
fequentiy  it  is  proportionally  more  fertile  both  in 
com  and  paftme.  It  has  alfo  plenty  «f  wood, 
and  it  well  fupplied  with  coal  and  Ihneftone.  The 
prmcipal  rivers  are  the  Towy,  the  Cothy,  and 
|tbe  Tave ;  of  which,  the  firft  abounds  with  ex- 
cdknt  ialm^tt*     The  ch^ef  towns  are  Caermaf- 
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then,  (TT^.)  Ridwely,  and  lanmidoverf.  Thia 
county  contains  other  5  towns  and  145  parifiiea* 
It  abounds  with  ancient  fortSy  camps,  and  tumulL 
Near  Caennatt^en,  towards  the  £.  may  be  leea 
the  ruins  of  Kastell  Karrey,  and  fcveral  vaft 
cavenis,  lAippofed  to  have  been  copper  mines  of 
the  Romans.  Near  this  fpot  1^  a  fountaifl  whick 
ebbs  and  flowj  twice  in  ^4  hours.  The  county 
and  city  fead  eadi  a  member  to  parliamepit. 

(lO  Caermarthen,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
N®  I.  It  is  fitttated  on  the  river  Towy,  over 
which  it  has  a  fine  Rone  bridge.  It  is  of  graitaiw 
tiquity,  being  the  Maridund  m  of  Ptolemy.  It  is 
a  populous,  thriving,  and  polite  place,  many  of 
the  iieighboitring  gentry  refiding  there  in  the  «in- 
ter.  It  is  a  cofporation  and  comity  of  itCelf,  with 
power  to  make  by-laws.  The  courts  of  chancery 
and  exchequer  for  South  Wales^  were  held  in  it, 
till  the  whole  was  united  to  Eoghmd  m  the  rt-i^ni 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  famous  conjuror  Meviip  waa 
bom  in  it,  and  near  the  town  is  a  wood  called 
Merlin* s  grpvcf  where  he  is  laid  to  have  often  re. 
tired  for  covtemplation.  Many  of  his  pretended 
prophecies  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  country.  This 
town  is  14  Di.  S£.  of  Canligao,  aad  ao7  W.  by 
N.  of  London.    Lon.  4*  %Z»  ^*  ^^^  S^*  5*'  ^* 

(I.)  CAEitNARVON,  a  county  of  N.  Wales, 
funded  00  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  fea,  on  the  S« 
ft>y  Merionethihire,  and  on  the  £.  ia  divided  from 
DenbighOiire  by  the  river  Conway.  It  ia  about 
50  miles  in  length,  so  in  breadth,  and  100  in  cir« 
cumfercnce.  It  contains  6  towns  and  68  nanlbes, 
and  abounds  In  lead  and  copper  aunet.  -It  ifends 
one  member  to  parliament  for  the  (hire,  aod  ano- 
ther for  the  borough,  N°  1.  The  air  »  vesy  pier- 
cing ;  owing  pa^y  to  the  fnow,  that  lies  7  or  S 
months  of  &e  year  Upon  fome  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  fo  high  that  they  are  colied  the  Britijb 
Alps  \  aad  partly  to  the  greaf  oumbclr  of  lakes, 
which  are  mA  not  to  bje  fewer  than  50  or  60.  The 
foil  in  the  vUllrys  on  the  fide  next  Ireland  ia  pretty 
fertile,'  e4>eciaily  i;^  barley;  great  numbers  of 
black  cattle,  Aiecp^  and  jgoat^  are  fitd  on  the 
momitains;  asid  the  fea,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound 
With  variety  of  ^Ih.  The  higheft  mountaina  in 
the  coonty  are'SaownoN  hii.ls,  aad  PtM*M  a  en- 
ma  wr,  which  hangs  over  the  iea.  The  principa] 
towns  axe  Baagor,  Caernarvon,  (N**  a.^  and  Con- 
way. In  this  country  is  an  ancient  road  lai^d  to 
Have  been  made  by  Helena,  the  aaother  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great ;  aad  Matthew  of  Weftipinfier 
aiTexts,  that  the  body  of  his  father,  Conftantius, 
was  found  at  Caernarvon  in  IR83,  aiid  interred  in 
the  pariih  church  there  by  order  of  Edward  I. 

(1.)  ^ABRNARTON,  the  ca|HUi  of  the  county 
K^  I.  It  was  built  by  Edward  L  near  the  fit^  of 
the  ancient  Segontimn,  after  his  conqueft  of  Wales 
in  i»Si,  the  fituation  being  well  adapted  to  over- 
awe his  new  fubje^s.  It  had  natural  requifitet 
for  ftrength  ;  heme  bounded  on  one  &de  by  the 
arm  of  the  A»  called  the  Memd;  by  the  etiNiary 
of  the  Seiont  on  another,  exa^  whefv  it  receives 
the  tide  from  the  former ;  on  a  third  fide,  -and  a 
part  of  the  fourth,  by  a  creek  of  the  Menai ;  and 
the  remainder  has  the  appearance  of  having  the 
infulation  completed  by  art.  Edward  mdextook 
this  great  work  immediately  after  his  conqueft  of 
the  country  in  iaSa»  and  completed  the  fortifi- 
^  '    ^  V^     '      T         cations 
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4lfttioM  and  caille  b.'fore  1184  ;  (at  his  queen,  on 
April  »5th  in  that  year,  brought  forth  within  its 
walls  EdwaAi,  firft  prince  of  Wales  of  the  Eng- 
UOi  line.  It  was  biult  within  a  year,  by  the  la« 
bour  of  the  peafants,  and  at  the  coft  of  the  chief- 
tains of  Use  country,  on  whont  the  conqueror  im- 
pofod  the  expence.  The  external  flate  of  the  waits 
and  caftle»  Mr  Pennant  informs  ub»  are  at  pvefent 
cxaaiy  as  they  wete  in  the  time  of  Edward.  The 
walls  are  diefended  by  numbers  of  round  towers, 
and  have  two  principal  gates :  the  £.  facing  the 
mountains ;  the  W.  upon  the  Menai.  The  en* 
trance  into  the  caftle  is  vnj  auguft,  beneath  a 
gie^  tower,  on  the  front  of^whfch  appears  the 
llatue  of  the  founder,  with  a  dagger  in  his  handf 
asif  BienadiK  hiv  new-ac^ired  unwilUng  fubfcdts^ 
The  gate  had  4  portcuUifes,  and  every  requifite 
offtrtngth.  The  towen  are  very  beautiful.  The 
£a|:Ie  lower  is  remarkably  fine,  and  has  the  ad- 
dition ef  3  flender  angular  turrets  ifluing  from  the 
top.  Edward  II.  was  bom  in  a  little  dark  room 
in  this  tower,  not  t%  feet  long  or  g  in  breadth : 
fi>  little  €fid  a  roy^  confort,  in  thofe  days,  confult 
either  pomp  or  conveniency.  The  gate  through 
which  the  affe^onate  Eleanor  enteved,  to  give 
the  Welih  a  prince  of  their  own,  who  could  not 
fpcak  a  word  of  Englifh,  is  at  the  fartheft  end,  at 
a  vaft  height  above  the  ontiide  ground  ;  fo  could . 
only  be  approached  by  a  draw  bridge.  The  quay 
is  a  mod  beautiful  walk  along  the  Menai,  and 
commands  a  moft  agreeable  view.  Caernarvon  is 
deftitute  of  manufadures,  but  has  a  briik  trade 
with  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  tatd  Ireland, 
for  the  neceifaries  of  life.  It  i*the  Feitdence  of 
numbersof  genteel  families,  and  contams  fereral 
very  good'  houfes.  Edward  I.  beftowed  on  this 
town  its  firft  royal  charter,  and  made  it  a  free 
borough.  Among  other  {Privileges,  none,  of  the 
burgeifes  could  be  c6nvi6ted  of  any  crime  com- 
mitted bet\yeen  the  rivers  Conway  and  Dyfe,unleia 
by  a  jury  of  their  own  townfmen.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  who,  by  patent  is  ci«ated  governor 
of  the  caftle.  It  has  one  alderntim,  two  bailiffs, 
a  town-clerk,  and  two  feijeants  at  mace.  The 
rt-prefentative  of  the  place  !•  ele^ed  by  tt»bur- 
grelfcs,  and  thofe  of  Conway,  Pwllheli,  Neiyn, 
and  Crickaeth.  Every  freeman  has  a  right  to  vote 
whether  refident  or  not.  Caeroarvoo  has  a  ma*u 
ket  OR  Sat.  and  fairs  Feb.  15,  May  x6,  Aug.  4. 
and  Dec*  5.  It  is  7  m.  SW.  of  Baujgor,  and  151 
NW.  of  London.    Lon.  4:.  10.  W.  Lat.  $3*  8.  N. 

(3.)  Caernarvon  bay  lies  between  two  points^ 
at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  channel  which  runs  be- 
tween the  main  and  the  iAe  of  Angtefey.  It  af- 
fords a  good  hacbour  for  ihipe. 

CMRULEOXJS.  adj.  Of  a  (ky  colour.  JJh. 

(1.)  CJEKAJLEUS,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given 
by  authors  toabird  of  the  thrulh  or  black  bird  kind^ 
and  ibmewhat  rcfembltng  the  folitary  fparrow. 
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CA£RW£>rr,  a  village  in  Monraoutfifliirr^  i 
miles  SW.  of  Chepftow. 

CAERWIS,  a  market  town  of  Flintihit^  in  NJ 
Wales,  5  m.  £.  of  St  Alaphy  $  W.  of  Ffittt,  tnd 
S04.  N  W.  c»f  London.  It  has  a  market  on  TueC 
and  6  fairs  for  cattle. 

CiESALPINIA,  BftAsiLSTTO,  or  Brasil* 
WOOD,  a  genus  of  the  moRogynia  oKler,  belong- 
ing to  the  decandriar  da&  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d  ocder»  Lo^ 
mentacese.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid^  with  the 
low^  ii?gnieiit  larger  in  proportion.  There  aie 
5  petals,  the  loweft  moft  beautifal.  It  fs  a  legu«» 
■nnous  plant.  Tfaer&ase  3  l|>ecibs^  the  moft  re« 
markabkf  of  which  is 

Casalpinia  BRAsiLiENSis,  ooounonly  callctt 
BraJUtto.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Warmeft  parts 
of  America,  from  whence  the  wood  is  imported 
for  the  dyers.  Who  life  it  much.  The  demand 
hat  been  fo  great,  that  none  of  the  Untge  trws  ator 
left  in  any  of  the  BritHh  plantations  f  fo  that  Mr 
Catelby  owns  himfelf  ignocant  of  the  dimenfion^ 
to  which  they  grow.  The  iRrgeft  remaining  are 
net  above  two  inches  in  thicksios,  and  S  or  9  feet 
in  height.  The  branches  aie  flender  and  full  of 
(mail  prickles;  the  leaves  are  pimutted  ;'the  lobea 
grovring  oppofite  to  one  anotner,  broad  at  theif 
ends,  with  one  notch.  The  flowers  are  whit^ 
papHionaoeous,  with  many  ftamina  and  yellow' 
apices,  growing  in  a  pyi^midal  fpike,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  flender  ftalk :  the  pods  indole  ieveral 
iiiidl  rwmd  feeds.  The  coletar  prodiioed  fron^ 
this  wood  is  greatly  improved  by  folution  of  tiar 
in  aqua  regia.  See  Colovr^bTa mno  and  Dyi^' 
tivG.  Thete  is  another  fort,  a  native  of  the  iame 
countries  with  the  firft,  but  of  a  lai^gei*  fize.  It: 
fends  out  many  weak  irregular  braiuJies,  armed 
with  ftiort,  ftrong,  upright  thorns.  The  leaves 
bfaoch  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fitft ;  but 
the  lobes,  or  finall  leaves,  are  oval  and  entire* 
The  flowers  are  produced*  ia  long  fpikjealike  thoilb 
of  the  fonner^  but  are  vajkg&ted  with  rod*  Theie 
plants  may  be  propagated  from-  feeds»  whiclr 
fliould  be  lown  in  (mail  pots  filled  with  light  ridr 
earth  eariy  in  the  fpring,  and  pluhged  in  a  bed  c£ 
tannerV  baife  As  they  are  very  tender,  they  re-' 
quire  to  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  and  to 
be  treated  ia  the  fiune  maanei^  as  other  exotics  of 
that  kind. 

C.£8ALP!NOID£S,  InbolanTi  a  fynonime  of 
the  Gleditsia. 

CJESALPINUS,  Andrew,  an  enftinent  philofo^ 
phep,  phyfician  ami  botanift,  was  bom  at  Arezzo» 
about  A.  I>;  1152*  After  having  been  many  yeai^ 
pm^efCor  at  Pi&,  be  became  phyfician  to  Pope 
Clement"  VIII.  From'  a  pafl'age  m  his  Quefliones 
Peripatetics  it  wtnild  appear,  that  he  entertained 
fome  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He- 
wrote  alio  a  botanical  work  De  Plantis^  and  h. 


(a.)  Caruleus  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  Solinya-  juftly  efteemed  the  foondev  of  Sx/temattc  Botany, 
to  the  great  Indian  worm,  defbibedfa^  Pliny  and    See  BoTANYr  hidtx^     Km  Hortus  Siceiu,  which 

^*u —    ...  :.u.uA: —  *u^  r» r ^_i-^t.i-    confifts  of  786  dried  fpecimens  of  plants,  pafted 

on  %66  folio  pages;  is^  ftill  eitant.     He  died  at 
Rome  Feb.  13,  1603. 

( X.)  CiESAR,  Caius  Juliuf>  the  illuftrious  Ro* 
man  general  and  hiftorian,  was  of  the  family  of 
the  Julii^  who  pretended  to  be  dclccnded  from 


others,  as  inhabfthig  the  Ganges^  It  is  probable 
that  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  this  monftrous 
animal  are  only  fiilfe  defcriptions  of  the  croco- 
dile. Chambers, 

C  AERVORRAN^  a  town  of  Northumberland^ 
>L  of  ths  Pias  wall. 
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Venos  by  JEneas.    See  lu lu s  and  Ju li us. 
"was  born  at  Rome  on  the  i  %th  of  the  month  Quin- 
tJUdSf  (afterwards  from  him  called  July)  A.  U.  C. 
6s  39  and  loft  his  father  in  669.    Being  nephew  to 
Mariusy  he  was  early  profcribed  by  Sylla ;  who 
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He  he  Ihowcd  his  penetration,  not  the  goodnefs  of 
his  heart.  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  difplay  of 
certain  virtues  is  necellary  to  put  in  motion  the 
political  machine  ?  It  was  requiUte  that  he  fhould 
have  the  appearance  of  clemency,  if  he  inclined 


was  with  much  entreaty  prevailed  on  to  fave  his    that  Rome  fhould  forgive  him  his  vidoriet.    But 

life:  but  laid  to  his  friends  when  he  confented,    —*•"*  -—♦-"'•"  -^  — :-j  :-  ^^ —  -• ^^ 

that  **  he  few  in  that  young  man  many  Mariufes,^* 
Caelar,  by  his  valour  and  eloquence,  foon  acqui- 
ltd  the  higheft  reputation  in  the  field  and  in  the 
fenate.  &loved  and  refpeded  by  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens, he  enjoyed  fuccdfively  every  magifterial 
end  military  honour  the  republic  could  bcftow, 
ccmfiftent  with  its  free  conftitution.  But  at  length 
bavmg  fubdued  Pompey,  the  great  rival  of  his 
growing  power^  his  boundlefs  ambition  effaced 
the^lory  of  his  former  anions :  for,  purfuing  his 
favourite  maxim,  '^  that  he  had  rather  be  the  firft 
ffivs  in  a  village,  than  the  fecond  in  Rome,"  he 
procured  himfelf  to  be  chofen  perpetual  dictator ; 
and  not  content  with  this  unconftitutional  power, 
tiis  fadfcion  had  refolved  to  raife  him  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity;  when  the  friends  of  the  civil  lilxa-- 
ties  of  the  republic  ralhly  afiaffinated  him  in  the 
ienate-houfe,  where  they  (hould  only  have  feized 
bim  and  brought  him  to  a  legal  trial  for  pfurpa- 
tion.  By  this  impolitic  meafure  they  defeated 
their  own  purpoie>  involving  the  city  in  confter- 
nation  and  terror,  which  produced  geaeral  anar* 
chy,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  revolution  they 
wanted  to  prevent ;  the  monarchical  government 
being  abfolutely  founded  on  the  murder  of  Julius 
Oeiar.  He  fell  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  A.  A. 
C.  43.  His  Commentaries  contain  a  hiftory  of  his 
principal  voyages,  battles,  and  victories.  The 
London  edition,  in  17 11,  in  folio,  is  preferred. 
A  particular  detail  of  CseDu^s  tranfadions  will  be 
found  under  tiie  article  Rome.  We  (hall  here 
therefore  only  add  a  portrait  of  him,  drawn  by 
31.  Ophellot,  in  his  AUiangcs  Pbilofopbiquej,  «<  It, 
jdfter  &e  lapfe  of  i3  centuries,  the  truth  may  be 


what  greatnefs  of  mind  is  there  in  a  generofity 
which  follows  on  the  ufurpation  of  fupreme  power  ? 
Nature,  while  it  marked  Carfer  with  a  fublime 
charadler,  gave  him  alfo  that  fpiritof  pcrfcverancc 
which  renders  it  ufeful.  He  had  no  fooner  be- 
gun to  refled,  than  he  admired  Sylla ;  hated. him, 
and  yet  wiihed  to  imitate  him.  At  the  age  of  15, 
he  formed  the  projedt  of  being  dictator.  It  was  thu« 
that  the  prelident  Montefquieu  conceived,  in  his 
early  youth,  the  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  laws.  Phy- 
sical qualities,  as  well  as  moral  caufes,  contribu- 
ted to  give  ftrength  to  his  charader.  Nature, 
which  had  made  him  for  command,  had  given 
him  an  air  of  dignity.  He  had  acquired  tliat  fott 
and  inlinuating  eloquence,  which  is  perfedtly  diit- 
ed  to  feduce  vulgar  minds,  and  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  moft  cultivated.  His  love  of 
pleafure  was  a  merit  with  the  fair  fex ;  and  womf*fi 
who  evea  in  a  republic  can  draw  to  them  tbe  fuf- 
frages  and  attention  of  men,  have  the  higheft  im- 
portance in  degenerated  times.  The  ladies  of  hi» 
age  were  charmed  with  the  view  of  having  a  dicta- 
tor whom  they  mi^ht  fubdue  by  their  attradions. 
In  vain  did  the  genius  of  Cato  watch  fur  fome 
time  to  fuflain  the  liberty  of  his  country.  It  was 
unequal  to  contend  with  that  of  CaeCir.  Of  what 
avail  vere  the  eloouence,  the  philolophy,  and  the 
virtue  of  this  repuolican,  when  oppofed  by  a  man 
who  had  the  addreis  to  debauch  the;wifeof  every 
citizen  whofe  intereft  he  meant  to  engage ;  who, 
poilefling  an  enthufiafm  for  glory,  wept,  becauiV, 
at  the  age  of  30,  he  had  not  conquered  the  wond 
like  Alexander ;  and  who,  with  the  haughty  tem- 
per of  a  defpot,  was  more  defirous  to  be  the  firft 
man  in  a  village  than  the  fecond  in  Rome  ?  Cziar 


publilhed  without  defence,  a  philofopher  might,    had  the  good  fortune  to  exift  in  times  of  trouble 
in  the  following  terms,  cenfure  Czur  without    and  civil  commotions,  when  the  minds  of  men  are 


calumniating  him,  and  applaud  him  without  ex 
citing  his  blulhes.  Cslar  had  one  predominant 
paiTion :  it  was  the  love  of  glory ;  an(i  he  paffcd 
40  years  of  his  life  in  feeking  opportunities  to  fof- 
ter  and  encourage  it.  His  foul  enUrely  abforbed 
in  ambition,  did  not  open  itfelf  to  other  impulfes. 
He  cultivated  letters;  but  he  did  not  love  them 
with  enthufiafm,  becaufe  he  had  not  leifure  to 
become  the  fii-ft  orator  of  Rome.  He  coiTupted 
the  one  half  of  the  Roman  ladies,  but  his  heart 


put  into  a  ferment ;  when  opportunities  of  great 
adions  are  frequent;  when  talents  are  every  thingi 
and  thofe  who  can  only  boalt  of  their  virtues  are 
nothing.  If  he  had  lived  100  years  fooDer,  he 
would  have  been  no  more  than  an  obfcure  villain  ; 
and,  inftead  of  giving  laws  to  the  world,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  produce  any  confiifion  in  it. 
I  will  here  be  bold  enough  to  advance  an  idea, 
which  may  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  weak- 
ly judge  of  men  from  what  they  atchieve,  and  not 


had  no  concern  in  the  fiery  ardours  of  his  fenfes,  'fiom  the  principle  which  leads  them  to  ad.     Na- 


In  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  he  thought  of  Pompey ; 
and  this  fingular  man,  who  difdained  to  have  a 
partner  in  the  empire  of  the  world,  would  have 
bluihed  to  have  been  for  one  inftant  the  flave  of 
a  woman.  We  muft  not  imagine,  that  Cxfar  was 
born  a  warrior,  as  Sophocles  and  Milton  were 
bom  poets.  For,  if  nature  had  made  him  a  citi- 
zen of  Sybaris,  he  would  have  been  tlie  moft  vo- 
luptuous* of  men.  If  in  our  days  he  had  been  born 
in  Pennfylvania,  he  would  have  been  the  raoft  in- 
otFenfive  of  quakers,  and  would  nut  have  diflurb- 
ed  the  tranquility  of  the  new  world.  The  mo- 
deration with  which  he  conduct'jd  himfelf  attcr 
-his  vidtorics,  has  Been  highly  extoilcu  j  but  in  Uus 


tui-e  formed  in  the  fame  mould  Csefar,  Mahomet, 
Cromwell,  and  Kouli  Khan.  They  all  of  them 
united  to  genius  that  profound  policy  which  ren- 
ders it  fo  powerful.  They  all  of  them  had  an  evi- 
dent fuperiority  over  thole  with  whom  they  were 
fuiTOunded :  they  were  confcious  of  this  fuperio- 
rity, and  they  made  others  coufclous  of  it.  They 
were  all  of  them  born  fubjeds,  and  became  fortu- 
nate ufurpers.  *  Had  Cacf.u-  been  placed  in  Perlia, 
he  would  have  made  the  conqueft  of  India ;  in  A- 
rabia,  he  would  have  been  tlie  founder  of  a  new 
religion;. in  Loudon,  he  would  have  ftabhed  his 
fovereign,  or  have  procured  his  alV.ctlin.itiou  under 
the  laaction  of  the  laws.    He  ivi^r4Ld  with  giory 
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over  men  whom  he  had  reduced  to  l>e 
and,  under  one  afpe^  he  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
hero ;  under  another^  as  a  monfter.  But  it  would 
be  unfortunate,  indeed,  for  fociety,  if  the  pofl'ef* 
&oa  of  fuperior  talents  gave  individuals  a  right  t« 
trouble  its  repofe,  Ufurpers  accordioRly  have  flat^ 
terers,  but  no  friends ;  ftrAngers  refpe^  them } 
their  fubjedts  compfain  and  fubinit ;  it  ii  in  their 
own  families  that  humanity  finds  her  avengers. 
C^far  was  airalTinated  by  his  fon ;  Mahomet  was 
poxibned  by  his  wife ;  Kouli  Khan  was  maflacred 
by  his  nephew/  and  Cromwell  only  died  in  hi* 
bed,  l^caufe  his  fon  Richard  was  a  philofopher. 
Csfar,  the  tyrant  of  his  country ;  Casfar,  who  dc- 
ilroyed  the  agents  of  his  crimes,  if  they  failed  in 
Addrefs ;  Cefar,  in  fine,  ti)e  huiband  of  eVer y  wife^ 
and  the  wife  of  every  hufband,  has  been  account- 
ed a  great  man  by  the  mob  of  writers.  But  it  is 
.only  the  philofopher  who  knows  how  to  mark  the 
barrier  between  celebrity  and  greatnefs.  1  he  t»; 
lents  of  this  lingular  man,  and  the  good  fortune^ 
which  conftanUy  attended  him  till  the  moment  of 
his  aiTaifination,  have  concealed  the  enormity  of 
his  adtions." 

(a.)  C^sAR,  Lfrom  frdl9,  ca/um^  to  cut,]  in  Ro* 
man  antiquity,  the  cognomen  or  fimame  of  a 
branch  of  the  Julian  family ;  which  is  faid  to  have 
taken  its  rife  from  the  ftrft  of  this  name  being  cut 
out  of  hi»  mother's  womb.  Mr  Bailey  is  guilty  of 
a  manifeft  anachromfm,  when  he  traces  its  origin 
from  this  circumftaoce  having  happened  to  Julius 
Cxiar ;  (N''  I.)  as  there  were  Caefars  of  the  JuUan 
family  in  public  employment  fo  early  as  tfce  nth 
year  of  the  firft  Punic  war;  about  A.  U.  C.  500: 
and  from  that  period  there  were  always  fonie  of 
that  branch  in  public  offices,  tiU  the  tune  of  that 
great  genend. 

(3.}  Casar,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  bom 
by  all  the  emperors  from  Julius  Cs&r  to  the  de-^ 
itru^ion  of  the  empire.  It  was  alfo  ufcd  as  a  title 
of  diftindtion  for  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  em- 
pire,  as  Aing  of  the  Kamam  is  now  ufed.  for  that 
of  the  German.  This  title  took  its  rife  from  the 
fumame  of  the  firft  emperor,  (N^  i.)  which,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  all  the  facceeding  emperor* 
were  to  bear.  Under  his  fucceflbr,  the  appella<« 
tion  of  Augustus  being  appropriated  to  the 
emperors,  in  compliment  to  that  prince,  the 
title  C^far  vras  given  to  the  fecond  perfon  in 
the  empire,  though  ftill  it  continued  to  be  alfo 
given  to  the  firft;  and  hence  the  difference  be* 
twixt  Caciar  ufed  fimply,  and  Cacfar  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Imperator  Augultus.  The  dignity  of 
Csiar  remained  to  the  fecond  of  the  empire,  till 
Alexius  Comnenus  having  ele^ed  Nicephorus  Me-* 
liifenus  Csrfar,  by  contraA ;  and  it  i».'ing  necelTaiy 
to  confer  fome  highea*  dignity  on  his  own  brother 
liaacius,  he  created  him  Ssbastocrator,  with 
the  precedency  over  Meliflenus  ;  ordering,  that  in 
all  acclamations,  &c.  Uaacins  Sebaftocrator  (liould 
be  nanoed  the  fecond,  and  Meliifenuf  Cxfar  the 
third. 

J  4.)  Casar,  Sir  Juliu^  a  learned  civilian,  was 
bended  by  the  female  line  from  the  dukes  de 
Cefarini  in  Italy;  and  was  bom  near  Tottenham 
in  Middlefex,  in  1557,    He  was  educated  at  Ox* 
ford,  advanced  to  many  honourable  employments^ 
Vol.  IV.  Part  IL 
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flaves :    admitted  LL.  D.  of  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  for  Ha 
lafl  ao  years  of  his  life  was  mailer  of  the  rolls^ ' 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  extenfive  bounty  and 
charity  to  all  perfons  of  worth,  fo  that  he  feemed 
to'  be  the  almoner  general  of  the  nation.    He  dii^ 

in  1639,  ^  th^  79***  y®**"  of  ^*^  ^V^'  ^^  ^*  ^^y 
remarkable  that  the  M.  SS.  of  this  lawyer  were  oh' 
fered,  by  the  executors  of  fome  of  his  defcendi^nts^ 
to  a  cheefemonger  for  wafie  paper;  but  being 
timely  in^e^^ed  by  Mr  Samuel  Paterfon,  that^en* 
tleman  difcovered  their  worthy  and  had  the  utis^ 
fa<ftion  to  ffaid  his  judgment  confirmed  by  the  prow 
fefiioD,  to  whom  they  were  fold  in  lots  for  up* 
wards.of  500 1.  in  1 75  7. 

(1.)  C^SAREA,  an  ancieiit  city  on  the  coatt 
pf  Pfaenicia.  It  was  conveniently  (ituated  for  trade  % 
bVit  had  a  very  dangerous  harbour,  fo  that!  iio» 
(hips  could  be  fefe  in  it  when  the  wind'  was 'it 
S  W.  Herod  the  G*^at,  king  of  Judea,  remedied 
this  inconvem«i)ce  at  an  imroenfe  >xpen^  and  la- 
bour, and  made  if  one  of  the  moft  convenient  ha«- 
vens  on  that  coaft. ,  He  alfo  beautified  it  with 
many  buildings,  and  beftoNved  11  years  en  the  fi-' 
nifliing  and  adorning  it. 

U-)  C^SARfiA,  the  ancieM  name  of  Crertset 
in  Surry. 

(3.)  C^sAREA,  the  ancient  nafne  of  Jerfey. 

( 4.)  C/ES  A  R  E  A  A  u  G  u  s t A,  in  ancient  geograi^y, 
a  Roman  colony,  fituated  on  the  rive#  Iberus  yA 
Spain,  before  called  Salouba,  in  the  territories 
of  the  Edetani ;  now  commonly  thotight  to  be 
Saraqossa. 

{$.)  Casarea  Juua»  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  Algiers. 

*  CJESAREAN.    See'  Ce»ariaw. 

C-ffiSARIAN  OPERATIOM.    See  MidwiferV* 

C-ESARIANSy     (  hd  Rortiaft  antiquity/  were 

CJESARIENSES/S  officers  or  mimfters  of  the 
Roman  emperofs ;  they  kept  the  aceovnt  of  the 
revenues  of  the  emperors ;  and  took  poflre(fion>  in 
their  name,  of  fuch'  things  as  d^ol^d  or  were 
confifcated  to  themf 

CiESARIENSIS,  Flavia,  >  ancieftt  divifions 

Casariensis,  Mazik^a/  i  of  Britain.  See 
Britain^  N^  I.  ^  4. 

C^SARIS  emplastrum,  among  phyficians, 
a  name  given  to  a  plaifter  compofed  of  aftringents^ 
to  prevent  abortion. 

CiESARODUNUM,  in  ancient  geography,  £t 
tow'n  of  the  Turones  in  Celtic  Gaul ;  now  called 
Tours^    See  Tours. 

(I.)  CiESAROMAGUS,  in  ancient  geography^ 
a  town  of  the  Trinobantcs  in  Britain ;  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  Che  lMs  FORD,  by  others  Br  en  r« 
FORD,  and  by  others  Bursted, 

(2.)  Ci%::AROMAGus  was  alfo  the  ancient  name 
of  Beauvais,  in  France. 

C^SAROPAPPIA,[K«««f»tr«tr««y)  a  word  u- 
fed  by  Alftedius  to  exprefs  the  unnatural  mixture 
of  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  tyranny  affumed  by 
the  Popes. 

C JESAR's  HILL,  in  SuflTex,  near  Findon. 

C^SENA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Cifpadana,  iituated  On  the  rivers  Ifapis  and 
Rubicon;  now  called  Cessna. 

CiESIA.    See  Cjecia. 

C^skA  sYLTA,.  in  ancient  geography,  a  wood 
Bbbb  in 
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In  Germany,  part  of  the  great  Sylva  Hercynia, 
lituated  partly  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  partly 
hi  Weftphalia,  between  Wefel  and  Kesfield. 

C-^SONES,  a  denomination  given  to  thofe  cut 
out  of  their  mother's  wombs.  Pliny  ranks  this  as 
an  aufpicious  kind  of  birth ;  the  elder  Scipio  Af- 
ricamis»  and  the  firft  of  the  family  of  CxCu^  was 
brought  into  the  world  in  this  way. 

(i.)  GiESTUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  gantlet 
made  of  raw  hide,  which  the  \nTeftlers  made  ufe 
of  when  they  fought  at  the  public  games. — It  was 
a  kind  of  leathern  Arap,  ftrengthened  with  lead  or 
plates  of  iron,  which  encompalTed  the  hand,  the 
wrift)  and  part  of  the  arm,  to  defend  theie  parts 
He  well  as  to  enforce  their  blows. 

(».)  C/?5  riTs,  or  Cestum,  was  alio  a  kind  of 
giral^y  ma'i'!  of  wool,  which  the  huiband  untied 
for  his  bride  the  firlt  day  of  marriage,  before  they 
went  to  bed.  This  relates  to  Venus's  girdle,  which 
Juno  bdlrowed  of  her  to  entice  Jupiter  to  love  her. 
gee  Cestus. 

{!.)•  C-ffiSURA.  «./.  [Lat.]  A  figure  in  poetry, 
•by  which  a  ihort  fyllaible  aft^r  a  complete  foot  is 
made  long. 

(aOCitsuRA,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  is  when,  in 
the  fcanning  of  a  verfe,  a  word  is  divided,  fo  that 
one  pan  feems  cut  off,  and  goes  to  a  difterent 
foot  from  the  reft ;  e,  gn 

Ment^n  n€\ii  :  nw^quam  men\dacia  profunt ; 
where  the  fyllables  r/,  /i,  "quantf  and  meUf  are  cse- 
ftiratf.  Or,  it  denotes  a  certain  agreeable  diviOon 
of  the  words  between  the  feet  of  a  verfe ;  where^ 
by  the  laft  fyllable  of  a  word  becomes  the  firft  of 
a  foot :  as  in 

Arma  'vlrtimque  rano,  Troj2S  qui  primus  aborts  ; 
whert  the  fyllables  no  andy^r  are  caefuras. 

(3.)  CiEsuRi,  or(  in  the  modern  poetry,  de- 

C  JESURE,  \  notes  a  reft  of  paufe  towards 

the  middle  of  an  Alexandrian  verfe,  by  which  the 
voice  and  pronunciation  are  aided,  and  the  verfe, 
at  K  wen^  divided  into  two  hemifticbs.  See 
Pause. 

CJETERIS  PARIBUS,  a  Latin  term  in  frequent 
uie  among  mathematical  and  phyfical  writers. 
Tho  words  literallv  fignify,  t/jt  reflf  or  other  things^ 
Mn^  alike  or  equaU  Thus  we  fey  the  heavier  the 
bullet,  exteris  paribus^  the  greater  the  range ;  i.  e. 
by  ho'^v  much  the  bullet  is  heavier,  if  the  length 
.nnd  diameter  of  the  piece  and  ftrength  of  the 
p(ywder  he  the  fime,  by  fo  much  will  the  utmolt 
range  or  diflanct.'  of  ^  piece  of  ordnance  be  the 
t?Pi?2rter.  Thus  alio,  in  a  phyfical  way,  wo  fay, 
the  velocity  and  quantify  circulating  in  a  given 
time  through  any  {e^ion  ox  m  artery,  will,  ceteris 
paribus^  be  according  to  its  diameter,  and  neamefs 
to  or  diftance  from  the  heart. 

C^TOBRIX,  in  ancient  geography,  ato\vnaf 
I^ufitania,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  on  the  £. 
fide ;  now  extin^.  It  had  its  name  from  its  fiib- 
wy ;  and  there  are  dill  extant  fifh-ponds  on  the 
fhore,  done  with  plafter  of  Paris,  which  illuilrate 
the  name  of  the  ruined  city. 

C JEYX,  in  mythology,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who 
u-as  metamorphoied  into  a  halcyon. 

CAl^ER,  Bos.    See  Bos,  N"  IV.  §  vi. 

(i.)  CAFFA,  in  commerce^  painted  cotton- 
cloths  manufaduitd  in  t)i^  £aft  Indies»  and  ibid 
at  IkngaL 
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(4.)  Caffa,  or  Kaffa,  a  city  and  port  town  dl 
Crim  Tartary,  fituated  on  the  SE.  part  of  that 
peninfula.  It  is  the  moft  confiderable  town  in  the 
country,  and  gives  name  to  the  ftraits,  (N^  3.I  It 
was  anciently  called  Theoi>osia  ;  and  this  name 
has  been  reftored  to  it,  fince  the  Rufiiansgot  pof- 
feflion  of  the  country.  It  is  150  m.  NE.  of  Con- 
ftantinople.    Lon.  35.  4^.  E.  Lat.  45.  8.  N. 

(3.)  Caffa,  straits  of,  run  from  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea  to  the  Palus  Meotus,  or  fea  of  Azoph. 

CAFF  AC  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
the  Turks^and  Tartars  tO  a  peculiar  kind  of  earth, 
of  a  grey  colour,  having  a  light  cafl:  o^  greet^  in  it. 
It  is  very  foft  and  unSuous,  and  refembles  our 
fullers  earth  ^  but  is  more  aiftringent,  and  adheres 
very  firmly  to  the  tongue ;  thefe  people  ufe  this 
earth  when  they  bathe. 

(i.)  CAFFILA,  a  company  of  merchants  or  tra- 
vellers who  join  together  in  order  to  go  with  more, 
fecurity  through  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
gul, and  other  countries  on  the  continent  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  Caffila  differs  from  a  caravan, 
at  leaft  in  Perfia :  for  the  cafifila  belongs  proper- 
ly to  fome  fovereign  or  fome  powerful  company 
in  Europe,  whereas  a  caravan  is  a  company  of 
particular  merchants,  each  trading  upon  his  own 
account.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  each  of 
them  their  Caffila  at  Gambrow.  There  are  alfo 
fuch  caflilas  which  crofs  fome  parts  of  the  deferts 
of  Africa,  particularly  that  called  the />/?  of  [and ^ 
which  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  and 
thofe  of  Tombut  and  Gaigo.  This  is  a  journey 
of  400  leagues ;  and  takes  up  two  months  m  go- 
ing, and  as  many  in  coming  back ;  the  caffila  tra- 
velling only  by  night,  on  account  of  the  exceflive 
heat  of  that  country.  The  chief  merchandize 
they  bring  back  confifts  in  gold  duft,  which  they 
call  At  I  BAR,  and  the  Europeans  Tibir. 

(a.)  Caffila  on  the  coaft  of  Guzerat  or  Cam* 
baya,  fignifies  a  fmall  fleet  of  merchant  (hips. 

CAFFRARIA,  the  country  of  the  CatTres,  ii» 
the  moft  foutherly  part  of  Africa  lying  in  the  form 
of  a  crefcent  about  the  inland  country  of  Mono- 
motapa,  between  .^5°  Lat.  S.  and  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn :  and  bounded  on  the  £.  S.  and  W.  by 
the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans.  Such  is  the  de- 
fcription  given  by  moft  geographers,  who  con- 
found Cafl^ria  with  the  country  of  the  Hottek- 
tots  ;  but  Mr  Walker  (in  his  ITir/v.  Gins.)  makes 
them  quite  diftindt ;  and  fays  "  Cafiraria  extends 
along  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Fifti-river,  in  Lat.  30^  30'  S.  by  which  it  is  divided 
from  the  country  of  the  Hott^tots.**  He  adds, 
"  its  other  boundaries  are  uncertain.  The  coun- 
trv  is  very  fertile,  and  the  people  have  large  herds 
0/ cattle,  whltrhr«fire  rather  fmall  but  very  docile, 
coming  at  a  whiftle."  Indeed  the  defcription  be 
gives  of  the  inhabitants  (hows,  that  they  muft  be 
a  very  different  people  from  the  Hottentots.  See 
next  article. 

CAFFRES,  the  natives  of  Caflraria,  whom  Mr 
Walker  thus  defcribes:  "  The  Caifres  are  tall,  ac- 
tive, and  ftrong,  and  evince  great  courage  in  at- 
tacking lions  and  other  beafts  of  prey.  Their 
complexions  are  black :  their  clothing  confifts  of 
hkles  of  oxen,  which  are  as  pliant  as  cloth."  Per- 
haps this  kind  of  clothing  has  led  voyagers  to 
confound  them  with  the  Hottentots..   ^*  Indoftry 
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IB  the  leading  trait  in  the  cbarader  of  the  Caffres. 
The  men  employ  much  of  their  time  in  hunting ; 
the  women  in  cultivating  the  land.  They  alfo 
rnake  earthen  ware  and  curious  baikets.  They 
have  a  high  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of 
his  power ;  believe  in  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments ;  and  think  that  the  world  had 
no  bog:inning,  and  will  be  everlafting.  They  have 
no  forms  of  prayer,  nor  priefts ;  yet  undei^o,  at 
9  ye^irs  of  age,  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Hebrews; 
Their  government  is  limited  monarchy,  and  their 
king  is  often  poorer  than  many  of  his  fubjeds. 
iit^  is' allowed  a  plurality  of  wives." 

CAFRES,  [from  cafir^  Arab,  an  infidel,]  an  op- 
probrious appellation  given  by  the  Arabs  to  all 
who  are  not  Mahometans, 

*  CAFTAN.  «./.  tPerlick.]  A  Perfian  or  Turk- 
ilh  veft  or  garment.  .  V 

"♦  CAG.  «./.  A  barrel  or  wooden  veflel,^on- 
iainin|2c  4  or  5  gallons.    Sometimes  keg, 

(1.)  CAGADO  Dfi  AGOA,  in  zoology,  a  name 
by  which  the  Portugucfe  in  America  call  afpedes 
of  tortoiie,  known  among  authors  by  its  Brafilian 
name,  juruba. 

{«.)  Cagado  d£  terra,  in  zoology,  the  name 
by  which  the  Portuguese  ia  America  call  a  re- 
markable fpecies  of  tortoife,  called  by  the  BrafiU- 
ans  jABOTi. 

.  CAGANUS,  or  Cacavus*  an  appellation  an- 
ciently given  by  the  Huns  to  their  kings.  The 
word  appears  alfo  to  have  been  formerly  applied 
to  the  princes  of  Mufcovy,  now  cailed  czars. 
From  the  fame  alfo,  piobably,  the  Tartar  title 
CHAM,  or  CAN,  had  its  origin. 

CAGAO,  in  natural  hifto>ry,  the  Indian  name 
of  a  large  bird  which  inhabits  the  mountains,  and 
feeds  on  piftachio  nuts,  and  other  fruits,  which  it 
fwallows  whole.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  is  of 
the  fize  of  a  hen,  but  has  a  longer  neck. 

CAGASTRUM  is  ufed  by  Paracelfus  to  denote 
a  morbific  femen,  not  connate  or  hereditary,  but 
acceilional.  The  pleurify,  plague,  fever,  &c  are 
ranked  by  that  author  in  the  number  x^f  cagaltric 
difeafes^ 

CAGAYAN.  SeeCACEAN. 
(i.)  *  CAGfi.  »./.  {cagey  Fr.  from  cavea^  Lat.^ 
I.  AdB  inclofure  of  twigs  or  wire,  in  which  birds 
are  kept.-TrSee  whether  a  cage  can  pleaie  a  bird  ? 
or  whether  a  dog  grow  not  fiercer  with  tying  f 
Sidnej. — He  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in 
love ;  in  which^rnj^^  of  rufiies,  I  am  (lure,  you  are 
not  a  prifoner.  SbakeJ^eare* — 

Tho'  (laves,  like  bii'ds  that  (ing  not  in  a  ca^f 
They  loft  their  genius,  and  poetick  rage ; 
Homers  again  and  Pindars  may  be  found, 
And  his  great  actions  with  their  numbers  cro  wnM . 

Waller. 
And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue, 
And  finging  birds  in  filver  f^^Ar  hung  ; 
And  ev'ry  n-agrant  flow'r,  apd  od'rous  green, 
Were  forted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  bc- 
.tween.  Drydetu 

—A  man,;iecurs  to  our  fency,  by  remembering  hi« 
garmwit,  a  beaft,  bird,  or  filh,  by  the  cage  or 
court  yard,  or  ciftem,  wherein  it  was  kept.  Watu 
on.  the  Ms/ul.^-The  reafon  why  fo  iew  marriages 
are  happy,  is,  becaufe  young  ladies  fpend  their 
time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cagej.  Swift, 
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%.  A  place  for  wild  beafts,  inclofed  wiUi  pallifa- 
does.    3.  A  prifon  for  petty  malefadtors. 

(i.)  Cage  is  by  fome  derived  from  the  Italian 
gaggiCi  of  the  Latin  cavea,  which  Bgnilies  the 
fame :  a  caveit  tbeatralibm  in  quihus  includebantug 
/era, 

(2^*)  Cage,  in  carpentry,  fignifiesan  outer  work 
of  timber,  encloUng  another  within  it.  In  this 
fenfe  we  lay  the  cage  of  a  wind  mill.  The  cage  of 
a  itair  caie  denotes  the  wooden  fides  or  ;K'alj9 
M'hich  inctofe  it. 

(4O  Cages,  Cave/c,  in  antiquity*  were  pl^cesk 
in  the  ancient  amphitheatres,  ($  a.)  wherein  wild 
•  beads  were  kept,  ready  to  be  let  out  for  fport. 
Thefe  beafts  were  ufually  brought  to  Rome  fhut 
up  in  oaken  or  beechen  cages,  artfully  formed, 
and  covered  or  (haded  with  boughs,  that  the  crea- 
tures, deceived  with  the  appearance  of  a  wood^ 
might  fancy  themfeives  in  their  foreft.  The 
fiercer  fort  were  pent  in  iron  cages,  left  wooden 
prifbns  (hould  be  broke  throi^h.  The  covea 
were  a  fort  of  iron  cages  different  from  dens, 
which  were  under  ground  and  dark ;  whereas  the 
cavea  bein^  airy  and  light,  the  beails  rulhed  out 
of  them  with  more  alacrity  and  fiercenefs  than  if 
tliey  had  been  pent  under  ground. 

*  To  Cage.  v.  »•  [from  the  noun*]  To  inclofe 
in  a  cage.— 

He  fwoln,  and  pamper'd  with  high  fare, 

Sits  down,  and  ihorts,  cing*d  in  his  balket-chair. 

Donne. 

CAGEAN,  or  Cagayan,  a  province  of  the 
ifland  of  Lyt^en  or  Manilla,  m  £a(t  Indies. 
It  is  the  largeft  in  the  ifland,  being  80  leagues  in 
length,  and  40  in  bi'eadth.  The  principal  city  is 
called  New  Segovia^  and  15  leagues  eafiward  front 
this  city  lies  cape  Bajador.  Doubling  that  cape, 
and  coafting  along  20  leagues  from  N.  to  S.  the 
province  01  Cagean  ends,  and  that  of  Illocos  be* 
gins*  The  peaceable  Cageans  who  p^y  tribute 
are  about  900c ;  but  there  are  manv  not  fubdued. 
The  whole  province  is  fruit&l :  the  men  apply 
to  agriculture,  and  are  of  a  martial  difpofitjon  j 
and  the  women  to  feveral  works  in  cotton.  The 
mountains  afford  food  for  a  vaft  number  of  bees ; 
in  confequence  of  which  wax  is  lb  plenty,  that 
the  poor  bum  it  inftead  of  oil.  ,  They  make  their 
candles  in  the  following  manner:  they  leave  a 
^all  hole  at  each  end  of  a  hollow  (lick  for  thr 
wick  to  run  through  ;  and  then,  (topping  the  bot- 
tom, fill  it  withjwax  at  the  top :  when  cold,  they 
break  the  mould,  and  take  out  the  candle.  On 
the  mountains  there  is  abundance  of  brafil,  ebony, 
and  other  valuable  woods.  In  the  woods  are  (tore 
of  wild  boars  and  other  beads ;  but  not  fo  good 
as  thofe  of  Europe.  There  are  alfo  abundance  of 
deer,  which  they  kill  for  their  (kins  and  h6m$  to 
fell  to  the  Chinefe. 

CAGEANS,  the  people  of  Caoeak. 

CAGGAW,'  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  thQ 
people  of  Guinea,  to  a  plant  which  ihcy  boil  ii^ 
water,  and  uie  the  decodion  to  waih  the  mouth 
with,  as  a  cure  for  the  toothach.  Its  leaves  arc 
fmooth  and  (hining,  like  thcfc  of  the  laurel,  buj 
they  are  thin,  and  bend  like  thofe  of  the  bay. 

CAGHRYARIFF,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Clare. 

CAGIA,  n.f  in  old  records,  a  cage. 

GAGIT,  in  natural  hidory,  a  name  given  by. 
Bbbba    ^    ^  ,     the 
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tht  people  of  the  Philippine  Ifiands,  to  a  fpecles 
of  parrot,  very  common  in  their  woods  j  it  is  of  a 
inidrfling  fize,  and  is  all  over  of  a  fine  green  colour. 

CAGLI,  an  ancient  ^j^ifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  dnchy  of  Urbino,  !ittiated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  mounUiins.  Lon.  z^.  lo.  £.  Lat.  43. 
15.  N. 

CAGLI  A  NO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Trent,  n?ar  Ho  vert  do  The  AniVrian 
^>eneral,  Beauheu,  made  it  his  head  quarters  in 
June,  179^. 

'  f I.)  CAGLI AW,  an  ancient,  large,  aiid  rich 
town,  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia.  It  is  feat- 
led  on  the  declivity  of  an  hill,  pi  an  uuiverfity,  an 
archbilhopric,  and  the  refidence  of  the  viceroy, 
it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  good  trade; 
hut  is  a  place  of  no  great  ftrength.  It  was  taken, 
with  thu  whole  ifland,  bf'the  Englifh  in  170S, 
who  trahsferr^^d  it  tb  the  emperor  Charlc5  VI  j 
but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  171 7,  and 
About  two  years  afterwards  ceded  to  the  duke  of 
gavby  in  lieu  of  Sicily;  whence  he-has  the  title  of 
iifJ^  of 'Sardinia,  Lon.  9.  14.  E.  I^t.  39.  17.  N. 
.  CaO  CAGLiARi,  Paul,  called alfo  Paulo  Feronf/'f 
ancxc^flcnt  painter,  bom  ai  VeronA  in  i5,;i.  Ga- 
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land,  in  Kerry,  Munfter,  more  than  700  yards  a- 
bove  the  fea  level,  and  forma  a  fort  of  pcninfula 
between  the  Bays  of  Caftlemayn  and  Tralee. 

CAHFRDOMEL,  a  town  of  Kerry,  Ireland. 

CAHIRELLY,  a  village  in  Limerick. 

CAHIRKEGAN,  ( two  towns  of  Ireland,  in 

CAHIRMEE,        «  Cork,  Munfter. 

CAHIRMORRES,  in  Galway,  Ireland. 

CAllIR-TRANT,  the  W.  point  of  Vcntry  bar- 
hour,  in  Kerry,  Munfter. 

CAHILLO,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  Lupus  makinus,  or  wo£F 
ftih. 

CAHORS,  aconfiderabletown  of  France,  ia 
the  department  of  Lot,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
Querci.  It  is  feated  on  a  peninfula  made  by  the 
nver  Lot,  and  buiit  partly  on  a  craggy  rock.  The 
principal 'ftreet  is  very  narrow  ;  and  terminates  ia 
the  market-place,  in  which  is  the  town  boufe. 
The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  ftmdure,  and  has  a 
large  fquare  ftceple. '  |t  has  an  univerfity,  aod  is  45 
miles  NW.  of  Touloufe.  ^  The  fortifications  are 
regular,  and  the  town  is  furrounded  with  thick 
walls.  Lon.  i.  .^i.  £»  Lat.:44-  %6.  N. 

CAHYS,  a  diy  meafure  fqr  com,  nfed  in  feme 


hriel  Ca^jliari  his  father  was  a  ficulptor,  and  Anto-    parts  of  Spain,  particularly  at  Seville  and  at  C<.d:z. 
bio  Badile  his  uncle  xw,z  his  mafter  in  paiiiting.    It  is  near  a  buihel  of  our  meafiur. 


He  w^s  efteemeid  the  bcft  of  the.  I*cnibaixl  paints 
ters,  and  ftyJed  //  pfthr  fcHTc^  the  hapfjy  painter. 
'There  is  fcarccly  a  Chufch  rn  Venice  where  fome 
of  his  performances  are  not  to  be  feen*  De  Piles 
fays  **  his  piifture  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  is  ai- 
jnoft  the  trminph  of  palntit.g  itldf."  Philip  II. 
i)f  Sp-iin,  fent  for  hitn'to  phint  ^e  Efcurial;  and 
made  him;  great  offers  $  but  Paul  excufed  himfelf 
from  leaving  hfe  pwji  country,  w^here  his  reputo- 
tiofl  was  fo  well  eftabli^ed,  that  mdft  qf  the  priric 
ces  of  Europe  brdered  their  ambafl'adors  to  pro^ 
cure  fom'ething  of  his  hand  at  any  rate.  Titiah 
himfelf  pfed  to  fay,  he  vsfas  the  omamcift  of  his 
profeffion:  And  Guido  Reni  being  afked  which 
of  his  predeceflbfis  he  jvould  chpofe  to  be,  were 
it  in  his  power,  after  Raphael  and  Corregip, 
Viamed  Vaul  Veronefe.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Ve- 
Kke,  iti  is^^i  21"^  ^^  a  tomb. and  a  ftatue  of 
Jiraff  *ere<lted  to  his  memory  tt^  the. church  pf  St 
Sebaftiaij.    '  *     '  * 

{^^i  4.)CAGtrARr8,  Gabriel  and  Charles,  tbefons 


(r.)  CAIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  common 
pnenomen  among  the  women,  as  Caius  was  a« 
mong  the  men.  Hence'the  cuftom  of  the  bride 
faying,  on  being  introduced  into  her  hufband's 
houfe,  Ubi  tu  CciuSf  efro  Caia,  i,  e.  **  Where  you 
ate  mafter,  I  will  be  roiftrefs.*'    Sec  Khioe,  $  1, 

(i.)CAiA,  in  the  Turkifh  military  orders,  an 
officer  ferving  in  the  poft  of  a  deputy  or  fteward, 
and  a6Hng  for  the  body  of  janizaries. 
*.  CAJANA,  or         ;  the  capital  of  Caiania,  in 

CAJANABURG,  \  Sweden,  fituated  on  the  N. 
E.  part  of  the  lake  Cajania,  in  Lon.  17.  45-  £• 
Lat  6a.  i'j.  N, 

CAl  ANI,  in  eCdefiaftiCal  hiftory,  a  feft  of  he- 
rctics,  thus  denominated  from  one  Caianus  of 
Alexandria,  their  It'ader,  otherwife  called  Apb- 

TtfARTODOCETA.    . 

( I.)  CAjfANIA,  a  lake  in  Sweden, 

(,a.)  Cajanis,  a  province  of  Sweden,  the  feme 

yvith  Eaft  Bothnia. ;  See  Bothnia. 

e AIAWIAS;  high  prieft  of  the  Jews,  fucceed- 

ed  Simon  the  Son  of  Camith  about  A.  D.  16,  or 


df  Paul,  find  heirs  of  his  great  wealth,  lived  hap 

pily  together,  and  joined  m  Rniilhing  feveral  of  as  Calmet  .thinks,  iT\  isy  and  married  the  dangh- 

Ihcir  father's  iniperfeA  pieces,  with  good  fuccefs.  ter  of  Annas,  who  was  conjoined  with  him  in  the 

CAGUI,  in  zoology,  a  lytibnyme  oftwofpecies  , prieft ly  office..  His  iniquitons  contiuft  with  re- 

oi  monkeys.    JSee  SimiA.  gard  to  our  Saviour,  with  his  ftrong,  though  un- 

(i.y  CAHIER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  hi  Kclrycoun-  defigned  expreffion  of  the  neccffity  of  one  dying 

ty,  Munfter,  NE.  of  Valentia.  to  fa?e  others,  are  recorded  by  the  evangelifts. 

(1.)  Cahier,  or  {  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Tip-  About  two  years  after  our  Siviour'a  death,  Caia- 

CAHIR,             )peraiy,  8  miles  SE.  di  Ca;  phw  aqd  Piiate  were  both  depofed  by  Vitellius, 

ihrll,  and  85  S.  pf  Dublin.  then  goVemor  of  Syria,  and  afwwards  emperor : 

CAHIRCANAWAY  DruVtoahd,  a  range  of  where  upon  Caiaphas,  unable  to  bear  this  difgrace, 

very  high  hills  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland^  fuperaddcd  to  the  ftings.  of  hi9  confcieDce,  killed 

ovcT  which  a  road  paflb^,  hanging  in  a  tremendous  himfelf,  A.  D.  35.    See  Awiias 
in;inper  over  the  bay  of  Caftlemuyn,  reftmbling 
that  on  Penmanniawr  in  N,' Wales,  but  more 
ro:ky  and  dangerous.                          .  •  •.  • 
"  CAHlKCbNCLJSII,  tu-o  tillages  of  Ireland; 
J.  in  King's  County:  and  a.  in  Limerick.  ' 

C  AHIRCONRIGH,  a  conical  moimtain  of  Ik- 


CAJAZZO,  anciently  Calatia,  a  town  of 

Naples,  ii;  the  provmce  of  La:voro,  16  miles  NE« 

of  Naples.    Lon,  15,  o.  E.  Lat.  4X«  i5«  N. 

CAIC,     I  or  Caique,  hi  fea  langtUge,  is  ufed 

'  CAICA,  >  to  denote  the  ikiff,  or  (loop,  belong- 

fng  to  a  galley.  The  Coflacks  gfre  the  feme  name 

•    •  to 
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to  a  finall  kind  of  bark  ufcd  in  the  navigjltion  of    whole  kingdom  of  France.    In  November  tbe 
It  is  equipped  with  40  or  50  fol-    fame  year,  whilft  he  was  engaged  day  and  night 


the  Black  Sea, 

ditrrs :  their  employment  is  a  kind  of  piracy. 

CAICOS,  iOands  of  Americ<:,  lying  N.  of  St 
Domingo;  between  Lon.  ixt,  10.  and  113.  16. 
W.  Lat.  ai.  40.  N. 

CAICUS,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  falls 
into  the  Archipelago. 

CAJEPUT,  an  oil  brought  from  6ieEaft  Indies 
refembling  that  of  Cardamom. 

CAIER,  a  river  in  Caermarthenfbire. 

(i.)  CAIETA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port 
and  town  of  Latiuro,  fo  called  from  jEneas's 
nurfe:  now  called  Gaeta. 

(1.)  Caieta,  a  town  in  Naples. 

CA JETAN,  Cardinal,  was  bom  at  Cajeta,  in 
Naples^  in  1469.  His  proper  name  was  Thomas 
d£  Vh ;  but  he  adopted  that  of  Cajetan  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  He  defended  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  which  fufr'ered  greatly  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  in  a  work  entitled  Of  the  Po<tvrr  tf  the 
Pope ;  and  for  this  work  he  obtained  the  biftopric 
of  Cajeta.  He  was  afterwards,  raifed  to  the 
archiepifcopal  fee  of  Pakrmo,  and  in  15 17  was 
made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Leo  X.  The  year  after, 
he  was  fent  as  legate  into  Germany,  to  <juiet  the 
commotions  raifed  againft  indulpnces  by  Martin 
Luther;  but  Luther,  under  protedion  of  Frede- 
ric eledor  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  defiance ;  for 


in  the  operations  which  this  grand  undertaking 
required,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  Paris,  he 
was,  without  any  folicitation,  eledted  into  the  va- 
cant mathematical  chair,  which  the  celebrated  M. 
Varignon  had  fo  worthily  filled.  Here  h6  began 
to  teach  about  the  end  of  1 7iro ;  and  an  obferva- 
tory  was  ereded  for  hi&  ufe  in  the  college,  and 
fumifhed  with  the  beft  inftruments.  In  May, 
1 74 T,  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  as  an  adjoint  member  for  aftronomy .  Be- 
fides  many  excellent  papers  in  their  memon^,  he 
publilhcd  Elements  of  geography,  mechanics,  op- 
tics, and  aftronomj.  He  carefully  computed  all 
the  eclipfes  of  the  (un  and  moon  that  had  happen- 
ed fince  the  Chriftian  sera,  which  were  printed 
in  a  book  publiihed  hy  two  Benedi^nes,  entitled 
PArt  de  'verrfier  hs  dates^  &c.  Paris,  1 75c,  in  4to. 
Befides  thefe,  he  compiled  a  volume  ojf  aftrono-< 
mical  ephemerides,  from  17451  to  1755  ;  another 
from  1755  to  1765 ;  a  third  from  1765  to  1775 ; 
an  excellent  work  entitled  Aftronomia  fundamenta 
ntmtffimts  foltj  etftellarum  ohftrvationihui  Jiabiltta  ; 
and  the  moft  corredl  folar  tables  that  ever  appear- 
ed. Having  gone  through  a  feven  years  feriet  of 
agronomical  obfervations  in  his  own  obfenratory, 
he  formed  a  prOje<ft  of  going  to  obferve  the  fouth- 
ei-n  ftars  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    This 


though  he  obeyed  the  cardinal's  fummons  in  re-    was  highly  approved  of  by  the  academy,  and  bjr 


pairing  to  Augfburg,  yet  he  rendered  all  his'  pro- 
ceedings ineffedual.  C^jetah  was  employed  in  fe- 
veral  other  negociations  and  ^ranfa6tion«,  being  as 
ready  at  bufinefs  as  at  letters.  He  died  in  1534. 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ariftotlc*s  philo- 
fophy,  and  upon  Thomas  Aquinas*8  theology; 
and  made  a  literal  tranflation  or  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament. 

CAIFONG,  or  )  a  Targe,  populous,  and  rich 
CAIFUM,  \  town  of  Afia,  in  China,  feat- 

ed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  well  cuhiyated 
plain.  It  ftands  tery  low ;  and  when  beiieged 
by  the  rebels  in  16111,  they  ordered  the  dykes  of 
the  river  Hohango,  to  be  cut,  which  drowrted  the 
city,  and  deftroyed  300,000  of  it«  inhabitants. 
Lon.  113.  47.  E.  Lat.  35.  o.  N. 

CAILLE;  Nicholas  Lo^is  de  la,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  aftronomer,  was  bom  at  a 
fmall  town  in  the  diocefe  of  Rheims,  in  17 13.  His 
father  had  foiled  m  the  army,  and  in  his  retire* 
ment  ftudied  mathematics;  and  amjrfed  himfelf 
with  mechanic  ac«-dfe8,  wherein  he  proved  the 
happy  author  of  fev^eral  inventions  of  eonfiderable 
ufe  to  the  pui^ic  Nicholas,  almoil  in  his  infan- 
cy, took  a  famcy  to* mechanics,  which  proved 
of  fignal  fervice'to  him  in  his  maturer  years.  He 
was  fent  young'  to  fohool  at  Maht«8  (ur  Seine, 
where  he  difcovererf  early  tokens  of  genius.  In 
1729,  he  went  to  Paris;  where  he  -ftudied  the 
claflics,  philofophy,  and  mathematics.  Afterwards 
he  ftudied  divinity  aft:  Navarre,  was  ordained  a 
deacon,  and  officiated  in  the  church  of  the  college 
of  Mazarin  'feveral  years  ;  b\it  he  rtcver  entered 
hito  orders,  apprehending  that'  his  afhonomical 
ftudies,  might  too  much  interfere  with  his  reli- 
gious duties.  In  1739,  Tie*' was 'cfonioinetl  vrith 
M.  dc  Th«iy,  Toh  of  M.  d^ni,  in-  verifying  the 
meridian  of  the  royal  obfen-atdi^  through  the 


the  pnme  minifter  Comte  de  Argenfon,  and  readi- 
ly agreed  to  by  the  ftates  of  Holland.  Upon  this, 
he  drexsr  up  a  plan  of  the  method  he  fropofed  to 
purfue  in  his  iouthem  obfervations;  (etting  forth* 
that,  befides  fettling  the  places  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
he  propofed  to  determine  the  paratla^  of  the  moon« 
Mars,  and  Venus.  But  whereas  this  required  cor- 
refpondent  obfervations  to  be  made  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  world,  he  fent  to  thofe  of  hii 
pdrrefpondents  who  were  expert  in  practical  aftro- 
nomy  previous  notice,  in  print,  whatever  obfer- 
vations he  defigned  to  make  at  fuch  and  fuch  times 
for  the  laid  purpofe.  At  length,  on  the  aift  Of 
Nov.  1759,  he  lailed  for  the  Cape,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  r9th  April,  1751.  He  forthwith 
got  his  inftruments  on  ftiore;  and,  wfth  the  affift- 
ance  of  fome  Dutch  artificers,  fet  about  building 
an  aftronomical  obferratory,  in  wirich  his  inftru- 

gients  were  properly  difpdfed,  as  foon  as  it  was 
t  to  receive  thtm.  '  The  iky  it  the  Cape  is  ge- 
nerally ifnte  and  ferene,  tmlewwhenSi  SE.  wind 
blows.  But  this  dften  happens,  and  when  it  does, 
it  is  attended  with  fome  -ftrange  and  terrible  ef- 
fects. The  ftars  look  bigget,  ahd  feem  to  caper; 
the  moon  has  an  undulating  tremor;  and  the  pla- 
nets have  a  fort  of  beard  like  comets.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eight  nights  did  our  aftronomcr 
fnrvey  the  face*  of  the  fouthem  heavens  j  during 
which  fpace,  :^'hich  is  almoft  incredible,  he  ob- 
ferved  more  tJian  io,cco  ftars;  and  whereas  the 
ancients  filled  the  heavens  with  monfters  and  old 
wives  talcs,  the  abbe  de  la  Bailie  chofe  rather  to 
idom  them  with  the  inftruments  and  machines 
tfhich  modem  philofophy  has  made  trfe  X>i  for  the 
difcovery  of  nature.  See  the  Plahitpherc  in  his 
Calum  Aufirale  StelliferuAi.'  With  no  lefs  fucceft 
did  he  attend  to  the  parallax  of  the  moon.  Mars, 
Venus,  and  the  fun.    Having  thus  executed  the 
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f)arpofe  df  his  voyage,  and  no  present  ofipoituni- 
ty  oiffering  for  his  return,  be  thought  of  employ- 
ing the  vacant  time  in  another  arduous  attempt ; 
no  lefg  than  that  of  taking  the  meafure  of  the  earth 
^  he  had  already  done  that  of  the  heavens.  This 
indeed  had,  through  the  munificence  of  the  French 
lung,  been  done  before  by  different  fets  of  learn- 
ed men  both  in  £uu|Ope  and  Amt:rica ;  fome  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  a  degree  under  the 
equator,  and  others  under  the  ardic  circle;  but 
it  had  not  as  yet  been  decided  wh^ber  in  the 
fouthern  parallels  of  latitude  the  iame  4inien-> 
.  fions  obtained  as  in  the  northern.  His  labours 
wekt  rewarded  .v^ith  the  fatisfadion  he  wiihed 
for)  having  determined  a  diftance  of  410,814  feet 
from  a  place  called  KHp  Fontjn  to  the  Cape,  by 
means  ,of  a  bafe  of  38,802  feet^  3  times  a^ually 
imeafured ;  whence  he  difcovered  a  new  fecret  of 
nature,  namely  that  ;the  jadii  of  the  parallels 
in  S.  latitude  are  io  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  cor- 
;rsfponding  parallel^  in  N.  latit^ide.  About  the 
a  3d  degree  of  S.  lat.  he  found  a  degree  on  the 
meridian  to  contain  341,211  Pa^-is  feet.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  the  27th  Sept.  1 754*;  having  in  his 
^Imoft  four  years  abfence  es^nded  no  more  than 
0144  livres  on  himfelf  and  his  companion ;  and  at 
nls  comii^  into  port,  he|«f\tled  a  bribe  of  100,000 
lines,  offered  by  o(ie  thi^lhirfted  lefs  after  glory 
than  gain,  to  be  fhafer  ifi  his  imomnity  from  cuA 
torn  houfe  fearchers.  After  receiving  the  congra- 
tulatory viiits.  of  his  n;iore  intimate  fdends  and 
the  aftronomers,  he  dre^^  1;^  a  reply  19  fome  ftric- 
tures,  which  proBeffor  Eijder  had  publiihed  xela- 
tive  to  the  meridian,  and  th^  he  fettled  the  re- 
fults  of  the  comparison  of  bisQwn  with  the  obfer- 
-vations  of  other  aftronomers  fo^  the  parallaxes. 
Tiiat  of  the  fun  he  fixed  at  9!";  of  the  moon,  al 
^6'  56";  of  Mars  in  his  oppofitiom,  36^'^  of  Ve- 
«U8  .^8",  He  alfo  fettled  the  laws  \vhereby  altro- 
fiomical  refradions  are  varied  by  the  different  detgi- 
fity  or  rarity  of  the  air,  by  heat  or  cold,  and  dry- 
nets  or  moifture.  And  he  ihowed  an  eafy  metho4 
pradicable  by  common  navigators,  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  lea  by  means  ofthe  moon,  which  h^ 
illuftrated  by  examples  eleded  from  his  own  ob- 
fervatiens  daring  his  voyages.  His  fame  was  now 
eftablifhed  upon  a  firm  oafis,  and  he  was  unaiu-f 
iQoufly  eleded  a  member  of  the  royal  focietyr  ai 
London ;  of  the  inftitute  of  Bologna ;  of  the  im- 
perial academy  at  Peterfbui^4  and  of  the  royal 
academies  of  Berlin*  Stockbolna,  ajsd  Gottingeo^ 
In  1 760,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fevere  fit  of  the 
;gout;  which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  his  ftift- 
niies ;  for  he  then  planned  out  a  new  and  immenfb 
^ork,  no  lefs  than  a  hiftory  of  aft  ronomy  through 
all  ages,  with  a  coihparifon  of  the  ajscient  and 
modern  obfervations,  and  the  conftru^ion  and 
Lffe  0f  the  inflruments  employed  in  making  them. 
In  order  to  purfue  this  taik,  in  a  fuitable  retire- 
ment, he  obtained  a  grant  of  apartments  in  the 
ro^'al  palace  of  Vincennes ;  and  whilft  his  ailrono- 
inxal  apparatus  was  ereding  there,  he  began  print- 
ing his  catalogue  of  the  fouthern  ftars,  and  the  3d 
>:oliune  of  his/Ephemerides.  The  ftate  of  his 
J\eaith  was,  towards  the  end  of  1763,  greatly  n?- 
duccd.  His  blop4/  grew  inflamed ;  be  had  pains 
of  the  head,'  bbffrudtions  of  the  kidneys^  lofs  of 
I^{)/h  titc^  w^h  an  oppiction  of  the  whole  lubit* 
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His  mind  remained  unaflfeded,  and  he  ivft^tefy 
perfifted  in  his  ftudies  as  ufual.  In  the  month  of 
March,  mediqines  were  adminiftered  to  him,  which 
rather  aggravated  than  alleviated  his  fytnpioms ; 
and  he  was  now  fenfible,  that  the  fame  diftemper 
which  in  Africa,  ten  years  before,  yielded  to  a  few 
iimpl«  remedies,  did  in  his  native  country  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  beft  phyficians.  This  induced  him 
to  fettle  his  affairs ;  his  MSS.  he  committed  to 
the  care  and  difcretton  of  his  efteemed  friend  M. 
Maraldi.  It  was  at  laft  determined  that  a  vem 
fliould  be  opened :  but  this  brought  on  an  obfti- 
nate  lethargy,  of  which  he  died,  aged  49. 

CAIMACAN,  or  Caimacam,  in  the  TUrkifh 
affairs,  a  dignity  iji  the  Ottoman  empire,  anfwer- 
lAg  to  lieutenant,  or  rather  deputy  amongft  us. 
There  are  ufually  two  Caimacans ;  one  refides  at 
ConfUntinople,  as  governor  thereof;  the  other 
attends  the  grand  vizur  in  quality  of  his  Keotenant, 
fecretary  of  ftate^  and  firft  minifler  of  his  council, 
and  gives  audience  to  ambafTadors.  Sonwtimes* 
there  is  a  3d  caimacan,  who  attends  the  fultan; 
whom  he  acquaints  with  any  public  diflurbances, 
and  receives  his  orders  concerning  them. 

(i.)*  CAIMAN,  o.y;  The  American  name  of  a 
oiocddilo. 

(ft.)  Caiman  islands,  American  iflands  lying 
fouth  of  Cuba,  and  NW.  of  Jamaica*  between 
8i*  and  86**  of  Ion.  W.  and  in  ai*^  of  Ut.  N.  They 
are  molt  remarkable  on  account  of  the  fifhery  of 
tortoife,  which  the  people  of  Jamaica  carry  home 
alive,  keeping  them  in  pens  for  f^od,  and  kiUtng 
them  as  they  want  them. 

CAIN,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
the  firft  man  bam- Into  this  world.  He  is  gene- 
rally ftiled  the  firft  mmrderer^  but  although  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  killed  his  brother  Abel,  it  appears 
by  nQ  means  equally  certain  that  he  intended  it. 
Death,  except  tnat  ofthe  beafts  (acrificed  by  Abel, 
vras  then  hardly  known ;  and  the  extent  of  fuffer- 
ing,  which  the  human  body,  could  bear,  without 
raducing  death,  was  totally  unknown.  It  feems 
therefore  probable,  that  Cain  had  killed  his  bro- 
ther in  a  nt  of  paflion,  when  he  intended  nothing 
more  than  a  i^^vere  drubbmg.  This  feems  farther 
confirmed  by  the  putiifhment  inflided  on  him,  by 
the  Searcher  of  hearts;  which  was  only  baniih- 
montr  a  puniihment  often  inflided  fince  for  man- 
daughter.  Ue  is  the  firft  builder  on.  recGord.  Philo 
pretends  that  he  built  7  cities.  Alfted*  Cbron.  p.  157. 

(i.)  CAINAN,  or  Kenan,  the  fon  of  Enoch, 
great  grandfon  of  Adam,  and  the  4th  of  the  Ante- 
diluvian patriarchs,  was  born  A.  M.  $%5:  begat 
Mahilaleel  in  395*  and  died  in  1135,  aged  910. 

(i.)  .Caika;^,  the  name  of  an  ideal  perfooage» 
.  introduced  tiito  St  Luke's  genealogy  of  our  Savi- 
our, (ch.  iii.  36.)  probably  by  thenuftake  of  fome 
tranfcriber^  as  the  fon  of  Arphaxad.  But  that  do 
fuch  pcrfoo  ever  exifted  appears  evident  from  Geo. 
X,  24*  xi,  II.  and  I  Chroa.  i,  18. 

CAINIANS,  or )  a  ied  of  heretics  in  the  id 

C  AIN1T£S,  5  century,  fo  called  on  account 
of  their  great  re^ed  for  Ca^.  They  pr6teiided 
that  the  virtue  which  produced  Abel  was  of  an 
order  interior  to  that  which  had  produced  Cain, 
and  that  this  was  t^e  reafon  w;hy  Cain  had  the 
vidory  over  ^bel  and  killed  him;  fprthey  ad- 
mkted  t^  grea^jaumoer  of  genii,  which  t^y  cal- 
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led  nyirfvejf  of  difierent  ranks  and  orders,     

honoured  thofe  who  carry  in  Scripture  the  moft 
Tilible  marks  of  reprobation ;  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom,  Efaiit  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
They  bad,  in  particalar,  a  very  gifcat  veneration 
for  the  traitor  Judas,  under  pretence,  that  through 
him  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  iaved  mankind. 
They  had  a  foii^  gofpel  of  Judas,  to  which  they 
paid  great  refped. 

CAINITO,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  PIuu 
mier  to  the  ftar-apple.    See  Chrysopwylluw. 

CAINON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  c»ty  of  Sy- 
ria, laid  by  St  Auguftine  to  have  been  named  auf- 
ter  Cain. 

CAINS,  in  the  ifland  of  Candia,  denote  Greeks 
revolted,  and  retired  to  the  Venetians,  either  at 
Suda  or  Spina  Longa;  who,  in  time  of  war,  bum, 
pillage,  and  commit  all  manner  of  cruelties  on 
their  ancient  brethren  under  the  Turks.  When 
a  cain  is  taken,  there  is  no  mercy  for  him  ;  they 
cither  impale  him,  or  put  him  to  the  ganche. 

•  To  CAJOLE,  tf.  a.  [cageollery  Fr.]  To  Batter  5 
to  footh ;  to  coax :  a  low  word. — 

Thought  he,  *tis  no  mean  part  of  civil 
State  prudence,  to  eafoie  the  devil.      HuJikras. 
— ^The  one  aflronts  him,  while  the  other  cajoles  and 
pities  him  $  takes  up  his  quarrel,  ihakes  his  head 
•at  it,  clafps  his  hand  upon  his  breaft,  and  then 
protefts  and  protefts.  VEftranj^.-^ 
My  tongue  that  wanted  to  cajole 
I  trvM,  but  not  a  word  wou*d  trolK       Rymer. 

•  CAJOLER.  If./,  (from  cajole.]  A  flatterer;  a 
wheedler. 

,  •  CAJOLERY,  ft./,  [cajoleries  Fr]  Flattery. 

CATOSTER,  a  town  in  Lincohiihire,  S5  miles 
from  London. 
CAJOU,   Cashew,   or  Cassu.      See  Ana- 

CAROIUM. 

CAIOUS,  a  river  of  Turkey,  m  Afia,  which 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean. 

CAIQUE.    SeeCAic. 

CA  IRA,  [Fr.  pronounced  Sa  im,]  The  name, 
or  rather  chorus,  of  a  politic:»l  French  fong,  very 
popular  all  over  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution.  Tile  words  literally  fignify,  Come  on^ 
it  lu'll  Jof^or  Comcf  H  «ivf/i  go  oriy  and  are  faid 
to  have  been  ufed  almoft  proverbially  by  the  late 
Dr  Franklin,  during  ancf  after  the  American  re- 
volution, every  time  he  heard  any  piece  of  tiews 
favourable  to  liberty;  from  which  cireumftancef 
they  were  adopted  as  the  chonis  of  tfie  French 
revolution  fong.  Songs,  however  as  well  as 
ftates,  are  fubjeift  to  revolutions.  This  fong  and  the 
Marfeillotfe  hymn,  another  popular  French  fong, 
were  both  prohibited  from  being  fung  in  public, 
by  the  French  diredory,  foon  after  the  laft  revo- 
lution in  July  1 794,  in  confequence  of  the  over- 
heated zeal  of  fome  individuals,  who  had  occa- 
fioned  riots  about  them,  at  the  threatres  in  Paris, 
fimilar  to  thofe  that  took  place  in  our  own  coun- 
try about  the  Kiag's  Anthem. 

CAIRINA,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  Mufcovy  duck.  See  Anas, 
N^  19. 

(i.)  CAIRN,  [Gael,  a  ftone  or  rock,]  a  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Wigtonihire,  about  4  miles  from  Loch- 
ryan. 

(%.)  Cairm  bat»  a  iafe  and  commodious  bay 
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They  on  the  coaft  of  Wigtonihire,  conti|i!iottflr  torffi# 
village;  (N^  i.)  which  has  anchoring  ground  fof 
fhips  of  any  burden.  Veflels  entering  or  codling 
from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  fly  to  it  for  (belter  iii 
ftormy  weather.  , 

CAIRNGORM,  a  mountain  of  Scotland^  m 
Strathfi>ey,  Invemefc-fliire,  famous  fir  its  ro6k 
cryftals  of  various  tints,  from  a  dark  bfown  to  t 
line  yellow  topaz  colour. 

CAIRNHILL,  a  hill  of  Ireland,  in  Meath. 

CAIRNKINNOW,  a  high  mountain  of  Scot- 
land, in  Dumfries-fliiifej  from  the  top  of  which 
may  be  feen  Airihve»  Clydefilale,  Annandale, 
Galloway,  Cumberland,  and  Weftmoreland. 

CAIRNLOUGH,  a  town  df  Antrim,  Iteland. 

CAIRNPAT,  a  mountain  of  Scetlaad,  800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  iea,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
td  higheit  in  Galloway.  England,  Ireland,  Ifle 
of  Many  and  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scetiand» 
are  feen  from  the  top  of  it. 

CAIRNS,  or  Carnbs,  the  vulgar  name  erf  thofe 
heaps  of  ftones  which  are  to  be  l^n  in  many  p\a^ 
ces  of  Britain,  particularly  Scotland  and  Wales. 
They  are  compofed  of  ftones  of  all  dimenfiona 
thrown  together  in  a  conical  form,  a  flat  ftone 
Crowning  the  apex :  fee  Barrows,  §•  »a,  and 
Plate  LIV.  Various  caufes  have  been  affigned  by 
the  learned  for  thefe  heaps  of  ftones.  They  hav^ 
fuppofed  them  to  have  been,  in  times  of  inaugur 
ration,  the  placet  where  the  chieftaiit  eleft  ftood 
to  fliow  himfelf  to  heft  adv^tage  to  the  ]^eq;>le  ^ 
or  the  place  from  whence  judgment  watpeoooun- 
ced ;  or  to  have  been  ereded  on  the  road  fide  in 
honour  of  Mercury ;  or  to  have  been  formed  in 
memory  of  fome  folemn  compad,  particularly 
where  accompanied  by  ftanding  pillars  of  ftones  ^ 
or  for  the  celebration  of  certain  religious  ceremo- 
nies. Such  might  have  been  the  reafons,  in  fome 
inftances,  where  the  evidences  of  ftone  chefts  and 
urns  are  wanting :  but  tbefe  are  fo  generally  found 
that  they  feem  to  determine  the  moft  ufual  pur- 
pofe  of  the  piles  in  queftion  to  havt  been  for  fe- 
pulchral  monuments.  Even  this  deftination  might 
render  them  fuitable  to  other  purpofes  >  particu* 
larly  religious,  to  which  by  their  nature  they  might 
be  fuppoi'ed  to  give  additional  folemnity.  Ac-, 
cording  to  Toland,  fires  were  kindled  on  the  tops 
of  flat  ftones,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  parti- 
cularly on  the  eves  of  the  ift  of  May  and  the  ift 
of  November,  for  the  purpofe  of  facrificing ;  afr 
which  time  all  the  people  having  cxtinguilhed 
their  domeftic  fires  rekindled  them  from  the  ia- 
cred  fires  of  the  cairns.  Ift  general,  therefore, 
thefe  accumulations  appear  to  have  been  defign- 
ed  for  the  fcpulchral  prote^ion  of  heroes  and  grea^ 
men.  The  ftone  chefts,  the  repofitory  of  the 
urns  and  afhes,  are  lodged  in  the  earth :  fometimea 
only  one,  fometimes  more,  are  found  thus  depo-  • 
fited ;  and  Mr  Pennant  mentions  an  inftance  of 
17  being  difcovered  under  the  fame  pile.  Cairns 
are  of  different  fixes,  fome  of  them  very  large. 
Mr  Pennant  defcribes  one  in  the  ifland  of  Arran, 
114  feet  over,  and  of  a  vaft  height.  They  may 
juftly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  proportioned  in 
fize  to  the  rank  of  the  pcrfon,  or  to  his  populari- 
ty :  the  people  of  a  whole  diftrid  aflembled  to 
fhow  their  refpedt  to  the  deceafed ;  and,  by  an 
a^ive  honouring  of  his  memory,  foon  accun^u^^* 
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Iwt  beft^  teual  to  thoTe  that  aftonifli  us  at  this  daily  to  ftraagers. 
tian.  But  thefe  honours  were  not  merely  thofe 
of  th€  day ;  as  long  as  the  memory  of  the  decea- 
led  eadured,  not  a.  paifengei;  went  by  without  ad- 
ding a  ftone  to  the  heap ;  they  fuppoftxl  it  would 
be  aD  honour  to- the  dead,  and  acceptable  to  his 
vmnes*  To  this  moment  there  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
preflioo  sunoDg  the  Highlanders  allufiveto  the  old 
practice:  a  fuppliant  will  tell  hispatron,  Curri 
mi  c/ocb  tr  da  cbarnef  **  I  will  add  a  ftone  to  your 
cairn  ;'*  meaning,  When  you  are  no  more,  I  will 
do  all  poHible  honour  to  your  memory.  Cairns 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  our  ifland^,  in  Com* 
wall,  Wales,  and  all  parts  of  North  Britain ;  they 
were  in  ufe  among  the  northern  nations ;  Dablberg, 
in  his  3a. ^  plate,  has  given  the  figure  of  one.  In 
Wales  they  are  called  camtddau  \  but  the  proverb 
taken  from  them  there,  is  not  of  the  compliment- 
al  kind :  Kam  ar  dj  btn^  or,  ^  A  cairn  oa  your 
head,"  is  a  token  of  imprecation. 

CAIRNSAIOH,  [Celtic,  j.  e,  the  hill  of  peace,] 
it  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  Ayiffliire. 

CAJRNY,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,,  in  AberdAn- 
Jhire,  confifting  of  the  united  parifties  of  Botar  y, 
Uathvkn,  and  part  of  BauMDRLOV.  It  is  part 
of  the  lordlhip  of  Strathbqgie,  which  king  Robert 
Bruce  took  from  the  Cummins,  and  gave,  to  Sir 
Adam  Gordon.  The  population  in  179*1  as  fta- 
ted  by  the  rev.  Mr  Alexander  Chalmers,  in  his 
report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  16009  which  was  90 
below  thenumber  in  175c.  In  winter  it  contains 
about  3000  black  cattle,  befides  fome  fljcep-  The 
foil  is  good  and  would  produce  much  com,  if 
filming  were  encouraged. 

(i.)  CAIRO,  or  >  the  capital  of  Egypt,  fituated 

Cairo,  grand,  \  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  It  was  founded  by  Jawhar,  a  Magre- 
bain  general,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegjra  358.  He 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  it  under  the  horofcope 
of  Mars ;  and  for  that  reafon  gave  his  new  city 
the  name  of  Al  Kakirahy  or  the  rtSorioWf  an  epi- 
thet applied  by  the  Arab  ailronomers  to  that  pla- 
net. In  36*  it  became  the  refidence  of  the  kalifls 
of  Egypt,  and  of  confequence  the  capital  of  that 
country,  and  has  ever  fince  continued  to  be  fo. 
It  is  divided  into  the  New  and  Old  cities.  Sec 
N*  I.  and  1.    Lon.  31.  aj.  E.  Lat.  30.  .1.  N. 

I.Cairo,  new,  which  is  properly  Cairo,  is 
feated  in  a  fandy  plain  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  old  city.  It  ftands  on  the  weftem  fide 
of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  is  not  ^  of  a  mile  dif- 
Unt.  It  is  extended  along  the  mountain  on  which 
the  caftle  is  built,  for  the  fake  of  which  h  was  re- 
moved  hitlier,  to  be  under  its  protedion.  How- 
ever the  change  is  much  for  the  woife,  as  well 
with  regard  to  air  as  watef^  and  the  pleafantnefs 
ct  the  profpea.  Bulac  is  the  port  of  Cairo,  See 
BuLAC.  Some  travellers  have  made  Cairo  of  a 
moft  enormous  magnitude,  by  takuig  in  Bulac, 
with  the  old  city  and  the  new ;  the  real  circum- 
ference of  it,  however,  is  not  above  ten  miles, 
but  it  is  extremely  populous.  The  firft  thing  that 
llrikes  a  traveller  is  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  houfes.  Thefe  are  fo 
daubed  with  mud  on  the  outfide,  that  one  would 
think  they  were  built  with  nothing  elftr.  Befides, 
as  the  ftreeU  are  unpaved,  and  always  full  of  peo- 
ple, waUung  in  thcai  is  very  ioconveoteot,  rfpe- 
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To  reoiedy  this,  theit  are  a 
great  number  of  afi^es,  always  ready  to  be  hired 
lot  a  penny  a  mile.  The  owners  drive  them 
along  and  give  notice  to  the  crowd  to  make  way. 
The  Chriilians  in  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  Turkifh  dominions,  are  not  permitted  to  ride 
upon  horfes.  1  he  number  of  the  inhabitants  can 
only  be  guided  at ;  but  it  mult  be  very  great,  for 
in  tome  years  the  plague  will  carry  off*  200,000, 
without  their  being  much  milfed.  1  he  houfes  are 
from  I  to  1  or  3  llorics  high,  and  fiat  at  the  top ; 
where  they  tike  the  air,  and  often  fleep  all  night. 
The  higher  ranks  have  2  court  on  the  infide,  like 
a  college.  The  common  run  of  houfes  have  very 
little  room,  and  even  among  great  people  it  \%  u- 
fual  for  20  or  30  to  lie  in  the  lame  hall.  Some 
houies  will  hold  300  peifons  of  both  iexe«,  among 
whom  axe  20  or  30  Qavesy  and  thofe  of  ordinary 
rank  have  generally  3  or  4.  There  is  a  canal  call- 
ed Ha  lis,  which  runs  along  the  city  from  ooe 
end  to  the  other,  with  houfes  on  each  fide»  whkh 
make  a  large  ftraight  ftreet.  There  are  alib  Seve- 
ral lakes,  which  are  called  birks  in  the  language 
of  the  countrv.  The  principal  of  thcie»  which  is 
near  the  cailie,  is  500  paces  in  diameter.  The 
moft  elegant  houfes  in  the  city  are  buih  on  its 
banks ;  but  what  is  extraordinary,  eight  monUis 
in  the  year  it  contains  water,  and  the  other  four 
it  appears  with  a  charming  verdure.  When  the 
quaintity  of  water  is  fufificient,  it  is  always  crowd- 
ed with  gilded  boats,  bargefs*  and  barks,  in  which 
people  of  condition  take  their  pleafure  towards 
night,  at  which  time  curious  fire^works  are  exhi- 
bited with  variety  of  mufic.  New  Ouro  is  ftir- 
rounded  with  walls  built  with  (lone,  on  which  are 
handfome  battlements,  and  at  every  diftance  of  a 
hundred  pacess  there  are  very  fine  towers*  which 
have  room  for  a  great  number  of  people.  The 
walls  were  never  very  high,  and  are  in  many  places 
gone  to  ruin.  The  baiba  lives  in  the  caftle,  which 
was  built  by  Saladin  700  years  ago.  It  ftands  in 
the  middle  of  the  femous  mountain,  Moketan, 
which  terminates  here,  after  ftretching  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  from  Ethiopia.  This  caftle 
is  the  only  place  of  defence  in  Egypt ;  and 
yet  the  Turks  take  no  ncjtice  of  its  decay,  info* 
much  that  in  procefs  of  time  it  will  become  a 
heap  of  rubbiih.  The  principal  part  in  it  is  a 
magiiificent  hall,  envuroned  with  is  columns  of 
gi;anite,  of  a  prodigious  height  and  thicknefs, 
which  fuftain  an  open  dome,  under  which  Saladin 
diftributed  juftice  to  his  fubjeds.  Round  this 
dome  there  is  an  infcription  in  relievo,  which 
mentions  the  date  and  by  whom  it  was  built. 
From  this  place  the  whole  city  of  Cairo  may  be 
feen,  and  above  30  miles  along  the  Nile»  with  the 
fruitful  phuns  near  it ;  as  well  as  the  rooiques, 

Pyramids,  villages,  and  gardens,  with  which  thefe 
elds  are  covered.  Thefe  granite  pillars  were  the 
work  of  antiquity,  for  they  were  got  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria.  There  are  likewife  in  the 
mofques  and  in  the  principal  houfes  no  lefs  than 
40,000  more,  befides  great  magazines,  where  all 
kinds  are  to  be  had  at  very  low  rates.  A  janiflary 
happened  to  find  five  in  his  garden,  is  large  as 
thole  in  the  caftle ;  but  could  not  find  any  machine 
of  ftrength  fufficient  to  move  them,  and  jtherefoie 
had  thf m  ftwed  in  pieces  tq  make  miU-ftooes  I 

It 
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It  is  IseHeved  that  there  hare  been  j|o  or  409OO0  of 
thefe  pillars  brought  from  Alexandria*  vhereUiere 
are  yet  many  more  to  be  had.    Cairo  has  3  gates» 
which  are  very  magmficent-;  and  about  300  pub- 
lie  nMCqaeiB  Tome  of  which  have  fix  minarets. 
The  molqve  of  Afhar  hath  feveral  buildings  ad* 
joiningt  which  were  once  a  famous  uaivifrfity,  and 
149O00  fchoiars  and  fhidente  were  maintained  on 
the  fonndation;  but  has  now  not  above  i4oo»  and 
thofe  are  only  taught  to  read  and  write.    All  the 
mofques  are  built  upon  the  (ame  plan,  and  difl^cr 
only  in  magnitude.    l*he  entrance  is  through  the 
pnncipai  gate  into  a  large  fquare,  open  on  the 
top,   but  well  paved.    Round 'this  are  covered 
{ralleries,  foppnrted  by  pillars ;  under  which  they 
fiy  their  prayers,  in  the  fliade.    On  one  fide  of 
the  fquare  there  are  particular  places  with  bafons 
of  water,  for  the  conveniency  of  performing  the 
ablutions  injoined  by  the  Koran.    The  molt  re- 
markable part  of  the  mofque^  befides  the  minaret, 
is  the  dome.   This  is  often  bold*  well  proportion* 
ed,  and  of  an  aftooilhing  magnitude.    The  infidc 
ftonea  are  carved  like  lace;,  floWors,  and  melons. 
They  are  built  fo  firm,  and  with  fuch  art,  that 
they  will  lait  600  «r  700  years.    About  the  out- 
ward circumference  there  are  large  Arabic  infcrip- 
ttonsy  in  relieve,  which  may  ie  read  by  th<^ 
who  ftand  below,  though  they  are  fometimes  of 
a  wonderful  height.    The  khanes  or  caravanferas 
are  numerous  and  large,  with  courts  in  the  mid- 
dle, like  their  houfes.    Some  are  fevenl  ftories 
high,  and  are  always  fuU  of  people  and  merchan- 
dife.    The  Nubians,  the  Abyfiiniaits,  and  other 
African  nations,  which  conje  to  Cairo,  ha,ve  one 
to  themfelves,  where  they  aJways  meet  with  lod- 
ging.  Here  they  an?  feeure  from  infults,  and  then: 
effeAs  are  faie.    Befides  tliefc,  4heTc  is  a  &a  z  a  r^ 
where  all  forts  of  goods  are  to  be  fold.    Thi^  is 
in  a  long  broad  flieet;  and  yet  the  erowd  is  fo 
great,  one  can  haidly  pafs  along.    At, the  end  of 
this  ftreet  is  another  fhort  one,  hat  pretty  broad, 
with  ihops  fiiH  4»f  ilie  belt  fort  of  goods,  and  pre- 
cious merchaadife.   At  the  £nd  of  this  fhort  ii^eet 
there  is  a  great  khaue^  where*  all  forts  of  white 
(laves  are  to  be  fold.    Farther  than  tnis  is  another 
khane,  where  a  great  nuiaber  of  blacks,  of  both 
fexes,  are  expofed  to  fale.    Not  far  from  the  beft 
market-place  is  an  hofpital,  and  a  topftyie  for  mad 
people.   They  alfo  receive  and  maintain  fick  peo- 
ple into  this  hofpital,  but  they  are  poorly  looked 
after.    The  incroafe  of  the  Nile  generally  begins 
in  May,  and  in  June  the  inhabitants  proclaim  a- 
bont  the  city  how  much  it  is  rifen.    Over  agai;ift 
old  Cairo  theliafha  has  a  houfe^  wherein  the  wa- 
ter enters  to  a  column,  which  has  lines  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  every  inch,  and  9iarks  at  every  two  feet 
as  far  as  30.    When  the  water  rHea  to  %%  fisett  it 
is  thought  to  be  of  a  fufficient  height;  when  it 
rifca  much  higher,'  it  does  a  great  deal  of  mifchief. 
There  is  snuch  ^omp  and  ceremony  ufed  in  let- 
ting the  water  iatd  the  canal  above  mentioned. 
The  baiha  gives  the  firft  fhoke  towards  the  remo- 
Tal  of  the  dike  or  dam.   When  the  water  has  fill- 
ed the  canal  and  lakes  in  the  city,  and  the  nume- 
rous ciftems  that  are  in  the  mofques  and  private 
houfes,  it  is  let  into  a  raft  plain,  to  the  N£.  the 
extent  of  which  is  50  miles.    When  the  country 
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view  the  towns  appearing  like  little  iflandsj'  and 
the  people  pafling  and  repafling  in  boats.  New 
Cairo  lies  xoo  miles  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kile. 

i.Catro,  Old,  lies  on  the  £.  li|le  of  the  Nile,and 
has  fcarce  any  thing  remarkable  but  the  granaries 
of  Jofeph ;  which  arc  nothing  but  a  high  wall,  late- 
ly built,  which  includes  a  fquare  fpot  of  ground, 
where  they  depolite  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grain,  which  is  a  tribute  to  the  bafha,  paid  by  the 
owners  of  land.  This  has  no  other  covering  but 
the  heavens,  and  therefore  the  birds  are  always 
£ure  to  have  their  fliare.  There  is  likcwife  a  to- 
lerably handfome  church,  which  is  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Copts,  who  are  ChriHians,  and  the  original  in- 
habiUnts  of  Egypt.  Jofeph's  well  is  in  the  caftle, 
and  was  nude  by  Mohaornned  about  700  years 
ago.  It  is  called  Joseph's  well,  becaufe  they 
attribute  every  thing  extraordinary  tQ  that  great 
prime  minifter  of  Egypt.  It  is  cut  in  a  rock,  and 
18  zSo  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is  drawn  up  to 
the  top  by  oxen,  pLiced  on  platforms^  at  proper 
diftances,  which  turn  about  the  machines  that 
raiie  it.  The  deftent  is  fo  gradual  that,  though 
there  are  no  fteps,  the  oxen  can  defcend  and  icf- 
cend  with  cafe. 

(II.)  Cairo,  inhabitants,  customs,  &c.  ot. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  are  a  mixture  cf  Moors, 
Tttik^  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Cophts,  or  Coptis. 
The  only  difference  between  the  habit  of  the 
Moors  and  Coptis  is  their  turbans ;  thofe  of  the 
Moors  being  white,  and  of  the  Coptis  white  ftriped 
with  blue.  The  common  people  generally  wewr 
a  long  black  loofe  frock,  fev^x*d  together  all  down 
before.  The  Jews  wear  a  frock  oC  the  fame  fa- 
fhion,  made  of  cloth ;  aud  their  caps  are  like  a 
•high  crowned  hat,  without  brims,  covered  with 
the  fame  cloth,  but  not  fo  taper.  The  Jewiih 
women's  are  not  very  unlike  the  men's,  but  mor« 
iHght  and  long.  The  Greeks  are  habited  like  the 
Turks,  only  their  turbans  liiffef.  Provifions  of 
all  kinds  are  exceedingly  plenty;  for  so  eggs  may 
be  bought  for  a  parrah  or  penny,  and  t^ad  is  tix 
times  as  cheap  a|  with  us.  They  have  almoit  all 
forts  of  flelh  and  fiffa;  particularly  tame  buf&loes, 
which  are  very  ufeful.  They  bring  goats  into  the 
ilreets  in  great  numbers^  to  fell  their  milk.  Their 
gardens  are  well  flocked  with  fruit  trees  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  as  well  as  roots,  herbs,  melons,  and 
cticumbers.  The  moft  common  animal  food  is 
mutton.  The  goats  are  very  beautiful,  and  have 
eani  two  feet  in  length;  but  their  fleih  is  in  no 
great  efteem. 

CAIROAN,  in )  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  kia|> 

CAIRWAN,  J  dom  of  Tunis,  feated  in  a 
fandy  barren  foil,  about  5  miles  from  the  gulph  of 
Caprca.  It  has  neither  fpring,  well,  nor  river; 
and  therefore  the  inhabiunts  are  obliged  to  pre- 
ferve  rain  water  in  tanks  and  ciilems.  It  was  built 
by  the  Aglabites;  and  is  the  ancient  Cyrens^ 
but  hath  now  loft  its  i|>Iendor.  There  is  flill, 
however,  a  very  fuperb  mofque,  and  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Tunis  are  yet  to  be  feen.  It  lies  80 
miles  S.  of  Tunis.   Lon.  9.  la.  E.  Lat.  st.  40.  N. 

CAISHOW,  a  diftria  m  Buckinghamfhire,  C^ 
named  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Cassii. 

CAISSE  d'  Escomptb,  [Fr.  1.  e.  box  or  office 
of  difcount,]  a  bank  eftabliihed  at  Paris  by  the 


fs  covered  with  water,  it  is  no  lAiplca&fit  fight  tO    old  govenuneat  of  France,  with  a  view  to  reftore 
Vol. IV.  Paat  II.  '^  '  Cccci      ^  l  public 
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pubHc  credit,  a  (hort  time  before  the  reyolution. 
It  was  at  firft  under  the  diredioifi  of  the  celebra- 
ted M-  Neckar,  in  1789  5  but  was  fupprefled  b^ 
the  convention,  qp  the  motion  of  Cambon,  a4th 
Aug.  179.V 

( I.)  ^  CAISSQN. »./.  [Fr.]  i.  A  chefl  of  bombs 
or  powder,  laid  in  the  enemy's  way,  to  be  fired  at 
their  approach.  «.  A  wooden  cafe  in  which  the 
piers  of  bridges  are  built  within  the  water. 

(t.)  Caisson  fignifies  alfo  a  covered  waggon  tQ 
carry  bread,  or  ammunition. 

CAISTOR,  a  town  in  LiYicolnlhire. 

CAITAIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  ^merir 
can  monkey,  remarkable  for  its  fweet  (meN,  h"*-. 
ving  fomewhat  of  a  fcent  of  mu(k :  its  hahr  is  long^ 
and  of  a  whitifti  yellow  colour;  its  head  is  round ; 
its  forehead  deprefl'ed,  and  very  fmall ;  its  nofe 
imaJl  and  flatted,  and  its  tail  arched,  tt  is  eafily 
ta^ed,  but  very  clamorous  and  quarrehbme.  -  • 

CAITHNESS,  otherwife  called  the  pounty  of 
Wicr,  is  the  njofl  qorthem  county  of  Scotland.* 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Qce^n,  and  by 
$trathnayer  and  Sutherjand  on'  the  S.  and  SW:w 
from  theie  it  is  divided  by  the  mountainfi  Orde, 
and  a  continued  ridge  of  hills  as  fiUr  as  Knock? 
fin,  and  .thenoe  by  fhe  «:hqlecovr(ii  of  the  river 
(iaHowdaie.  On  the  N.  it  is  waftied  by  the 
Pentland  frith,  which  divides  it  from  the  Oriuieys. 
It  extends  .i5'mile$  frorii  N.  to  S*  and  about  %6 
from  E.  to  iv.  The  ccaft  is  focky^  and  remark- 
able for  a.  number  of  bays  and  promontories.  Of 
thefe,  the  principal  are  Sandfidc  head  \o  t^e  WI; 
pointing  tt>  the  qpening  of  Pentland  frith ;  Orcas, 
now  Hqilx>m  head,  aqd  Du^net  head,  both 
pointing  na>th>vard  to  thp  ffith.  Scribistf.r 
bay,  on  the  NVV.  is  a  good  harbour,  where  ihips 
may  ride  fecurely.  Rick  bav,  op  the  eafl  fidej 
extends  3  miles  in  breadth  $  but  is  of  dangerous 
aocefs,  on  account  of  fpme  funk  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance. At  the'  bottom  of  thb  hay  apj>ear  the 
niins  of  two  ftrong  caftfes,*  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Caithnefsy' called  Ca/^^  Sinclair f  and  Gernegq* 
joined  to  each  other  by  a  dfaw-bridge.  Duncan's 
bay,  otherwife  Called  Dmjbjhbead^  ip  the  NE, 
point  of  Caithnefs,  and  {he  moft  extreme  pro- 
montory in  Britain.  At  this  place,  the  breadth  of 
the  frilh  docs  not  exceed  la.mile^.  It  is  the  or- 
dinary ferry  to  the  Orkneys.  Here  is  likewife 
Clythnefs  pointing  £.  and  Nolhcad  pointing.  N£* 
The  fea  inthi^place  is  rery  iinpetuoi^K,  \fit'\T\%  ii) 
continual   agitjitiop   from  vi^n^  counte^-tideR, 
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fim  fets,  he  makes  fo  fnull  an  arch  of  a  curie  Nw 
low  the  horizon,  that  the  people  enjoy  twilight 
until  he  rifes  again.  The  fuel  ufed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Caithnefs  confiits  cf  peat  and  tuif,  which 
the  ground  yields  in  great  plenty/  iTTie  forefts  o€ 
Mnravins  and  Berridale  aftord  abundaace  of  red 
deer  and  roe-bucks:  the  country  is  well  ftored 
with  hares,  rabbits,  growie,  heathcocks,  plover, 
and  all  forts-  qf.  game;  befidea  a  p^liar  fpecies 
of  biixis  called  Snow-flbsts  ;  which  are  about 
the  fize  of  a  fparrow,  ei^cecdingly  4^1icious,  and 
come  hither  iri  large  flights  about  the  middle  of 
Februar|r,  and  depart  is  April.  The  bills  are  co- 
vered with  dieep  ?ind  black  cattle ;  which  are  fo 
numerous,  that  a  fat  cow  has  been  fold  for  4a-  ft* 
l^ie  rocks  along  the  coa'fts  are  frequented  by  ea- 
gles»  hawks,  and  all  kinds  of  fea  ifbwl,  whole  e^s 
and  young  are  taken  in  va^  quantitiet  by  the  nn- 
tires.  The  rivers  and  lakes  dK>ipid  with  trouts 
ialmon  and  eels ;  and  the  fea  affords  a  very  advan* 
tageotts  ftihery.  Divers  obdifks  and  ancient  mo- 
numents appear  in  thiv  diftri^  and  (everal  Ko- 
mifh  chapels  are  ftill  ftanding.  The  lail  private 
lyar  in  Scotland  was  occafioned  by  a  difpute  rein- 
ting  to  this  coi^nty.  An  earl  of  Breadalbane  mar- 
ried ^n  heirciii  of  Caithnefs:  the  inhabitants  would 
not  admit  her-  title,  but  fet  up  another  perfon  in 
oppofltion.  The  eari,  according  to  the  cuilom 
of  tliofe  times,  deiigned  to  aflert  hi$  right  by  force 
of  arms  ]  he  raifed  an  ariny  of  1500  men ;  but 
thinking  the  number  too  great,  he  difmilled  firft 
one  50Of  and  then  another.  With  the  remaindn' 
he  marched  to  the  border^  of  Caithnefs.  Here  be 
addi^  -ftratagem  to  force.  He  knew  that  the  ene- 
my's army  w;iited  for  him  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
promontory  of  Ord.  We  knew  alfo,  that  whilky 
\vas  then  the  ne(5tr.r  of  Caithnefs ;  and  therefore 
ordered  a  (hip  laden  with  that  liquor  to  pa6  round« 
and  be  purpofely  ftranded  on  the  fhore.  Thefo 
dire<^ions  were  pun<^uaily  obeyed ;  and  the  crew 
in 'a  fecnung  fright  efcaped  in  their  boats  to  the 
invading  army.  The  Caithneis  men  made  a  prize 
of  the  ftiip ;  but  making  too  free  with  the  frdght« 
became  an^eafy  pry  to  th^  earl*  who  attacked 
them  during  their  intoj^ication,  and  gained  the 
county,  which  he  difpofed  of  very  foon  after  his 
oonqveit.  Caithnefs  is  well  peopled  with  a  race 
qf  hardy  inhabitants,  who  employ  themfelves  chief- 
ly in  ii thing,  and  bnecding  iheep  and  black  cattle. 
They  are  remarkably  induf^ous;  for  between 


-^-  ,  _-___^, ,  Wick  and  I)unbeath,  one  continued  «*ack  of  rug- 
currents,  and  vortices.  The  only  ifland  belong-  ged  rocks,  extending^  i%  miles,  they  have  forced 
iQg  to  this  dounty  i^  that  of  Stuom  a,  in  f  he  Peiit-  (everal  little  harbours  for  their  fiihing  boats,  and 
land  frith*  tvro  miles  from  the  main  land.    The  cut  artificial  ft^s  from  the  beach  *to  the  top  oC 


county  of  Caithnef?,  though  chiefly  4no\iotainou% 
flattens  towards  the  fea  coait,  where  the  ground 
is  arable,  and  produce^  good  harveft?  *pf  oa)s  and 
barley,  fiiflicient  for  the  fiatives,  and  yieldii^  a 
furplns  for  exportation.  Caithnefs  is  w^l  water- 
ed with  fmall*  rivers,  brooks,  lakes,  and  fountains, 
and  aflbrds  a  few  woods  of  birch,  but  is  la  gene^ 
ral  bare  of  trtvs;  aad  even  thofe  the  inhabitants 
plant  aw  Hunted  in  their  gcawth-  I/?ad  is  fout\d 
at  Dunhetf  copper  at  Old  llrk,  ^t\^  iron  ore  at 
ft'veral  places ;  but  thefe  advantages  are  not 
improved.  The  air  of  Caithnefs  is  temperate, 
though  in  the  latitude  of  58°,  where  the  longeft 
day  in  fumnver  ^^  \^  hour^;  ^  wheQ  the 


the  rocks,  where  they  have  ete^ed  bouies,  m 
whioh  they  cure  and  dry  the  fi Ih  for  market.  This 
coupty  fends 'Out  in  fome  years  about  20,000  bead 
of  blaok  cattle;  but  in  bad  feafons  the  farmera  kill 
and  fait  vafl  numbers  for  fale.  Great  numbers  of 
fwine  are  alfo  reared ;  but  the  rev.  Dr  Morifon, 
minifterof  Canitbay,  fays  <'  the  d^image  they  dq 
in  winter  to  the  gr^s  and  cQm  lands,  as  they  are 
allowed  to  noam  at  laii^e,  f^r  es^ceedt  any  advan* 
tages  that  can  accrue  from  them."  (Sir  J.  SincK 
Stat,  Mc.  viii.  150^)  Thefe  animals  feem  to  be  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  fwine.  They  are  fhort,  high- 
backed,  long-briflled,  fharp,  flender,  and  long- 
pofed  I  have  ion^  e|e^  ears,  and  moft  ferocioaf 
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lookd.  Here  are  neither  barns  noi-  gfaharies :  thii 
com  is  threflied  out,  and  preferved  in  the  chaff  in 
byks ;  which  are  ftacfca,  in  the  fhape  of  bee  hives, 
thatched  quite  round,  where  it  will  keep  good  for 
two  yean.  Vaft  numbers  of  Iklmon  are  taken  at 
CaiHevAiU,  Ounnet,  Wick,  and  Thurfo.  A  mi-. 
raculous  draught  is  laid  to  have  occurred  at  this 
laft  place,  when  not  lefs  than  2500  were  taken 
at  one  tide;  and  Mr  Smollet  informs  us,  that, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  above  300  good  falmon 
have  been  taken  at  one  draught  of  the  net.  In 
November,  great  numbers  of  feals  are  taken  in 
the  caverns  that  open  into  the  fea,  and  run  fome 
huodreds  of  yards  under  ground.  The  entrances 
of  thefe  caverns  are  narrow,  but  the  infide  lofty 
and  fpacious.  The  feaUhunters  enter  thefe  in 
finall  boats  with  torches,  which  they  light  as  foon 
as  they  land,  and  then  with  loud  iliouts  alarm  the 
animals,  which  they  kill  with  clubs  as  they  at- 
tempt to  pais.  This  is  a  hazardous  employment; 
for  fhould  the  wind  blow  hard  from  fea,  thefe  ad- 
venturers are  inevitably  loft.  Sometimes  a  large 
ipecies  of  feals,  la  feet  long,  have  b^en  killed  on 
this  coaft.  During  the  (pring,  great  quantities  of 
lump^ih  refort  to  this  coaft,  and  are  the  prey  of 
the  feals,  as  appears  from  the  number  of  ikins  of 
thofe  filhes  which  at  that  feafon  float  afliore.  At 
certain  times  alfo  the  feals  feem  to  be  vifited  by  a 
great  mortality ;  for,  at  thofe  times,  multitudes 
of  them  are  feen  dead  in  the  water.  Much  lime- 
ftone  is  found  in  this  county,  which  when  burnt 
is  made  into  a  compoft  with  turf  and  fea  plants. 
ScrviDides  (which  were  formerly  unlimiteJy)  ftill 
prevail  lefs  or  more  in  many  parts  of  this  county, 
and  till  they  be  totally  aboliihed,  muft  prove  im- 
menfe  obftru^onslo  its  improvement.  Mr  Gun, 
roinifter  of  Latheron,  juftly  obferves,  they  are 
**  both  fiaviih  and  detrimental  to  the  tenants.  They 
tend  to  hurt  their  morals,  as  well  as  to  hi^ider  in- 
duftry  and  improvements."  {Stat,  Ace,  xvii.  46.) 
What  can  be  more  difgraceful  than  to  fee  women 
trudging  in  droves  of  60  or  70  to  the  fields  with 
baikets  of  dung  on  their  backs,  filled  at  pleafure 
from  the  dunghills  by  their  lords  and  mafters  > 
Such  at  leaft  was  the  Qavery  the  people  were  un- 
dtr  within  thefe  ao  years.  But  the  public-fpitited 
exertions  of  Sir  J.  Sinclair  are  making  rapid  im- 
provements in  this  county,  and  every  where. 
**  Emandpation^  (lays  Dr  Morifon,  above  quoted,) 
is  every  whereprevailing,andthemonfteri?rWrfyi/»f 
is  hiding  his  head  in  (hame."  5m/-  Aec.  viii.  148. 
*  CAITIFF.  «./.  [cattivo,  Ital.  a  flave ;  whence 
it  came  to  fignify  a  bad  man,  with  fome  implica- 
tion of  naeannefs ;  as  knave  in  Englifti,  and^r  in 
Latin ;  I'o  certainly  does  flavery  deftroy  virtue.— 
*Hfun  rm  m^tm  mmuufy^t  2vA4m»  u^^.  Homer. 
—A  flave  and  a  fcoundrel  are  fignified  bv  the  fame 
words  in  many  languages.]  A  mean  villain;  adeC 
picable  knave :  it  often  implies  a  mixture  of  wic- 
itednefs  and  mifery. — 

Vile  eakiff^  vaflal  of  dread  and  defpair. 
Unworthy  or  the  common  breathed  air; 
Why  liveft  thou,  dead  dog,  a  longer  day. 
And  doft  not  unto  death  thyft;lf  prepare  \  Spnf* 

*Tis  not  impoffible 
But  one,  the  wickedeft  caitiff  im  the.greund 
May  feem  as  ihy,  as  grave,  js  juit,  as  abfolute, 
As  Angelo.  ^  ^     ^  SMt. 
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The  Wtetched  caittff',  all  aione^  ' 

As  he  believ'd,  began  to  moan, 

And  tell  his  ftory  to  hiu     If.  Hudihras, 

CAITIFNESSi  n.f.  obf.  Slavery.  Cbauc. 

CAITISNED,  adj,  obf.  Chained.  Chauc. 

CAITIVE,  adj.  obf.  Miferable. 

'i.J  CAIUS,  a  Roman  pracnomeri.    See  Caia. 
a.)  Caius,  Dr  John.    SeeKAVi^. 

^  I.)  ♦  CAKE.  »./.  \cathy  Teat.]  i.  A  kind  of 
delicate  bread, — You  muft  be  feeing  chrifteningft ! 
do  you  look  for  ale  and  cake*  here,  you  rude  raf- 
calsf  Shakefp,-^ 

My  cake  is  dough,  but  I'll  in  among  the  reft. 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  Ihare  of  the  fraft* 

Shakejp, 
The  difmal  day  was  come,  thepriefts  prepare 

Their  leaven'd  cakcj^  and  fillets  tor  my  hair. 

Drydtti, 
2.  Any  thing  of  a  form  rather  flat  than  high  \  by 
which  it  is  fometimes  diftinguilhed  from  a  loaf. — 
There  is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  the  fide  of  a 
dead  tree,  that  hath  gotten  no  name,  but  it  i-& 
large  and  of  a  chefnut  colour,  and  hard  and  pithy. 
Bacon* J  Nat*.  Htfi.  3.  Concreted  nutter  j  coagu- 
lated matter. — 

Then  when  the  fleecy  fldes  neW  dothe  the 
wood, 

And  cakej  of  ruftling  ice  come  rolling  down  the 
flood.  D/yden* 

(2.)  Cakes  are  of  various  compofitlons,  fuch  as 
Jeed'cakej,  made  of  flour,  butter,  cream,  fugar, 
coriander  and  caraway  feeds,  mace,  and  other 
fpices  and  perfumes  baked  in  the  oven;  p/umi' 
cakejy  made  much  after  the  fame  manner,  only 
with  fewer  feeds,  and  the  addition  of  currants ; 
pan-cakes^  made  of  a  mixture  of  flower,  eggs,  &c. 
fried ;  cheele'cakeiy  niade  of  cream,  eggs,  and  flour, 
with  or  without  cheefe  curd,  butter,  almonds, 
&c.  oaten-cakesy  made  of  fine  oateu  flour,  mixtd 
with  yeft  and  fooaetimes  without,  rolled  thin, 
and  laid  on  an  iron  or  ftoae  to  bake  over  a  flow 
'fire ;  fugar-cakesi  made  of  fine  fugar  b<aten  and 
fearced  with  the  fineft  flour,  adding  butter,  rofe- 
water,  and  fpices;  rofe-cakcs^  placentjc^  rofacearf 
leaves  of  rofes  dried  and  prcfl'ed  into  a  n^fs,  foUt 
in  the  (hops  for  epithems.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
had  fevcral  forts  of  cakes,  which  they  ofi'ered  in 
the  temple.  They  were  made  of  the  meal  either 
of  wheat  or. barley;  th«y  were  kneaded  fometimes 
with  oil  and  fometimes  with  honey.  Sometime:! 
they  only  rubbed  tlicm  over  with  oil  when  they 
were  baked,  or  fried  them  with  oil  in  a  frying  pan 
upon  the  fire,  fci  the  ceremony  of  Aaron's*  con-  ^ 
fecration,  cakes  unleavened,  of  fine  wheated  flour, 
tempered  with  oil,  made  part  of  the  oflerin),. 
Exod,  xxix.  2. 

•  7*0  Caks.  v.  n.  [from  the  noum]  To  hirJcn, 
as  dough  in  uhe  oven. — ^This  buniiug  matter,  as  it 
funk  very  leifurelyi  h.id  timetOfrtirtogelhtr,  and 
form  the  bottom,  which  covers  the  mouth  of  th.it 
dreadful  vault  that  lies  underneath  it.  Addijan  on 

.Tkis  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plaits 'the  manes  of  horl'es  in  the  night, 
And  c/\kMt  theelflocks  in  foul  fluttiih  hairs,  iihuk^ 

.     .    He  rinsM  the  wound, 
And  waih'd  a  way  thelhiugs  and  clotted  blood, 
Th;^t.cak'd  within.  AJtii/ofi. 

Cccca       r^^^Wl^r, 
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CAKET,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Gurgiftan,  near  Mount  Caucr.fus.  Its  tmde  con- 
filts  chiefly  in  filks.  I  ..•.46. 15.E.  Lat.43.  3*-N. 

(i.)  CALAy  a  d-tlt:vant  barony  of  France,  in 
Maine. 

(2.)  Gala,  or )  a  town  of  France,  inthedepart- 

Cala,  St,      {  roent  of  Maine. 

CALABA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Plumier 
to  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Linnxus  'Carvu- 

PKYLLUS. 

(i.)  CALABASH,  in  botany.  See  Cucurbita. 

{».)  Calabash-,  in  commerce,  [from  CaiaAacca, 
Span,  which  fignifics  the  fame,]  a  liglit  kind  of 
yeflel  formed  oif  th^  ibell  of  a  gourd,  emptied  and 
dried,  ferving  to  put  diver*  kinds  of  goods  in,  as 
pitch,  rofin,  and  the  like.  The  Indians  both  dl 
the  North  and  South  Sea,  put  the  peads  they 
have  fiihed  in  calabaihcs,  and  the  negroes  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa  do  the  fame  with  their  gold-duft. 
TheJnallcr  cal^baOtes  are  alfo  freqaently  ufed  br 
thefe  people  as  a  meafure,  by  which  they  fell  theie 
precious  commodities  to  the  Europeans.     The 
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ed  tinge,  and  a  fixlphureotts:  (mell  wav  ataioS  g^ 
ncral.  A  frigate  pafling  between-  Calabria  and 
Lipari  felt  fo  fevere  a  (hock,  that  the  ftfsedmza 
was  thrown  from  the  helm^  and  the  cannons  wiic 
raided  up  to  their  carriages^  while  all  around  the 
Ha  exlialed  a  ftrong  fmell  of  brimftone.  StofCK^ 
dous  alterations,  were  occafioned  in.  the  face  of 
the  country  ^  rivers  choaked  up  by  the  flailing  in 
of  the  hills,  were  converted  into  lakes,  which  if 
not  fpeedily  drained  by  fome  future  coovulfion. 
or  opened  by  human  labour,  will  ftagnate  and  fill 
the  air  with  peftilential  vapours,  and  deftroy  the 
remnants  of  population.  Whole  acres  of  ground* 
with  houfes  and  trees  upon  them,  were  broken  off 
from  the  plains,  and  wa&ed  many  fiirioogs  down 
the  deep  hollows  which  the  courfe  of  the  rivers 
had  worn ;  there,  to  the  aftoniihmcnt  and  tcmr 
of  beholders,  they  found  a  new  fovodation  te  fix 
upon,  either  in  an  upright  or  an  inclining  pofition. 
In  ihort,  every  fpecies  of  phenomenon,  inddenl 
to  thefe  deAnidive  commotiona  of  the  earth,  was 
to49e  £^n  in  its  utmoft  extent  and  variety  in  this 


lame  veflfels  likewife  fcrve  to  hold  liquors;  and  *  ruinated  counlry.    Their  Sicilian  majefties,  vrith 


anfwcr  as  cups,  and  bottles,  for  foldiers  and  pil- 
grims. 

(3.)  ♦  Calabash  Tic£E,r-It  hath  a  flower  con- 
filling  of  one  leaf,  divided  at  the  brim  into  feveral 
parts;  from  whofe  cup  rifes  the  pointal,  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  flower ;.  which  afterwards  be- 
comes a  fleftiy  fruit,  having  an  hard  fhell.  They 
rife  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  grow  naturally.  The 
ihells  are  ufed  by  the  negroes  for  cups,  as  alfo  for 
making  tnftrument»  of  mulic,  by  making  a  hole  in 
the  (heil,  and  puttmg  i^n  imall  l^ones,  with  which 
they  make  a  fort  of  rattle.  MUUr, 

(4O  Calabash  tree.    See  CRE&cEitTiA. 

Calabash  TREE,  African.   See  Adansonsa. 

CALABER,  a  fpecies  of  fiquirrek 
.  CALABKIA^acountry  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  has  been  almoft  entirely  defola- 
ted  by  the  earthquakes  of  1783.  The  reiterated 
ihocks  extended  from  Cape  Spartivento  to  Aman- 
,  tea  above  the  girif  of  St  Eufemia,  and  alfo  affeA- 
ed  that  part  of  Sicily  which  Ues  oppofite  \o  the 
fouthem  extremTty  of  luly.  Thoie  of  the  5  th 
and  7th  Feb.  and  aSth  March,  were  the  moft  vio- 
lent, and  completed  the  deftru^tion  of  every 
building  throughout  the  above-mendoned  fpace. 
Not  one  (lone  was  left  upon  another  fonth  of  the 
narrow  ifthmus  of  Sqaillace }  and  what  is  more 
r^ifallrous,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhobi- 
"  ints  was  krllcd  by  the  falling  of  (heir  houfes,  near 
40,000  lives  bejng  loft.  Some  were  dug  out  alive 
after  remaining  a  farprifing  length  of  time  buried 
among  the  nibbiih.  Meflina  became  a  mafs  of 
ruins ;  its  beautiful  palazzata  was  thrown  in  upon 
the  town,  and  its  quay  cracked  into  ditches  full 
of  water.  Reggio  almoft  dellroyed;  Tropea 
greatlv  damaged ;  every  other  place  in  the  pro- 
vince levelled  -to  the  ground,  llefore  and  during 
the  concufllon  the  clouds  gathered,  and  then  hung 
immoveable  and  heavy  over  the  earth.  At  Pal- 
mi  the  atmofphere  had  fo  fiery  an  afpe^,  that  many 
people  thought  pait  of  the  town  was  burning.  It 
was  afterwards  remembered,  that  an  unufual  beat 
had  affeded  the  (kins  of  feveral,  perfons  juft  before 
the  Iliock ;  the  rivers  aifumed  a  muddy  aih-eok>ur- 


the  utmoft  expedition,  difpatched  velfels  loaded 
with  every  thing  that  could  be  thovght  of  on  the 
occaflon  for  the  relief  and  accommodaL'on  of  the 
diftreffed  Calabrians ;  a  general  ofiBqer  went  from 
Naples  with  engineers  and  troopa  to  dire^  the  o- 
perations  of  the  pcrlbns  employed  in  clearing  a- 
way  and  rebuilding  the  houfes,  and  to  defrad  the 
property  of  all  the  fuftercrs.  The  king  ordered 
this  officer  to  take  all  the  money  the  royal  tnra- 
furcs  cauW  fopply  or  borrow ;  far,  rafther  than  it 
fhonid  be  wanting  on  this  preffing  call,  he  was 
determined  to  part  with  his  plate,  nay,  the  very 
furniture  of  his  palace.  A  mefienger  fent  off 
from  a  town  near  Reggio  on  the  8th  Feb.  travel- 
led  4  days  without  fhelter,  and  without  being 
aUe  to  procure  a  morfel  of  bread  ;  he  iupportcd 
nature  with  a  piece  of  cheefe  which  he  had 
brought  in  his  pocket,  and  the  vegetables  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  ftnd  near  tlie  road.  To  add  to 
all  their  other  fufferings,  the  Calahriana  found 
thentfelves  and  the  miiinrable  wreck  of  thehr  for- 
tunes expofed  to  the  depradations  of  robbers  and 
pirates.  Villains  landed  from  boats  and  plunder- 
ed feveral  places,  and  thieves  went  even  from 
Naples  in  fearch  of  booty:  In  order  to  ftrike  a 
greater  terror,  they  drefled  themfdves  like  Aigt- 
rines ;  but  were  dicovered  and  driven  off.  To  tiiis 
accumulated  diftreis  fucceeded  a  moft  inclement 
ieafon,  which  obftruded  every  effort  snade  to  al- 
leviate  it ;  and  almoft  daily  earthquakes  kept  the 
inhabitants  in  continual,  dread,  not  of  being  dr- 
itroyed  by  the  fall  of  houfes,  for  none  were  left, 
but  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  fplitdng  of  \ht 
earth,  or  buried  in  the  wavesby  fome  fudden  in- 
undation. See  EaxTUQUAKB.  Calabria  is  divid- 
ed into  ULT£iiiOR.and  CiTERioa. 

I.  Calabria  Citerior,  or  Citra,  L  r.  Hu 
TRSR  Cai^bria  U  one  ef  the  i%  provinces  c:  \ 
Naples;  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Calabria  | 
Ulterior,  on  the  N..  by  Baiilicata,  and  on  the  W. 
and  £.  by  the  fea :  Colenza  is  the  capital. 

a.  Calabria  Ulterioh,  or  Ultra,  he,  Far- 
THea  Calabria,  is  waihed  by  the  Meditcrrj- 
nean  fca  on  the  E.  S.  and.W.  and  hounded  by  Cd-  ' 
labria  (itra  on  the  N.    Rtggio  is  the  capital. 

^  T  CALA 
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C/lLABiaANSy  the  people  of  Calabria. 

CALABRINIy  in  botaoy.    See  Lonchitis. 

CALACINE,  or  Callachbnb,  in  ancient  geo^ 
graph y 9  an  extenfive  diftri^  of  Aflyriay  N£.  of 
the  Tigris*  and  S.  of  the  Gordian  mountains  of 
Armenia. 

CALADEy  m  the  menage,  the  fioping  declivity 
of  a  manege  ground,  upon  which  we  ride  down 
a  horfe  ieverai  timeSy  putting  him  to  a  fhort  gaU 
lop»  with  his  fore  hams  in  the  air,  to  learn  him  t» 
ply  or  bend  his  haunches,  and  form  his  ftop  upon 
the  aids  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  ftay  of  the 
bridle,  and  the  cavcibn  feafonably  ^iven. 

CALAE,  ")  a  fpecics  of  Indian  tin,  which, 

CAJLA£M,or   >byfQic6ofilre,i9tianfinuUble 

CALA£MUM,jintocerufs»  like  that  made  of 
our  lead.  ' 

CALAGORINA,  or  )  called  aifo  Nasica,  in 

CALAGURIS,  5  ancient    geography,    a 

city  of  the  Vaicooet  in  the  Hither  Spain ;  now 
named  Calahorka. 

CALAH,  an  ancient  city  of  AflTyria,  built  foon 
after  the  deluge  by  Aihur ;  from  which  the  adja*> 
cent  country  was  named  CALACiNfi. 

CALAHORRA,  an  epifiropal  town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Caftile,  feated  on  a  fertile  foil,  on  the  fide  of 
a  hill  which  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  river  £bio. 
It  is  60  miles  NW.  of  garagofia.  ■  Lon.  a.  7.  W» 
Lat.  4»- 12*  K. 

CALAINUS.    SeeCALLiKUs. 

( I.)  CALAIS,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  (N^  4)  and 
ci-devant  province  of  Lower  Picardy,  with  a  ci- 
tadel and  a  fortified  harbour.  It  is  built  ii>  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  one  fide  of  which  is  towards 
the  Tea.  The  citadel  is  as  lai^ge  as  the  town,  and 
has  but  one  entrance.  It  is  a  trading,  place,,  with 
handfome  ftreets  and  ieveral  churches.  The  n«m* 
l>er  <^  inhabitants  is  reckoned  4000.  Calais  w» 
taken  by  Edward  III.  in  1347.  Hither  he  march- 
ed his  vidprious  army  from  Cre^y,  and  invefted 
the  town  on  the  8th  Sq>t.  But  finding  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  force  without  the  definite- 
tion  of  great  multitudes  of  his  men,  he  turned  the 
ficge  into  a  blockade  ;  and  having  niade  ftrong  eo- 
treuchments  to  fecure  his  army  from  the  enemy,- 
huts  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  ftationed  a  ileet  before  the  harbour 
to  (Movent  the  intrQdu<dion  of  provifions,  he  re-- 
Iblved  to  wait  with  patieitce  till  the  place  fell  into 
his  handa  by  famine.  The  befieged^  difcovering 
his  intention,  turned  1700  women,  ehiidr«ffi,  and 
old  .people,  out  of  the  town,  to  fave  their,  provi- 
lions  ;  and  Edward  had  the  goodnefs,  after  en- 
tertaining them  with  a  dinner,  and  giving  them 
two-pence  a  piece,  to  fuffer  them  to  pafs.  The 
garrifon  and  inkabitants  of  Calais  having  at  length 
confumed  all  their  provifions,  and  evcnr  eatien  all 
the.borfes,  dogs,  cats^  and  vermin,  in  the  place^ 
the  governor  John  de  Vienne  appeared  upon  the 
walls,  and  offesed  to  capitulate.  Edward,  great- 
ly incenfed  at  their  obftinate  refiftance*  which  ha4 
detained  him  1 1  months  under  their  walk,  at  an 
inunenfe  expence  both  of  men  and  money,,  fent 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  an  illuftrious  knight,  t«  ac- 
quaint the  governor,  that  he  would  grant  tl»em 
no  terms ;  but/ that  they  muft  furrender  atdiicre^ 
tlcn.    At  length,  howevuri  arthis  fpiritcd  rcmoo^ 
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ftianccs  of  Che  governor^  and  the  perfoafion?  of 
Sir  Walter  Mauny,  Edward  conCented  to  gxant/ 
their  lives  to  all  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants,  exv 
cept  fi&  of  the  principal  burgefles,  who  ihould  det 
Uver  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  with  ropes  about 
their  necks.  When  thefe  terms  were  made 
known  to  the  people  of  Calais^  they  were  pluiw 
ged  into  the  deepeft  diftrefs ;  and  after  all  the  mi- 
feries  they  had  ibifered,  they  could  not  think 
v^dthout  horror  of  giving  up  fix  of  their  fcUow  ci-i 
tizens  to  certam  death.  In  this  extremity,  wheit 
the  whole  people  were  drowned  in  tears,  and  un-- 
certain  what  to  do,  Euflace  de  St  Piene,.  one  of  the 
richeft  merchant  in  the  place,  ftepped  forth,  and 
VA^luntarily  Offered  himielf  to  be  one  of  the  6  de^ 
voted  vidims,  liia  noble  example  was  ibon  imi- 
tated by  other  five  of  the  moft  wealthy  citizens 
Thefe  true  patriots,  barefooted  and  b;uBeheadedt 
with  ropes  about  their  necks,  were  attended  to 
the  gates  by  the  whole  inhabitants^  with  tears^ 
bleflings,  and  prayers,  for  their  (afety..  When 
they  were  brought  into  Edward's  piefence,  they 
laid  the  keys  •f  the  dty  at  his  feet,  and  &Uing  ob 
their  knees  imploared  his  mercy  in  fucfa  moving 
ftrains,  that  all  the  noble  fpeAators  tnelted  into 
tears.  The  king's  refenlment  was  fo  (hong  for* 
the  tnany  lofle»  he  had  Aificred  in  this  tediou» 
fiege»  that  he  was  in  danger  of  forgetting  hiS'  ufi>- 
al :  humanity }  when  the  aueen,  falling  upon  her 
knees  before  him,  eameftly  begged  and  obtained 
their  iives.  This  excellent  princeM  conducted  theie 
vhrtttous  citizen^  to  her  own  apartment^  e|kter* 
tained  them  honoosably,  and  difmiil'ed  them  with 
prefents.  Edward  took  poOeffion  of  Calais  Aug. 
4th ;  and  to  iecure  a  conqueft  of  ib  great  impor- 
tance, he  found  it  neceflary  to  tarn  out  all  thean-r 
cient  inhabitants,  who  had  difeovered  fo  fbnong 
an  attachment  to  their  native  prince,  and  to  peo- 
ple it  with  English  fubjeds.  Calaisiremained  fub- 
jed  to  England  till  the  inglorious  reign  of  queen- 
Mary,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Guiie.. 
This  general  began  to  uveft  Calais,  Jan.  Xf.issJ  ^ 
and,  by  various  judicious  naaiucuvres,  recovered 
in  8  days,  a  ibrtrefs  which  coft  the  victorious  Ed- 
ward III.  a  whole  year's  ^egc,  and  which  had 
been  now  sro  years  in  the  pofleifion  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  without  fo  nuich  as  a  fingle  attempt  to  re* 
take  it.  There  are  verydifierest  accfwnts  gtiseiy 
of  this  matter :  Some  Engliih  hiftorians  fay,  that 
king  Philip  penetrating  the  defign  of  the  French 
upon  this  fortreiis  gave  notice  of  it  in  England,. 
and  offered  to  take  the  defence  of  it  upon  him^- 
felf ;  but  that  this,  out  of  jealoufy,  was  refufed,. 
it  being  believed  to  be  only  an  artifice,  to  get  a^ 
place  of  fuch  cohfequence  into  his  own  hands.. 
The  truth  feems  to  be  this :  The  fttength  of  Ca^ 
lais  confifted  in  its  fituation  and  outwodts,  which 
required  a  very  nmnerous  garrifon  ^  and  this  be-» 
ing  attended  with  a  verv  large  expence,  the  befl 
pail  of  the  troops-had  been  fent  to  join  Philip'9* 
army,  lb  that  the  governor  had  not  above  500 
men,  and  there  were  not  more  than  150  of  the 
townfrneii  abk  lo  bear  arms.  As  to  ammunition^, 
artillery,  and  |ftoyjifions,  the  French  found  abun- 
dance there,  Mil  ^ith  fo  flender  a  garrifon,'  that' 
it  was  impoff  ble  to  make  a  better  defence  ;•  aiid 
theseforet  when-lofid  Wentworth,  the  governor^ 
was  tried  by  his  peers  for  the  lofs  of  thb  place^  he* 
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^as  acquitted.  The  duke  obliged  all  the  Englifti 
inhabitants  to  quit  Calais  ;  and  bellowed  the  go* 
Ternxnent  of  it  upon  ides  Termes.  It  was  bom- 
barded in  1696  by  the  Engliili,  but  with  little  ef- 
fed.  The  fortifications  of  Calais  are  good ;  but 
its  greateft  ftrength  is  its  fituation  among  the 
marlhesy  which  may  be  overflowed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  The  hi^bour  is  not  fo  good 
as  formerly,  nor  will  it  admit  veflels  of  any  great 
burden.  In  times  of  peace,  there  are  packet-boats 
going  twice  a  week  between  Dover  and  Calais.  It 
is  az  miles  £S£.  of  Dover,  and  15  a  N.  of  Paris. 
Lon.  z.  s^'  £•  ^t*  50-  5^*  ^* 

(a.)  Calais,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  twin  bro- 
ther of  Zethbs.  They  were  laid  to  have  be^ 
the  fons  of  Boreas  and  Qrythyia,  and  to  have  had 
wings.  They  went  on  the  voyage  to  Colchis 
with  the  Argonauts,  delivered  Phineus  from  the 
harpies,  and  were  flain  by  Hercules. 

(3.)  Calais,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Sarte.  Lon.  o.  43-  £•  I^tt.  47.  /J.  Nr 

(4.)  Calais,  straits  of,  a  department  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  department  of 
the  North ;  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Somme ;  on  the 
W.  by  the  Britiih  Channel,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
Straits  of  Dove**.  It  is  formed  partly  out  of  the 
ci-devant  province  of  Artois,  and  partly  from 
that  of  Picardy.  Calais,  (N**  i.)  St  Omers,  Be- 
thune,  Heldin,  Arras,  and  Bapaume,  are  its  chief 
towns. 

(z)  •  CALAMANCO,  n./.  [a  word  derived, 
probably  by  fome  accident,  from  cahmanauj  Lot. 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  fignified  a  hat.]  A 
kind  of  woollen  ftuff*. — He  was  of  a  bUIk  and  Ma- 
ture larger  than  oxdinary,  had  a  red  coat,  flung 
open  to  {hew  a  caiamaneo  waiftcoat.  Toiler. 

(3.)  Calamanco  is  manufadured  in  England 
and  Brabant  It  has  a  fine  glofs ;  and  is  checker- 
ed ia  the  warp,  whence  the  checks  appear  only 
on  the  right  fide.  Some  calamancoes  are  quite 
plain,  others .  have  broad  ftripes  adorned  with 
flowers,  fome  with  plain  broad  ftripes,  fome  with 
narrow  ftripes^  and  others  watered. 

CALAMARI^.    See  Botany,  LuUx. 

CALAMATA,jpr  Calameta,  a  coafiderable 
town  of  European  Turky,  in  the  Morea,  and  pro- 
vince of  Belvedera.  It  was  taken  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  Z685  f  but  the  Turks  retook  it^ith  all 
the  ^lorea.  It  ftands  on  the  river  Spinarza,  8 
zniles  from  the  fea.  Lon.  aa.  Z5.  E.  Lat.  37.  8.  N. 

C ALAMBA,  or  >  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  wood 

CALAMBAC,  i  brought  from  China,  ufually 
ibid  under  the  denomination  of  agallochum, 

or  AL0£S  WOOD. 

CALAMIANES,  3  (mall  iflands  of  Afu,  be- 
tween Borneo  and  the  Bhilippincs ;  remarkable  for 
the  birds  nefts  gathered  there  for  food.  See  Biaosr 

MESTS,   §  A- 

CALAMIFEROUS,  ad/,  a  denomination  given 
by  ibine  to  cuLMi FERGUS  plants.    . 

CALAMINAIUS  lapis.  See  Ca;.amin8,  §  1. 

(z.)*  CALAMINE,  iir  Laph  CaiawinartJ^  n//, 
A  kind  of .  fpnile  bituminous  earth,  ^J)ich,  being, 
mixed  with  copper,  chapge8.it.,iiAc^hrafs. — Wu 
muft  not  omit  U>ofe>  which,  tfauoiigknot  fo.  much 
beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  ufc>  iftz.  londlk)Ofs»- 
whetitones  of  all  kinds,  luntftoii<rt»,  culcimim',  or* 
laph  calaminar'u.  Locke*        .i     ,  »...  •     '. 
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(a.)  Calamine,  Calamt,  Lafis  CALAiilvi- 
Ris,  orCADMiA  FossiLis  IS  a  floiie  or  mmenJ, 
containing  zinc,  iron«  and  fometimes  other  fubftan- 
ces.  It  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  the  znore  io 
the  better ;  moderately  hard  and  brittle ;  of  a  con- 
fidence between  ftone  and  earth:  the  colour  is 
fometimes  whitifh  er  grey :  fometimes  yellowifh, 
or  of  a  deep  yellow ;  fometimes  red ;  fometimes 
brown  or  blackilh.  It  is  plentiful  in  ieveral  places 
of  Europe,  as  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  Poland, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Collar,  France, 
and  England,  particularly  in  Derbyihire,  Glon- 
cefterlhire,  Nottinghamihire,  and  Somerietihire ; 
alfo  in  Wales.  The  calamine  of  England,  how- 
ever,  is  by  the  beft  judges  allowed  to  be  fupericn' 
in  quality  to  that  of  moft  other  countries.  It  fel- 
dom  lies  very  deep,  being  chiefly  found  in  clayey 
grounds  neai'  the  fur£ace.  In  fome  places  it  is 
mixed  with  lead  ores.  It  is  the  only  true  ore  of 
zmc,  and  is  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  making  brafs. 
Newmann  relates  various  experiments  with  this 
mineral,  the  only  refult  of  which  was  to  ihow, 
that  it  contained  iron  as  well  as  zinc.  The  moJl 
remarkable  are  the  following.  A  faturated  folu- 
tion  of  calamine  in  the  mahne  add,  concentrated 
by  evaporating  part  of  the  liquor,  exhibits  in  the 
cold  an  appearance  of  fine  cryftals,  which  on  the 
application  of  warmth  diflblvv  and  difappear.  A 
little  of  this  concentrated  foiution  tinges  &  large 
quantity  of  water  of  a  br^ht  yellow  coloar ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  depofits  by  degrees  a  fine,  fpon- 
gy,  brownifu  precipitate.  Glue  diflblvcd  in  this 
foiution,  and  -iftenvards  infpiflated,  forms  an  ex- 
tremely ilippery  tenacious  mafs,  which  does  not 
become  dry,  and,  were  it  nottooexpenfive,  might 
be  of  ufe  for  entangling  flies,  catteipiUars,  &c. 
Sulphur  boiled  in  the  foiution  feems  to  acquire 
fome  degree  of  tranfparcncy.  This  mineral  is  aa 
article  in  the  materia  medica;  but^  befon;  it 
comes  to  the  {hops,  is  ufually  calcined,  in  order 
to  feparate  any  arfenical  or  fulpbureous  znatter 
which  in  its  crude  itate  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain, 
and  to  render  it  more  eafily  reducible  into  a  fine 
powder.  In  thifr  date  it  is  employed  in  coliyria 
againft  defluxions  of  thin  acrid  humours  upon  the 
eyes,  for  drying  up  the  muift  running  ulcers,  and 
healing  excoriations.  It  is  the  bafis  of  an  offidnai 
epulotic  CEt  ATE.  Though  the  lapis  caJazninans 
is  the  only  native  ore  of  zinc,  there  is  another  fub- 
ftance  from  which  that  fcmi-metal  is  alfo  obtain^ 
ed;  called  Caomia  foakacum.  See  Cad  mi  a, 
N«  I.  §  i.  Z--J. 

(3.)  Calamine,  or  Calamo,  in  geography,  an 
ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  near  the  coait  of  AJia. 

(z.)*  CALAMINT.  x./.  [finUmtmha^  Latin.} 
The  name  of  a  plant 

ii.)  Calamint.    See  Melissa* 
j.y  CaLAMINT,  .W4TEJL.      See  MENTHA. 

CALAMIST.  «.  f.  One  who  piays  on  a  reed. 

CALAMISTRUM.    See  P»lularica. 

(z.>  CALAMITA,  or  Calaiutu,  is  uiedto 
denote  the  magnet  or  loadftone. 

(a.)  Calamita  alba,  in  natural  hiilory,  the 
name  of  an  earth  dug  in  Spain  ^nd  Italy,  of  a  hard 
texture,  a  white  colour,  and.  Hyptic  tafte.  1'hey 
pretend  that  this  attracts  Ueih  as  the  magnet  does 
iix>n»  and  tlu;n«:e  call  it  magmes  carnlus. 

( i.)  CAL.iMi'nS>  iu  natural  hiitL-y,  the  name 
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given  by  fbme  to  the  pfteocollay  which,  when  in 
imall  pieces,  fometimes  pretty  exadMy  rcfemhks 
the  barrel  of  a  quill ;  others  have  called  fome  of 
the  foifile  coralloides  by  this  name,  there  being 
frequently  in  them  the  rellmblance  of  feveral 
quills  cemented  together,  in  fione. 

(a.)  Calamitis.     See  CadmiA|  N°  I.  §  i,  a, 

*  CALAMITOUS  adj.  [ca/amiio/us^  Lat.]  i. 
Miferable ;  involved  ih  diftrefs ;  opprelFed  with 
infelicity;  unhappy;  wretched:  applied  to  men. 
— This  18  a  gracious  provifion  Q<A  Almighty  hAth 
made  in  favour  of  the  neceflitous  and  calamitous ; 
the  date  oT  fome,  in  this  life,  being  fb  extremely 
wretched  and  deplorahte,  if  compared  with  others. 
Ccdamy^  a.  Full  of  mifery ;  diftrefsful :  applied  to 
external  circumftances. — What  caiamitouj  effe<.^ts 
the  air  of  this  city  wrought  upon  us  the  laft  year, 
you  may  read  in  my  difcourfe  of  the  plague.  Har^ 
n*ej  en  Confumptum. — 

Stria  neceffity 
Subdues'me,  and  calamitcus  conllraint ! 
I^eit  on  my  head  both  iin  and  punlihment» 
However  infupportabl^,  be  all 
DevolvM.  Milton. 

Much  rather  1  (hall  chufe 
To  live  the  pooreft  in  my  tribe,  than  richeft. 
And  be  in  that  calamitous  prifon  left.      Milton, 
— In  this  (ad  and  calamitous  condition,  deliverance 
from  an  opprellbur  would  have  even  revived  them. 
South* 

*  CALAMITOUSNESS.  «./.  [from  calaini* 
totu.'\     Mifery;  diftrefn. 

CALAMITUS,  in  old  records,  a  gag  for  a  dog. 

*  CALAMITY.  «./.  [ralamitasf  Lat.]  i.  Mif- 
fortune ;  caufe  of  mifery ;  diftrefs. — ^Another  ill 
accident  is  drought,  and  the  fpindling  of  the  corn, 
which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotter  countries 
common;  infomuch  as  the  word  calamity  was 
^it  derived  from  enlamusy  when  the  com  would 
not  get  c .It  of  the  (talk.  Macon,  2.  Misery ;  dif- 
trefs.— 

This  infinite  calamity  (hall  caufe 

To  human  lite,  and  houihold  peace  confound. 

Milton, 
From  adverfe  (hores  in  fafety  let  her  hear 

Foreign  calamity^  and  di(Unt  war ; 

Of  which,  great  heav'n,  let  her  no  portion  bear^ 

Prior, 

CALAMO.    See  Calamine,  N*^  3. 

(x.)  *  CALAMUS.  »./  [Lat.l  A  fort  of  reed 
or  fweet-fcented  wood,  mentioned  in  fcripture 
with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  (acred  perfumes. 
It  is  a  knotty  root,  reddKh  without,  and  white 
within,  which  puts  forth  loi)g  and  narrow  leaves, 
and  brought  from  the  Indies.  The  prophets  fpeak 
of  it  as  a  foreign  commodity  of  great  value.  Thefe 
fweet  reeds  have  no  fmell  when  they  are  green, 
but  when  they  are  dry  only.  Their  form  differs 
not  from  other  reeds,  and  their  imell  is  perceived 
upon  entering  the  madhes.  Calmet.-^Take  thou 
alfo  unto  thee  principal  fpices  of  pure  myrrh,  of 
fweet  cinnamon,  ^nd  of  fweet  calamus,  Exodusy 
XXX.  23. 

(».)  Calamus,  in  botany,  a^genus  of  the  mo» 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  5  th  order,  Tripctaloidese,  The  calyx  is 
hexaphyUou^  there  is  ao  coroUaj|.the  fruit  is  a 


dry  monofpcrmous  berry,  imbricated  backw^rdik 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz. 

Calamus  rotang.  The  (tern  is  without 
branches,  has  a  crown  at  top,  and  is  every  where 
befet  with  ftraight  fpines.  1  his  is  the  true  Indian 
cane,  which  is  not  vifible  on  the  outfide ;  but  the 
bark  being  taken  off  difcovers  the  fmooth  (tick, 
which  has  no  marks  of  fpine  on  the  bark,  and  is 
exactly  like  thofe  which  the  Dutch  fell  to  us; 
keeping  this  matter  very  fecret,  leit  travellei's  goi 
log  t>y  (hould  take  as  many  canes  out  of  the  wooids 
as  they  pleafe.  Sumatra  is  faid  to  be  the  place 
where  mo(t  of  thefe  fticks  grow.  Such  are  to  be 
chofen  as  are  of  proper  growth  between  two  joints^ 
fuitable  to  the  faihionable  length  of  canes  as  they 
are  then  worn;  but  fuch  are  fcarce.  The  cala- 
mus rotang  is  one  of  feveral  plants  from  which  the 
drug  called  Dragon's  blood  is  obtained. 

[^.)  Calamus,  in  the  ancient  poefs,  denotes  a 
iimple  kind  of  pipe,  the  mufical  inftrument  of  the 
(hepherds,  ufualiy  made  either  of  an  oaten  (talk 
or  a  reed. 

(4.)CALAMUS,AROMATICUS,OrSwEBT-SCBNT- 

SD  FLAG,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  fpecies  of  flag 
called  acorus  by  Linnaeus.    See  N^  i.  and  Aco^ 

RUS. 

('5.)  Calamus  scriptorius,  in  antiquity,  a 
reed  or  ru(h  to  write  with*  The  ancients  made 
ufe  of  (^lee  to  write  on  tables  covered  with  wax  ; 
and  of  reed,  or  ru(h,  to  virite  on  parchment^  or 
Egyptian  paper. 

( I.)  CALAMY,  Edmund,  an  eminent  prefby-f 
terian  divine,  bom  at  London  in  1600,  and  edu« 
cated  at  Cambridge,  where  his  attachment  to  the 
Arminian  party  excluded  him  from  a  fellow(hip. 
Dr  Felton  bilhop  of  Ely,  however,  made  him  his 
chaplain;  and,  in  16.39,  ^^  ^^^  chofen  minifter 
of  St  Mary  Aldermary,  in  I^x^ndon.  Upon  the  o- 
pening  of  the  long  parliament,  he  didinguiihed 
himfelf  in  defence  of  the  Prefbyterian  caufe  5  and 
had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famous  SmeSym^ 
nusf  which  he  fays,  gave  the  tirfl  deadly  blow  to 
cpifcopacy.  The  authors  of  this  tra^  were  5^ 
the  initials  of  thofe  names  formed  the  name  under 
which  \\  wais  pubU(hed,  viz.  Stephen  MaHhal,  Ed- 
piund  Calainy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  New- 
comen,  and  William  Sparftow.  He  was  afiter- 
wards  an  adlive  member  in  the  afl'embly  of  di- 
vines, Avas  a  (Ircnuous  oppofer  of  fedaries,  and 
ufed  his  utinoft  endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  vio- 
lences committed  after  the  king  was  brought  from 
the  ifle  of  Wight.  In  Cromwell's  time,  he  lived 
privately,  but  was  ailiduous  in  promoting  the 
king's  ret^ru ;  for  which  he  was  atterwards  offer* 
ed  a  biihopric,  but  refufed  it.  He  was  eje^ed 
for  nonconformity  in  1662 ;  and  died  of  grief  at 
the  fight  pf^the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1^66. 
'  («9  3O  Calam  Y,  Edmund,  grand fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, by  his  eldeft  fon  Mr  Edmund  Calamy^ 
who  Was  ejeded  out  of  the  living  of  Moxton  ia 
Bffex  on  St  Bartholomew's  day  i66s.  He  wav 
born  in  London,  April  5th  167  r.  After  havin^^ 
learned  the  languages,  and  gone  through  a  courie 
of  natural  philofophy  and  logic,  at  a  private  aca- 
demy m  England,  he  ftudied  philofo{»hy  and  ci>> 
vil  law,  at  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  and  attend- 
ed the  ledures  of  the  learned  Gracvius.  While  he 
refided  there,  an  ofi'er  of  a  profefl'or's  chair  in  the 
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Miver(!ty  tf  Ediaburgh  was  made  !iim  by  prin- 
cipal  Carltairs,  fent  over  on  purpofe  to  find  aper- 
-fo«  properly  qiuKfied  for  the  otticc.  I'his  he  de- 
cjmtfd,  and  rutiirned  to  England  in  169I1  bring- 
ing with  him  letters  frocn  Gnevius  to  profeflbri 
Focock  and  Bernard,  who  obtained  leave  for  him 
to  profecute  his  (Indies  in  the  Bodleian  library; 
He  enteied  into  an  examinatiotiy  of  the  contro- 
vcrfy  between  the  conforraifts  and  the  noncon- 
formifts;  which  detennined  him  to  join. the  lat- 
ter; and  coming  to  London  in  169  a,  he  was  un- 
Aoimoufly  chofen  alRftant  to  Mr  Matthew  SyWef- 
ter,  at  Blactefriars ;  and  in  i674»  ordained  at  Mr 
Annefly's  meeting  houfe.  In  I702>  he  was  cho- 
ivn  one  of  the  leAurers  in  SalttT*s-halI|  and  in 
1 703,  fttcceeded  Mr  Vincent  Alfop  in  Weftmin- 
fter.  He  drew  up  the  table  of  contents  to  Mr 
Baxter's  hiftory  of  his  life  and  times,  which  was 
lent  to  the  prefs  in  1696 ;  made  fotne  remarks  on 
the  work  itTdf,  and  added  to  it  an  index ;  and, 
jrefledling  on  Che  ufefidnefs  of  the  book,  he  (aw 
the  expediency  of  continuing  it,  as  it  came  no 
lower  than  1684.  Accordingly  he  compofcd  an 
abridgement  of  it,  with  an  account  of  many  other 
minifters  who  were  ejefted  after  the  reftoration ; 
their  apology,  containing  the  grounds  of  thei^ 
Bionoonformity ;  and  a  continuation  of  thejr  hif- 
tory till  i69i*  This  wolk  was^publifhed  in  1701. 
He  afterwards  publilhed  a  moderate  defence  of 
nonconformity,  in  trads>  in  anfw^  to  Dr  Hoad-* 
ley.  In  1709,  hc*nadea  tour  t»  Scotland;  and' 
bad  the  degree  of  D.  D.  oonferrei  on  him  by  the 
(imivcrlitics  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glaf- 
«ow.  In  A  7 13,  he  pubtiOied  a  fecond  edition  9f 
•his  Abridgfwent  of  Baxter's  hiftory,  in  which,  a- 
«Dong  other  additions,  there  is  a  continuation  of 
the  hiftory  throu^jh^king  William's  reign,  and 
igueen  Anne's  down  to  the  pafling  of  thi»  occafion- 
ad  bill ;  and  in  the  clofe  is  fubjoined  the  n»formcd 
liturgy,  which  w<ls  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
Ihe  bifhops  in  1661,  <•  that  the  world  may  judge, 
(be  fays)  how  fairly  the  eje^ed  minifters  have  b^n 
often  reprefented  as  irreconcileable  enemies  to  all 
liturgies."  hi  171^,  he  wrote  a  vindication  of 
his  grandfather  and  others,  againft  ctTtain  reflec- 
tions caft  upon  them  by  Mr  Echard  in  his  Hiftory 
of  England;  and  in  1748,  appean»d  the  Contjuiua^ 
tion  of  the  account  of  the  rainifters,  le^rers, 
mafters,  and  fellows  of  colleges,  and  fchoolm  afters, 
who  were  ejected,  after  the  reftoration.  He  died 
June  3d  173  s,  greatly  regretted  both  by  the  dif- 
fenters,  and  members  of  the  eftablifhed  churcA, 
with  many  of  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy. 
Befides  the  pieces  already  n^tioned,  he  publilh- 
ed many  fei-mons.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
had  13  children. 

(4.)Calamy.  8eeCAi.AMiNR,  $  i» 
CALANDRE,  a  name  given  by  the  French 
srriters  to  an  infed  that  does  van  mifchief  in 
granaries.  It  is  properly  of  the  fcarab  or  beetle 
dafii ;  it  has  two  antennx  formed  of  many  round 
jjasnta,  and  covered  with  a  {oft  and  Ihort  down ; 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  there  is  thruft 
«it  a  trunk,  which  ii  fo  formed  at  the  end,  that 
the  creature  eafily  makes  way  with  it  through  the 
coat  or  fkin  that  CQvers  the  grain,  and  gets  a^  the 
meal  or  &rina  on  which  it  feeds ;  the  infide  of  the 
grains  is  «Ufo  the  place  where  the  female  depolitei 


her  eggs,  that 'the  young  progeny-may  be  ban 
with  provifion  about  thenu  When  the  iemale 
has  pierced  a  grain  of  com  for  this  puipoie,  fhe 
depofites  in  it  one  egg,  or  at  the  utmoft  two,  but 
ihe  moft  frequently  lays  them  fingle;  theie  eg^ 
hatch  into  fipall  worms,  which  are  ufuallj  found 
with  their  bodies  rolled  up  in  a  fpnral  form,  and 
after  eating  till  they,  arrive  at  their  full  growth, 
tliey  are  changed  vatm  chr^'fales,  and  from  thtfe 
in  about  a  fortnight  comes  out  the  perfed  ca- 
landrc.  The  female  lays  a  confiderabie  number 
tH  eggs ;  and  the  increafe  of  thefe  creatures  would 
be  very  great;  but  while  in  the  egg  Hate,  and 
even  while  in  that  of  the  worm,  they  arc  fubjevt 
to  be  eaten  by  mites;  thefe  little  vermin  are  al- 
ways very  plentiful  in  granaries,  and  they  deftroy 
the  far  greater  number  of  the  laxger  animals. 

CALANGAY.    See  Abacay. 

CALANGIUM,  in  old  records,  a  challenge-. 

CALAO.    See  Bcciaos,  N**  i. 

CALARY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Wcklow. 

CALAS,  John,  a  moft  unfortunate  Proteftant 
merchant  at  Thouloufe,  inhumanly  butchered  un- 
der fcrm  of  law,  cruelly  proftituted  to  gratify  the 
fangninary  impulfe  of  ignorant  Popifti  zeal.  He  had 
liv^  40  years  at  Thouloufe.  His  wife  was  an  Eng- 
li(h  wonian  of  French  extradion :  they  had  5  fons ; 
one ^f  whom,  I.ewts,  had  turned  Catholic*  throcph 
the  perfualions  of  a  Catholic  maid  who  bad  lived 
30  years  in  the  family.  In  (Xtober  1761,  the  fa- 
mily confifted  of  Calas,  his  wife,  Mark  Anthony 
their  fcn,  Prter  their  »d  fon,  and  this  maid.  An- 
thony  was  educated  for  the  bar ;  but  being  of  a 
melancholy  turn,  was  continually  dwelling  on 
palfiiges  from  authors  on  th*  fubjed  of  fuicide, 
and  one  night  in  that  month  hanged  himfelf  on  a 
bar  laid  acrofs  two  folding  doors  in  their  (hop. 
The  crowd  collefted  by  the  eonfufion  of  the  fa- 
mily on  fo  ihockipg  a  difcovery,  took  it  into  their 
heads,  that  he  had  been  ftiangled  by  t^.e  family 
to  prevent  his  changing' his  religion,  and  that  this 
was  a  common  pra&ice  among  proteftanta.  The 
officers  of  j^ftice  adopted  the  popular  tale,  and 
were  fupplied  by  the  mob  with  wliit  they  accept- 
ed as  evidences  of  the  fad.  The  fraternity  of 
M'hite  penitents  got  the  body,  buried  it  with  great 
cercniony,  and  performed  a  folemn  fervice  for 
htm  as  a  martyr ;  the  Francifcans  did  the  feme : 
and  after  tliete  formalities  no  one  doubted  the 
guilt  of  the  devoted  heretical  family.  They  went 
all  condemned  to  the  torture,  to  bring  them  t0^ 
confeflion :  they  appealed  to  the  pariiament ;  wh<s 
as  weak  and  as  wicked  as  the  fuboidinate  magif- 
trates.  fentenced  the  father  to  the  torture  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  to  be  broken  alive  upon 
the  wheel,  and  then  to  be  burned  to  aflies.  A 
diabolical  decree!  which,  to  thedi%race  of  hu* 
mantty,  was  ai^tually  carried  into  execution.  Ft'* 
ter  Calas,  the  other  fon  was  baniftied  for  life ;  and 
the  reft  were  acquitted.  The  diftiaided  widogr 
found  fome  friends,  and  among  the  reft  M.  Vol- 
taire,  who  laid  her  cafe  l^efore  the  cpuncil  of  ftate 
at  Verfailles,  and  the  pariiament  of  Thouloufe 
were  ordered  to  tran&nit  the  pixiceedioga.  Thefe 
the  king  and  council  unanimonfly  agreed  to  annol ; 
the  capiteul,  or  chief  magiftr^te  of  Thoulouie, 
was  degraded  and  fined;  old  Calas  was  declaied 
to  have  been  innocent;  and  ewry  imputation  of 
-        '^  \     "^        guilt 
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jmih  was  removed  from  the  family,  who  alfo  re- 
ceived from  the  king  and  ckrgy  confiderable  gra- 
tuities. 

( I .)  *  CALASH.  »./.  [caltcbff  Fr.]  A  fmall  car- 
riage  of  pleafure. — 

Daniel,  a  fpnghtly  fwain,  that  Ti8*d  to  flafti 

The  vigorous  fteeds,  that  drew  his  lord's  eala/b* 

King, 
— The  ancients  ufed  tahjhn^  the  figures  of  feve- 
ral  of  them  being  to  be  feen  on  ancient  monu- 
ments.  They  are  very  fimple,  light,  and  drove 
by  the  traveller  hirafelf.  Arbutbnot  on  Coins. 

(a.)  Calash,  or  Calesh,  is  made  with  very 
low  wheels,  and  is  for  the  moft  part  richly  deco- 
rated, and  open  on  all  (ides  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  air  and  profpe<5t,  or  at  moft  inclofed  with 
light  mantles  of  wax  cloth  to  be  opened  and  fliut 
at  pleafure.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions 
there  is  a  delcription  of  a  new  fort  of  calafh  going 
on  two  wlieeis,  not  hung  on  trj^ces,  yet  eafier  than 
the  common  coaches,  over  which  it  has  this  fur- 
ther advantage,  that  whereas  a  common  coach 
will  overturn  if  one  wheel  go  on  a  furface  a  foot 
and  an  half  higher  than  the  other,  this  will  ad- 
mit of  a  diflference  of  yk  f«et  without  danger  of 
overturning.  It  alfo  turns  over  and  over ;  that 
is  after  the  fpokcs  being  fo  turned,  that  they  are 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  one  wheel  flat  over 
the  head  of  him  that  rides  in  it,  and  the  other  flat 
under  him,  it  will  turn  once  more,  by  which  the 
wheels  are  placed  in  ftntu  quof  without  any  difor- 
der  to  the  horfe  or  rider. 

CALASIO,  Marius,  a  Francifcan,  and  profef- 
for  of  Hebrew  at  Rome.  He  publiftied  there,  in 
x6iT,  a  concordance  of  the  Biole^  which  coniift- 
ed  of  4  great  volumes  in  folio.  This  work  has 
been  highly  approved  and  commended  both  by 
Proteftants  and  Papifts,  and  is  indeed  a  moft  ad- 
mhrable  work.  For  befides  the  Hebrew  words 
in  the  Bible,  which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
with  the  Latin  verfion  over  againft  them ;  there 
are,  in  the  margin,  the  difl^erences  between  the 
.  feptuagint  verfion  and  the  vulgate ;  fo  that  at  one 
view  may  be  feen  wherein  the  3  Bibles  agree,  and 
wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  article  there  is  a  kind  of  diftionary,  which 
fives  the  flgniflcation  of  each  Hebrew  word ;  afr 
fords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  other 
oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Chaldee ;  and  is  extremely  ufeful  for  deter- 
mining more  exadly  the  true  meaning  of  the  He- 
.brew  words. 

CALASIRIS,  or  )  in  antiquity,  a  linen  tunic 

CALASSIS,  5  fringed  at  the  bottom,  and 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  under  a  white  woollen  gar- 
ment :  which  laft  they  pulled  off  when  they  en- 
tered the  temples  bemg  only  allowed  tc^  appear 
there  in  linen. 

CALATA-riMI,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  valley 
of  Mazara. 

Calata-girona,  a  town  of  Sicily  feated  on  a 
craggy  Imountain,  in  the  valley  of  Noto,  near  the 
river  Drillo, 

CALATAJtJD,  or)  a    large   and    handfome 

CALATAJUND,  5  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon ;  fituated  at  th^  confluence 
of  the  river  Xalon  and  Xiloca,  at  the  end  of  a 
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very  fertile  valley,  with  a  good  caftle  on  a  rock. 
Lon.  1.  9.  W.  I^t.  41.  aa.  N. 

CALATA-NICETTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  m 
the  valley  of  Noto,  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
the  river  Salfo. 

CALATA-xiBETO,.a  town of  Sicily,  in  Noto, 
feated  among  the  mountains,  near  the  fource  of 
the  river  Ditana. 

(f .)  CALATHUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  hand  ' 
bafket  made  of  light  wood  or  ruihes ;  ufed  by  the 
women  fometimes  to  gather  flowers,  but  chiefly, 
after  the  example  of  Minerva,  to  put  their  work 
in.  The  figure  of  the  calathus,  as  reprefented  on 
ancient  monuments,  is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  . 
widening  upwards  like  that  of  a  .top.  Pliny  com- 
pares it  to  that  of  a  lily.  The  Calathus  or  work 
baiket  of  Minerva  is  no  lefs  celebrated  among  the 
poets  than  her  diftafl*. 

(a.)  Calathus  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  cup  fo|r 
wine  ufed  in  Ikcrifices. 

CALATIA.    See  Cajaz  10. 

CALATOR,  [from  »«X4m»,  to  oall,]  in  aitiqui* 
ty,  a  cryer,  appointed  to  publi/h  any  thing  ak>ad» 
or  call  the  people'  together.  Such  minivers  the 
pontifices  l\ad,  whom  they  ufed  to  ftmd  before 
them,  when  they  went  tb  (acrifice  on  holidays,  to 
advertife  the  people  to  le?ve  ofl^work.  The  ma- 
giftrates  alfo  ufed  calatorei,  to  call  the  people  to 
the  comitia,  curiata  eenturiata.  The  officers  in 
the  army  alfo  bad  ealatores  ^  as  had  alfo  many  pri^ 
vate  families,  to  invite  their  gueft%  to  entertain- 
ments. 

(1.)  CALATRAVA,  a  city  of  Spain  in  Kew 
Caftile,  iittlated  on  the  river  Guadiana,  45  jotiUes 
S.  of  Toledo.    Lon.  4,  ao.  W.  Lat.  39.  o.  N. 

(».)Calatrava,  knights  of,  a  military  order 
in  Spain  inftituted  under  Sancho  III.  king  of  Caf. 
tile,  upon  the  following  occafion.  When  that 
prince  took  the  ftrong  fort  of  Calatrava  from  t^e 
moors  of  Andalufia,  he  gave  it  to  the  templtfrs, 
who,  wanting  courage  to  defend  il,  returned  it 
him  again.  Then  Don  Reymond,  of  the  order 
of.Ciftercians,  accompanied  with  feveral  perfons 
of  quality,  made  an  offer  to  defend  the  place, 
which  the  king  thereupon  delivered  up  to  them 
and  inftituted  that  order.  It  increafed  fo  much 
under  the  reign  of  Alphonfus,  that  the  knights  de- 
fired  to  have  a  grand  mafter,  which  was  granted. 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  afterwards,  with  the  con« 
fcnt  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  re-united  the  grand* 
mafterlhip  of  Calatrava  to  the  Spanifh  crown ;  fo 
that  the  kings  of  Spain  are  now  heconie  perpetu- 
al adminiftrators  thereof.  The  knights  of  Calatravt 
beaf  a  crofs  gules,  flowerdeHfed  with  gfeen,  &c. 
Their  rule  and  habit  was  originally  that  of  the 
Ciftercians. 

CALATUM,  the  ancient  name  of  Ta&ca ster^ 

CALAURE A,  an  epithet  of  Diana. 

CALAURIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland 
of  Greece  in  the  Saronic  bay,  over  againft  the 
port  of  Troezen,  at  the  diftance  of  40  ftadia. 
Hither  Demofthenes  went  twice  into  banifiiment ; 
and  here  he  died.  Neptune  was  laid  to  have  ac« 
cepted  this  illand  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for 
Delos.  The  city  ftood  on  a  high  ridge  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  ifland  commanding  an  exten^^ 
five  view  of  the  gulph  and  its  coafts.  There  was 
O  d  4  4  hifi 
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The  prieftefs  was  a  virgin,  who   ealcar ;  the  coals  bum  on  iron  grates^  and  the 

a/hes  faU  through. 

celebrated 


his  holv  temple. 

was  difmifled  when  oiarrIageabi,e.  Seven  of  the 
cities  near  the  ifland  held  a  congrefs  at  it,  and  fa- 
crificed  jointly  t^  jthe  deity.  Athens,  ^gina, 
and  Epidarus  were  of  this  number,  with  Nau- 
plia,  for  which  place  Argoa  contributed.  The 
Macedou&aas,  when  they  had  reduced  Greece, 
were  afraid  to  violate  the  fan<5Vuary,  by  forcing 
Own  it  the  fugitives,  his  fuppfiants.  Antipater 
conimanded  his  general  to  bring  away  the  orators, 
who  had  offended  him,  aUve;  but  Demoft}>enes 
''Could  not  be  prevailed  on.  to  furrender.  His  mo- 
nument remained  in  the  ^d  century,*  within  the 
inclofure  of  the  temple.  The  ci^y  of  Calai|ria 
has  been  l^ng  -abandoned.  Traces  jof  buildings, 
and  of  andent  walls,  appear  nearly  leve]  with  the 
ground  2.  and  ibnae  ft  ones,  in  their  places,  each 
with  a  feat  and  back,  forming  a  little  circle,  once 
perhaps  a  bath.  The  temple,  which  was  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  not  large,  as  .may  b?  inferr 
red  from  the  fragments,  is  reduced  to  an  incon- 
fiderble  heap  of  ruins.    The  ifland  is  now  called 

PORO.  ,,''... 

CAX^URmS,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica, 
^  fort -of  lithargfc,,bjrougbt  from  Calauria.      • 

•CALBARIypr  jthe  name  oj;  i.  a  river;  a.  a 

CALBAHY,  •  5i!WTi<ory;  ai^ci  3*  a  village  ot 
Africa,  in  the-kingdom  of  3enin.:,  .. 
^'CALBENt  a  towij  o{  Germany,  in  the  old 
march  of  Brandenburg,  betweeij  Dqmitz  and 
^iif^debttrgy  3*  milea  frpm  each.  It  has  a  good 
caftle.  ■       ' 

CALBENDRA*  a  town  in  Cornwall,  near  Tre- 
gony^.  •      :   .       m   .        > -,   -     ■ 

CAL.CAPA,  or  Santo  Domingo, pe  la  Cal- 
CiW>4,  a  town  .of.  Spain  in  x>ld  Caitile,  feated  At 
the /opt  of  a  ^lountain,  near  Laglera,  in' a  fruit* 
ful  vs^iley,  48  miles  £.  of  Burgos.  Lon.  3. 1%,  W. 
Lat.  41*  36*  N< 

CALCADIS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name 
givwi' by  the  Arabians  to  white  vitriol.  ,  ^  \ 
.  CALCAGIUM,  in  middle  age  writers,  a  tax 
|>aid  towards  osaking  or  rejpairing  a  common 
cauiewar* 
V  CAl*vAI*^EUM,)Qr  Calca^,  the  os  cal- 

CALGA^EUSy  i  CIS,  or  heel  boije.  See  Ana: 
TOMV,  f  f6o, 

CALCANTHUM,  red  vitriol.    See  Vitriol. 

( J.)  CALQAR,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  t^erma* 
py,  in  the  circle  of  WeftphaHa,  anrf  duchy  of 
Clev^s^  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruflfia,  and  is 
feated  neBf  the  Rhine.  Lon.  5.  41.  £.  Lat.  51. 
45.  N.  ,>  ■ 

(1.)  CALCARy  in  anatomy.    See  Calcaneum.  ' 

(3.)  Calcar,  m  gjafs-ipakin^,  a  fmall  oven,  or 
teverbcratory  furnace,  in  which  the  firft  calcina- 
tion of  iand  and  (kit  of  pptafties'  19  made  for  the 
iuming  thena  iiita  what  is  called  fr  it.  .  This  fpr- 
fiacc  is  made  in  the  faihion  gf  an  oven  xo  feet 
long,  7  broad  in  the  wideft  part,  and  a  deep^ 
(jn  one  fide  pf  it  i*  a  trench  .fiy>  inches. fquarc,  the 
upper  part  of  whi^h  is  level  >vith  the  ealcar,  and 
f  parated  only  from  it*  at  the  mouth  by  bricks  9 
inches  wide.  Into  this  trench  they  put  fea  coal, 
the  flange  of  which  i^  carried  into  every  part  of 
the  furnace,  and  is  reverberated  from  the  roof  u- 
p^n  the  frit,  over  the  furface  of  which  the  fmoke 
flips  very  black,  and  ^oes  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 


(4.)  Calcar,  John  de,  a  celebrated  painter, 
was  the  difciple  of  Titian,  and  perfeded  himfeit 
by  ftudying  Raphael.  Among  other  pieces  he 
drew  a  >nativity,  reprefenting  the  angels  around 
the  infant  Jefus ;  anil  fo  ordered  the  di(jpoiition  of 
his  pidure,  that  the  light  all  proceeds  from  the 
child.  He  died  at  Naples,  in  1546,  in  the  flowtr 
of  his  age.  He  defigned  the  anatomical  figures  of 
VeCil,  and  the  portraits  of  the  painters  of  Vefari. 

CAIi^AREOUS,  aJJ.  partaking  of  the  n^tuie 
and  qualities  of  calx  or  lime.   '■. 

CALCAREOUS  lapis,  lime-Aone.   See  Call 

CALrCEA,  in  old  records,  a  road  made  with 
ftones.  M  ,  . 

CALCEARIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  largeis  beftow- 
ed  on  Roman  foldiers  for  buying  ihoes»  In  mo- 
naileries,  caicearium  denoted  the  daily  fervice  of 
cleaning  the  ftioes  of  the  religious.  "•'  :  - 

CALCEATA,  in  old  reConis,  a  caufewaj^ 

*  CALCEATED.  aJJ.  [calcgatusy  Lat.^  Shod; 
fitted  with  ftioes. 

CALCEDEN,  a  town  in  Warwickfhire,  near 
Coventry.. 

CALCEDON.    See  Chalcedon. 

CALCEDONIANS,  a  denomination  given  by 
Coptic  writers  to  the  Melchites,  on  account  of 
t(ieir  adherence  to  the  council  of  Calcedon.    See 

COPHTI,  MONOPHYSrTES,  &C. 

(i.)  •  jCALCEDONIUS.  «./.  [Lat.1    A  kind  of 
precious  ftone.— Cfl/cif^oww  is  of  the  agate  kind, 
and  of  a  mifty  grey,  clouded  with  blue,  or  with 
purple.  Woodward  on  FoffiU. 
\   {%.)  Calcedonius  lapis.  See  Chalceix>vy. 

(3.)  Calcedonius  or  Calcedon,  is  alfo  a 
term  ufed  by  the  jewellers  for  a  defeift  in  fom? 
precious  ftoaes ;  when,  in  turning  them,  they  find 
white. ipots,. or  ftains,  like  thofe  of  the  calcedony. 
This  def«d  is  frequent  in  granates  and  rubies. 
The-  lapidaries  ufually  remedy  it  by  hollowing  the 
bottom  ,of  the.  ft  one. 
:,,CALCEDONY.    See  Chalcedony. 

CALCENA/ A  term  ufed  by  fome  medical  wri- 
ters  for  a  morbid  tartareous  humour  in  the  body* 

,CAJ^CEOLUS,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by 
Toumefort  to  the  lady's  flipper.  See  Cypri- 
pepXum.  .;   ;  • 

.  CALCEOLARIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the 
inonogynia  ordd-,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs 
pf  plants.  The  corolla  is  ringent  and  inflated ; 
the  capfiile  has  two  cells  and  two  valves;  the 
calyx  is  four-parted  and. equal. 

CALCETUM»  in  old  records,  a  caufeway. 

C  ALCHACC  A,  a  name  given  by  fome  botaniftt 
to  the  Cassia  lignea.    SeeLAURus. 

CALCHAS,  in  fabulous,  hiftory,  a  £unous  di- 
viner, who  followed  the  Greek  army  to  Troy* 
He  foretold  that  the  (iege  would  laft  ten  years; 
and  that  the  fleet,  which  was  detained  in  the  port 
of  Aulis  by  contrary  winds,  \irould  not  iail  tilt 
Agamernnon's  daughter  K^td  been  f^ficed  to  Di- 
ana. After  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  retired  to  Co* 
lophon ;  where,  it  is  faid,  be  died  of  grief,  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  divine  wha^  another  or  his  pn>- 
feflion,  called  Mo  p  s  u  s,  had  difcovered. 

CALCHOCRtTM,  in  botany,  a  name  by  whic^ 
ibme  authors  call  the  fumaria  or  fumitory. 

CAL- 
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CALCHOPIIONOS  lapis,'  among  the  an- 
cients, a  name  given  to  a  ftooe.of  a  black  colour, 
and  confiderable  hardnefs,  whu^lj,  wh-.  p  cut  into 
thin  plates,  and  ftruck  againft  by  any .  other  hard 
l>^y»  ga^e  a  found  like  that  of  brafs  :'  it  feems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  hard  black  marbles.  . 

CALCIFRAGA»  in  botany,  a  name,  given  by 
authors  to  iamphire,  and  fea  fennel.    See  CRitH- 

MUM. 

CALCIFRAGUS,  i,  e.  Jfcne-breaking^  an  apl 
pcllation  given  by  fome  to  the  scolopendrium, 
py  others  to  pimpernel,  on  account  of  their  U- 
thontriptic  quality.    See  Anagallis. 

♦  To  CALCINATE.  See  To  Calcihb.  In 
hardening,  by  baking  without  melting,  the  heat 
hath  thefc  degrees}  firft,  it  indurateth,  then  nia- 
keth  fragile^  and,  laftly  it  doth  calmiate.  Bacon's 
Katural  Hijhry. 

(i.)  *  CALCINATION,  n.  f.  [fron*  calcine: 
ca/cifiationj  Fr.]  Such  a  management  of  bodies 
by  fire,  as  rendefs  them  reducible  to  powder  j 
Wherefore  it  is  called  chymical  pulverization. 
This  is  the  next  degree  of  the  power  of  fire  be*- 
yond  that  of  fufion  ;|  for  when  fufion  is  longer 
continued,  not  only  the  moi*e  flibtile  particles  of 
the  body  itfelf  fly  off,  but  the  particles  of  fire  like- 
wife  innnuate  themfelves  in  fuch  multitudes,  and 
are  fo  blended  throuffh  its  whole  fubftance,'  that. 
the  fluidity,  firft  cauled  by  tlie  fire,  can  no  long- 
er  fubfift.  Frirtu  this  iJnion  aiifes  a  third  kind  of 
body,  which,  being  very  porous  arid  brittle,  ii 
^fily  reduced  to  powder;  for,  the  fife  having  pe- 
netrated every  wherfe  into  the  pores  of  the  body, 
the  particles  are  both  hindered  from  mutual  con- 
ta<5t,  and  divided  into  minute  atoms.  Qurncy.^' 
Divers  refidences  of  bodies  are  thrown  away,  as 
foon  as  the  diftillation  or  calcination  of  the  body 
that  yieldeth  them  is  ended.  B^/^.— This  may  be 
aifeded  but  not- without  a  calcination^  or  redu- 
cing  !t  by  art  into  a  fubtile  powder.  Srofom^j  Fu/' 
gar  Brrourj, 

fi.)  Calcination.    See  CheivTistry,  Index. 

CALCINATO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Manturf, 
memorable  for  »  viftory  gained  over  the  Imperia- 
lifts  by  the  French  in  1706.    Lon.  9.  S5'  E-  Lat. 

♦  CALCINATORY.  n./  [from  calcinate]  A 
reffel  uied  in  calcination. 

(i.)  •  To  CALCINE.  V.  a.  [caidnen  Fr.  from 
calxy  Lat.)  I.  To  bum  in  the  fire  to  a  calx,  or  fri- 
able fubftartce.  See  Calcination.— The folid  bo- 
dies feem  to  beearth,  bound  together  with  fome6il  j 
for  if  a  bone  be  caicjnedy  fo  as  the  lead  force  will 
crumble  it,  being  emerfed  in  oil,  it  will  grow  firm 
again.  Jtrbutbnot  on  Aliments!  a.  To  bum  up.— 
Fiery  difputes  that  union  have  calcin^df 

Almoft  as  many  minds  as  men  we  find.  Denbam, 

(a.)  *  To  Calcine.  *u.  n.  To  become  a  calx 
by  heat.— This  chryftal  is  a  pellncid  fiffile  ftone, 
clear  as  water,  and  without  colour,  enduring  a 
red  heat  without  lofing  its  tranfparency,  and,  in 
a  very  ftrong  heat,  calcining  without  fufion.  Ne<M' 
ton*s  Optseks. 

CALCIS  OS.    See  Anatomy,  §  160. 

CAXCITRAPA,  and  >tn   botany,  fynonimes 

CALCITRAPOIIMES,  t  of  the  Ckntaurea. 

CALCOGRAPHIST.  »;  /.  ati  engraver  cm 
brafs.  •  ... 
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CALCOGRAPHY.  »./.  [from  mrnXsutf  brafi. 
and  7(ee^«',  to  write,]  the  art  of  .writing  on  brais, 

CALCUA.    SeeATREBATEs,  N*>a. 

CALCULARII,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  jugglers 
who  pradifed  flight  of  hind.  Their  art  |6oDfifted 
in  laying  feveral  calculi,  or  counters  on  ihe  table, 
then  covering  them  with  cups,  and  Ihifting  and 
changing  them  with  dexterity,  like  what  is  prac» 
tifed  by  our  jugglers'*  "^ 

C  ALCULARY,  a  congeries  of  little  ftrong  knots 
/iifperfed  through  the  whole  .parenchyma,  of  a 
pear.  The  calculary  is  moft  obferved  in  rough- 
tafted  or  choJik-pears.  The  knots  lie  more  con- 
tiguous  and  compaA  toget'her  towards  the  peai*, 
whex'e  they  furround  the  ac^tary.  About  the 
ftalks  they  ftaAd  niore  diilant  $  but  towards  the 
cork  or  fto'ol  of  the  flower  they  ftill  grew  cloferj 
and  thci-e  at  laft  gathei^  into  the  firmnefs,  of  a 
plumb  ftqne.  The  cklcolary  is  no  eflential  part* 
bti't  rather  a  drfeafe  of  the  fruit  { the  feveral  knots 
whereof  it  confifti  being  only  fo'many  concretions 
o^  priecipitations  out  of  the  fap^  as  we  fee  in  u- 
rines,  wms^,  and  other  liquors. 

(i.)  ♦  To  CALCULATE,  v.  a,  tcatdder,  Fr* 
from  calculus^  Laf .  a  IJttle'  ftone  of  bead,  ufed  in 
<jj)erations  of  numbers*.}  i.  To  compute;  to  rec^ 
kon  :  as,  he  calculates  his  expences.  a.  To  com- 
pute the  fituatioh  of  the  planets  at  any  certain 
time.—  ,  .  . 

A  cifnning  man  dicf  calculate  tny  birth^ 

And  told  nte  that  By  water  1  Ihould  die. 

Shake/,  Ben.  Vt 
Why  all  thefe  fires,  why  aU  thefe  gilding 
ghofts. 

Why  old  meft'  fools,  and  children  cal^ulatcp 

Why  all  ^ofe  things  change  from  their  Ord!-' 
nance  f      ,    ,  ShaJkef. 

— Who  were  there*  then'  in  the  world,  to  obferve 
t^e  births  of  thofe  firft  men,  and  calculate  their 
nativities,  as  they  ^fawled  out  of  ditches  ?  Bentlty, 
%.  To  adjuft'j  to  project  for  any  certain  ertd.— 
The  reafonablenefs  of  religion  cleariy  appears,  as 
it  tends  for  dire<ftly  to  the  happinefs  of  inen,  and 
is,  upon  all  accounts  calculated  for  out*  b<mefit. 
Tillotfon. 

(a.)  *  To  Calcu  LATE.  V*  n.  To  make  a'  com- 
piTtation. 

(i.)  •  CALCULATION,  n.r-  [from  calculate.} 
I.  A  praitice^  or  manner  of  reckoning;  the  art 
of  numbering.— Cypher,  that  great  friend  to  col* 
culation ;  or  rather  Which  changeth  calculation  in- 
to eafy  computation.  Holder  on  Time.  2,  A  rec- 
koning ;  the  refult  of  arithmetical  operation. — If 
li.fn  their  calculation  be  true,  for  fo  they  reckon, 
/fooihrr.— Being  different  from  calculations  of  the 
ancients,  their  ob(ervations  confirm  not  ours. 
Brofwn's  Fulgar  Erronrs. 

(a.)CALCULATioii,  [§  i.drf.  I.)  See  AaiTH- 

ME  TIC.  V 

•  (3.1  Calculation  is  particularly  ufed  for  the 
computations  in  aftronomy  and  geometry,  for 
making  tables  of  logarithms,  ephemerides,  find- 
ing the  time  of  ecUpfes,  &c.  See  Astronomy, 
Geometry,  and  Cogaaithms. 

( r.)  •  CALCUtATOR.  »./.  [from  ca}culate.\ 
A  computer ;  a  reckoner.  •  < 

(1.)'  Calculator  is  a!fo  a  namt  given  to  Mr 

Fergtxfan's  Orrsry.    See  Astros  cm  v,  Z;?/!^*.    • 

Dddda  CAL- 
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.CALCtlLATORESl    See  Calculus,  §%, 
*■  CALCULATORY.  ad/\  [from  calculate.]  Be- 
longing  to  calculation. 

*  CALCULE.  »./.  [calculus^  Lat]  Reckoning  ; 
compute:  obfolete.—Tbe  general  calcuUf  which 
was  made  in  the  laft  perambulation,  exceeding 
eight  millions.  Ho<iverj  Vocal  Fcrefi^ 

CALCULONESf  computing.  SeeC&LCULUSy 

*  CALCULOSE.  >  adj,  [from  calculus^  Latin.] 

*  CALCULOUS.  J  Stony ;  gritty.— The  vola- 
tile (kit  of  urine  will  coagulate  fparits  of  wine ; 
and  tbusy  perhaps,  the  flones,  or  calcuhfe  concre- 
tions in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  may  be  produced. 
Bro*iJUH*s  Fulgar  Errours. — I  have  found,  by  open- 
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They  never  have  naturally,  any  foreign  matter 
for  a  bads,  but  they  may  by  accident ;  an  inllance 
of  which  is  related  by  Dr  Percival.  A  bougie  had 
unfortunately  flipped  into  the  bladder,  and  upon 
it  a  Itone  of  a  confidcrable  fize  was/ormed  in  ielis 
than  a  year.  This  Aone  bad  fo  much  the  appear- 
ance or  chalk,  that  the  Dodor  was  induced  to 
try  whether  it  could  be  converted  into  quicklime. 
Hrs  experiment  fucceeded,  both  with  that  and 
fome  other  calculi ;  from  which  he  conjedures, 
that  hard  waters  which  contain  calcareous  earth 
may  contribute  towards  the  formation  of  thefc 
calculi.  Dr  Beddoes,  in  his  Ob/erv,  on  tbe  NaSitrt 
and  curt  ofCalculiUy  &c.  (p.  9,  10.)  recommends 
,    ^    _  the  following  formula  as  "  extremely  beneficial  in 

ing  the  kidneys  of  a  calculous  perfon,  that  the  ftone\  calculous  complaints  ;*'  and  adds  **  that  it  may. 


it  formed  ear.ier  than  I  have  fuggefted.  Sharp. 

(x.)  ^  CALCULUS.  «./.  [Lat.]  .  The  ftone  in 
the  bladder. 

(1.)  Calculus,  in  antiquity,  [i.  *.  a  little  ftone 
or  pebble,]  was  ufed  in  making  computations,  ta- 
king fuffrages,  playing  at  tables,  and  the  like.  In 
after  times,  pieces  of  ivory,  and  counters  ftruck 
of  filver,  ^old,  &c.  were  ufed  in  lieu  thereof,  but 
ftill  retaimng  the  ancient  names.  Computifts  were 
by  the  lawyers  called  calculones,  when  they 
were  either  flaves  or  newly  freed  men ;  thofe  of 
a  better  condition  were  named  calculatores 
orNUMERA^ii:  ordinarily  there  was  one  of  thefe 
in  each  family  of  diftindion.  The  Roman  judges 
anciently  gave  their  opinions  by  calculi,  which 
were  white  for  abfolution,  and  black  for  condem- 
nation. Hence  calculus  albus,  •in  ancient 
writers,  denotes  a  favourable  vote,  either  in  a 
perfon  to  be  abfolved  and  acquitted  of  a  charge, 
or  elefted  to  fome  dignity  or  poft ;  as  calculus 
^  iriGE&  did  contrary.  This  ufage  is  faid  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Thracians,  who 
marked  their  happy  or  profperous  days  by  wbitCf 
and  their  unhappy  by  blacky  pebbles,  put  each 
night  into  an  urn.  Bendes  the  diverfity  of  colour, 
there  were  fome  calculi  alfo  which  had  characters 
engraven  on  them>  as  thofe  which  were  in  ufe  in 
taking  the  fuffrages  in  the  fenate  and  at  aflemblies 
of  the  people.  Thefe  calculi  were  made  of  thin 
wood,  poliihcd  and  covered  over  with  wax. 
Their  form  is  ftill  ften  in  fome  medals  of  the  Cat. 
fim  family  ;  and  the  manner  of  cafting  them  into 
the  urnR,  in  the  medals  of  the  Licinian  tamily; 
I'he  letters  marked  upon  thefe  calculi  were  A, 
V.R— C,  or  N.L.  See  AJ  J  i.  Calculus  is  alio  u- 
fi'd  in  ancient  grammatic  writers  for  a  kind  of 
weight  equal  to  two  grains  of  cicer.  Some  make 
i^  equivalent  to  the  filiqua,  which  is  equal  to  3 
gmins  of  bariey.    Two  calculi  made  the  cera-s 

TIUM. 

(3.)  CACifLus,  in  medicine,  implies  a  ftone 
eitt  er  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder:  calculus  in  the 
bladder  {§  i.)  is  called  lithiasis  $  and  in  the  kid- 
neys, NEPHRITIS.  See  IkilfiDjciME  and  Surgery. 
Human  calculi  are  conunonly  formed  of  different 
ftrata  or  ipcruftations ;  fometimes  fmooth  and 
heavy  like  mineral  Hones;  but  oftener  rough, 
fpoiigy,  light,  and  full  of  inequalities  or  t)rotube- 
rnnces:  chemically  analvfed,  or  dlftUled  ip  an 
open  fire,  they  nearly  yield  the  lame  principles  as 
^ne  itfelf,  of  at  leaft  an  empyreumatic  volatile 
urluuua  matter,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  air. 


without  injury  be  taken  in  very  large  quantities,  and 
continued  for  a  great  length  of  time. — Take  natroo 
OF  fal  fodtfC  in  cryftals ;  pound  it  coarfely,  and  ex- 
pofe  it  to  a  warm  dry  air,  till  it  entirely  crumbles 
mto  a  white  p>owder :  make  thi^  powder  into  pills 
with  a  quantity  of  foap,  rather  more  than  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  calcined  alkali.'' 

(4.)  Calculus  albus.    See  §  1. 

(5.)  Calculus  differentialis  is  a  method 
of  differencing  quantities,  or  of  finding  an  infinite- 
ly fmall  Quantity,  which  being  taken  infinite 
times,  fhali  be  equal  to  a  given  quantity ;  or,  it 
is  the  arithmetic  of  the  infinitely  fmall  diflenmces 
of  variable  quantities. — The  foundation  of  this 
calculus  is  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  or  an  in- 
finitefimaly  which  is  a  portion  of  a  quantity  in- 
comparable to  that  quantity,  or  that  is  lefs  than 
any  afTignable  one,  and  therefore  accounted  as  bo- 
thing;  the  error  accruing  by  omitting  it  being 
lefs  than  any  affignable  one.  Hence  two  quan- 
tities, only  differing  by  an  infinitefimal,  are  repu- 
ted equal.  Thus,  in  aftronomy,  the  diameter  of 
the  earth  is  an  infinitefimal,  in  refpe^  of  the  diA 
tance  of  the  fixed  ftars ;  and  the  fame  holds  in 
abftrad  quantities.  The  term,  infinitefimal, 
therefore,  is  merely  relative,  and  involves  a  re- 
lation to  another  Quantity ;  and  does  soot  denote 
any  real  r#u,  or  being.  Now  infinitefimals  are 
called  differentials f  or  differential  quantities,  when 
they  are  confidered  as  the  differences  of  two  quan- 
tities. Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  them  momemts  ; 
confidering  them  as  the  momentary  increments  of 
quantities,  e.  g.  of  a  line  generated  by  the  flux 
of  a  point,  or  of  a  furface  oy  tbe  flux  of  a  line. 
I'he  differential  calculus,  therefore,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  fluxions,  are  the  fame  thing  under  difie- 
rent  names;  the  former  given  by  M.  Leibnitz,  and 
the  latter  by  Sir  Ifaac  Nev^lom :  each  of  whom 
lay  claim  to  the  difcovery.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
difference  in  tbe  manner  of  exprefTmg  the  quanti- 
ties refulting  from  the  different  views  wherein  tiie 
two  authors  confider  the  infinitefimals ;  the  one 
as  moments,  tlie  other  as  diflerences:  Leibnits, 
and  moft  foreigners,  exprefs  the  differentials  of 
quantities  by  the  fanie  letters  as  variable  ones,  on- 
ly j[>refixing  the  letter^:  thus  the  differential  of 
X  IS  called  d  X ;  and  that  of  jp,  dy :  now  ^  x  is  a 
pofitive  quantity,  if  x  continually  increafe ;  nega- 
tive, if  itdecreafe.  The  Engliih,  with  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  inftead  oi  d  x  write  x  (with  a  dot  over 
it ;}  for  djf^jf  &c.  which  foreigners  objed  againfl, 
on  account  of  that  confufion  of  points  which  they 
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imagine  ariies  when  difoentials  zn  agaio  differ- 
enced ;  befides  that  the  printers  are  more  apt  to 
overlook  a  point  thai^  a  letter.  The  rules  for  dif* 
fercncing  quantities  are  the  very  fame  as  thofe 
lor  finding  their  fluxions.    See  Fluxion s. 

(6.)  Calculus  exponxntialis  is  a  method 
of  differencing  exponential  quantities^  or  of  find- 
ing  and  fumming  up  the  differentials  or  moments 
of  exponential  quantities;  or  at  leaft  bringing 
them  to  geometrical  conftrudions. — By  exponen- 
tial quantity,  is  here  undorftood  a  power,  whofe 
exponent  is  variable ;  e.  g.  sf\  a\x*.  where  the 
exponent  jr  does  not  denote  the  fame  in  all  the 
points  of  a  curve»  but  in  fome  ftands  for  «,  in  o- 
thers  for  j,  in  oUiers  for  5,  8cc. — To  difference 
an  exponential  quantity ;  is  the  iame  problem  as 
to  find  its  fluxion.    See  Fluxions. 

(7.)  Calculus  integralis,  or  Sommato- 
v.ius^  is  a  method  of  integrating,  or  fumming  up 
moments,  or  differential  quantities ;  i.  e.  fix>m  a 
differential  quantity  given,  to  find  the  quantity 
from  whole  differencing  the  difierential  refuhs. — 
The  integral  calculus,  therefore,  is  the  inverfe  of 
the  differential  one :  and  is  fimilar  to  the  inwrje 
method  af/luxiaiUf  the  rules  of  which  alfo  aj^ly 
to  the  caleuhu  imtegraiis.    See  Flu  x lOM  s . 

(S.)  Calculus  litexalis,  or  literal  cal- 
culus, is  the  lame  with  fpecious  arithmetic,  or 
algebra,  fo  called  from  its  ufing  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet;  in  contradiftin^on  to  numenl  a- 
rithmetic,  which  ufes  figures.    See  Aloebxa. 

(9.)  Calculus  minerv^  among  the  ancient 
lawyers^  denoted  the  decifioa  of  a  ckule,  wherein 
the  judges  were  equally  divided.  The  expreifion 
is  taken  from  the  hittorj  of  Oreftes,  reprefented 
by  JEfchylus  and  Euripides ;  at  whofe  trial,  be- 
fore the  Areopagites,  for  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, the  votes  being  equally  divided  for  and  a- 
gainit  him,  Minerva  interpofed,  and  gave  the  caft- 
ing  calculus  or  vote  in  bis  behalf.  M.  Cramer, 
profelTor  at  Marpurg,  has  a  difcourfe  De  CakuJo 
AUner^ic;  wherein  he  mainums,  that  all  theeffed 
an  entire  equality  of  voices  can  have,  is  to  leave 
the  caufe  injiatu  quo. 

^10) -Calculus  NIGER.    See  ^  3. 

III. I  Calculus  summatorivs.    See  $  7. 

(II.)  Calculus  tiburtinus,  a  fort  of  figur- 
ed floue,  found  in  great  plenty  about  the  cata- 
ra&s  of  the  Anio^  and  other  rivers  in  Italy ;  of  a 
white  colour,  and  in  fhape  oblong,  round,  or  e- 
chinated.  There  are  a  fpecies  of  the  Jirijt  lapideje^ 
and  fo  like  fugar  plums,  that  it  is  a  common  jell 
at  Rome  to  deceive  the  unexperienced  by  ferving 
them  up  at  deferts. 

( I.)  CALCUTTA,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and 
the  feat  of  the  governor  general  of  the  Britiih  do- 
minions in  the  £aft  Indies ;  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Hoogly,  the  VV.  arm  of  the  Ganges,  about  100  m. 
^om  the  fea.  It  is  a  modem  q»ty,  built  on  the 
fite  of  a  village  called  Govindfour.  The  £ng- 
li(h  firit  obtained  the  Mogul's  permiflion  to  fettle 
in  this  place  in  1690;  and  Mr  Job  Channock,  the 
company's  agent,  chole  the  fpot  on  which  the  city 
ftands,  on  account  of  a  large  fhady  grove ;  though 
20  other  refpe^s  it  was  the  worft  he  could  have 
pitched  upon  ;  for  3  miles  to  the  N.  coafb,  there 
is  a  falt-water  lake,  which  overflows  in  September, 
and  when  the  flood  tetiret  In  December,  leaves 
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behind  fuch  a  quantity  of  fiih  and  ether  putrefcenl 
matter,  as  renders  the  air  very  unhealthy.  The 
cuftom  the  Gentoos  have,  of  throwing  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  poor  people  into  the  river,  is  alfo 
very  difguftfiil,  and  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  un- 
bealthinefs  of  the  place*  Calcutta  is  now  become 
a  lai^ge  and  populous  city,  being  fum>ofed  to  con- 
tain at  leaft  500,000  inhabitants.  The  part  inha- 
bited by  the  Englifh  is  elegantly  built,  but  the 
greateft  part  is  built  after  the  general  fifUhion  of 
the  cities  of  India:  their  ftveets  are  exceedingly 
confined,  narrow,  and  crooked,  with  a  vaf^  num- 
ber of  ponds,  refervohrs,  and  gardens  interfpetfed. 
A  few  of  them  are  paved  with  brick.  The  houfes 
are  buih,  fome  with  brick,  others  with  mud,  and 
a  ftill  greater  number  with  bamboos  and  mats ; 
all  which  different  kinds  of  fabrics,  intermixed,- 
fonn  a  venr  uncouth  appearance.  The  brick 
houfes  are  feldom  above  two  iteses  high,  but 
thofe  of  mud  and  bamboos  are  only  one  florey. 
and  are  covered  with  thatch.  The  roofs  of  the 
brick  houfes  are  flat  and  terraced*  Thefe»  how- 
ever, are  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  other 
two  kinds ;  fo  that  fires,  which  often  happen,  do 
not  fometimes  meet  with  a  brick  houfe  to  obflnidt 
their  progreft  in  a  whole  ftre^^.  Within  thefe  35 
years  Calcutta  has  been  greatly  improved  both  in' 
appearance  and  in  the  falubnty  of  its  air:  the 
ftreets  have  been  properly  drained,  and  the  ponds 
filled ;  thereby  removing  a  vaft  furface  olF  ftagnant 
water,  the  exhalations  of  which  were  particulariy 
hurtlul.  The  citadel  is  named  Port  William, 
and  is  fuperior  as  a  fortrefs  to  any  in  India ;  but 
is  now  on  too  extenfive  a  fcale  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  was  intended,  viz.  the  holding  a 
poft  in  cafe  of  extremity.  It  was  begun  on  this 
extended  plan  by  Lord  Clive  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Plaffey.  The  expt^nce  attending  it  was 
fiippofed  to  amount  to  two  millions  Sterling. 
Calcutta  is  the  emporium  of  Bengal.  Its  flourifh- 
iag  ftate  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  unli- 
mited toleration  of  all  religions ;  the  Pagans  being 
fuffered  to  cairy  their  idols  in  procefiion,  the  Ma- 
hommedans  not  being  difcountenanced,  and  the 
Roman  Catholios  being  allowt^d  a  church.  The 
mixture  of  European  and  Aliatic  manners,  that 
may  be  obfcrved  in  Calcutta,  is  curious :  coaches, 
photons,  fincle-horfechaifes,  with  the  pallankeens 
and  hackeries  of  the  natives,  the  pafling  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  different  appearances 
of  the  fakirs,  from  a  fight  more  novel  and  extra- 
oidinary,  perhaps,  than  any  city  in  the  world  can 
prefent.  Calcutta  lies  1030  miles  NE.  by  N.  of 
Madras.     Lon.  88. 18.  £.  Lat.  is.  23.  N. 

(2.)  Calcutta,  expiatoay  pknwance'per- 
FonMEi)  IN.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  plain, 
wherejhe  natives  annually  undergo  a  very  ilrange 
bind  of  penance  on  the  9th  of  April ;  fome  for  the 
fins  they  have  committed,  others  for  thofe  they 
may  commit,  and  others  in  confequence  of  a  vow ' 
made  by  their  parents.  This  ceremony  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner.  Thirty  bam« 
boos  each  about  the  height  of  10  feet,  are  erec- 
ted in  the  plain  above  mentioned.  On  the  top  of 
thefe  they  contrive  to  fix  a  fwivel,  and  another 
bamboo  of  30  feet  or  more  croflTes  it,  at  both  ends 
ci  which  hangs  a  rope.  The  people  pull  down 
one  end  of  this  cope,  and  the  devotee  l^acing 
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^imfelf  under  it,  tlve  Brahmin  pinches  up  a  large 
piece  of  ikin  under  both  the  ihoulder  blades, 
ibmetimes  in  the  breafts,  and  thrufts  a  ftrong  iron 

)iook  through  each.  Thefe  hooks  have  lines  of 
ndian  grais  hanging  to  them,  which  the  prieft 
makes  faft  to  the  rope  at  the  end  of  the  crois 
bamboo,  and  at  the  iame  time  pots  a  iaih  round 
the  body  of  the  devotee,  laying  it  loofely  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hooks,  left,  by  the  ikin  giving  way, 
he  ihould  fall  to  the  ground.  The  people  then 
liaul  down  the  other  end  of  the  bamboo;  by 
which  the  devotee  is  immediately  lifted  up  30  feet 
or  more  ^m  the  ground,  and  they  run*round  as 
taA  as  their  legs  can  carry  them.  Thus  the  dew 
votee  is  thrown  out  the  whole  length  of  the  vope, 
where,  as  he  fwings,  he  plays  a  thouiand  antic 
bicks ;  being  painted  and  diefled  in  a  very  parti- 
cular manner,  on  purpofe  to  make  htm  loolc  more 
ridiculous.  Some  of  them  continue  fwinging  half 
an  hour,  others  lefs.  The  devotees  undeigo  a 
preparation  of  four  days  for  this  ceremony'.  On 
the  firft  and  third  th^y  abftain  from  all  kmds  of 
food ;  but  eat  fruit  on  the  other  two.  During 
this  time  of  preparation  they  walk  about  the 
fireets  in  their  fantaftical  dreifes,  dancing  to  the 
found  of  drums  and  horns ;  and  fome,  to  exprefs 
the  greater  ardour  of  devotion,  run  a  wire  of 
tfon  quite  through  then:  tongues,  alid  fometimes 
through  their  cheeks. 

(3k)  Calcutta,  history  of  the  capture 
OP.  Before  the  war  of  1755,  Calcutta  was  com- 
monly garrifoned  by  300  Europeans,  who  Arere 
&equentiy  employed  in  conveying  the  company's 
veifelsfrom  Patna,  loaded  with  ialt'^>etre,  piece 
goods,  opium,  and  raw  filk.  The  trade  of  Ben- 
gal alone  fuppiied  rich  cargoes  for  50  or  60  ihips 
annually,  betides  what  was  carried  on  in  (mall 
veflels  to  the  adjacent  countries.  This  flouriihing 
ilate  of  Calcutta  probably  was  one  motive  for  th^ 
Kabob  Surajah  Dowlah  to  attack  it  in  1756; 
when  he  marcded  againfl:  it  with  all  his  forces,  a- 
mounting  to  70^00  horfe  and  foot,  with  400  ele- 
phants, and  inveiled  the  place  <Sh  the  15th  of 
June.  Previous  to  any  heftilities,  however,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Drake  the  governor,  offering 
to  withdraw  his  troops,  on  condition  that  he 
would  pay  him  his  duty  on  the  trade  for  15  years 
I^aft,  defray  the  expence  of  his  army,^and  deliver 
up  the  black  merchants  who  were  m  the  fort* 
This  being  refufed,  be  attacked  one  of  the  re- 
doubts at  the  entrance  of  the  town$  but  was  re- 
pulfed  with  great  flaughter.  On  the  x6th  he  at- 
tacked another  advanced  poft,  but  was  likewife 
rt'pulfed  with  great  lofs.  He  renewed  the  attempt 
however  on  the  i8th,  when  the  troops  abandon- 
ed thefe  poftsy  an<l  retreated  into  the  fort  f  on 
which  the  Nabob's  troops  entered  the  town>  and 
plundered  it  for  14  hours.  An  order  was  then 
given  for  attacking  the  fort  ^  for  which  purpofe  a 
imall  bleafi-work  was  thrown  up,  and  1  twelve- 
pounders  mounted  upon  it;  but  without  firing 
oftener  than  two  or  three  times  an  hour.  The 
governor  calling  a  council  of  war,  was  informed, 
that  there  was  not  ammunition  in  the  fort  to  ferve 
3  days ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  principal 
ladies  were  fent  on  board  the  (hips  lying  before 
the  fort.  They  were  followed  by  the  governor, 
who  declared  himfeif  a  quaker^  aad  left  the  place 
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tob^defeAdeffby  Mr  John  Zephaniab  Holweffi 
the  fecond  in  council.  Beiides  the  governor,  4  of 
the  council,  8  gentlemen  in  the  company's  fcrvice, 
40  officers,  ai^  100  fokliers,  with  5^  free  mer- 
chants, captains  of  fhips,  &c.  elcaped  00  board 
the  fhips,  where  were  alfo  59  ladies,  with  3$  chil- 
dren. The  whole  number  left  in  the  fort  were  a- 
bout  »5o  eiFeftive  men,  with  Mr  Holwell,  4  cap- 
tains, 5  lieuten!ants,  6  enfigns,  and  5  injeants; 
alfo  14  fea  captains,  and  49  gentlemen  of  the  fac-* 
tory.  Mr  Holwell  then  having  held  a  coooczl  of 
war,  divided  3  chefts  of  treafure  among  the  dif-< 
contented  foldiers;  making  them  large  promife* 
alfoy  if  they  behaved  with  courage  and  fidelity  ; 
after  which  he  boldly  ftood  on  the  defence  of  the 
place,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  force  whidi 
oppofed  him.  The  attack  was  very  vigorous ;  the 
enemy  having  got  poffeilion  of  the  houfes,  gaUed 
the  Engliih  from  thence,  and  drove  them  from 
the  baitions;  but  they  themfelves  were  fevera^ 
times  diflodged  bv  the  fire  from  the  fbrt»  which 
killed  upwards  or  i«,ooo  men,  with  the  lofs  of 
Only  5  Englilh  fokliers  the  firft  day.  The  attack^ 
however,  was  continued  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
toth ;  when  many  of  the  garrifon  being  kiU^  and 
wounded,  and  their  ammunition  abnoft  exhaufted^ 
a  flag  of  truce  was  hung  out.  Mr  Holwell  intend- 
ed to  have  availed  himfeif  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  his  efcape  on  board  the  fhips,  but  they  had 
fallen  feveial  miles  down  from  the  fort  without 
leaving  a  fingle  boat  to  facilitate  the  efcape  of  thofe 
who  remained.  In  the  mean  time,  the  back  gate 
was  betrayed  by  the  Dutch  guard,  and  the  enemy,- 
entering  the  fort,  killed  all  they  firit  fnet,  and  took 
the  left  prifoners.  The  fort  ^as  taken  before  9 
in  the  evening ;  and,  in  an  hour  af^er,  Blr  H<^well 
had  three  audiences  of  the  Nabot),  the  laft  being 
in  the  durbar  or  council.  In  all  Of  thefe  the  go- 
vernor had  the  moft  pofitive  alTurances  that  no 
harm  fhould  happen  to  any  of  the  priibners  ;  but 
the  Nabob  was  furprifed  and  enraged  at  finding 
only  5000  L  in  the  fort,  inftead  c^  the  imioseafe 
treafures  he  expedted;  and  to  this,  as  weU  as  per- 
haps to  the  refentment  of  the  jenunidaars  or  offi- 
cers, of  whom  many  were  killed  in  the  fiege,  we 
may  impute  the  ihocking  cataftrophe  that  follow- 
ed.   See  §  4. 

(4.)  Calcutta,  horrip  catastrophe  at 
THE  Black  Holb  of.  As  foon  ^s  it  was  dark, 
the  £nglifh  prifoners,  to  the  number  of  146,  were 
direded  by  the  jemmidaars  who  guarded  thero» 
to  colledt  themfelves  into  one  body,  aiid  fit  down 
quietly  imder  the  arched  veranda,  or  piazza,  to 
the  weftward  of  the  Black  Hole  prifon.  Another 
guard  was  placed  at  thefouth  end  of  this  veranda^ 
to  prevent  the  efcape  of  any  of  them.  About 
500  gunmen,  with  lighted  matches,  were  drawn 
up  on  the  parade  $  and  foon  after  the  faL&ory  wa^ 
in  flames  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  prifoners, 
who  had  various  conjectures  on  this  appearance. 
The  fire  advanced  with  rapidity  on  both  fides  ; 
and  the  Englilh  began  to  fufped  that  they  were 
to  be  fuffocated  between  the  two  fires.  Cfn  this 
they  foon  came  to  a  refolution  of  rulhing  on  the 
guard,  feizing  their  fcymitars,  and  attacking 
the  troops  upon  the  parade,  rather  than  be  thus 
tamely  roafted  to  death :  but  Mr  Holwell  advan- 
ced, and  found  the  Moors  were  only  feaiching  for 

a  place 
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a  place  to  confine  them  in.  At  that  tkxie  Mr  HoU  peated,  to  provoke  the  guard  to  lire  npon  them^ 

well  might  have  made  hisefcape,  by  theafiiftaace  Every  man  had  eager  hopes  of  meeting  the  firft 

of  Mr  Leech,  the  company's  fmith,  who  bad  ef-  ihot.    Then  a  general  prayer  to  heaven,  to  hafteo 

caped  when  the  Moou  entered  the  fort,  and  re-  the  approach  of  the  flames  to  the  right  and  left  of 

turned  juft  as  it  was  dark,  to  tell  Mr  Holwell  he  them,  and  put  a  period  to  their  mifery.    Some 

had  provided  a  boat,  and  would  infure  his  efcape,  expired  on  others ;  while  a  fteam  arofe  from  Jhe 


if  he  would  follow  him  through  a  paifage  tew 
were  acquainted  with,  and  by  which  he  then  en- 
tered. This  might  eafily  have  been  accompliibed, 
as  the  guaxd  took  little  notice  of  it :  but  Mr  Hol- 
well told  Mr  Leech,  he  was  refolved  to  ftiare  the 
fate  of  the  gentlemen  and  the  garrifon ;  to  which 
Mr  Leech  gallantly  replied,  that  **  then  he  was 
refolved  to  fhare  Mr  Holwell's  fate,  and  would 
not  leave  him."  .  The  guard  on  the  parade  ad* 
vancedy  and  ordered  them  all  to  rife  and  go  into 
the  barracks.  Then,  with  their  muikets  prefent- 
pd,  they  ordered  them  to  go  into  the  Black  Hole 
prifon;  while  others,  with  clubs  and  fcymitar^ 
prelTed  upon  them  fo  ftrong,  that  they  went  obli- 
{^  to  give  way  and  enter}  the  reft  following  like 
a  torrent*  Few  among  them,  the  foldiers  excep- 
ted, had  the  leaft  idea  of  the  dimenfions  of  the 
place;  elfe  they  would  at  all  events  have  ruftied  u- 
pon  the  guard,  and  been  cut  to  pieces,  as  the  lefler 
evil.  It  was  about  8  o!clock  when  thefe  146  un- 
h^ppy  peHbns,  exhaufted  by  continual  adion  and 
fatigue,  were  thus  oamroed  togetlier  in  a  clofe 
fultry  night,  into  a  dungeon  about  18  feet  fquare, 
Ihut  up  to  the  £•  and  S.  the, only  qoarters  from 
which  air  could  reach  theniy  hy  dead  walls,  and 
by  a  wall  and  door  to  the  N.  open  only  to  the 
W.  by  two  windows,  ftrongly  barred  with  iron, 
from  which  they  could  receive  fcarce  any  circula- 
tion of  freih  air.  They  had  been  but  few  minutes 
confined  before  every  one  fell  into  a  perfpiratjon 
fo  profufe,  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  it.  This 
brought  ,on' a  paging  thirft,  which  increafed  in  pro* 
portiorr  as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  moifture. 
Various  expedients  were  thought  of  to  give  more 
lir.  Every  man  was  ftripped,  and  every  hat  put 
in  motion:  they  feveral  times  fat  down  on  their 
tiams ;  but  eacl^  time  feverals  fell,  and  were  in- 
[lantly  fufibcated  o^  trod  to  death.  Before  ^,  their 
thirft  grew  intolerable,  and  refpiration  difficult. 
Efforts  were  ag^n  made  to  force  the  door  i  but 
Hill  in  vain.  "  Water,  water,"  became  the  ge- 
neral cry.  Some  water  was  brought ;  but  thefe 
fupplies,  like  water  fprinkled  on  fire,  only  ferved 
:o  raife  and  feed  the.. flames*  .The  confufion  be- 
came general  and  horrid,  from  the  cries  and  ra* 
rings  for  water.  This  fcene  of  mifery  proved  en- 
icrtainment  to  the  brutal  wretches  wjithout,  who 
fupplied  them  with  water^  that  they  might  have 
:he  fatisfadion  of  feeing  them  fight  tor  it,  as  they 
phrafed  it ;  and  held  up  lights  to  the  bars,  that 
:hey  might  lofe  no  part  of  the  inhuman  diverfion. 
Before  ix  o'clock,  one  third  of  the  whole  were 
lead.  Thirft  grew  intolerable :  but  Mr  Holwell 
wept  his  mouth  moift  by  fucking  the  perfpiration 
^ut  of  his  fhirt  fleeves,  and  catching  the  drops,  atf 
hey  feU  from  his  head  and  face^  By  half  an  hour 
ifter  II  moft  of  the  living  were  in  an  outrageous 
delirium.  They  found  that  water  heightened  thdr 
ineafinefles  v-  **  Airy  air,'^  was  tfalb  general  cry* 
£very  infult  that  could  be  devifed  againft  the 
piard,  'all  the  opprobrious  names  thai  the  irioe- 
-oy  and  his  o|ficen  could  be  loaded  with,  were  re- 


living as  well  as  the  dead,  which  was  very  offen- 
five.  About  two  in  the  morning,  the)r  crowded 
fo  much  to  the  windows,  that  many  died  ftand- 
ing,  being  fo  preffed  all  round,  that  they  could 
not  fall  down.  When  the  day  broke,  the  ftench 
arifing  from  the  dead  bodies  was  intolerable.  At 
that  jundure,  the  Soubah,  who  had  received  an 
account  of  the  havoc  death  had  made  among 
them,  fent  one  x>f  his  roflicers  to  enquire  if  the 
chief  furvived.  Mr  Holwc^  was  fhown  to  him ; 
and  a  little  before  6  o'clock  an  order  came  for 
their  releafe.  Thus  they  had  remained  in  this  in- 
fimial  prifon  from  8  at  night  until  6  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  poor  remains  of  146  foals,  only  %$, 
came  out  baiely  alive,  and  moft  of  them  in  a  high* 
putrid  fever.  The  dead  bodies  were  dragged  out 
of  the  hole  by  the  foldiers,  and  thrown  promifcu-. 
ouOy  into  the  ditch  of  an  unfiniihed  ravelin,  which* 
was  afterwaids  filled  vrith  eaith^ 

(5.)  Calcutta,  improved  stati  of.  The 
injuries  which  Calcutta  fuffered  at  this  time,  ($4.) 
were  foon  repaired.  It  was  ivudcen  by  Admiiah 
Watfon  and  Colonel  Clive,  early  in  1757.  The 
victory  of  PlalTey  fbltowed :  the  inhuman  Surajah 
Dowlah  was  defeated,  depofed,  and  pot  to  death  ;* 
and  Meer  Jaffier,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  Na^ 
bobfhipy  engaged  to  pdPf  an  enormous  fum  for  the 
indemnification  of  the  inhabitants.  ^  Since  that 
time  the  immenfe  acquifitidn  of  territory  by  the 
Britifh  in  this  part  of  the  world,  with  the  conftant 
fecurity  enjoyed  bv  this  city,  have  given  an  op- 
portunity of  embefliihing  and  improving  it  very: 
much.  One  of  the  greateft  of.thefe  improvements 
was  that  of  Sir  William  Jones  $  who,  on  the  15th 
Jan.  1784,  inftituted  a  fociety  for  inquiring  into 
the  hiftory  civil  and  natural,  the  antiquities,  arts* 
fciences,  and  literature  of  Afia;  and  thus  the  lite- 
rature of  £urope,  and  along  with  it,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  arts  of  humanity,  beneficence,  and 
peace,  have  at  length  attained  a  footing  in  the 
rich  empire  of  Jndoftan,  fo  long  a  jMoey  to  the  ra- 
pine and  violence  of  tyrants  and  uuirpers; 

C  ALDA,  [contrad.  for  cafida  a^^  hot  water, 
ancientiy  much  ufed  among  the  Romans,  as  a 
drink,  partly  for  pleafure,  and  partly  for  health. 

CALOARIA  JUDICIARIA9  in  our  ancient  bar- 
barous cuftoms,  the  method  of  trial  by  boiling 
water.    See  Ordsal. 

( I.)  CALDARIUM,  in  the  ancient  baths,  de- 
noted, I.  A  brazen  veffe!  or  ciftem,  placed  in  the 
hypocauftum,  full  of  hot  water,  to  be  drawn 
tlience  into  the  pi/cina  or  bath,  to  give  it  the  ne- 
ceffary  degree  of^  heat :  ».  A  ftove,  or  fudatory, 
being  a  clofe  vaulted  room,  wherein  by  hot  dry 
fumes,  without  water,  people  vrere  brought  to  a 
profufe  fweat. 

(s.)  Caldarium  jR8f  denotes  Pot  metal. 

CALDBECK,  a  village  £.  of  Cumberland. 

CALDCOT*  the  name  of  xi  Englifh  villages  s 
viz.  X.  in  Bucks,  in  Newport  parUh:  a*  7  milef 
from  Cambridge:  3.  in  Chefliire,  NW.  of  Mal- 
pas:  4.  in  Hertfordibire^  near  Afhwdl  and  Hinx- 

^        worth; 
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tp5rth:  5.  In  Gk>uceftcrfhire :  6.  in- MonmoutWh. 
7.  in  Northumberland:  8.  in  Rutlandihire :  9.  in 
Warwickihire,  ntrar  Granborougfa:  10.  in  ditto, 
near  Weddington ;  and«  1 1 .  in  Yoildh.  near  Leeds. 
(i.)  CA(/0£R9  anciently  called  Borivow,  or 
Mren  E^en^  now  Calder^  {irom  eailU^  a  wood, 
and  dory  water,  Gael.]  a  panfh  of  Scotland,  in  In- 
vemcfs-ihtre,  4  miles  long  and  a  broad ;  except  a 
part  of  it,  which  runs  up  from  the  centre  to  the 
high  country,  about  8  miles,  and  thus  makes  it 
refemble  the  letter  T.  It  is  partly  flat  and  partly 
hilly ;  and  agieeabletoits  name  abounds  with  wood 
and  water,  '^he  climate  is  excellent :  the  foil  is 
fertile,  and  produoes  almoft  all  kinds  of  plants  and 
vegetables,  that  grow  by  nature  or  cvltivation  in 
the  N.  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  acres  is  efti- 
mated  at  a6»oao,  of  which  a Uottt  4500  are  arable, 
1 8/x}o  moor  and  m^fs,  and  the  remainder  under 
wood*  broom,  and  paitupe.  The  population  in 
X791,  according  to  the  rev.  Mr  Alexander  Grant's 
report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  co6«,  and  had  in- 
creafed  i8oiiDce  1755*  There  were  410  hocfet, 
ax 00  black  cattle^  6300  iheep,  and  400  goats  in 
the  pariih,  in  1791.  Services  are  totally  abolifb* 
ed  on  the  property  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Caldcr,  the 
chief  heritor.* 

(2.)  Calmer,  a  i^ver  in  Lanarkfhire,  which  fe. 
^ates  the  pahAes  of  Blaatyre  and  Kilbride.  Its 
&hks  afror4  iron  ftone  of  an  excdlent  quality. 

(3.)CAj.DBa,a  rivttlet  inthe  above  parifh,  CN^  li) 
which  runs  through  Calo^r  wood,  (N°  19  )  and 
ibmetimea  overflows  its  banks. 
.     (4.)  CaldeIr,  a  village  •in  thepariOi^  (N*  1.) 
contaming  aboat  30  families. 

Ifi')  Caldsh,  a  village  in  Cumberland. 
16.)  Calder,  or  Cadder.  See  Caddbr. 
W'^O  Cald-er,  the  name  of  3  riven  in  Lanca- 
Ihire:  of  which  the  ift  runs  into  the  Ribble  at 
Whaley :  tJie  2d  ioto  the  Wear,  near  Garftang : 
and  the.  3d  entering  the  SW.  flde  of  Yorkihire, 
runs  £.  and  joins  the  Air6.  ' 

r  (10.)  C&LDBa  COM  IT  IS,  the  ancient  name  of 
that  whole  diftriA>  which  then  conftituted  but 
one  pariih,  but  is  now  divided  into  3 ;  viz.  East, 
MiD,and  W£8TCAi«9xa.  SeeN*^  I L,  14, 15, 1 7, 18. 
(11,  IS.)  CAbDtR,  East,  i.  a  pariih  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  ceuaty  of  Afid  Lothian.  It  abounds 
in  lime*ftone.  In  one  quarry  belonging  to  the  E. 
of  Morton,  the  ftratum  is  60  feet  thick.  s«  A  vil- 
lage in  the  parifh. 

(13.)  CALoaa  Hovsfi,  the  fint  of  Lord  Tor- 
phichen,  is  fitui^cd  a  little  W.  of  Mid  Caldbr, 
(N°  15.)  and  is  memorable  in  the  eccleflaftical  hif- 
tory  of  Scotland,  as  the  place  where  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  fupper  was  firft  difpenied  af- 
ter the  Refbrmation,  by  the  celebrated  reformer, 
John  Knox.  Lord  Torphichen  has  a  pidure  of 
Mr  Knox  in  his  hall,  with  an  infcription  on  the 
back  of  it,  mentioning  this  fad. 

(14.)  Caldcr,  Mid,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in 
^id  Lothian,  7  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  not 
above  3  broad  from  £.  to  W.  The  climate  is. 
very  healthy,  and  the  foil  light.  It  makes  good 
returns  of  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  and 
produces  luxuriant  crops  of  hay.  The  population 
in  1792,  as  ftated  by  the  rev.  Mr  WUfon  in  hisr 
report  to  Snr  J.  Sinclair,  was  1251  fouls*  and  had 
increaf6d.49t,'.iiiice  1755.    The  parifh  feeds  aoo 


horfes,  4S0  black  cattle,  and  1300  (heep,  beCdet 
fome  fwine.  It  abounds  with  free-ftone,  Ume- 
ftone,  and  iron-ftone,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
coals.    It  has  alfo  a  mineral  fynng. 

(25.)  Calder,  Mid,  a  town  in  the  above  pa- 
rifh, (N®  14.)  pleafantly  fituated,  14  miles  W. 
from  Edinburgh.  It  contained  561  inhabitants 
in  T79t.  It  has  2  fairs,  on  the  ad  Tuef  of  March 
and  Od.  and  a  weekly  market.  It  is  wdl  fituated 
for  manufa<fhires,  but  has  none  at  prefent  except 
a  paper  mill. 

(16.)  Calde*  Water.    See  K*  1. 

(f7,T8.)  Calder,  We^t:  i.  a  parifii,  and  9.  a 
village  of  Scotland,  lymg  W.  of  Mid  Caldep, 
(N**  14,  15.)  but  of  which  as  well  as  of  Fast 
Calder,  we  have  as  yet'feen  no  defcription  in 
the  Statiftical  Account. 

(19.)  Calder  Wood,  a  moft  romantic  wood, 
in  the  parifh  of  Calder,  (N<»  i.)  coofifting  of 
trees  of  all  forts,  and  the  roofl  beautifnl  fhrub- 
bery  5  fituated  on  the  high,  fteep,  and  rocky  bank* 
of  the  rivulet,  (N*  3.)  which  runs  in  a  channel  fo 
dark  and  deep,  as  to  be  quite  loft  to  the  fight 

(20.)  Calder  Wood,  a  plantation  ftill  very  cx- 
tcnfive  in  the  parifh  of  Mid  Calder,  (N*  14) 
but  formerly  flrctchlng  to  the  length  of  7  miles^ 
R  conflfls  of  oaks,  birches,  ftrs,  and  larcfac-s. 

CALDERIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  Verona. 

CALDERINUS,  Domitius,  a.  learned  critic, 
bom  at  Calderia.  He  read  le^ures  upon  polite 
literatfire  at  Rome  with  great  leputarion ;  and 
was  the  %t9L  who  ventured  to  write  uppn  the  moft 
difficult  of  the  ancient  poets.  He  died  very  young, 

in  1477- 

CALDERON,  Don  Pfedro,  De  k  Barca,  a  Spa- 
nifh  officer,  who,  after  having  fignalised  himielf 
in  the  military  profeflfion,  quitted  it  for  the  eccle- 
fiaftical,  and  then  commenced  dramatic  writer. 
His  dramatic  works  made  9  vols  in  4tOw  Soine 
Spanifti  writers  have  compared  him  to  Sbakef- 
peare.    He  flourifhed  about  1640. 

CALDER  WOOD,  David,  a  &mous  divine  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  a  diftinguifhed  writer 
in  behalf  of  the  Prefbyterians  was  deicended  of  a 
good  family  in  that  kingdom.  Being  eariy  de- 
figned  iw  the  niiniftry,  he  applied  with  great  di- 
ligence to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  ori- 
ginal tongues,  t<ie  works  of  the  fethers,  the  coun- 
cils, and  the  beft  writers  on  church  hiftory.  He 
was  fettled  about  1604  at  Crelling  near  Jedburgh. 
King  James  I.  of  Great  Britain,  being  defirous  ot 
bringing  the  church  of  Scbtlapd  nearer  to  a  con- 
formity with  that  of  England,  labomed  eanirlViy 
to  feftore  the  epifcopal  authority,  and  enlarge  the 
powbrs  of  the  bifhops  then  in  Scptland.  This  de- 
fign  was  very  warmly  oppofed  by  many  of  the 
minifters,  particularly  by  Mr  Calderwood ;  who, 
when  James  Law,  bifnop  of  Orkney,  came  to  rifit 
the  prefbyteries  of  Merfe  and  Teviotdale,  decliD«r<l 
his  jurifdidion,  by  a  paper  dated  May  5,  160S. 
But  the  kmg  fent  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  then  high 
treafurer  of  Scotland,  with  Dr  Abbot  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury^  and  two  other  diviue*, 
into  that  kingdom,  with  inftrudtoliia  to  employ 
eyei7  method  to  perfuadb  both  the  clergy  and 
hiTty  of  hl»  fmcere  defire  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  ebunrh,  and  of  his  ieal  fer  the  Proteftant  rrfi- 
giort.    Mr  CaWerwood  did  not  afRft  at  the  gfwral 
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afTl'mbly  at  Glafgow,  June  8th,  i6ftf,  ia  which 
l->rd  Dunbar  prefided  as  commifliotier ;  but  con- 
lidered  every  thing  tran{^i(fted  in.it  as  null  and 
void.     In  May  foUowing<   king  James  went  to 
Scotland;  and  on  the  17th  Jcme  held  a  parliament 
at  Edinburgh :  when  the  clefgy  met  in  one  of  the 
cHurches,  to  advife  with  the  bi/hops.    This  af- 
fombly  was  contrived  in  order  to  refemble  the 
E  ngliih  convocation.   Mr  Calderwood  was  prefent 
a.t  it,  but  declared  publicly  (;hat  he  did  not  take 
any  fuch  meetings  to  refemble  a  convocation; 
and  being  oppofed  by  Dr  Whitforid  and  Dr  Ha- 
milton, who  favoured  the  bilhops,   he  took  his 
Itfave  of  them  in  thcfe  words :  "  It  is  abfurd  to 
iee  men  fitting  in  filks  and  fatins,  and  to  cry  po- 
vorty  in  the  kirk,   when  purity  is  departinjj.'* 
The  parliament  proceeded  in  the  mean  while  in 
the  difpatch  of  bufinefs;   and  J/lr  Calderwood, 
"With  feveral  other  minifters,  being  informed  that 
a  bill  was  depending  to  empower  the  king,  with 
the  advice  of  the  archbilhops,  bifhops,  and  fuch  a 
number  of  the  miniftry  as  he  fhould  think  proper, 
to  confider  and  conclude  as  to  matters  decent  for 
the  external  policy  of  the  chnrch,  not  repugnant 
to  the  word  pf  God  j  and  that  fuch  concluflons 
fhould  have  the  ftren^th  and  power  of  eccleliafti- 
cal  laws.    Againft  this  they  protefted,  for  4  rear 
fons:     "  I.  Becaufe  the  church  was  fo  perfeft, 
that,  inftead  oi  needing  reformation,  it  might  be 
a  pattern  to  others :  a.  General  aflemblies,  as  now 
eflablifhed  by  law,  and  which  ought  always  to 
continue,  might  by  this  means  be  overthro^vn: 
3-  Becaufe  it  might  be  a  means  of  creating  fchifm, 
and  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church :  4.  Be- 
caufe they  had  received  afluranccfe,  that  no  at- 
tempts fhould  be  made  to  bring  them  to  a  conform, 
mity  with  the  church  of  England.    They  defire 
therefore,  that  all  thoughts  of  paffliig  fuch  a  law 
might  be  laid  afide  i  but  in  cafe  this  be  not  done, 
they  proteft  for  themfelves  and  their  brethren  who 
ihall  adhere  to  them,  that  they  can  yield  no  obe- 
dience to  this  law  wheii  it  ftiall  be  enabled,  be- 
caufe it  is  definitive  of  the  liberty  of  the  church ; 
and  therefore  fhall  fubmit  to  (uch  penalties,  and 
undergo  fuch  punifhments,  as  may  be  inBi<5ted  on 
them  for  difobeying  that  taw."    This  protefl  was 
prefented  to  the  clerk  regifter,  who  refufed  to 
read  it  before  the  ftates  in  parliament.    However, 
though  not  read,  it  had  its  cffedt ;  for  although 
the  bill  had  the  confent  of  parliament,  yet  the  king 
caufed  it  to  be  laid  alide,  and  not  long  after  call- 
ed a  general  affembly  at  St  Andrews.    Soon  after 
the  parliament  was  diffolved,  and  Mr  Calderwood 
was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  high  com- 
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lebrated  piece,  entitled  AJtare  UamafefiluM*  Iff 
Calderwood  having,  in  16249  been  affli(5ted  with 
a  long  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing  having  been 
heard  of  him  for  fome  time,  one  Patrick  Scot,  as 
Calderwo©d  himlfelf  informs  us,  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  was  dead ;  and  thereupon  wrote  a  re- 
cantation in  his  name,  as  if,  before  his  deceife,  he 
had  changed  his  JTetitiments.  This  impofture  be- 
ing detected,  Scot  went  over  to  Holland,  and  ftaid 
3  weeks  at  Amfterdam,  where  htf  made  a  diligent 
fearch  for  the  author  of  Altare  Datriafcenum^  with 
a  defign  to  have  difpatched  him.  But  Calderwood 
had  privately  retired  into  his  own  country,  where 
he  lived  feveral  years.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king 
had  furniihed  him  with  the  matter  for  the  pre- 
tended recantation,  and  that  he  only  put  it  in 
order.  During  his  retirement,  he  colle(fted  all  the 
memorials  reflating  to  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of 
Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation 
to  the  death  of  king  James ;  which  coUedion  ia. 
flifl  preferved  in  the  univerfity  library  of  Glafgow": 
that  which  was  publilhc'd  under  the  title  of  "  The 
true  hiftofy  of  Scotland,"  is  only  an  extra<3:  fi-ojn 
it.  In  the  ad vertifement  prefixed  to  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  his  Altare  Damafcenum  mention  is  made 
of  his  being  minifter  of  Pencartland  near  Edin- 
burgh in  i6.;8 ;  but  we  6nd  nothing  (aid  there,  or 
any  when?  elfc,  of  his  death.  He  was,  a  man  of 
found  learning  and  quick  parts. 

( f .)  CALDEY,  an  ifland  in  Pembrokefhire,  % 
miles  S\V.  of  Fenby. 

(1.)  Caluey  M4.0NA, )  two  Villages   iii  Che- 

(.3.)  Caldey  Pauva,  i  (hire,    feated    on    the 
Dee,  near  Hyle  Lake. 

CALDICOT,  in  the  parifh  of  Guiting-Power, 
Glouceflerfhirc. 

CALDMERTQN,  a  town  in  Northumberland. 

CALDMORE,  in  Staffordfhire,  N.  of  Walfal. 

(i.)  *  CALDRON.  »./.  Ichauldron,  Ft.  from 
caliJus,  Lat.]    A  pot ;  a  boiler ;  a  kettle. — 
In  the  midft  of  all 

There  placed  was  a  caldron  wide  and  tall, 

Upon  a  mighty  furnace,  burning  hot.  Fairy  Q» 
Some  flrip  the  fkin,  fome  portion  out  the 
fpo»]; 

The  limbs,  yet  tremblingi  in  the  caldrons  boil ; 

Som:  on  the  6re  the  reeking  entrails  broil. 

Dry  den*  s  J^nfid,^ 
— In  the  late  eruptions,  this  great  hollow  was  like 
a^vaft  cnldront  hlled  witli  glowing  and   melted 
matter,  which,  as  it  boiled  over  in  any  part,  ran 
down  the  fides  Of  the  mountain.  Addifon. 

(».)  Caldrons, arc;  much  larger  than  "  pol:, 
boilers,  or  kettles,"  v}  1.)  and  arb  commonly  made 


miffion  court  at  St  Andrews,  on  the  8th  of  July    of  copper ;  having  a  movoable  iron  handle,  where 

following,  to  anfvver  for  his  mutinous  and  fediti-    ^'  ^'  "- —  *' '*"'^  '*^" *"'^'*'' 

ous  behaviour.  July  loth,  Uie  king  came  to  that 
city  in  perfon ;  when  Mr  Calderwo(xlr-bcing  call- 
ed upon,  and  refuling  to  comply  with  what  the 
ting  in  perfon  required  of  him,  was  committed  to 
prifon.  Afterwards  the  privy  council  ordered 
him  to  banifh  himfelf  out  of  the  king's  dominions 
before  Michaelmas  next ;  .and  not  to  return  with- 
out licence.  Having  applied  to  the  king  for  a 
prorogation  of  his  fentence  without  fuccefs,  be- 
caufe he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  oftence, 
nor  promife  conformity  for  the  future,  he  retired 
to  Holland,  where,  in  1623,  he  pubiiikcd  his  cc- 
VoulV.  PartH. 


by  to  hang  them  on  the  chimney  hook. 

(3.)  Caldrons,  boiling  in,  [ca/darih  dccoquc 
rct)  is  a  capital  puniftunent  fpoken  of  in  writers 
of  the  middle  age,  decreed  to  divers  forts  of  cri- 
minals, but  chiefly  to  debafcrs  of  the  coin.  One 
of  the  torments,  inflided  on  the  ancient  Chriftian 
martyrs,  was  boiling  in  caldrons  of  water,  oil, 
&c. 

CALDWALL,  Richird,  a  learned  Englifh  phy- 
fician,  bom  in  Staflbrdfhire  about  1513.  He  flu- 
fliod  phyfic  j\]L  Oxford;  and  was  examined,  ad- 
mitt*^!  into,  and  made  cenfor  of,  the  collejre  l3f 
pbyficiaas  at  Lomlofl,  all  in  one  day.  Six  weeks 
E  e  e  e  after 
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ifter  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  ele<ft8 ;  and  in  1570, 
was  ele<5led  prelident.  He  wrote  fcveral  medical 
pieces,  and  trantlated  a  book  on  the  art  of  fuTijery, 
Written  by  one  Horatio  More,  a  Florentine  phy- 
(ician,  We  learn  from  Cambden,  that  Caldwall 
founded  a  chirurgical  lefture  in*  the  college  of 
phyficians,  and  endowed  it  with  a  handfome  fa- 
lary.     He  died  in  1585. 

CALDWELL,  the  name  of  4  villages ;  viz.  i. 
near  Bedford :  1,  in  Stapenhill  parilh,  Derbyfti.  3. 
in  Worccfterihire,  near  Kidderminfter :  and  4.  in 
Yorkfhire,  near  Forcet. 

(i.)  CALF,  or  Kale,  a  fpecies  of  brassjca. 

(l.)  CALE,    SEA.      SeeCRAMBE. 

C  ALE  Ay  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygafnia 
fcqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  49th  order,  Compofitae.  The  receptacle 
is  paleaceous,  the  pappus  hairy»  and  the  calyx 
imbricated.    There  are  3  fpecies. 

CAL'E-ACTfe.    See  Artemisium,  H^  i. 

(|.)  CALEB,  the  fon  of  Jephunneh,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  one  of  the  la  fpios  who  were  fent  to 
view  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  only  one  who 
joined  with  Jofliua  in  giving  a  favourable  report 
of  it.  Num.  xiii  and  xiv.  His  capture  of  Hebron, 
defeat  of  the  Anakims,  and  portioning  of  his 
daughter  Achfah,  are  recorded  in  Joih.  xiv,  6-15. 
XV,  13-19,  and  Judg.  i,  9-15.  This  hero  had  3 
fons  and  a  numerous  pofterity.  He  is  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  two  following.  See  N®  1  &  3. 

(2.)  Caleb,  or  Chelubai,  the  fon  of'Hezron, 
had  3' wives, .%  concubines,  and  a  numerous  pof- 
terity. I  Chron.  ii. 

(3.)  Caleb,  the  fon  of  Hur,  and  gi^ndfon  of 
Caleb,  N°  ^.  'His  pofterity  peopled  the  whole 
country  about  Bethlehem,  Kirjath-jcarim,  &c. 

( 4 .)  Ca  L  e  B,  or  J  a  city  of  Judah,  where  Ca- 

Caleb-Ephratah,  \  leb,  (N'^a.)  and  his  virife 
Ephratah  dwelt.  To  the  elders  of  this  town, 
David  fent  part  of  the  fpoils  he  took  from  the 
Amalekites.  1  Sam.  xxx,  14. 

♦  CALECHE.    The  fame  with  Calash.  ' 

(t.)  CALEDONIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Scot- 
land. From  the  teftimonies  of  Tacitu^  Dio,  and 
Solinus,  we  find,  that  the  ancient  Caledonia  com- 
prehended all  that  country  lying  N.  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde.  In  proportion  as  the  Silures  or  Cim- 
bri  advanced  toward  the  N.  the  Calt»donians,  be- 
ing circumfcribed  within  narrower  limits,  were 
forcfd  to  emigrate  into  the  illands  on  the  weftern 
cpafts  of  Scotland,  It  is  in  this  perioil,  probably, 
we  ought  to  place  the  firft  great  migration  of  the 
BritiHi  Gael  into  Ireland ;  that  kingdom  being 
much  nearer  to  the  promontory  of  Galloway  ind 
Cantire,  than  many  of  the  Scottilh  ifles  are  to  the 
continijnt  of  North  Britain.  To  the  country  which 
the  Caledonians  poireiled,  they  gave  the  name  of 
Ctiel'doch ;  which  is  the  only  appellation  the  Scots, 
who  fpeak  the  Gaelic  language,  know  for  their 
own  divition  of  Britain.  Cael-doch  is  a  compound 
made  up  of  Carl  or  Caely  the  firft  colony  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  who  emigrated  into  Britain,  and 
iloch^  a.  diAri<^  or  divifion  of  a  country.  The 
Romans,  by  tranfpofing  the  tetter  /  in  Cael^  and  by 
foftening  into  a  Latin  termination  the  ch  of  docb^ 
formed  the  well  known  name  of  Caledonia.  This 
appears  to  be  a  much  morj  natural  etymology 
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than  that  of  Camden,  from  the  old  Britiih  word 
kaledy  bard^  becaufe  the  people  were  a  hardy 
ruftic  race. 

(a.)  Caledonia,  the  name  of  a  fettlement  made 
by  the  Scots  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  galph  of  Da- 
rien,  in  1698 ;  out  of  which  they  were  ftarved  at 
the  requeft  of  the  Eaft  India  company ;  for  the 
Englifh  government  who  at  firft  encouraged  the 
fettlement,  afterwards  prohibited  the  other  co- 
lonies from  fending  them  any  provifions ;  fo  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1700.  Such  are  the 
blefled  fruits  of  monopolies.  This  piece  of  bar- 
barous policy,  with  the  nuiflacre  of  Glenco,  ftam^ 
indelible  infamy  on  the  reign  and  cbaradker  of 
K.  William  III. 

(3.)  Caledonia,  New,  an  ifland  in  the  fouth 
fea,  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook,  and  next  to 
Hew  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  the  largeft  that 
has  yet. been  difcovered  in  that  fea.    It  extends 
from  19^  37'  to  %%"*  30'  Lat.  S.  and  from  163* 
37'  to  i67*  14'  Lon.  E.    Its  length  from  W^. 
to  SW.  is  about  80  leagues;  but  its  greateft 
breadth  dofts  not  exceed  10  leagues.    This  ifland 
is  diverfified  by  hills  and  valleys  of  various  fize 
and  extent.    From  the  hills  iffue  abundance  of 
rivulets,  which  contribute  to  fertilize  the  plains. 
Along  its  NE.  ihore  the  land  is  flat ;  and  being 
well  watered,  and  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants 
after  their  manner,  appeared  to  great  advantage 
to  captain  Cook's  people.    Were  it  not,  indeed, 
for  thofe  fertile  fpots  on  the  plains,  the  whole 
country  would  be  a  dreary  wafte :  the  mountains 
and  higher  parts  of  the  land  are  in  general  inca- 
pable oif  cultivation.  Thev  confift  chiefly  of  rocks, 
many  of  which  are  ftiU  ot  mundie;  the  little  foil 
tiiat  is  upon  them  is  fcorched  and  burnt  up  by 
the  fun ;  it  is,  however,  covered  with  coarfe  grafs 
and  other  plants,  and  here  and  there  covered  with 
trees  and  (hrubs.    The  country  in  |eneral  bears 
a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  which  lie  under  the  feme  parallel  of  lati- 
tude.   Several  of  its  natural  produ^ons  are  the 
fame,  and  the  woods  are  without  underwood,  as 
in  that  country.    The  whole  coaft  feems  to  b; 
furrounded  by  reefs  and  Ihoals,  which  render  all 
accefs  to  it  extremely  dangerous ;  but  at  the  feme 
time  guard  the  coafts  againft  the  wind  and  fea ; 
rendering  it  eafily  navigable  along  the  coaft  by  ca- 
noes, and  caufing  it  abound  with  fiih.    Every 
part  of  the  coaft  feems  to  be  inhabited ;  the  plan- 
tations in  the  plains  are  laid  out  with  great  judge- 
ment, and  cultivated  with  much  labour.    They 
begin  their  cultivation  by  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs, 
&c.  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  but  have 
no  notion  of  prei'jrving  its  vigour  by  manure; 
they,  however,  recruit  it  by  letting  it  he  for  fome 
years  untouched.    On  the  beach  was  found  a  large 
irregular  mafs  of  rock,  not  lefs  than  a  cube  of  10 
feet,  confift ing  of  a  clofe-grained  ftone,  fpecklet'k 
full  of  granates  fomewhat  bigger  than  pms  heads, 
from  whence  it  feems  probable  that  fome  valuable 
minerals  may  be  found  on  this  ifland.    It  difers 
from  all  the  other  iflands  yet  difcovered  in  the 
South  Sea,  in  being  entirely  deftitute  of  volcanic 
produdions.     Several  plants  of  a  new  fpecies 
were  found,  particularly  a  new  fpecies  of  pafiron 
flower;  and  a  few  young  bread  fruit  trees,  not 
then  fufiicicntly  grown  to  bear  fruit,  feemed  to 
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lave  come  up  without  culture :  plantains  and  fu- 
:ar  canes  are  here  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  co- 
oa  nut  trees  are  fmall  and  thinly  planted.  Seve- 
al  Caputi,  or  Melaleuca  trees  were  alfo  found 
n  flower.  Mufquetos  are.  very  numerous.  A  great 
ariety  of  birds  were  fcen  of  different  clafles,  for 
he  moft  part  entirely  new ;  particularly  a  beau- 
iful  fpccies  of  parrot  before  unknown  to  zoolo- 
:ifts.  A  new  fpecies  of  fifh,  of  the  genus  called 
ly  Linnxus  t£traodon»  was  caught ;  and  its 
iver,  which  was  very  large,  prefented  at  f«pper. 
Several  fpecies  of  this  genus  being  reckoned  poi- 
jnous,  and  this  fpecies  being  remarkably  ugly, 
heifers  Forfters  hinted  their  fupicions  of  its  qua- 
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tended  to  a  fmall  lattecn  yard  the  end  of  which 
is  fixed  to  a  notch  in  the  deck. 

(4.)  Caledonia,  New,  inhabitants,  cus- 
toms, &c«  OF.  The  inhabitants  are  very  floirt, 
t^ll,  and  in  general  well  proportioned ;  their  fea- 
tures mild  ;  their  beards  and  hair  black,  and  ftrong- 
ly  frizzled,  fo  as  to  be  fomewhat  woolly,  in  fome 
individuals :  their  colour  is  a  dark  chefnut  brown. 
A  few  meafured  6  feet  4  inches.  They  are  re- 
markably courteous,  not  at  all  addided  to  pilfei> 
ing ;  in  which  character  of  honefty  they  are  fin^ 
gular,  all  the  other  nations  in  the  South  Sea  be- 
ing remarkably  thieviih.  Some  wear  their  hair 
long  and  tie  it  up  to  the  crown  of  their  heads ; 


icy  ;  but  the  temptation  of  a  nelh  meal,  and  the    others  fuHei-  only  a  large  lock  to  grow  on  each 


Hu ranees  of  captain  Cook,  that  he  had  formerly 
•aten  this  identical  fort  of  fifli  without  harm,  got 
he  better  of  their  fcruples.  Its  oilinefs,  however, 
hough  it  had  no  other  bad  tafte,  prevented  them 
rom  taking  above  a  morfel  or  two,  In  a  few 
;ours  after  they  had  retired  to  reft^  they  were  a- 
vakentd  by  very  alarming  fymptoros,  being  all 
Wzed  with  an  extreme  giddineft :  their  hands  and 
ect  benumbed,  fo  that  they  were  fcarcely  able  to 
:rawl ;  and  a  great  languor  and  oppreifion  fei- 
ring  them.  Emetics  were  admin iftcrod  with  fome 
iiccefs,  but  fudorifices  gave  the  greateft  relief, 
lome  dogs  who  had  eaten  the  remainder  of  the 
ivcr  were  likewife  taken  ill ;  and  a  pig  which  had 
^aten  the  entrails  died  fooo  after,  having  fwelled 

0  an  unufual  fize.  The  effeAs  of  this  poifon  did 
lot  go  entirely  off  in  lelis  than  fix  weeks.  There 
ire  great  numbers  of  turtles  on  this  ifl;ind.  The 
louies,  or  huts,  are  circular,  fomething  like  a 
3ee-hive,  and  full  as  clofe  and  warm ;  the  entrance 
s  by  a  long  fquare  hole,  juil  big  enough  to  admit 

1  man  bent  double :  the  fide  walls  are  about  4  j- 
eet  high :  but  the  roof  is  lofty  and  peaked  to  a 
>oint  at  the  top.  The  framing  is  of  fjnall  fpars, 
ceds,  &c.  and  both  fides  and  roof  are  thick,  and 
:lofe  covered  with  thatch  made  of  coarfe  long 
rrafs.  In  the  infide  of  the  houfe  are  fet  up  pofts, 
:o  which  crofs  fpars  are  fiaftened«  and  plat&rma 
made,  for  the  convenincy  of  laying  any  thing  on. 
^ome  houfes  have  two  floors,  one  above  another ; 
ihe  floor  is  laid  with  dried  grais  and  mats  are 
TpreaJ  for  the  principal  people  to  fit  or  deep  on. 
[n  thefe  their  is  no  pafifage  for  the  fmoke  but 
^lirough  the  door;  they  were  intolerably  finoky, 
md  infupportably  hot  to  thoie  unaccuflomed  to 
hem :  probably  the  fmoke  is  intended  to  drive 
>ut  the  mufquetos  which  fwarm  here.  Thejr 
:ommonly  ered  %  or  i^  of  thefe  huts  near  eacn 


fide  which  they  tie  up  in  clubs ;  many  others  at 
well  as  all  the  women  wear  it  cropt  fiiort.  They 
ufe  a  kind  of  comb  made  of  fticks  oi  hard  wood, 
from  7  to  10  inches  long,  and  about  the  thickneff 
cf  knitting  needles.  Thele  copbs  they  alfo  wear 
in  their  hair  on  one  fide  of  theu-  head.  Some  ha4 
a  kind  of  concave  (:ylindrical  fliff  black  cap,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  great  ornament  among  them, 
and  was  fuppofed  to  be  worn  only  by  the  chiefs 
and  warriors.  The  men  go  naked  ;  only  tying^ 
a  firing  round  their  middle,  and  another  round 
their  neck.  A  little  piece  of  a  brown  cloth  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  fig-tree,  fometimes  tucked  up  .(o 
the  belt,  and  fbmetimes  pendulous,  icarcely  dfr- 
ferves  the  name  of  ^  covering ;  nor  indeed  does 
it  feem  intended  fr>r  it.  This  piece  of  cloth  is 
foi.*  .'times  of  fuch  a  length,  that  the  extremity  is 
faftened  to  the  ftring  round  the  neck;  to  this 
firing  they  lijtiewife  hang  finall  round  beads  of  a 
pale  green  nephritic  flone.  They  had  alfo  coarfe 
garments  made  of  a  fort  of  matting ;  but  they 
feemed  never  to  wear  them,  except  when  in  their 
canoes  and  unemployed.  The  women  feemed  to 
be  in  a  fervilc  flate  ?  they  were  the  only  perfons 
who  had  any  employment,  and  feveral  of  them 
brought  bundles  of  flicks  and  fuel  on  their  backs  i 
thofe  who  had  children  carried  them  on  their 
backs  in  a  kind  of  fatchel.  The  women  alfo  dig 
up  the  earth  to  plant  it.  They  are  in  general  of 
a  dark  chefhut,  and  fometiroes  mahogany  brown ; 
their  ftaturc  middle-fizcd,  though  fome  are  tall, 
and  their  whole  form  rather  ftout,  and  fomewhat 
clumfy .  Their  drefs  is  a  fh ort  petticoat  or  fringe^ 
confifting  of  filaments  or  little  cords,  about  % 
inches  long,  faftened  to  a  very  long  firing,  which 
they  tie  feveral  times  round  their  waift.  Thefe 
filaments  lie  above  each  other  in  feveral  layers,  all 
round  the  body,  bot  do  not  near  coyer  the  thigh : 


jther  under  a  clufter  of  lofty  fif-trees,  wbofe  leaves    they  were  fometimes  dyed  black ;  but  frequently 


u:e  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  ca- 
loes  are  heavy  clumfy  veiTels,  made  of  two  trees 
loUowed  out,  having  a  raifcd  gunnel  about  tvro 
nches  high,  and  dofed  at  each  end  with  a  bulk 
lead  of  the  fame  height ;  fo  &at  the  whole  is  like 
]  long  fquare  trough,  about  3  feet  fhorter  than 
he  body  of  the  canoe*  Two  canoes  thus  fitted 
ire  faftened  to  each  other  about  3  feet  afunder, 
jy  means  of  crofs  fpars,  which  proje^  about  a 
-oot  over  each  fide.    Over  thefe  is  laid  a  deck 


of  a  dirty  grey.  There  was  not  a  fingle  inflancc, 
during  the  fhips  flay  at  this  ifland,  of  the  women 
permitting  any  indecent  familiarity  with  an  Euro- 
pean. The  general  omainents  of  both  fcxes  are 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  amulets,  and  Jvracelets  made 
of  fhdls,  ftones,  &c.  Notwithflanding  the  inof- 
fenfive  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  ot  New  Ca- 
ledonia^  they  are  well  provided  with  offenfive 
weapons;  as  clubs,  fpears,  darts,  and  flings. — 
Their  clubs  are  about  %\  feet  longi  and  varioufly 


nade  of  plank  and  fmall  round  fpars,  on  which  fonned ;  fome  like  a  fcythe,  others  like  a  pick* 
hey  have  a  hearth,  and  generally  a  fire  burning ;  ax ;  fome  with  a  head  like  a  hawk,  others  with 
ihey  arc  navigated  by  one  or  two  latteen  fjuls,  ex-    round  heads ;  but  all  are  neatly  made,  and  onu^ 
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mfnted  whh  carvings.  The  flings  are 
but  they  form  the  ftcnes  into  a  ihapc,  Ibmething 
like  an  egg.  They  drive  the  dart  by  the  affiftance 
of  ihort  cords  knobbed  at  one  end  and  looped  at 
the  other,  called  by  the  feamen  beckrtf,  Thefe 
contain  a  quantity  of  red  wool  taken  from  the 
great  Indian  bat.  Boivs  and  arrows  are  wholly 
unknown  among  them.  Their  language  bears  no 
affinity  to  that  fpoken  in  the  otlur  South  Sea 
jflajids,  the  word  arrekte  and  one  or  two  more  ex- 
cepted. This  is  the  more  extraoitlinary,  as  diJTer* 
ent  dialefts  of  one  language  were  fpoken  not  only 
in  the  eaftcrly  iflands,  but  at  New  Zealand.  Thtir 
only  mufical  inftrumcnt  is  a  kind  of  whittle ;  a 
little  polifhcd  piece  of  brov.'n  wood  about  two 
Inches  long,  fliaped  like  a  bell,  though  apparently 
folid,  with  a  rope  fixed  at  the  fmall  end;  two 
holes  are  made  m  it  near  the  bafe,  and  another 
near  the  infertion  of  the  rope,  all  which  commu- 


nicate with  each  other ;  and  by  blowing  in  the 
uppermoft,  a  fhrill  found  like  whittling  is  produ- 
ced. Many  of  thefe  people  were  obferved  to  have 
prodigioufly  thick  legs  and  arms,  which  feemed 
to  be  afre<5led  with  a  kind  of  leprofyj  the  fwclling 
was  extremely  hard,  but  the  ftin  was  not  alike 
harfti  and  fcaly  in  ali  thofe  that  were  afflid^d  with 
the  diforder.  The  preternatural  expansion  of  tlie 
arm  or  leg  did  not  appear  to  be  a  great  inconve- 
nience to  them ;  and  they  very  rarely  felt  any  pain 
in  it;  but  in  Ujme  the  dilbrder  began  to  form 
blotches,  which  ire  marks  of  a  great  degree  of  vi- 
rulence. They  buiy  their  dead  in  the  ground. 
*the  grave  of  a  chief  who  had  been  flain  in  battle 
fefembled  a  large  mple-|i{ll,  and  was  decorated 
with  fpears,  daks,  paddies^  &c.  alt  ftuck  upright 
In  the  ground  about  it.  Lieutenant  Rckerfgill 
was  fhowed  a  chief  whom  they  named  Tea^oma^ 
r.nd  ftyled  their  arrekee  or  klnf^ ;  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  their  government,  and  nothing 
^t  all  of  their  reljgion. '  They  had  no  idea  of 'goats, 
liogs,  dogs,  or  cats.  * 

CALEDONIANS,  one  of  the  general  names 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  as  welhas 
of  a  particular  tribe.  When  the  tribes  of  North 
Britain  were  attacked  by  the  Romans,  they  en- 
tered into  aflbciationsf  tthat,  by  uniting  their 
(Irength  they  might  be  more  able  to  repel  the 
pommon  enemy.  The  partfcular  name  of  that 
tribe,  w.hich  either  its  fupen'or  power  or  pailitary 
reputation  placed  al  the  head  of  the  aflbciation, 
was  the  general  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  all 
confederates.  Hence  the  Moeatjc,  ,  who  with 
other  tribes  inhabited  the  dittri^s  of  Scotland  ly- 
ing S.  of  the  Frith,  and  the  Caledokians,  who 
•inhabited  the  W,  and  NW.  parts,  (particular- 
ly Argyll,  Lorn,  Stratheam,  and  Perthlhire,)  en- 
grofled  all  the  glory  which  belonged  ia  common 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  to  all  the  other  nar* 
tions  then  fettled  Jn  North  Britain.  For  the  fajne 
reafon  the  name  of  Mttata  was  entin*ly  forgctton 
by  foreign  writers  after  the  31!  century,  and  even 
that  of  Caledonians  bpt  feldom  mentioned  aft^ 
the  4th.  Briton* f  Caledonians^  Meraia-y  and  Bar* 
ii.riattjf  arc  tHe  names  conftantiy  given  Jo  the 
f  ;d  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  by  Tacitus, 
J  vfcKlian,  Dio,  Spartian,  Vopifcus,  and  other  an- 
nv\]\  writers.  The  fucceflors  of  thefe  people  are 
palled  Pidtsy  Scots,  and  Attacots,  by  fome  Roman 
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fimple,    writers  of  the  4t!h  century.    The  origin  of  the  ap- 
pellation ScoTi  and  Picti,  introduced  by  latcf 
Roman  authors,  has  occafioned  much  controverfy 
among  the  antiquarians  of  thefe  days.    The  dli- 
pute  (eems  now  to  be  fuUy  decided  by  feme  learn- 
ed critics  of  the  prefent  century,  whofe  know- 
ledge of  the  Gaelic  language  afHfted  their  inveftiga- 
tion.  See  Scotland, Pi CTS,  and  Highlanders. 
CALEFACIENTIA,  (  in  medicine,  heating  or 
CALEFACIENTS,    S  warming  medicii^^ 
(i.)*CALEFACTION.   »./  [from  cairfariof 
I-at.] .  I.  The  ad  of  heating  any  thing.     2.  The 
ftate  of  being  heated.  "  • 

(2,)  Calefaction  may  be  farther  defined, 
the  produftion  of  h'eat  iii  a  bpdy  from  the  adictt 
pf  fire,  or  that  impulfe  imprefl^d  ^y  a  hot  body 
on  others  around  it.  It  is  ufcd  in  pharmacy,  by 
Way  of  diftinAion  from  coctiom,  whi^h  impiies 

BOILING. 


•  CALEFACTIVE.  aJJ.  [from  cale/acioy  Lat,] 
That  which  makes  any  thing  hot ;  heating. 

CALEFACTORINESS,  »./.  Warmth.  Scctt. 

•  CALEFACTORY,  adj.  [from  caU/ado,  Lat.l 
That  which  heats.  ' 

( I.)  *  To  CALEFY.  V.  a.    To  make  hot. 

(2.)  ♦  To  Calefy,  v.  «.  [calejlo^  Latin.]  To 
grow  hot:  to  be  heated,— Cryftal  will  cale/j  un- 
to ele^ricity ;  that  is,  a  power  to  attrad  ftraws, 
or  light  bodies,  and  convert  the  needle,  fretrly 
placed.  Brown' J  Fulmar  firrours. 

CALE-HILL,  a  village  near  Charing,  Kent. 

(i.)  CALENBERG,  a  caftle  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality,-  N®  a.  feated  on  the  river  Leine, 
I  ?  miles  i  of  Hanover,  antl  fnbjedt  to  the  Eledor, 
Lon.  9, 43;  p.  Lat.  5a.  20.  N. 

(2.)  Calenberg,  a  principality  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  one  of  the  4  divlfions  of  Brunfwick ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Verdcn,  on  the 
E.  by  the  principality  of  Zell,  on  the  S.  by  thofe 
of  Grul»enhageh  and  'Wolfcnbuttle,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Weftphalia.  Sec  Brunswick,  N*»  11,  §  1. 

(!.)•  CALENDAR.  «./  [calend^^rium,  I-at] 

A  regifter  of  the  year,  in  which  the  months,  and 

ftated  times,  are  marked,  as  feftivals  and  holidays* 

What  hath  this  day  deferv'd  ?  what  hath  it 

done, 

That  it  in  golden  letter  ihould  be  fet 

Among  the  high-  tides,  in  the  calendar  ? 

Shake  fp.  JT.  yohn^ 
— Wc  compute  from  calendars  differing  from  oac 
another;  the  compute  of  one  anticipating  that 
of  t)ie  other*  Bro*wnr^  • 
I       Curs'd  be  the  day  when  firft  I  did  appear ; 

Let  it  bloted  from  the  calendar. 

Left  it  pollute  the  month !        Drydn*s  Fahles. 

(i.\  Calendar,  in  aftronomy  and  chronology. 
See  Kalendai^.    . 

(3.)  CAt^ENDAR,  New  French,  a  diihibutioQ 
of  time  entirely  new,  adopted  by  the  French  Con- 
tention, foon  after  the  abolition  of  royalty,  in 
1791 ;  and  ft  ill  continued  with  ▼ery  Kttic  altera- 
tion, by  the  prefent  government  c*  Fnmcc.  In 
this  calendar,  the  year  comnences  at  midnight, 
on  the  beginnmg  of  that  day,  on  which  the  true  an- 
tumnal  equinox  falls,  by  the  obfervatory  of  Finis, 
The  year  is  divided  into  19  equal  months,  of  30 
d^ys  each  %  after  which  five  fupplementary  day* 
are  added,  to  complete  the  365  day«  of  the  ordi* 
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Thefe  five  diys  do  not  belong  to  any    perature  of  the  air,  or  the  ftate  of  the  vegetation,* 

See  the  Table^  Each  day  from  midnight  to  mid- 
nighty  is  divided  into  10  parts,  each  part  into  10 
others,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft  meafurable  portion 
of  time.  The  days  of  the  decade  are  denomina- 
ted from  the  firft  ten  numbers,  thus;  Primdi, 
Duodi,  Tridi,  Quatridi,  Quintidi,  Sextidi,  Septidi, 
Oi^tidi,  Nonidi,  Decadi.  In  the  almanac,  or 
annual  calendar,  inftead  of  the  numerous  names 
tion  of  the  equinox  requires  it,  which  w^  pall    of  faints,  in  the  popifh  calendars,  every  day  is  in- 

fcribed  with  the  name  of  fome  animal,  utenfil, 
work,  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable,  fuited  to  the 
day  or  the  feafop.  Tlie  following  table  exhibits 
the  names  of  the  months,  with  their  fignification 


nary  year. 

month.  They  were  firft  named  Sam  s-Cul lot- 
tides,  in  honour  of  the  Sanj-Cuhttesy  or  inferior 
ranks  of  fociety  ;  but  this  name  was  changed,  (and 
it  is  the  only  change  made  in  the  calei^lar,)  foon 
after  the  revolution  in  July  1794.  Each  month  is 
divided  into  three  decades  of  10  days  each  5  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  ifl,  ad,  and  3d  decade.  The  years 
which  receive  an  intercalary  day,  .vhen  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  equinox  requires  it,  which  w^  pal 
embolifmic,  biilextile,  or  leap  years,  the  French  call 
Olympic ;  and  the  period  of  4  years,  ending  with 
an  Olympic  year,  is  called  an  olympiad.  The  in- 
tercalary day,  on  that  occafion,  is  placed  after  the 


ordinary  5  fupplementary  days,  and,   being  the    and  duration :  and  will  fait  any  year  except  leap 


laft  day  of  the  Olympic  year,  is  dedicated  to 
Olympic  games  to  oe  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
revolution ;  and  to  the  renovation  of  the  national 
oath,  **  To  live  free  or  die.**  The  months  have 
all  new  names,  expreffive  of  their  refpeftive  re- 
lations, either  to  the  fcafop  of  the  ycar^  the  tem- 


year ;  when  by  the  intervention  of  the  19th  Feb. 
the  firft  of  Germinal  happens  upon  the  aoth  of 
March,  and  every  day  thereafter  one  day  later 
^han  is  Itated  in  the  taole,  till  the  6th  fisppiemenr 
tary  day,  on  the  iift  Sept  brings  the  French  ca-; 
lendar  to  its  ufual  equation  with  the  Gregorian. 


Table  of  the  Months  and  Supplementary  Days,  according  tq  the  New  Fubnch  CALSNDitt. 


Names. 

C  Vindemiaire, 
Autumn*     \  Bmmaire» 

(.  Frimairie, 

r  Niybfe, 
WiHTSK.    i  Pluuiofe, 

C  Ventofe, 
•  €  Germinal^ 
Spring.       ^  Floreal, 

(.Priarial,  - 

rMeffidor, 
Summer.     •}  Tbermidor 

(.Fruaidor, 


Signification. 
.  Vintage  month, 
fog  month, 
pleet  month. 
Snow  month, 
Kainy  month, 
^inay  month* 
Sprout  month, 
IHower  month, 
Pafture  month, 
Harvefl  month] 
Hot  month. 
Fruit  month. 


from 


Duration 
Sept.  %%,    to    OA.  a  I. 


1 


06t.  %%. 
Nov.  %i, 
Dec.  af. 

Jan.  10. 
Feb.  19. 
March  ai 
April  ao« 
May  ao. 
June  19. 
July  19. 
Aug.  19. 


Nov.  ao. 
Dec.  ao, 
Jan.  19. 
Feb.  18. 
March  ao. 
April  19. 
May  X9« 
June  1 8k 
July  18. 
Aug.  17. 
Sept.x6. 


Supplementary  Days,  dedkated  fxfMfis  to 


Les  Vertns, 
Le  Genie,  ■ 
Le  Travail, 


The  Virtues, 

Genius, 

Labour, 


Sept.  17. 
Sept:  x8. 
Sept.  19. 


L'OpinioB, 

Les  Recpmpenfes^ 


Opinion, 
{tewards^ 


Sept.  20. 
Sept.  aii 


(4.)  Calendar  of  nature.  See  Nature,  §  3. 

(5.)  Calendar  or  prisoners,  in  law,  a  lift  of 
all  the  prifoners  naifies  in  the  cuftody  pf  each 
iherifT.    See  Ej:EcUTioi».  ' 

CALENDARIS,  an  epithet  of  Juno. 

(i.)  CALENDARIUM  festum.  The  Chrif- 
tians  retained  piuch  tif  the  ceremony  and  watf- 
tonnefs  of  the  calends  of  January,  which  for  ma- 
ny ages  was  held  a  feaft,  and  celebrated  by  the 
clergy  with  great  indecencies,  under  the  names 
oifrftum  kalendarittmj  or  bypodiaconorum^  orJhltO' 
rtany  i.  e,  the  feaft  of  fools.  The  people  met 
maiked  in  the  church,  ai^d  in  a  ludicrous  way 
proceeded  to  the  eledtipn  of  a  mock  pope,  who 
exercifed  a  jurifdidion  over  them  fuitable  to  the 
fcftivity  of  the  occafion.  Fathers,  councils,  and 
popes  long  laboured  to  r^flrain  this  licence,  to 
little  purpofe.  The  feaft  of  the  calends  was  in 
ufe  as  low  as  the  clofe  of  the  xjth  century. 

(a.)  Calsndarium  flor^  in  botany,  a  ca- 
lendar containing  an  exad  regifter  of  the  refpec- 
tive  times  m  which  the  plants  of  any  given  pro- 
Tince  or  climate  germinate,  expand,  and  fhed 
their  leaves  and  flowers,  or  riptn  and  difperfe 
thpr  feeds.    See  Difoliatio,  Efflorescen- 


TiA,  Frondescentia)  Fructcscentia,  Gbro 
^iNATio,  and  Nature,  ^  3. 

(i.)  *  CALENDER.  »./.  [from  tise  terb.J  A 
hot  prefs  \  a  prefs  in  which  clothiers  flnooth  their 
cloth. 

(a.)  CALENpCR,  in  geography.  Sec  Callan- 
der. 

(3.)  Calender,  in  mamifadories,  ($  r.)  \»  ufed 
to  prefs  woollen  and  fllken  flufTs  and  linens,  to 
make  them  fmooth,  even,  and  gtofTy,  or  to  give 
them  waves,  or  water  them,  as  in  Mohairs  and 
tabbies.  1  his  jnachine  is  compofed  of  two  thick 
cylinders  or  rollers,  made  of  very  hand  and  well 

{)oHfhed  n^ood,  round  which  tlie  (tuflf^  to  be  ca^. 
endered  are  wound:  Thefe  rollers  are  placed 
a-irofs  between  two  very  thick  boards,  the  lower 
fvrvipg  as  a  fixed  bafe,  and  the  upper  moveable 
by  means  of  a  thick  fcrew  with  a  rope  faftencd 
to  a  fpindle  which  makes  ifis  axis :  I'he  upper- 
mofk  board  is  loaded  with  large  fh>ne8  weighing 
ao,ooo  lb.  or  more.  At  Paris  there  is  an  extraor* 
dinary  machine  of  this  kind.  The  low^er  table  or 
plank  is  m^de  of  a  block  of  fmooth  maxble,  and 
the  upper  is  lined  vrith  a  plate  of  polifhed  copper.' 
The  alternate  motion  of  the  upper  board  »«©• 

tnfjfls 
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tunes  one  way  and  fometimes  another,  together 
with  the  prodigious  weight  laid  upon  it,  gives 
the  ftuffs  their  glofs  and  finoothnefs ;  or  gives  them 
the  waves,  by  making  the  cylinders  on  which  they 
are  put  roll  with  great  force  over  the  undermoft 
board.  When  they  would  put  a  roller  from  un- 
der the  calender,  they  only  incline  the  under- 
moft  board  of  the  machine.  The  drefling  alone, 
with  the  many  turns  they  make  the  ftu/Ts  and 
linens  undergo  in  the  calender,  gives  the  waves, 
or  waters  them,  as  the  workmen  call  it.  Mr 
Chambers  is  miflaken,  in  fuppofing,  that  they  ufe 
rollers  with  a  iliallow  indenture  or  engraving  cut 
into  then>. 

*  ^6  Calender,  t^.  a.  Ualendrerf  F.  Skinner^ 
To  drefs  cloth ;  to  lay  the  nap  of  cloth  imopth. 

CALENDER!,  Sa^ton,  tlie  foMnder  <>f  a  fed  of 
Mahometan  friars.  He  ven|:  bare-headed,  with- 
out a  (hirt,  and  with  the  pun  of  a  wild  beaft 
thrown  over  bis  (hoiilders.  He  wore  a  kind  of 
apron  before,  jthe  ftrings  of  which  were  adorned 
with  counteHeit  precious  ftones.  See  next  article* 

|CAL£ND£EIS»  a  fed  of  Dervifes  or  Mahome- 
tan friarSf  the  difciples  of  Santon  Calenderi.  They 
are  rather  a  fed  of  Epicureans  than  a  fociety  of 
religious.  They  honour  a  tavern  as  mudi  as  they 
do  a  mofque ;  and  think  th^y  pa]r  as  acceptable 
worfhip  to  God  by  the  free  ufc  of  his'credturesi 
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at  the  end  of  the  branches,  on  ihort  naked  foct- 
ftalks.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings; 
which  may  be  pbnted  at  any  time  in  fummer  in 
a  ihady  border,  or  fliaded  with  mats  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  ;  in  5  or  6  weeks  they  will  have  taken 
root,  when  they  fhould  be  feparately  takeo  up, 
each  put  in  a  feparatepot,  and  placed  intbeihade 
till  they  have  taken  frelh  root ;  then  they  may  be 
placed,  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants,  in  a  fhcl- 
tered  lituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  tt»e 
froft  begins,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  tlie 
green-houfe,  placing  them  near  the  windows,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  air;  for  this  plant  only 
requires  prdtcdion  from  froft.  The  ieeds  of  the 
common  fort  may  be  fb^'n  in  March  or  April, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain ;  and  will  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  dear  of  weeds, 
and  to  thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too  thick. 
The  flowers  of  the  common  marigold  are  fup^ 
po(ed  to  be  aperient,  attenuating,  caxdiac»  alexi- 
phannac,  and  fudorilic  ;  they  are  principally  ce- 
lebrated in  uterine  obftrudions,  the  jaundice,  and 
lor  throwing  out  the  fmall  pox.  Their  ienfiHe 
qualities,  however,  give  little  foundation  for  thefe 
virtues :  they  have  fcarcc  any  tafte,  and  have  no 
confiderable  fmelU  The  leaves  of  the  plant  dif- 
cover  a  vilcid  fweetifhnefs,  accompanied  vrith  a 
more  dnrable  (aponaceous  pungency  and  warmth  ; 


as  others  do  by  the  greateft  aafterkies  and  ads  of    thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering  ibme  ufefuJ  pur- 
s .  _     «.,. .„n_j  ._  T>__« J  A^i-j_     p^^^^  ^j  ^  ftimulating,  aperient,  and  antifcorbutic 

medicine. 

(11. j  Calendula,  in  oraithology,  a  ipecies  of 
the  MOTACILLA,  found  in  Pennfylvania. 
'  CALENTIUS»  Elifius,  a  Neapolitan  poet  and 
profe  author.  He  was  preceptor  to  Frederic  the 
ion  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  and  the  earlieil 
writer  on  the  illegality  of  putting  criminals  tew 
death,  for  any  crime  except  murder.  He  died  io 
1503.'  "  ■ 

'(!.)♦  CAUENTURE.  »./.  Ifrom  calety  LatJ 
A  difteiT'per  peculiar  to  iailors  in  hot  climates  ; 
wherein  they  imagine  the  fea  to  be  green  fields, 
and  will  throw  thenifelves  into  it.  Qmncj,'— 
And  for  that  lethai^  was  there  no  cure> 
But  to  be  cait  into  a  ealenturt*  Diuham^ 

So,  by  a  M/fl>/^/ milled^ 
The  mariner  ivith  raptuxp  feet» 
On  the  fmooth  ocean's  azure  bed^ 
Enamell'd  fieldS)  and  verdant  trees  { 
With  ^^^er  hafte,'  he  lipngs'to  rove 
In  that  fantaflic  fcene,  and  thinks 
'  It  mult  be  fome  enchanting  grove  ; 
And  in,  he  leaps,  and  down  he  finks.        S^Jt. 
(i.)  Calenture  has  been  cured  by  vomitings 
bleeding,  a  fpare  diet,'  and  the  neutral  ialts ;  a 
Cngle  vQjnit  commonly  removing  the  deliriam, 
and  the  cooling  medianes  completing  the  cuxv. 
In  fome  cafc8»  however,  the  ftimulant  plant  of 
cure  might  be  of  fervice. 

CALENUS,  an  epithet  applied  by  Horace  and 
Juvenal  to  a  generous  wine»  produced  in  Cales. 

CALEPIN,  Ambroiius,  an  AuguiUae  monk  of 
Calepio,  whence  he  took  his  name,  in  the  i6th 
century.  He  is  author  of  a  didionary  of  %  lan- 
guages, fince  augmented  by  PaHerat  and  others. 

CALES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  municipal  city 
of  fome.  note  In  Campania  near  Cafilinum. 

CALETES,  a  people  of  GaUia  Celtica,  on  the 

coofiors 


devotion.  They  are  called,  in  Fe^da  and  Arabia, 
ABDALSi'or  Abdallat,  rl  e,  perfons  confecra- 
ted  to  the  honour  and  fefvice  of  God,  Their  gar- 
ment is  a  fingte  coat,  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
pieces,  and  quilted  like  a  rug.  They  preach  in 
the  market  places,  and  live  Upon  what  their  audi- 
tors beftow  on  them. ' 

*  CALENDRE'R.  »./.  {fromMZfifi£fr.]  The 
perfon  who  calenders. 

(i.)*  CALENDS.  «./  iMlenda^  Lat.  It  hat 
nojaguiar.]  Th^  fi^it  day  of  ever^  month  a^ 
mong  the  Romans* 

(i.j  Calends,  in  Roman  antiquity.  S^  Ka- 
lends. 

.  (j.)  Calends,  Gibbk,  a  tHroverbial  exprcT- 
fion  among  the  Romans,  adopted  into  moft  modetii 
languages,  fignifyMig  if€verf  becaufe  the  Greeks 
bad  no  caleqds. 

(I.)  CALENDULA,  in  botany,  the  marigold^ 
a  genus  of  the  polygamia  neceflaria  order,  be- 
longing to  the  fyhgenefia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order, 
Comp^gi*  The  receptacle  is  naked,  there  is  no 
pappus,  the  calyx  is  polyphylloua  and  equal,  the 
v;tK|8  of  the  difk  m^branaceous.  Of  this  there 
;tre  8  fpecies,  none  of  them  natives  of  Europe* 
The  common  kind  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need 
jio  defcription ;  and  none  of  the  others  me^'it  any, 
except 

Calendula  fructicosa,  which  has  lately, 
been  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  has  a  flender  fhrubby  perennial  ftalk,  which 
rifcs  to  the  height  of  7  or  8  feet,  but  requires  fiip- 
port:  this  fiends  out  a  great  number  of  weak 
tranches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  which  hang 
(:  iwnward  unlefs  they  are  fupported :  Lbcy  are 

farqiihed  with  oval  leaves,  havmg  ihort  flat  foot- 
^ikft,  of  a  fhining  green  colour  on  their  upptrr 
tule^  but  pale  underneath :  the  flowers  com-  out 
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confine  of  Belgica,  fityated  between  the  fea  and 
the  Sequana.  They  inliabited  the  country  now 
called  Caux. 

(i.)  CALETURE,  a  fort  in  the  illand.of  Cey- 
lon, at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  N"*  a.  The  Dutch 
became  mafters  of  it  in  1655 ;  but  were  after- 
Arards  obliged  to  leave  it.  Lon.  80.  51.  £.  Latt 
6.  sS.  N. 

(a.)  Caletuhe,  a  river  in  Ceylon. 

( I.)  •  CALF.  ».  f,  calves  in  the  plural,  [cealf, 
Saxon ;  kalfi  Dutch.]  i.  The  young  of  a  cow. 
—The  colt  hath  about  four  years  growth ;  and  fo 
iie  fawn,  and  fo  the  calf,  Bacon*j  Nat.  HJ/lory,^ 
Acofla  tells  us  of  a  fowl  in  Peru,  called  condore, 
ivhich  will  kill  and  eat  up  a  whole  caif  at  a  time. 

Ah  !  Blonzelind,  I  love  thee  more  by  half 

Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows  the  new  fall'n 
caif.  Gay. 

u  Calves  of  the  lips,  mentioned  by  Hpfea,  fignify 
facrifices  of  praife  and  prayer,  which  the  captives 
Df  Babylon  addrefled  to  God,  being  no  longer  in 
I  condition  to  offer  facrifices  in  his  temple.  Cal- 
net — Turn  to  the  Lord,  and  fay  unto  him,  Take 
iway  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  gracioufly:  fo 
wrill  we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips.  Hofeaj  xiv. 
I.  3-  By  way  of  contempt  and  reproach  applied 
:o  a  human  being ;  a  dolt ;  a  ftupid  wretcli. — 
When  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 

That  after  proves  an  ideot ; 

When  folk  perceive  it  thriveth  not. 

Some  filly  doating  brainlefs  calf 

That  underftands  things  by  the  half. 

Says,  that  the  fairy  left  the  oaf. 

And  took  away  the  other.  Drayt.  Nym, 

l.  The  thick  plump,  bulbous  part  of  the  leg.  [kalf 
Dutch.]— 

Into  her  legs  I'd  have  love's  iflue  fall, 

And  all  her  ra^ into  a  gouty  fmall.  Suckling, 
—The  calfoi  that  leg  bliftered.    IVifeman^s  Surg. 

(1.)  Calf,  in  zoology.  See  Bos,  N^  IV.  § 
li.  I.  A  calf  Ihould  be  allowed  to  fuck  and  follow 
ts  mother  during  the  firft  6  or  8  days.  After 
his  it  begins  to  eat  pretty  well,  and  two  or  three 
Jicks  in  a  day  will  be  fuf^icient.  But  if  the  objedl 
y>t  to  have  it  quickly  fattened  for  the  market, 
I  few  raw  eggs  every  day,  with  boikd  milk,  and 
I  little  bread,  will  make  it  excellent  veal  in  4  or 
;  weeks.  This  management  applies  only  to  fuch 
Mlves  as  are  defigned  for  the  butcher.  When  in- 
tudcd to  be  brought  up,  they  ought  to  have  at 
eafl  two  months  fuck  ;  as  the  longer  they  fuck, 
:hcy  grow  the  ftrongcr  and  larger.  Thofe  that 
ire  brought  forth  in  April,  Mav,  or  June,  are 
the  moft  proper  for  this  purpoie;  whtn  calved 
later  in  the  fcafon,  they  do  not  acquire  fufficitnt 
ftrength  to  fupport  them  during  the  winter.  There 
ure  two  ways  of  breeding  calves  that  are  intended 
:o  be  reared.  The  one  is  to  let  the  calf  run  a- 
j>out  with  its  dam  all  the  year  round ;  which  is 
:he  method  in  the  cheap  breeding  countries,  and 
s  generally  allowed  to  make  the  bed  cattle.  The 
3ther  is  to  take  them  from  the  dam  after  ^'ey 
lavc  fucked  about  a  fortnight ;  they  are  then  to 
je  taught  to  drink  flat  milk,  which  is  to  be  made 
but  jnft  warm,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  give 
t  them  too  hot.  The  bell  time  of  weaning  calves 
s  from  January  to  May;  they  fhould  have  milk 
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for  13  weeks  after ;  and  a  fortnight  iefon  tKat  i» 
left  off,  water  fhould  be  mixed  with  the  milk  in 
liurger  and  larger  quantities.  When  they  have  been 
fed  on  milk  for  a  month,  littl^wifpsof  hay  fliould 
be  placed  about  them,  in  cleft  fticks  to  induce 
them  to  eat.  In  the  beginning  of  April  they  (hould 
be  turned  out  to  the  grals:  only  for  a  few  dayd 
they  fhould  be  taken  in  for  the  nieht,  and  have 
milk  and  water  given  them  5  the  lame  may  alfo 
be  given  them  in  a  pale  ibmetimes  in  the  fields 
till  they  are  fo  able  to  feed  themfclves  that  they 
do  not  regard  it.  The  grafs  they  are  turned  into 
mufl  not  he  too  rank,  but  fhort  and  fweet,  that 
they  may  like  it,  and  yet  get  it  with  fome  labour. 
Calves  fhould  always  oe  weaned  at  grafs ;  for  if 
it  be  done  with  hay  and  water,  they  often  grovr 
big  belly'd,  and  rot.  When  thofe  among  the 
males  are  fcledted  which  are  to  be  kept  as  bulls, 
the  reft  fhould  be  gelded  for  oxen;  the  fooner  the 
better.  Between  10  and  «o  days  is  a  proper  age. 
About  London,  alm6ft  all  the  calves  are  fatted  for 
the  butcher,  as  there  is  a  good  market  for  them  ; 
and  the  lands  there  are  not  fo  profitable  to  breed 
upon  as  in  cheaper  countries.  The  way  to  make 
calves  fat  and  fine  is,  to  keep  them  very  clean ; 
give  them  frefh  litter  every  day ;  and  to  hang  a 
large  chalk-flone,  where  they  can  eafily  get  at  it 
to  lick  it,  but  where  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  being 
fouled  by  the  dung  and  urine.  The  coops  are 
to  be  placed  fo  as  not  to  have  too  much  fun  upon 
them,  and  fo  high  above  the  ground  that  the  u- 
rine  may  run  off.  Some  bleed  them  once  when 
they  are  a  month  old,  and  a  ad  time  before  they 
kill  them ;  which  is  a  great  addition  to  the  beau- 
ty and  whitenefs  of  their  flefh ;  the  bleeding  is  by 
fome  repeated  much  oftencr,  but  this  is  fufficient. 
Calves  are  very  apt  to  be  loofe  in  their  bowels  ; 
which  waftes  and  very  much  injures  them.  The 
remedy  is  to  give  them  chalk  fcraped  among  milk, 
pouring  it  down  with  a  horn.  If  it  does  not  fuc- 
ceed,  give  them  bole  armcniac  in  large  dofes,  and 
ufe  the  cold  bath  every  morning.  If  a  cow  will 
not  let  a  flrange  calf  fuck  her,  the  common  me- 
thod is  to  rub  both  her  nofo  and  the  calf's  with 
a  little  brandy ;  which  generally  reconciles  th:m. 
(3.)  Calf,  golden,  an  idol  fet  up  and  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  Ifrnelitcs  at  the  foot  of  mount  Si- 
nai. Our  verfion  makes  Aaron  fafliion  this  cajt 
with  a  graving  tool  after  he  had  cafl  it  in  a  mould : 
the  Geneva  tranflaticn  makes  him  engrave  it  firl>, 
and  caft  it  aften^-ards.  Others,  rtfnder  the  who!?; 
verfe  thus ;  "  And  Aaron  received  them  (the  gold- 
en earing8>,  and  tied  them  up  in  a  bag,  and  got 
them  cad  into  a  molten  calf ;"  which  verfion  \h 
authorifed  by  the  different  fenfes  of  the  word  tzur^ 
which  fignifies  to  tie  up  or  bind,  as  well  as  to 
fhape  or  form  5  and  of  the  word  cberret,  which 
is  ufed  both  for  a  graving  tool  and  a  bag.  Si  •* 
Aaron.  Some  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  been 
of  opinion  that  this  idol  had  only  the  face  of  a 
calf,  and  the  fliape  of  a  man  from  the  neck  down- 
wards, in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Ifis.  Others 
have  thought  it  was  only  the  head  of  an  ox  witli- 
out  a  body.  But  the  mofl  general  opinion  is,  that 
it  was  an  entire  calf  in  imitation  of  the  -Apis  v.cr- 
fhipped  by  the  Egyptians ;  among  whom  tlic  If- 
raelitcs  had  acquired  their  propenfity  to  idolatr/. 
This  calf  Mofes  is  faid  to  have  hurht  uiih  /f/>, 
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ground  to  powJfrs  and  ftrewed  upon  the  water 
Which  the  people  were  to  drink.  How  this  could 
be*  accompliihed  hath  been  a  queftion.  Many 
haye  thought,  that  a6  gold  is  indeftru(5tibley  it 
Could  only  be  burnt  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
God ;  but  M.  Stahl  conjedures,  that  Mofes  dif- 
folved  it  by  means  of  liver  of  fulphur.  See  Ch. e- 
MiSTKYy  IiuUx.  M.  Voltaire,  in  his  EJayon  To- 
leratiofiy  (in  other  refpcds  an  excellent  work,) 
argues  much  upon  the  impoJibilUy  of  grinding  to 
^^od^r  fo  duAUe  a  metal  as  gold ;  but  any  gold- 
imith  could  have  informed  him,  that  nothing  is 
eafief ;  for  tlie  pureft  gold  may  at  any  time  be 
made  as  brittle  as  glafs,  by  mixing  with  it  a  fmal] 
quantity  of  brafs :— nay,  fuch  an  antipathy  exifts 
between  the  twd  metals,  that  gold,  in  working, 
will  often  bfecome  quite  unnulleable,  by  only  ac- 
cidentally touching  a  piece  of  brafs,  while  it  is 
warm.  And  if  we  fuppofe  the  Egyptian  gold* 
fmiths  to  have  been  as  fond  of  profit,  as  the  mo- 
dem jewellcys  of  Europe,  it  is  probable  they  might 
have  put  brafs  pins  (a  pra^ice  now  not  uncom- 
mon) in  the  jomts  of  the  gold  ear-rings,  which 
they  had  fold  or  lent  td  the  Hebrew  ladies ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  whole  mafs  being  melted  toge- 
ther, when  the  calf  was  made,  Mofes  would  re- 
<|uire  no  niiraculous  power  to  enable  him  to  grind 
}t  to  powder ;  nor  would  he  even  need  to  throw 
m  any  additiooal  quantity  of  brafs,  to  render  it 
brittle,  when  he  bumtt  or  melted  it,  (as  perhaps 
the  word  fllould  be  reriderecl)  tvaitbfue. 

U.)«CALFi   SEA.     Sec  PhOCA. 

(i.)  Calf-sRins,  in  the  leather  manufa(5turei 
afe  prepared  and  dreflTed  by  the  tanners,  fkinners, 
and  curriers,  who  fell  thenti  for  the  ufc  of  the 
/hoe-makers,  faddlers,  book-binders,  and  other 
artificers,  who  employ  them  in  their  feveral  ma- 
hufadtures.  The  Enghlh  calf-fkin  is  much  valued 
abroad,  and  the  commerce  thereof  very  conlider- 
able  in  France  and  other  countries ;  where  divers 
attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  it,  but  hither- 
to in  vain.  What  baffles  all  endeavours  for  imi- 
Uting  the  Englifh  calf  in  France  is,  the  finallnefs 
and  weaknefs  of  the  calves  about  Paris;  which 
at  T?  days  old  are  not  fo  big  as  the  Englifli  ones 
whtn  newly  calved. 

(i.)  Calf-skins  dressed  in  sumach  atv 
the  Ikins  of  thefe  animals  curried  black  on  the 
hair  fide,  and  dyed  of  an  orange  colour  on  the 
fitflh  fide,  by  means  of  fumach,  chiefly  ufedin  the 
miking  of  belts. 

Calf's-svoutw    See  Ahtirrhinum. 

CALTIOITRN,  a  villagfc  in  W.  Medina,  in  the 
inepf  Wight. 

(i.JCALI,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Po- 
piym,  feated  in  the  valley,  (N**  a.)  on  the  river 
Ciuc.i..  The  govcmor  of  the  province  ufually  re- 
fules  in  it.     T.on.  77.  5.  W.  Lat.  3.  15.  N. 

(2.)  Cali,  a  valley  in  Popayan. 

(3.)  Call    See  Kali. 
-vi.)  •  CALIBER.  «./.  \calihre,  Fn]    The  bore ; 
the  diameter  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun ;  the  diameter 
of  a  bullet. 

(a.)  Calibrr,  or  Caliper,  properly  denotes 
the  diameter  of  any  body  ;  thus  we  lay,  two  co- 
lumns of  the  fime  caliber ;  the  caliber  of  a  bul- 
let. &c. 

^3!)  Caliber    compasses,    Caliper    com- 
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PASSES,  or  Callipers,  a  fort  of  coxnpafles  made 
with  arched  legs  to  take  the  diameter  of  round  or 
fwelling  bodies.  See  Compasses.  Caliber  com- 
pafles,  are  chiefly  ufed  by  gunners,  for  taking  the 
diameters  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance,  or  of  the  bombs,  bullets,  &c.  See  (  4,  5,- 
Their  le«  ai^  therefore  circular ;  and  move  on  an 
'arch  of  brafs,  whereon  is  mark^  the  inches  and 
half  inches,  to  Oiow  how  far  the  points  of  the 
con;ipafIes  arc  opened  afunder.  The  gaiigets  alio 
fometinlcs  ufe  calibers,  to  embrace  the  tw6  beads 
of  any  cafk,  in  order  to  find  its  length.  TJie  ca- 
libers ufed  by  carpenters  and  joioen,  arc  a  piece 
of  board  notched  triangular  wife  in  ,the  middle 
for  taking  meafores. 

(4.)  Caliber  compasses^  Calibe&  mou, 
or  Gunner's  callipers,  are  inftrumenta  iprter, 
in  a  right  line  is  fo  divided  as  that  the  firft  psrt 
being  equal  to  the  diaineter  of  an  iron  or  leaden 
ball  of  I  lb.  weight,  the  other  parts  arc  to  It- 
firft  as  the  diameters  of  balls  of  a,  3,  4,  &c.  pounds 
are  to  the  diameter  of  a  ball  i  oF  lb.  The  caliber 
is  ufed  by  engineers,  from  the  weight  ef  the  ball 
given,  to  determine  its  diameter,  or  'olee  verfa. 
The  gunner's  callipers  confift  of  two  thm  plates 
of  brafs  joined  by  a  rivet,  fo  as  to  moxe  quite 
round  each  other :  the  length  from  the  centre  of 
the  joint  is  between  fix  inches  and  a  foot,  and  the 
breadth  from  one  to  two  inches ;  that  of  tbe  mod 
convenient  fize  is  about  9  inches  long.  Many  (bales, 
tables,  and  proportions,  5c c.  may  be  introduced  on 
this  inftrument ;  but  none  are  eflential  to  it,  except 
thofe  for  taking  the  caliber  of  Ihot  and  cannon, 
and  for  meafuring  the  magnitude  of  laliant  and 
entering  angles.  The  moft  complete  and  beft  Ibrt 
of  callipers,  however,  ufually  contain  the  follow, 
ing  articles,  viz.  lil,  the  meafure  of  ccxivex  dia- 
meters in  inches,  &c.  id,  of  concave  diameters ; 
3d,  the  weight  of  iron  fhot  of  given  diameters ; 
4th,  the  weight  of  iron  ihot  for  given  gun  bores  \ 
5th,  the  degrees  of  a  femicircle ;  6t^  the  pro- 
portion of  troy  and  averdupois  weight ;  7th,  the 
proportion  of  EngliOi  and  French  feet  and  pounds 
weight ;  8th,  factors  ufed  in  circular  and  fpherical 
figures ;  gth,  tables  of  the  fpecific  gravities  and 
weight  of  bodies ;  loth,  tables  of  the  quantity  of 
powder  neceflary  for  the  proof  and  fervice  of  brafs 
and  iron  guns;  nth,  rules  for  computing  the  num- 
ber of  (hot  or  ihells  in  a  complete  pile;  xath,  rules 
for  the  fall  or  delbent  of  heavy  bodies;  X3th,  rules 
for  the  raifing  of  water;  X4th,  rules  f<Nr  firmg  ar- 
tillery and  mortars ;  15  th,  a  line  of  inches ;  i6thy 
loganthmetic  fcales  of  numbers,  fines,  verfed  fines, 
and  tangents;  17th,  a  federal  line  of  equal  parts, 
or  the  line  of  lines ;  x8th,  a  fedloral  line  of  plants 
and  fuperficies;  and  X9th,  a  fcdtoral  line  of  folids. 

(5.)  Caliber  compasses,  description  of. 
Thefe  are  fiilly  exhibited  in  Plate  l^.fig,\.  The 
4  faces  of  this  inftrument  are  diftingmfhed  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C  and  D.— A  and  D  confift  of  a  cir- 
cular head  and  leg ;  B  and  C  confift  only  of  a  le^. 
On  the  circular  head  adjoining  to  the  kg  of  the 
face^A,  are  divifions  denominated./^  diameterji 
which  (I10W  the  diftance  in  inches  and  tenths  of  ■ 
an  inch  of  the  points  of  the  callipers  when  tbey 
are  opened ;  fo  that  if  a  ball  not  exceeding  ten  ' 
inches  be  introduced  between  them,  the  beviJ 
edge  £  marks  its  diameter  amoiig  thde  divifions.  , 
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!)n  the  circular  bevH  part  E  of  the  fece  B  is  a  fcale    the  circle  artd  Tphere*  and  geometrical  figiireS  ari-» 

neked  to  them ;  the  firft  is  a  circle  including  the 
proportion  in  round  nUmbets  of  the  diameter  to 
Its  circumference;  the  ad  is  A  circle  infcribed  in 
a  fquare>  atid  a  f<]Uare  withiri  that  circle,  and  ano- 
ther circle  in  the  mner  fqtiare ;  the  numbi?i-8  a8,  aa, 
above  this  figui^e  eaihibit  the  pr©portion  of  the  out- 
ward fquare  to  the  area  of  the  infcribed  circle ;  and 
the  numbers  14,  11,  below  it  Ihow  the  proportion 
between  the  area  of  the  infcribed  fquare  and  the 
area  of  its  ipfcribed  circle.    The  3d  is  a  cube  in- 
fcribed in  a  fphere ;  and  the  numbei'  $^^  (bows 
that  a  cube  of  iron»  infcribed  in  a  fphere  of  i^ 
inches  in  diameter,  weighs  897*    The  4th  is  a 
fphere  in  a  cube,  and  the  a43  exprefles  the  weight 
in  pounds  of  a  fphere  infcribed  in  a  cube  whofe 
fide  is  I  a  inchfs:  the  5th  reprel'ehts  a  cylinder 
and  cone  of  one  foot  diameter  and  height :  the 
number  in  the  cylinder  fhowa,  that  an  iron  cylin- 
der of  that  diameter  and  height  weighs  ^64  j-  lb. 
and  the  number  fat'5  in  the  cone  exprelles  the 
weight  of  a  cone,  the  diameter  of  whofe  bafe  is 
II  inches^  and  of  the  fame  height ;  the  fiXth  figui^ 
fhows  that  an  iron  cube,  whofe  fide  is  12  inches, 
weighs  464  lb.  and  that  a  fquare  pyramid  of  iron, 
whofe  bafe  is  a  fquare  foot  and  hciglit  i  a  ihcbes, 
weighs  a547  Jb.    The  numbers  Which  have  been 
hitherto  fixed  to  the  4  laft  figures  were  not  llri<^i- 
ly  true}  and  therefore  they  have  been  corredted 
in  the  figure  here  referred  to ;  and  by  thefe  the 
figures  on  any  inftrument  of  this  kind  ihoUld  be 
corrected  likcwife.    Oft  the  leg  B  of  the  callipers, 
is' a  table  (howing  the  weights  of  a  cubic  inch  or 
foot  of  various  bodies  in  pounds  aVoirdupoife. 
On  the  face  D  of  the  circular  head  of  the  calli- 
pers is  a  table  contained  between  fiv^**couCentric 
fegments  of  rings :  the  inner  one  marked   Giins 
ihows  the  nature  of  the  gUn  oi^  the  weight  of  ball 
it  carries ;  the  two  next  rings  contain  the  quanti- 
ty of  powder  ufed  for  proof  and  fervice  tb  brafs 
guns,  and  the  two  outermoft  rings  ihoW  the  quan- 
tity for  proof  and  fervice  in  iron  cannon.    On  the 
face  A  is  a  table  exhibiting  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  number  ofjhot  orJhelU  in  a  triangular 
fquare,  or  rectangular  pile.    Neai*  this  is  placed 
a  table  containing  the  principal  rules  relative  to 
Mie  fall  of  bodieij  exprefled  in  an  algebraic  man- 
ner :  nearer  the  centre  we  have  another  table  of 
rules  for  raifing  water,  Calculated  on  the  fuppoli- 
tion,  that  one  horfe  is  equal  in  this  kind  of  labour 
to  5  men,  and  that  one  man  will  raife  a  hogfliead 
of  water  to  8  feet  of  height  in  one  minute,  and 
work  at  that  rate  for  fome  hours  N.  B.  Hogfheads 
are  reckoned  at  60  gallons.    Some  of  the  leadir.tj 
principles  in  gunnery,  relating  to fbooting  in  can- 
non and  mortars,  are  expreifed  on  tlie  face  B  of 
the  callipers.    Bcfides  the  articles  already  enume- 
rated, the  fcales  ufually  marked  on  the  fe«5tor  are 
laid  down  on  this  iottrument :  thus,  the  litie  ot* 
inches  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  callipers,  or 
on  the  Itralght  boi'ders  of  the  faces  C,  D:  the  lo- 
garithmic Icales  of  numbers,  fines,  verfed  fim\«?, 
and  tangents,  arc  placed  al»ng  thefe  faces  near 
the  (Inoght  ^%cb  :  the  line  of  lines  is  placed  on 
the  fame  faces  in  an  angular  pofition,  and  mark- 
ed Lin.    The  line,  of  plains  or  fuperfices  are  alfo 
exhibited  on  the  faces  C  and  D,  teuuiu^  towaixls 
Ffff  tlie 


»f  diviftonsdiftinguiflied  by  lb.  wfigbt  •f  Ironfbou 
kVhen  the  diameter  of  any  fliot  is  taken  between 
he  points  of  the  callipers^  the  inner  edge  of  the 
eg  A  (hows  its  Weight  m  avoirdupoife  pounds, 
>rovided  it  be  lb.  4,  i,  \\s  a,  3,  4»  ift  6,  8,  9, 
:2,  t6,  i8>  a4»  26,  3a,  36>  or  4a ;  the  figures 
leareft  the  bevU  edge  anfwering  to  the  (hort  lines 
n  the  fcale,  and  thofe  behind  them  to  the  longer 
fcrokes.  This  fcale  is  conltrudted  on  the  follow- 
ng  geometrical  theorem,  viv^  that  the  weights 
»f  fpheres  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.  On 
be  lower  part  of  the  circular  head  of  the  face  A 
s  a  fcale  of  divifions  marked  bores  of  guns ;  for 
he  ufc  of  which,  the  legs  of  the  callipers  are  flip- 
)ed  acrofs  eaqh  other,  till  the  fteel  points  touch 
he  concave  fuiface  of  the  gun  in  its  greatelt 
>readth ;  then  the  bevil  edge  F  of  the  face  B  will 
rut  a  divifion  in  the  fcale  iliowing  the  diameter  of 
he  bore  in  inches  and  tenths.  Within  the  fcales 
\iJbot  and  bore  diameters  on  the  circular  part  of 
V,  are  divifions  marked  pounders  i  the  inner  fi- 
gures 4,  i§,  3,  si*  8»  i*»  18,  a6,  36,  correfpond 
o  the  longeft  lines ;  and  the  figures  i,  a,  4>  6,  9, 
[6,  24»  3a,  4a,  to  the  (hort  llrokcs.  When  the 
>ore  of  a  gun  is  taken  between  the  points  of  the 
railipers,  the  bevil  edge  F  will  either  cut  or  be 
lear  one  of  thefe  divifions,  and  fliow  the  weight 
)f  iron-fliot  proper  for  that  gun.  On  the  upper 
lalf  of  the  circular  head  of  the  face  A  are  three 
roncentric  fcales  of  degrees;  the  outer  fcale  con- 
iftixig  of  180  degrees  numbered  from  right  to  left 
ro,  ao,  &C.  the  middle  numbered  the  contrary 
vay,  and  the  outer  fcale  beginning  at  the  middle 
vith  o,  and  numbered  on  each  fide  to  90  degrees. 
rhefe  fcales  lerve  to  take  the  quantity  of  an  angle, 
rither  entering  or  falient.  For  an  entering  or  in- 
emal  angle,  apply  the  legs  of  the  callipers  fo  that 
ts  outward  edges  coincide  with  the  legs  of  the 
;iven  angle,  the  degree  cut  by  the  bevil  edge  F 
n  the  outer  fcale  ihows  the  meafure  of  the  angle 
ought:  for  a  ialiant  or  external  angle,  flip  the 
egs  of  the  callipers  acrofs  each  other,  fo  that 
hdr  outward  edges  may  coincide  with  the  legs 
brming  the  angle,  and  the  degree  marked  on  the 
niddle  fcale  by  the  bevil  edge  £  will  (how  the 
neafuie  of  the  angle  required.  The  inner  fcale 
vill  ferve  to  determine  the  elevation  of  cannon 
md  mortars,  or  of  any  oblique  plane.  Let  one 
rnd  of  a  thread  be  fixed  into  the  notch  on  the 
)late  Bf  and  any  weight  tied  to  the  other  end : 
ipply  the  itraight  fide  of  the  plate  A  to  the  fide 
)f  thie  body  whofe  inclination  is  fought ;  hold  it 
a  this  poution,  and  move  the  plate  B,  till  the 
bread  falls  upon  the  line  near  the  centre  marked 
^erp.  Tbeil  will  the  bevil  edge  F  cut  the  de^ees 
m  the  inner  fcale,  (howing  tne  inclination  ot  that 
>ody  to  the  horizon.  On  the  face  C  near  the 
;>oint  of  the  callipers  is  a  little  table  (howing  the 
proportion  of  troy  and  avohxlupoiie  weights^  by' 
xrhich  one  kind  of  weight  may  be  eafily  reduced 
nto  another.  Near  the  extreme  of  the  face^  of 
he  callipers  are  two  tables  (howing  the  propor- 
ion  between  the  pounds  weight  of  London  and 
Paris,  alfo  between  the  lengths  of  the  foot  mea- 
iire  of  England  and  France.  Near  the  extreme 
>ij  the  face  A  is  a  table  coatoiaing  four  rules  of 
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tbe  centre,  and  marked  Plan. 

of  folids  are  laid  on  the;  fame  faces  tending  towards 

the  centre,  and  dtftinguilhed  by  SqI. 

(6.)  Caliber  rule.    See  $  4. 
.  CALICAPH  A,  in  botany,  a  name  u£rd  by  (bme 
for  the  white  thorn.    See  Crat^.gus. 

*  CALICE.  n.  /.  [eaiixf  Lat.]  A  cup ;  a  cha- 
lice.— There  is  a  natural  analogy  between  th^  ab- 
lution of  the  body  and  the  puriiication  of  the  foul : 
between  eating  the  holy  bread  and  drinking  the 
facred  caiicef  and  a  participation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift.  Tay/or. 

•  CALICO.  «./.  Ifrom  Qtiicut  in  India.]  An 
Indian  ftufF  made  of  cotton ;  foroetimea  ftained 
with  gay  and  beautiful  colours. — I  wear  the  hoop 
petticoat,  and  am  all  iiv  calicoes^  when  the  hoeft 
are  in  iilks.  Addifon*s  SpeHator, 

CALICOULAN.    See  Quiloh. 
CALICULARIS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 
foxne  to  the  henbane.    See  Hyosciamus. 

(i.)  CALICUT,  a  kingdom  of  India,  on  this 
fide  the  Ganges,  upon  the  corift  of  Malabar.     It 
is  about  6  J  miles  long,  and  equally  broad.     It  hM 
many  woods,  rivers,  and  marUies,  and  is  very 
populous ;  but  docs  not  produce  much  corn,  a> 
bundance  of  rice  being  imported  from  Canara. 
The  land  along  the  lea-coaft  is  low  and  iaiuiy, 
and  produces  a  n  umber  of  cocoa  trees .    The  high- 
er grounds  produce  pepper  and  canlajpaonv  of  a 
very  good  quality ;  Various  medical  drugs ;  tim- 
ber for  building ;  white  and  yellow  landers ;  caf- 
tU  lignea ;  callia  fillula  ;  nux  vomica,  and  coccu- 
lu3  indicus.    The  woods  abociud   with   p:uTots 
and  monkeys,  as  well  as  ditfevent  kinds  of  game. 
The  rivers  Abound  with  hlh,  and  the  mountains 
produce  irpn«    The  fam^rin^  or  king,  of  Calicut» 
was  once  mafter  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar ;  but  at 
his  death,  he  left  it  by  will  among  4  of  his  ne- 
phews.   He  who  governs  Calicut  has  a  palace  of 
l\one,  and  there  is  2bme  appearance  of  grandeur 
about  his  court.    lie  carries  on  a  coc^derable 
trade,  which  makes  the  people  of  Calicut  richer 
than  their  neighbours,    hi  former  times  they  had 
Ibveral  abfurd  cuItoms>  £ome  of  which  are  ftiil 
kept  up ;  particularly  the  famorin's  wife  muft  be 
firit  enjoyed  by  the  high  prieft,  who  may  have  her 
3  nights  if  he  pleafes.    The  nobles  pennit  the  o- 
tlver  prieds  to  take  the  fame  liberty,  but  the  low 
er  people  cannot  have  that  honour  I    A  woman 
may  marry  any  number  of  hufbands;  each  of 
whom  has  her  ten  days  or  more  by  turns,  as  they 
agree  among  themfelves;  and  provides  her  ail 
things  neceifary  during  tliat  time.    When  ihe 
proves  with  child,  ihe  names  the  father;  who,  af- 
ter the  child  is  weaned,  takes  care  of  its  educa- 
tion:*  Thefe  people  have  no  pens,  ink,  o\i  paper ; 
biit  write  with  a  bodkin  on  flags  that  grow  by  the 
fides  of  the  rivers.    By  this  means  the  letters  are 
in  fome  fenfe  engraved  ^  and  fo  tough  are  the  flags, 
that  they  will  lail'  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
This  was  the  hrft  land  difcove]:ed  by  the  Porta- 
guefe  in  1498.    Part  of  this  tenitory  was  ceded 
to  Britain  in  1 791  by  Tippoo  Saib. 

(1.)  Calicut,  a  town  of  AAa,  in  the  above 
kingdom,  N''  i.  It  was  formerly  the  mofl  flou- 
riihing  city  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  low  houfes,  each  of  which  has  a 
garden.    The  Englifh  iiad  a  fadory  here,  but  it 
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Finally,  the  lines    is  removed  to  Tilicherry.    It  lies  310  miler  SX^  w  rf 
Port  St  George.    Lon.  74-  44.  K.  Lat.  11.  18.  N. 

•  CALID.  4ufJ,  [ealsd*4Jt  Lat.]  Hot ;  bumine ; 
fervent. 

CALlDiB  PLANTiE,  [from  calott  beat,!  pLinU 
that  are  natives  of  warm  climates;  fiicb  ^s  thofc: 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  South  America,  EgyP^»  ^^d 
the  Canar)"  Iflands.  Thefe  plants  fays  Lins;itus» 
will  bear  a  degree  of  heat  wbich  is  40,  on  a  fcale 
in  which  the  freezing  point  is  o,  and  100  tbe  heat 
of  boiling  water.  In  the  10th  dcgwe  of  c»ld  thry 
'ceafe  to  grow,  k>fe  theif  leaves,  become  barren 
and  periih. 
CALIDDON,  a  town  of  Northumberland. 

•  CALIDITY.  ff./  [from  calid.]  Heat.— Ice 
will  dilTolve  in  any  Wciy  of  heat ;  for  it  wi  I  di*^ 
folve  with  fire,  it  will  colliqnate  in  water,  cr 
wanfi  oil ;  nor  doth  it  only  iubmit  into  an  adual 
heat,  but  not  endure  the  potential  csUdkj  of  na- 
ny  waters.  Bro^wn's  Vulf^ar  Errours. 

CALIDDCT,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  pipe  or 
canal  difpofed  along  the  walls  of  houfes  or  apart- 
ments, ufed  by  the  ancients  for  conveying  heat  to 
ieverai  remote  parts  of  the  bouie  from  one  com- 
mon furnace. 

•  CALIF.  CaltpW.     See  Caliph. 
(i.)  CALIFORNIA^  the  moft  northerly  of  al> 

the  Spaniih  dominions  on  the  continent  at  Ame- 
rica.    It  is  fometimcs  diflinguiihed  by  the  name 
of  New  AtBioK,  and  the  Islas  CARABiaas: 
but  the  moft  ancient  appellation  is  CnUfo'nUu    It 
was  long  fuppoletl  to  be  an  ifland  ;  but  Caino,  a 
German  Jefuit,  difcovered  it  to  be  a  peninfula 
joining  the  co^  of  New  Mexico,  and  tbe  fouth- 
em  parts  of  America.    This  peniniiila    extends 
from  Cape  St  Sebaftian,  4%^  %o'  to  Cape  St  Lu- 
car  in  lat.  22"  31'  N.  and  lies  116®  and   \t^V 
Lon.  W.    It  is  divided  from  New  Mexico  by  the 
gnlph,  or  as  fotne  call  it  the  iake^  of  California, 
or  Vermilion  Sea,  on  the  K. ;  on  the  N.  Ky  that 
port  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  which  is 
leail  known  ^  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean.    On  tbe  coafls,.  efpecially  towanis  the 
Vermilion  Sea,  there  are  many  inhabited  iflands, 
on  fome  of  which  the  Jciiiits  have  eitabliihed  fct- 
tlemcnts,  iac\\  as  St  Clement,  Paxaros,  St  Anne, 
Cedars,  St  Joftph,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 
But  the  iflands  beft  known  are  3,  lying  off  Cape 
St  Lucar,  towards  the  Mexican  coaft,  called  Les 
Trrs  Maries^  the  tlu-ce  Maries.    They  are  fraall, 
but  have  good  wood  and  water,  (alt  pits,  and  a- 
bondance  of  game.    As  California  lies  altogether 
within  the  temperate  zone,  the  natives  are  neither 
chilled  with  cold  nor  fcorched  with  beat ;  and  in- 
deed the  improvements  in  ap-iculture  made  by  the 
Jeiiiits  afford  ftrong  proofs  of  the  (  xcellency  of 
the  climate.    In  fome  places,  however,  tbe  air  is 
extremely  hot. and  dry ;  and  the  eaith  wild,  rug- 
ged, and  barren.  '  hi  a  country  ftietching  about 
800  miles  in  length,  there  muft  be  confidenhlc 
variations  of  foil  and  climate ;  and  indeed  we  find 
Califomia  exhibits  fome  of  the  moft  beautifiil 
lawns,  as  well  as  many  of  the  moft  inbofpitahle 
defarts,  in  the  univerfe.  Upon  the  whole,  although 
Califomia  is  rather  rough  and  craggy,  with  due 
culture  it  fumilhcs  every  neceifary  and  convcnitii- 
cy  of  life  :  and  even  when  the  atmofphrre  is  htrt- 
tell  vapours  riiing  from  the  fea,  and  difpcrltxi  hy 
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)»1eafant  breezes,  render  it  of  a  moderate  tern, 
pt^arature. 

(2.)  California,  ANIMALS,  &c.  of;  This 
ptminl'ula  is  ftocked  with  all  forts  of  domcftic  ani- 
XII aU  known  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  Amonjj;  the 
«ntive  antmalK  h  a  fpecies  of  deer  of  the  fize  of  a 
young  heifer,  and  greatly  refembling  it  in  (hape ; 
the  head  is  like  that  of  a  deer,  and  the  horns 
thick  and  crooked  like  thofe  of-  a  ram.  The 
hoof  is  large,  round,  and  cloven,  the  (kin  fpot- 
ted,  but  the  hair  thinner,  and  the  tail  (harper 
than  thofe  of  a  deer,  ks  fle(h  is  greatly  efteemed. 
There  is  another  animal  peculiar  to  this  country, 
larger  and  more  bulky  than  a  (heep,  but  grvtly 
nfembhng  it  in  figure,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
bt;Ac;k  or  white  wool.  The  fleft  is  nouri(hing  and 
dflicious;  and,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
trouble  of  hunting,  as  thefe  animals  wander  a- 
bout  in  droves  in  the  fore^s  and  on  the  moun- 
tains. Torqnemado  defcribes  a  (4^20  ies  of  large 
bear,  fomething  like  a  buffalo,  of  the  lize  of  a 
ftecr,  and  nearly  of  the  figure  of  a  ftag.  Jts  hair 
is  a  -quarter  of  a  yard  in  length,  its  neck  long  and 
aslrarard,  «nd  on  its  forehead  are  horns  branched 
like  thole  of  a  (Vag.    The  tail  is  a  yard  in  length 
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valuable  ccaf^  was  long  negle<*ted  by  the  Spaniards, 
who,  to  this  day,  have  but  one  fettlement  upon 
it.  In  159^,  a  galleon  was  fent  to  make  new  dif- 
coveries  on  the  Califomian  (hove ;  but  the  velTd 
was  unfortunately  loft.  Seven  years  after,  the 
count  de  Monteroy,  then  viceroy  of  New  Spatn» 
fent  Stbaftian  Bifcayno  on  tl>e  fame  defign  with 
two  (hips  and  a  tender;  but  he  made  no  difcovery 
of  importance.  In  1684,  the  marquis  de  Laguna, 
iilfo  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  difpatched  two  (hipJi 
with  a  tender  to  make  difcoverits  on  the  lake  o* 
California.  He  rtturnt^d  with  an  indifferent  ac- 
count, but  was  one  of  the  firft  who  aUerted  that 
California  was  not  an  iflami.  In  1697,  the  Spa- 
niards being  difcoimiged  by  their  loiles  aiyl  difap- 
pointments,  the  Jefuits  Jfblicited  and  obtained  pef- 
minion  to  undertake  the  conqmft  of  California. 
They  arrived  among  the  favages  with  curiofities 
that  might  amufe  them,  com  for  their  food,  and 
clothes  for  which  they  could  not  bnt  perceive  th^ 
neceflUy.  The  hatred  thefe  people  bore  the  Spa- 
nifh  name  could  not  fupport  itfelf  againft  theft 
demonftrations  of  benevolence.  They  tcftified 
their  ackifhwledgments,  as  much  as  their  want  of 
fenfibility  would  permit  them.    The  Jefuits  pur- 


»nd  half  a  yard  in  brparith  \  and  the  hoofs  cloven  fued  their  proje^  with  the  warmth  and  refolii- 

likc  thofe  of  an  ox.    Venegas  tells  us,  thajt  the  tion  peculiar  to  then*  fociety.    They  commenced 

coaft  is  plentifully  flocked  with  peacocks,  buf-  carpenters,  mafons,  weavers,   and  hufbandmen^ 

tards,  geefe,  cranes,  and  mod  of  the  birds  com-  and  by  fuch  means  fucceeded  in  imparting  know- 

mon  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    The  quantity  ledge^  and  in  fome  meafure  a  tafte  for  the  ufeftd 

of  fi(h  which  refort  to  thefe  coafts  are  incredible-^  arts,  to  this  favage  people,  who  have  been  all  fuc- 

8almon,  turbot,  barbel,  Ikate,  mackerel,  &c.  are  ceflively  formed  into  one  body.    In  1745,  they 

caught  with  very  little  trouble:;  together  with  cornpofed  43  viHages,  feparated  from  each  other 

pearl  and  common  oy/lers,  lob(terd,  and  a  variety  by  the^barrennefs  of  the  foil  and  the  want  of  war 


of  exfjuifite  (hel)-fi(h.  Plenty  of  turtle  are  alfo 
caught  on  the  coafts.  Oh  the  South  Sea  coafts 
are  fome  (BeB  fifh  peculiar  to  it,  and  perhaps  the 
mod  beautiful  in  Ae  world ;  their  luftre  furpaC 
fing  thai  of  the  fined  pearl,  and  parting  their  ray? 
through  a  tranfparent  yarm(h  of  a^  elegant  vivid 
blue,  like  the  lapis  lazmli.  The  fame  of  Califor- 
nia for  pearls  foon  drew  forth  great  numbers  of 
adventurers,  who  fearched  every  part  «f  the 
^Iph;  and  many  are  ftill  employed  in  that  fearch^ 
notwithflandtng  fa(hio3  has  greatly  diminifhed  the 
value  of  this  elegant  natural  produAipn.  Tor- 
quemado  obTerveB  that  the  fea  of  California  affords 
very  rich  pearl  fifberies;  and  that  the  hostias 
or  beds  of  oyfters,  may  be  feen  in  3  or  4  fathoms 
water,  almoft  as  plain  as  if  they  were  on  the  fur- 
Face.  The  extremity  of  the  peninfula  towards 
Cape  St  Lutar  is  more  level,  temperate,  and  fer- 
tile, than  the  other  parts,  and  confequently  m<^re 
woody.  In  the  more  diftant  parts,  even  to  the 
fiirtheft  millions  on  the  E,  coalt,  no  large  timber 
has  yet  been  difcovercd.  A  fpecics  of  manna  is 
found  in  this  country,  Avhich  has  all  the  fweetnKs 
of  refined  fugar,  but  without  its  whitenefa.    The 


ter.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  fmall  villages  fubfift 
principally  on  cortt  and  pulfe,  which  they  culti- 
vate ;  and  on  the  fruits  and  domeftic  animals  jof 
Eurc^>e,  'the  breeding  of  which  is  an  objed  of 
coiitinua]  attention.  The  Indians  have  each  their 
field,  and  the  property  of  what  they  reap ;  but 
fuch  is  their  want  of  rorefight,  that  they  would 
fquander  in  a  day  what  they  had  gathered,  if  the 
miflionaries  did  not  diflribute  it  to  them  as  they 
ftand  in  need  of  it.  They  manufa<5ture  fome  coarfe 
ftuffs;  and  the  neceflfaries  they  need  are  purchafed 
with  pearls,  and  with  wine  nearly  refembling  that 
of  Madeira,  which  they  fell  to  the  Mexicans  and 
to  the  galleons,  but  which  experience  hath  (hown 
the  neceflity  of  prohibiting  in  California.  A  few 
fimple  laws  are  fuflRcient  to  regulate  this  rifing 
ft  ate.  To  enforce  thefe,  the  miflionary  choofes 
the  moft  intelligent  perfon  of  the  village ;  who  i« 
empowered  to  whip  and  imprifon ;  the  only  pu- 
niihments  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge.  In 
all  California  there  are  only  two  garrifons,  eacl;i 
confifting  of  30  men  and  a  foldier  with  every  roif- 
fionary.  Thefe  troops  were  chofen  by  the  legif- 
lators,  though  they  are  paid  by  the  government. 


natives  firmly  believe  that  this  juice  drops  from    Were  the  court  of  Madrid  1;e  pufh  their  intereft 
heaven.  with  half^he  zeal  of  the  Jefuits,  California  might 


(3.)  California,  history  of.  In  1516,  Fer- 
dinand Cortez  baring  reduced  and  fettled  Mexico, 
attempted  the  conqueft  of  California ;  but  was 
obligcxl  to  retom,  without  even  takine  a  furvey 
of  the  country,  a  report  of  his  death  having  dil- 
pofed  the  Mexicans  to  a  general  infurredion. 
ijpme  other  attempts  were  made  by  the  officers  of 
CTortez,  bat  thefe  were  alfo  unfucceftful;  and  this 


become  one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  their  acquifi- 
tions,  on  account  of  the  valuable  articles  of  com-^ 
merce  which  it  contains.  At  prefent  the  little'' 
Spanifh  town  near  Cape  St  Lucar  is  ufed  for  no 
other  purpofe,  than  as  a  place  of  refrefhment  for 
the  Manilla  (hips,  and  the  head  refidence  of  th^ 
miflionaries, 
(ijO  Californm,  inhabitants  of.  ThcCa. 
Ffffjr    >^       Jifornians 

^■,y', u^ed  by  VJ  O  '^  ^^  -  - 
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lifoFiuanR  ar.e  well  made,  and  yery  ftropg. 
are  faid  to  be  extremely  pufillanimoust'inconftanty 
ftupid,  and  even  infenfible.  Before  the  Europe- 
ans penetrated  into  Califomiat  the  natives  had  *no 
form  of  religion.  The  iriiflionariea  it^deecl  tell  us 
many  tales  concerning  (hem,  but  they  evidently 
bear  the  marks  of  forgery«  Each  nation  was  then 
an  aflemblage  of  feyCral  cottages  more  oi^  lefs  nu- 
merous, all  confederated  by  alliances,  but  v^thr 
put  any  phief.  They  were  ftrangers  evcp  to  filial 
obedience,  Np  kind  of  drefs  was  ufed  by  the 
men }  but  the  women  made  ufe  of  fome  coverings, 
and  were  even  fopd  of  orniimentiug  themfelvcs 
with  peaf;}s  arid  fuch  tfinkets  as  the  country  af«- 
forded.  What  moftly  difplayed  their  ingenuity 
was  the  cpnftrn^ion  of  their  fifliing  nets*  which 
are  faid  by  the  Jefuits  to  have  eten  exceeded  in 
gbodnefs  thofc  made  in  Europe. '^  They  were 
made  by  the  viromen,  of  a  coarfe  kind  of  flax  prb- 
curecl  from  fonje  plants  which  grow  there.  Thieir 
libufes  were  built  of  branches  and  leaves  of  trees; 
nay,  many  of  them  were  only  inclofures  of  earth 
ani  ftqne,  raifed  half  a  yaro  high^*  without  any 
covering ;  a*id  even  thefe  were  fo  fmalli  that  they 
froiild  not  ftretch  themfelvcs  at  length  in  them. 
In  winter  they  dwelt  ii^  caves  under  ground. 
*  (5.)  Cai.ifor?^ia,  lajce  of  GULF  ot.   See  §  i, 

pALIFORNlAN^l    See  California,  §  a* 

CALIG-3i),  in  Roman  antiquity,  foldiers  ihoe§, 
jnJtde  like  fandals,  without  upper,  leather  to  cover 
{he  fuperior  part  of  the  fooi,  though  otherwife 
Teachfng  to  the  middle  of  |he  leg,  and  faftt^cd 
"ix'ith  thqng^.  The  fole  pf  the  caliga  was  of  wood, 
bite  ibe/ai>ot  of  the  Frx^pch  peafantg,  and  its  bot- 
tom ftuck  fqll  of  nails;  ii*hich  are  fuppofed  to 
have  befen  very  long  in  the  fhoes  of  the  fcouts  and 
fcntinels  ;  whence  thefe  were  cafl«l  eaUga  fffcit- 
iatorU ;  is  if  by  mounting  the  wearer  to  a  higher 
pitch  J  they  gave  a  greater  ayyafttage  to  the  fight: 
though  others. will  have  tiiq  €afig^e  /peculaiori^  fq 
Jiave  been  made  foft  and  woolly,  to  prevent  their 
jnakine  3  Jioife.  From  Aefe  ^itgx  .the  epiperor 
Caligula  took  his  name^  as  having  been  born  in 
$he  army,  and  afterwards  bred  up  ip,  the  habit  oi 
h.  foldien  According  to  DVi  Cange;,-a  iort  of  ealiga 
yvA$  ajfo  worn  by  monks  and  biihop?i,  when  they 
celebrated  mafs  pontifically. 

CALKjATI,  an  appellatipn  given  by  (bme  an^ 
(riept  WTitprs  to  the  common  fQldiers  ip  the  Ro- 
pn^an  annie^,  tr^m  the  CALife^  which  they  ^vore. 

CALIGATIO.  'See  Calico.     . 

*  CAUGAT ION.  «./.  [homcaiigo^  Lat.  to  be 
dark.]  parknefs;  cloudmefs.— lnftead;of  a  dimi^ 


jiution,  or  imperfeft  vifipn,  m  tHe  mole,  we  affirm 
^n  abolition,  pr  total  privation ;  inftead  of  ealiga^ 
iioTiy  or  dimnefs,  we  conclude  a  cecity,  or-bHnd- 
nefs.  Brottvrtm      i 

*  CALlGtNOUSf  adj,  [caliginofus,  UW  P*>- 
fcure ;  dim  i  full  of  dayknefs.  ■■"  .  .  *  ,  '  .  * 
'  '^CALIG.JNOUSNESS. «./.  [frona  f#//^»»ow.] 
Darkneftj  obfcurity.  .    '>        .V 

CALIGO,  or  Caligatio,  in  medicine,  an  o- 
I>acity,  or  clgudinefs  pf  the  anterior,  furface.  of  the 
cVyftailinr,  caufing  a  dimnefs  or.fuff«fioqoffight. 
'  •CAI.I GRAPH Y.n./.  (««w«(9/*,l  Beautiful 
writing. — This  language  is  incapable  of  r^/^nz/^^ 
Prideatix. 
i  CALIGULA,  the  Roman  emperor  and  tyrant^ 
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Tbey  began  bit  reign  A.  D.  .^7,  with  every  preniiiiap 
appearance  of  becoming  the  real  fether  olf  his  peo- 
ple; but  at  the  end  of  ^  months  -he  wa»  feized 
with  a  fever,'  which,  it  is  thought,  left  a  frenzy 
on  hi$  mind  :  for  hjs  difpofition  totally  cfaaiig^ 
and  h^  committed  the  inoft  ^^pcioua  ads  of  im- 
pietv,  cruelty,  and  folly  ;^'fueha&t»toclairping  his 
nor{e  conful,  feeding  it  at  his  table,  hitroducmg' 
it  to  the  teniple  in  the  yeitnients  of  the  prieftt  of. 
Ji^piter,  &c.:and:  caufing  fkcrifices  to  be  offered 
to  hlmifelf,  his  wife,  and  thfe  horfe.  After  having 
pmrdered  (nany  of  his  fubjeds  with  his  otni  hands^ 
and  ca ufed  others  tQ  be  put  to  death  without  any 
jii(t  caufe,  he  was^  aflaifisated  by  a  txjbune  of  the 
people  as  he  <:ame  Qut  of  t)te  anipkitheatre,  A.  D. 
41,  in  the  a^th  year  of  his  age,'  and  the  4th  of  hii 
reigp,  

CALIN,  a  compound  metal,  whereof  the  Chi^ 
nefe  pia^e-tea  cafiiftei^  aftd  the  Hke.  Tlie  ingre^ 
dientis  feem  to  be  lead  and  tin. 

J  I.  V*  CALIPERS.    See  Callipers. 

(2. r  Calipers.    SeeCALiBER,  J  1—5. 

( I.)  ♦  CALIPH.  n,f.  [kbalifit,  Arab,  an  heir  or 
fucceuor.]  A  title  aiTumed  by  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Mahomet  among  the  Slu^cens,  who  were  veiled 
with  ^bfo)\ite  po>ver  In^alfaifs  both  religious  and 
CWIl.    •  •.  ' 

(1.)  Caliph.    SeeKHALiF. 

CALIPHATE.    See  Khaj.ifate. 

CALIPPIC  PERIOD,  in  chronology,  a  feries  of 
,76  years,  perpetually  recurring;  which -elapf??d 
the  piddle  of  the  new  and  full  moons,  as  its  in* 
ventor  Calippus,  an  Athenian,  imagined,  return 
to  the  fame  day  of  the  folar  year.  Meton,  loc 
years  before,  had  i|ivented  the  period.  Or  cyck-, 
of  19  years ;  afliiniing  the  quantity  of  the  folar 
year  ^dsd.  Cb,  18'  56"  50*  31* .34*}  ind  the  lunar 
montjh,  29//.  \%b*  4j'  47"  16^  48*  30^:  but  Calip- 
pus, coniideringf  that  the  Metonic  quantify  of  the 
folar  year  was  not  exa^,  myltiplied  Meton's  pe- 
riod' by  4,  and  thence  arofe  a  period  of  76  years, 
called  the  Caiippn,  The  Calippic  period,  there" 
fore,  contains  a 7*559  days;  and  finci^  the  lunar 
cycle  contains  235  lunatioQs,  and  the  Calipee  pe^ 
Vied  is  quadruple  6f  this,  it' contains  940  lunatioos. 
I'his  period  began  in  the  34  year  of  the  iiath 
Olympiad,  or  the  43 S4 th  of  the  Julian  period.  It 
is  ^emonftrated,  ho\vever,  that  tlie  Calippic  period 
itfelf  is  not  accurate ;  that  it  does  not  bring  the 
ne\v  and  fpll  moons  precifely  to*th^ir  places:  %h^ 
S'  5  a"  ^''\  being  the  e^cefs  of  940  limations  a- 
Dbve  26  folar  years  |  but  brin|;8  tbc!m  too  late^  by" 
a  whole  day  in  2*5  years.  • 
'  CALIPPUi    3ee  l^ft  atticle. 

CALISTA.     See  Ca llisto.  • 

CAJf^lSTO^LE,  a  river  of  Florida,  which  runs 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

:  •  CALIVER.  »./.  [from  canier.]  A  handgun ; 
a  harqi^ebufe  j  an  old  mufket,-^ 

Conie,  manage  me  your  ca liver.  Sb.  Hen.  IV'. 

(1.)  ♦  CALIX..«./.  [Lat.]  A  cup:  a  word  ufed 
in  botany  \  as,  the  ^alix  of  a  flower. 
\  (%.)  C^iiiTCj  or  Calvx.    See  Botany,  Indfje. 

(i.)  CAUXTINS,  a  name  given  to  thofe,  a- 
mong  the  Lutherans,  who  follow  the  fentiments 
of  Calixtus.  See  Calixtus  and  Syhcrstists. 
.  (2.)  Calixtins,  [from  calixf  a  cup,]  a  fed  in 
Bohenua,  derived  from  the  Huffite*,  about  the 
/         :  ,      ...  middle 
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middle  of  the  15th  ceotury,  who  aflerted  the  ufe 
of  the  cupy  as  eifential  to  th^  euchariit.  They 
are  not  ranked  by  Romanifts.in  the  lift  of  heretics, 
as  in  the  main  they  ftill  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
Rome.  The  reformation  they  aimed  at  extended 
only  to  4  articles :  i.  To  reftore  the  cup  to  the 
laity:  i.  To  fubjedt  criminal  clergymen  to  puniih- 
in*nt  by  the  civil  magiftratc :  3.  To  ftrip  the  clergy 
of  their  lands,  lordihips,  and  all  temporal  j urifdic- 
tion  :  4.  To  grant  liberty  to  all  capable  prieiis  to 
preach  the  word  of  God. 

CALIXTUS,  George,  a  celebrated  divine,  and 
profeCTor  at  Helmftadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunf- 
wick,  who  died  in  j  65  6.  He  oppofed  the  opinion 
of  St  Auguftin,  on  predeftination,  grace,  and  free- 
will, and  endeavoured  to  form  ^ui  union  among 
tne  various  members  of  the  Romiih,  Lutheran, 
and  reformed  churches  ;  or,  rather,  tP  join  them 
in  the  bonds  of  mutual  forbearance  and  charity. 

•  To  CALK.  V-/T.  [fioia  caiaxfy  Fr.hemp,  with 
which  leaks  are  flopped  ;  or  from  atlfy  Sax.  the 
keel.  Skinner,]  Toftop  the  leaks  of  a  Ihip.— There 
is  a  great  errour  committed  in  the  manner  of  calk* 
inff  his  majefty's  lliips ;  which  being  done  with 
rotten  oakum,  is  the  caufe  they  are  leaky.  Ra- 
icigb' s  Effays.— 

So  hen;  fome  pick  out  bullets  from  th^  fide ; 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  feam  and 
rift; 
Their  left-hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 
The  mttling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Drjfden,. 
CALKA,  a  kingdom  of  Tartary,  in  Afia,  £.  Of 
Siberia.  '-  -       ' 

CALKE- ABBEY,  a  village  near  Derby. 

•  CALKER.  n.f.  [from  calk.]  The  workman 
that  flops  the  leaks  of  a  ihip.— The  anciebt?  of 
Gebal,  and  the  wife  men  thereof,  were  in  thee 
thy  calkers ;  all  the  (hips  of  the  fea,  with  their 
marincTS,  were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchan? 
dize.  Ex^k.  xxvii.  9. 

(I.)  •  CALKING.  If./  A  term  in  painting,  u- 
ied  where  the  back  fide  i^  covered  with  black 
lead,  or  red  chalk,  and  the  lines  traced  through 
on  a  waxed  plate,  wall,  or  o^er  matter,  by  paf<- 
fing  lightly^  over  each  ftroke  of  the  defign  with  a 
point,  which  leaves  an  impreflion  of  the  colour 
on  the  plate  or  wall.  Cbamherr. 

(2.)  Calking.    See  Caulking. 

CALKINS;  the  prominent  parts  at  the  extre- 
mities of  a  horfe-ihoe,  bent  downwards,  and  fpr- 
ged  to  a  ibrt  of  point.  They  are  apt  to  make 
horfes  trip;  they  alfo  occafion  blranes,  jmd  ruin 
the  back  finews.  if  fashioned  in  form  of  a  hare's 
ear,  and  the  horn  of  a  horfe's  heel  be  pared  a  lit- 
tle low,  they  do  hftle  damage ;  whereas,  the  great 
iquare  calkms  ouite  fpoil  the  foot.  Calkins  lure 
either  fingle  or  dOiible,  that  is,  at  one  end  of  the 
fiioe,  or  at  both :  thefe  laft  are  deemed  lela  hurt- 
ful, as  the  horfes  can  tread  more  even. 

(1.)  *  CALL.  »•/.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  A  vocal 
dddrefs  of  fummons  or  invitation. — 

But  death  comes  not  at  eallf  juftice  divine 

Metids  nofc  her  floi^reft  pace,  for  prayers  or  cries. 

Miiton* 
But  would  you  fing,  and  rival  Oipheus'  ftraih» 

The  wondering  forefts footrihould  dance  again: 
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The  moving  mountains  hear  the  pow'rfvl  edlL 

And  headlong  ftreams  hang  lift'ning  in  their  fau» 

Pqpel 
2.  Requifition  authoritative  and  public. — It  may 
be  feared,  whether  our  nobility  would  contented^ 
ly  fufier  themfelves  to  be  always  at  the  callf  and 
to  Hand  to  the  fentence  of  a  number  of  mean  per- 
fons.  Hooker^ J  Preface.  3.  Divine  vocation;  fum- 
mons to  true  religion.-* 

Yet  he  at  length,  time  to  himfelf  beft  known. 

Remembering  Abraham,  by  fome  wond'rout 
cal/9 

May  bring  them  back  repentant  and  fincere. 

MUton. 
4.  A  fummons  from  heaven ;  an  impulfe.-^ 
How  juflly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall, 

Whofe  pride  would  foar  to  heav'n  without  a 
call  P  Ro/comtnen. 

Thofe  who  tp  empire  by  dark  paths  afpire. 

Still  plead  a  caJi  to  what  they  moft  defire.  Dry  J. 
--St  Paul  himfelf  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  be 
had  a  eaii  to  it,  when  he  perfecuted  the  chriftians, 
whom  he  confidently  thought  in  the  wrong :  but 
yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were  miftaken. 
Locke,  j,  Authority;  coaunand.-*Oh  1  Sir,  I 
wifh  he  were  within  my  callt  or  yours.  Denjbam. 
i.  A  demand ;  a  claim. — Dependence  is  a  petpe« 
tiial  caU  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater  mcite- 
pient  to  teAdemefs  and  pity,  than  any  other  mo- 
tive whatfoever.  MM/,  Spe8ator.  7.  An  inftru- 
ment  to  call  birds.— For  thofe  bhtis  or  beafts 
yrere  made  from  fuch  pipes  or  calls^  as  may  ex- 
prefs  the  feveral  tones  of  thofe  creatures,  which 
are  reprefented.  fVi/kin*j  Matbematical  Magiek* 
$.  CiUtng  5  vocation  ;  employment. — 

Now  through  the  land,  his  cure  of  fouls  he 
ftretch'd, 

And,  like  a  primitive  apoille,  preach'd: 

Still  cheerful,  ever  conftant  to  his  call; 

^y  many  fipllow'd,  lov'd  by  moft,  admir'd  by- 
all.  Dryien^ 
o.^A  nomination. — Upon  the  fixteenth  was  held 
the  (efjeants  feaft  at  Ely  place,  there  being  nine 
feijeants  Of  that  calL  Bacon. 

(1.)  Call,  a^ong  fowlers,  the  noife  or  cry  of 
a  bird,  efpecially  to  its  young,  or  to  its  mate  in 
coupling  time.  One  method  of  catching  partridges 
is  by  the  natural  call  of  a  hen  trained  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  which  drawing  the  cocks  to  her,  they  are 
entangled  in  a  net.  Different  birds  require  diffe- 
rent forts  of  calls ;  but  moft  of.  them  are  compo- 
fed  of  a  pipe  or  reed,  with  a  little  leathern  bag  or 
puiie,  fomewhat  in  form  of  a  bellows ;  which,  by 
the  motion  given  (hereto,  yields  a  noife  like  that 
of  the  fpecies  of  bird  to  be  taken.  The  call  for 
partridges  is  formed  like  a  boat  bored  through, 
and  fitted  with  a  pipe  or  fwan's  quill,  &c.  to  be 
^lown  with  the  mouth,  to  make  the  noife  of  the 
cock  partridge,  which  is  very  different  from  the 
call  of  the  hen.  Calls  for  quails,  &c.  are  made  of 
a  leathern  piorfe  in  fliape  hke  a  pear,  Huffed  with 
borfe^hair,  and  fitted  at  the  end  with  the  bone  of 
a  cat'd,  hare's,  or  coney's  leg,  formed*  like  a  fla- 
geolet. Tliey  are  played,  by  fqueezing  the  puife 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  at  the  fiune  timeltnkins 
on  the  fiagec^et  part  with  the  thumb,  to  counter- 
feit the  c^  of  the  hen  quaih 

(3.)CAtLt 
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't>TCjitL,  among  hunters,  a  lefiTonldonm  upon    citc<l  them. 
€kit  horrtf  tq  comfort  the  liottnds. 

(4.)  Call,  among  Tailors,  a  fort  of  whiftle  or 
pipe,  of  filv^r  or  brafs,  ufed  by  the  boatfvrain  and 
his  mates  to  fummoa  the  failors  to  thehr  dtity, 
•nd  dired:  them  in  the  dilfereot  xemployments  of 
the  (hip.  As  the  caM  can  be  founded  to  various 
drains,  each  of  them  i^  appropriated  to  fome  par- 
ticular exerciff ;  fuch  as  hoifting,  heaving,  lower- 
ing, veering  away,  belaying,  letting  go  a  tackle, 
Sec,  The  a<a  of  winding  this  inftrument  is  called 
i>ipinfify  which  is  as  attentively  obferved  by  failors 
ah  the  beat  of  the  dfum  to  march,  retrt at,  raUy, 
charge,  &c.  is  by  foldiers. 

(5.)  Call,  an  EngUfh  name  for  the  mineral 
called  Tungften  or  Wolfram  by  the  Germans. 

(6.)  Cali.  of  the  house,  in  the  Britilh  Parli- 
ameiTt,  is  the  calling  over  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers, either  to  difcoVv»r  whether  there  be  any  in 
the  ho  life  not  returned  by  the  clerk  of  tlie  crown  ; 
or  what  members  are  abfent  without  leave  of  the 
honfe,  or  juft  caiife.  In  the  former  cafe,  every 
perfon  anfwors  t<^  his  name,  and  departs  out  of 
the  hoiife,  in  the  order  whcroin  he  is  called.  In 
th«  latter,  each  perfon  (lands  up  uncovered,  at 
the  metition  of  hiR  name. 

(i.)  *  To  Call.  tj.  a,  [rah,  Lat.  knld^^  Dan.] 
f .  To  name^  to  denominate. — And  God  caihdX,\it 
light  d'ly,  and  the  darknefs  he  caii:'!  night.  6en,  i.  j. 
».  To  Uimmon,  or  invite,  to  or  from  any  place, 
thing  or  pcrfbn.  It  is  often  ufed  with  local  par- 
ticles ;  as,  up',  Jown,  in^  9utf  off'. — Be  not  amazed, 
rati  all  your  fenies  to  you,  defend  my  reputation, 
or  bid  farewel  to  your  good  life  for  ever.  Sbakifp, 
— Why  came  not  the  ITave  back  to  me  when  I 
tailed  him?  Shake fp.  King  Lear. — 

Are  you  calPd  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men^ 

To  rtay  the  innocent  ?  Sbakefp.  Richard  HI. 
— Lodronii^s,  that  famous  captaia,  was  called  up^ 
and  told  by  bis  iervants,  that  the  general  was  fledl 
KnoUes's  Hijiory. — 

Or  call  np  him  that  left  half  told 

The  ftory  of  Cambufcan  bold.  MUfon. 

— Drunkennefs  caJli  off'  the  watchmen  firom  their 
towers;  and  then  evUs  proceeds  from  a  loofe  heart ' 
and  an  untied  tongue.  Tayhr^s  Holy  Liv/a^-.— The 
Ibul  makes  ufe  of  her  memory,  to  call  to  mind 
what  (he  is  to  treat  of.  Dwppa*s  Rules  t^  Devotisn, 
Such  fine  employments  our  whole  days  divide^ 

The  falutation«  of  the  morning  tide    '  * 

Call  up  the  fah ;  thofe  ended,  to  the  hal) 

We  wait  the  patron,  hew  the  lawyrs  baw?. 

Dryden^ 
Then,  by  confent,  ahftain  from  further  fpotls, 

Cnll  o^the  do^s,  and  gather  up  the  fpoils.  Addif. 
—By  the  pleaA&n*s  of  the  imagimition  or  fancy,  I 
mean  fuch  as  arife  from  vifible  objects,  when  we 
tail  up  their  ideas  into  our  mind«  by  paintings, 
ItatifM,  or  defcrlptione.  Addlfon*i  Spe&ator. — 
Why  doft  tho»  call  my  forrows  up  afrelli  1 

My  fiithef'tf  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

■  .  AddUm*sCata* 

—Tarn  ealled  a/f  from  pubhc  di(rertations,  by  a 
doBMfHc  alFair  of  great  importance.  TdtUr^—MU 
^tue  has  a  tragedy  entitled  Perfay  in  which  the 
ftade  of  Dariu»is^^7//^^  up.  Broome  on  the  Odyffty* 
— ^The  pailions  call  atway  the  thougbts,  with  in- 
USuA  importunityi  toward  the  obje<S  that  ex- 
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Watts*    3.  To  convoke  \  to  famm^ 
together. — 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parHxment. 

Shaie/peare, 
— Hie  king  being  iaformed  of  mudi  that  had  pa(^ 
led  that  night,  fent  to  the  lord  mayor  to  tali  a 
commoA  council' ixnmeduitely.  Glarend.  4*  To 
iummon  judicially* — The  king  had  fent  for  the 
earl  to  return  hofhe,  where  he  ihould  be  called  to 
accomit  for  all  his  mifcarriages.  Ciarend, — Once 
a  day,  rfpccially  in  the  early  years  of  life  and  ftudy, 
call  youilelves  to  an  account,  what  new  itleas, 
what  new  proportion  or  trotk,  you  hace  gamed. 
IVatts.  5.  To  fummon  by  command. — In  that 
day  did  the  Lord  God  of  hofts  eaU  to  weeping, 
and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldnefs,  and  to  girding 
with  fackcloth.  IJa'tab  xxii.  11.  6.  In  the  theolu- 
gicaJ  fenfe,  to  infytre  with  ardours  of  pitfty,  cr 
to  fummon  into  the  church. — Paul,  a  iervant  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  called  to  be  an  apoftle,  ieparated  un- 
to the  gofpel  of  God.  Rom.  i.  i*  7.  To  invoice ; 
to  appeal  to.—  I  cnU  God  for  a  record  upon  my 
fotit,  that,  to  fpare  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  unto 
Corinth.  »  Cor.  i.  ».^  8.  To  appeal  to.— "When 
that  lord  perplexed  their  counfels  and  defigns* 
with  inconvenient  objedions  in  law,  the  authority 
of  the  lord  Manchefter,  who  had  trod  the  f^me 
paths,  was  ftil!  taiUd  upon.  Clartnd.  ^.  To  pro- 
claim ;  to  publifli.— 

■  Nor  ballad-finger,  placM  above  the  croud. 
Sings  with  a  note  fo  (hrilling,  fweet,  and  luud. 
Nor  parifli  clerk,  who  calls  the  pfalm  fo  clear. 

Gar- 

10.  To  excite;  to  put  in  adionj  to  bring  iiitQ 
view. — 

He  fwells  with  angry  {nide, 
Afkl  tails  forth  all  his  fpots  on  every  fide.  Cotwlej^ 

See  Dionyfius  Homer's  thoughts  refine^ 
And  cailntr^  beauties  forth  from  ey*ry  line.  Pope, 

11.  To  ftigmatize  vsrith  fome  opprobrious  deno- 
mination.— Deafnefs  unqualifies  me  for  all  com- 
pany, except  friends ;  whom  I  can  call  names,  if 
they  do  not  fpeak  loud  enough.  Sv»ft  to  Pope. 
la.  To  call  hack.  To  revoke  5  to  retradt.— He  alfo 
is  wife,  aijd  will  Imng  evil,  and  will  not  cali  hack 
his  words ;  but  will  arife  againft  the  houfe  of  the 
evil  doers ;  and  againft  the  help  of  them  that  woti^ 
iniquity.  ^wA  xgod.  a.  \^.  To  call  fir*  To  de- 
mand •,  to  require ;  to  claim.— 

Madam>  his  majefty  doth  caitfor  yon. 
And  ybr  your  gir^ce^  and  you  my  nome  lord. 

Skakefpeare. 
— You  fee,  how  men  of  merit  are  fought  after ; 
the  undeferver  may  fleep,  when  the  manof  adio» 
is  called  fir,  Shakejeare: 

Among  them  he  a  fpirit  of  phxenfy  ibBt» 
Who  hurt  their  minds,  ^ 

And  urg'd  you  on  with  mad  deiire. 
To  call  m  hafte/»r  their  ddferofer.  M^it.  Aj^on* 

For  matter,  or  fir  fervant,  here  to  call, 
W^»  all  alike>  where  only  two  went  all. 

Drydtfft  FM^, 
—He  commits  every  fin  that  his  appetite  r0/(iybr» 
or  perhaps  his  conftitution '  or  fortane  can  bear^ 
Rogers.  14.  To  call  in.  To  refume  money  at  in- 
tereft.— Horace  deicribes  an  old  tilbpn-,  as  fo 
charmed  with  the  plealures  of  a  country  life,  that 
in  order  to  make  a  purchafe,  he  called  iu  all  hii 

money  | 
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Htoncy  ;  but  what  was  the  cvait  of  it  ?  why,  in 
a  very  few  days  after,  he  put  it  out  again.  Addi^ 
/on' J  Spe3.  15.  To  call  in.  To  refume  any  thing 
that  18  in  other  hands.— If  clipped  money  be  call- 
ed in  all  at  once»  and  flopped  from  pafling  by 
weight,  I  fear  it  will  ftop  trade.  Z^rM— Neither 
i&  any  thixsg  more  cruel  and  opprefliTC  in  the 
French  government^  than  their  pra^ice  of  eaHing 
in  their  money,  after  they  have  funk  it  very  low, 
and  then  coining  it  anew>  at  a  higher  value.  Sfwift. 

16.  To  eaU  m.  To  fummon  together  ;  to  invite.— 

The  heat  is  paft,  follow  me  no  farther  now ; 

Gs//  in  the  pow'rs^  good  coufiji  Weihnoreiand. 

*  Sbakefpeare. 

He  fears  my  fubjeAs  loyalty. 
And  now  muft  eafi  in  ftrangerf.      Denb,  SopJby% 

17.  70  ealiovcn  To  read  aloud  a  lift  or  mufter- 
rolL 

(  a.)  ♦  To  Call.  v.  n.  1.  To  ftop  without  in- 
tention of  ftaying.  This  meaniag  probably  rofe 
from  the  cuftom  of  denoting  one's  prelence  at  the 
door  by  a  m//;  but  it  is  now  afed  with  great  la- 
titude. This  fcnie  is  well  enough  preferved  by 
the  particles  on  or  at  ^  but  it  is  forgotten,  and  the 
expreffion  nade  barbarous  by  in.  s.  To  make  a 
ihort  vifit.-^ 

And»  as  yon  go,  eall  on  my  brother  Q^intus^ 

And  pray  him,  with  the  tribuDcs^  to  concie  ta 
me.  Ben  Jonfin^ 

—He  ordered  her  to  caU  at  his  hooTe  once  a-week, 
which  ihe  did  for  fome  time  after,  when  he  heanl 
BO  more  of  het .  Temple, — That  I  might  begin  as 
near  the  fiountain-head  as  polIible»  I  (irft  of  all 
ealfed  in  at  St  James's.  Addijon's  SpeSator.—We 
cailtd  in  at  Morge,   where  there  ]» an  artificial 

Srt.  AdAfom  on  Italy.    3.  To  cail  oa.    To  iblicit 
•  favour,  (M*  a  debt. — I  would  be  loth  to  pay 
him  before  his  day ;  what  need  I  be  fo  formrd 
with  him,  that  calU  not  on  me  ?  Sbak*  Henry  lY. 
4.  To  €aU  on.    To  repeat  Iblenwly.— 

Thrice  eati  upon  my  name,  thzice  beat  your 
breaft^ 

And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlafting  reft.  Dryden, 
—The  Athenians,  when  they  loft  any  men  at  fea, 
went  to  the  fliores,  and,  calling  thrice  on  their 
name%  raifed  a  cenotaph,  or  empty  monument, 
to  their  memories.  Broome  on  the  Odyjfey,  5.  To 
eall  out.  To  challenge ;  to  fumraou  to  fight.— > 
When  their  fov'reign'ft  quarrel  calls  'em  out^ 

His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy.  Dryd,  yirg. 
6.  To  call  upon.  To  implore ;  to  pry  to.— Ca// 
vpon  me  iu  the  day  of  troAjble  ;  I  will  deliver  thee, 
and  thou  ihalt  glorify  me.  P/alm  I.  15. 

CALLA,  African  or  Ethiopian  arum  :  A 
genus  of  the  polyandria  order,  in  the  gynandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  ad  order,  Piperitas.  The  ^^tha 
is  plain;  the  fpadix covered  with  florets;  there 
is  no  calyx ;  no  petals ;  and  the  berries  nfono^er-^ 
mous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies.  It  has  thick, 
Refhy,  tuberous  roots,,  which  are  covered  with 
a  thin  brown  (kin,  and  ftrike  down  many  ftrong 
flelhy  fibres  into  the  ground.  The  leaves  have 
footftalks  more  than  a  foot  long,  which  are  green 
and  fncculent.  The  leaves  are  ihaped  like  the 
point  of  an  arrow;  they  are  8  or  9  inches  long, 
ending  in  a  fharp  point,  which  turns  backward ; 
between  the  leaves  a^e  the  footftalk  of  the  flow- 
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er,  which  is  Chick,  ikioOth,  Of  .the  lame  colour  a* 
the  leaves,  rifes  above  them,  and  is  tenninated 
by  a  fingle  flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  arum  | 
the  fpatha  is  twifted  at  bottom,  but  ipreads  open 
at  the  top,  and  is  of  a  pure  white  colour.  Whett 
the  flowers  fade,  they  arc  fucceeded  by  roundifli 
flelhy  beiries,  compxcfled  on  two  fides,  each  con^ 
taining  a  or  3  feeds.  This  plant  grows  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  pi^opagates  very 
feft  by  offsets,  which  ftsould  be  takeji  off^  in  the 
end  or  Auguft,  at  which  time  the  old  leaves  de- 
cay ;  for  at  this  time  the  roots  are  in  their  tSKSSt 
inadive  ftate.  They  are  lb  hardy  as  to  live  wcth« 
out  any  cover  in  nuld  vnntera,  if  planted  in  a  watm 
border  and  dry  foil  j  but,  with  a  littte  fhelter  they 
may  be  preierved  m  full  growth,  ^ven  in  bard 
froft. 

CALIAA,  a  town  of  Baibary,  in  Tremefen. 

CALLAGHANS  mills,  a  tillage  of  It^land,? 
in  Clare  county,  MuniVer. 

CAIXAGH£N£,  in  FerroaiUgh,  Ireland. 

CALLALY  hall,  a  vil1<^e  of  fingland,  441U 
W.  of  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

^i.)  CALLAN,  a  mouotain  of  Clare,  Ireland. 

(1,  3.)  Callan,  two  towns  of  Ireland  ;  i.  ki 
Kerry  >  and  1.  in  Kilkenny,  65  m.  from  Dublin. 

( I.)  CALLANDER^  a  porifli  of  Scotland  in 
Perthfliire,  of  which  the  rev.  Dr  James  Robertfony 
the  minifter,  has  given  a  very  complete  defcripJ 
tion,  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.  Vol.  XI.  The 
moft  probable  etymology  is  ftxnm  CaloffMhir^ 
Gael.  i.  /•.  a  hazel  grove ;  thefe  trees-  {(.bounding 
in  the  parifh.  It  confifts  of  the  two  ancient  pa- 
liihesof  L£N£r  and  iNCHMAttOMc  It  exteinls 
from  E.  to  W.  about  14  miles  in  length,  and  its- 
breadth  at  the  E.  end  is  about  15  ;  refembling  in 
form,  a  fen  half  fpread.  It  is  fituated  between 
I''  o'  and  i*»  %a'  Lon.  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  bt-^ 
tween  56""  15'  and  56^'  %i'  Lat.  N.  Its  furfece 
is  mountainous,  and  was  formerly  quite  bleak 
with  heath,  but  by  the  introduction  of  fheep,  ha» 
afl'umtd  a  verdant  hue  within  thefe  36  years.  The 
high,  grounds  are  alfo  interfperfed  with  thriving 
oak  woodland  plantations  ;  and  the  bold  ftupen-t 
dous  rock  above  the  village  diverfifies  the  fcene 
and  forms  a  fine  cdntraft  to  the  valley,  and  the 
meanderings  of  the  river  TtATii  below.  In  tt 
word,  for  beautiful  fcenery,  romantic  profpefts, 
and  divepfified  aflemblage  of  the  wildnefs  and 
rude  grandeur  of  nature,  few,  if  any  places  in 
Britain,  (perhaps  in  the  world,)  etcel  the  parifli 
of  Callander.  See  Ben-l£di,  and  Trosachs. 
It  aifordft  a  fine  fieldr  both  for  the  botanift  and 
mineralogift ;  and  abounds  in  lime-llone,  marble^ 
flates,  free-ftone,  and  a  beautiful  ipecies  of  ce- 
mented rock,  called  the  PLUMa-PUDOiNO  flone. 
The  climate  is  highly  ialubrious,  artd  the  people 
live  to  a  great  age.  Inftaaces  of  perfons  reaching 
too  and  upwards  are  not  wanting.  The  popula* 
tion  in  1791  was  2100,  axvd  had  incrcatbd  350* 
fince  1755,  Dotwithftanding  emi)$rations.  At  that 
period  thew  "w^t  35a  hortes,  .18,000  iheep,  and 
2400  black  cattle  in  the  parilh.  Of  the  animals 
called  game  there  are'  great  numbers.  The  foil  i» 
a  light  gravel,  not  rich,  but  greatly  improved, 
ajrr]cultun?*bciing  in  a  very  advanced  (late,  and  feu- 
dal fi^rvices  aboliflied.  1  he  |-oads  and  britiges  are 
good ;    but   manuf::dtures   are  gieatLy  wanted. 

There 
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There  are  9  mills  of  various  kinds,  ind  3  kilns  in 
the  parifti.  Wood  to  the  value  of  about  L.  1^,000 
is  cut  once  in  15  years.  The  inhabitants  are  in- 
duftridus  and  extremely  charitable.'  Their  lan- 
guage is  the  Gaelic.  Englilh  is  fpoken  only  by 
thoTe  of  rank  and  education.  , 
-  («.)  Callander,  a  thriving  village  in  the  above 
parifli,(N''  i.)  containing  190  families,  and  about 
1000  inhabitants,  in  1791.  The  houfes  are  built 
upon  a  regular  plan,  with  ftones  and  lime,  and 
covered  with  blue  flates.  It  is  ornamented  with 
an  elegant  church,  which  was  built  about  14  years 
ago,  and  has  a  fpire.  It  has  alfo  a  good  fcbool, 
where  the  learned  languages,  and  all  the  ufefiil 
iciences  are  taught,  on  moderate  terms.  About 
So  fcholars  from  all  parts  of  Britain,  and  fome 
from  abroad,  attend  it.  The  profperity  of  this 
village  is  greatly  owing  to  Mr  Drunmiond  of  Perth 
the  proprietor,  who  has  feued  the  ground  to  the 
inhabitants,  in  fmall  lots  of  one  rood  each,  at 
L.  7.  los.  premium,  and  5s.  yearly  ft:u  duty ;  and 
thus  made  the  whole  village  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  alfo  allows  them  mofs,  thatch, 
and  ftones  free ;  and  has  relieved  them  from  im- 
pofts,  Sec,  at  the  fairs ;  of  which  there  are  two 
great  ones,  held  iift  March,  O.  S.  and  i6th  May ; 
behdes  3  fmaller,  for  country  buiinefs.  The  only 
manufadures  are  the  fpinning  of  woollen  and 
linen  yam.  The  village  is  proteded  from  the 
blafts  of  Boreas,  by  a  ftupenduous  rock,  ftuck  fiill 
of  firs  and  natural  wood,  growing  in  the  foil  be- 
tween the  Ihelves.  Over  this  rock  falls  a  cafcadc, 
feveral  hundred  feet  high. 
.  CALLAO,  a  ftrong  town  of  South  America, 
in  Peru.  It  is  the  port  of  Lima,  from  which  it 
is  diftant  about  5  miles.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
low  flat  point  of  land  on  the  fea-lhore.  It  is  for- 
tified ;  but  the  fortifications  were  much  damaged 
by  the  laft  great  earthquake,  and  have  not  fince 
been  repaired.  The  town  is  not  above  9  or  10 
zeet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  tide  does  not 
commonly  rife  or  fall  above  5  feet.  The  ftreets 
are  drawn  in  a  line ;  but  are  full  of  duft,  which  is 
very  troublefome.  In  a  fqUare  near  the  fea^fide 
are  the  governor's  houfe,  the  viceroy's  palace,  the 
pariih  church,  and  a  battery  of  3  pieces  of  can- 
uon^  On  the  N.  fide  are  the  warehoufes  for  the 
merchandiie  brought  from  Chili,  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  other  places.  The  other  churches  are  built 
with  reeds,  and  covered  with  timber  or  clay,  but 
they  look  tolerably  neat.  There  are  5  monafte- 
ries  and  an  hofpitaJ,  though  the  number  of  fami- 
lies does  not  exceed  400.  The  trade  of  Callao  is 
confiderable.  From  Chili  it  imports  cordage,  lea- 
ther, tallow,  dried  fiih,  and  com ;  from  Chiloe, 
cedar  planks,  woollen  manufa^ures,  and  carpets ; 
from  Peru,  fugars,  wines,  brandy,  mails,  cord- 
age, timber  for  ihipping,  cacao,  tobacco  and 
molafies;  from  Mexico,  pitch,  tar,  woods  for 
dyeing,  fulphur  and  bal^un  of  Peru ;  befides  com- 
modities from  China.  At  the  port  of  Callao  the 
watering  is  eafy,  but  the  wood  is  a  mile  or  two 
diftant.  Earthquakes  are  freauent  and  have  done 
vaft  mifchief  to  Lima  and  Caltao.  Lon.  76. 15.  W. 
Lat.  II.  19.  S. 
CALLA-SUJUNO,  or  )  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
CALLA-SUSUNG,  S  jfland  of  Bouton,  fcat- 
ed  about  a  mile  from  the  fea,  on  the  top  of  a 
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fmall  hill  jfurrounded  with  cociu  mit  trees. 

BOUTON. 

•  CALLAT,  Callet.  »./.  a  tmll. — 

He  call'd  her  whore:  a  beggar,  in  bia  drink. 
Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  upon  his  calk*, 

Sbakej^rtt 
CALLE,  in  ancient  geography^  a  town  c^  Hi^ 
ther'Spain,  feated  on  an  em^ence^  which  hung 
over  the  river  Durius.  It  is  now  called  OpoaTo. 
CALLEN,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  Kilkenny,  10 
m.  SW.  of  Kilkenny.  Lon.  7.  »i.  W.  Lat.  51. 
a5.  N. 

*  CALLBT.    See  Callat. 

CALLEVA,  in  ancient  Britifh  geography,  a 
town  of  the  Attrebates;  now  called  Wal ling- 
ford.    See  Atrebatbs,  N®  1. 

CALLIAS,  the  coufin  german  of  Ariftides  the 
Juft,  but  of  a  character  the  very  oppofite  of  that 
difinterefted  hero.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Callias  being  a  torch-bearer,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  having  a  fillet  on  his  head,  one  of  the  Per- 
fians  took  lum  for  a  king,  and,  felling  dov^ii  at 
his  feet,  difcovered  to  him  a  vafl  quantity  of  gold 
hid  in  a  well.  Callias  not  only  feized,  and  ap* 
plied  it  to  his  own  ufe,  but  had  the  cruelty  to  kill 
the  poor  man  who  difcovered  it  to  him,  that  be 
might  not  mention  it  to  others ;  by  which  infa- 
mous ad:ion  he  entailed  on  his  pofterity  the  name 
of  Laccopluti,  or  enriched  by  the  *ujeiL  The 
only  good  action  recorded  of  him  is  his  generality 
in  relieving  his  brother-in-law,  Cimon,  from  prifon, 
by  paying  the  heavy  fine  to  which  he  was  fo  un- 
juflly  and  ungratefully  fubje^ted  by  the  Athenians. 
See  Attica,  4  9,  &  11. 

CALLIBLEPHARA,  [froms«xJUf,  beauty,  and 
jSa^i^ii^,  eye<»lid,]  in  ancient  medical  writers,  a 
name  given  to  certain  compofitions  intended  to 
make  the  eye-lids  beautiful. 

CALUCARPA.    SeeJoHNSOwiA. 

CALLICHTHUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  givea 
to  the  iLMTHiAS,  a  fmall,  but  beautiful  filh  caught 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  certain  to- 
ken of  there  being  no  voracious  fifhes  near  the 
place  ivhere  it  is  found. 

CALLICO,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  cloth  re- 
fembling  linens  made  of  cotton.  The  name  is 
taken  from  that  of  Calicut,  the  firft  place  at 
which  the  Portuguefe  landed  when  they  difcovtr- 
ed  the  India  trade.  The  Spaniards  ftill -call  it 
calHcu.  Callicoes  are  of  difierent  kinds*  plain, 
printed,  painted,  ftained,  dyed,  chintz,  muilins* 
and  the  like,  ail  included  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  callicoeu  Some  of  th-jm  are  painted 
with  various  flowers  of  different  colours :  others 
are  not  fitained,  but  have  a  ftriiie  of  gold  and  fii- 
ver  quite  through  the  piece,  and  at  each  end  is 
fixed  a  tiifue  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk,  intenBixed 
with  flowers.  The  printing  of  callicoes  was  6rit 
iet  on  foot  in  London  about  1676,  and  have  long- 
been  a  raofl  important  article  of  comiperce. 

CALLICRATES,  an  ancient  fculptor,  who 
engraved  fome  of  Homer's  verfcs  on  a  grain  of 
millet,  made  an  ivory  chariot  that  might  be  con- 
cealed under  the  wing  of  a  fly,  and  an  ant  of  iTory 
in  which  all  the  members  were  diftmd.  JElian 
juftly  blames  him  for  exerting  his  geniiis  and  ta- 
lents in  thinners  fo  ufelefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  io 
diificult.    Ik  UouriUied  about  A.  A.  C*  472. 
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CaLlIDON,  a  town  of  Ireland;  iiif  Tyrone,    ftony  fubftance  mentioned  by  Pliny,  found  ifi  tn4 
"     '        ^  *"■  cavity  of  the  JET  IT Ls,  or  eagle  ftone.    It  filU  the 

hollow  of  the  setites,  much  at  the  yoke  does  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

( I.)*  CALLING.  »./.  [from  calL]  i.  Vocation; 
l>rofeffion;  trade.— If  God  has  interwoven  fuch  a 
pleafure  with  oOr  ordinary  tal/inj^t  bow  much  fu- 
pcriour  muft  that  be,  which  arifes  from  the  fur- 
Vey  of  a  piotas  life  ?  SufelJ',  as  much  as  Chriftia* 
nity  is  nobler  than  a  tract.  South.-^We  find  oUr* 
felves  obliged  to  ^o  oti  in  honeA  induilry  in  our 
calUn^j.  Rogers,--!  cannot  forbear  warning  you 
againft  endvavouring  at  wit  in  your  fermons ;  be- 
caufe  many  of  ^our  kallin^  hatre  made  lhem£dve« 
ddiculous  by  attempting  it.  Swi/^.—  " 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade/ 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  difobey'd.  Pope^ 

4.  Proper  ftatron,  or  employment.— The  Gauls 
found  Jhe  Roman  f^nators  ready  to  dje  with  ho- 
nour in  their  eallings.  SwfU  3.  Clafs  of  perfons 
united  by  the  fame  employment  or  profeffion^— 
tt  may  be  a  caotion  to  all  chriftian  churches  and 
nr.agiftftites,  ncft  to  impofe  celibacy  on  whole  caU 
Ihtgsj  and  great  multitudes  of  nteri  or  woment 
who  cannot  be  fup^ofable  to  have  the  gift  of  con- 
tinrffce.  Hammdrtd.  4.  Divine  voc^ioD ;  invita<« 
tion  OT  impulfe  fo  the  true  religion.— Give  ail  di- 
ligence to  make  your  calling  and  eleAion  fare* 
»  Pfier  i.  10— St  Peter  was  rgnofant  of  the  calHng 
of  the  Gentiles.  Hakewill  on  Providence, 

(1.)  Calling  rut  Hous^.    See  Call»  §  6. 

C  ALLINICUS  of  HeliopoHS,  imrentor  of  a  corner 
polition  to  born'  in  the  water,  called  the  Greekf 
and  fince  HTl^f  Fire,    See  Fire,  Grecian. 

CALLINUS  of  Ephefus  a  very  ancient  Greek 
pbet,  inventor  of  elegiac  verfe ;  fame  fpecimena 
df  which  are  to  be  found  m  the  coUedion  of  Sto^ 
beus.    He  ffouriil^ed  A«  A.  C.  776^ 

CALLlCtNy  in  botany,  a  natnie  given  by  PHny^ 
and  fome  other  authors  to  the  At/REKENCiy  oi" 
winter  cherly.  » 

CALLIONYMUI^,  tCt  botanj',  sf  name  givetf 
by  fome  authors  to  ^e  lily  of  the  valley.    See 

CONVALLARIA. 

CALLIONYMtfrf,  the  dIiagomit,  in  ich^ 
thyologyr  a  genus  of  iifees  belonging  to  the  ordef^ 
of  jugulai^-.    The  upper  lip  is  doubled  up ;  the 


TJIfter,  70  miles  from  Dublin 

( I.)  CALLIDKYS,  in  ornithology,  a  name  gi- 
Ven  by  Bellonius  and  others  torthe  water  bird  cied- 
led  the  re^-fltank. 

(«.)  CALLI0RYS  MicfRA,  in  ofimithology,  a  bird 
defcribed  by  Belloniiis,  fuppofed  to  be  the  bird 
called  the  knoU 

CALLIFORNIA.    See  Caliporn^a. 

CALLIGONUM,  in  botany,  a  gerfus  of  the 
digynia  of'dcr,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  nattirat  method  ranking  un- 
der the  11th  order,  Holoraceae.  The  calyt  is 
pentaphylloirs,  without  petals  or  ftyles ;  the  fnrit 
hifpid  aud  monofpermous.  There  is  but  otoe  fpe- 
ejes  which  is  found  cw  Mount  Aratat 

CALLIQRAPHU8,  (from  ««xx*f,  beauty,  and 
yf«f^,  I  write,]  aiiy^eyitly  denoted  a  copyifl,  or 
fcrivcner,  who  tranfcribed  tair  and  at  length  what 
the  notaries  had  takeif  down  in  nofes-  or  minutes. 
The  minutes  of  adts,  Ac.  were  always  taken  in  a 
kind  of  cyiAer,  tyt  (hort-hafld ;  fiich  as  the  notes 
<>f  Tyro  in  Gruter:  by  which  means  the  notaries, 
as  the  Latins  called  theiir,  or  the  wnuusy^^^t  and 
^»X*nre»^9  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  trt?re  en- 
abled to  keep  pace  with  a  fpeakcr.  Thefe  notes 
being  underftdbd  by  few,  were  copied  over  fair, 
and  at  fiill  length,  by  Caili^rapbt^  pterfons  whtf 
had  a  good  hand  for  iale,  &c. 

CALLIORAPHYftheartoffair\i'riting-  Cal- 
licrates  is  iaid  to  have  wriCten  ari  elegant  cfil^ich 
on  a  fefemifttf  feed.  Junius  ipeaks  ^  a  perfon, 
as  very  extraordinary,  who  wrote  the  apoftles 
creed,  and  begiftnin^  of  St  John's  gofpel,  irt  the 
tompafs  of  a  faithiiig.  What  would  he  have  faid 
of  our  famous  Peter  Bale,  who'  in  1575,  wrote  the 
Lord's  prayer,  etee^t  ten  commandmpents,  and 
(wo  lliort  prayers  in  Latin,  with  his  oWn  nanf\^, 
motto,  day  of  the- month,  year  of  the  Ix>rd|  and 
reign  of  the  <Jueen/  in  the  cOmpafs  of  a  fingle  pen- 
ny, inchafed  m  a  ring  atfd  border  of  gold,  and  co- 
vered with  a  cryflal,  all  fo  accurately  written  as- 
to  be  very  legible  with  a  magnifying  glais  t 

(1.)  CALLIMACHaS,  a  celebrated  architeft, 
painter,  and  fculptorf  bortt  at  Corinth,  who  ha^ 
vmg  feen  by  accident  a  veflel  about  which  the 
^lant  called  acanthus  had  raifed  its  leave's,  con-^ 
ceived  the  ide^  of  forming  the  Corinthian  capital. 
See  Acanthus,  and  Plate  XX.  The  ancients 
aflure  us,  that  he  worked  in  mafble  trtth  wonder- 
ful delicacy.    He  flourifhed  about  A.  A.  C.  540. 

(i.)  Calm  MAC  ft  usy  a  celebrated  Greek  pdtt, 
fiative  of  Cyrene  in  Libya,  flourifhed  uiider  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus  and  Ptdemy  Euergetes  kings 
of  Egypt,  about  A.  A.  C.  t8o.  He  pnfled,  accord- 
iijg  to  Quintilbn,  for  the  prince  6f  the  Greek  ele- 
giac poets.  His  ftyle  is  elegant,  delicate,  and  ner- 
vous. He  wrote  a  great  number  of  fmall  poems, 
of  which  we  hare  only  fome  hymns  and*  efngrams 
remaining.  Catullus  has  clofely  imitated  him, 
and  tranflaled  into  Latin  ^erfe  his  fmall  poem  on 
the  locks  of  Berenice.  CallimachUs  was  alfo  a 
good  grammarian  and  a  learned  critic.  There  is 
an  edition  of  his  remains,  by  Melf.  Le  F^vre,  4to, 
and  another  in  %  volumes  Jvo  with  notes  by  Span- 
heim,  Sraevius,- Bentley,  &c.  DrTytler  of  Brew 
chin  has  tranllated  his  poems  info  Eni^lifii  verfc. 

CALLIM(J.S,  or  Cal'ainus,  iu.  phvfiolbgi/f,  a 

Vol.  IV.  Part  IL  i-  -  * 


eyies  are  very  near  each  other ;  the  membrane  of 
the  gills  has  fix  radii ;  the  operculum J^lhut ;  th^ 
body  is  naked ;  and  the  belly  fins  are  at  a  great 
diflance  (torn  each  othef.  There  are  3  fpecies, 
viz. 

•I.  Callionymus   dracunculus,  with  the 
firft  bone  of  the  back  fin  (horter  than  its  body,- 
which  is  of  rf  fpotted  yellow  cotoUr.    It  frequents "; 
fhe  ihores  of  GenOa  and  Rome. 

i.  Callionymus  indicus  has  a  ihiooth 
head,  with  a  longitudmal  wrinkles ;  the  lower  jaw- 
is  a  little  longer  than  the  upper  one ;  the  tongue 
is  obtufe  and  ema#ginated ;  the  appertures  of  the 
gills  arc  large :  it  is  of  a  livid  colour,  and  the 
anus  is  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  It  is  a  native ; 
of  Afia. 

3.  CAtLioNYMUS  LYRA  with  the  firfl  bouc 
of  the  back  fin  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  animal, 
and  a  cirrhus  at  the  anus.  It  is  found  as  far  N. 
as  Norway  and  Spitzbergen  and  as  far  S.  as  the 
Mediterranean  fea.    It  is  not  unfrequent  ofi  the 
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Sdtfbohnigh  coaft8,  where  it  is  taken  by  the  hook 
in  30  or  40  fathoms  water.  It  is  often  found  iu 
the  ftomach  of  the  cod. 

CALLIOPE^  [from  »«xx«f,  beauty,  and  w^/^, 
voice,  I  in  the  Pagan  mythology,  the  mufe  who 
preiides  over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.  She 
wa^  fabled  to  have  a  very  fweet  voice,  and-  was 
reckoned  the  firft  of  the  nine  fifters.  Horace 
itiles  her  Regina.  Her  diftinguifliing  office  was  to 
recozxi  the  worthy  anions  of  the  living ;  and  accord- 
lAgly  fhe  is  reprefented  with  tablets  in  her  hand. 

CALLIPJEDIA,  the  art  of  getting  or  breeding 
beautiful  children.  We  find  divers  rules  relating 
to  this  art,  in  ancient  and  modern  writers.  A- 
mong  the  magi,  a  fort  of  medicine  called  ermeja 
was  adminiftered  to  pregnant  women  as  a  means 
of  producing  a  beautiful  ifiue.  Of  this  kind  were 
the  kernels  of  pine  nuts  ground  with  honey,  ihyrrb, 
fafiron,  pa^^n  wine,  and  milk.  The  Jews  are  faid 
to  have  been  fo  folicitous  about  the  beauty  of 
their  children,  that  they  had  feme  very  beautiful 
child  placed  at  the  door  of  the  public  baths,  that 
the  women  at  going  out  being  llruck  with  his  ap- 
pearance, and  retaining  the  idea,  might  all  have 
children  as  fine  as  he*  The  Chinefe  take  (till 
greater  care  of  their  breeding  women,  to  prevent 
uncouth  objeds  of  any  kind  from  ftriking  their 
imagination.  Muficians  are  employeci  at  night  to 
entertain  them  with  agreeable  fongs  and  odes,  in 
which  are  fet  forth  all  the  duties  and  comforts  of 
a  conjugal  and  domeftic  life ;  that  the  infant  may 
receive  good  impreflions  even  before  it  is  bom, 
and  not  only  come  forth  agreeable  in  form  of  bo- 
dy, but  be  well  difpofed  in  mind.  Callipaedia, 
fcems  to  have  been  firft  ereded  into  a  juft  art  by 
Claude  Quillet  de  Chinon,  a  French  abbot,  who, 
unde)-  the  fi^itious  name  of  Colwdus  L^tw,  pub* 
liftied  a  Bne  Latin  poem  in  4  books  under  the 
title  of  Callipiediaf  feu  de  pulcbne  prol'u  babend^t 
ratiofu  ;  wherein  are  contained  all  the  precepts  of 
that  new  art.  Mr  Rowe  tranflated  it  into  Englilh 
yerfe. 

(1.)  •  CALLIPERS.  «./.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  etymology,  nor  does  any  thing  more  prob- 
bable  occur^  than  that,  perhaps,  the  word  is  cor- 
rupted from  clippersy  inftruments  with  which  any 
thing  is  citpped;  inclofed  or  embraced.]  Compaf- 
fes  with  bowed  fliauks.— C^/Zi^frj  meafure  the  dif- 
tance  of  any  round,  cylindrick,  conical  body,  fo 
that,  when  workmen  ufe  'them,  they  open  the 
two  points  to  their  defcribed  width,  and  turn  fo 
much  ftuffoff  the  intended  place,  till  the  two  points 
of  the  caUipers  fit  juft  over  their  work.  Moxon^s 
MecbanUal  Excercifet* 

(i.VCALLiPeR.s.    See  Caliber,  $  I— 9. 
.    C  ALLIPOLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name 
of  feveral  cities  of  antiquity,  particularly  one  upon 
trie  Hellefpont,  next  the  Piropontis,  and  oppolite 
to  Lampiacus,  in  Alia ;  now  called  Gallipoli. 

CALLIPIC  period.    See  Calippic. 

(i.)  CALLIRRHOE,  in  ancient  geography, 
called  alfo  Enneacrunos,  from  its  9  fprings,  a 
fountain  not  far  from  Athens,  greatly  adorned  by 
Pififtratus,  where  there  were  feveral  wells,  but 
this  was  only  the  running  fpring. 

(ft.)  Callirrhoe  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  very 
fine  fpring  of  hot  water  beyond  Jordan  near  the 
l>ead  Sea,  into  which  it  runs. 


CALLISIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  itroiis- 
gynia  order,  in  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ;  aod 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6th  or- 
der, Snfats.  The  calyx  is  triphyllons ;  the  pe» 
tals  are  three  \  the  anthene  are  double ;  and  the 
capfule  is  bilocular.  There  is  but  one  fpedes,  a 
native  of  America. 

CALLJSTHENES,  the  philofopber,  difciple 
and  relation  of  Ariftotle,  by  whofe  defire  he  ac- 
companied Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedi- 
tions :  but  proving  too  fevere  a  cenfurer  of  that 
hero's  conduct,  he  was  put  by  him  to  the  torturr, 
on  fufpicion  of  a  treafonable  confpiracy,  and  died 
under  it,  A.  A.  C.  32s. 

CALLISTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  Leibian 
feftival,  wherein  the  women  prefented  themletves 
in  Juno's  temple,  and  the  prize  was  afligned  to 
the  faireft.  There  was  anothrr  of  theic  conten- 
tions at  the  feftival  of  Ceres  Eleufinia  among  the 
Parrhaiians  ;  and  another  among  the  Eieans,  where 
the  moft  beautiful  man  was  prefented  with  a  com- 
plete fuit  of  armour,  which  he  confecrated  to  Mi- 
ueiya ;  to  whofe  temple  he  walked  in  proccifiony 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  who  adorned  him 
with  ribbons,  and  crowned  him  with  a  garland 
of  myrtle. 

CALLISTO,  m  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter 
of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  Diana's 
nymphs.  Jupiter  falling  in  love  with  her,  and 
hnding  intrcaty  vain,  allumed  the  form  of  Diana, 
and  got  her  with  child.  In  due  time  ihe  was  de- 
livered of  Arcas.  Juno  enraged,  turned  her  in- 
to a  (he  bear.  Mean  time,  Aarcas  grew  up,  and 
became  a  famous  hunter,  when  he  was  15  years  of 
age ;  but  as  he  was  juft  going  to  fhoot  his  mother, 
not  knowing  her  in  her  favagc  fonn,  Jupiter  in- 
terpofed  to  prevent  the  parricide,  and  tranflated 
tiiem  both  to  the  ftors,  where  they  became  the 
conftellations,  called  the  greater  and  leffer  hear, 
Ovid.  Mttam.  Lib.  //.  Fab*  5. 

CALLISTRATUS,  an  excellent  Athenian  ora- 
tor,  who  was  baniftied  for  having  obtained  too 
great  an  authority  in  the  government.  Oemoft- 
henes  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  glory  that  it  procured  him,  that  he  aban- 
doned philoiophy,  and  refolved  from  thencefor- 
ward to  apply  himfelf  to  oratory. 

CALL{S  rUS,  John  Andronicus,  one  of  thofe 
modern  Greeks,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted, 
for  bringing  learning  into  the  Weft,  after  the  Eaf- 
tern  empire  was  overturned  by  the  Turks,  in 
1453.  ^^  ^^  ^  native  of  Thcifalonica,  and  pro- 
fellbr  of  peripatetic  philofophy  in  Conftantinople, 
where  he  was  much  efteemed  for  his  leammg. 
When  that  city  was  taken  he  fled  to  Rome,  where 
he  read  lectures  on  Ariftotle,  and  afterwaids  mo- 
ved to  Florence,  where  he  had  a  vaft  conqourfe 
of  difciples :  among  whom  were  Angelus  Politia- 
nus,  Janus  Pannonius,  George  Valla,  and  others. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  removed  to  France, 
where  he  died,  in  an  advanced  age,  with  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  learned  and  worthy  man.  He  left  fome 
Greek  MSS.  particulariy  one,  in  the  public  li- 
brary at  Paris,  entitled  J  Moaodj  on  tbe  Mi/eries 
<(f  Confian*tsnopIe, 

CALLITRICHE,  or  Star-grass,  in  botany: 
A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  m  the  monandria 
date  of  plants  ^  ana  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
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ing  under  the  lath  oi4er»  HQloraceae.    It  has  no  mind,  that  the  confciencc  is  grown  callous.  VB^ 
calyx,  but  two  petals,  and  the  capfule  is  bilocu-  Jiran^t.^ 


lar  and  tetrafpermous. 
CALXJVA.   See  Atrebates,  N**  a.  and  Cal- 

LEVA. 

CALLOO,  a  fortrefs  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
territory  of  Waes,  on  the  Scheld.  The  Dutch 
were  defeated  here  by  the  Spaniards  in  1638. 
Lon.  4.  ID.  £.  Lat.  51.  i^.  N. 

CALLOSCOPItJM.    See  Belvedere,  N**  i. 

(1.)  •  CALLOSITY.- «.y.  leaUofiUy  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  fweiling  without  pain,  like  that  of  the 
ikin  by  hard  labour ;  and  therefore,  when  wounds, 
or  the  edges  of  ulcers,'  grow  fo,  they  are  faid  to 
be  callous.  Quincyj^'th^  furgeon  ought  to  vary 
the  diet  of  his  patient,  as  he  Hnds  the  fibres  loofen 
too  much,  are  too  flaccid,  and  produce  fungufes, 
or  as  they  harden  or  produce  caliofitUs ;  in  the 
iirft  cafe,  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  ufeful« 
in  the  laft  hiurtful.  Arbutbnot  on  Diet. 

{%*)  Callosity.    See  Callus,  j  1. 

CALLOSUM  CORPUS.    See  Anatomy,  7iiii*jr. 

CALLOT,  James,  a  celebrated  engraver,  bora 
at  Nancy,  in  1593.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  to 
Rome  to  learn  defignii^^  and  engraving ;  and  from 
thence  went  to  Florence,  where  the  grand  duke 
took  him  into  his  fervice.  After  the  death  of  that 
prince,  Callot  returned  to  his  native  country ; 
when  Henry,  duke  of  Lorrain,fettled  a  confiderable 
peniion  upon  him.  His  reputation  being  foon  af- 
ter fpread  all  over  Europe,  the  infanta  of  the  Ne- 
therlands drew  him  to  Bruflels,  where  he  engra« 
ved  the  fiege  of  Breda.  Lewis  ^III.  made  him  dd- 
fign  the  fieges  of  Rochelle,  and  Rhe.  Having  ta- 
ken Nancy  in  1631,  he  propofed  that  Callot  fhould 
reprefent  the  new  conqueft,  as  he  had  already 
done  the  others:  but  Callot  begged  to  be  execu- 
fed ;  and  fome  courtiers  rcfolving  to  oblige  him  to 
do  it,  he  anfwered,  that  he  would  fooner  cut  off 
his  thumb,  than  do  anv  thing  againft  the  honour 
of  his  prince  and  country.  This  excufe  the  king 
accepted ;  and  faid,  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  was 
happy  ita  having  fuch  faithful  and  affectionate  fub- 
jeAs.  Callot  followed  his  bufinefs  fo  clofely, 
that,  though  he  died  at  43  years  of  age,  he  is  (aid 
to  have  left  of  his  own  execution  150©  pieces. 
The  following  are  a  fi»w  of  the  principal,  i.  The 
murder  of  the  itmoeents  ;  a.  The  marraige  ofCana 
in  GaKleei  3.  The  paJSon  of  Cbrijl^  on  la  very 
fraaW  upright  plates :  &ft  impreffions  very  fcarce. 
4.  St  Jobn  in  the  ijland  of  Patmoj  ;  5.  The  temp- 
tation  of  $t  Anthony  ;  6^  The  punt/hments ;  the 
execution  of  feveral  criminals.     7.  The  miferiet 


The  wretch  is  drench'd  too  deep, 
Ilis  foul  is  ftupid,  and  his  heart  afleep : 

Fatten'd  in  vice,  fo  callous  and  fo  grofs. 

He  tins,  and  fees  not,  fenfelefs  of  his  lofs.  Dryd* 

*  CALLOUSNESS.  »./.  [from  callous, '\  i. 
Hardnefs ;  induration  of  the  fibres.— The  oftner 
we  ufe  the  organs  of  touching,  the  more  of  thefe 
fcales  are  formed,  and  the  ikin  becomes  the  thick- 
er, and  fo  a  calloufnefs  grows  upon  it.  Cbeyne.  %• 
Infenfibility.— If  they  let  go  their  hope  of  evcr- 
laftmg  life  with  willingnefs,  and  entertain  final 
perdition  with  exultation,  ought  they  not  to  be 
efteemed  deftitute  of  common  fenfe,  and  aban* 
doned  to  a  calloufnefs  and  numbnefs  of  foul? 
Bentley. 

( I .)  *  CALLOW,  adj.  Unfledgtd ;  naked ;  withw 
out  feathers. — 

Buriting  with  kindly  rapture,  foith^difcloa'd 

Their  callonv  young.  Milton* 

Then,  as  an  eagle,  who,  with  pious  care. 

Was  beating  widely  on  tlie  wing  for  prey. 
To  her  now  filent  airy  does  repair. 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  forcM  away.  Dryd, 
How  in  fmall  flights  they  know  to  try  their 
young, 

And  teach  the  callo*w  child  her  parent's  fbng* 

.  Prian 

(t.)  Callow  hill,  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland. 

(3.)  Callow  hill,  near  Blith,  Stafford. 

CALLOW-LAND,  a  village  ne^  Watford, 
Hertfordfhire. 

CALLOWS,  near  Chippenham,  '^^Itlhire. 

( I.)  *  CALLUS.  »./  iLatin.]  i.  An  indura- 
tion of  the  fibres,  a.  The  hard  fubftance  by 
which  broken  bones  are  united. 

(a.)  Callus,  or  Callosity,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  is  any  cutaneous,  corneous,  or  offeous  hard- 
nefs, whether  natural  or  preternatural ;  but  moi^ 
frequently  it  means  the  callus  generated  about  the 
edges  of  a  fraduro,  provided  by  nature  to  pre* 
ferve  the  fradtured  bones,  or  divided  parts,  in  the 
fituation  in  which  they  are  replaced  by  the  fur- 
geon. A  callus,  in  this  fenfe,  is  a  fort  of  jdly,  or 
liquid  vifcous  matter,  that  fweats  out  from  the 
fmall  arteries  and  bony  fibres  of  the  divided  parts, 
and  fills  up  the  chinks  or  cavities  between  them* 
It  firft  appears  of  a  cartilaginous  fubiUnce ;  but 
at  length  becomes  quite  bony,  and  joins  til*  frac-. 
tiired  part  fo  firmly  together,  that  the  limb  will 
often  make  greater  refiftance  to  any  external  vio- 
lence with  this  part,  than  with  tliofe  which  were 
never  broken.    Callus  is  alio  a  hard,  dcnie,  in* 


ofquarss  in  18  fmall  plates.     8.  The  grea't  fair 

of  Florence  i  o.  The  littUfairf  or  flayers  at  bovjls  ;    fenfible  knob,  rifing  on  the  hands,  feel,  Ac.  by 

this  is  one  or  the  fcarceit  of  Callot  s  prints ;  and    much  fridtion  and  prclTure  againft  bard  bodies. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  a  fine  impreffion 
of  it.  ,  10.  The  tilting^  or  the  new  Jlreet  of  Nan^ 
cy\  II.  The  Garden  of  Nancy  ;  la.  ViefW  of  the 
Port  Nnfi  13.  Vk^oj  of  the  Lowore ;  14.  Four 
landfcapes. 

*  CALLOUS.  «./.  {colliis,  Lat]  i.  Indura- 
ted;  hardened;  haying  the  pores  (hut  up.— In 
progrcik  of  time,  the  ulcers  became  finous  and 
callous^  with  induratioi>  of  ^e  glands.  Wifeman. 
».  Hardened;  infenfible.-*Licentioufnefs  has  fo 
long  pail'ed  for  Htaipiiefs  of  mu  and  greatnefs  of 


CALLYCHTHIS,  in  ichthyology,  aipccies  of 
the  SiLURUS. 

(i.)  ♦  CALM.  adj.  Sjalmey  Fr.  kalm^  Dutch.}. 
X.  Quiet ;  ferenc ;  not  ftormy ;  not  tempeftuous  t 
applied  to  the  elements. — 

Calm  was  the  day,  and,  through  the  trem« 
bling  air,  ^ 

Sweet  breathing  ZephyruB  did  fofrly  play 
A  gentle  fpbrit  that  lightly  did  allay 
Hot  Titan's  beams,  which  then  did  gHfter 
fair.  Spenfer* 
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tm^o  fball  the  fea  be  rs/m  onto  u:;.  Jon./b*  a. 
-  IJndiAurbed;  unruffled  <  applied  to  the  piilions. 
«— It  18  no  ways  congruous,  that  Gcd  fhould  be 
frightning  men  into  truth,  who  were  made  to  be 
ivrought  upon  by  calm  evidence,  and  gentle  me-» 
thod9^pf  perfirafion.  jitterbttrf. — 

The  queen  her  fpeech  with  calm  attention 
hears, 
Here^'cs  retrain  the  fil?er-ftreaming  tear?.  Pope. 
{^.)'^  CK\.m.  nnf,    t.  Sk'repityf'ftilnefs;  free- 
dom from  violtnt  motion :  ufed  of  the  e](«ii%ent8. 
— It  feemrth  moft  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  the 
watqrs  rather  flood  in  a  quiet  ^a/m,  than  that  they 
moved  with  any  raging  en:  overbearing  violence. 

Every  pilot 
Can  ftecr  the  fliip  in  culms  \  but  he  porforma 
Tl)e  lldtful  part,  can  manage  it  mjldrms.  Dent. 

Nor  God  alone  in  the  ftill  calm'wc  find, 
He  mounts  \htjhrm^  and  walks  upon  the  wind. 

Pop^. 
d.  FVtedom  from  difturbar.ce  \  quiet :  repolt :  ap. 
plied  ta  the  paflionp.^ Great  and  ftrafi^'e  calms 
ufually  portend  the  mod  violent  Jlonns ;  and 
thnefoTPi  fiXkCtJlorms  and  calms  do  always  follow 
one  another*  ocrtaiply,  qf  ti;e  two,  it  is  much 
more  eligible  to  have  they^orm  lirft,  and  the  calm 
^erwai^ :  fiace  a  calm  before  a  [ftorm  is  com- 
monly ^  peace  of  a  man' s  own  making ;  but  a 
^alm  after  SLjiornif  a  peace  of  God's.  South, 

(3.)  Calm,  the  ftate  of  reft  which  appears  in 
the  air  and  fea  when  there  is  no  wind  ftirring.  A 
calm  is  more  dreaded  by  a  fra-faring  man  than  a 
ftorm*  if  he  h^  a  ftrpfig  ihip  and  tea  room ;  for 
under  the  lii>^  e^cceflive  lieat  fometimes  produce^ 
fuch  dead  caJms,  that  ihips  are  obliged  to  ftay  i 
or  3  months  without  being  able  to  ftir  one  way  or 
pther.  T>yo  oppofite  winds  will  fometimrs  make 
a  calm.  This  occurs  frequently  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  at  no  great  diftancefrorp  th^ore,  where 
fome  guft  or  land  wind  will  fo  polfe  the  geaei^^l 
eafterly  wind,  as  to  produce  a  perfed  calm. 
Calms  are  pever  fo  great  oi)  the  ocean  as  on  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  flux  and  reflu^  of  the  form- 
er keep  the  Water  in  a  continual  agitation,  even 
wbere'there  is  no  wind ;  whereas  there  being  no 
tide^  In- the  latter,  the  calm  is  fometimes  fo  dead| 
that  the  water  is  as  clear  as  a  looking-glafs ;  but 
fuch  calms  are  almoft  cpnftant  prefages  of  an  ap. 
proaching  ftonh.  On  the  coafts  about  Smymai^ 
f  long  calm  is  veputed  a  prognoftic  of  an  earth- 
quake. It  is  \kpt  uncommoD  for  veflels  to  be  be-" 
calmed,  in  the  road  of  the  conftant  I^vantine 
winds,  ill  places  where  they  ride  near  the  land. 
Thus  between  the  two  capefr  of  Gartoochc  to- 
want  the  main^  and  Cape  Antonia  in  Cuba,  the 
iea  is  nairbw,  and  there  is  often  a  calm  produced 
by  fome  guft  of  a  land  wind,  that  poifes  the  he^ 
vantine  wind,  and  readers  the  ^v'^holc  pcrfcdtly  ftill 
for  »  or  3  days.  In  this  cafr,  the  current' that' 
runs  here  is  of  ufe  to  the  vefleisi  if  it  fets  right ; 
when  it  fets  eafterly,  a  fiiip  will  have  a  paiTage  in 
,;  or  4  days  to  the  Havann^h ;  but  if  otherwife,  it 
i\  qfteft  a  fortnight  of  3  weeks  fail,  the  fhip  be- 
ins  embayed  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  When  Jthe 
Vk  «<^er  is  perfectly  calin,  the  failora  try  which 
w.^y  the  current  fets,  by  fending  out  a  boat,  which 
yfflil  tide  at  anchor  though  there  is  no  bottom  to 
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I**  found,  as  well  as  if  faftened  by  the  ftrongdl 
anchor  to  the  bottom.  Their  metlipd  is  this : 
they  row  the  boat  to  a  little  diftaoce  from  tie 
(hip,  and  th<  n  throw  over  their  plumpiet,  which 
is  about  40  lb.  weight ;  they  let  this  fipk  to  about 
700  fathom ;  and  then,  though  it  never  reacbe* 
the  bottom,  the  boat  will  turn  head  againft  the 
current,  and  pde  as  firmly  as' can  be. 

{4.)  Calm  LATITUDES,  in  fea  language,  are 
fituatL'd  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  and  the  latitude  of  49**  N.  or  the}-  de- 
note the  fpace  that  lies  between  the  trade  and  va- 
riable winds,  becaufe  it  is  frequently  fubje>ft  to 
calpns  pf  long  duratipn. 

*  To  Cavm.  v.  a.  [frqjn  the  noun.]  i.  To  ftill ; 
iP  quiet.— Neptune  we  find  bufy  in  the  beginnir* 
of  the  ^neis,  to  calm  the  tepapeft  raifcd  by  Mo. 
lus.  Dry  dm.  1.  To  pacify  |  to  appeafe. — Jrtus, 
whofe  bare  word  checked  the  fea,  as  much  exerts 
himfelf  in  filenclng  the  tempefts,  and  fulmaig  tl^e 
inteftine  ftprms  withip  our  breafts.  J>ceay  e/Pietr, 
— Thote  pafiions,'  which  feem  (omewhat  cahaeJy 
may  be  entirely  laid  afleep,  and  nevt:r  mart 
awakened.  Attcrburj* — 

Hp  will'd  to  ftay, 
The  facred  rites  and  hecatombs  to  pay. 
And  calm  Minerva's  wrath.  Pope. 

CAX.MAR,  a  ftrong  fea-port  of  Swcdexi,  in  the 
province  of  Smaland^  150  m«  SW.  pf  Stockholm, 
and  40  frcoi  Carlfcropn.  tt  i^  divided  i|ito  twd 
towns,  the  old  and  the  new;  but  of  the  former 
there  remains  only  the  church  and  a  few  houics. 
The  new  town'  is  buik  a  Iktle  way  from  the  other, 
and  has  large  handfome  hpuies.  Lon.  if*  15.  B. 
tat.  56.  48.  N. 

♦  CALMER.  If.  f.  [from  calm.]  ,  The  perfoo  oi 
thing  which  has  the  pow^r  of  giving  quiet.-*  Ang- 
ling was,  after  tedious  ftudy,  a  reft  to  his  nuDd, 
a  cheerer  of  his  fpirits,  a  diverter  of  ladnefs,  a 
cahnfr  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  i»f- 
lions,  a  procurer  oi  contentednefs.  IVaU^n. 

CALMET,  Auguftine,  one  of  the  moft  lean>^ 
ed  and  laborious  writers  o^  the  1 8th  century,  w  as 
bom  at  Mefnil  le  Horgue,  in  FVance,  in  167s,  and 
took  the  habit  of  the  Bepedi^ines  in  x6<8.  A- 
hnong  the  nuiny  ytrorks  he  publiflied  are,  i.  A  li- 
teral expofition,  in  French,  of  all  the  books  o^ 
the  Old  l>ftament»  in  9  vols  folio.  %.  An  hifto- 
rical,  critical,  chronol^ical,  geographical,  an^ 
literal,  didionary  of  the  Bible;  m  4  ^^  Mio,  en- 
riched with  many  figures  pf  JevtiRk  antiquities. 
3.  A  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Lorrain  ;  3 
vols  folio.  4.  A  hiftory  of  the  OW  and  New  T«f- 
tament,  and  pf  the  Jews,  in  %  V0I9  fblio»  and  i 
vols  lamo.  5.  An  univei^^  (acred  and  profane 
tiftory  in  fevenil  vols  4to.  '  He  died  in  1757. 
'  •  CALMLY,  ad^}.  (frtun  oilmA  i-  Without 
ftprms,  or  violence  y  fifpenely.— To  nature»  things 
toove  violently  to  their  place,  and  ealmt^  in  their 
plao?  s  fo  virtue  in  ambftioo  is  vioientf  in  autho* 
rity  fettled  and  calm.  Bacon. — 

His  cu^ed  brows 

Frown  on  the  gentle  ftream,  which  m/m/t  flows. 

Dembam. 
a.  Without  paffions  5  quietly.— 

The  nymph  did  like  the  fcene  appear. 

Serenely  pleaiant,  '^tmfy  fair;' 

Soft  fell  her  words,  as  flew  the  air.         Prior. 
^  tCAOf^    I 
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•  •  CALMNESS.  »•/.  [from  <^/«.] 
Uty;  Anrenitys  not  ftorminefs.— 

While  the  fteep  horrid  roughoefs  of  the  wo^d 

•  StriTcs  with  the  gen^  caimmfs  of  the  flood. 

J.  Mildoefs ;  freedom  froyn  paflipn.-* 
Biry  'tis  fit 
You  have  ftroUg  party,  to  defend  yoar&lf 
By  calnime/Si  or  by  abfence :  all'^  in  anger. 

I  beg  the  grace. 
You  would- lay  by  thofe  teirrours  pf  your  f^ce  \ 
Till  calnmcfi  to  your  qres  you  firft  reftpre, 
I  2xn  afraid^  and  I  can  beg'  no  more.      Brydm* 
CALMUCKS.    See  Kalmucks. 
*  GALMY,  adj,  [from  calm.]    Calm ;  peaceful. 
Not  ufi?d.— 

And  now  they  nigh  approached  to  the  Acd, 
Where  at  thofe  mennaides  dwelt :  it  was  a  ilAl 
And  cnlmy  bay,  on  the  one  fide  iheltcred 
With  the  broad  Ihadow  pf  an  hoary  hill. 

Fairy  Queen* 
(  X.)  CALNE,  a  nyer.  in  Wiltlhirp. 
(a.)  Cai^ne,  a  tdwn  or  Wiltfhire,  feated  on  the 
rrver,  N®  i.  It  had  a  palace  of  the  W.  Saxoiiliings. 
Its  chief  manufadur^  is  cloth.  It  iends  twp  mem- 
^r9  to  parliaments  and  lies  i»  mi.  W.  of  Marl- 
borough, %s  £.  of  BnM»  ^nd  S$  W*  of  Lpx^lon. 
Loin.  1.59.  W.  LatZ/i.jp.  N. 

ChlSsUjii  in  ancient  gc^ograpfay,  a  city  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  built  by  Nimtrod,  ai^  the  lad:  city 
ntentioiled  (Gen.  x.  ib.)  as  belonging  to  his  king- 
dom* It  is  believed  to  be  the  fame  with  Calno 
mentioned  in  I£uab  (x.  9.)  and  with  Canneh  i^ 
Szekie}  {%jM.  13.)  It  is  pbfcrved,  that  ?t  mufk 
have  been  fituated  in  Mefopotamia^  fince  thefe 
prophets  join  it  with  Ha^j^n,  Eden,  Aflyria,  apd 
Chilmad,  which  carried  on  a  trade  with  Tyf^.  It 
is  fald  by  the  Chaldee  interpreters,  as  well  as  by 
Buiebius  and  Jerpm,  to  be  the  fame  with  Ctb si- 
phon, upon  the  Tigris,  about  3  miles  dillant  from 
Seleucia,  and  that  f^  fofiie'ti<Ae  it  y/SA  \ht  coi- 
tal city  of  the  Parthian^. 
CALNO.  See  the  laft  article. 
CALODENDjiUM,  in  bptany^  a  genus  of  the 
mqno^ynia  order,  ^toagipg  to  the  petandria  clafs 
of  plautSi 

CALOGERI,  [«AX«9^i,l  in  church  hiftoiyy 
mpnks  of  the  Greek  church,  divided  into  3  d^ 
grees:  viz.  the  arcbarif  or  novices;  the*^Vno« 
cbemi^  or  the  ordinary  prqfiefled ;  and'  the  tmegoh^ 
tbemty  or  more  ptjic^i  they  are  likewife  divided  in- 
to csenobites,  anchorites,  and  reciufes.'  Thecsen<^ 
bites  are  etnployed  in  reciting  tbei^  o^ce^  from 
midnight  to  fun-fet|  (hev  ye  obliged  to  make 
three  genuflexions  at  the  door  of  the  choir,  and, 
returning,  to  bov^  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  to 
their  brethren.  The  anchorites  retire  from  the 
world,  and  live  in  hermitages  in  the  neigbbou^- 
hood  of  the  moiiaftepes ;  they  cultivate  a  littlb 
fpot  of  ground,  and  never  go  out  but  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  tq  perform  their  devotions  at  the 
next  monaftery.  The  recluies  ihut  tbemfclvcs  up 
io  grottos  and  caverns  on  the  tops  of  mountains,' 
which  they  never  go  out  of,  abandoning  themfelves 
entirely  to  Providence :  they  Hve  on  the  alms  fent 
them  by  the  neighbouring  monafteries.  Some  rec- 
kon the  Caloyers,  a  branch  of  the  Calogeri. 
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GALOMBAC, 
.Excoegana. 

(i.)  *  CALOMEL. «./.  [ealpmelat^  achymieal 
word.l  Mercury  fix  timet  lUbliifiie4.--He  repeatr 
ed  lenient  purgatives  with  eaipmely  once  la  3  or  4 
days.  Wljein(txft  Surgery. 

(1.)  Calomel,  or  duldilad  fuVSmate  of  mer? 
c^iry.    See  Pharmacy,  Inde»* 

CALOPHYLLUM,  in  botaay :  A  ^femi$  of  tb^ 
mpnogynia  order,  in  the  pplytodn^  dafs  of 
plants :  apd  in  the  natural  nietlMxl  claiTed  imder 
the  DubiMs  ord^  by  Limueus.  The  corolla  ia  te^ 
trapetalous ;  the  calvx  tetraphyllooy  and  colour- 
ed j  the  fruit  a  gloBofe  plu|i(.  There  ate  two 
fpcdes,  botii  natives  oif  India. 

«  CALORlFigK.  adj.  [caJ^n/kus^  Lat.1  That 
which  has  the  quality  of  produmg  heat ;  oeating. 
—A  ealonfick  prindple  is  either  excited  within  the 
heated  body,  'or  transfinreft  to  it^  through  any 
medium,  froin  fome  other.  '  Silver  will  grow  hot- 
ter than  (he  liquor  it  contains.  Otetw* 

*  CALOITE.  ».  /  [French.]  r.  A  cap  or 
coif,  worn  as  an  ecclefiaftical  oman^ent  inFrance^ 
a.  [In  archifefiture.]  A  ;oand  cavity  or  depref-* 
furfr,  ^n  fcQin  of  a  cap  or  cup,  lathed  and  pUiftercd| 
u^  to  dihiinifh  the  ^fe  pf  elevation  pf  a  chtpd* 
cabinet,  alcove»  Ve.  Harrii* 

CALGW,  two  Villages  I  i.  iii  Dqi^yflt.  SW, 
of  Wirkfworth ;  1.  near  Hereford       ^ 

( r.) «  CALOYERS.  n./.  [msa^.]  Monks  of  the 
Greek  church.— Temp'rate  as  edUyns  in  their  ^ 
cret  pells.  Maddgn  on  Bwiter* 

{%,)  Caloyers  are  of  the  order  ^  St  Bafil.  A 
numerpus'body  pf  them  live  on  mount  Athos,  and 
never  marry,  though  others  qf  that  church  do* 
They  abftain  from  fle^h,  and  f^e  very  hardiy* 
their  ordinary  injeali  bebig  ^divee  pickled  when 
they  are  ripe.  They  are  about  6000  in  all,  and  in-^ 
haliftfeveralpart^  of  tne  mountain.  They  are  fo 
refpeded,  that  the  Turks  themiehret  will  often 
fend  them  alm% '  Thefe  mo^ks  are  not  idle  like 
many  others ;  b^t  labour  with  the  ax,  Ipade,  and 
fickle,  dieding  themfelves  like  bennits.  Former- 
ly they  had  fine'Greek  M.  SS^  bat  Cbey  are  now 
become  fo  illiterate,  that  they  can  icaapoe  t^k)  or 
write.  They  live  to  a  great  age.   See  Calogeri. 

CALPE,  a  mountain  of  Andalilfia  intipain  %  at 
the  foot  of  whtcfa,  towards  the  iha>  Hands  Gib- 
R  altar.  It  is  half  a  leiajgue  inlMetgbt  towards 
the  land,  and  fo  fte^p  that  there  ia  n?  appfoach- 
ii)g  it  on  th^t  fide,  '  It  was  anciently  redLoned 
one  of  the  pHIars  of  Herculeiu 

CALPHURNIA,  >  female  <)fator  of  ancient 
Rojne,  who  pled  her  own  caufn  before  the  fenate  ^ 
but  is  laid  tb  have  proved  ib  tvoubl^me,  that 
they  made  a  law,  that  thence  forward  no  womai^ 
(hould  be  allowed  to  plead. 

CALPHURNIUS,  Tttud;  a  Lafia  poet  of  Sict^ 
ly,  who  live^  under  the  e^ipcror  Carqa  and  hia 
fon.    Seven  of  his  edogues  are  extaiiL 
*  CALQUING«  or  Calking,  in  painting.    So; 
Calking,  J  1. 

'  CALSHOT  CA8T1.B,  ia  tlampfliire,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Southampton  Bay. 

CALSTOCK,  a  viUage  ia  Comwall*  bet««ea 
Exeter  and  Truro. 

CALSTON,  near  Market-Lavington,  WilU. 

CAJPTHA^  in  bQtanyi^  Mari^  MARVootD^ 
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«  gwjus  of  .the  monogyma  order,  in  the  polyandria  that  of  Ornc  5 
clais  of  plants ;  ind  in  the  natural  method  rankr 
log  .binder  the  a6th^Qrder»  Multijiiqua.  There  is 
Bp  palyx ;  there  are  flye  petals;  no  nedtaria;  the 
'l^apfdles  are  many»  and  polyfpermous.  There  is 
only  one  fpecies  known,  which  grows  naturally 
Hn  moift  boggy  lands  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  There  is  a  variety  with  double 
lowers,  which  for  its  beauty  is  prefenred  in  gar- 
dens. It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn.  ItAiould  be  planted  in  a  moiii  foil  and 
ihady  ii;tuation ;  and  as  there  are.often  fuch  places 
in  gi^ens  where  few  other  plants  will  thrive,  fo 
tiiete  nay  be  allowed  room,  and  during  their 
feafon  of  flowering  will  aAbrdan  agreeable  variety. 
The  flowers  gathered  befm-e  they  expand,  and 
preferved  in  falted  ,vinegar,  are  a  good  fubftitute 
for  capers.  The  juice  jof  the  petals,  boiled  with 
alum,  ftains  paper  yellow.  The  remarkable  yel- 
lownefs  of  the  Jbutter  in  fpring  is  fuppoCed  to  be 
caufed  by  this  plant :  but  cows  will  not  eat  it, 
uoleis-colnpelled  by  extreme  hunger;  and  then. 


Boeriiaave  (ays,  it  occaiions/uch  an  inflammation, 
that  they  generally  die.  Upon.  May-day,  the 
country  people  fttew  the  flowers  upon  the  pave- 
^ei^t  before  their  doors.  Goats  and  flieep  eat 
this  plant ;  horfes,  cows,  and  fwine,  refufe  it.  - 
.  CALTHORP,  a  town  in  Norfolkihire, 
£rpin|^am.« 

•  tiO  CALTON,  a  wllage  in  the  fuburbs  of  E- 
dinburgh,  immediately  adjoining  to  the  N£.  of 
that  metropolis,  and  partly  feated  on  the  hill, 
(N**  3D  but  very  abfurdly  included  in  the  parifh 
^f  S.  Leith,  from  which  it  is  a  mile  diilant.  By 
Mr  Oreech'fi  report  .to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  it  contained 
X407  inhabitants,  in  179a. 
.  U.)  Calton,  a  town  to  Yorkih.  E.  of  Settle. 
(3.)  CAI.TON  HixL,  a  bill  on  the  K£.  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  which  part  of  the  village,  (N°  x;)  is 
built,  and  an  elegant  obfervatory  is  ereded.    See 

£01MBUR6H. 

CALTRAGH»  a  town  in  Gali^ay*  Ireland. 

(x.)  CALTROP,  in  boUny.    See  Tribulus. 

(u)*  CAtraoPis. n,  A  [taltr^Bppe^  Sax.]  i.  An 
.inftniment  made  with  three  pikes,  fo  that  which 
way  foever  it  falls  to  the  ground,  one  of  them 
points  uprightyto  ivound  horfes  feet. — ^Tbe  ground 
about  was  thick. fown  with  caltrops^  which  very 
much  incpmnudded  the  iboelefs  Moors.  Dr  Ad- 
difon^s  Account  of  Tang^^s*^  4.  A  plant  common 
'  an  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  grows  among 
com,  and  were  very  troublefome;  for  the  fruit 
being  armed  with  itrong  prickles,  run  into  the  feet 
of  the  cattle.  This  is  certainly  the  plant  mention- 
ed in  Virgil's  Georgicks,  under  the  name  of  triim-' 
ius.  Miller. 

(3.)  Caltrops,  in  military  aflairs,  haveybacr 
iron  points,  difpofed  2n  an  angular  form,  fo  that 
^  of  them  are  always  on  the  ground,  and  the  4th 
pointing  upwaixls.  It  is  evident  that  with  only  3 
ipike^  (as  Dr  Johnfon  defcribes  them,  ^  i.  def  2.) 
they  couid  not  anfwer.  They  are  fcattered  over  the 
ground  Ti^ere  the  enemy's  cavalry  is  to  pafs,  in 
order  to  embarrafs  them. 

.    CALVA,  or.CALVARiA,,[from  calvits,  bald,] 
the  ikuli.    See  Calvas.ia. 

do  CALVADOS,  a  department  of  Fwnce, 
funded  on  th^  £•  by  t^iat  of  £ure ;  on  the  S.  by 
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on  the  W.  by  that  of  the  Cbamielt 
and  oh  the  >f.  by  the  Britilh  Channel.  It  is  form* 
ed  out  of  the  ci-devant  province  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy.  Its  chief  to^ns  are  Caen,  Bayeuz»  Pont- 
r£veque,  Lideux,  Falaife  and  Vire. 

(s.)  Calvados,  a  rocky  hill  in  the  department, 
N**  I.  to  which  it  gives  name. 

CALVARJA,  in  anatomy,  the  hairy  fcalp  or 
upper  part  of  the  head,  which,  either  by  diieaie 
or  old  age,  grows  bald  firft. 

CALVART,  Denis,  a  celebrated  painter,  bora 
at  Antwerp,  in  1$$%.  He  ftudied  painting  xrck^cr 
Fontanaand  Sabbatini.  He  opened  a  ichooi  at 
Bologna,  which  became  celebrated  \  and  from 
which  proceeded  Guido,  Albani,  and  other  gre^t 
mafters. ;  Calvart  was  well  (killed  in  architedunr, 
perfpedive,  and  anatomy,  which  he  conAdered  at 
neceffary  to  a  painter,  and  taught  to.  his  pupils^ 
His  princifial  works  are  at  Bologna,  Home,  and 
Reggio.    He  died  at  Bologna  in  161^. 

( X.)  CALVARY,  Jfrom  Calvaria,]  i.  e.  ibe 
place  of  aJkuUy  called  alfo  Gologothaj  which  Hg- 


nifies  the  fame,  a  hill  of  Judea,  W.  of  Jerufhlem, 
on  the  out  fide  of  the  city,  where  our  Saviour  was 
crucified,  and  where  malefadors  were  commonly 
executed.  Some  derive  the  naone  from  the  re- 
femblance  of  the  hill  to  a  nun's  head ;  others 
near  £rom  its  baldnefs,  as  it  was  faid  to  be  deftitute  of 
verdure;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  hill 
got  its  name  from  the  many  ikulls  of  thofe  exe- 
cuted, being  careleOy  toffed  about  upon  it.  Tra- 
dition  fays,  Adam  was  buried  upon  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  our  Britilh  princefs  Helena,  the  mo- 
ther of  Conflanfine  the  Great,  about  A.  D.  330^ 
ereded  a  magnificent  church  Over  our  Saviour's 
iepulchre,  near  it,  which  is  ftill  vifited  by  fuper- 
ftitious  pilgrims. 

(a.)  Calvary,  a  term  ufed  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries for  a  kmd  of  chapel  of  devotion  railed  on  a 
Killock  near  the  city,  in  memory  of  the  place  where 
Jefus  Chrift  was  crucified,  N^  i.  Such  was  the 
Calvary  of  St  Valerian  near  Paris ;  which  was  ac»  * 
companied  with  feveral  little  chapels,  in  each  of 
which  was  reprefented  in  fcnlpturc  one  of  the 
myfteries  of  the  paffion ;  if  they  are  not  fo  itilL 

(3.)  CALVARY,  in  heraldry,  a  crois  fb  called, 
becaufe  it  refembles  the  crofs  on  which  our  Savi- 
our fuffered.    It  is  always  fet  upon  fteps. 

*  7<?  CALVE.  V.  «.  [from  ai//:]  i.  To  bring  a 
calf;  Ipoken  of  a  cqw.— 

When  ihe  has  calvd^  then  fet  the  dam  afide. 

And  for  the  tender  progeny  provide.  Dryden^ 
s^.  It  is  ufed  metjiphorically  tat  any  ad  of  bring- 
iiig  forth ;  and  fometimes  of  men,  by  jway  of  re- 
proach.—^ ^    

I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are. 

Though  in  Rome  litter'd ;  not  Romans :  as  they 
are  not ; 

Though  calved  in  the  porch  o'  the'  capitol.j 

Sbakejpean. 
The  grafiy  clods  now  calved,  now  half  ap- 
peared 

The  tawny  liori  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts.  JIrZ/m. 

CALVliR,  a  town  on  the  Peak  of  Derby. 

CALVERLEY,  two  villages:  r.  in  Cheftiire, 
near  Minihul ;  a.  in  Yorkih h-e,  near  Bradford. 

CALVERSTOWK,  in  Kildare,  Ireland. 

(i.)CAL. 
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(1.)  CALVERT,  a  county  of  thetXnited  States,  of  a  codper  of  Noyon  in  Picardjr ;  and  his  ttaJ 

in  the  W^ftern  Shore  of  Mainland  i  bounded  on  name  was  Chaityim,  which  he  latinized  into  Gi/v- 

the  £.   Dythe  Chefapeak;  on  the  N.  by  ^nne-  wnujf  ftyiing  himfelf  in  the  title-page  to  bis  firib 

Arundel  county;  jind  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  work,  (a  Commentary  on  Seneca  dejUmentinyY 


river  Patuxent  It  is  33^  m.  long  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Patuxent  to  Lion's  Creek,  and  19^  broad. 
It  contains  4347  free  inhabitants  and  4305  flaves. 
The  furface  is  hilly  and  the  foil  iandy ;  but  it  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  Indian  com,  though  the  to- 
bacco is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Prince-Frederick 
is  the  chief  town. 

(1.)  Calvert,  George,  afterwards  Lord  Balti- 
more, was  bom  at  Kiplin,  in  Yorkfhire,  about 
Z582,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  afterwanls  travelled.  At 
his  return,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil;  he  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  in  161 8, 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftatel 
But  after  he  had  enjoyed  that  office  about  5  years, 
he  refigned  it,  telling  king  James,  that  hb  was  be- 
come a  Roman  catholic,  fo  that  he  mult  either 
be  wanting  to  his  truft,  or  violate  his  confcience 
in  difchaiging  his  office.  This  ingenious  confef* 
lion  fo  a£feded  the  king,  that  he  continued  him 
privy  counfellor  all  his  reign,  and  created  him 
baron  Baltimore.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  grant 
of  a  country  on  the  N.  part  of  Virginia  from 
Chrirles  L  who  called  it  Maryland,  in  honour 
of  his  queen  ;  but  he  died  in  April  1639,  aged  50, 
before  the  patent  was  ma4e  out.  It  was,  how- 
ever, QUed  up  to  his  fon  Cecil,  lord  Baltimore  ^ 
and  bears  date  June  «oth  1633.  It  is  held  from  the 
crown  as  part  of  the  manor  of  Windfor^  on  one 
fingular  condition,  viz.  to  prefent  two  ln.dian  ar- 
rows yearly,  on  Baiter  Tuefday,  at  thecaftle, 
where  they  are  kept  and  fliovvn  to  vifitors.  His 
lord/hip  wrote,  i.  A  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Upton.  ».  Speeches  in  parliament. 
3.  Various  letters  of  ftate.  4.  The  anfwer  of 
Tpm  TelUTruth.  5.  The  pradice  of  princes. 
And,  6.  The  lamentation  of  the  Kirk. 

CALVERTHORP,  a  village  in  Lincolnihire, 
W.ofSleaford. 

CAlVERTON,  two  fmall  towns ;  i.in  Bucks, 
one  m.  from  Stony-Stratford :  a.  in  Nottingham- 
fhire,  S.  of  Sherwood  Foreft. 

CALVES  Islands,  three  ifles*  of  Ireland,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Cork,  between  Cape 
Clear  and  the  Main. 

(i.)  *  Calves  Snout,  [antirrbinum.]  A  plant 
Snapdragon. 

(2.)  Calves  Snovt.    See  Antirrhinum. 

CALVET  HEATH  lies  in  StafForflfliire.' 

Calvet-house,  near  Mucker,  Yorkfhire. 

(i.)  CALVI,  a  feaport  of  Corfica,  feated  on  a 
mountain,  on  the  bay, (N°  3.) 30m.  SW.  of  Baftia. 
It  was  taken  by  Gen.  Stuart,  Aug..  10. 1794,  after 
a  fiege  of  51  days.    Lon.  9.  15.  £.  Lat.  4s.  16.  N. 

(1.)  Calvi,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavoro>  .fitu- 
ated  near  the  fea^  about  15  m.  N.  of  Naples.  Lon. 
14*  45>  £•  Lat.  41.  15.  N. 

(3.)  Calvi  Bay,  or  Gulf,  is  fitjiated  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  Ifland  of  Corfica. 

*  CALVILLE.  If./.  [French.]    A  fort  of  apple. 

CALVIN,  John,  the  celebrated  refomier  of  the 
Chriltian  church  from  Romifh  fuperftitions  and 
do^hina)  enrorsi  and  founder  of  the  fe^  (ince  called 
Calvin  irrsy  was  bom  in  2509.    He  was  the  fon 


**  Lucius  Calvinus,  Civis'Romanus.''  This  triflixifg 
drcumftance  fome  have  r^Mrefisnted  as  <*  an  earlyi 
proof  of  his  pride ;''  but  it  fcems  rather  an  evidence 
of  his  mddejjf^  in  thus  concealing  his  name  under 
an  an^nvmous title.  Attheworft,  it  was  but  a- 
pardonable  piece  of  vanity »  in  a  young  author,  aa- 
he  was  then  only  24  years  of  age.  In  15199  he 
was  redtor  of  Pont  I'Eveque;  and  in  1534  he 
threw  up  thk  benefice,  feparating  himfelf  entirely 
from  the  Romifh  church.  The  perfecutiim  againfi: 
the  Proteitants  in  France,  with  whom  he  was  now 
aflbciated,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Bafle  in  Swit* 
zerland :  Here  he  publifhed  his  £unou8  In/Hfutes 
of  the  Qbnfiian  Reiigion,  in  1535.  The  following 
year,  he  was  chofen  profefTor  of  diidnity,  and  one 
of  the  miniiters  of  the  church,  at  Geneva*  In 
15  3  79  be  made  all  the  people  folemnly  fwear  to  a 
body  of  doctrines ;  but  finding  that  religion  bad 
not  yet  had  any  great  mfluence  00  the  morals  of 
the  people,  he,  afiilted  by  mother  mioifters,  ^e^la^ 
red,  that  fince  all  their  ac&nonitions  and  wamingt 
had  proved  unfiiccefsfuU  they  could  not  celebrate 
the  holy  facrament  as  long  as  thefe  difbrders  reign-* 
ed ;  he  aifo  declared,  that  he  could  not  fubmit  to 
fome  regulations  made  by  the  fynod  of  Berne* 
Upon  wliich  the  Syndics  having  fummoned  the 
people,  it  was  ordered  that  Calvin  and  two  other 
minifters  fhould  leave  the  dty  witlun  two  days* 
Upon  this  Calvin  rethned  to  Strafburg,  where  he 
eftablifhed  a  French  church,  of  which  he  was  the 
firft  minUter,  and  was  alio  chofen  profefHtw  of  di« 
vinity  there.  Two  years  after,  he  was  chofen  to 
aflilt  at  the  diet  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  meet 
at  Worms  at  Ratiibon,  in  order  to  appeafe  the 
troubles  occafioned  by  the  new  do^hnes. '  He 
went  with  Bucer,  and  entered  into  a  conference 
with  Melandton.  The  people  of  Geneva  now  en* 
treated  him  to  return ;  to  which  he  confented, 
and  arrived  at  Geneva,  Sept.  13th,  1541*  HeJje- 
gan  with  eftablifhing  a  form  of  eccl^fiaflical  difci- 
pline,  and  a  coniiftorial  jurifdidion,  with  the 
power  of  iq^idting  all  kinds  of  canonical  punifl:- 
ments.  This  was  din  iked  by  nviny,  who  ima-* 
gined  that  the  papal  tyranny  would  foon  be  rM 
vived.  Calvin,  however>  allerted  on  all  occaiion* 
the  rights  of  iiis  con&ftory  with  inflexible  Itrid- 
nefs ;  and  he  caufed  Michael  Servetus  to  be  burnt 
at  the  ftake  for  writing  againft  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  But  though  the  rigour  of  his  proceed- 
ings  fomethnes  occafioned  great  tumults  in  the 
city>  yet  nothing  could  fhake  his  fteadinefs.  A^ 
mong  all  the  diiturbances  of  the  commonwealth^ 
he  took  care,  of  the  foreign  churches  in  England^ 
France,  G<hmany,  and  Poland ;  and  did  more  bv 
his  pen  than  his  prefence,  fending  his  advice  ana 
inftrudtions'by  letter,  and  writing  a  great  number 
of  books.  This  gceat  reformer  died  May  a;,  i564> 
aged  ss»  His  works  were  printed  together  at  Am<» 
fterdam  in' 1x671,  in  9  vols,  folio :  the  principal  of 
which  are- his  Inftitutions  in  Latin  ;  (the  beft  edit^ 
is  .that  of  Robert  Stephens  in  1553,  i^  ^^'^^  i)  ^^ 
hisComtncntarie^  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Calvin 
is.  univeriaUy  allowed  to  have  had  great  talents, 
an  exoellcat  genius,  and. profound  learning.    Hit 
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JljHe  ts  gfftTe  and  poltte*  llie  morals  were  exem- 
pUrf ;  for  he  was  piousy  fober»  chafte»  iaboriou^, 
ind  diiinterefted.  But  his  enemies  alledge»  that 
^  his  memory  can  never  be  purified  from  the  ftain 
of  burning  Servetus,''  We  plead  not  for  perfe^ 
eution.  We  grant,  that  **  it  ill  became  a  refor- 
mer to  adopt  th^  moft  odidus  practice  of  the  eor- 
fnpt  church  of  Rome/'  But  let  the  age»  in  which 
he  livedo  plead  ibme  cxcufe  for  the  exoeis  of  his 
,  teal.  Reformation  was  hot  in  its  toointencement* 
Mankind  had  not  got  rid  sif  the  idea^  that  beretUi 
odgfii  to  be  burnt.  Eren  in  our  own  countl-^y  in 
the  plefent  enlightened  agfe,  ^e  find  this  principle 
is  not  wholly  estinguiflied.  Let  the  people  of  Bir- 
mitfgham  plead  the  caufe  of  boneft  Calvin  i  Let 
the  perfecutors  of  Prieftley  contribute  at  leaft  to 
mitigate  modern  obloauy,  againft  the  deftroyer  of 
(be  equally  hdneft»  out  unfortunate  Servetus. 
While  we  regret  the  latal  eflfeds  of  that  bigotry, 
from  which  our  firft  reformers  were  not  able  en- 
tirely  to  diyeft  themielVeSt  we  ought  nevei-  to  for* 
get,  thati  t*  thefe  men  we  owe  the  dawn  of  that 
light  and  Hberality  of  fentimeiit,  which  we  how 
ei^ov^  and  which  is  dafly  fpreading  far  and  wide, 
id  illuminate  and  humanize  the  wmid. 

CALVINISM,  the  doarine  and  fentiments  of 
#  Calvin  and  his  fdldwers.  Calvmifm  fubfifti  in  its 
greateft  purity  in  the  cit)r  of  Geneva  \  apd  fix>m 
thence  it  Iras  firft  probated  into  Germany^ 
France,  the  tfnited  Provinces,  and  Britain.  In 
France  it  Was  dbolifhed  by  the  rrirocation  of  the 
edid  of  Nants,  in  1685.  It  has  been  the  prevail* 
ing  religion  in  the  United  Provinces  ever  fince 
1571.  The  theological  fyftem  of  Calvin  was  adopts 
ted,  and  made  the  pubhc  rule  of  faith  in  England, 
under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  church  of 
Scotland  was  modelled  by  John  Knox,  the  difciple 
of  Calvin,  agreeably  to  the  dodrine,  rites,  and 
form  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  eftablifhed  at 
Geneva.  In  England  it  has  declined  fitfce  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  \  though  it  ftill  fubfifts, 
t  little  allayed,  in  the  articles  of  the  eftabliihed 
church.  In  Scotland,  it  continues  to  eieift  in  its 
original  vigour,  as  the  eftabliflied  religion,  illuf- 
tfated  by  the  Confefficm  of  Faith  and  Critechifms; 
Although  many  of  the  eftabli(hed  cleisyt  (thanks 
to  the  liberality  of  the  age;)  are  far  from  adhering 
to  it  ftridly  in  their  (ermons.  The  diftingnilhi&g 
theological  tenets  of  Calvinifm  refped  the  doc- 
trines of  PRSDESTiNATfON,  or  patticular  Elec- 
1  ION  and  Reprobatiom,  original  SiH,  particular 
Redemption,  eA'edual  Grace  in  regeneration, 
JwKTiFiCATioM  by  faith.  Perseverance,  and 
t'\e  Trinity.  See  thefe  articles  in  their  order. 
U.ndes  the  dodrinal  part  of  Calvin's  fyfiem, 
wnich,  fo  far  as.  it  differs  fiPom  that  of  other  refor*. 
xners  of  the  (atne  period,  principally  regarded  the 
abfdute  decrees  of  God,  it  extends  likewife  to 
the  difciptine  and  government  of  theChriftian 
church,  the  nature  of  the  EUchatift^  and  the  qua*> 
lification  of  thofi^  who  were^intitledto  the  paltict* 
pution  of  it.  Calvin  confideted  every  diurch  as  a 
f'parate  and  independent  body,  invefted  with  the 
power  of  legiltation  for  itfelf.  He  propoied  that 
it  fbould  be  governed  by  pre/byteries  and  fynods, 
vompofed  of  clergy  and  laity,  without  biihops,  or 
any  clerical  fubordmation ;  and  maintained^  that 
Uii.*  province  of  the  civil  magiftrate  extended  only 
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to  its  protedton  and  outward  accamniddatioe. 
In  order  to  facilitate  an  union  with  the  Xutheno 
church,  he  acknowledged  a  real,  thougti  fpiritual, 
prefence  of  Chrii^,  in  the  Eucharift;  that  true 
Chriftians  were  Uxtited  to  the  OUn  Cbrift  is  this 
ordinance,  and  tliat  divine  grace;  was  confeired 
upon  them,  and  fealed  to  them^  in  the  pelefaratioB 
of  it ;  and  he  con  filled  the  privilege  of  communicQ 
to  pious  and  regedefate  believers.  lii  France  the 
Calviiiifts  are  diftjnguifhed  by  the  names  of  Hif- 
GUENOTS,  and  Parpaillots.  lit  Gernuiny  they 
are  cdnfounded  with  the  Lutherans,  under  the 
general  titles  Protejtanu ;  only  fometimes  diiUn- 
guiihed  by  the  epithet  Ktftnnei. 

t; ALVINISTIC,  adj.  belonging  to,  or  faroorins 
of  Calvinifhi. 

CALVINISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  thofe  who 
follbw  the  opinions  of  Calvin.  See  Calti v,  Cal- 
vinism, and  CRtPTO-CALVlNISTS* 

CALVISIUS,  Seth,  a  celebrated  Oenaan  cfaro- 
nologer  in  the  beginning  of  the  f7th  century.  He 
wrote  BUnobus  caUndarii  Gregoriamif  et  dnpiex  ca- 
lendar it  meVtor'u  forma^  and  other  learned  works, 
together  with  fome  excellent  freatiics  on  mufic 
He  died  in  i.617,  aged  61. 

CAtVlTIUM, ;  If./  Baldnds;  vrant  of  hair. 

CALVITY,      3  See   Alopecia,    and  Bali>- 

NBS9,   ^  S. 

(I.)  CALUMET^   X  fymbolical  milrunieiit  of 
great  importance  among  the  American  Indians. 
It  is  a  pipe,  whofe  bowl  is  generally  made  of  a 
foft  red  marble:  the  tube  of  a  very  long  feed,  or- 
namented   with    wings    and   feathert  of  birds. 
No  affair  of  confequence  is  traniaded  without  the 
calumet.    It  appears  in  meetings  of  commerce  or 
exchanges:  in  congrefies  for  determining  peace  or 
war ;  aifd.even  in  the  very  fury  of  a  battle.    Hie 
acceptance  of  the  calumet  is  a  mark  of  concnr- 
rence  with  the  terms  propoied )  as  the  reftifid  i« 
a  certain  marii  of  rejedion.    Even  in  the  rage  of 
a  ccfnflid  this  pipe  is  fometimet  offered  ;  and  if 
accepted,  the  weapons  of  deftruAion   inftanUy 
drop  froni  their  hands^  and  a  truce  eafiies.    Jt 
feems  the  (acrament  of  lavages;   for  no  com^ 
pad  is  ever  violated  which  is  confirmed  by  a  whiff 
from  this  holy  reed.    When  they  treat  of  war, 
the  pipe,  and  all  its  ornaments  are  ulually  n^, 
or  fometimes  red  only  en  one  fide.    The  fixe  and 
decorations  of  the  calumet  are  for  the  moft  part 
proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  peribns  to 
whom  they  are  prefented,  and  to  the  importance 
of  the  occafion.    The  calumet  of  peace  is  diife- 
rent  from  that  of  war.    They  make  uCe  of  the 
former  to  feal  their  alliance  and  treaties,  to  travel 
with  fafety,  and  to  receive  ftrangersi  but  of  the 
latter  to  proclaim  war.    It  confifts  of  a  red  ftone, 
like  nuurble,  formed  into  a  cavity  refembling  the 
head  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  and  fised  to  a  hollow 
reed.    They  adorn  it  with  feathers  of  various  co- 
lours ;  and  name  it  the  calumet  of  the  liin,  to 
which  luminary  they  preient  it,  in  expedation  of 
thereby  obtaining  a  change  of  weather  as  often  as   ^ 
they  defire.    From  the  winged  ornaments  of  the 
calumet,  and  its  conciliating  uiies,  writers  com- 
pare it  to  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  which  was 
caxried  by  the  caduceatores  of  peace,  with  terms 
to  the  hoftile  ftates.    It  is  fingular,  tiiat  the  moft 
remote  nations,  and  the  moft  oi^>ofite  in  their  o- 
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ii^  ctiftoms  and  mannen,  fliould  in  fome  things 
have,  as  it  were,  a  certain  confent  of  thought* 
The  Greeks  and  the  Americans  had  the  fame  idea^ 
In  the  invention  of  the  caduceus  and  the  calumet. 

(a.)  Calvmct,  dance  of  the,  isa  folemnrite 
aknong  the  Indians  on  various  occafions.  They 
tlare  not  wa(h  themfelves  in  rivers  in  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  nor  tafte  of  the  new  fruits,  without 
performing  it;  and  th$  fame  ceremony  always 
confirms  a  peace  or  precedes  a  war.  It  is  per- 
formed in  winter  in  their  cabins,  and  in  fummer 
in  the  open  fields.  For  this  putpofe  they  choofe  a 
fpot  amopg  trees  to  (hade  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  ahd  lay  in  the  middle  a  large  mat,  as  a 
tarpct,  fetting  up^n  it  tiie  god  of  the  chief  of  the 
company.  On  the  right  hand  of  this  image  they 
place  the  calumet,  as  their  great  deity,  ereding 
around  it  a  kind  ef  trophy  with  their  arms.  The 
hour  of  dancing  being  come,  thofe  who  are  to  ling 
take  the  moft  honourable  feats  under  the  (hade  of 
the  trees.  The  company  is  then  ranged  round, 
every  one,  before  he  fits  dot^^l,  laluting  the  mo- 
nitor, which  is  done  by  blowing  u^on  It  the 
fmoke  of  their  tobacco.  Each  perfon  next  re- 
ceives the  calumet  in  rotation,  and  holding  it  with 
both  hands,  dances  to  the  cadence  of  the  vocal 
mufic,  which  is  accompanied  with  the  beating  of 
a  fort  of  drum.  During  this  exercife,  he  gives  a 
fignal  to  one  of  their  warriors,  who  takes  a  bow, 
;suTow,  and  axe,  from  the  trophies  already  men- 
tioned, and  fights  him ;  the  former  defending  him- 
felf  with  the  calumet  only,  and  both  of  them 
dancing  all  the -while.  This  mock  engagement 
being  over,  he  who  holds  the  calumet  makes  a 
fpeech  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  battles 
he  has  fought,  and  the  prifoners  he  has  taken,  and 
then  receives  a  cloak,  or  fome^  other  prefent,  from 
the  chief  of  the  ball.  He  then  refigns  the  cadumet 
to  another,  who,  having  a^ed  a  fingular  part,  de- 
livers it  to  a  3d,  and  he  to  a  4th,  &c.  till  at  laft 
the  inftrument  returns  to  the  perfon  who  began 
the  ceremony,  and  who  prefents  it  to  the  nation 
invited  to  the  feaft,  as  a  mack  of  their  friendifaip, 
and  a  confirmation  of  their  alliance. 

CALUMNIJE,  JUDICIUM,  was  an  aftion 
brought  againft  the  plaintiff'  in  a  court  for  a  falfe 
and  malicious  accufation.  When  an  accufer  did 
not  prove  his  charge,  nor  feemed  to  have  fuffici- 
ent  or  probable  grounds  for  brmging  any,  the 
judges  in  pronouncing  fentence  ufed  the  formula 
calumniofus  es  :  which  gave  the  defendant  a  right 
to  bring  an  aftion  of  calumny;  the  penalty  of 
which  vnAfront'u  inufiiof  or  burning  on  the  fore- 
bead. 

CALUMKI^JURAMENTUM.SeeCALUMNY,^!. 

( I . )  *  ro  C  ALUMNI  A  TE.  v.  a.  [ealitmnior,  Lat.] 
To  flander.— One  trade  or  art,  even  thofe  that 
Ihould  be  the  moft  liberal,  make  it  their  bufini^fs 
to  difdain  and  calumniate  another.  Spratt. 

(a.)  *  To  Calumniate,  -p.  n.  To  accufe  falfe^ 
ly ;  to  charge  without  juft  ground.— 

Beauty,  wit,  high  birtli,  defert  in  fervice, 

Lov«,  firiendlhip,  charity,  are  fubje^  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time.  SbakeJ^are* 
— ^He  mixes  truth  with  falfchood,  and  has  not  for- 
gotten the  rule  f^  calumniating  ftronglyv  that  fome-* 
thing  may  remain.  Lhrydcn* iF.b*es^  Frefact.— 

Vofc.  IV.  Part  D. 
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Do  i  caiurknictte!  thou  ungrateful  Vanoc  t— 
•  Perfidious  Prince !— Is  it  a  calumny   '  , 

To  lay,  that  Gwendolen  betroth'd  to  Yver, 
Was  by  her  father  firft  aflur'd  to  Valens. 

A,  Philips. 

*  CALUMNIATION.  »./.  [from  cfl/trmww/^.] 
That  which  we  call  ^ahunniationy  is  a  malicious 
and  falfe  reprefentation  of  an  enemy's  words  or 
actions,  to  an  oflfenfive  purpoie.  Ayl'iffe^  • 

*  CALUMNIATOR.  «./  [from  calumniate.'] 
A  forger  of  accufation;  a  nanderer.— He  that 
would  Kve  clear  of  the  envy  and  hatred  of  potent 
calumniators,  muft  lay  his  finger  upon  his  mouth, 
and  keep  his  hand  out  of  the  ink-pot.  VEftran^;e. 
— At  the  fame  time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by 
Gallus,  we  know  that  Bavius  and  Mtrvius  were 
his  declared  foes  and  calumniators.  Addifon. 

*  CALUMNIOUS.  adL  [from  calumny :\  Slan- 
derous ;  falfely  reproachful. — 

Virtue  itfelf,  'fcapes  not  cdlumiiiom  ftrokfs. 

Sbakffpeare. 
With  calumnious  art 

Of  counterfeited  truth,  thus  held  their  ears.  MUt, 

(i.)  •  CALUMNY.  «./  [calumnia,  Lat.]  Slan- 
der; falfe  charge;  groundlcfs  acciiffttioh:  with 
againfly  or  fometimes  upon^  before  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed. — 

Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as  pure  as  fnow,' 

Thou  ihalt  not.efcape  calumny.  Sbakefpcare. 
•—It  is  a  very  hard  calumny  upon  bur  foil  or  cli- 
mate,'to  afi^rm^  that  fo  excellent  a  fruit  will,  not 
grow  here.  Temple, 

(1.)  Calumnyi  oatH  of»  juramkktum,  or 
rather  Jusjurafjdumy  CALUMNiiC,  among  civilians 
and  canonifts,  was  an  oath  which  both  parties  in 
a  caufe  were  obliged  to  take ;  the  plaintiff  that  he 
did  not  bring  his  charge,  and  the  defendant  that 
he  did  not  deny  it,  with  a  defign  to  abufe  each 
other,  but  becaufe  they  believed  their  caufe  was 
juft  and  good ;  that  they  would"  not  deny  the 
ti'uth,  nor  create  unnecdTary  delays,  nor  offer  the 
judge  or  evidence  any  gifts  or  bribes.  If  the 
plaintiff  refufed  this  oath,  the  complaint  was  dif- 
miffed ;  if  the  defendant,  it  was  taken  pro  conffffio. 
The  juramentum  calumnix  is  much  d<fufed,  as  a 
great  occafion- of  perjury.  Anciently  the  advo- 
cates and  prodors  aMb  took  this  oath ;  bdt  of  late 
it  is  difpenfed  with,  and  thought  fuflRcient  that 
they  take  it  once  for  all  at  their  firft  admiffion  to 
practice.  See  Law,- /«^;^. 
•  CALVUS>  Cornelius  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man orator,  was- the  friend  of  Catullus ;  and  flou- 
rifhed  about  A.  A.  C.  64.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Catullus,  Ovid,  and  Horace. 
'  .(1;^  •  CALX.  «./.  [Lat.]  Any  thing  that  is  r^ti-' 
dered  reducible  to  powder  by  burning. — Gold, 
that  is  more  denfe  than  lead,  refifts  peremptorily 
all  the  dividing  power  of  fire;  and  wiU  not  be 
reduced  into  a  calx,  or  lime,  by  fuch  operation  a^ 
reduces  lead  inlo  it.  Di\(by. 

U.)  Calx  properly  fi'gnifies  Lime,  but  is  ufed 
by  chemifts  ahd  phyticians  for  a  fine  powder  re*. 
maining  after  the  calcination  or  corrolion  of  me- 
tals and  other  mineral  fubftances.  All  mctalltc 
calces,  at  leaft  all  thofe  made  by  fire,  are  found 
to  w^ig^  more  than  the  metal  from  which  they 
were  originally  produi?ed.    See  Fire. 

Hhhh  (3OCALX 
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(3.)  Calx  an  ti  mon  i  i»  a  name  given  in  the  late    wioter^a  bad'  wcafihtnv the  pots  ihould  be 
ondon  Difpenfatory  to  the  preparation  formeWy    into  the  green-houfe  or  fome  ihelter,  an 
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called  antimotuum  diapboreticum. 

!4.)  Calx  jovist^the  calx  of  tin  or  putty*. 
5.)  Calx  LUNiC,  the  calx  of  fiiver. 
6.1  Calx  martis>  the  crocus  of  iron* 
7.)  Calx  m£rcuk.ii»  precipitated  mercuxy^ 
(8.)  Calx  NAT! vAy  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kindoC 
iflarly  earth,  of  a  dead  whitiih  colour,  which,  if 
thrown  into  water,  makes  a  cQnfiderable  bubbling 
and  hiiiing  noife,  and. has,  without  previous  burn- 
ing, the  quality,  of  making  a  cement  like  lime  01^ 
plaflec  of  Paris.    It  is  found  in  England. 

f;9.};CALX  OF  BRASS.    See  Ms  ustum. 
;xo.);Calx  sat uwn I.  denotes,  r..C«rufs  caU 
cined  with  fpint  of  vinegar  :•  3.  Red  lead« 

(,xi.)  Calx.solis,  calcined  gold*. 

(11.)  ^Ai-^  VENERIS,  veidigriie. 

(13.)  Calx  vivA,.or Quick-lime,  thatwhei«e- 
on  no  water  has  been  call,  m  contradiftindion  to 
lime  which*  has  been  (lacked.    See  Lime. 

(14.)  Calx  viva-  philosophorum^  denote* 
that  made  of  quicklllver. 

.  CALYBITES,  [i .  e.  the  inhabitant  of  a  cottage> 
from  ««xwS»»,,  a- little  cot,l.  an  appellation  given  to 
divers  faints,. on  account  of  their  long  reltdence  in 
iavxiQ  hut,  by  way,  of  mortification. 

CALYCANTriEMJE.    See  Botakv,  Ari/^jr; 

CALYC ANTHUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  inthe  icofandna  clafs  of  plants ;: 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranked  among  the  Plan* 
/»r  dubit  ordinii*  The  calyx,  is  monophyllous,  ur^- 
ceolate„fquarrofe,  with  imall  coloured  leaves,  the 
corolla  conlifting  of  the  leaves  on  the  calyx.;  the 
ftyles  are  numerous, .each  with  a glandularftigma  ^ 
the  feeds  are  many,  each  with  a  train,  within  a 
fiicculent  calyx^    There  arc  two  foecies :  via, 

J.  CALYCANTHtJs  inLORiDUs^.  flowering  caly^o 
canthus,  or  Carolina  allf]^ce  tree,  a  native  of  Ca-- 
rolina.    It  (eldom  grows,  at  leaft  with  us,  to  more 
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and  in  the 
fpring  may  refume  their  old  llations:  and  thi^ 
ihould  be  repeated  till  they  are  of  a  proper  fez? 
and  ftrength  to  be  planted  out  to  ftand.  If  the 
pots  in  which  they  wece  dril  planted  w<:se  fnull,. 
they  may  be  (hifted  into  larger  a  fpring  or  two  af- 
tecvand,  when  pretty  ftrong,  may  be  turned  oat, 
mould  and  all,  into,  the  places  where  they  an:  to 
remain.  By  this  care  of  potting  then,  and  hou- 
ling  them  during  the  fcvcre  weather  in  winter,  the 
young  crop  will  be  preiet»ed ;  otherwifc,  if  they 
were  planted  immediately  abroad,  the  firft  hasd 
froft  would  deftroy  them  all :  Tanner's  bark  a- 
bout  their  roots  will  be  the  moft  proper  fecuiity ; 
as  they  are  at  belt,  when  full  grown,  but  tender 
plants,  and  muH  ha«(.the  warmeft  fitnation  and 
the  diieft  foil. 

ft.  Ca^ycanthvs  Rft^AQoi^.  Thi»fpecie»  is  mr 
inured  to  the  climate  of  Britain. 

CALYCIFtOR^.    See  B0TA4iy,  Indtx. 

CALYCINA,  MBTHODUS,  /  a  fytftem  of  bote- 

CALYQJIC&- METHOD,  N  nical  cUiRfication,. 

founded  upon  the  calyx,  and  publiihed  by  lio- 
njEUS  at  LeydWj.in  I7j8,.in.hi8  CLtJej  Piamfanae:, 
See  BoTANYft«$  4Sk 

€ALYCIST.E.    See  Bot*h¥,.  JW*-*. 

♦CALYCLE. »./.  Iftfirtftt/itf,  Ut-l  Aflnailbud 
of  a  plant.  Di3, 

C ALYCULATEI>f.  an  appellation  given  to  the 
fruit  of  tiiofe  trees  or  plants,  whofe  calyx  does 
aat-fall,  and  whofe  ^it  Hands  as  in  a  cup. 

CALYCULATUS  CALVX.  See  Botany,  C/^f. 

€ALYCULU9^  in  ancient  naUiraliiU,  denotes 
a  filiqua,  or  fred-cafe. 

CALYDON,:  in  ancient  geogxaphy,  a  town  of 
j9£olia,  fitiiat^  7I' miles  from  Uie  &a«  and  di>idc4 
by.  the  river  Evenus. 

CALYDONIAN  boar.    See  Meleagpr. 

CALYPSO,  in  fabulous  hiftopy,  a  goddefs,  the 


than  5  feet  high.    It  divider  into  many  branches    daughter  of  Oceanusand  Tethy«,  and  queen  of 

irregularly  near  the  gjoundl    ft- is  of  a  brown  co-    -^    "  ^    ^ — --      * ^- —  *^  " — —   '"•-' 

lour,  and  when  bruifed  emits  a  moft  agreeable 
odour.  The  leaves  that  gamifti  this  delightful  a- 
romatic  are  of  an  oval  8gure>.  pointed,  near*  4 
inches  long,  and  at  leaft  2^  broad,  placed  oppo^ 
fite  by  pairs  on  the  branches^  At  the  end  of  thefe 
itand  the  flowers  of  a  kind  of  chocolate  purple 

colour,  and  poflefled  of  the  oppofite  qualities  of 

the  bark  on  the  branchesi;    They  ftand  fmgle  on.  4a.  za.  N- 


the  ifland,  Ogygia.  According  to  Homer,  Ulyi- 
&  a  fuffered  fliipwreck  on  her.  CQaft»,aiid  ftaid  with 
her  feveral  years* 

CALYPStJS.    SeeOcvGiA. 

CALYPTRA.    SeeBoTANY,  C/c^5w7&/jw^*f 

CALYX.    See  Botany,  Index.      . 

CAL^ADA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile, 
frated  on  the  river.  Legleia.   Lon.  a.  4T-  W.  LnU 


their  (hort  footftalks»  come  out  in  May  and  Jane,. 
and  are  fucceeded  by.  ripe  feeds  in  England.  Tbe 
propagation  of  this  flirub  is  not  very,  difiicult  r 
though  more  than  common^  care  muft^  be  taken» 
after  fmall  plants  are  obtained,  to  preferve  them 
till  they  are  of  a  fize  to  be  ventured  abroad.  The 
l4ft  yeati's  ihoots,  if  laid  in  the  ground^  the  bark 
being  a.  little  bruifed,  will  ftrike  root  withifi  a 
year,  particulariy  if  the  layers  are  fliadedt  and 
watered  in  fummer.  In  luring  they  fhould  be 
taken- off,, and  planted  in  pota;  and  if  thefe  are 
a0brded  a  (mall  degree  of  heat  in  a  bed,  they.  wilt. 
ftrike  fo  much  the  foonec  and.  ftra^gen  Aftee 
they  have  been  in  this  bed  a  month  ot  fix.  weeks,. 
they  (hould  be  taken  out.  In  the  heat  of  fummer 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  ftiade;  and  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  the  natural  ground*  iojnuch 
the  better.    At  the  approach  of  the  fucceeding 


(1.)  CAM,  [old  Brit.  f.  f*  crooked,]  a  fine  wind* 
lag  riveriia  Cambridgelhixr,  which  divides  the  city. 

(a.)  Cam,. a  village  in  Gloucefterihire,  one  mile 
from  Durfley,.  inhabited  chiefly  by  clothiers- 
•  CAMA,.  a  confiderable  river  of  European  Ruf- 
fia,  which  runs  into  the  Wolga. 

CAMACE..   SeeCAMASsEi. 

CAMJEA^  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  the 
femi-pellucid  gems  approaching  to  the  onyx  ftruc- 
ture^  being  cwnpofed  of  zones,  and  fonned.on  a 
oryftaJline  bafis;  but  having  their  aones  very 
tmo^d  and  thick,  and  laid  alternately  one  on  ano- 
thesi  with  no  cotaimon  matter  between ;  ufually 
left  tzanf^arent,  and  more  debafed  with  earth, 
than  tbe  onyxes.  There  are  four  fpecies;  vii. 
X.  The  duU*looking-onyx,  with  broad  black  and 
white  zones;  the  oam«a  of  the  modems,  apd  the 
Arabian  onyx.    It  is  found. in  £gypt«  ArabU, 
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Tctfi^  md  the  Eaft  Iifdies.  i.  The  dtiH  broad.' 
«oned,  green  and  -white  oaa^tB,  or  the  Jafpi- 
-cameo  or  the  Italians ;  found  in  the  £aft  Indies^ 
and  in  fome-  parts  of  America.  3.  The  hard  ca- 
"tn^a,  wkh  broad  white  and  chefniit  coloured 
«vcins.  4.iThe  hard  caoMca, -with  blaifhy  white^ 
and  fiefh-ooloured  broad  veins,  being  the  ikrdo^ 
nyat  of  Pliny'*  time,  only  brought  from  the  Eaft 
indies. 

C  AMAHA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given 
by  Avicenna  dnd'others  to  the  large  mufhrooms 
rfbund  in  the  ddarts  of  Numidia,  and  many  other 
.parts  of  Africa.  They  are  white,  on  the  outlide : 
the  modern  Africans  call  them  TerFom,  and  are 
very  fond  of  them ;  they  eat  them  'with  milk,  wa* 
ttT,  attd  fptces,  and  account  them  wholeibme  and 
nutritive. 

( I.)*  CAMAIEU. n./  [from.r/imiifi6r«Vit^hich 
name  is  given  by  the  orientals. to  the  onyx,  wheUf 
in'prqiaring  it^  theyiind  another  colour.)  i.  A 
ftone  with  various  figures  andTeprefentationsof 
landikips,  formed  by  nature.  -9.  lln^painting.l  A 
term  iiied  where  there  is  -only  one  colour,  and 
where  the  lights  and  ihadows  are  of  gold,  wrought 
on  a  golden  or  azure  gmund.  This  kind -of  wovk 
is  chiefty  tifedto  repntfent'balfotreliovos.  Ci!>tfi9;^ 

(1— r4.)  Cjtmaieu,  or  Camav-su,  is  alfo  ufed 
to  expre&,  i;  A  peculiar  fort  of  onyy.;  a.  Thofe 
precious  itones,  as  onyxes,  cornelians,  and  agates, 
-whereon  the  lapidaries  employ  their  art  to  ;M 
nature,  and  perfect  thofe  'repreientatione.  'See 
CAMiEA.  4.  Any  Icind  of  gem,  whereon  figures 
«iay  be  engraven -either  indented,  or  in  reljtJvo. 
In  this  fenfe  tho  lapidaries  x^f  "Paris  were  called  in 
the  old  (latutes,  cuturs  ^^amayeux.  A^focieiy 
of  learned  men  at  Florence  rUiKl^ook  to  procure 
all  the  cMuas  or  ^jfia^«uw,  and  intaglios  in 'the 
great  duke's  gallery  to>(e  engraven;  and  began  to 
draw  thelieads  of  divi^  emperors  in  car^oj. 

(i.)  CAMALDOLi,  Ambrpfe  Oe,  ^eral  of 
the  order  of  CAMALOOLiTES,Wa8  bom  about 
A.  D.  v^*j ;  entered  that  order  at  14  years  of  age,' 
and'waseleAed general  in  1434*  JieffHidied  Greek 
at  Venice^  andSi  143  7>  harangued  the  emperor 
John  Falzologns,  in  gopd  Greek,  upon  apropo- 
fedunion  between  the^wo churchoS.  He  wrote 
many  religious  piecer:  among  which  Mr  Bayle 
iays,  ^  his  Hodstporieon  eq«alfy,proves  him  to  have 
been  a  very  honeft  man,  and  to  have  lived  in^  very 
corrupt  age."^  In  this  work  he  tells,  that  in  vifit* 
ing  the  monafteries  he  ibund  that  **  moft  of  the 
convents  were  MreS  hrotbeUf"  and  confifted  of 
mjbom  inftead  of  ««»/." 

(2.)  CitMALDOLf,  or  Campo  Malduli,  a  hor- 
rible deiart  of  Flnpence,  among  the^Apennine 
mountains. 

CAMALDOLITES,     *)  an  order  pf  religious, 

CAMALDULIANS,  orS-fbundedbyRomuald, 

CAMALDllNIANS,  ^anltalian  fanatic,  in 
iot3,  in  the  defart  of  Camaldoli.  Their  rule  is  that 
of  St  Benedid  $  and  their  houfet,  by  the  ftatutes, 
are  never  to  be  lefs  than  5  leagues  from  cities.  The 
CamaUukam  have  not  born  that  title  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  order;  till  the  clofe  of  the  xith 
century  they  were  called  RomUal^ins,  frx>m  thic 
name  of  their  founder.  Till  that  time,  CamaUu* 
liw  was  a  particul^. name  for  thofe  of  the  defart 
CimaldoU$  and  D.  Gf»ndi  obferves,  W9»  ilcft' 
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-given  to  the  whole  order,  in  regard  it  was  in  this 
monaftery  that  the  order  commenced,  but  becaiife 
the  regulation  was  beft  maintained,  here.  Guidp 
Grandi,  mathematician  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tui- 
cany,  and  a monkof  this  order,  publiihed  Carnal- 
diiiian 'DifTcrtBtiontj  on  the  origin  and  efhiblifh- 
-mcnt  of  it.  They  were  diftinguifhed  into  two 
piaffes,  *^iR.<3o£  NO  BITES,  and  Eremites. 

•CAMALODUNUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  the  Trinobantes,  the  firft  Koman  colony 
•of  veterans  in  Britain.  From  the  Itineraries  it  ap- 
pears to  have 'ftood -where  Malden  now  ftands. 
It  ci»ntinued  to  be  an  open  place  under  the  R6- 
maiK? ;  a  place  of  /pleafure  rather  than  ftrength^ 
adorned  with -fplend id  works,  as  a:thedtre,  and  a 
temple!  of  Claudius.;  which  the  Britons  confider- 
ed  as  badges  of  flavery,  and  rwhich  ^ave  rife  to 
Several  commotions. 

CAMARA,  in  botamr,  a  'name  -given  t^y  PIh- 
•mier,no  an  American  ^*cies  of  La  n  tan  A. 

(i.)  CAM AR ANA,  an  ifland  of  .^abia,  in  the 
Hed  Sea,  whofe  inhabitants  are  little  and  black. 
It  16  the  beft  of  all  the  iflands  in  this  Tea.  Hot 
:they  fiih  for  ooral  and  pearls.    Lat.  15.  o.  N. 

(a.)  Camarana,  a  town  of  Sicily.   See  Cam A- 

TIINA,  N'*-!. 

(3.')  CAitfoiirRANA,  a  triangular  lake  of  Sicily., 
'litutited  m  a;beaotifuKplain9  under  the  waUs>of  the 
Jtown,  J^°  1. 

CAMARGUM,  in  ancient  geography,  .the  ca- 
pital, of  ^heKervii,  a  people  of  GaUia  Belgica'; 
inow.called  Ca^mbrav^ 

CAMARET,  a  fea  port  of  France,  in  the  de- 
ps^nment  of  Tinlftcrre. 

CAMARGUE,  a  fruitful  ifland  of  prance,  in 
.the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  Htf 
ra'liff  being  formed 'by^the  two  maitl  ani)«  .<>f  thaC 
jriver.    It  Ties  near  Aries.  " 

(f .)  CAMARWA,'  fn. ancient  geography,  a  city 
^7Sici1;^>bviiTt  byitht^.^yracufans  on  an  eminence 
near  the  fea,  In  thie«.  of  Sicily,  to  the  W.  of  the 
promontory  Pachynum,  between  the  jivers  Hip- 
paris  and  Oanns.  J>Tothing  remains  but  its  anci- 
ent walls,  a  nuleand  a  half  in  compafs;  :with  a 
fisw  houfes.  '  It  is  now  called  Ca  mar  an  A. 

(a.^  Camaaina  Palus,  a  marfh  or  lake,  near 
^the  city  (N°  i.)  from  which  it  took  its  name.  Ih 
a  time  of  drought,  the  ftench  of  the  lake  produ- 
ced a  peftilenc^ ;  upon  which  the  inhabitants  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  whether  they  ihould  not  drain 
It,  The  oracle  difluaded  thom :  they  not  wit  h- 
ftanding  drained  it,  and  opened  a  way  for  their 
enemies  to  come  and  plunder  their  city :  hence 
th^  proverb,  Ne  mov^aj  Camarinam^  that  is,  not 
tp  remove  one  evil  .to  bring  on  a  greater.  It  it 
now  called  Lago  ^/  ^Ca  m  a  r  a  n  a  . 

CAMARQN,  a  river  of  S.  Wales,  in  Radnor- 
fhire. 

(i.)  CAMAROSIS,  {from  ««^ui^,  I  arch  over,] 
in  archite^ure,  denotes  an  elevation  with  an  arch 
or  vault. 

.(a.)  Camarosis,  in  fu^gery,  denotes  a  frac- 
.ture  of  a  bone,  wherein  the  two  broken  ends  rife' 
and  form  a  kind  of  arch.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to 
fractures  in  the  ikull. 

CAMASSEI,  or  Camacf,  Andrew,  painter  of 

hiftcry  and  land  (cape,  was  born  at  Bevagna,  and 

^dxed  xmder  Pominichino  and  Sacchi.    He  was 

'  ' iHlih'hd  employed 
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employed  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  at  John  Late- 
ran ;  and  his  works  are  much  admired  for'fweet- 
neis  of  colciiring,  and  delicacy  of  pencil.  He 
<lied  in  the  bloom  of  life,  wheq  his  reputation  was 
daily  advancing  j  A.  D.  1657. 

CAMAY-EU.    See  Camaieu,  {  »— 4. 

(1.)  CAMBA,  a  provinqe  and  peninfuU  of  In- 
doftan,  more  commonly  called  Gczerat. 

(2.)  CAMBAt  Cambaia,  or  Campait,  a  large 
city  of  Indoftan,  capital  of  the  province,  N*  i..  ft 
IS  feated  at  the  bottom  of  the  giilf,  N°  3.  on  a 
fmall  river  J  apd  has  hit<h  walJd  with  a  pretty  good 
trade.  Its  manufactures  are  infeirior  to  few  in 
India.  It  abqundp  in  com,  cattle,  and  filk  v  and 
cornelians  and  agates  are  found  in  its  rivers.  The 
inhabitants  are  noted  for  embroidery ',  ^h4  ibme 
of  their  quilts  have  been  valued  at  L.  40.  ItisfdU- 
je(5t  to  the  Poona  Mahrattas,  and  is  57  m.  S.  of 
Amedabad,  to  which  it  is  the  .port.  f.on.  q%.  10. 
E.  Lat.  22,  25*  N.  .      * 

(j.)  Camba,  qvL¥  OF,  a  deep  and  dangerous 
gulf  oflndoftan. 

XAMBAHEK,  a  confiderable  riycr  of  Sputh 
Carolina,  formea  by  the  jundion  ef  two  hrg^ 
ft  reams  which  rife  in  Orangeburg,  and  after  paf- 
■  fing  into  Charlefton  diftricft,  unite,  and  running 
g£.  entt^r  S^  Helena  Sound,  a  lit.de  to  the  SW. 
pfAfhepqo.      .      •       •"  •  .  %      » 

CAMbAlA.    See  Camba,  N^  1. 

CAMBAS,  a  village  in  Pembroktfb.  3  fn.  fro|n 
Havrefdrd  Weft.    It  has  fairs  Feb.  13.  aiid  lioy. 

j3.        '*''••'■    '■; 

CAMS  A  YESp  in  conr^nerce,  cotton  cloths  made 
at  Bengal,  Madras,  and  fome  other  places  on  the 
poaft  of  Cojromandcl.'  Tfiejr  are  proper  nir  the 
trade  of  Merfeilles,  whiihcr  the  Knglifli  at  Ma^- 
drafs  fent  grea^  numjiers  uf  ^hem.  Jtfany  aljb  of 
them  arc  imported  to  Hglland. 

( I,)  PAMBER,  in  fabulous  Britifh  hiftory,  the 
jft  prince  of  Cambria,  or  i^'alcs.    See -^kii- 

TL-s,  N^3,        ''■••.    :*    ... 

(1.)*  Camber.  »./.  [See  Cambering.]  A  term 
^nu^ng  workmen. — Camherf  a  piece  of  timber  cut 
arching,  fo  as. a  weight  cohfideraWe  being  fet 
iipoti  it,  it  may,  in  lj?ngtji  of  time,  be  induced  to 
(^.ftraight.  Moxans  Mecha7ikal  ExerciftJ. 

00  Camber  Bjeams,  (^  2.)  arc  commonly  ufed 
in  platforms,  ?s  church-leads,  and  on  other  occa- 
iions,  where  lopg  and  ftrong;  buanis  are  required. 

CAMBERED  15  applied  to  th^  Vieck  of  floor* 
ing  of  a  ftijo  when  it  ishigiier  in  the  middle  of  the 
fl:ip's  tength,an4  droops  to\vard  the  Item  and 
ftern.  Alfo  when  it  lies  irregular  j  a  circumrtance 
^vhich  renders  the  (Iiip  very  linfil  for  waj-. 

CAiV1[BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pala^ 
tinatc  of  the  Kliine,  near  which  tJen.  Championed 
defeated  a  numerous  body  of  Auftmna,  in:  July, 
1796,  with  great  Daughter;  ^^  waggon  loads  of 
their  wounded  have  been  colle^^ed  ^fiber  tlie 
tattle.  ■  ' 

•  CAMBERING.  «./  A  word  mentioned  by 
Skinner^  us  peculiar  to  (hipbuilders,  who  fay  that 
a  place  is  caml^rhjgf  when  tliey  'mean  arched, 
ffrorn  chamhrc%  French.] 
^  CAMBERI.OW  GREE^N  is  fituated  in  Hertford* 
(hire,  between  Baldock  and  Buntingford. 
•  CAMBERT,.  a  French  mufician  of  the  17th 
century,  much  admired  for  the  maimer  ia  whick 
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be  touched  the  or^an.  He  became  (op^nnteDd* 
ant  of  mulic  to  Aniie  of  Auftiia^"  the  qbeeD-nur 
thcr.  The  abbe  Perin  airociated  him  in  the  pii- 
yilege  he  obtained  of  letting  up  an  opera  in  1669. 
.Cambert  fet  to  mufic  two.  paftords,  one  entitled 
J*9monai  the  other  Ariadne^  which  were  the  firtk 
operas  given  in  France.  He  alfo  wrole  a  piece 
entitled  The  Pains  at^d  PUaJuns  of  Love,  Tbcfe 
pieces  pleafed  the  public;  yet,  in  167a,  Luliy 
obtained  the  privilege  of  the  opera,  Cambert 
came  to  England,  where  he  became  fuperintend- 
ant  pf  mufic  to  king  Charles  fl.  and  dtied  in  1677. 

CAMBERTON,  a  town  in  Herefbrdfliire,  be- 
tween Leominfter  and  Shropfhire.' 

CAMBERWELL,  in  Siirry,  1  ^n.  SSE.  of  Lend. 

CAM3IO,  an  Italian  word  which  hgnifies  ex- 
change;  commonly  ufed  in  Holland,  apd  fome 
pa^s  of  Ffance. 

CAMBIST,  a  name  given  in  France  to  thofe 
who  trade  in  notes  and  bills  of  eicchange.  The 
^'ord,  though  k  term  of  antiquity,  is  llill  ufed 
among  'merchants,  traders, '  and  bankers.  Some 
derive  it  from  cam  bio. 
'    CAMBLET;    SeeCAMEtOT. 

(i.)  C4MBODIA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the 
£all  Ir^ics,  bounded  op  the  N.  by  the  kingdosi 
of  Laos,  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Cochin* 
fchina  and  Chiapa,  and  on  the  S.  arid  W-  by  the 
^ulf  a|id  kipgdom  of  Slam  \  divided  Hy  a  large  ri- 
ytx  called  Mecon.  '  This  country  is  annually  ovcr- 
flow^ed  in  the  rainy  ieafon,  between  June  aid  Oc» 
tobcr ;  and  its  produdions  and  fruits  are  much 
^e  fame  with  thofe  ufually  founld  between  the 
tropics.     '         ' 

(tt.)  Cambodia,  a  river  in  the  kingdom,  N*  i. 

(3.)  Cam:bopia,  the  capital  of  the'  kingdom 
{W  I.)  feated  on  the  W.  f^oxp  of  the  river  Me- 
Con,  about  150  miles  N.  of  its  moutb.  Lon.  io4* 
15.* E.  I-tt.  13.  10.  N.  •     ' 

(i.y  CAMBODlfNUM,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Priga^ites,  in  Britaipi ;  now  called  West  Che$« 
Tm,  but  in  nuHs.    ' 

(x.)  Cambodcnum,  an  ancient  town  of  Vm- 
delfcia  in  Suabia,  feated  on  the  Cambus,  now 
called  KEMPtoN. 

CAMBOGIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  ^longipg  to  tlic  polyandria  claft 
of  plants ;  and  m  the  natural  method  janking  un* 
der  the  jQth  order,  Tricoccse.  The  corolla  is 
tetrapetalous  J  the  calyx- tetraphyllous ;  and  the 
fruit  is  a  pome  with  8  cells,  and  foIUary  feeds. 
There  is  but  one  fpe<;ie«,  viz, 

Cambogia  gutta,  a  native  of  India.  It  yields 
the  gum  refm-  known  by  the  name  of  gamboge. 

CAMBORITUM.    See  CAMBRipq^,  N**  2. 

CAMBOfcN,  a  town  near  Redruth,  Cornwall, 

CAMBRASINES,  in  commerce,  fine  linen 
^nade  in  Egypt,  of  which  thete  is  a  confiderable 
trade  at  Caico,  Alexandria,  and  ^afchit.  They 
aire  fo  called  fi*om  their  refemblance  to  cambrics. 

( I.)  CAMBRAYj  a  town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment  oi  the  North,  and  the  ci-devant  capital 
of  the  Cambre(iB ;  feated  on  the  ScheW.  It  is 
defended  by  ^pod  fortifications,  and  has  a  fort 
on  the  fide  of  the  river;  and  asthe  land  is  low 
on  that  fide,  they  can  lay  the  adjacent  parts  un- 
der water  by  means  of  fluices.  Its  ditches  are  Ja  ge 
a^  deepi  and  thofb  gf  the  citadel  are  cut  into  a 
,  ',     *       rocki- 
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rock.  Clqdton  became  matter  of  Cambray  in  445 
The  Danes  burnt  it  after%'ard» ;  fince  which  time 
it  became  a  free  imperial  city.  It  has  been  the 
fubjed  of  contcft  between  the  emperors,  the 
kings  of  France,  and  the  earls  uf  Flanders.  Fran- 
cis I.  let  it  remain  neutral  during  the  war  with 
Charles  V.  but  this  laft  took  poffellion  of  it  in  1543. 
After  this  it  was  given  "by  Henry  III.  of  France, 
to  John  of  Montluc  whom  he  created  prince  of 
Cambray ;  but  the  Spaniards  took  it  from  Mont- 
luc in  15939  which  broke  his  heart.  It  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  till 
1677,  when  the  king  of  France  became  mailer  of 
it,  and  it  has  continued  ever  fince  annexed  to 
France.  The  buildings  of  Cambray  are  tolerably 
handfome.  and  the  itreets  fine  and  fpacious.  The 
place  or  fquare  for  arms  is  of  an  extraordinary 
iargencfs,  and  capable  of  receiving  t\\e  whole  gar- 
rifon  in  order  of  battle.  The  cathedral  is  one 
of.  the  fineft  in  Europe.  The  body  of  the  church 
in  very  large,  and  there  are  rich  chapels,  the  pil- 
lars of  which  are  adonied  with  marble  tombs  of 
exquifite  workmanfhip,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  There  are  two  galleries,  one 
of  which  is  of  copper  finely  wrought.  The  door 
of  the  choir  is  of  the  fame  metal,  and  well  carved. 
Th^  fteeple  of  this  church  is  very  high,  and  built 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  and  its  top  aifords  a 
view  of  the  city,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  citadel  is  veryadvantagepufly 
iituated  on  high  ground,  and  commands  the  whole 
city.  Cambray  is  one  of  the  moft  opulent  and 
commercial  cities  in  the  French  Netherlands;  and 
makes  every  year  a  great  number  of  pieces  of 
cambric,  with  which  the  inhabitants  drive  a  great* 
trade.  Lo|i.  3.  20.  E.  Lat.  50.  11.  N. 
(2.)  Cambray,  M.  de  Fcnelon,  Abp.  of.    §ec 

F£N£LOff. 

(3.)  Cambray.    SeeCiMBRAEs. 

CAMBRESIS,  a  ci^evant  province  of  France, 
in  the  Netherlands,  about  35  miles  in  length.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  Uainault,  on 
tfte  ^.  by  Picardy,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Artois.  It 
is  a  very  fertile  and  populous  countxy ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  induftrious,  adive,  and  ingenious. 
Its  trade  confifls  principally  of  com,  fheep,  very 
fine  W00I9  and  fine  lijien  cloth.  Cambray  was  the 
capital.  It  is  now  included  in  the  department  of 
the  North. 

CAMBRIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales. 

(i.)  *  CAMBRICK.  «./.  [from  Cambray,  a  city 
in  Flankers,  where  it  was  principally  made.]  A 
kind  of  fine  linen,  ufed  for  rufiles,  womens  Qeeve^ 
and  caps.'-'Iie  hath  ribbons  of  all  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  inkles,  caddifes,  cambriekj,  and  lawns. 
Sbakefpearc-^Ktb^cz  had,  by  the  uTe  of  a  look- 
ing glafs,  and  by  the  further  ufe  of  a  certain  at*- 
tire,  made  of  eambrickt  upon  her  heady  attained 
to  an  evil  art.  Toiler, — 

Confederate  in  the  cheat,  they  draw  the  throng, 

An(l  cambriek  handkerchief  reward  the  fong. 

Gayi 

(3.)  Cambrics  are  now  made  at  other  places 
in  France,  befides  Cambray.  This  manfadture 
has  long  proved  of  extraoidinary  advantage  to 
France.  For  many  years  it  app?;ired,  that  Eng- 
land did  not  in  this  article  contribute  lefs  than 
aooiOQo  I.  per  anoum  to  th^  intereft  of  Franpe. 


I'his  induced  the  Britifli  parliament  to  enad  1 
falutary  laws  to  prevent  this  great  lof^  of  our 
wealth.  See  18  Geo.  II.  c.  36:  and  ai  Geo.  II* 
c.  ft6.  See  alfo  31  Geo.  II.  c.  3a:  and  4  ^5^-  IH. 
c.  37.  which. regulates  the  cambric  nnanufa^ryt 
not  long  ago  introduced  into  Winchelfea  in  Suf« 
fex ;  but  very  foon  aboMfhed.  The  cambrics  now 
allowed  in  this  country  are  manufactured  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Any  perfons  convidted  of 
wearing*  felling,  (except  fgr  exportation-,)  or  mar 
king  up  for  hire  any  French  cambrics  or  lawns, 
are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  3 1,  by  the  two  firft  fta^ 
tutes  cited  above.     ^        * 

( I. >  CAMBRIDGE,  or  jCambridge-shire,  a 
county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Nor- 
folk, on  the  S.  by  Eflex  andHerefordlhire,  on  the 
W«  by  Bedfbrdihire  and  Huntingdonfhire,  and  oa 
the  N.  by  Lincolnlhire.  It  is  about  50  miles  long^ 
from  N.  to  S.  and  15  broad,  itom  E.  to  W.  and 
130  in  circumference.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of 
Ely;  and  fends  fix  members  to  parliament,  the 
county,  the  univerfity,  and  the  town  elefting  two 
each.  The  air  is  very  diflerent  in  different  parts 
of 'the  county.  In  the  fens  it  is  moift  and  foggy, 
^nd  therefore  not  fo  wholefome;  but  in  the  S.  and 
E.  parts  It  is  very  good,  thefe  being  much  drier 
than  the  other :  but  both,  by  late  improvements, 
have  been  rendered  very  fruitful,  the  former  by 
draining,  and  the  latter  by  cinque-foil :  fo  that  it 
produces  plenty  of  com,  barley,  faffron,  and 
hemp,  and  afibrds  the  riclieft  paftuws.  The  ri-. 
vers  abound  with  fi(h,  and  the  fens  with  wild 
fowl.  The  principal  manufa<5lures  of  the  county 
are  malt,  pepper,  and  balkets.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Oufe,  which  divides  the  country  into  two 
parts,  and  is  navigable  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk ;  the 
Cam,  the  Welland,  the  Glene,  the  Witham,  and 
the  Peterborough,  which  is  navigable  from  Wif- 
bech.  Part  of  the  fens,  called  Bedfird  icveU  lie 
in  this  county.  .  See  Bedford,  N^  7.  and  Ely, 
This  county  is  divided  into  17  hundreds,  7  mar^ 
ket  towns,  and  163  pa^^flies.  It  contains  about 
1 7,400  houfes ;  and  5  70,000  acres  of  ground.  Of 
thefe,  it  appears  from  Mr  Vancouver's  report  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  319,300  either  lying  quite  wafte,  or  unim- 
proved, in  fens,  commons,  meadows,  and  infe- 
rior pafture.  The  probable  increafe  of  value  of 
thefe  lands,  by  improvement,  on  the  lowefb  calcu-* 
lation,  is  ftated  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair  in  his  addrefk  to 
the  Board,  (29th  July,  17949)  at  L.  146,163  ;  lefh. 
which  would  fumiili  fubfiilence  to  43,800  addi<*' 
tional  inhabitants.  And  Cambridge-lhire  being 
eftimated'by  the  celebrated  Dr  Halley  to  be  a 
2oth  part  of  England  and  Wales,  Sir  John,'  from 
thefe  data,  calculates  the  probable  extent  to  which 
improvements  tn[ay  be  carried  on,  in  the  kingdom 
at  large,  to  amount  to  no  lefs,  within  30  years, 
than  an  addition  olf  L. 90^,2 15,500  to  the  nation-* 
al  capital,  and  of  3,017,385  fouls,  to  the  popu« 
lation  of  Great  Britain.   See  Board,  N®  VII.  J  7* 

(2#)  Cambridge,  the  capital  of  the  county* 
N°  a.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  bridge  over  the 
Cam,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts^ 
Either  it  or  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  ^a« 
ftyled  Camboritum  in  the  time  of  the  Romans* 
It  fuffered  much  during  the  wars  w^th  the  Danes* 
it  had  a  caftle  bi)ilt  by  William  the  Conquerori 
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i^MFHii^  the  gatehoufe  yet  Mmainis  and  forms 
Me  cchinty  goal.  By  Doomfday  book  it  appears, 
^at  it  had  then  ten  wards,  contaming  387  hoafe«. 
in  HFifiiam  Rufus's  reign  it  was  quite  deftroyed 
^y  Roger  de  Mantgomery^  but  Henry  -L  beftow- 
-td  mafiy  jsrivileges  upon  itypartionlariy  an  ejsemp- 
tion  from  the  power  of  the  iheriif,  on  condition  of 
its  paying  yearly  into  the  exchequer  joo^merka 
"(equivalent  to  L.1000  now,)  and  from  tolls,  laft- 
4ge,  pontage*  pafla^e,  and  ilallage,  in  all  fairs  of 
his  dominions.  Thsfv  is  a  ditch  ftill  called  the 
jKing's  Ditch,  madeliy  Henry  HI.  during  the  wars 
Svithtthe  barons,  !to  fecure  it  againft  the -rebels  in 
ihe  ifle  of  Ely.  The  place  now-called  the  ye^ry 
iwas  formetly  inhabited  by  dFews.  The  market- 
(place  is  fituated  in  the  4niddie  of  the  town,  and 
condfts  of  two  oblong  iquares  united  together ; 
.at  the  top  of  the  angle  [bands  the  fliire  h^,  lately 
«re(^ted  at  the  expence  of  the  county.  In  the 
«narket-place,  ^ronting  the  courtly' tliall,  is  a  re- 
«narkable  ^andforae  ftone  <;onduit,  ito  which  w;^ 
ter  is  conveyed  by  an  aquedud,  which  wan  the 
iienefa^ioo  of  the  celebrated  Boh/on,  a  «^er 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  who  was  a  native  of 
this  town.  The  town  ||8  governed  by  a  mayor* 
Jiigh  fteward,  recorder,  13  aldermen,  of  whom 
Ihe  mayor  is  one,  04  common  council  mco,  a 
Sown  cierk,  and  «ther  inferior  officen.  It  has 
«4  parifh  churched  and  is  pnftty  large*;  but  the 
iituatioB  is  low  and  dirty.  George  I.  wofr  orea- 
ted  duke  of  Cambridge  ^before  he  fuccetided  to 
the  throne ;  and  the  title  has  xemained  in  the 
<crown  ever  fincp.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  commuted  at  6000,  and  that  of  houfes  jft 
laoo.  Cambridge  ihas  a  market  every  Wed. 
«nd  Sat.  and  two  great  fairs-;  the  one  at  Mtdfum- 
«ier  da^,  which  laits  .7  days ;  and  the  other  Sept. 
'«g*  which  lafts  14.  it  lies  28  mih*sX«  by  N.  from 
Bedford ;  $0  £NE.  of  Oxford^  ty  Si  of  Ely,  and 
J I  N.  by  JB.  of  London.  Lon.  o.  9.  £•  Xiat.  5a. 
ij.  N.    8ee  farther,  §  so. 

(j.)  Cambridge,  a  village  of  Glouceftorfliir^ 
-near  Berkeley,  on  the  river  Cam .  Here  the  Danc^ 
weie  attacked  by  Kdward  the  £ider,  and  fome 
thouiands  of  them  were  killed. 

(4.)  Cams&idge*  a  poft  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  csy>ital  of  the 
<iiftridt  of  Ninety-Six.  it  is  fituated  in  Abbeville 
county,  80  miles  WNW.  of  Columbia,  16^5  I^VV;. 
•of  Charlefton,  and  50  N.  by  W.  of  Attgufta,  in 
Oeorgia.  It  contains  about  6o  dwellings,  a  court- 
dioufe,  a  brick  jail,  and  a  college,  lately  inftitutiid. 
A  diftrid  court  is  held  on  the  26th  of  April  and 
Nov.  and  a  countv  couytfor  Abbeville  county^  on 
the  a5th  of  March>  and  lath  of  Sept.  It  b  745 
miles  from  Philadelphia. 

(5.^  CaAibridgb,  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft 
'flourifhing  towns  of  MiddlefcK  county,  Maflachu- 
jfetts.  It  is  agreeably  fltuated  on  the  N.  Qde  of 
ChaxiM  river,  over  which  a  bridge  has  lately  been 
^reded  conne^ng  Bofton  with  this  town.  It 
4iontain8»  befidet  Harvard  univerfity,  about  too 
•dwellmgSf  a  congregational^  and  an  '£pifcopalian  . 
^undi»  alfo  a  court*houfe.  Harvard  univeriity 
coofifts  of  4  large,  fpacious  edifices,  built  of  brick, 
aamed  Harvanl«  Hollis,  Stoughton,  and  Mafia- 
chu&tts  hall.  Harvard  hall  is  divided  into  fix  a- 
partxaeiifc%  one  of  which  is  appropriated  ior  the 
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library,  two  for  the.^phildfophical  appar^s  ttt 
for  the  mufeum,  a  fifth  for  a  refedory,  and  tic 
other  for  a  ch^cl.  The  library  contains  upwjrdi 
of  ij{,ooo  volumes.  The  philofophical  appanua 
bas  coft  neariy  L.  1,500,  and  is  one  of  the  codk 
pleteft  on  the  American  continent.  This  univrp. 
fity  was  firft  instituted  in  16369  and  -was  no  mun; 
than  an  acadetnic  free4chool ;  two  years  afttrr,  ia 
xontequmce  of  a  donation  left  ft  by  the  4rev.  Mr 
Harvard  of  Charieftown,  who -died  there,  it  was 
named  Harvard  college.  lo  1650,  its  firft  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  govenrment  of  A^flacho- 
letts;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  received  leveral  de- 
nations  from  learned  nften  in  £«rope.  The  go- 
vernor, lieutenant-gQvcmor,  the  council  and  ie- 
nate,  the  prefideot  of  the  .univeipfity,  and  the  con- 
gregational mini  fters  of  the  fix  adjoiiiiag  tovns, 
are,  during  office,  overfem?  of  the  univeriity. 
The  corporation  is  a  diftinS  hody,  jn  whon  is 
vefted  the  property  of  the  univerfity.  The  nnm- 
'ber  of  thofe  who  had  been  admitted  to  Acadetni- 
cal  degrees,  from  its  firft  eftabliihm.ent,  to  Ja!y, 
>7939  was  ^360.  The  ufoal  number  ^  Tefidnn 
ftudentSs  is  from  1.10  to  160.  A  fupreme  court 
is  held  here,  the  lait  T^ef.  in  06t.  and  a  couit  of 
common  pleas,  the'Uft  TueC  in 'Nov.  It  is  350 
miles  fro^i  Phi)^delpbia.  Lon.  70.  45.  W.  lax. 
4S.  2$'  N".'        '' 

(6.)  CaVbMDGE,  the  chief  town  of  Doixrhefter 
couqty,  Eaftem  ibore  of  Maryland.  It  is  fitoated 
on  the  S.  fide  of  Choptank  river,  about  15  «»,  from 
its  mouth :  the  river  is  herewar  two  miles  wide. 
It  contains  about  50  houfes,  a  church*  and  300 
inhabitants.  The  :fituation  of  the  town  is  heal- 
thy  and  agree:A>le.  It  is  1  g  miles  NW.  by  W.  of 
Vienna,  37  S.  of  Eafton,  and  15s  SSW.  of  Phila- 
delphia.   Lon.  o.  59.  W.  Lat.  38.  34-  N. 

(y.)<!AMBRii>GB -heath,  ooar  HackncYt  Bfid> 
dlefex:  * 

(S.)CAMBRrBGE  MANVsCRfPT,  a  copj  of  ibe 
GfTpels  and  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  in  Gneek  ani 
Lstin.  Beza  found  it  in  the  mooaftery  of  liv- 
nacus  at  Lyon!)  in  156s,  and  gave  it  to  the  univer- 
fity pf  Cambridge  in  15  8s.  It  is  a  4to,  and  writ- 
ten  on  vellum^  66  leaves  of  it  are  mvcb  torn  and 
mutilated,  and  10  of  thefe  are  Supplied  by  a  later 
tranfcribcr.  Besa  conjectures,  that  this  M&  might 
have  been  wrote  fb  early  as 'the  time  of  Ineneus. 
Wetftcin  apprehends,  that  it  either  returned  or 
was  firft  brought  friim  Egypt  into  France  ;  that  it 
MB  the  fame  copy  which  Druthmar,  an  ancient  es- 
i>ofitor,  who  li^  about  A.  D.  84b,  h»d  ieen,  and 
which,  he  obferve%  was  afcribed  to  9t  Hilary; 
and  that  R.  Stephens  had  eiven  a  particular  ao» 
count  of  it  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament 
in  1550.  It  is  ufuaily-caUed  Strveiu*j  fecund  wui* 
nufcripu  Mill  agrees  with  F.  Simon,  Aat  it  was 
written  in  the  weftem  part  (^  the  world  by  a  La- 
tin fcribe,  and  that  it  is  to  a  great  degree  inter- 
polated and  corrupted :  he  obferves,  tlUt  it  agrees 
fo  much  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,,  as  to  afford  rea- 
fon  for  concluding,  that  it  was  corrected  or  form- 
ed upon  a  corrupt  and  iauHy  copy  of  that  tranila- 
tion.  From  this  and  the  Clermont  •copy  of  St 
Paul's  Epiftles,  Beza  yubliihed  his  larger  Anno- 
tations in  158s. 

(9.)Cambridgb*shire.    SceN^t. 

(zo.)  Cjlmrh>gb>  UKiTBKSiTYiOP*  Inthext^ 
•  lieilioo 
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^Qioirof  WatTylcr  and  Jack^tmw,  in  tlie  neign  of 
Richard  II.  the  univerfity  reconls  were  burot.    It 
ift- therefore  quite  uncertain  when  this  celebiated 
UmvERsiTy^.  which  is  the  glory  of  Cambsidgey 
was  firft  founded.    It  it  fuppoied»  however,,  to 
have^been  excded  during  the  Heptarchy.    At 
Mt  \here  wa»  no  pnbfic  provifion  for  Uie  ac- 
ccMnmodation  or  maintenance  of  the  fcholazs;. 
bat   afterwards  inns  began  to  be   ereded    by 
pious   pcrfons-  €&t  their  roceptien^  and  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  colleges  began  to  be  built 
and  endowed.    The  usi7ei£ty  enjoys  great  pri* 
vileges.    It  is  goveined  by  a  chancellor^  who  ia 
always  a  noblemany  and  hat  a  eommiflfary  under 
him,  but  may  tie  changed  every  3d  year;  a  high 
fbeward*  chcncn  by  the  ienate;  a  vice-chancellor^ 
ohofen  b^  the  whole  body  of  the  oniverfity ;-  out 
«f  two  named  by  the  heads  of  the  colleges;  two 
prodtoxs  chofen  evecy  year^  and  two  taxcrsy  who» 
with  the  prodors^  negulate  the  weights  and  mca* 
&res.    The  other,  ofiicers  are^  a  regifter  or  keep- 
er of  the  archives,  3  enquire  beadles,  one  yeoman 
beadle,  and  a  library-keeper,  &c.    The  univerii- 
ty  confifts  of  I  a  oofkges  and  4  halla.    Each  col* 
lege  has  its  ichool  and  library,,  as  at  Oxiurd,  of 
which  thoie  of  Trinxtyi  and  St  John  are  the  moft 
coniiderabie.    King  Geor%e  L.purchafed  the  li* 
b»ry  of  Dr  Moor,  biibop  of  E1y,.confifting  of 
30,000  volumes,  for  L.  looo^  and  made  a  prefent 
of  it  to  theuniverfity;;  which,  out  of  nralittide,  e- 
refted,  in  1739^ a  fine  marble  ftatneof  that.prince 
in  the  ienate  hall  of  king's  college.    A  pcofeflbr 
of  modem  languages  and  hiftory  was  alfo  eftabUfli* 
ed  here,  with  a  falary  of  400 1.  for  himfdf-  and 
two  to  teach  under  him,,  by  king.  George  I.  in 
17  64-    Oppoiite  to  the  ftatueof  king  George  I. 
is  another,  on  the  S.  fide,  of  George  11.  ereded 
in  1 795».  bv  the  duke  of  Newcaftle :  at  the  £.  end, 
on  each  fide  of  the  entrance,  are  two  others ;  one», 
cf  the  late  duke  of  Somerfet  ^the  other,  an  em» 
blentatical  figure  of  Olory.    The  lai^  room  in 
the  fenate  hall,  where  thofe  ftatues  are  ereded,  it 
allowed  to  be  the  moft-fuperb  room  in  England,, 
being  loi  feet  long,  4s  broad,  and  3a  high  ;-  and 
it  has  a  gallery  which  can  contain  1000  peifonsi 
This  building  forms  the  N.  fide  of  a  quadrangle,, 
as  the  fchools  and  public  library  do  the  W.  the 
fchools  being  the  ground  floor,  and  the  library 
over  them  funrounding  a  fmall  coutt.    North  of 
the  philofophv  fchool  is  the  repofitory  of  Dt 
Woodward^s  foilils,  ores,  ihellsf  8cc.    The  doc» 
tor,  together  with  that  colledion  and  a  part  of 
his  library,  left  a  fum  of  money,  in  1728,  for  e* 
reding  a  profefforfliipfor  natural  philofophy,  with 
a  provifion  of  150 1.  a-year.for  ever.    At  the  SE. 
comer  of  this  building  is  an  elegant  geometrical 
ftone  ftairKafe  which  leads  to  the  old  library,  and 
confifts  of  18  claifes ;  at  the  end  of  whioh  is  an  ele- 
gant fquaxe  room,  in  which  are  depofited  the  M.  SS. 
^nd  a  valuable  coliedtion  of  oiiental  books:  and 
curiofities..  The  mafter  and  feHows  of  Catherine* 
ball  are  truftees  of  an  hofpita)  for  .the  cure  of  poor 
difeafed  people  gratis;  for  the  building  and  &r- 
nifiiing  of  which,  Dr  Addenbroke  left  4000 1.  Each 
college  has  its  chapel  for  wonfhip  ;.but  public (tr* 
mens  are  pwached  at  St  Mary's  church.    The 
moft  remarkaUe  ftnidtures  are,  r.  The  chapel  of 
king's  college,  which  for  contrivuiae  andiextenti . 
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fine  carted  work  in  wood*  and  ftone,  and  pamtl^Jt 
windows,  is  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  woifd. 
It  is  entirely  of  free  ftone,  roof  and  all,  witboise 
one  pillar  to  fupport  i%,  1.  TKinity-c^lege  and 
library,  wonderhil  both  for  the  ddign  and  execu^ 
tk>n.  A  fellowihip  was  founded  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege,, called  the  iravtJUkg  Norfidk  ftHo^Mfiif^  be* 
oaulb  it  it  appropriated  to  genUemen  of  thatcoim- 
tiw.  Any  perfon  that  is  ouaiified,  may  boirow^ 
whatever  book  he  has  oecafion  for,  frbm  tlie  li» 
braries  a^t  Cambridge.  The  pdvilege  of  fending^^ 
members  to  parliament  waa  firft  grailted  to  the  u* 
.niverfity  bj  James  I.  The  differerit  colleges  ins 
the  univcrfity  are^  i.  St  Peter's,  the  moft  ancienty. 
and  the  fiiA  on  entering  the  town  from  London* 
It  confifts  of  two  courts,  ibparated  by  a  cloifter 
and  gallery:  the  largeft  144  feet  long,  and  t/^ 
booad.  The  leJer  court  is  divided  by  the  chapel^ 
which  ia  a  fine  old  building  54feet1ong,.s7bK>adf^ 
and  17  high.  This  collof^e  was'founded'in  tS57.- 
There  are  3  colleges  in  Oxford  which  dlipute  the- 
antiquity  with  thM.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  wert- 
univerfities  lon^  before  th«y  were  poflelled  of  any 
colleges  in  theic  own  rights  the  ftudents  thesa 
lodging  and  boarding  with  the  townftnen,  ail£ 
they  then  hired  betdafor>  their  eitercilei  and  diS^ 
pntatioaft  A  hotel  or  hall,,  now  denurinated^ 
P9tAagorai^j/edf99/9,fUnait»sd  on  the  W.  fide  of  the- 
nver,  is  one  of  the  ancient  hotels  that  remains  uA<^ 
demolifiied,  and'  in  which  Eiafinus  read  hi»  Mt 
Gfieek  le^ure»  in  England,  ft.  Clare-hall,  aa.  the* 
Hank  of  the  river,  over  which  it  has  an  elegant 
ftbne  bridge,  waa^ftmndcd  13S6,  confifting  of  one- 
grand  couit  15 o  feet  long,  and.  11 1  brofud.  Tbe- 
mint  of  this  buUding,  that  faces  the  fiekls,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  palace.  To  this  college  a  new 
chapel  hat  been  added.  3.  Pembreke-hall  isnear- 
Sr  Fitter^  ooUege,  was  founded  in  i.u3,vattd  con«* 
fifts  of  two  courts.  It  has  an  elegant  chapel  built 
by  Sir  Chrtftopher  Wren.  4.  Corpus  Chrifti  op* 
Bennet  college,,  founded  10  1530,  has  but  a  meam 
appearance, .but  is  poflefled  of  a  remarkably  lai|?e 
colledion  oif  valuable  asid  curious  ancient^  M.  SS.. 
5*  Trinity-hall,,  on  the  N.  of  Clare^iall,  near  the^ 
river,  waaiounded  in^  1351-:  it  is  a  fisiall  but  re» 
mariiably  neat  building.  6.  Gonvil  and  Caius  col- 
lege is  neanthe  middle  of  the  town,  north  of  the 
fenate-houf^,.  and  has  three  courts;  It  vsaa  found- 
ed in  i  .uS,  and  augmented  in  1557^  7.  King'scol* 
lege,  the  moft  noble  foundation  in  Europe,.  wa»> 
firft  endowed  by  Henry  VI.  The  M.  court  re— 
ftmbles  a  decayed  caftle  more  than  a  college.. 
The  new-  building  is  very  magnificent,,  near.  300 
feet  long.  The  chapel  is  one  of  the  fineft  pieces^ 
of  Gothic  architedure  now  remaining  in  the 
world.  It  is  304. feet  long,  73  broad  on  the  out* 
fide  and  40  within,. and  91  high;. and  yet  not  ft 
fingle  i^llar.  to  fuftain  its*  ponderous,  roofs,,  ol^ 
which  It  has  two?  the  firft,  is  of  ftone, -moft  cu— 
nouQf  carved ;  the  otherof  wood,  covered  with^ 
lead,  between  which  is  a  vacancy  of  10  feet.. 
There is-ftich  a  profofionof  carving  botii  withion 
and  without  as  is>no  where  to  be  equalled.  Hen* 
ry^  VII.  eoiai^  it  188  feet  m  length,  and  Henrys 
Vin.  gave  the  elegant  ftalls  and  organ  galleryt 
with  its  inimitable  cartings,  where  are  the  coats 
of  arms  of  thaLking  and  thoCe  of  Anne  Boieyn 
^injrterad.   He  gave  i^(i^  the  elegant  painted  glafa. 
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|nndow8»  wliich  are  in  fine  preft-rvation,  and 
were  permitted  t>y  Cromwell  to  be  preierveJ,  when 
olmoft  every  other  in  England  Wad  deftroyed ;  as 
be  had  a  particular  regard  for  this  uniyerlity, 
where  he  had  hi;  education,  and  for  the  town 
which  he  had  reprefent^  in  parliament.  A  new 
altar,  has\been  lately.  ereAed»  and  •  correfponds 
with  tiie  archi^e^ure  of  the  building,  embelliih- 
^  with  an  antique  pjunting  of  Chrift  taking  down 
from  th^  croTs,  purchafed  in  Italy,  and  prefented 
to  the  college  by  the  earl  of  Carlifle*  In  this  cha- 
pel are  put  up  the  Spaniih  colours  taken  at  the 
reduction  of  Manilla  by  Colonel  Draper,  a  mem- 
ber  of  this  college.  This  college  has  an  ancient 
ftone.  bridge  OTer  the  Cam.  8. -Queen's  collegt;, 
near  the  river,  fouth  of  King's,  was  founded  144S, 
and  confifts  6f  two  courts,  with  a  fine  grove  and 
gardens  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  connected  with 
each  other  and  the  college  by  two  wooden  bridges, 
one  of  which  is  of  a  curious  ftru<^ure.  9;  Catha- 
line-halU  i^  B.  of  Queen's,  and  its  principal  front 
on  the  W.  the  moft  extenfive  and  regular  in  the 
untverfity.  It  contains  only  one  court  180  feet 
long  and  lao  broad,  and  was  foimded  in  14  7  5* 
to.  Jefus  college  is  at  the  £.  end  of  the  town,  fur- 
rounded  by  grores  and  gardens.  The  principal 
.front  faoeA  the  $«  180  feet  long,  regularly  built  and 
iaihed;  it  was  originally  a  Benedictine  convent, 
and  converted  to  its  prefent  utb  in  1576.  ii. 
Chrift's  cc^lege  is  oppofite  to  St  Ajidrew's  church, 
on  the  £•  fide  of  the  town ;  and  was  founded  by 
Henry  VII's  mother  in  1505.  It  has  lately  had  a 
thorough  repair,  and  is  now  a  neat. and  beautiful 
ftlrudture..  la.  St  John's  college  was  founded  bj 
the  fame  lady  in  1509,  on  the  fite  of  a  diflblved  pn- 
ory.  It  confifts  of  3  courts,  and  has  a  large  li- 
brary filled  with  fc^rce  and  valuable  books.  To 
this  college  belongs  a  fine  ftone  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  leads  to  their  grand  walks.  13. 
Magdalen  college,  the  only  one  that  ftands  on  the 
K.  fide  of  the  river,  near  the  great  bridge,  con- 
iifts.of  two  courts,  and  was  founded  in  1519.  14* 
Trinity  college  is  call  of  the  river,  having  St  John's 
college  on  the  N.  and  Caius  college  and  Trinity- 
ball  on  the  S.  It  contains  two  large  Quadrangles, 
the  firft  of  which  is  344  feet  long,  and  »8o  broad. 
It  has  two  noble  entrances ;  and  on  the  N.  fide  of 
it  is  the  £hapel  204  feet  long,  34  broad,  and 
44  high.  It  has  every  grand  ornament,  and  the 
much  admired  ftatue  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
was  a  ftudent  in  this  college.  The  hall  is  above 
100  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  50  high.  The  inner 
court  is  efteemed  the  fined  in  the  univerfity,  and 
furpafies  any  in  Oxford.  It  is  very  fpacious,  and 
has  an  elegant  cloifter  of  ftone  pillars,  fupporting 
grand  apartments ;  on  the  W.  is  the  library,  the 
inoft  elegant  ftrudure  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom, 190  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  38  high  with- 
in. Its  entrance  is  by  a  ftair  cafe,  the  ftcps  black 
marble,  and  the  walls  incrufted  with  anciei)t  Ro- 
man monuments.  The  entrance  into  the  library 
is  by  folding  doors  at  the  N.  end.  Its  inH^  ap- 
pearance is  inexpreflibly  grand,  having  at  the  fouth 
enj  (lately  erected)  a  beautiful  painted giafs  wiu« 
dow  of  his  prefent  majefty  in  his  robes  j  and  the 
claire^  are  large,  beautiful,  and  noble,  well  ftogfc- 
ed  with  books,  manufcripts,  Sec.  Its  outfide  has 
every  fuitable  cmbcUilhmentj  and  was  evjh^cd  by 
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Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  at  the  expence  of  nnr 
'20,000.  Under  this  building  is  a  fpacious  piiz7a 
of  equal  dimenfions :  out  ot  which  open  3  gaM 
to  a  lawn  that  leads  to  the  river,  over  which  is  1 
new  elegant  cycloidal  bridge  of  3  arches,  leadicg 
to  extenfive  walks.  In  the  middle  is  a  reyiark- 
able  vifta.  This  college  was  founded  on  the  £tf 
of  two  other  colleges  and  a  hall  in  1546  by  Ht^. 
ry  VIII.  15.  Emanual  college  is  at  the  S£.  end 
of  the  town ;  confifis  of  two  courts,  the  priori- 
pal  of  which  is  very  neat ;  and  was  built  on  the 
fite  of  a  Dominican  convent.  It  has  been  latdj 
in  a  great  part  rebuilt  and  elegantly  embellilhed. 
16.  Sidney-SufTex  college  is.  in  Bridge-ftreet.  lu 
hall  is  elegant,  but  the  chapel  remarkable  only 
for  ftanding  N.  and  S.  as  othcn  do  E.  and  W. 
CAMBUS»a  town  near  Blithe,  Northumberiani 
CAMBUSK£NN£TH,  an  ancient  abbey  u 
Clackmannanihire,  now  in  ruins. 

CAMBUSLANG,  [from  Cam-eoji  or  Cam-m}, 
Gr'ael.  i.  e.  a  crooked  rivulet,  and  Lan^  or  Launusy 
the  name  of  an  ancient  faint,]  a  parifh  of  Scotland, 
in  I^narkfhire,  formerly  called  D  r. u  m  s a  r  G a t  d, 
comprehending  an  extent  of  about  8  m.  fquan^. 
It  is  fituated  between  fylaigow  and  Hamilton, 
and  bounded  for  3  miles  by  the  Clyde.  The  foil 
is  clayey  on  a  till  botton^.  The  climate  is  vaii- 
ous,  but  healthy.  By  a  meteorological  journal 
kept  at  the  manie  for  7  yeirs,  the  proportion  ot 
dry  weather  to  wet,  was  as  15  tV  ^<*  '5*  The 
whole  ground  is  arable  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing all  the  ufual  crops :  the  average  value  of 
^hlcli,  on  3800  acres,  is  Ikated  by  the  rev.  Dr 
Meek,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  <n 
L.  9090:10111.  The  population,  in  1791,  was 
1)88;  andhad  increafed  354,.fmce  1755.  Tfce 
number  of  hories  was  180 ;  of  fheep,  410,  and  uf 
black  cattle,  6jo.  There  are  100  coal  pits  in  the 
parifh,  which  have  been  wrought  in  fuccefTioo 
for  .upwards  of  400  years.  About  600  cart-loads 
are  ftill  put  out*  weekly,  or  30,000  yearly.  Muf- 
linsy  hollands,  and  cotton  ituffs  are  manufactured 
in  the  pariih .  Dr  Meek  gives  a  particular  accour^t 
of  the  religious  phaenomeno*  which  took  place  io 
it,  A.  D.  Z741;  for  which  we  muft  refer  the  in- 
quifitive  reader  to  Hir  J.  Sinclair' j  Stat*  Ace.  Fcl 

'  CAMBUSMICIiAKL,  or  CaMPsmcHAFL,  a 
parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Pcrthfhire,  now  united  to 
that  of  St  Martin's.    See  MAariN's,  St. 

CAMBUSNETHAN,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  ia 
Lanarkfhire,  about  12  m.  longhand  at. broad ;  14 
m.  from  GLafgow,  9  from  Lanark,'  and  4  from 
Hamilton.  The  foil,  climate,  and  cultivation  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  Cambuslakg.  The  annu.>i 
produce  is  eftimated  at  1 1,5  20  bells  grain,  of  whici 
above  «ooo  are  exported.  Grounds  iit  only  t*>r 
orchards  are  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  turn  out 
profitable.  Iron -ftone,  free-ihme,  and  coaIs  a- 
bound.  The  population,  in  T791,  a&  l^att^d  by- 
the  rey.  Mr  Lockhart,  in  his  return  to  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair* was  1684;  and  had  increafed  365,  in  36 
years.  The  .inhabitants  have  given  a  fpecimen  of 
their  literary  tafte  by  the  erection  of  two  libraries. 
\   CAMBYSES.    See  pE&sia,  history  or. 

CAMCUAIKA.    See  Kamtschatka. 

(i.)  CAMDEN,  a  county  of  the  United  St;!??, 
in  £di:uton  <Iiftri(^,  N.  Carolina ;  bounded  N.  ^y 
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the  ftate  oif  Vlrj;inia,   SW.  and  W.  bf  Pafq^o- 
tank  river,  which  ftparatcs  it  from  Pafquotank 


county,  and  E.  by  Currituck.  It  contains  »,op5 
fsx-^  inhabitants,  and  1,2 j 8  flaves.  The  cmef 
town  is  Jondbc^ciugh 


(2.)  CAMDtN,  a  diftrid  of  South  Carolirw, 
bounded  on  the  NE.  by  Cheraws,  SE.  by  George- 
town,  N.  by  the  ftate  of  North  Carolina,  NW. 
by  Pinkney,  W,  by  Ninety-Six,  SW.  by  Oranjge- 
bur^;,  and  S.  by  Charlefton  diftri<a.  It  is  82  miles 
from  N-  to  S.  and  60  froin'K.  to  W.  and  is  divi- 
ded into  the  following  counties,  viz.  Fairfield, 
Richland,  Lancafter,  Kcrihaw,  Clrmont,  Cla- 
*r;;ndcT,  and  Salem>  It  contains  38,065  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  yr^6i  are  flaves.  It  is  watered 
by  the  river  Catabaw,  which  pafles  nearly.through 
the  middle  of  it.  In  trie  N.  part  of  the  diftri*^  is 
the  Catabaw  nation  of  Indians,  the  only  tribe 
which  refides  in  the  ftate.  See  Catabaw.  The 
upper  part  of  this  diftrid  is  diverfified  with  hills, 
the  foil  in  general  rich,  and  the  country  well  wa- 
ttred.  It  produces  good  crops  of  Indian  corn, 
wlicat,  rye,  barley,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c. 

t  }0  Camden,  a  pod  town  of  S.  Carolina,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  diftria,  N®  a.  It  is  fituated  in  Kerihaw 
county,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Waterce,  120  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Charlefton,  and  contains  about  1 20 
houfes  regularly  built  on  a  good  plan.  It  has  a 
comt  houfe,  jail, 'and  an  Epifcopalian  church.  It 
is  fituated  on  a  large  navigable  river,  and  carries 
on  a  brilk  trade  with  the  back  counties.  A  dif- 
trid  court  is  held  here  on  the  26th  April  and  Nov. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  this  town  on  the  i6th  Aug. 
1 7  80,  between  ^en.  Gates  and  lord  Comwallis,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  defeated.  See  the  par- 
ticulars of  thiaadlion,  under  the  article  America, 
§  .\i.  Another  was  fought,  pn  the  ajUi  April, 
1 78 1,  between  lord  Rawdon  tind  gen.  Greene, 
who  was  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  tpwn, 
kawdon  (allied  out  with  800  men  and  attacked 
gen.  Greene  in  his  camp,  who  commanded  a  par- 
ty of  Continentals,  and  a  party  of  undifciplined 
militia.  The  Americans  had  126  killed,  and  100 
taken  prifoners.  The  Englifh  had  about  roo  kill- 
ed. The  13th  of  May  following,  the  Britilh  eva- 
cuated and  burnt  the  town.  See  America,  §  32. 
It  is  35  miles  NE.  of  Columbia,  and  6»6  SW,  by 
S.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon.  5. »;,.  W.  Lat.  34. 1 7.  N. 
(4*)  Camden,  a  fmall  poft  town  of  tlie  didria; 
of  Maine ;  fituated  in  Lincoln  county,  on  the  E. 
Udc  of  Kenebec  river.  It  is  228  miles  from  Bof- 
ton,  and  571  from  Philadelphia. 

(5.)  Camden,  a  village  of  Kent  cotmty,  in  the 
Hate  of  Delaware;  fituated  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Dover. 

(6.)  Camden,  Wiljiam,  the  great  antiquarian, 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1551.  He  was  educated 
at  Chrift's  hofpital,  and  St  PauPs  fchool ;  and 
from  thence  fent,  in  1566,  to  Oxford^  and  enter- 
ed fervitor  of  Magdalen  college ;  but  being  difap* 
pointed  of  a  demy's  place,  he  removed  to  Broad- 
gate  hall,  and  two  years  after,  to  Chrift  church, 
where  he  was  fupported  by  his  kind  friend  Dr 
Thornton.  About  this  time  he  was  a  candidate 
fur  a  fellowfhip  of  All-fouls  college,  but  loft  it  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Popiih  party.  In  1570,  he 
fupplicated  the  regents  of  the  uniycrfity  to  be  ad- 
mitted B.  A.  but  in  this  alfo  he  xralcanied.  The 
VowIV-  PartIL '" 
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following  fear  he  came  to  London,  where  he  pro^ 
fccuted  his  favourite  ftudy  of  antiqi.»tyt  und^jr  Df 
Goodman,  dean  of  Weflminft'.T,  by  whofe  ipte- 
roft  he  was  made  2d  mafter  of  Vi  eftminfter  fchool 
in  15  75.  Between  his  leaVing  the  univeifity  and 
tliis  period,  he  took  fcveral  journeys  to  diftcrent 
parts  of  England,  to  collect  materials  for  ]ni  Bri:: 
tanriiat  in  which  he  was  now  deeply  engaged.  Iii 
1581,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  th^ 
learned  prejBdent  BrilTon,  who  was  then  in  Eng-* 
l.hd;  and  in  1386  he  publilhed  the  firft,editioif 
of  his  Britannia.  In  159.^  he  fucceeded  to  the 
head  mafterlhip  6f  Weftminfter  fchpol.  In  159^ 
he  publilhed  his  Greek  grammar*,  and  was  ma^e 
Clarenceux  king  at  arms.  In  1600  he  made  a 
tour  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Carliflc)  accolnpaniedby 
his  friend  Mr.^afterwatds  Sir  Robert)  Cotton.  In 
1606  he  began  his  Corn fpondence  with, the  cele- 
brated De  Thou,  which  continued .  tcJ  the  death! 
of  that  faithf!!ll  biftcrian.  .  In  1607,  hepublifiied 
his  laft  edition  of  the  Britannia^  wliicli  is  that  from 
which  the  Englifti  tranflatipns  have  been  made;  and 
in  1608,  he  began*  to  digeft  his  materiali  for  ahif-. , 
tory  of  the  reign  of  Q.  Eliz.ibeth.  In  1609^  aftei! 
recovering  from  a  dangeri)us  illnefs,  he  retif^  to ' 
Chidehurft  in  Kent,  where  he  continued  tO  fpend 
tike  fummer  months  during  the  remainder  of  hi^ 
life.  The  firft  part  of  his'  annals  of  the  queen  ditt 
not  appear  till  i6j5»  and  he  determined  that  th^ 
2d  vol.  Ihould  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  The 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  recen£  w*heil  hi^ 
J  ft  vol.  was  ptiblrlhed,  that  m^y  of  the.perfons' 
concerned,  or  their  dependents,  were  ftill  living* 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  than  the  honeft  hifto-' 
rian  ihould  offend  thofe  vvhofe  actions  would  hot 
bear  inquiry.  Some  of  Sis  enemies  Were  clamor- 
ous and  troublefome ;  which  determined  hin\  notj 
to  publiih  the  ^d.volume  during  his  life ;  but,  that 
pofterity  might  be  in  iu>  dangef  of  bein^  difap- 
pointed,  he  depofited  one  copy  in  the  Cottoniarf 
library,  and  tranfinitted  another  to  his  friend  Du- 
puy  at  Paris.  It  was  fifft  printed  at  Leyden  ill 
1625.  The  MS.  was  entirely  finifhed  in  ^6x71 
jind  from  that  tiine  he  wa^  principally  eniplpyea 
in  colle<fting  more  materials  for  tlie  further  im- 
provement of  his  Britannia.  In  i6'22/  being  noW 
upwards  of  70,  and  finding  his  health  declinin^^' 
he  determined  to  execute  hig  defign  di"  founding 
an  hiftoiy  lediire  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
Hi^  deed  of  gift  was  accordingly  tranfmitted  by 
his  friend  Mr  Heather,  to  Mf  Gregory  Wheare; 
who  was,  by  himfelf,-  apjjointed  his  firft  pro- 
feiror.  He  died  at  Chiflehurft,  hi  i6aji  in  the' 
73d  year  of  his  age  j  and  was  buried  in  Weftmin- 
fter abbey,  where  a'  monument  Of  white  marble 
was  ere<5ted  to  his  memory.  -Camden  was  a  man, 
of  fitigular  modefty  and  integrity;  profoundly 
learned  in  the  hhlory  and  intiquities  of  this  king- 
dom, and  a  judicious  an3  confcientious  hiftorian/ 
He  was  eftccmed  by  the  literati  of  alP  flatiOns,  and 
will  ever  be  remembered  as  an  honour  to  his  age 
and  country.  Beftdes  the  worts  already  mentiori- 
cd,  he  was'  author  of  feveral  tra<9s  in  ircarne'^ 
coHedlion. 

(7.)  Camden  house,  W. of  fcenfiAgton  palace^ 
Middlefex. 

(i.)  came;  a  villajge  near  Dorchefter. 

UO  *  Ca;3««    lifie  JJ^'eterite  of  to  i9m^.— 

Irri    -   ^^  J  '    Tifl 
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'     Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  ev'ry  hound 
l^^ore  the  fad  huntfman,  grov'ling  on  the  groun d. 

Addifon* 
CAMEA.    See  Camjca. 
(i.)*  CAMEL.  »./.  [came/us,  Lsit.]  An  animal 
very  common  in  Arabia,  Judea,  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  countries.    On^  fort  is  lai^e,  and  full  of 
flefli,  and  fit  to  cany  burdens  of  looo  lb.  weight, 
having  one  bunch  upon  its  back.    Another  have 
two  bunches  upon  their  backs,  like  a  natural  fad- 
die,  and  are  fit  either  for  burdens,  or  men  to  ride 
on.    A  third  kind  is  leather,  and  of  a  fmaller  iize, 
called  dromedaries,  bccaufe  of  their  fwiftiiefsj 
which  are  generally  ufed  for  riding  by  men  of 
quality.— C?flOT^/j  have  large  folid  feet,  but  not 
h*xi.    Cameis  will  continue  ten  or  twelve  days 
"W^ithout  eating  or  drinking,  and  keep  water  a  long 
time  in  their  ftomach,  for  their  refrefhment,  Calmet, 
Patient  of  thirft  and  toil. 
Son  of  the  defart !  even  t'he  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  withcr'd  heart,  the  fiery  blaft. 

Thomfon* 
(a.)  Camel,  in  Geography,  a  river  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cornwall  5  alfo  called  Alan.  . 

(3.)  Camel,  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  machine 
ufed  in  Holland  for  raifing  or  lifting  ihips,  in  or- 
der  to  bring  ^em  over  the  Pampus,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Y,  where  the  (hallownefs  of  the  water 
hinders  large  Ihips  from  paffing.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
in  other  places,  particularly  at  the  dock  of  Peterf- 
burg,  the  veflela  built  there  being,  in  their  paffage 
to  Cronftadt,  lifted  over  the  bar  by  means  of  ca- 
mels. Thefe  machines  were  originally  invented 
by  the  celebrated  De  Wit,  for  the  purpofe  above 
mentioned ;  and  were  introduced  into  Ruifia  by 
.  Peter  the  Great,  who  obtained  the  mddel  of  them 
when  he  worked  in  Holland,  as  a  common  Ship- 
wright. A  camel  is  compofed  of  two  feparate 
parts,  whofe  outfides  are  petpendicCilar,  and  whofe 
infidcs  are  concave,  ftiaped  fo  as  to  embrace  the 
hull  of  a  fhip  on  botli  fides.  Each  part  has  a  fmaU 
cabin  with  16  pumps  and  10  plugs,  and  contain  2,0 
men.  They  are  braced  to  a  fhip  underneath  by 
means  of  cables,  arid  entirely  enclofe  its  fides  and 
bottom  5  being  then  towed  to  the  bar,  the  plugs 
/ire  opened,  and  the  water  admitted  until  the 
camel  finks  with  the  ihip  and  inins  a-ground. 
Tncn,  the  water  being  pumj)ed  out,  the  camel 
lifcs,  lifts  up  the  veliel,  and  the  whole  is  towed 
over  the  bar.  This  machine  can  raife  the  fhip  i  r 
tVet,  or,  in  other  words,  make  it  draw  11  feet  lefs 
water.  ,   . 

(4.)  Caiwbl,  in  zoology.  See  Camelus. 
'  CAMKLEON.  SeeCHAM«LEON,  &Lacerta. 
(i.)  CAMELFORD,  a  borough  town  of  Com- 
vail,  feated  on  the  Camel,  confifting  of  about  100 
houfes,  badly  built ;  but  the  flreets  are  broad  and 
well  paved.  It  has  a  great  market  for  yam,  and 
^  fairs,  ontheiffc  Friday  after  10  March,  a6  May, 
1 7  July,  and  1 7  Sept.  It  fends  two  membei*8  to 
parliament.  It  lies  44  roiles  from  Launcefton, 
and  249  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  4.  SS'  W. 
-Lat.  50.  4«-  N. 

(».)Camelford,  a  village  in  Yorkihire,  near 
•Ferrybridge,  on  the  inland  navigation. 

CAMELINA,  in  botany.    See  CHENOPODitJM. 

CAMfiLLIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  poly- 

.Mu^  order^  belonging  to  the  moxuKielpbia  glsu» 
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of  plants  \  and  in  the  natural  methocf  ranking  or^ 
der  the  37th  order,  Columnifer^*  The  calyi  if 
imbricated  and  polyphyllous,  with  the  intend 
leaves  larger  than  the  exterior.  There  is  but  ot-f 
fpecies,  a  native  both  of  China  and  Japan.  Tbuj- 
faerg,  in  his  Flora  JaponUa^  defcribed  it  as  groin- 
ing every  where,  in  the  groves  and  gardens  of  Ji- 

.  pan,  where  it  becomes  a  prodigioufly  large  and 
tall  tree,  highly  efteemed  by  the  natives  for  the  e- 
legance  of  its  laige  and  very  variable  bloflbms  ccd 
its  evergreen  leaves.  It  is  there  found  with  finglc 
and  double  flowers,  white,  red,  and  purple,  pro- 
duced from  April  to  0<ftober.  Reprefentation«  of 
this  flower  are  frequently  met  with  in  Chinde 
paintings.  With  us,  the  Camellia  is  gcocrally 
treated  as  a  ftove  plant,  and  propagated  by  lay- 
ers; it  is  ibmetimes  placed  in  the  green-ii-^ufe ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pTopereft  pbrts  i- 
maginable  for  the  conlervatory.  At  fome  future 
time  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  uncommon  to  treat 
it  as  a  Laurustinus  or  Magnolia  :  the  h'n 
price  at  which  it  has  hitherto  been  fold,  has  prc- 
bably  prevented  its  being  hazarded  in  this  way. 
The  bloflbms  are  of  a  firm  texture,  but  apt  to  rk.i 
oif  long  before  they  have  loft  their  brilliancy. 
Some  ftick  fuch  deciduous  bloflbms  on  frefh  buOs, 
where  they  continue  to  look  well  for  a  confidei- 
able  time.  Petiver  confidered  this  plant  as  a  fpe- 
cies of  tea  tree ;  and  future  obfervations  will  pro- 
bably confirm  his  conjefture. 

CAMELODUNUM,  the  ancient  Roman  nam^ 
1.  of  DoNCASTER  in  Yorkfhire:  and,  ».  of  Mal- 

,,  DEN  in  Effex.    See  Camalodunum. 

(i.)  ♦  CAMELOPAR0.  «./.  [from  camelus  and 

pardusy  Latin.]  An  Abyflintan  animal»  taller  than 

•  an  elephant,  but  not  fo  thick.  He  is  fo  named, 
becaufe  he  has  a  neck  and  head  like  a  camel ;  he 
is  fpotted  like  a  ;jard,  but  his  ^ots  are  white  u- 
pon  a  red  ground.  The  Italians  call  him  giaraffa, 
Trevoux, 
(a.)  Camelopard.    See  Astronomy,  §  55c. 


(3.)  Camelopard,  or    >  in  zoology,  the  trivi- 
of  Cervus. 


CAMELOPARD ALIS,  \  al  name  of  a  fpedes 


(i.)  »CAMELOT.  Camlet.  »./.  [from camel,] 
I.  A  kind  of  ft uff" originally  made  by  a  mixture  of 
filk  and  camels  hair ;  it  is  now  made  with  wool 
and  filk. — This  habit  was  not  of  camels  Ikin,  nor 
any  coarfe  texture  of  its  hair,  but  rather  fomc 
finer  weave  of  cameloU  grograin,  or  the  like;  in 
as  much  as  thefe  ftufl^s  are  fuppofed  to  be  made 
of  the  hair  of  that  animal.  Bro<iv/k'j  FuJg.  Errours, 
a.  Hair  cloth.— 

Meantime  the  paftor  fticars  their  hoary  beards, 
And  eafes,  of  their  hair,  the  loaden  herds : 
Their  camelou  warm  in  tents  the  foldier  hold, 
And  fhield  the  ihiv'ring  mariner  from  cold. 

Drjden. 
(a.)  Camelot,  or  Chamblet,  is  fometimes 
made  of  goats  hair,  with  wool  or  filk :  in  fome, 
the  warp  is  filk  and  wool  twifted  together,  and 
the  woof  hair.  The  true  or  oriental  camelot  is 
made  of  the  pure  hair  of  a  fort  of  goat,  frec^ueot 
about  Angora;  all  the  inhabitants  whereot  arr 
employed  in  the  manufacture  and  commerce  of 
camlets.  Mention  is  made  in  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  of  ftufifs  made  of  camel's  hair,  under  the 
deaomiiwtigniof  cmmfenoii  aod  cMtulsjuanj  whence 

prebaWy 
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fnrobablf  the  origin  of  tke  term.;  but  thefe  are  re- 
prefented  as  ftrangely  coarfe,  rough,  and  prickly, 
and  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  ufed  among  the 
monks  by  way  of  mortification,  as  the  hair  fliirt 
of  later  times.  We  have  no  camlets  made  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  goats  hair  alone ;  even  at  Bruflfels, 
4hey  add  a  mixture  of  woollen  thread.  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  are  the  chief  places 
of  this  mani^adure.  Brulfels  exceeds  them  all  in 
the  beauty  and  quality  of  its  ca^nlets :  thofe  of 
England  are  reputed  the  lecond. 

(3.)  CamelOts,  figured,  are  thofeof  one  co- 
lour, whereon  4tfe  ftamped  various  figures,  flow- 
ers, foliage,  &c.  by  means  of  hot  irons,  which  are 
a  kind  of  mouldsy  paflTed  together  with  the  ftuif* 
undt^r  a  prefs.  Thefe  are  chiefly  brought  from 
Amiens  and  Flanders  4  the  commerce  oi  thefe  was 
anciently  much  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent. 

(4.)  Camelots,  WATbRED,  thofe  which,  after 
weaving,  receive  a  cextain  preparation  with  water  ; 
and  are  afterwards  pafled  under  a  hot-prefs,  which 
gives  them  a  fmoothnefs  and  luAre. 

(5.)  Camrlots*  waved,  are  thofe. whereon 
waves  are  imprefled,  as  on  tabbies;  by  means  of 
a  calender,  under  which  they  are  pafled  and  re- 
pailed  feveral  times.  iThe  manufacturers,  &c.  of 
camlets  ought  to  take  care  they  do  not  acquire 
any  needlcis  plaits ;  it  beiug  almoft  impoffible  to 
get  them  out  again.  This  is  notorious,  even  to  a 
proverb :  we  iayi  a  pexfon  is  like  camlet»  he  has 
laken  his  plait. 

CAMEL,  QussNs.    See  Q^bem-camel. 

CAM£LUS,the  Camel,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  pecora. 
The  charaders  of  the  camel  are  thefe :  It  has  no 
boms ;  it  has  fix  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw ;  the 
laniarii  are  wide  fet,  three  in  the  upper,  and  two 
in  the  lower  jaw;  and  there  is  a  fiflure  in  the  up- 
per lip,  refembling  a  deft  in  the  lip  of  a  l^are. 
There  are  4  fpeciet. 

I.  Camel  us  Bactrianus,  the  Badtrian  ca- 
mel, has  two  bunches  on  the  back,  but  is  in  all 
refpedts  like  the  Dromedarius,  (fee  N°  ^.)  of 
which  it  feems  to  be  a  mere  variety,  rather  than  a 
diiferent  fpecies;  and  is  equally  adapted  for  riding 
or  carrying  loads,  U  is  fiiU  found  wild  in  the  de- 
feru  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Afia,  particularly 
in  thofe  between  China  and  India.  Thefe  are  lar- 
ger and  more  generous  than  the  domefticated  race. 
The  Badlrian  camel,  which  is  very  common  in  A- 
fia,  is  extremely  hardy,  and  in  great  ufe  among 
the  Tartars  and  Mongols,  as  a  bead  of  burden, 
from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  empire  of  China.  It 
bears  even  fo  fevere  a  climate  as  that  of  Siberia, 
being  found  about  the  lake  Baikal,  w heve  the  Bu- 
rats  and  Mongols  keep^  great  numbers.  They  are 
far  lefs  than  thofe  which  inhabit  Weftem  Tartary. 
Here  they  live  during  winter  on  willows  and  other 
trees,  and  are  by  this  diet  reduced  very  lean. 
They  lofe  their  hair  in  April  and  go  naked  aU 
May,  amidit  the  frofts  of  that  fevere  climate.  To 
thrive,  they  muft  have  dry  ground  and  fait  mar- 
Hies,  'there  are  feveral  varieties*  of  this  fpecie^• 
The  Turkman  is  the  Utgf^fi  andftrongclt.  The 
Arabian  is  hardy.  What  .is, called  the  Drome- 
dary, Maihary,  and  Raguahl,  is  very  fwift. 
The  common  fort  travel  about  30  miles  a  da; 
The  iail,  which  h^  ajcfs  bunch,  an^-n^p^ 
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catc  (hape,  and  is  alfo  much  inferior  yi  fize,  Jiever 
carries  burdens ;  but  is  ufed  to  ride  on.  In  Ara- 
bia, they  are  trained  'for  running-matches :  and  in 
many  places  for  carrying  couriers,  who  caja  go  ^L- 
bove  100  miles  a  day  on  them  for  9  days  together. 
Over  burning  deferts,  uninhabitable  by  any  living 
creature.  The  African  camels  are  the  moft  hardy, 
having  more  diftant  and  more  dreadful  deferts  to 
pafs  over  than  any  of  tJie  others,  ftrom  Numidia 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia.  Ip  Weftem  Tartary 
there  is  a  white  variety,  very  fcarce,  and  facred 
to  the  idols  and  priefts.  The  Chinefe  have  a  fwift 
variety,  which  they  call  by  the  expreflive  name  of 
Fong-KyO'Fo,  or  camels  with  .feet  of  the  wind. 
Fat  of  camels,  or,  as  thefe  people  call  it,  oil  of 
bunches,  being  drawn  from  them,  is  efteemed  in 
many  diforders,  fucb  as  ulcers,  numbnefs,  and 
conuimptions.  This  ipecies  of  camel  is  rare  in 
Arabia,  being  an  exotic,  and  only  kept  by  great 
men^  Camels  have  conftituted  the  riches  of  Ara- 
bia from  the  time  of  Job  to  the  prefent  day.  The 
patriarch  reckoned  6000  camels  among  his  pafto- 
ral  treafures,  arid  the  modem  Arabs  eftimate  their 
wealth  by  the  number  of  thefe  ufeful  animus.  . 
Without  them  great  pait  of  Africa  would  be 
wretched;  by  them  the  whole  commerce  is  car- 
ried through  arid,  and  burning  trads,  impaHable 
but  by  beafts  which  Providence  formed  exprefsly 
for  the  fcorched  deihrts.  Their  foles  are  adapted 
to  the  fands  they  ?re  to  pafs  over,  their  toughnefs 
and  fpungy  foftnefs  preventine  them  from  crack- 
ing. Their  great  powers  of  luftaining  abftinence 
from  drinking  enables  them  to  pafs  over  unwater* 
ed  trads  for  many  days,  without  req^uiring  the 
leaft  liquid;  and  their  patience  under  hunger  is 
fuch  that  they  will  travel  many  days  fed  only  with 
a  few  dates,  or  fome  fmall  balls  of  bean  or  barley- 
meal,  or  on  the  miferable  thorny  plants  they  meet 
with  in  the  deferts.  The  Arabians  regard  the 
camel  as  a  prefent  from  heaven,  a  facred  animal, 
withQut  whofe  affiftance  they  could  neither  fufift, 
carry  on  trade,  nor  travel.  Camel's  milk  is  their 
common  food.  They  alfo  eat  its  flefh,  that  of  the 
young  camel  being  reckoned  highly  tavory.  Of 
the  hair  of  thofe  animals,  which  is  fine  and  fofr^ 
and  which  is  completely  renewed  every  year,  the 
Arabians  make  ftu^fs  for  clothes,  and  other  furni- 
ture. With  their  camel^  they  not  only  want  no- 
thing, but  have  nothing  to  fear.  In  one  day,  they 
can  perform  a  journey  of  ^o  leagues  into  the  de-' 
fart,  wliich  cuts  off  every  approach  from  their  e- 
nemies.  AU  the  armies  of  the  world  would  perifh 
in  purfuit  of  a  troop  of  Arabs.  Hence  they  never 
fubmit,  unlefs  from  choice,  to  any  power.  With 
a  view  to  his  predatory  expeditions,  the  Arab  in- 
ftruds,  rears,  and  exercifes  his  camels,  A  few 
days  after  tlieir  birth,  he  folds  their  limbs  under 
their  belly,  forces  them  to  remain  on  tlie  ground, 
and,  in  this  fituation,  loads  them  with  a  pretty 
heavy  weight,  which  is  never  removed  but  tor  the 
purpofe  of  replacing  a  greater.  Inltead  of  allow* 
ing  them  to  feed  at  pleafure,  and  to  drink  when 
they  are  dry,  he  begins  with  regulating  their  meals, 
and  makes  them  gradually  travel  long  journeys, 
diminiihing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  quantity  of  their 
aliment.  When  they  acquire  fomeftrcngth,  they 
are  trained  to  the  courfe*  He  excites  .their,  emu- 
lation by  theexan>ple  of  horfes,  a^,  in  timet  r^« 
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^8"t1ieih  more  robnft.  In  fine,  after  he  is  cer-  and  limpid, 
jUin  of  the  ftrength,  flcetnefs,  and  fobriety  of  his 
pamels,  he  Ibads  them  both  with  his^'own  and 
their  food,  fets  off  with  theni,  arrives  unperceiVed 
at  the  confines  of  the  dtfcrt,  robs  the  (Ti-lt  paffen- 
gers  he  mcL«t3,  pillajtes  the  folitai-y  houfes,  londs 
his  cimels  with  thfe  booty,  and,  if  puvfued,  he  is 
obliged  to  acce1er?.te  his  retreat.  On  thtf*;  oca- 
j&ons  he  unfolds  his  owd  U^- nt3  nml  'thoD  ot  the 
icamels.  He  mounts  one  of  thi  floiteft,  condn<5ls 
the  tuoop,  and  makes  them  travel  night  and  day, 
without,  almoft,  either  flopping,  eaMn^r,  or  drink- 
ing ;  and,-  in  this  manner,  he  eafily  performs  a 
journer  of  900  miles  in  8  days.  During  thi%  pe- 
riod of  rtoHon  and  faji^ne,  his  camels  are  perpe- 
tually'lo.idcd,  and  he  allows  tbem  each  day,  oiie 
hc^r  only  of  repofe,  and  a  ball  of  pafte.  T^ey 
often  run  in  this  manner  9  or  10  days,  without 
finding  water ;  'and  when,  by  chance,  there  is*  a 
pool  at  fome  diftance,  tbey  fcent  the  water  half  a 
league  off.  Thirft  makes  them  double  their  pace, 
and  fhey*  dririk  as  much  at  onct  as  fw^es  them 
for  t'he  time  thai  is  paft,  and  as  much  to  come; 
for  their  journeys  often  lafl  fewraV  weeks,  and 
their  abft'nence  eontinues  an  equal  time.  Of  till 
cirri^ges,  that  by  camels  is  pic  cheapefl  and  moft 
Expeditious.  '  The  merchants  and  other  palfengers 
wnfte  in  a  caravan,  to  pr.*vent  the  infults  and  rob- 
beries of  the  Arabs.  Thefe  carJiv.inR  are  often 
Wr)'  numerous,  and  are  alu>kjrs  compofed  of  more 
cainels  than  men.  Each  cime!  is  loaded  in  pro- 
portion to  his  flrength  ;  an*},  when  overload'.'d,  he 
refufes  to  march,  and  continites  lyin^j  till  his  bur- 
den  is  lightened.  The  largr  camels  p:enerally  carry 
loco  or  noo  lb.  weight/  and  the~fipnaUeft  from  Aoo 
to  700.  In  thefe  com mrrcial  trnvels,  thefrmarrh 
is  not  haf^ened :  As  the  rrmte  is  often  700  or  800 
hagues,  their  motions  ai^d  jburnt^'s  are-n.'giilated. 
They  walk  OnV^i  and  perforin  ibout  fn)m  lo  to 
11  leagues  each  day.  Every  rfl^'ht  they  are  un-' 
loaded,  and  allowed topafture attrecdom.  -When 
in  a  rich  country,  or  fertile  meadow,  they  eat.  In 
jefs  than  an  hour,  as  much  as  ferves  them  to  ru- 
minate the  whole  nighty  and  to  nourifh  them  24 
hoiirs.  But  they  feldop  meet  withj fych  paftures  5 
h»»ithfct  is  this  ddicate  food^neceflfjiry  for  them^ 
They  evert  feem  to  prefer  wormvfood,"  thjftles, 
nettles,  broom  cajfisf,  and  '6ther  prickly  yegcta» 
.  bles,  to  the  fofteft  herbage.  As  long  as  they  find 
plants  to  broufe  they  eafily  difpenfe  with  drink, 
This  facility  of  abftaining  long  from  drink  pro- 
eecds  not,  however,  from  habit  alone,  but  is  ra^ 
ther  an  elfe^of  their  ftrudture.  Independent  of 
the  4  ftomachs,  whi(?h  are  common  to  ruminatinj^ 
animals,  the  camels  have  a  5th  bag,  which  ferves 


them  as  a  refervoir  for  water.  This  5th  flomach 
is  peculiar  to  the  cameL  It  is  fo  large  as  to  coitt 
taiti  a  vaft  quantity-  of  water,  where  it  remaiDS 
-tvithout  corrnpting,  or  mixing  with  the  other  aH- 
«nents,.  When  the  animal  is  preJled  with  tbjrft, 
and  has  occafi -n  for  water  to  macerate  his  dry 
food  in  ruminating,  he  makes  part  of  this  water 
mount  into  his. paunch,  or  even  as  hi^h  as  thif 
«rfophagus,  by  a  (imple  con  trad  ion  of  certain 
fnufcles.  It  is  by  this  lingular  conftruition  that 
the  camel  is  enabled  to  pafs  feveral  days  without 
<irinking,  and  tb  tike  at  a  tifne  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity oip  water,  which  remains' in  tlie  refervdir  {xure 
i.  .    .   n  .    .     •  » • 
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body,  nor  the  juices  of  digeftion  can  mix  with  it^ 
Travellers,  when  much  opprefled  with  droi:j:?% 
are  fometimes  obliged  to  kill  their  camels  in  v>iJ.r 
to  have  a  fupply  of  drink  firom  theie  redrvoirs^ 
1  hefe  inoffenlive  creatures  muft  fuftVr  much ;  (-^ 
thW  utter  the  moft  lamentable  cries,  tfpedal// 
when  overloaded.  But  though  pcrpetuaily  q- 
pnflJcd,  their  fortitude  is  equ«al  lo  tbcir  dociHiy. 
At  the  firft  fignal,  they  bend  tli^ir  kuertrs  and  i\e 
down  to  be  loaded,  which  faves  tbeir  ccmduc:t»r 
the  trouble  of  raifing  th^fgoods  to  a  gi^at  heijrhi. 
As  foon  as  they  are  loaded,  tbey  rife  fpontaseocii- 
h ,  and  without  any  afliilance.  Oiic  of  them  is 
mounted  by  their  condudor,  who  goes  beJon% 
and  regulates  the  march  of  all  the  foUowiTs, 
They  require  neither  whip  nor  i^ur.  But,  wit  n 
they  begin  to  be  tired,  their  courage  is  fupport^d, 
or  rather  their  fati^ucjis  charmed,  by  fin^n;^,  or 
by  the  found  of  finne  inltrument.  Their  cor.. 
dli<5to\s  relieve  each  other  in  finging ;  and,  wJrta 
they  want  to  prolong  the  journey,  ttjcy  give  the 
animals  bat  one  hour's  reft  after  which  rcfuinirg 
their  fong,  they  proceed  on  their  march  for  fv%e- 
ral  hours  more,  and  the  finging  is  continued  ti!l 
Ihey  arrive  J}t  another  refting  place,  when  U;c  ta- 
mels  again  lie  down ;  k:id  their  loads,  by  unK'>or.ii^ 
the  ropes,  are  allowed  to  glide  off  on  each  fide  of 
the  animals.  Thus  they  deep  on  thehr  bellies  in 
the  middle  of  their  baggage,  which,  next  moi.- 
ing  is  fixed  on  their  backs  with  equal  cjnickn'-iS 
and  facility  as  it  had  been  detached  the  evenitig 
before.  Fatigue,  hunger,  thirft,  and  meagTvThri>, 
are  not  the  only  inconveniences  to  which  thefe  a- 
nim^U  are  fabje(5ted :  To  all  thefe  evils  they  ar- 
prt^pared  by  caftration.  One  male  is  only  le:t 
for  8  or  10  females ;  and  the  ktbourm^  cani.-i> 
are  g«»m  rally  geldings.  They  arc  uiiqut^ionably 
weaktir  than  unmutilated  males;  -but  they  zk 
more  tradable,  and  at  all  feafons  ready  for  frr- 
▼ice ;  while  the  former  are  not  only  unmanagr- 
able,.  but  almoft  furious  during  the  rutting  fea- 
fonj*  which  lafts  forty  days,  and  returns  anou;- 
>y  in  the  fpring.  It  is  then  (aid,  that  they  faun, 
Q:>ntinually,  and  that  one  or  two  red  veficles,  as 
large  as  a  hog's  bladder,  ilfue  from  their  mouths. 
In  this  (eofon  they  eat  little,  attack  and  bite  ani- 
mals, and  even  their  own  mailers,  to  whom  at  all 
ether  ti  mes  thev  are  very  fubmilfi ve.  Th eir  mode 
of  copulating  differs  from  that  of  other  quadru- 
fleds;  for  the  female,  inftead  of  ftanding,  lies 
down  otj;hcr  knees,  and  recieves  the  males  in  the 
lame  portion  that  ihe  repofes,  or  is  loaded.  Thi^s 
pofture  to  which  the  animals  are  early  accvftoni- 
ed  muft  be  natural,  fince  they  aft ame  it  fponta- 
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heoully  in  coition.  .  The  time  of  geftation  is  ner 
]Li  months ;  and  like  all  large  quadrapeds,  the  fe- 
males bring  forth  only  one  at  a  birth.  Her  milk 
IS  copious  and  thick ;  and  when  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  affords  an  excellent  nourifh- 
ment  to  men.  .  Tfie  females  are  not  obliged  to 
labour,  but  are  allowed  to  pafture  and  producr 
at  full  liberty.  The  advantitge  derived  from  their 
|>toduce  and  their  mitt  is  {]^eriiaps  ftiperior  to 
what  could' be  drdwn  from  their  working,  to 
fome  places,  however,  moft  of  thtf  fiE^males  are 
caftrated',  lo  fit  them  for  labour ;  and  it  is  ailed* 
-gedj  thatthitf  operation^  hiftead  of  (fiminiihing, 
.  ,  -augments 
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augments  their  ftrength,  vigour,  Ind  p'um^^nefs. 
In  genL'rnl,   the  fatter  camels  are,   they  are  the 
more  cap^ole  of  enduring  great  nitigue.    Their 
bundles  Teem  to  proceed  from  a  n-dundance  of 
nouriihrnent;  for  during  long  journeys,  in  which 
thcir  conJudor  rs  obliged  to  hufbahd  their  food, 
and  when  they  often   fuft'tr   much   hunj^er  and 
thiift,  thefe  bunches  gradually  diniinifh,  and  be- 
come fo  flat,  that  the  place  where  they  ware  is 
only  ptTCiptible  by  the  length  of  the  hair,  which 
is  alw.iys  longer  on  thefe  parts  than  on  the  reft  of 
the  back.  The  meagrenefs  of  the  body  .mgmf'nts 
in  proportion  as  the  bunches  decreafe.   Fhe  Moors 
who  traiifport  all   articles  of   mcrchandifc  from 
Rirbary  and  Numidia,  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  fet  out 
with  their  camels  well  ladened,  which  are  very 
fat  and  vigorous;  and  bring  back  the  fame  ani- 
mals fo  meagre,  that  they  commonly  fell  at  a  low 
price  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Defrrt,  t*  be  again  fat- 
tened.    Ancient  authors  alFert,   that  camels  arc 
in  a  condition  for  propagating  at  the  age  of  three 
years.     'J  his  afienion  is  fufpicious ;  for,  in  three 
years,  they  have  not  acquired  one  half  of  their 
growth.    The  penis  of  the  male,  like  that  of  the 
bull,  is  very  long  and  very  flcnder.    During  erec- 
tion, it  ftretcnes  ibrwarci,  like  that  of  all  other 
quadrupeds ;  but,  in  its  ordin;iry  ftate,  the  (heath 
is  drav\,n  backward,  and  the  urine  is  diibharged 
from  between  the  hind  Jegs ;  fo  that  both  males 
and  females  nrinj  in  the  fame  manner.  The  young 
camel  fucks  her  mother  i%  months ;  but,  when 
meant  to  be  trained,  in  order  to  render  him  ftrong 
and  robuft  m  the  chice,  he  is  allowed  to  fuck  and 
pafture  at  freedom  during  the  firft  yeafs,  and  is 
not  loaded,  or  made  to  perform  any  labour,  till 
he  is  4  years  old.  He  generally  lives  40  and  fomc- 
times  50  years,  which  duration- of  life  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  time  of  bis  growth.    There  is  no 
foundation  for  what  has  been  advanced  by  fome 
authors,  that  he  lives  100  years.    By  confiderin^, 
under  one  point  of  view,  all  the  qualities  of  this 
animal,  and  all  the  advantages  derived  from  him, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  creature  fubje^ted  to  the  fervice  of  man.  Gold 
and  filk  conftitute  not  the  true  riches  of  the  Eaft. 
The  camel  is  the  genuine  treafure  of  Afia.    He  is 
more  valuable  than  the  elephant ;  fOr  he  may  be 
faid  to  perform  Mn  equal  quantity  of  labour  at  a 
icth  part  of  the  expence.*     Befidcs   the  whole 
fpecies  are  under  fubjedtion  to  man,  who  propa- 
gates a.id  multiplies  them  at  {)leafure.  But  he  has 
no  fuch  dominion  over  the  elephant,  whom  he 
cannot  multiply,  and  the  individuals  of  whom  he 
conquers  with  great  labour  and  dirficulty.    The 
cah^el  is  not  only  more  valuable  than  the  elephant, 
but  is  perhaps  equal  in  utility  to  the  horfe,  the 
afs,  and  the  ox,    when  their  powers  are  uni- 
ted.   He  carries  as  much  as  two  mules ;  though  he 
eats  as  little,  and  ^eeds  upon  herbs  equally  coarfe 
as  the  afs.    The  female  furnifhes  milk  longer  than 
the  cow.    The  flefh  of  a  younr:  camel  is  as  good 
and  wholefome  as  veal :  The  Atricans  and  Arabs 
fill  their  pots  and  tubs  with  it.    It  is  fried  with 
greale,  and  prftferved  in  this  manner  during  the 
whole  year  for  their  ordinary  repafts.    The  hair 
is  finer  and  naore  in  nrqueft  t)ian  the  befl  wool. 
Even  their  excrements  are  ufcfiil ;  for  fal  ammo- 


nhic  is  made  of  their  urine ;  and  their  dung,  dried 
in  the  fun  and  pulverifed,  ferves  for  litter  to  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  to  horl'es,  with  which  people 
frequently  travel  in  countries  where  no  hay  or 
ftraw  can  be  had.  In  fine,  their  dung  makes  ex- 
cellent fuel,  which  bums  treely,  and  gives  a  clear 
and  nearly  as  hot  a  flame  as  dry  wood,  which  is 
of  great  ufe  in  the  deferts,  where  rtot  a  tree  is  to 
be  found,  and  where,  for  want  ot  combuftible 
materials,  fire  is  as  icarce  as  water. 

2.  Camelus  DROMBDAkius,  the  Arabian  ca* 
mel,  with  oue  bunch  or  protuberance  on  the  back. 
It  has  4  callous  piotuberances  on  the  fore-legs,  and 
2  on  the  hind  ones.  This  fpecies  is  common  m  Atri- 
ca,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Afii ;  not  that  it  it 
frtVead  over  either  of  the  continents,  tt  is  a  com- 
mon  beaft  of  burden  in  Egypt,  and  along  the  coun- 
trlr^s  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  in 
Morocco,  Sara  or  the  Dcfert,  and  JEthwpia :  -but 
no  where  S  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Ifl  Atiaf,  it  is 
equally  common  in  Turky  and  Arabia;  but 
fcarcelyfeen  farther  N.  than  Perfia,  bemg  too 
tender  to  bear  a  more  fcvere  cUmale.  India  is 
deftitute  of  this  animal.  «    ..     * 

3.  Camelus  glama,  or)  the   South   Amen- 
3.  Camelus  llama,       5  can    camel    fficep, 

has  an  aimoft  even  black,  fmall  head,  fine  black 
eyes,  and  very  long  neck  bending  much,  and  very- 
protuberant  near  the  jundion  with  the  body ;  iw 
a  tame  ftate,  with  fmooth  fhorthaiir;  ma  wiM 
ftate  with  long  coarfe  hair,  white,  grey  andruffetj 
difpofed  in  fpots;  with  a  black  Ime  from  the  head 
along  the  top  of  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  belly 
white.  The  Uil  is  (hort ;  the  height  from  4  ta 
44fect;  the  length  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  6 
feet.  The  carcafe  diverted  of  fkin  and  oftals,  ac 
cording  to  the  editor  of  Mr  Byron^s  voyage,  weighs 
aoo  lb.  In  general,  the  ftiape  exaftly  refembles  a 
camel,  only  it  wants  the  dorfel  bunch.  It  ift  the 
camel  of  Peru  and  Chili;  and,  before  the  aiwa 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  the  only  beaft  of  burdea 
known  to  the  Indians.  It  is  very  mild,  gentle^ 
and  tradable.  Before  the  inti-odti«ion  of  tnules, 
they  were  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  plough  we  land: 
at  prcfent  they  ferve  to  carry  bnrdcns  «  /°?J^^ 
100 lb.  They  go  with  great  gravity;  and,  like 
their  Spanifh  mafters,  nothing  can"  pi^eVail  upon 
them  to  change  their  pac6.  Thet  he  down  to 
the  burden ;  and  when  wearied,  no  blows  can 
proveke  them  to  go  On.  Tettillee  fays,  they  are 
fo  capricious,  that  if  ftruck,  they  inftantly  Iquat 
down,  and  nothing  but  careffes  can  make  tnem 
arife.  When  angry,  they  have  no  other  method 
of  revenging  their  injuries  thain  by  (pitting ;  and 
they  can  ejaculate  their  faliva  to  the  distance  ot 
ten  paces :  if  it  tXll^  on  the  Ikin,  it  raifcs  an  itch- 
ing and  a  reddifh  fpot.  Their  flVih  is'  eaten  and 
is  faid  to  be  as  good  as  nlutton.  The  wool  has 
a  ftrong  difagreeable  fcent.  They  ai-e  very  lure- 
footed,  and  are  therefore  ufed  to  carry  th^  Peru- 
vian ores  over  the  ruggcdeft  hills  and  narrowelt 
paths  of  the  .Indcs.  They  inhabit  that  vift  cham 
of  mountams  through  their  whole  length  to  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan ;  but,  except  wh^re  thefe  hilU 
approach  the  fea,  as  in  Patagonia,  never  appear 
oh  the  coafts.  Like  the  camel,  they  have  pow- 
ers qf  abftaining  long  from  drink,  fomctimes  tor 
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4.W  5  days;  like  that  animal,  their  food  is  coarfe. 
Id  a  wild  ftate,  they  keep  in  great  herds  in  the  high- 
eft  and  fteepeft  parts  of  the  hills  ;^and  while  they 
are  feeding,  one  keeps  centry  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fomerock:  if  it  perceives  the  approach  of  any 
one,  it  neighs  s  the  herd  take  the  alarm,  and  go 
off  with  incredible  fpeed.  They  outrun  all  dogs» 
fo  there  is  no  other  way  of  killing  them  but  with 
the  gun.  They  are  killed  for  the  fake  of  their 
flefh  and  nair ;  for  the  Indians  weave  the  laft  in- 
to cloth.  From  the  form  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion in  both  fexcs,  no  animal  copulates  with  fuch 
diliiculty.  It  is  often  the  labour  of  a  day,  anttr^ 
quam  n3um  ipfum  'venereum  incipiantf  et  abfdvant, 

4.  Camelus  pacos,  or  the  fheep  of  Chili, 
has  no  bunch  on  its  backi  It  is  covered  with  a 
fine  valuable  wool,  which  is  of  a  rofe  red  colour 
on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  white  on  the  belly. 
They  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Llama, 
(N®  3.)  inhabit  the  fame  places,  but  are  more 
capable  of  fupporting  the  rigour  of  froft  and  fno w ; 
they  live  in  va&  herds ;  are  very  timid,  and  ex- 
ceffively  fwift.  The  Indians  take  the  pacos  in  a 
ftrange  manner ;  they  tie  cords  with  bits  of  cloth 
or  wool  hanging  on  jthcm,  about  3  or  4  feet  from 
the  ground^  acrofs  the  narrow  paffes  of  the  moun- 
tains, then  drive  thofe  animals  lo wards  them, 
which  are  fo  terrified  by  the  Gutter  of  the  rags,  as 
not  to  dare  to  pafs,  but,  huddling  together,  give 
the  hunters  an  opportunity  to  kill  with  their  flings 
as  many  as  they  pJeafe.  The  tame  ones  will  carry 
from  50  to  75  16.4  but  are  kept  principally  for 
the  fake  of  the  wool  and  the  flefti,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  tafted. 

GAMELY,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  ncaj;-  E, 
Harptree. 

( I.)  CAMEO,  «./".  a  picture  of  one  colour.  JJb. 
.  (a.)  Cameo.    See  Camaieu,  $  a — 4. 

(i.)  CAMERA,  [Lat.  /.  e.  a  chamber,]  in  ar- 
chitc^urc,  a  vault  or  gallery.  AJh* 

(2.]  Camera,  in  old  records,  a  winding  plot 
of  ground;  »  *    * 

.  (3.)  Camera  JE0L14,  a  contrivance  for  blow-, 
iag  the  fire,  fo  named  by  Kircher,  for  the  fufion 
-of  ores,  without  bellows ;  by  means  of  witer  fall- 
ing through  a  funnel  into  a  cldfe  vefTel,  which 
fends  from  it  fo  much  air  or  vapour  as  continual- 
ly blows  the  fire:  if  there  be  the  fpa'ce  of  another 
veflel  for  it  to  expatiate  in  by  the  way,  it  there 
lets  fall  its  humidity,  which  otherwife  might  hin- 
der the  work. 

(4.)  Camera  lucida,  a  contrivance  of  Dr 
Qook  for  making  the  image  of  any  thing  appear 
on  a  wall  in  a  light  room>  either  by  day  or  night. 
Oppofite  t0  the  pla^e  or  wall  where  the  appeai- 
ance  is  to  bje,  make  a  hole  of  at  lead  a  foot  in 
diameter,  or  if  there  be  a  high  window  with  a 
cafement  opened.  At  a  convenient  diftancc,  to 
prevent  its  being  perceived  by  thp  company  in  the 
roomy  place  the  obje^  or  pi<^lure  intended  to  be 
rcprefented,  "but  in  an  inverted  fitU?ition.  If  the 
pidure  be  tranfparent,  reBoft  the  fin^s  rays  by 
means  of  a  looking-glafs,  fo  as  that  .they  may  pais ; 
through  it  towards  the  place  of  repr^f^nUtion. ; 

and  to  prevent  any  rays  from  pajl'mg  afide  It,  K*t    enlarging  praduilly  upward,  and  at  the  top  are 
the  picture  be  encompafled  with  fome  hoard'  or  '  cut  intv>  5  Icgmonts,  broad  at  their  bafe,  but  end- 
cloth.    If  the  pbjedt  be  a  ftatue,  or  a  living  crta- 
ture,  it  mull  be  much  enlighted  by  cafting  the 
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fun's  rays  on  it,  cither  by  refledion,  refiadlkHi,  cr 
both.  Between  this  ol^ed  and  the  place  of  i>- 
prefentation  put  a  br6ad  convex  glafs,  ground  to 
fuch  a  convexity  as  that  it  may  rcprefcnt  the  cb- 
jed  diftindly  in  fuch  place.  The'  nearer  this  is 
fituated  to  the  objed,  the  more  will  the  ima^  be 
magnified  on  the  wall,  and  the  further  the  lefs ; 
fuch  diverfity  depending  on  the  dilfercnce  of  the 
fpheres  of  the  glalTes.  If  the  objed  cannot  be 
conveniently  inverted,  there  muft  be  two  large 
glalibs  of  proper  fpheres,  fituated  at  fuitaUe  dif- 
tanccs,  ealily  found  by  trial,  to  make  the  repre- 
fentations  ei^dL  The  whole  apparatus  of  objcd- 
glallcs,  &C.  witli  the  perfon  employed  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  them,  are  to  be  placed  without  the 
window  or  hole,  fo  that  they  may  net  be  perceived 
by  the  fpe<5tators  in  the  room,  and  the  opefatioa 
itfelf  will  be  eafily  performed.  Ph'tL  Tranf.^^ 
38.  p.  741,  feq. 

(5.)  *  Camera  obscura.  [Latin.]  An  optical 
machine  ufed  in  a  darkened  chamber,  fo  that  the 
light  coming  only  through  a  double  convex  glaU, 
objeds  expofed  to  day  light,  and  oppofite  to  the 
glafe,  are  reprefented  inverted  upon  any  while 
noatter  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs.  Martin. 

(6.)  Camera  obscura,  or  riic  Dark  cham- 
ber, was  invented  by  Baptifia  Porta^  See  bis 
Ma^ia  Naturalis  lib.  xvii.  cap,  6-  It  affords  very 
diverting  fpedacles ;  both  by  exhibiting  images 
perfe<ftly  like^their  obje<5ts,  and  each  clothed  in 
their  native  colours;  and  by  expreffing,  at  the 
fame  time,  all  their  motions;  which  latter  no 
other  art  can  imitate.  By  m^ans  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  a  perfon. unacquainted  with  defigning  will 
be  able  to  delineate  obje<5ts.  with  the  greateft  ac-. 
curacy  and  juilnefs,  and  another  well  verfed  in 
painting  will  find  many  things  herein  to  perfcd 
his  art.    See  the  conftrudtion  under  Dioptr.ics. 

*  CAMERADE.  »./*.  ffrom  camera^  a  cham- 
ber,  Lat.]  One  that  lodges  in  the  fame  chamber; 
a  bofom  companion-  By  corruption  we  now  ufe 
comrade* — Camerades  with  him,  and.  confederates 
in  his  iJefignu'  lUmer* 

' '  CAMERARIA,  in  botany :  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of'  plants  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un-' 
derthe  30th  order,  Contortae.  There  are  two 
horizontal  follicles  fit  the  bafe  of  the  fixd-cafe. 
The  feeds  ait  inferted  into  a  proper  membrane. 
There  are  two  fpecies  j  viz.' " 

X.  CaMeraria  ANGusriFOLiA  bas  an  Irr^u- 
lar  flirubby  ftalk>  which  rifes  about  8  feet,  fend- 
ing out  many  branches  which  are  garnifhcd  with 
very  narrow  thin  leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each 
joint.  The  flowers  are  produced' fcatteringly  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  (haped  like 
thofe  of  the  la tifolia  (Sec  N**  ».)  but  iknaller. 
It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica, 

%,  CivMERARiA  Latifolia,  a  QatiTC  of  the 
iflind  of  Cuba.  It  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  to 
10  or  iz  feet,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  gar- 
ni fhed  with  roundilh  pointed  leaves  placed  oppo- 
fite. ^  The.  flpwrrs  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
branches  in  loofe  clufters,  wliich  h^ve  long  tubes 


iiig  id  ih^irp  points  ;  the  flgwcr  is  of  a  yellowilh 
wliito  Cvjloiir.    'Both  thefe  plants  abound  with  aii 
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acrid  milky  juice  like  the  fpui;gc.    They  zyq  pro-    he  broachvd  his  new  doftrine  of  grace  and  fr^ 
pngated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from 


the  places  of  their  growth.  They  may  alfp  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  a  hot-bed  du- 
ring fummer :  they  muft  have  a  bark  ftove,  for 
they  are  very  tender ;  but  in  warm  wither  tliey 
inuft  have  plenty  of  air. 

(i.>  CAMEIIARIUS,  Joachim,  one  of  themoft 
learned  writers  of  his  time,  was  bom  in  15  00,  at 
Bamberg,  in  Franconia.  He  tranflated  into  Latin 
Herodotus,  Demofthenes,  Xenophon,  Euclid,  Ho- 
mer, Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Lucian,  Theodoret, 
Nicephorus,  &c.  He  publifhed  a  catak-^ue  of 
the  bifhops  of  the  principal  fee* ;  Greek  Epiftles ; 
Accounts  of  his  journeys,  in  Latin  verfe;  a  com- 
mentary on  Plautus:  the  Lives  of  Helius  Eobanus 
HelTus,  and  Philip  Melandthon,  &c.  He  died  in 
1574- 

(1.)  Camerarius,  Joachim,  fon  of  the  former, 
(N°  I.)  and  a  learned  phylician,  was  born  at  Nu- 
rembei^  in  is^A*  After  having  finifhed  his  ftu- 
dies  in  Germany,  he  went  into  Italy,  where  he 
obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learned.  At  his  re- 
turn he  was  courted  by  feveral  princes  to  live  with 
them ;  but  he  war.  too  much  devoted  to  books, 
and  the  (tudy  of  chemiftry  and  botany,  to  com- 
ply. He  wrote  Hortus  Medicus,  and  feveral  other 
works.     He  died  in  1598. 

♦  CAMERATED.  adji  [cameratujy  Lat.]  Arch- 
ed ;  roofed  ITopewife. 

*  CAMERATION.  «.  /.  Icameratio^  Lat.]  A 
vaulting  or  arching. 

CAME  RET  BAY,  a  capacious  bay  of  France, 
on  the  coaft  of  Cape  Finifterre,  which  forms  the 
harbour  of  Brefl.    See  Brest,  N''  i. 

CAMERINGHAM,  a  town  of  Saxby,  Lincoln- 
fhire. 

CAMERINO,  a  town  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate 
in  Italy.    Lon.  13.  7.  E.  Lat.  45.  5.  N, 

CAMERLINGO  fignified  formerly  the  pope's 
or  emperor's  treafure ;  at  prefent  the  word  is  no 
where  ufed  but  at  Rome,  where  it  denotes  the 
cardinal  who  governs  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  and 
adminifter's  juftice.  It  Is  the  moft  eminent  office 
at  the  caurt.of  Rome,  becaufe  he  is  at  the  head 
of  the  tffeafury.  During  a  vacation  of  the  papal 
chair,  the  cardinal  camcrlingo  publifhcs  edifts, 
coins  money,  and  exerts  every  other  prerogative 
of  a  fovereign  prince ;  he  has  under  him  a  trea- 
furer-general,  auditor-general,  and  12  prelates 
called  clerks  of  the  chamber, 

(i.)  CAMERON,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Fife*, 
ftiire,  disjoined  from  that  of  St  Andrews,  above 
160  years  ago,  being  not  5  miles  diftant  from  the 
xity  of  St  Andrews.  It  is  6  miles  long  ficm  E.  to 
W.  and  4^  broad  from  N.  to  S.  The  foil  is  fitter 
for  pafturage  than  grain.  The  climate  is  healthy- 
The  population,  as  ftated  by  the  rev'.  Mr  Mair, 
in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sirtclair,  was  1 1^5,  in  1793 » 
and  had  decreafed  ijc,  in  the  38, years  preced- 
ing. ; 

(^a.)  Cameron,  John,  one  of  the  moft  famous 
divmes  among  the  Proteftants  of  France  in  the 
1 7th  century,  was  bom  at  Glafgow  in  1580,  where 
he  taught  the  Greek  tongue;  and  having  read 
ledures  upon  that  language  for  about  a?year,  tra- 
velled, and  became  ^rpfeffor  and  minifter  at  Bour- 
4eauxj  Sedan,  and'  Saumurj  at  which  laft  place 


will,  Wr^hich  was  framed  by  Amyraut^  Cappel, 
Bochart,  Daille,  and  others  of  the  more  learned 
among  the  reformed  minifters,  who  judged  CaU 
vin's  dodtrines  on  thefe  points  too  harih.  He 
publiOied,  I.  Theological  ledures;  a.  Icon  yo- 
hannli  Cameronis ;  and  fome  mifcellaneoud  pieces* 
He  died  in  16^5,  aged  60. 

(3.)  Cameron,  Richard,  the  founder  of  the 
Scots  Cameronians,  was  a  famous  field-preacher» 
who,  refufing  to  accept  the  indulgence  to  tender 
confciences,  granted  by  king  Charles  IL  thinking; 
fuch  aq  acceptance  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
king's  fupremacy,  and  that  he  had  before  a  right 
to  ftlence  them,  made  a  defection  from  his  bre- 
thren, and  even  headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  he 
was  killed. 

(4.)  Cameron,  Cape,  a  head-land  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, on  the  N.  part  of  Honduras.  Lon.  83.  %^» 
W.  Lat.  15.  35.  N. 

( I .)  CAMERONIANS,  a  fed  in  Scotland,  who 
feparated  from  the  Preft)yterians  in  1666,  and  con- 
tinued long  to  hold  their  religious  affemblies  in 
the  fields.  The  Cameronians  took  their  deno- 
mination from  Richard  Cameron.  (See  Came- 
.RON,  N"*  3.)  They  were  never  entirely  reduced 
till  the  Revolution,  when  they  voluntarily  fub- 
mitted  to  king  William. — ^The  Cameronians  ad- 
here rigidly  to  the  form  of  government  eftabliftied 
in  1648.  They  are  alfo  called  CargiUites  from 
another  of  their  preachers.  See  Cargillites. 
(a.)  Cameronians,  or  >  a  party  of  Calvinifts 
CAMERONITES,  Jin  France,  who  af- 
ferted  that  the  will  of  man  is  only  determined  by 
the  pradical  judgment  of  the  mind ;  that  the 
caule  of  men's  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  ftx)m 
the  knowledge  which  God  infufes  ipto  tliem ;  and 
that  God  does  not  niove  the  will  phyfically,  but 
only  morally,  in  virtue  of  its  dependence  oij  the 
judgment  or  the  mind.  They  were  fo  named  frpm 
prof.  John  Cameron.  (SeeC a m  eron, N*' a.)  They 
are  a  fort  of  mitigated  Calvinifts,  and  approach  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Arminians.  They  are  al  o  cal- 
led Universalists,  as  holding  the  univerfality 
of  Chrift's  death ;  and  fometimes  AmyraldiSts. 
Their  enemies  accufe  them  of  Pelagianifm. 

CAMERTON,  two  Euglilh  villages:  i.  in  So- 
merfctfhire,  near  Finft)orough;  a.  m  Yorklhire, 
in  Holdemefs. 

CAMERY,  »./  in  farriery,  the  frounce,  a  dif- 
eafe  of  horfes.  A/b. 

CAMES,  a  name  given  to  the  fmall  (lender  rods 
of  caft  lead,  of  which  the  glaziers  make  their  tur- 
ned lead.  The  lead  being  ca^t  into  flendir  rods 
of  la  or  14  inches  long  each,  is  called  the  came  ; 
fometimes  alfo  they  caU  each  of  thefe  rods  a  came^ 
which  being  afterwards  drawn  through  their  vice, 
makes  their  turned  lead. 

CAMESWORTH,  a  village  of  Dorfetihire,  S.. 
of  Beminfter. 
C AMIGA,  «.y.  in  old  records,  camelot. 
CAMILLA,  m  fabulous  hiftory,  queen  of  the 
Volfci,  a  heroine  of  mafculine  courage,  who  was 
(lain  in  the  war  with  -ffineas,  when  (lie  afiilted 
Tumus  ag<unft  him,  and  the  Latins. 

CAMILLi£,  and  )  in  antiquity,  girls  and  boys 

CAMILLI,  3  ^*Jio  mmiftered  in  the  facri- 

fices  of  the  gods ;  and  e^(;cially  thofe  who  at. 

tended 
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tend^  tJfytJtamen  dialut  or  pried  qf  Jupiter.  The 
\vord  feems  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the 
ancient  getrurians,  where  it  fignified  minifter,  and 
vt'a*  changed  from  ci/millm, 

(i.)  cXmILLUS,  Marcu^s  Furius,  an  illuftrU 
OU9  hero  of  the  Roman  republic^  He  triumphed 
fi  times,  w^s  5  times  diiSator,  and  was  juftly  ho- 
noured uith  the  title  of  Ihtfecond founder  ofJionu, 
He  was  indeed  a  true  patriot.  Lucius  Apuleius, 
one  of  .the  tribunes,  profecuted  him  to  make  him 
^ive  ^n  account  of  the  fpoils  taken  at  Veii.  Ca- 
millus  anticipated  judgment,  and  banifhed  him- 
felf  voluntarily.  During  his  banifhment,  the 
Gauls  racked  Home ;  but  in  ft  cad  of  rejoicing  at 
the  punifliment  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  h^ 
exerted  all  his  wifdom  and  bravery  to  drive  away 
the  enemy ;  and  yet  kept  with  the  utmoft  ftriit- 
^lefs  the  law  of  Rome,  in  refuling  to  accept  the 
command,  which  feveral  private  perfons  ofltxixi 
him.  The  Romans  who  were  befieged  in  tlie  ca- 
pitol,  created  him  didator  A.  A.  C,  363 ;  in  which 
office  he  aded  with  fo  much  bravery  and  conduct, 
that  he  entirely  drove  the  Gaul8  out  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  commonwealth.  He  died  A.  A.  C. 
385,  aged  81. 

ti.)  Camillus,  an  epithet  given  to  Mercury, 
as  the  melTenger  of  the  gods,  by  the  Tufcans. 

To  CAMIN.  V.  ».  obf.  To  come.  Chaw. 

CAMINHA,  a  maritime  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Entre-Duero-e-Minho,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Minho.    Lon.  8.  29.  W. 
Lat.  4X-50.N. 
^  CAMINI,  Paraguay  tea.    See  Il^x. 

CAMIS,  or  Kamis.    SeeKAMis. 

*  CAMISADO.  I?./,  [camifa^  a  fliirt,  Ital.  en- 
mifium,  low  Lat.]  An  attack  made  by  foldicrs*  in 
the  (dark ;  on  which  occaiion  they  put  their  (liirts 
outward,  to  be  feen  by  each  Qj;her. — They  had 
appointed  the  fame  night,  whole  darkncfi;  woutd 
have  increafed  the  feai*,  to  have  given  a  camifado 
upon  the  Engliih.  Hayward. 

CAMISARDS,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to 
the  Calvinifts  of  the  Cevennes,  who  formed  a 
league,  and  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence 
in  1688. 

♦  CAMISATED.  ndj.  [from  cami/a,  a  lliirt.] 
D^elfed  with  the  Ihirt  outward. 

'     CAMISED,  ad/\  ohf.  Flat-nofed.  Cbauc. 

{\.\  CAMLET,  a  river  in  Shropfhire. 

(1.)  *  Camlet.  See  CaMelot.— He  had  on 
him  a  gown  with  wide  fieeves,  of  a  kind  of  water 
tamlety  of  an  excellent  azure  colour,  hacon. 

CAMLETINE,  a  flight  ftuff,  made  of  hair  and 
coarfe  filk,  in  the  manner  of  camlet. 

CAMMA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Lo- 
ango  in  Africa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  con- 
tinually at  war  with  thofe  of  Gobbi,  another  pro- 
vince of  Loango.  See  Gobbi.  The  weapons 
they  formerly  uTed  in  their  wars  were  the  ftioxt 
pike,  bows  and  arrows,  fword  and  dagger ;  but 
lince  the  Europeans  have  become  acquainted  with 
that  coaft,  they  have  fuppUcd  them  with  fire-arms- 

CAMMAROS,  the  name  of  an  infc^  mention-* 
ied  by  'ancient  authors,  refembling  in  figure  the 
root  of  the  acdiiitum.  Some  have  confounded  it 
with  the  plant  Cam MOROS. 

CAMMAS,  a  village  ifi  Northumberland,  S.  of 
the  river  W^nibick^ 
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CAMMlK,  a  maritime  town  of  Gennaoy,  ii 
Pomerariia,  on  the  E  mouth  of  the  Oder,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  ifle  of  Wollen,'  ,^9  miles  N.  of  Stttin. 
Lon.  1^.  19.  E.  Lat.  54.  4.  N. 

(i.)  *  CAMMOCK.  w. /•  Isf^mmocky  SaxoD; 
on<mU*\  An  herb ;  the  lame  with  petty  tyabin  or 
rtjhharrotw. 

(1.1  CxMMOCK,  in  botany.    See  ONOMrs. 

CAMMOROS,  or  Cacomoros,  among  ancioot 
Greek  botanifls,  the  hemlock.    See  Cicuta. 

CAMOCLADIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monogyiiia  order,  belonging  to  the  tiiandha  cIaTs 
of  plants.  Tha  calyx  and  corolla  are  dtvioi  d  i^ito 
3  parts ;  the  drupa  is  oblong,  with  a  two  lobeU 
nucleus.    There  are  two  fpecies. 

CAMOENiE,  an  epithet  of  the  Mufes, 

CAMOENS,  Lewis  De,  a  famous  Portu^efc 
poet,  the  honour  of  whofe  birth  is  clainved  by 
diflTcrent  cities.  But  according  to  N.  Antomi, 
and  Manuel  Correa,  hfs  intimate  friend,  he  w;j 
bom  at  Lifbon  in  15 17.  His  family  was  of  con- 
fiderable  note,  and  originally  Spaniih.  The  el- 
der branch  of  it,  according  to  Ca/lera,  intemur- 
ried  with  the  blood  royal  of  Portugal.  But  the 
younger  branch  had  the  fuperior  honour  to  pro- 
'ducc  the  author  of  the  Lufiad.  T^e  misfortuaei 
of  the  poet  began  early.  In  his  infancy,  Simon 
Vaz  de  Camoens,  his  father,  being  commander 
of  a  veflel,  was  ihip  wrecked  at  Goa,  where,  witb 
his  life,  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune  was  I0&. 
His  mother,  however,  Anne  de  Maoedo  of  Sant- 
aren,  provided  for  the  education  of  her  fon  Lewis 
at  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra.  What  he  acquired 
there,  his  works  difcover ;  an  intimacy  with  the 
dailies,  equal  to  that  of  Scaliger,  but  diredcJ 
by  the  tafte  of  a  Milton  or  a  Pope.  When  he 
left  the  univerfity,  he  appeared  at  court.  Hewss 
handfome;  had  fparkling  eyes;  with  the  fineit 
complexion ;  and  was  a  polifhed  fcholar ;  which, 
added  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  difpofitioa, 
rendered  him  an  accompliihed  gentleman.  Couns 
arethefcenes  of  iutrigue;  ana  intrigue  was  fa- 
fhionalile  at  Lifbon.  But  the  particulars  of  the 
amours  of  Camoens  are  unknown.  This  only  ap- 
pears ;  he  had  afpired  above  his  rank,  for  he  wa& 
baniflied  from  the  court  \  and  in  (everal  of  his  foe- 
nets  he  afcribcs  his  misfortunes  to  love.  He  now 
retired  to  his  mother's  friends  at  Santaren.  Here 
he  renewed  his  ftudies,  and  began  his  poem  on 
the  difcovery  of  India.  John  lU.  at  this  time 
prepared  an  armament  againit  Africa.  Camoens, 
tired  of  his  inadive  obfcure  life,  went  to  Ceuta 
in  this  expedition,  and  difplayed  his  valour  in  fc- 
veitil  rencounters.  In  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Moors  in  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  con- 
flict of  boarding,  he  was  among  the  forvmoft,  and 
loft  his  right  eye.  Yet  neither  hurry  of  aftuai 
iervice  nor  the  dilTipation  of  the  camp  could  fti^e 
his  genius.  He  continued  his  Lufiad^  and  feveral 
of  his  moft  l)eautiful  fonnets  were  written  in  A- 
frica,  while,  as  he  exprefTed  it, 

'*  One  hapd  the  pen,  apd  one  the  fword,  em- 
ployed." 
The  rame  of  his  valour  had  no\y  reached  the  court, 
and  he  obtained  permilfion  to  return  to  Lifboa. 
But,  while  he  Solicited  an  eftabliihmcot  which 
he  had  mmted  in  battle,  the  malignity  of  e- 
vil  tongues  was  injuriou^y  poured  upon  him. 

Though 
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^Though  the  bloom  of  his  youth  Was  effaced  by  (iounti^.    Het«  Camoene  continued  fome .  timi^ 

Ions  refidence  unde^  the  fcorching  fun-beam?  of  till  an  c^povtunity  offered  to  carry  him  to  doa. 

Africa,  and  disfigured  by  the  lofs  of  an  eye>  his  When  he  arriyed  at  that  city,  Don  Gonftantine  de , 

preience  gave  uneafinefs  to    fome  gentlemen  of  Braganza,  the  viceroy,  adn&itted  hiib  into  intimate 

^milies  of  the  firft  rank^  where  he  had  formerly  friendihipy  and  Caraoefls  was  happy  till  count  Ro- 


vifited.  Jealoufy  is  the  charaderiflic  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  and  Portuguefe ;  its  refentment  knows  no 
bounds,  and  Camoens  now  found  it  prudent  to 
banifli  himfelf  from  his  native  country.  Accord. 
ingly*  in  1553,  he  failed  for  India,  with  a  refolu- 
tion  never  to  return.  As  the  (hip  left  the  Tagus 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  fepulchral  mo- 
nument of  Scipio  Africanus,  InffrUta  patriaf  non 
poffifdehii  o(fa  mea  I  "  Ungrateful  country,  thou 
ihalt  not  pofTefs  my  bones !''  But  he  knew  not 
what  evils  in  the  Eaft  would  awake  the  remem- 
brance of  his  naUve  fields.  When  Camoens  ar- 
xired.  in  India,  a  fleet  was  ready  to  fail  to  revenge 
the  king  of  Cochin  oa  the  king  of  PimenU.  With- 
out any  reft  on  fhore  after  his  long  voyage,  he 
joined  this  armament,  and  in  the  conqueft  of  tlie 
Alagada  iflands  difplayed  his  ufual  bravery.  In 
1554,  he  attended  Yafconcello  in  an  expedition 
to  the  Red  Sea.  Here,  lays  Faria,  as  Camoens 
had  no  ufe  for  his  fword,  he  employed  his  pen. 
Nor  was  his.  a^ivity  confined  in  the  fleet  or  camp. 
He  vtfited  Mount  Felix  and  the  adjacent  inhofpi- 
tabJe  regions  of  Afnca,  which  he  To  ftrongly  pic- 
tures 10  thelrufiad,  and  in  one  of  his  little  pieces 
where .  he  laments  the  abfence  of  his  miflrefs. 


dondo  auumed  the  government.  But  now,  thofe 
who  had  formerly  procured  hid  baniihment,  ex- 
erted all  then-  arts  againfl  him.  Rodondo,  when 
he  entered  on  office,  pretended  to  be  the  freind 
of  Camoens ;  yet,  he  foon  after  fufFered  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  common  prifon.  Camoens,  how- 
ever, in  a  public  trial,  fully  refuted  every  ac^ulk- 
tion  of  his  condud  while  commiffary  at  Macao» 
and  his  enemies  were  loaded  with  igiwminy. 
But  Camqens  bad  fome  creditors^  who  detained 
him  in  prifon  a  confiderable  time,  till  the  gentle^ 
men  of  Goa,  afhamed  that  a  man  of  his  fingular 
merit  fhould  experience  fuch  treatment  among 
them,  fet  him  at  liberty*  He  2fgain  affumed  the 
profefiion  of  arms,  and  received  the  allowance  of 
a  gentleman  volunteer,  a  chamber  at  this  time 
common  in  Portuguefe  India.  Soon  after,  Pedro 
Barreto  appointed  governor  of  the  fort  at  Sofala, 
by  high  promifes,  allured  the  poet  to  attei\d  him 
thither.  Though  the  only  motive  of  Barreto  was 
to  retain  the  converiation  of  Camoens  at  his  table, 
it  was  his  leaft  care  to  render  the  life  of  his  guelt 
agreeable.  Chagrined  with  his  treatment,  and  a 
confiderable  time  having  elapfed  in  vain  depen- 
dence upon  Barreto,  Camoens  refoWed  to  return 


When  he  returned  to  Goa,  he  enjoyed  a  tranquil-    to  his  native  country.    A  fhip,  on  the  homeward 


lity  which  enabled  him  to  beftow  his  attention  on 
his  £pic  Poem.  But  this  ferenity  was  interrupt- 
ed, perhaps  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  wrote 
fome  fat  ires  which  gave  offence ;  and,  by  order 
of  the  viceroy  Francifco  Barreto,  he  was  banifh- 
ed  to  China.  The  accompli fhments  of  Camoens 
foon  found  him  friends,  even  under  the  difgrace 
of  banifhment.  He  was  appointed  commiffary 
of  the  defiind  in  the  ifland  of  MacaO)  a  Portu- 
guefe fipttlement  in  the  Bay  of  Canton.  Here  he 
continued  his  Lufiad;  and  herealfo,  after  5  years 
reSdence,  he  acquired  a  fortune  equal  to  his 
wilhes.  Don  Conftantine  de  Braganxa  was  now 
viceroy  of  India ;  and  Camoens,  defirous  to  re^ 
turn  to  Goa,  refigned  his  charge.  In  a  ihip, 
freighted  by  himfelf,  he  fet  fail  \  but  was  fhip- 
wrecked  in  the  gulf  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mehpn  on  the  coaft  of  China.  All  he  Dad  ac- 
quire was  loft ;  as  he  tells  us  in  the  7th  Lufiad. 

<*  Now  bleit  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hope  could 
crave. 

Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave 

For  ever  loft ; 

My  hfe  l|ke  Judah's  heaven-doom'd  king  of 
yore. 

By  miracle  prtJong'd." ;- 

Vis  poems,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he 
fwimmed  with  the  other,  were  all  that  he  poffef- 
fed,  when  he  ftood  friendlefs  on  the  unknown 
fhore.  But  the  natives  gave  him  a  moft  humane 
reception;  which  he  has  immortalifed  in  that 
beautiful  prophetic  fong  in  the  tenth  .Lufiad. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Mehon,  he  wrote  his  beauti- 
ful paraphrafe  of  the  pfalm,  where  the  Jews,  in 
the  fineft  flrain  of  poetry,  aa»  reprefented  as  hang- 
ing their  harps  on  the  willowv  bv  the  rivers  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  weeping  their  exile  irom  their  native 
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voyage,  at  this  time  touched  at  Sofala,  and  feve- 
ral  gentlemen  who  were  on  board  were  defirous 
that  Camoens  fhould  accompany  them.  But  to 
prevent  this,  the  governor  ungeneroufly  charecd 
him  with  a  debt  for  board.  Anthony  de  Cabra 
however,  and  Hedtor  de  Sylveyra^  paid  the  de^ 
mand ;  and  ^  Camoens,  ikys  Faria,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Barreto,  were  fold  together."  After  an 
abfence  of  16  years,  Camoens  in  1569,  returned 
to  Lifbon,  unhappy  even  in  his  arrival,  for  the 
peftilence  then  raged  in  that  city,  and  prevented 
his  publication  for  %  years.  At  laft,  in  157a,  he 
printed  his  Lufiad,  which,  in  the  opening  of  the 
firft  book,  in  a  moft  elegant  turn  of  compliment^ 
he  addrefled  to  king  Sebaflian,  thenr  in  his  x8th 
year.  The  king,  fays  the  French  tranflator,  was 
fo  pleafed  with  his  merit,  that  he  gave  the  author 
a  pcniion  of  4000  reals,  on  condition  that  he 
fhould  refide  at  court.  But  this  falary,  fays  the 
fame  writer,  was  withdrawn  by  cardinal  Henry, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  loft  by 
Sebaftian  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar.  Though  Henry 
was  the  great  patron  of  one  fpecies  of  literatur^t 
vet  the  author  of  the  Lufiad  was  utterly  neglected 
by  him,  and  under  his  inglorious  reign,  died  in  ail 
the  mifery  of  poverty.  By  fome,  it  is  faid^  he  died 
in  an  alms  houfe.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
had  not  even  the  certainty  of  fubfiftence,  which 
thefe  houfes  provide.  He  had  a  black  fcrvant* 
who  had  grown  old  with  him,,  who  had  long  ex- 
perienced his  mafter's  humanity.  This  grateful 
Indian,  a  native  of  Java,  who,  according  to  ibme 
-writers,  faved  his  mafter's  life  in  thf  fhipwreck, 
begged  in  the  ftreets  of  Liibon,  for  the  only  mait 
in  Portugal  on  whom  God  had  beftowed  thofe 
talents,  which  tend  to  ereA  the  fpirit  of  a  de<fr- 
nerate  age.  To  the  eye  of  a  careful  oLfcrver,  tite 
Kkkk  fate 
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fite  of  Cimoens  throws  great  light  on  that  of  his 
country,  and  will  appear  ftridHy  conne^ed  with 
it.  The  fame  ignorance,,  the  feme  despicable  Cgi' 
titf  which  fufTercd  Comoens  to.  depend  on  alms, 
funk  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  into  the  moft  ab^ 
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fures ;  and  if  the  camp  be  near  the  enemy,  wif* 
no  river  or  marih  to  cover  it,  the  army  ought  ta 
be  intrenched.  An  army  always  encampc  from- 
iDg  the  enemy :  and  generally  in  «wo  Knes,  nzi- 
ning  parallel  about  500  yards  diftancc^  the  h«fe 


•uiuk  viic  Kiiiguuiii  ui  i-unugiii  iniu  uic  mon  ao-     ning  paraiici  sduui  joo  yaxua  \uiuiuv.^^  «.i»^  i.^^..^, 
jedt  vailalage  ever  experienced  by  a  conquered  na-    and  dragoons,  on  the  wing9,  and  the  f»ot,  in  tic 
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tion.  While  the  grandees  were  blind  to  the  ruin 
which  impended  over  thern^  Camoens  beheld  it 
•with  a  pungency  of  grief  which  haftencd  his  exit. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  has  thefe  remarkably  words : 
JSm  fini  aceabere^  d  viJa^  Iffc.  **  I  am  ending  the 
couffe  of  my  Ufe ;  the  world  will  witnefs  how  I 
have  loved  my  country.  I  have  returned,  not  only 
to  difr  in:  her  bofom,  but  to  cKe  with  her."  In 
this  unhappy  fitiiation,  in  i759>  in' his  6id  year^. 
the  year  aifterthe  fatal  defeat  of  Dtm  S^baftiany 
died  Lewis  De  Camoens,  the  grcateft  literary  ge- 
.  nius  ever  produced  in  Portugal  •,  a  man.  equal  in 
n^artial  courage  and  honour  to- her  goeateft  heroes. 
And  he  was  buried  in  a  manner-  fnitable  to  the 
poverty  in.  which  he  died.  The  Ltt/^  has  been- 
tranflated  once  into  Latin,  twice  into  Ttalian,  once 
into  French,  4  times  into  Spaniih,  and  once  into 
Engliih,  by  Me  MIckle.  Rapin,  however,  has  ai- 
ticift^d  it. 

CAMOLIN,.  a  village  in  Wexford,  Ireland, 
(x.l  *  CAMOMLE.  «./.  [antifemijA  A  flower. 
(i.)CAm)MrLE,  in  botany.  SceANTHEMiSy^  }. 
CAMOPI,  a  river  in  Cayenne. 
•  CAAfOYS.  Oilj.  [camujrVr.]  Flat  ;•  level ;  de- 
preffed.    It  is  only  ufed  of  the  nofe.— Many  Spu- 
niards,  of  the  race  of  Rarbary  Moors,  though  af- 
ter frequent  ct>mmixture,  haw  not  worn  out  the 
tamoys  nofe  unto  this  day.  ErotwfCs  Vut^arErn. 

(i.)*  CAMR.  If./,  \eaihp  Fr.  campy.  Sax.  front 
§amfm%  Lat.]  The  c«der  of  tents,  placed  by  armies 
¥ihen  they  keep  the  field.  We  ufe  the  phxafe  to 
^Uch  a  campy  to  encampi— 

From  camp^  to- camp  thro^  the  foul  womi>  of 

night, 

The  hum  of  either  anny  fKll  founds  Shakr/p, 

Next  to  fecure  our  aamf^  and  naval  pow're, 

Kaiie  an  embattled  wall,  with  1«fty  tow*rs.  Pope. 

(i.^^Camf,  with  all  due  deference  toDr  yolm* 

font  figsifies  father  tJbe  ground  on  which  an  anny 

pitch  their  tents.    It  is  marked  out  by  the  quar- 

ter-mafter  general,  who  appoints  every  vegiment 

their  ground.    See  §  4—6. 

(3.)  Cam  p  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Siamefe,  and  fome 
other  nations  in  tiie  £aft  Indies,  as  the  name  of 
the  quarters  which  they  afltgn  to  foreigners,  who 
come  to  trade  with  them.  Ih  thefr,  every  nation 
forms  a  kind  of  town^  where  they  .carry  on  their 
trade,  not  only  keeping  all  their  warehoufes  and 
ihopB,  but  alfo  living  in  thefe  camps  with  their 
whole  families.  The  Europeans,  however,  mav 
live  either  in  the  cities  or  fubuibs,  as  they  (hall 
judge  moit  convenient. 

(4.) Camps,  advantages  rbquisitb  in  chu- 
SING.  Thefe  are  chiefly  to  have  the  camp  neat 
water,  in  a  country  of  forage,  where  the  foldiers 
may  find  wood  for  dreffing  their  vitals ;  that  it 
have  a  free  communication  with  garrifons,  and 
with  a  country  from  whence  it  mav  be  fupplied 
with  provifions ;  and  if  poflible»  that  it  be  fitu* 
ated  on  it  rifing  ground,  in  a  dry  gravelly  foil. 
Bcfides,  the  advantages  of  the  ground  ought  to  be 
confideitd»  as  marihes»  woodsy  riversy  and  indo- 


eentjc :  fometimcs  a  body  of  2,  3,  or  4^  brigades 
is  encamped  behind  the  two  lines,  and  is  called 
the  body  ofrefenve.  The  artillery  and  bread  \>  ag- 
gons  are  genefally^  entamped  in  the  rear  of  the 
two  linefr.  A  battalion  of  foot  i&  allowed  8c  t-r 
100  paces  for  its  camp  y  and  30  or  40  ft*  an  infcr- 
val  betwixt  one  battalion  and  aAotber.  A  iquj.- 
dron  of  horfc  is  allowed  30  for  its  camp,  and  30 
for  an  interval,  and  mor«  if  the  ground  Will  allow 
it.  Where  the  grounds  are  equally  dry,  thofe 
camps  are  always  the  moft  healthful  that  are 
pitched  on  the  banks  of  lai^ge  rivew:  Hecaufe,.  ia 
the  hot  Ibafon,  (ituationT  of  this  Irind  have  a 
ftream  of  frefli  air  from  the  water,  ferving  to  carry 
off  moift  and  putrid  exhalations.  On  the  other 
hand,  next  ta  marihes  the  worft  encampments 
are  on  low  grounds  dofi?  befet  with  tree* :  for 
then  the  air  ia  not  only  moift  and  hurtful  in  it- 
felf,  but  by  ftagnatSng  becomes  moie  fufceptible 
of  conuption.  However,  let  the  fltuation  at 
camps  be  ever  fo  good,  they  ape  hiequently  «n- 
dered  infeftioua  by  the  putrid  effluvia  of  roltia 
ftraw,  and  the  privies  of  the  army ;  nK>re  efptci- 
ally  if  the  Bloody  flux  prevails,  in  which  cafe  the 
beft  method  of  preventing  a  general  infedion,  is 
to  leave  the  ground  with  all  the  filth  of  the  camp 
behind.  This  muft  be  frequently  dcme,  if  confid- 
ent with  the  military  operation? :  but  when  thf  fe 
fender  it  improper  to  change  the  ground  ofter, 
the  privies  ihould  be  made  deeper  than  uiual,  and 
once  a^ay,  a  thick  layer  of  earth  thrown  into 
them  till  the  pits  are  near  full :  and  then  they  ate 
to  be  well  covered,  and  ikpglied  by  others,  li 
may  alfo  be  a  proper  caution  to  order  the  pits  to 
be  made  either  in  the  front  or  the  rear,  as  the 
theif  ftationary  winds  may  beft  carry  oflT  their  ef- 
fluvia from  the  camp.  It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  to 
change  the  ftraw  frequently,  as  being  not  only  apt 
te  rbt,  but  to  retain  the  infeAious  fteams  of  the 
fick.  But  if  frefh  ftraw  cannot  be  procured,  more 
care  muft  be  taken  in  airing  the  tents,  as  well  as 
the  old  ftraw, 

('5.)iCAMB8y.ANCrENT  FORMS  OF.     Thedlfpo- 

fition  of  the  Hebrew  encampment  was  at  firft  laid 
out  by  God  himfelf.  Their  eamp  was  of  a  quad- 
rangular form»  furrounded  with  an  inclofiire  of 
the  height  of  i  o  hand-breadths.  It  made  a  fquare 
of  I  a  miles  in  compafs  about  the  tabernacle ;  and 
within  this  was  the  Levites  camp.  The  Grw^ks 
had  alfo  theur  camps,  fortifie4  with  gates  and 
ditches.  The  Lacedaemonians  made  their  camp 
of  a  round  figure,  looking  upon  that  as  the  m^l 
perfiedt  and  defenfive  of  any  from ;  though  they 
doubtlefs  difpenfed  with  it  whtn  ciicumftances 
recruited.  In  the  ol^x  Grecian  camps,  the  moft 
valiant  of  the  foldiers  were  placed  at  the  extremi- 
ties, the  reft  ui  the  middle.  Thu»  Homer  tells  us 
that  Achilles  and  Ajax  were  pofted  at  the  ends  of 
the  camp  before  Troy,  as  bulwarks  on  each  (ide 
of  the  other  princt's.  The  figure  of  the  Roman 
camp  was  a  fquaxs  divided  into  two  principal 
parts :  in  the  upper  parts  were  the  general's  pa- 
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%l]ioit,  »or.pnttoriumy  and  the  tent -of  the  chief 
cfficersj  in  the  lower,  thofe  of  inferior  degree. 
On  one  fide  of  the  prxtorium  ftood  the  quskftori« 
■urn,  or  apartment  of  the  treafurer;  and  near  this 
the  forum,  both  for  a  market-place  and  the  afl*em« 
^bling  of  councils.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  pnc» 
toriuin  were  lodged  the  legati ;  ^d  Jbelow  h  the 
tribunes  iud  their  quarters,  opfiofite  to  their  re- 
fj>e<5live  legions.  Ande.from  the  tribunes  were 
•the  praefetti  of  the  foreign  troops^  over  againft 
their  refpedive  wings ;  and  behind  thefe  were  the 
lodj;nicnts  of  the  bvocati.;  .then  thofe  of  the  ex- 
traordinarii  and  ablecti  equites^  which  con- 
cluded the  higher  part  of  the  camp.  Between 
the  two  partitions  was  a  ipcEt  of  ground  -called 


)  C    A    ]^ 

a.  The  time  for  which  any  anny  keeps  the  fie1d» 
without  entering  into  quarters. — This  might  have 
haftcned  his  march,  which  would  have  made  a 
fair  concluiioB  of  the  ean^ign*  Clarendon. — 
An  iliad  rifing  out  of  one  campaign*  Addtfan. 
(«.)  Campaign,  See ^  i.^r/-  *•  The  begin- 
ning of  every  campaign  is  confiderably  more  on* 
healthy  than  if  the  men  were  to  remain  in  quar« 
ters.  .  After  the  fijit  i  or  3  weeks  encampment^ 
the  ficknefs  d«areaEfes  daily;  the  moft  infirm  be- 
ing in  that  time  in  the  hofpitali^  and  the  weather 
daily  growing  wanner.  This  heaJthy  ftate  conti 
nues  throughout  the  f^mmcr,  unlels  the  men  %!^ 
;wet  clothes  (ir  wet  beds ;  jn  4vhich  cafe,  a  greatr 
er  or  lefs  degree  of  the  dyfentery  will  ap|>fi9i;  in 


!>  R.  I N  c  1  p  1  A,  for  the  altars  and  images  of  the  ,gods    proportion  tx>  the  |ireceding  heats.    But  the  fpoft 
J  probably  alfo  for  the  chief  enfigps.   The  mid-     fickly  part  of  the  caif^aign  begins  about 


and  ^  _  ^ 

die  of  the  lower  partition  jwras  affigned  to  the  Ro- 
man horfe ;  next  to  .them  were  quartered  the  tri- 
arii ;  then  the  principes,  and  clofe  by  them  the 
haftati;  afterwards  the  foreign  hoxfe,  a^d  laftly 
the  foreign  foot.  They  fortified  their  canvp  with 
a  ditch  and  parape^  which  the^  ttatned.^&  and 
'Valium  J  in  the  latter  iqme  diftmguiih  two  parts^ 
n^is.  the  agger  or  earth,  and  pic /odes  or  wooden 
ftakes  driven  in  toiecure  it.  Thecamps  were  fom^ 
time»  furrounded  by  wallsmade  of  hewn  ftone^  and 
the  tents  themfelves  formed  of  the  fame  matter*  ' 

(6.)  Camps^  Turkish,  Arabjc,  ^c.  In  the 
front  of  the  Turkifh  camp  are-qoartered.the  jani- 
raries  and  other  foot,  whofe  tents  enconip^fs  the^r 
aga  :  in  the  rear  are  the  quarters  of  (the  ipahiA  and 
■other  horfcmen.  The  body  of  the  camp  is  poifef- 
/ed  by  the  ftateiy  tents  or  pavilipns  of  the  yhir^ 
reis  eflfendi,  kahija,  the  tefterdar  bafliaw,  and  ka- 
.piflar  kohiafee.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  tents  is  a 
ipacious  field,  wherein  ^re  ereded  a  building  tor 
•the  divan,  and  a  hafha  or  treafury.  When  thie 
ground  is  marked  out  for  a  camp,  all  .wait  for  tl^e 
pitching  of  the  tent  JLailac,  tJie  4>lace  wrhere  the 
courts  of  juftice  are  held3  it  bevigjthe-difoofitioa 
«f  this,  that  is  to  reflate  all  tiie  reft.  The  Arabs 
ftill  live  in  camps,  as  the  ancient  S(|^ites  dicC> 
The  caino  of  the  Aflyne  Emn-,  or  king  of  the 
country  abbut  Tadmor,  isdefcfibed  bva  traveller 
who  viewed  it,  as  fpread  over  a  very  lai^e  plaiti^ 
and  poireflingfo  vaft  a  ^ace,  that  though  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  rifii^g  ground,  he  could  not  fee 
the  utxnoft  extent  9f  it.  '  His  own  tent  was  near 
the  middle;  fcarce  dlil^lgui{habIe  from  the. reft, 
except  that  it  cwas  bigger,  beii^  ihade,  like  the 
others,  of  a  fort  of  hair-cloth.   - 

*  To  Camp.  m.  a,  [from  the  noun.]'    i.  T,o  eiy- 
.camp.;  to  Ipdge  in  tents,  for  hoftiW  purpofes,— 
Had' our  f^reat  palace  the  capacity 

To  camp  this  hoft,  we  would  all  ^p  together. 
,      .        .Shakefpeare. 
ft.  To  camp ;  to  pitch  a  can^p ;  to  fix  tents. 

CAmPAGNA.    See  Caiapania^  W  i.  &  ». 

^i.)  •  CAMPAIGN.  Campania.  «./.  [r^w- 
paigne,  French ;  eampania^  Ital.]  i.  A  lar^e  open 
level  tradl  of  ground,  without  hills.— In  countries 
thinly  inhabited,  and  efpecially  in  vaft  campaniaj, 
there  are  few  cities,  beUdes  what  grow  by  tbe  re- 
fidence  of  kings.  Temple. — 

Thofeerateful  groves,  that  fhade  the  plain, . 

Where  Tiber  rolls  nujeftic  to  the  main. 

And  fa^ens,  as  he  runs,  the  fair  campaign.  Qat;Sb. 


thejnid- 
ple  or  end  of  A«uguft,  whitft  the  <iays  ^rt  ftili  hot, 
but  the  nightscool  and  damp,  with'iBc^gs  and  dews : 
then  the  dyfentery  prevails  greatly ;  jind  though 
it4  violence  as  over  by  the  beginning  df  Odober, 
yet  the  remitting  fever  .gaining  ground,  -contmuet 
tluoughout  the  reit  of  the  campaign,  and  never 
entirely  ceafes,  even  in  winter  quarters,  till  the 
frofts  begui.  At  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  the 
ficknefs  is  fo  uniform,  that  the  number  may  \^ 
nearly  predi<^ed ;  but  for  the  reft  of  the  feafon, 
as  the  difeafes  are  then  of  a  contagious  nature^ 
^d  depend  much  i^)on  the  heats  of  the  fummer, 
it  is  in^poiiible  to  forefee  how  many  may  fall  fick 
frorn  the  beginning  to  the^cnd  of  autmnn.  The 
daft  fortnight  of  a  campaign,  if  protected,  is  at« 
iended  with^nore  ficknefs  than  the  firft  %  months 
encampment ;  fo  ih^t  it  is  better  to  take  the  field 
a  fortnight  /boner,  in-order  to  retuii)  into  winter 
x^uarters  fo  'muoh  the  earlier.  Winter  eixpedition^ 
though  feyere  in  appearance,  are  attended  .with 
Kttle  ficknefs,  if  the  inen  have  itrotig  ihoes,  quar* 
ters,  hxe\^  ^d  provifions.  Long  xn^rches  in  funv- 
mier  j^  dangerous,  unlefe  niade  in  the  night,  (^ 
So  early  in  tKe  jhaming  as  to  be  oy^  before  the 
heat  of'^the  day. 

fAAlPANA,  (Lat.  i.  e.  a  bell.]  Sec  Bell,  N** 
I.  JJ9. 

CAMPAKAC£J£.  See  Botany,  §  t/fi^  and 
308. 

CAMPAT^ELLA,  Thoma^  a  famous  Itali^m 
philofoph^,  bom  at  6t]k>  in  Calabria,  in  i568> 
He  diftinguiihed  himfelf  very  early,  for  at  .the  age 
of  13  he  was  a  perfed  mafter.of  the  ancient  .cj^a^- 
tors  and  poets.  His  peculiar  inclination  was  to 
philofctphy,  to  which  be  ^  laft  confined  hiswhole 
time  and  lludy.  To  arriye  at  truth*  He  ftiook  oif 
the  yoke  of  authority:;  and  the  noveltv  of  fome 
pf  his  opinions  e^pofed  him  to  many  inconveiri- 
jences;  for  at  Naples  be  was  thrown  into  prifon^ 
in  which  Ihe  remained  17  J^^rs.  During  his  con- 
finement, he  wrgte  his  famous  work,  entitled 
Atbei/mm  triumphdiui.  Being  at  length  fet  at  li^ 
b^y,  he  went  to.  I'aris,  where  he  was  gracioufly 
received  by  Lewis  XIII.  and  carnal  Richelieu  j; 
the  latter  procured  him  a  penfion  of  aooo  livres, 
and  often  consulted  him  on  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
Campanella  pafled  the  remainda-^of  his  days  in  a 
monaftery  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1639* 

CAMPANI,. Matthew,  of  Spoletto,  curate  at 

Rome,  wrote  a  curious  treatlfe  on  the  art  of  cu^- 

Kkkkj^    *  ting 
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t!ng  glaffes  for  fpedacles,  and  tnade  fevenfl  im» 
provementa  in  optics,  aflifted  by  his  brother  and 
pupil  Jofq>h.    He  died  after  1678. 

(i.)  CAMPANIA,  a  town  of  luly,  m  Naples, 
:i5  miles  SB.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  Lon.  15.  30. 
B,  L^t.  40.  40.  N. 

(1.)  Campania,  orCAMPAON^  Dt  Roma,  an« 
ciently  called  Lati  u  m ,  a  province  of  Italy,  bound- 
ed on  the  W.  by  the  Tiber  and  the  fea ;  on  the  S. 
W.  by  the  tea;  on  the  S.  by  Terra >di  Layoro) 
en  the  E.  by  Abruzzo ;  and,  on  the  N.  by  Sabina. 
1  hough  the  foil  is  good,  |t  produces  little  or  no- 
thing, on  account  of  the  heavy  duties  on  com; 
and  thoi^gh  the  water«  are  good,  the  air  is  un- 
vl^ftkdbme.  It  is  fubje^  to  the  Pope,  and  is  about 
6c^>fhn^8  long,  oA  the  Mediterranean  fea.  It  has. 
\  ceii  generally  thought  that  the  air  of  this  conn*. 
ify  hath  fomething  in  it  peculiarly  no3(iou8  during 
lummcr ;  but  Mr  Condamine  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  more  unhealthjr  than  ^  any  other  marihy 
country.  <•  After  the  lovafion  of  the  Goths,  (fays 
^e)  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  this  coiTUptioh 
rf  the  air  began  to  manifeft  itfelf.  The  bed  of  the 
Tiber,  being  covered  from  the  accumulated  ruins 
of  the  edifices  of  ancient  Rome,*  could  not  but 
rife  coniiderablv.  But  what  permits  us  not  to 
doubt  of  this  fkA  is,  that  the  ancient  aud  well- 
preferyed  pavement  of  the  Panthtjon  and  its  por- 
tico is  overflowed  every  winter  j  that  ^he  wnttr 
even  rifes  there  fometines  to  the  height'  of  S  or 
^o  feet  I  and  that  we  cknnot  fuppofe  that  the  an- 
cient RoQians  (hould  have  built  a  temple  in  a  place 
io  low  as  to  be  covered  with  the  waters  ^f  the 
*J"iber  oh  the  leaft  inundation.  It  is  e,v!dent,  then, 
that  the  level  of  the  bod  of  the  river  is  raifed  fcve- 
ral  feet  j  which  could  not  have  happened  without 
fDrniing  there  a  kind  of  dikes  or  bars.  The  Chbak- 
ing  up  of  its  canal  necefrarny  6cca(toned  tlie  over- 
flow and  reflux  of  its  waters  in  filch  places  as  till 
then  bad  not  been  ful^eift  to  inundations ;  to  thefe 
overflowings  of  the  Tiber  were  added  all  the  wa- 
ters that  efcaoed^out' of  the  ancient  aqueducts, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  which 
Vere  entirely  deftroyed  by  Totila.  What  need, 
tnerefore,  of  any  thing  more  to  infe^  the  air,*  in 
;i  hot  climate,  than  the  es^halations  of  fuch  a  mafs 
of  ftagnating  'waters,  deprived  of  any  difcharge, 
and  become  the  receptacle  of  a  thoufand  impuri- 
ties, sat  well  as  the  vrave  of  feveral  millions  both 
of  men  abd  animals?  The  evil  could  not  but  in* 
creaie  from  the  fame  caufes  while  Rome  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  incuriions  and  devaiVations  of  tl^e 
jtombards,  the  Normans,  and  the  Saracens,  tyhich 
lafted  feveral  centurieji.  Jhe  air  Was  become  fo 
infectious  tliere  at  the  begmning  'of  the  i.tth  cen- 
tury, tha^  Pope  lnno(^ent  IH;  wrote,  that  few 
people  at  Rome  arrived  at  the  tfge'  of  40  years, 
and. that  nothmg  was  more  uncommon  tfiere  thaty 
to  fee  a.pet-fon  of  60;  A  veiy  ftort  time  after* 
the  popes  transferred  the  feat  of  their  refidence* 
to  Avignon;  dtirmg  thle  p  years  they  remained 
there,  Rome  became  4  dtfertj  ^he  inonafteries 
were  converted  into  ftables  5  and  Gregory  Xf.  on 
Lis  return  to  K<3!me,  in  1376,  haixlly  counted  »b,ooo 
inhabitants;  It  is  oqlyiince  the  time  of  Pius  V.  and 
^ext^8y.  at  the  end  of  the  i6th'Cfcntuvy,  that 
ihvi  popes  hive  employed  the*  necefiai7  methods 


tir  purifying  the  air  of  Rome  and  its  enyiroi\$,  by 
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procuring  proper  difcharges  for  tlft  wttersy  dry* 
mg  up  the  humid  and  marfhy  grounds,  and  co- 
vering the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  other  places  re- 
puted uninhabitable  with  fuperb  edifices.  Since 
that  time  a  perfon  may  dwelt  at  Rome,  and  go  in 
or  out  of  it  at  all  feafons  of  the  year." 

(3)Campanta.    See  Campaigit,  §  u 

•  CAMPANIFORM.  adf.  lof  campana,  a  befl, 
xnd  format  Lat.]  A  term  u&d  of  flowers,  which 
are  in  the  fliape  qf  a  bell.  Har, 

'  CAMPANINI,  a  name  given  to  an  Italian  mar- 
ble  dng  out  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara,  becaufe, 
whep  it  i^  worked,  It  founds  like  a  bell. 

(I.)  CAMPANULA,  the  beh  flower,  a  gc- 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  in  the  peotandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  29th  order,  Campamaie^,  The  co- 
rolla is  campani^Ut^d,  with  its  fundus  clofed  up 
by  the  valves  thiit  fupport  the  ftamina ;  the  ftig- 
ma  is  trifid ;  the  capfule  inft*rior,  or  below  the  nr- 
ceptacle  of  the  flower,  opening  and  emitting  the 
feeds  by  lateral  pores.  Of  this  genus  there  are 
no  fewer  than  41  it>ecie8,  but  the  following  are 
the  moll  worthy  of  attention :    ' 

I.  Campanula  ^anariensis,  with  an  orach 
leaf  and  tuberous  root,  is  1  native  of  the  Canary 
illands.  It  hath  a  thick  fle(\iy  root  of  an  irregular 
form ;  fometimes  running  do^ward  like  a  parfi 
nip,  at  other  times  dividing  ioto  feveral  knobs 
near  the  top ;  and  when  any  part  of  the  root  is 
broken,  a  milky  juice  iflUes'at  the  wound.  From 
the* crown  of  the  root  apfes  ope, ' «,  3,  or  more 
flalks,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  root  j  but 
that  in  the  centre  is  generally  larger,  and  rifes 
higher  than  the  others.  Thefe  ftalks  an?  very  ten- 
der, round,  and  of  a  pale  green ;  their  joints  arc 
far  diftant  frpm  each  other ;  and  when  the  roota 
are  ftrong,  the  ftalks  will  Hfe  to  10  feet^  fending 
out  feveral  lateral  branches.  At  each  joint  they 
are  garnjfned  with  2,  3,  or  4  fpear-fhap^l  leaves, 
with  a  fharp  pointed  beard  on  each  fide.  They 
are  of  a  lea-green ;  and,  when  they  fitft  Come  out, 
aVc  covered  flightly  with  an  afh-colotf^ed  pounceJ 
?roni  the  joints  ot  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  pro- 
diiced,  which  are  the  perfeft  bell  ihape,  and  hang 
downward;  they  are  of  a  flame  colour,  marked 
with  ftripes  of  a  brbwnifli  ^ed ;  the  flower  is  di- 
vided into  ?  iparts ;  at  the  bottom  of  each  is  featwji 
a  nedarium,  covered  with  a  white  tranfparent 
flcin,  mtich  refemUlng  thofe  of  the  crown  imperial^ 
bnt  fhialler  The  flowers  begin  to  open  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  there  is  cdFten  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  them  till  Mareh.  Tbe  ftalks  decay 
to  tlie  root  hi  Junej  and  new  ones  fpring  up  in 
A'uguft. 

4.  Campakvla  decurrems,  the  peach-leaved 
bell  flower,  is  a  native  of  the  iporthera  parts  of 
Europe;  of  this  there  are  fome'#itK  white,  and 
fortie  with  blue  Rowers,  and  fome  with  double 
flowers  (/  both  c9lour8.  The(e  laft  have  of  late 
^>**^  pr<>p5^ated  iri  fuch  abundanee  as  to  tare 
almoft  baniihed  froni  the  ^ardent  thofe  with  tingle 
Soweii.         .    '    '  "  * 

3.  Campanula  hybridal  or  cotoroon  Ve- 
nus'^  looking-glaft,  feldom  iife)i  more  than  fit 
inches,  with  a  ftaik  branching  from  the  bottoitf 
upwards,  and  gamifhed  with  oval  leaves  fitting 


^fojeto  the  ftalks,  from  the  bole,  of  which  tfa^ 
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branches  are  produced,  which  are  terminated  by 
flowers  Tery  Ukc  the  Speculum.  This  was  for- 
merly cuhjvatcd  in  the  gardens  $  but  fince  the 
Speculum  hath  been  introduced,  it  hath  klmoft 
fupplanted  this ;  tor  the  otht^r  is  a  much  taller 
plant,  and  the  flowers  larger,  though  of  a  left 
beautiful  colour^ 

4.  CAMPANUtA  LATiFOLiA,  or  gfcatefl  bell 
flower,  hath  a  perennial  root,  compoft- d  of  many 
Helhy  fibres  that  abound  with  a  milky  juice. 
From  thele  arife  feveral  Itrong,  round  lingle  ftalks, 
which  never  put  out  branches,  but  are  gamiihed 
with  oval  fpear-ihaped  leaves  fltghtly  indented  on 
their  edges.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
the  flowers  come  out  hngly  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks ; 
their  colours  are  blue,  purple,  and  white. 

5.  Campanula  medium,  the  Canterbury  bell 
fiower,  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  periihes  foon 
after  it  has  ripened  its  ieeds.  It  grows  natural  in 
tne  woods  of  Italy  and  Auftria  ;  but  is  cultivated 
in  the  Britiih  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
Vrhich  are  blue,  purple,  white,  and  ftriped,  with 
double  flowers  of  all  the  colours.  It  has  oblong, 
rough,  hairy  leaves,  ferrated  on  their  edges :  from 
4he  centre  of  thefe  rifes  a  ftifF,  hairy,  furrowed 
italk,  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
iattral  bi-anches  garniilied  with  long,  narrow, 
hairy  leaves  iawctl  on  their  edgesi  From  the 
iettmg  on  of  thefe  leaves  proceed  the  foot-ilalks 
of  the  flowers ;  thofc,  which  are  on  the  lower 
part  oi  the  ftalk  and  branches^  diminiihing  gra- 
dually  in  their  length  upward,  and  thereby  form- 
ing a  fort  of  pyramid.  The  flowers  of  this  kind 
arc  very  large,  and  make  a  flne  appearance.  The 
I'erds  ripen  in  September,  and  the  plants  decay 
foon  atter. 

6.  Campanula  pyramidalis  hath  thick  tu- 
berous roots  iiiled  with  a  milky  juice ;  it  fends  out 
firong  fmooth,  upright  ftalks,  which  rife  to  the 
height  of  4  feet,  gamiihed  with  fmooth  oblong 
leaves  a  little  indented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers 
lire  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  apd  are 
regularly  fet  on  for  more  than  half  their  length, 
forming  a  fort  of  pyramid  ;  thefe  are  lai^,  open, 
end  fhaped  like  a  falell.  The  molt  common  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  blue,  though  fome  are  white,  but 
tne  former  are  much  efteemed. 


ral  ftifT  hairy  i^alks  harine  two  ribs  or  afigji^ 
*Thefe  jjut  out  a  few  Ihort  fide  branches,  garnifh* 
ed  with  oblong  hairy  leaves  deeply  iawed  on  thei^ 
edges.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  the 
flowers  come  out  alternately  upon  ihort  trifid  foot- 
ftalks  having  hairy  empalements.  The  colours  of 
the  flowers  are<a  deep  and  pale  blue  and  whitet 
with  double  flowers  of  the  lame;  the  double 
floweted  kmd  only  merit  a  place  m  gardens. 

(11.)  Campanula,  culture  op  the.  The 
firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  the  rootSt 
which  muft  be  done  with  caution  :  for  if  they  arp 
broken  or  wounded,  the  milky  juice  will  flow  out 
plentifully;  and  if  planted  before  the  wounds  are 
fldnped  over,  it  qccafions  their  rotting  j' therefore 
when  any  of  them  are  broken,  they  fhould  be  laid 
in  the  green-houfe  i  few  days  to  heal.  Thefe 
roots  muft  not  be  too  often  parted,  if  they  are  ex- 
pe^ed  to  flower  well ;  for  by  this  means  they  are 
weakened.  The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  and 
parting  their  roots  is  in  July,  foon  atter  the  ftalkt 
are  decayed.  They  muft  not  be  planted  in  rich 
earth,  otherwife  they  will  be  very  luxuriant  in 
branches,  and  have  but  few  flowers.  They  fuc* 
ceed  beft  in  a  light  (andy  loam^  mixed  with  a 
fourth  part  of  fcreened  lime-rubbilh :  when  the 
roots  are  flrft  planted,  the  pots  (honld  be  placed 
in  the  (hade,  and  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  dry  they 
ihould  not  be  watered ;  for  during  the  time  they 
are  inadive,  wet  is  very  injurious  to  them.  A* 
bout  the  middle  of  Augnft.  the  roots  will  begin 
to  put  out  iibres ;  at  whict  time,  if  the  pots  are 
placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  and,  as  the  nights 
grow  cool,  covered  with  the  glafles,  but  opened 
evenr  day  to  enjoy  the  free  air,  it  will  greatly  for- 
wara  them  for  flowering,  and  increafe  theif 
ftrength;  when  the  ftalks  appear,  they  muft  be 
now  and  then  refreflied  with  water ;  but  it  mufk 
not  be  given  too  often,  nor  in  too  great  quantity. 
The  plants  thus  managed,  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember will  have  grown  fo  tall  as  not  to  be  kept 
'  any  longer  under  the  glafs  frame ;  they  muft^ 
therefore,  be  removed  into  a  dry  airy  glaf8-cafe> 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  air  in  free  mild  wea- 
ther, but  fcreened  fVom  the  cold.  During  win* 
ter  they  muft  be  frequently  refreflied  with  wa« 
ter,  and  guarded  from  froft ;  and,  in  fpring,  wheo 


7.  Campanula  rapunculus,  the  rampion.    the  ftalks  begin  to  decay,  the  pots  fhould  be  fet 
liath  roundifh  (elhy  roots,  which  are  eatable,  and    abroad  in  the  fhade,  and  not  watered.    The  2d, 
L  _  ...    ,    .,    «  ^     ^  w,   .      -  4  th,  5  th,  and  9th  fpecies  are  fo  eafily  propagated 


much  cultivated  in  France  for  fallads ;  fome  years 
paft,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  but  is  now  generally  pegledted. 
It  is  a  native  of  l^ritain ;  but  the  roots  of  the  wild 
fort  never  grow  to  half  the  fize  of  thofe  which  are 
Irultivated. 

8.  CAMPAKUX.A  speculum  With  yellow  eye- 
bright  leaves,  is  an  annual  plant  with  flender  ftalks 
riling  a  foot  high,  branching  out  on  every  fide, 
and  gamifhcd  with  oblong  leaves  a  little  curled  on 
their  edges ;  from  the  wmgs  of  the  leaves  come 
out  the  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which 
Are  of  a  beautiful  purple  inclining  to  a  violet  co- 
lour, lo  the  evening,  they  contrad  and  fold  in- 
tp  a  pentagonal  figure;  from  whence  it  is  by  fome 
called  Viola  pantagonia,  or  Five-cornered 

yiOLET. 

9.  Campanula  trachblium,  with  nettle 
leaves,  haa  a  petrnnial  rQOt»  which  fends  up  fbve- 


by  parting  the  roots,  or  by  feeds,  that  no  parti* 
cular  directions  for  the  culture  need  be  given. 
The  3d  and  8th  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  b]r 
feeds,  which  they  produce  in  plenty.  If  thefe* 
and  the  Venus  navelwort,  dwaif  lychnis,  candy- 
tuft, and  other  low  annual  flowers,  are  properly 
mixed  in  the  border  of  the  flower-garden,  and 
fown  at  different  feafons,  fb  as  to  have  a  fuccei^ 
fion  of  them  in  flower,  they  will  make  an  agrees* 
.able  variety.  If  thefe  feeds  are  fbwn  in  autumn, 
the  plants  will  flower  early  in  the  fpring ;  but  if 
fown  in  fpring,  they  will  not  flower  till  the  mid- 
dle of  June ;  and  it  a  third  fowing  is  performed 
about' the  middle  of  May,  tne  plants  will  flower 
in  Auguft  ;  but  fh>m  thefe,  good  feeds  muft  not 
be  expected.  The  Pyramidalis,  (N*  6.)  is  culti- 
vated to  dd6rn>  halls,  and  to  place  before  chimnies 
in  fummer  when  it  is  b  floWer;  fpr  which  pur- 
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jf6f^£keKt  U^DO  plant  more  proper-;  for  when 
the  roots  are  %rohgp  -they  will  fend  out  ,4  or  5 
ttalks  which  will  rife  as  many  feet  high,  adorned 
mi'tth  flowers  a  great  part  of  their  lengtli.  When 
^e  flowers  begin  to  open,  the  pots  ^ik  .femocve^ 
^nto  the  rooms,  whertj,  being  (hadt^  from  the  .fun 
.^ndTain,  the  flowers  continue  k>ng  in  beauty  4 
and  if  the  pots  are  every  night  j-emoved  into  a 
more  airy  iituation,  but  not  expofed  to  heavy 
rains,  the  flowers  will  be  fairer,  and  contiuue 
much  longer.  Tbofe  plants  which  are  thus  treat- 
^,  are  feldora  fit  for  the  ipurpoTe.  the  following 
ieafon,;  therefore  a  fupply  of  young  ones  mull  be 
annually  raifed.  The  plant  may  be  propagated 
4.11  her  by  dividing  the  roots  ©r  by  feeds,  but  Jthc 
ktter  produce  Ihe  moll  vigorous  and  heft  Jlower- 
]ng  plants.  The  feeds  mud  be  fown  in  autuma 
in  hoses  or  pots  filled  with  light  .iindungcd  earthi 
4nd  placed  in  the  open  air  till  Xhe  froft  or  hard 
yains  c6me  on :  then  thej  muft  be  placed  ^under 
a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  :roay  be  (heltcred 
irom  both ;  but  in  mild  weather  ^he  glafles  fliould 
he  drawn  ofl^  every  day :  with  this  management 
the  plants  will  ^ome  up  early  in  firing,  when  they 
nuft  be  removed  out  of  the  frame,  and  placed 
iirft  in  a  warm  Situation;  but,  when  -the  fealbn 
becomes  wam%  they  ihould  be  .fo  placed  as  tp 
tiave  the  morning  iun  only.  In  September  the 
Jeaveft  of  the  plants  will  begin  to  decay,  at  \ii;hich 
time  they  fhwld  be  traufplanted-;  therefore  tht^ 
xnuil  l)e  one  or  two  beds  prepared,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  plank..  Thefe  beds  mud  he  in 
a  warm  fituation,  and  the  earth  lights  (andy,  and 
without  any  mixture  of  dung.  The  plants  muft 
be  taken  out  of  the  pots  very  carefully,  fo  as  ^ojt 
to  bruife  their  roots  4  for  thej  are  very.tesder« 
4ind  on  being  broken  the  milky  juice  will  flisw  out 
plentifully,  which  will  greatly  weaken  them. — 
Tbey  Ihould  be  planted  about  (ic  .inches  diiftaxft 
each  way,  with  the  head  of  the  root  half  an  inch 
below  the  furface.  Jlf  the  ^eafpn  proves  dry,  they 
TOuft  be  gently  watered  3  or  4  days  after  they  are 
planted;  th^  beds  ihould  alfo  lie  covered  with 
•mats  in  the  day«  which  fliould  be  taken  off  at 
night  to  let  the  dew  fall  on  them.  Towards  the 
end  of  November  the  beds  ihould  be  covered  with 
-old  tanners  bark  to  keep  out  the  froft;  and  whm 
there  is  not  conveniency  for  covering  them  with 
iframes,  they  ihould  be  arched  over  with  hoops, 
that  in  (evere  weather  they  may  be  covered  with 
«nats.  In  fpring  the  .mats  muft  be  removed;  and^ 
the  following  fummer,  the  plants  k^  free  from 
weeds.  In  autumn  the  earth  ihould  oe  ilinred  be- 
tween them,  fome  freih  earth  (pread  jovw  the 
beds,  and  the  plants  covoied  in  ^K^inter  a^  before. 
In  thefe  beds  the  plants  inaf  xeqiain  twp'^ear% 
storing  which  time  they  are  to  be  treated  m  the 
jnanner  before  diredled.  The^coots  \vill  now  be 
ftrong Plough  to  flowery  fo,.in  September  they 
ihould  be  carefully  taken  i^>,  and  Tome. of  the 
moil  proniiiing  carefully  planted  in  p^Qtsj  the  e- 
thersmay.be  planted  in  warm  borders,  or  in  a 
freih  bed»  at  a  greater  diftance  than  before,  to 
allow  them  room  to  ^row.  Thofe  plants  which 
are  potted  ihould  be  ihdtered  in  winter  from  great 
rains  and  hard  froils,  othcn^'ife  they  will  £e  in 
danger  of  rotting,  or  at  leail  will  be  .10  weakened 
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fummer ;  and.tjiofe  which  are  planted  10  the  foB 
ground,  ihould  have  fome  old  tanners  bark  laid 
round  them  to  prevent  the  froit  from  getting  ^t 
the,FOots.  T4ie  Rapunculus,  (N**  7,T  which  iy 
qultlvated  for  its  efculent  roots,  may  be  propa- 
sated  by  feeds,  which  are  to  be  fowa  ip  a'  (had  jr 
border ;  when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  higli^ 
the  ground  iliould  be  hoed  to  oi^  •^p  tlbe  weeds;, 
and  thin  the  plants,  to  the  diitance  of  3  or  4  i[\- 
ches;  and  when  the  weeds  come  up  again  they 
muil  be  hoed  over  to  ddtroy  them  :  this,  if  well 
performed  in  dry  weather,  will  ;nak^  the  groun4 
clean  for  a  lon^  time  4  fo  that,  being  three  times 
Tepeate4>  it  .will  keep  the  plants  clean  tUl  winter^ 
which  is  the  feafon  for  eating  the  roots,  when 
they  may  be  taken  up  for  4ife  as  wanted.  Thry 
wiU  continue  good  till  April,  at  which  time  they 
fend  out  their  ilalks^  when  the^otsbecome  hard^ 

*  QAMPANUJLATE.  ^'.  The  fame  i^ith 
eampatiifi)rm» 

CANlPANUS  sjNUSj  in  ancient  geography,  the 
gulf  of  Naples. 

CAMPASPE,  a  nvoil  beautifal  concubine  of 
Ale|:ander  the  Great,  who  coxlered  Apeile^  tp 
draw  her  pidlure  naked.  But  the  painter,  during 
the  operation,  falling  de^erately  in  love  with  her^ 
the  conqueror  of  the  world  conquered  his  own 
paiTion  So  far,  as  to  give  h^  19' to  him. 

(i.)  CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  earl  a;Dd  marquis 
of  Argyle,  was  the  ion  of  Archibald  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  by  lady  Anne  t).G!:ugla8,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam earl  of  Morton.  He  was  horn  in'  1598^ 
and  educated  in  the  P^xiteilantreligion,  according^ 
;to  the  ilrideil  rules  ot  the  chutch  of  Scotland,  as 
eilabliihed  inmiedi^ely  after  ithe  jefoimation, 
Duriug  the  commQn;v\'e!alth  he  was  induced  tofub-. 
mit  to  its  a,uthQrity.  Uj)on'the  reitoration,  he 
was  tried  for  his  ctax\pliance ;  a  crime  cemmoii 
to  him  with  the  ,wh6le  nation,  and  fuch  a  one  a^ 
the  moft  loyal  and  a.fl^cdlionate  Clibjed  mi^ht  fre- 
quently by  violence  be  induced  to  commit.  To 
make  this  comf>lianGe  appear  voluntary  00  his 
part,  ^tters  were  produced  in  f  ojtirt,  whidi  he 
had  wrote  to  Albemairle,  while  ^at  gener^  go^ 
vemed  Scotland,  and  which  contained  expreiiions 
of  the  moil  cordial  attachment  to  the  dHablidied 
g:ovemment.  But,  befides  the  general  indigna- 
tion excited  by  AJlbemarle's  difcpvery  of  his  pri- 
vate cocreipondcnce,  it  was  thought,  that  eves 
tlie  higheft  demonftratiovis  of  aife^non  might,  du- 
ring jealous  times,  be  eicadled  as  a  ucceflTary  mark 
oi^  compliance  from  a  perf<m  ,of  ^fh  diftindion  as 
Arg:yle^  and  could  not»  by  a^y  equitable  con- 
flrui^tion#  (imply  the  aime/jf  t)£afon.  The  par- 
liament,' however,  fcn4>le<i' not  to  pals  fentence 
upQU  hkn.  May  a5«  1661,  and  be  iuffered  with 
great  coiiilancy  ajpd  j;oufra^.  - 

(i.)  Campbell,  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle, 
fon  ot  the  preceding^  (K^  i.)  had  from  his  youtH 
diilinguifli^  himfelf  by  his  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  fsmily.  Though  his  father  wa^ 
head  of  the  covenanters^  he  himfelf  refiifed  to 
concur  ia  any  of  their  meaiuret^  and  when  a 
commiflion  ,0/ colonel  was  given  him  by  the  con- 
vention of  ilates,  he  forbore  to  ad  upon  it  till  it 
ihould  be  ratified  by  the  king.  By  his  refpedfii} 
behaviour,  as  well  as  by  his  fervices*  he  made 


^jiotto  flower  with  any  itrength  the  foUowini;    himfelf  acceptable  to  Charles  L  when  that  princj 
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-#&  J  ill  Scofland,  and  even  after  tSfe  battle  of  Wor- 
cefter,  all* the  rtlrfortitties  ^fiieh  attended  Ac 
Toyal  caufe  could  not  engage  him*  to  defer!  it. 
Vnder  Middleton  he  obftinately  pevfevered  to  ha- 
fafs  and  infeft  the  vtdlorioua  English ;  and  it  was 
Bot  till  be  received  orders  from  that  genend«  that 
he  would  ittbixnt  to*  accept  of  a*  capitttlation.< 
Such  jealouff  of  his  Ib^al  attachments  va9  enter- 
tained by  the  eommtiii wealth  and  protedor/that 
a  pretence  w^s  feotr'  after  fallen  upon  to  commit 
him  to  priibn  ;*  antf  his  confinement  was  rigoroui^ 
Ff  coDtimied  till  the  reftoration;  The-  king,  feti"* 
fible  of  his  Cervices,  had  semttted  to  him  his  fa- 
ther's forfeiture,  and  created  him>  earl  of  Aiigyle  ;. 
and  whe»a  moft  unjuft  lentence  Was' p^ifed' upon 
him  by  the  Scots  parliamenl^'Charles  had'atiew  re- 
mitte«|  it  M^the  fubfeouent!  part  of  thiVreign  Ar- 
^yle  behaved  himfelf  dotiftilly  ;'  and  tfiotighi  he 
leemed  not  di^^kbied  to  go  all  lengths  with  the 
eourt*  he  always  appeared,  efen iit  hi^oppofition, 
a  man  of  mild  diipofitioiis  and  peaceable  deport- 
ment. A  pai£ameiit  was  fummoned  at  Edin- 
burgh in  ftimmeF  16^,  atid  the  duke  was  appoint- 
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and  in  a  laiArful  wayi^fromwilhihgandendeavotri 
itt^  any*  alteration,  which  I  think  to  the  adVaa- 
tiage  of  trhuith  or  ftate,  and  not  repugnant  to*the 
Fh)teftant  religion  and  toy  loyalty :  and  this  I  ud* 
derftand-  as  a  part  of  my  oath/'  The  duke  hear<f 
it  with  great  tranquillity :  no-  one  took  the  leaft 
offerice :  Argyle  was  admitted  to  fit  that  day  in? 
tjbiincil :  and  it  was  impolfible  to  imagine  that « 
ckj^ital  eflence  had  been  committed,  where  occa-- 
fion  feemed  not  to  have  been  given  (b  much  as  foy- 
a  frown  or  reprimand.  The  eari  was  not'  a  littl^ 
Adrpriiedv  however,  a  tkw  days  aftm*^  to  find  that 
a  warrant  wa»  iflaed  for  committing  him  to  pti-^ 
Ion  5  that  he  was  indicted  for  high  treaibn»  lea* 
fing-nxaking',  and  pexjury  ;■  and  !!iat  fit>m  the  in* 
nocent  words  above  mentioned  an  accufation  wa*^ 
extra^^,  by  which  he  was  to  forfeit  life,  honours^ 
and  fortune.  It  is  needleft  to  enter*  into  particu- 
lars, where  the  iniquity  of  the  whc^  i»  £0  evident- 
ly  apparent.  Though  the  fivord  of  mjv/rce  wa» 
diiplayed,  even  her  femblance  was  not  put  on  j 
and  the  forms  of 'law  were  prefbvetf  to  landtify^ 
or'  rather  aggravate,   the   oppr^flion.     Of  five 


ed  commiflioner.  B?fides  gtanting  monev  to  the  judges,  th^e  did  not  fcruple  to  find  the  guilt  of 

king,  and  voting  the  indefeaiible  right  of  fticceiv  treafon  and  lei<7ng-naid»ng  Po  be  incurred  by  the 

fion,  this  parliament  enadted  a  uflf  which  all  per-  pidfbner:  a  jury  of  15  ncfclemen  gave  verdid  a- 

ft>ns  poflfefled  of  offices,  citil,^  miUtny,  or  eccle-  gaihft  him  i  and  the  king  being  con&lted,  order- 

fiaftical,  weife  bound  to^  take.     In  this  teft  the  ed  the  ftntence  to  be  protlounced;  but  the  execu>» 


king's  fnpremacy  waflk  afierted,  tiie^  covenant  Tt^ 
nounoed,  paiTive  obedience  aflenl^  to,  and  aH 
obligations  diiclaimed  of  endeavouring  any  altera^ 
tion  in-  citil  or  eccleftadiGal  eftablifhments.  This 
was  the  ftate  ofthe  teft  as  pH>po(ed  by  the  cour- 
tiers ;  but  the  country  party  propofed  alife  a  claule 
of  adherence  to*  the  Proteftant  religion.  Which 
could  not' with  decency  be  re^Aed.  The  whole 
was  of  an  enormous  length,  conHdei«d  as  an  oeth;^ 
and,  what  was  woidb,  a  confeflibn  of'  faith  was 
there  ratified  which  had  been  impofed  a  little  af- 
ter the  reformation^  and  which  contained  many 
articles  altogether  foi^^  by  the  parliament  and 
nation.  Among  otiiers^  the  dodtnne  erf.  reManet 
was  inculcated ;  fo  that  the  t^ft  being  voted  in  a 
hurry,  was  found  otf  examination*  to  be  a  medley 
of  abfordity  and  contradidioni  Though  the 
courtiers  could  riot  rejed  the  clani^  of  adhering 
to  the  Proteftant  religionv  they  propofbd,  i%  a  re- 
qittfite  mark  of  re()peA,  that  all  princes  of  the 
blood  ihould  be  exempted  from  Caking  that  oath; 
This  exception  was  zealoufl  v  oppofed  by  Ai^gyle ;: 
who  obferved  that  the  fole  danger  to  Be  dreaded 
for  the  Proteftant  religion  nmft  proceed  from  the 
perverfiott  of  the  royal  family.  Bj  infifting  on 
foch  topics,  he  drew  on  himfelf  the  fecret  indig- 
nation of  the  duke  of  Youk,  of  which  he  fobn  felt 
the  fetal  coniequences;  When  Ai^yle  took  the 
teft  as  a  privy  counfellor^  he  fubjoined,.  in  the 
duke's  pielence,  an>  explanation  which  he  had  be- 
fore hand  communicated  to  that  prince,  and  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  approved  by  him.  It  was 
in  thefe  wprds.  **  I  have  confideved  the  teft,,  and 
am 'very  defirous  of  g^vin^  obedience  as  far  as  I 
can.  I  am  confident  that  the  parliament  never 
intended  to  impofe  contrad^ory  oaibx;  therefore 
1  think  no  man  can  explain  it  but  for  himfelf.  Ac- 
cordingly I  take  it  as  far  as  it  is-  cvnfifient  *witb  //- 
/i(f3nd  the  Proteftant  religion.  And  I  do  declare, 
that  I  mean  not  ta  bind  myiell>  in  my  ftatioi^ 


tion  of  it  to  be  fn^iended  till  fiirther  oi:ders.  Ar- 
gyle, however,  few  no  reafon  to  truft  to  the  juf- 
Sce  or  mercy  of  ftich  enemies :  He  made  his  efcape* 
from  prifon,.  andr  till  he  could  find  a  ftiip  for  HoI« 
1and,.concealedhdnfe]f  for  (bme  timoe  in  London- 
The  king  heard  of  his  luiidng  pfoce.  But  would 
not  fiiffer  bin*  to  be  arrefted*.  All  the  parts,  how- 
ever^ of  his  fentence,^  fo  far  as  the  government  inr 
Scotland  had  powers  were, rigbroufiy  executed; 
his  eftate  was  confifeat^,  hiis  arms  revei^  and 
torn;  Having  got  over  to  Holland,  he  remained 
there  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of' 
Charles  IT.  Buf  thiniing  himfelf  at  lib«^Y»  ^* 
fore  the  coronation  of  James  II.  to  exert  himfelf 
tft  diderto  recover  the  conftitotion  by  force  o£ 
arms,  he  conceited'  measures  with  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  went  to^  Scotland,  to  aifemble  hia 
friends :  but  not  meeting  with  the  fuccefii  he  ex- 
peded,  he  was  taken  prifoner ;  and  being  carried 
to  Edinburgh,  was  beheaded  upon  his  fonner  un- 
juft frntence,  June  30,  i68y.  He  ihowed  great 
conftancyaiM  courage  under  his  misfortunes:  oit 
the  diiy  of  his  death  he  ate  his  dinner  very  chear-w 
fully :  and,  according  to  cuftom,  flept  atter  it  a 

auarter  of  an-  hour  or  mbie,  very  foundly.  At 
le  place  of  execution,  he  made  a  ftiort,  grave>, 
and  reltgibus  fpeech  ;•  and",  after  folemnly  declar- 
ing that  he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  fiibmittcd  to. 
death  with  great  firmneft. 

(j,)  Campbell,  Archibald^  fhft  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, fon  to  the  preceding,  (N®  a.)  was  an  aftive 
promotev  of  the  nevolution.  He  came  over  witK 
the  Prince*  of  Ovange  ;:  was  admitted  into  the  con- 
vention as  Earl  of  Argyle,  though  his  father*s  at- 
tainder was  not  reverifcd  r  and  in  the  claim  of 
rights  the  ientence  againft  him  was  declared  t<» 
be,  what  moft  certain!  v  it  Was,  a  reproach  upon 
the  nation.  The  eftabiifliment  of  the  crown  upon 
the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange  be;ng  carried 
by  a  great  majority  in  the-  bco^iftl  conf^ntTotr, 
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ee  e^  was  fent  from  the  nobility,  with  Sir  James  counby. 
ontgomerv  and  Sir  John  OakTmple  from  the 
barons  and  boroughs,  to  offer  the  crown,  in  the 
name  of  the  convention,  to  their  Majefties,  and 
tendered  them  the  coronation  oath;  for  which, 
and  many  other  eminent  fervicesi  he  was  admit- 
ted a  member  of  the  privjr  council,  and,  in  1690, 
made  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  TreaTury.  He  was 
afterwards  made  a  colonel  of  the  Scots  horfe 
guards;  and,  in  1694,  one  of  the  extraordinary 
Iiords  of  Sefiion.  He  was  iikewife  created  Duke 
of  Argyle,  Marquis  of  Kintyre  and  Lorn,  ^.  in 
1701.  He  fent  over  a  regiment  to  Flanders  for 
lung  William's  fervice,  the  oflicers  of  which  were 
chiefly  of  his  own  name  and  &mily,  who  bravelj 
diftinguifhed  themfclves  through  the  whole  courle 
of  the  war.  |ie  married  £lizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Lionel  TalmaOi  of  Helmingham  in  Suffolk, 
by  whom  he  left  iffue  two  fons,  (See  N.  4,  and  6.) 
and  a  daughter.  Lady,  Anne  married  to  James  earl 
of  Bute. 

(4.)  Campbell,  Archibald,  3d  D.  of  Argyle, 
the  youngeft  fon  of  the  preceding,  (N**  3.)  was 
born  at  Hamhpufe,  In  England,  in  June  16 Si,  and 
educated  at  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  He  after- 
wards (tudied  the  law  at  Utrecht ;  but  upon  his 
father  being  created  a  Duke,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
a  military  life,  and  ferved  fome  time  under  the 
4uke  of  Marlborough*  Upon  quitting  the  army, 
he  applied  to  the  acquifition  of  that  knowledge 
which  would  enable  him  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
political  world.  In  1705,  he  was  conftituted  trea. 
lurer  of  Scotland,  and  made  a  confiderable  figure 
in  Parliament,  though  he  was  only  %$  years  of  age. 
In  i7o6f  he  was  appointed  one  or  th^  commiffion- 
ers  for  treating  of  the  union ;  and  created  Earl  of 
Iflay,  Lord  Omfay,  &c.  In  17089  he  was  made 
an  extraordinary  Lord  of  Seflion ;  and  when  the 
Union  was  effeded,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  16 
Peers  for  Scotland,  in  the  firft  Pariiament  of  Great 
Britai^and  was  conftantly  ele^ed  to  every  fuc- 
ceedin^arliament  till  his  death,  except  the  4th* 
In  17x0,  he  was  made  lordjuftice  general :  in  1711(1 
he  was  called  to  the  privy  cot^ncil ;  and  upon  the 
acceffton  of  George  L  he  was  nominated  lord  re- 
f  ifter  of  Scotland.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out 
in  17x59  he  took  arms,  in  defence  of  the  houfb  of 
HanoverjiHand  by  his  prudent  condu<ft  in  the  Weft 
Higlands,  he  prevented  General  Gordon,  at  the 
head  of  3000  men,  from  penetrating  into  the  coun- 
try, and  raidng  levies.  He  afterwards  joined  his 
brother  at  Stirling,  and  was  wounded  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  Dumblain.  In  17)5,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  privv  ieal ;  and,  from  this  time,  he 
was  entrufled  with  the  management  of  Scottiih 
affairs.  In  17349  upon  hisrefigninff  the  privy  feal, 
he  was  made  deeper  of  the  great  leal,  which  office 
he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  John,  (N^  6.)  he  fucceeded  to  the  duke- 
dom, and  all  his  other  titles.  He  was  ele&ed 
chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen ;  and  la- 
boured to  promote  the  intereft  of  that  as  well  m 
of  the  other  univerlities  of  Scotland.  He  particu- 
larly encouraged  the  fchool  of  phyfic  at  Edin- 
burgh, Which  has  now  acquired  fo  high  a  reputa- 
tion. Having  the  chief  management  of  Scottiih  af- 
fairs, he  was  alfo  extremely  attentive  to  promote 
the  travel  manufadturcs,  and  improVtmcnt«  of  his 
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It  Was  by  bis  ^vice  that*  after  the  r- 
beltion'in  17459  the  Hi^anders  were  employed 
in  the  royal  army.  He  was  a  man  of  great  endow- 
ments both  natural  and  acquired,  well  Teifed  io 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  pofTeiTed  cooftdetabb 
parliamentary  abOities.  He  was  Iikewife  eminent 
tor  his  (kill  in  human  nature,  had  great  talents  for 
converiation,  and  bad  colleded  one  of  the  rooft 
valuable  private  libraries  in  Great  Britain.  He 
built  a  very  magnificent  feat  at  Jnverary.  The 
faculties  of  his  mind  continued  found  aad  vigor> 
ous  till  his  death,  April  15, 1 76?,  in  his  79th  year. 
He  was  married,  but  had  no  iflue ;  and  was' fuc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  eftates,  by  John  Campbell, 
fon  of  the  hon.  John  Campbell  of  Manmcve,  who 
was  the  %d  fon  of  Archibakl  the  9th  eaH  of  Aigyh-. 
(5.)  Campbell,  Geor^,  D.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.'  £.. 
late  Principal  of  Marifichal  College,  AberJeiai, 
was  the  fon  of  the  rev.  CoUn  Campbell^  one  of  the 
minifters  of  that  city :  and  was  boni  in  1719,  and 
educated  in  it. — In  1750^  be  was  appointed  min»i> 
fter  of  Banchory-Taman ;  in  1756,  tnmflated  to 
Aberdeen ;  in  1759,  €holen> principal  of  Mariiclwl 
College,  and  in  1771,  pro£f0br  of  divinity.  He 
married  Mifs  Grace  Farquharfon  of  WhitehooP, 
who  died  in  1795,  without  ilTue.  He  himietf 
died,  April. 6,  1796,  aged  77.  As  a  public  teachef 
he  was  long  admired  for  the  ekar  and  copious 
mani^ri  in  which  he  illuftrated  the  great  dodrioes 
and  precepts  of  religion,  and  the  ftrength  and  e* 
nergy  with  which  he  enforced  tbem.  Convinced  ot 
the  truth  and  infinite  confequences  of  what  ievt> 
lation  teaches,  he  was  anxious  to  carry  the  iame 
conviftion  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  and  deli- 
vered his  difcouries  with  that  zeal,  which  is  the 
refult  of  iincerity  combined  with*cleaniefs  or 
judgmSit.  As  an  author,  his  reputation  is  fpread 
thVouffh  every  civilized  nation.  He  eariy  entered 
the  lifts,  as  a  champion  for  Chriftianitjr  vainft  one 
of  its  moft  acute  opponents :  and  while  he  trium- 
phantly refuted  his  arguments,  comHianded  his 
refped  by  the  handfome  and  dexterous  jnaoner  in 
which  he  conduced  his  de6ence.  In  politics,  he 
avoided  thofe  extremes  into  which  men  of  violent 
paffions  are  too  apt  to  .run.  He  cberiihed  that 
patriotifin,  which,  while  it  leads  its  polleHbr  to 
endeavour  to  promote  the  greateft  poffible  happi- 
nefs  of  his  own  country,  is  ftill  fubfervient  to  uui- 
verfal  benevolence.  Firmly  attached  to  the  Hri- 
ti/h  coiiftitution,  he  was  animated  with  that  love 
of  liberty  which  it  infpires,  and  was  equally  averk 
to  defpotiilin  and  popular  anarchy.  Party  fpiric 
he  considered  as  having  an  unhappy  tendency  tu 
Aibvert  the  Iseft  principles  of  the  human  mind, 
and  ttt  clothe  the  moft  iniquitous  anions  with  the 
moft  fpecious  appearances.  The  following  is  a 
lift  of  his  works :  u  A  Serm^  before  iJbe  Synod  ^ 
Aberdeen  \  1751,  8vo.  4.  An  Effaj  en  Miracles  \ 
in  answer  to  Mr  Hume:  176 1.  This  work  was 
quickly  tranflated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  Gtr- 
man.  3.  A  Sermon  bejore  the  Society  for  propaga- 
ting  Ctrifiian  knowledge  i  1771.  4-  Another  U- 
fare  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  5.  The  PhiJofopby  </ 
RbetorU :  in  s  vols  8vo,  1776.  In  this  work  tbe 
laws  of  elegant  compohtion  and  criticiiisk4n!  laid 
.down  with  great  perfpicuity.  6.  A  Sermon^  en 
AUfgiancef  preached  on  the  king*s  fafi  day : 


4:^    Of  ^thii  work  6coj  copies,  esiar^ 
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Mten,  weit  printed  in  lamo,  at^h^  cxpence  of. 
govel  amenta  ami  i^nt  to  AtnericH ;  but  the  Ame- 
rican revolution  was  by  that  time,  too  far  advan- 
ced to  be  ftopt  by  any  writings  whatever.     7.  jfn 
Addrefs  to  iki  peopU  of  ScotUtnd^  on.  the  Alarms 
rat  fed  hy  what  is  culUd  the  Popijb  BUI:  8vo,  l^%o, 
Tbis  is  a  powerful  diiruafive  firorm  bl^btry^  and 
every  fpecies  of  religious  perfecufion.   8.  A  tram/' 
iaiion  of  the  Go/pthf  tujitb  preliminary  ^Dijf-rtations  : 
a  voh  8vo,  1793.    J'his  was  his  laft  and  greateft 
vroik ;  the  fruit  of  copious  erudition  and  unweari- 
ed application,  tor  about  30  years :  and  will  lead 
the  attentive  reader  to  regret  tliat  the  othef  books 
of  the.  New  TelUment  had  not  been  elucidated  by 
the  fame  judicious  author. 
•    (6.)  Campakll,  John,  id  duke  of  Argylc  and 
Oreenwich,  eldeft  fon  of  Archibald,  CN®  j.)  was 
bom  Od.  lo,  1680 :  and  on  the  very  day  when  his 
grandfather  fuffered  ar  Edinburgh,  fell  from  a  win- 
dow 3  Itoric^  high  without  receiving  any  fiurt.   At 
the  age  of  15,  he  had  made  a  cc^nliderabie  progrefe 
in  clallical  learning,   fiis  father  then  perceived  and 
encouraged  his  n>jlitary  difpolition,  and  introduced 
him  to  king  William^  who  in  1694  gave  him  the 
comm<iiud  of  a  regiment.    In  this  fituation'  he  i^e- 
mained  till  the  death  of  his  father  in  170.^  'f  when 
becoming  duke' of  Argyle,  he  .was  foon  after  iworn 
of  queen 'Anne's  privy  council,  made  captain  of 
the  Scotch  horfe  guards,  and  appointed  one  of  trie 
extraordinary  loids  of  feifion.   In  1 704^  the  queen, 
riviving  the  Scottilb  order  of  the.tbillle,  inftalled 
the  duke  ode  of  the  knights^,  and  foon  after  ap- 
pointed him  high  coinmiiiioaer.to  the  Scotch  par- 
liament) whercj  being  of  great  fervice  in  pro- 
moting the  intended  union y  he  was  on  his  return 
created  a  jjeer  of  £ngland«  and  in  1 710.  was  made 
knight  of  the  garter.    He  firft  diftinguiihed  him-. 
felf  at  the  battle  of  Oifdenard;  Where  he  com- 
manded as  brigadier-general,  with  all  the  bravery 
of  youth  and  the  candu(5t-of  a  veteran  oiHcer. 
He  was  prefent  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
at  the  fiegc  of  Gbei>t,  aitd  took  pDiTellion  of  the 
town.     He  had  alfo  a  coniiderable  ihare  in  the 
vidhiry  of  Malplaquet,  by  diflodging  the  French. 
from  the  wood  of  Sart,  and  gaining  a  poft  of  great 
c.  >niequence.    In  this  iharp  engagement,  fev(^ral 
mufl^et  balls  paifett  through  the  duke's  clothes, 
hat,  and  peruke.    Soon  after  he  was  fent  to  take 
the  comxnand  in  Spain ;  and,  after  the  redudion 
of  Port  Mahon,'he  returned  to  England.    Having 
now  a  feat  in  the  boufe  of  lords,  he  cenfured  the 
meafuiies  of  the  miniftry  with  fuch  freedom,  that 
all  his  places  were  difpofed  of  to  other  noblemen } 
but  at  the  acceflion  of  George  I.  he  recovered  his 
influence.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the. rebellion  in 
1715,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  in  North 
Britain ;  and  was  ti^e  principal  caufe  of  the  total 
extinction,  at  that  time,  of  the  rebellion  in  Scot* 
laad,  with  little  bloodihed.    In  dire<ft  oppofition 
to  that  part  of  the  army  he  commanded,  at  tlie 
head  of  all  his  Campbells  was  placed  Campbell 
earl  of  Braidalbhi,  a  nobleman  of  the  i&me  family 
and  kindred. .  The  confeqqence  wasy  that  both 
iets  of  Campbells,  from  family  affedion,  refuiecf 
to  ftrike  a  fkroke,  and  retired  out  of  tht;  battle. 
He  arrived  at  London  March  6th,  1716,  and  was 
in  high  favour:  but,  to  the  furprife  of  people  of 
all  ranks,  he  was  in  a  few  months  diveitcd  of  all 
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his  employments ;  and  from  this  period,  to  tjtif 
he  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  civil  capacity,  by  his  un> 
corrupted  patriot ifra  and   manly  eloquence.    In 
the  bejjinning  of  T719,  he  was  again  admiftedinto 
favour,  appointed  lord  fteward  of  the  houfhold* 
and  in  April  following  was  created  duk^  of  Green- 
wich.   He  continued  in  the  adminiftration  during 
all  the  remaining  f)art  of  that  reign ;  and,  after  the 
acceffion  of  king  George  II,.  till  April  j  740 ;  when 
he  delivered  a  fpccch  with  fuch  warmth,  that  the 
rainiftry  being  highly  offended,  he  was  again  dif- 
milfed  from  his  employments.    Tor  thefe,  howe- 
ver, on  the  change  of  the  miniflry,  he  was  foon 
rcftored;  but  not  approving  of  the  meafures  o^ 
tie  nt'w  miniftry  more  than  thofe  of  the  old,  he 
gave  up  all  his  pofts  for  the  laft  time,  and*  neves' 
after  engaged  in  affairs  of  (late.    He  hot?  enjoyed 
privacy  and  retirement ;  and  died  of  a  paralytic 
diforder  on  the  4th  Odt.  1743.   A  very  noble  mo-* 
numcnt  was  erd<fted  in  Weftrrfinftef-Abbey,  exe-* 
cuted  by  the  ingeiiioiis  RoubilUac,  to  his  mcmpry^ 
Though  never  firit  minilter,  he  was  a  very  able 
ftatefnran  and  politician  ^  and  iieadily  and  inflexi- 
bly fixed  in  thofe  principles  he  believed  to  be 
rijjht.    His  delicacy  and  honour  were  fo  great* 
that  it  hurt  him  to  be  even  fufpe^ed )  witnelk 
tnat  application  faid  to  be.  made  to  bii\by  one  <^ 
the  adherents  of  the  Stuart  family  before  the  laft 
rebellion,  in  order  to  gain  hift  intereft,  whieh  watf» 
coniiderable  both  in  Scotland  and  England.    He 
impiediately  Tent  the  letter  to  the,fecretary  o£ 
ftate )  and  it  vexed  him  much  even  to  have  an  ap-« 
plication  mide  him,  left  any  perfoiv..(hou1d  think 
him  capable  of  ading  a  double  paft^  •When  He 
tJiought  meafures  wrong  or  corrupt,  he  cared  not; 
who  was  the  author,  however  great  or  powerful 
he  might  be  5  witnefsliis  boldly  attacking  the  great 
diike  of  Marlborough  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  about 
his  forage  and  army  contracts  in  Flanders,  in  the! 
very  zenith  of  his  power  and  popularity,  though 
in  all  other  refpeds  he  was  the  moft  able  general 
of  his  time.    The  duke  of  Argyle,  of\  M  <x:ca- 
fions,  fpoke  Well,  with  a  hrm,  manly,  j^  noble 
eloquence ;  and  feenis  to  deferve  tlic,  charadef 
given  him  by  Pope : 

Argyle  the  ftate»*s  whoie  thundet'  bom  to  wield^ 
And  Ihake  alike  the  fenate  and  the  $eld. 
In  private  life/  the  juke's  conduft  was.  highly  ex-* 
emplary.  He  was  an  affeiStionate  hulband  and  an 
indulgent  nufter.*  He  feldom  parted  with  his  fer- 
vantsrtill  age  had  rendered  them  incapable  of  theif 
employments  J  and  then  he  made  provifion  for 
their  fubfiftence.  He  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  and 
particularly  to  perfons  of  merit  in  diflrefs :  but  ^ 
though  he  wag  ready  to  patronize  defcrving  per-». 
ions,  he  w^as  extremely  cautious  not  to  deceive 
any  by  laviih  promiics,  or  leading  them  to  form 
vain  expedations.  He  was  a  ftridl  oeconomift, 
and'^paidjiis  tradefmen  pundoally  every  month  j 
and  though  he  maintained  the  dignity  or  bis  rank, 
he  took  Care  that  no  part  of^his  income  (hould  be 
Wafted  in  empty  pomp  of  unneceffary  expences) 
He  was  twice  married }  dnd  left  five,  daughters, 
but  no  male  iffue.  The  titles  of  duke  and  earl  of 
Greenwich  and  baron  of  Chatham  became  extin^: 
at  his  death ;  but  in  his  other  titles  he  was  fu£- 
ceeded  by  his  younger  brother,  (N®  4.)  Archibald 
«arl  of  Hay. 
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(;.)  CASffFBEtL,  Jottn,  L.  L.  D.  an  eminent  hif- 
toncaJy  biographical,  and  political  writer,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1707-8.  He  was  the  4th 
Ion  of  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  Efq.  by  £liz. 
Smith  of  Windfor  m  Berkfliire,  a  defcendant  of  the 
poet  Waller.  At  5  jrears  of  age,  he  watf  brought 
from  Scotland  to  Windfor,  where  he  received  his 
education ;  and  was  placed  as  cleric  to  an  attorney. 
This  proftifion,  however,  he  never  followed ;  but 
by  a  clofe  application  to  fcience,  became  qualified 
to  appear  with  great  advantage  in  the  literary 
world.  In  1 736,  before  he  had  completed  his  30th 
year,  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  a  vols,  folio.  The 
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work  which  had  been  originally  begun  ifi  f  746^  ill 
the  Mttfeuntt  a  very  valuable  periodical  perform* 
ance,  printed  for  Dodfley.  There  is  no  produc* 
tion  of  his  that  has  met  with  a  better  reception. 
It  has  gone  through  fix  editions,  and  fiilly  defer- 
ved  this  encouragement.  The  next  great  under- 
taking which  called  for  the  exertion  w  bis  abilities 
and  learning,  was  Tbe  Modem  Vmverfal  Hilary. 
Tliis  extenfive  work  was  pubiiihed,  in  detached 
parts,  till  it  amounted  to  16  vols  folio;  and  a  sd 
edition  of  it,  in  8vo,  began  to  appear  in  1759. 
The  parts  written  by  Mr  Campbell  were,  the  hiC 
tories  of  the  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  Spaniib,  French, 


Mi/itary  Hijlory  of  Prbue  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of   Swedifh,  Oaniih,  and  Oftend  Settlements  in  the 


Marihorougbj  enriched  ^ith  maps,  plans,  and  cuts. 
The  reputation  hence  acquired,  occafioned  him 
fi)on  after  to  be  folicited  to  take  a  part  in  the  jtn^ 
eient  Uni'vcrfai  Hijlory »  Whilft  employed  in  this 
capital  work,  Mr  Campbell  found  leifure  to  en- 
tertain the  world  with  other  produdHons.  In  1 7  39, 
he  publifhed  the  Trawls  and  A3^*entures  of  Ed- 
ward  Brownf  Efq  ;  8vo.  and  Memoirs  of  the  Ba^ 


Eaft  Indies ;  and  the  Hiftories  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  Portugal,-  Algarve,  and  Navarre ;  and  of 
France,  fromClovis  to  1656.  The  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  very  properly  and  honourably  confer* 
red  upon  him,  June  18,  1754*  by  the  oniverfity 
of  Glafgow.  His  favourite  work  was,  J  poliiUal 
furvey  of  Great  Britain;  %  vols  4tO,  publi(hed  a 
ihort  time  before  his  death ;  in  which  the  extent 


Jbaw  Duke  de  Ripperda;  8vo ;  reprinted,  with  im-  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  patriotic  fpirit,  are  e-^ 

provements,  in  1740.    Thefe  memoirs  were  fol-  qually  confpicuous.    £>f  Campbell's  reputation 

lowed,  in  1^41,  by  the  Concife  Hijlory  of  Spamjh  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country,  but  extend- 

j4merica  ;  8vo.    In  1742,  he  publiflied  A  Letter  ed  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  Europe.    As  a  ftriking 

P)  a  Friend  in  the  Country 9  on  the  Publication  of  inftance  of  this,  in  17749  the  emprels  of  Ruflia 

Thurloe*!  State  Paper j  ;  giving  an  account  of  their  honoured  him  with  a  prefent  of  her  pidure,  drawn 

dlfcovery,  importance,  and  utility:  alfo  the  ift  in-the_robes  worn  in  that  counti^  in  the  days  of 


and  %d  vols  of  his  Lives  of  the  Englijh  Admirals^ 
awd  other  eminent  Brttijb  Seamen.  The  two  re- 
maining vols,  were  completed  in  1744;  and  the 
whole,  not  long  after,  was  tranflated  into  Ger- 
man.   This  was  the  firft  of  Mr  Campbell's  woiics 


John  Bafiliowitz,  grand  duke  of  MuicoVy,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Q.  Elizabeth.  To  mani- 
feft  the  dolor's  ienfe  of  the  honour  done  him,  a 
fett  of  the  Political  Survey  of  Britain,  bound  in 
Morocco,  highly  ornamented,  and 


to  which  he  prefixed  his  name;  and  it  is  a  per-  with  a  letter  defcriptive  of  the  triumpns  and  felici- 
formance  of  great  acknowledged  merit.  In  1743,  ties  of  her  reign,  was  forwarded  to  St  PeteHburg^ 
he  publifhed  Hermippus  Revived \  a  ad  edition  of   and  conveyed  into  her  hands-  by  prince  OrlfifT, 


Which,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  came  out, 
fa  I749j  entitled,  **  Hermippus  Redivivw :  ^r, 
The  Sage* A  Triumfh  over  old  Age  and  the  Grave  : 
wherein  a  method  is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the 
life  and  vigour  of  man :  Including  a  Commentary 
vpon  an  Jtncient  Infcription,  in  which  this  great 
fccret  is  revealed ;  fupported  by  many  authoritits. 
The  whole  interfperfed  with  a  great  variety  of  re- 
markable and  well  attefted  relations."  This  extra- 
ordinary  trad  had  its  origin  irt  a  foreign  publica- 
tion;  but  it  was  wrought  up  to  perfe^ion  by  the 
additional  ingenuity  and  learning  of  Mr  Campbell, 
In  i744f  he  gave  to  the  public  in  a  vols,  folio,  his 
Voyage*  and  TravUy  on  Dr  Harris's  plan,  being 
a  very  diftinguifhed  improvement  of  that  collec- 
tion, which  appeared  in  170.?.  The  time  and 
care  employed  by  Mr  Campbell  in  this  important 
undertaking,  did  not  prevent  his  engaging  in  ano- 
ther great  work,  the  Bi^h^raphia  Britanniea,  which 


who  hPtd  refided  fome  /honths  in  this  kingdom. 
In  1736,  Dr  Campbell  married  Elizabeth,  daugh^ 
ter  of  Benjamine  Vobe,  of  Leominfter,  Gent, 
with  whom  he  lived'  near  40  years  in  the  grcstelt 
conjugal  happinefs.  He  feldom  went  abroad ;  but 
by  moderate  exercife  in  his  garden  or  houfe,  united 
with  the  ftridteft  temperance,  he  enjoyed  a  good 
ftate  of  health,  though  his  conftitution  was  deli- 
cate. His  domeftic  manner  of  living  did  not  pnv 
elude  him  from  a  very  extenfive  and  honourable 
acquaintance.  His  houfe,  eipecially  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  was  the  refort  of  the  moft  diftingnilhed 
perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  particularly  oi  fuch  as 
had  rendered  themfelves  eminent  by  their  know- 
ledge or  love  of  literature.  He  received  foreign-' 
ers,  who  were  fond  of  learning,  with  an  affability 
and  kindnefs  which  excited  in  them  the  higheft 
refpc^  and  veneration;  and  his  inftrudive  and 
eheerfiil  converiation  made  him  the  delight  of  his 


began  to  be  publiihed  iu  weekly -numbers  in  1745,  ^ends  in  general.  He  was,  during  the  latter  part 

and  extended  to  7  vols  folio;  but  his  articles  were  of  his  life,  ap^ent  for  the  province  of  Georgia  in 

only  in  the  firft  4  vols ;  of  which,  Dr  Kippis  ob-  North  America ;  and  died  in  1775,  aged  67.   His 

ferves,  tliey  conftitute  the  prime  merit.    When  literary  knowledge  was  by  no  means  confined  t^ 

the  late  Mr  Dodfley  formed  the  defign  of  tife  Pre'  the  fubje<ts  on  which  he  treated  as  an  author ;  he 

cepton  which  appeared  in  1748,  Mr  Campbell  was  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  and  had 

afked  to  affift  in  it.    The  parts  written  by  him  read  even  much  in  medicine.    He  was  eminently 

were  the  Introduction  to  Chronology,  and  the  verfed  in  the  different  parts  of  iacred  literature ; 

Dilcourfe  on  Trade  and  Commerce,  both  of  which  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  languages  extended 

difplayed  an  extenfive  fund  of  knowledge  upon  not  cwily  to  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  among 

thefe  fubjeas.    In  1750,  he  publifhed  the  firft  fe-  the  ancient,  and  to  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spa- 

parate  edition  of  his  Prejent  State  of  Europe  t  a  aiOif  Portugueie,  and  Dtttch>  among  the  modem ; 

•  but 
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l>iit  HVewjfe  to  the  Oriental  tongues, 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greek  language.  His  at- 
tainment of  fiich  a  variety  of  knowledge  was  ex- 
ceedingly aiTifted  by  a  memory  furprifingly  reten- 
tive, and  which  indeed  aftonifbed  every  perfon 
with  whom  he  was  converfant.  In  communica- 
ting his  ideas,  he  had  an  nncommon  readinefsand 
facility ;  and  the  ftyle  of  his  works  was  perfpicu- 
ou8»  eafy^  flowing,  and  harmonious.  To  all  thefe 
accompliftiments,  Dr  Campbell  added  the  more 
important  virtues  of  a  moral  and  pious  charader. 
liis  difpoGtion  was^ntle,  and  his  manners  obli- 
ging. He  was  the  teudereft  of  huibands,  a  moft 
indulgent  parent,  a  kind  maft«r,  a  firm  and  (incere 
friend.  To  his  great  Creator  he  paid  the  conllant 
and  ardent  tribute  of  devotion,  duty,  and  reve- 
rence ;  and  in  his  correfp^ndences  he  ibowed  that 
a  fenfe  of  piety  was  always  neareft  his  heart. 

(8.)  Campbell,  a  county  of  Virgmia,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Fluvanna,  which  divides  it 
from  Amherft,  E.  by  Charlotte  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward  counties,  NE.  by  Buckingham,  W.  by 
Franklin  and  Bedford  coi  .ties,  and  S.  by  Pittfyl- 
vania.  It  is  45  m.  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth, 
and  contains  7,685  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,488 
are  flavea. 

( I.)  C  AMPBELTON,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in 
Argyliihire,  fo  named  about  A.  D.  1700,  from 
the  town,  (N**  %,)  and  formerly  called  Ceann- 
LOCH,  and  Kilker&an,  from  an  ancient  pariih 
united  with  it.  But  its  moft  ancient  name,  by 
which  a  part  of  it  is  ftill  known,  was  Dalruadbainf 
from  its  having  been  the  capiul  of  the  Dal  re  u- 
oiNiAM  or  ancient  Scottish  kingdom.  See  Dal- 
p.UADHAiN.  It  coniifts  of  a  large  fe^ion  of  the 
peninfulaof  Kintyre,  about  16  Engliih  miles  long 
from  N.  to  S.  15  broad  at  the  N.  end*  and  9  at 
the  S.  but  fomewhat  narrower  in  the  middle. 
The  climate  is  mild,  but  the  air  is  moift.  The 
foil  is  various;  partly  (and,  partly  arable  and 
marlh,  but  chiefly  improveable  mofs.  Bear,  oats, 
potatoes,  beans,  and  flax  are  the  chief  produce. 
About  2500  bolls  of  com  are  imported  annually. 
The  population  in  1791,  as  ftated  In  the  rev.  Or 
John  Smith's  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  8  700,  and 
bad  increafed  4103  fince  1755.  The  Dreftimates 
the  number  of  horfes  to  be  about  1100,  and  that 
of  iheep  and  black  cattle  about  5000  each.  The 
pariib  abounds  with  coals,  peats,  and  fuller's 
•earth.  For  the  improvement  of  the  pariih,  Dr 
S^mith  propofes,  that  the  lower  grounds  fhould 
be  inciofed,  and  the  higher  flocked  with  (heep4 
^'  But  God  forbid !  (adds  he)  that  the  people,  as 
in  other  places  ihould  be  obliged  to  remove  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  Iheep.  The  principal  pro- 
prietor vviz.  the  D.  of  Argyll)  has  happily  difco- 
vered  all  along  a  marked  averfion  to  remove  his 
people;  akid  often  refufed  the  higher  offers  of  the 
few,  for  poifeliions  held  at  inferior  rents  by  the 
nany."  The  Dr  farther  propofes,  the  introduc- 
tiM  of  planting,  the  growing  of  wheat,  the  raif- 
ing  of  green  crops,  and  the  eftabliihment  of  ma* 
■ufadures,  as  means  of  .meliorating  the  condition 
pfthepegplc.  He  condemns  the  herring  filhery, 
in  which  the  people  have  been  long. employed,  as 
^  •  game  9f  bmmar£^  compared  with  a^^riculture 
and  manuaAvres.  And  he  alfo  thinks  it  would 
^  beneficial  to  afaoIiBi  their  next  principal  bu£« 
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He  was  nefs,  the  diftilling  of  whilky;  which  amounted 
to  16,150  gallons  in  1794.  ^  Were  it  not  (he  fays) 
for  preventing  the  temptation  of  finuggling,  a 
duty  next  to  a  prohibition  would  be  mercy,**  But 
when  we  confider  the  veiy  high  tax  upon  malt 
liquor,  the  very  low  £are  or  the  Highlander^  in  ge- 
neral, the  coldnefs  of  their  climate,  and  their  ha- 
bitude to  this  beverage^  fo  long  eftablilhed  by 
cuftom  as  to  be  almoft  conftitutional,  we  are  apit 
to  think  it  would  be  no  fmall  cruelty  to  deprive 
them  of  this  «  their  doUyfarti*  as  the  Dr  ftiles 
it ;  efpecially  as  he  acknowledges,  that  they  <<  are 
feldom  guilty  of  excefi**  in  it,  and  that  very  few 
are  given  to  drunkennefs.  Even  their  health,  we 
apprehend,  ^ould  be  endangered  by  fuch  an  in- 
novation, if  deprived  of  their  chief  medicine  and 
only  cordialf  in  a  part  of  the  country,  where  ho 
fubftitute  could  be  found  to  fupply  the  deficient 
cy. 

fa.)  Campbblton,  or  7  a  town  in  the  a- 
1.)  CAMPBELTOWN,  \  bove  parifli  (1^^  t.) 
feated  on  the  lake  of  Kilkerran,  on  the  eaftem 
ftiore  of  Kintyre,  -of  which  it  is  the  capitaL 
It  has  a  good  harbour ;  and  is  now  a  very  con- 
fiderable  place,  though  within  thefe  fixty  years 
only  a  p^ty  fifhing  town.  It  has  in  fad  beeti 
created  by  the  fiihery:  for  it  was  appointed 
the  plaoe  of  rendezvous  for  the  bufles ;  and  above 
a 60  have  been  feen  in  the  harbour  at  once.  The 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  8000 
in  number.  Campbelton  has  a  poll  office,  but 
Dr  Smith  juftly  remarks,  ^  it  is  much  lefs  ufefnl 
to  the  people  and  lefs  produdtive  to  the  revenue, 
than  it  would  otherwife  be,**'  if  there  were  run- 
ncrs  to  deliver  the  letters,  to  thofe  who  do  not 
know  when  to  call  for  themy  and  Whofe  letters, 
for  want  of  HD^&fecondJigbu  9i%  often  returned  as 
dead.  The  damon  of  manu&dtures  is  begun,  50 
weavers  being  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  and 
many  young  girls  in  tambouring  muflins.  Two 
public  libraries  are  alfo  eftablilhed  on  eafy  terms, 
and  a  good  fchool,  with  two  teachers.  This  town 
was  eredted  into  a  royal  burgh  in  1701,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  provoft,  1  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild, 
treafurer  and  counfellors.  It  joins  with  Air,  Ir- 
vine, Inverary  and  Rothfay,  in  fending  a  member 
to  parliament.  It  lies  176  m.  W.  by  S.  frona 
Edinbui-gh.    Lon.  5.  30.  W.  Lat.  jj.  09.  N. 

(3.)  Campreltowk,  a  village  of  Dauphin 
county,  Pennfylvania ;  fituated  near  a  branch  of 
Quitipihilla  creek.  It  is  13  miles  £.  of  Harrifburg, 
and  96  NW.  of  Philad<;Iphia.  Lon.  o.  a^,  W. 
Lat.  40.  17.  N. 

CAMPDEN,  a  town  of  Glouccfterihire,  con- 
taining about  aoo  houfes;  famous  for  its  Aock- 
ing  manufadures.  It  has  4  fairs,  and  a  mar- 
ket on  Wed.  It  lies  10  m.  from  Stpw,  ao  from 
Tewkftjury,  aa  NE.  of  Gloucefter,  and  87  NW. 
by  W.  or  London.  Lon.  i.  50.  W.  Lat«  $%. 
4.N. 

(i.)  CAMPEACHY,  a  town  of  Mexico,  feate4 
on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  bay  (N*  a.)  It  is  defend-, 
ed  by  a  good  wall  and  ftrong  forts ;  but  is  neither 
fo  rich,  nor  carries  on  fuch  a  trade,  as  formerly ; 
having  been  the  port  for  the  fale  of  lo^od,  the 
place  where  it  is  cut  being  about  30  miles  diftant. 
it  was  taken  by  the  Englifli  in  1596 ;  by  the  buc 
canceers  in  1650  and  1678 ;  and  xpi  the  FUbufters 
LllU    ^  .       of 
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of  St  DomingQ  in  1685,  v.-bo  At  it  on 

blew  up  the  cituiel.    Lon.  9  j.  57.  \y,    Lat.  .19. 

%o,  N. 

(a.)CAMPEACHY  BAY,  a  bay  of  N.  America, 
on  the  W.  coaft  of  Yucatan. 

(3  )  Cam  PEACHY  WOOD,  in  botany.    See  H^t- 

IWATOXYLUM. 

CAMPEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Overyny.    It  hns 

ft  citadel  and  a  harbour;  but  the  Jitter  is  almoft 

chocked  up  with  find.   It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch. 

in  1^78,  and  by  the  Frwich  in  1671;  but  they  a- 

bandoned  it  in  1673.    It  is  feated  near  the  mouth 

of  the  river  Yflel,  on  the  ^uider  See.    I.on.  5. 

35.  E.  Lat.  y».  .18.  N. 

*  CAMPESTRAL,  rr^f.  [ramp-firis,  Lat.]  Grow- 
th :«  <:^Ua       t'U., ^.  ■  *_:_  u. '-u  •    ^1.  -  __i  '^   A 


Ing  in  fields.— The  mountain  fcleech  isthe  whiteft  ; 
t>ut  the  eambfftral^  or  wild  beech,  is  blacker  and 
tnore  durable.  Mortimer^ 

CAMPESTRE,  in  antiquity,  a  cover  for  the 
privities,  worn,  by  the  Roman  foldiers  in  tlieir 
field  exerclfes;  being  girt  under  the  navel,  and 
hanging  down  to  the  kn^s.  The  name  is  form- 
ed irom  iampusf  the  field,  where  they  performed 
-thefe  exercifes. 

( I.)  *  CAMP-FIGHT,  n.  f.  An  old  word  for  com. 
^d/.— For  their  trial  by  eamp-fffht^  the  accuftr 
pras,  with  the  peril  of  his  own  body  to  prove  the 
accufed  guilty  \  and,  by  offering  him  his  glove  or 
jgantlet,  to  challenge  him  to  hie  trial  Hake<ivill. 

^{2*)  Cahip  fight,  among  our  old  law  writers, 
^s  (pelt  K AMP  FiGHt.  We  therefore  refer  the 
tt^ader,  for  an  account  of  this  obfolete  mode  of 
legal  duelling  to  that  article. 

(i.)  •  CAMPHIRE  rree.  n,  f.  [cnmpboray  Lat.] 
There  are  twp  forts  of  this  tree }  one  is  a  native  of 
•^hc  ifle  of  Borneo,  from  which  the  beft  tamphire  is 
taken,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  natural  exfiida- 
tion  frona  the  tree,  produced  in  fuch  places  where 
the  bark  of  the  Iree  has  been  wounded  or  cut. 
The  other  fort  is  a  native  ojf  Japan,  which  Dr 
Kempfer  defcribes  to  b*  ^  kind  of  bay,  bearing 
black  or  purple  berries,  and  from  whence  tlie  in- 
habitants prepare  their  fflw^^i/y,  by  making  a 
iimple  decodion  of  the  root  and  wood  of  this  tree. 
Cut  into  fmall  pieces ;  but  this  fort  of  eampfMre  is, 
in  value,  eighty  or  an  hundred  tinges  lefs  than  the 
true  Bomean  campbire.  Miller, —It  is  oftener  ufed 
for  the  gum  of  this  tree. 
*   (ft.)  CAMPHtRE, ')a  folid  concrete  juice  ex- 

CAMPHOR,  or  >  traded  from  the  wood  Of 

CAMPHOR  A,  J  the  laurus  camphora.  Pure 
camphire  is  very  white,  pelhicid,  fomewhat  unc- 
tuous; of  a  bitterifh  aromatic  talte,  yet  accom- 
panied with  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs;  of  a  very  ira^ rant 
imell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  rofcmary,  but  much 
Ibronger.  It  has  been  long,  efteemed  one  of  the 
inoft  efficacious  diaphoretics,  and  is  celebrated 
in  fevers,  malignant  and  epidemical  diftempers, 
In  deliria,  alfo^  where  opiates  could  not  procure 
peep,  but  rather  aggravated  the  fymptoms,  it  ha« 
often  been  obferved  to  procure  it.'  ISee  Chemist- 
aY,  Laukus,  and  Materia  Mf.dica. 

CAMPHORATA,  the  name  given  by  Tour- 
fiefort  to  the  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Linnseus 
Camphokouma. 

*  CAMPHORATE.  odh'ihomtamphora^  Lat.] 
Impregnated  with  camphn-e.-— By  Ihaking  the  fa- 
Sine  and  campborate  liquors  together,  we  ealUy 
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fire  ami    confounded  them  into  one  high-coloiired  liquor. 

CAMPHORATED  spirit  of  wime  is  4  re- 
medy frequently  applied  externally  in  cafes  of  in« 
flammjition,  hruifes,  fprains,  &c. 

CAMPIlt^ROSMA,  in  botany,  ftinfcing  ground 
pine,  a  gtnus  of  the  tetrandiia  ordi*r,  in  the  mo- 
nody nia  clafs  of  plants :  ranking  in  the  natural  in^:- 
tliocl  under  the  i  ith  ordt^r,  Holoraceae.  The  calyx 
is  pit chei--fh aped  and  indented,  thtre  is  no  corol- 
la ;  and  the  capfule  contains  a  fingle  feed.  It  is  re- 
puted cephalic  and  nervine  5  though  little  ufed  in 
modern  praAice.  It  takes  the  name  from  its  fmelt, 
which  bears  fome  ri.-ftrmblance  to  that  of  camphor. 
There  are  4  fpecies     Of  thefe  the  principal  is. 


Camphorosma  moxspeliensis,  which  grows 
by  the  road  fide  in  Languedoc,  ai^d  efp«naj)y 
about  Montpclier.  It  has  been  produced  as  a 
fpecific  for  the  dropfy,  and  afthma.  Mr  Burt  let 
has  given  its  hiftory,  analyfis,  and  an  account  of 
its  virtues. 

CAMPHUYSEN,  Dirk  Theodore  Raphael,  an 
eminent  painter,  born  at  Gorcum  in  15  &6.  He 
learned  the  art  from  Govertzc,  but  foon  far  fur- 
palled  his  mafter.  He  had  an  uncommon  ger.ius, 
and  ftuJicd  nature.  His  fubjedts  were  landfcapc. , 
moftly  fmall,  with  ruinous  buildings,  huts  of  pea- 
fan  ts,  or  views  of  villages  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
He  generally  reprefi-nted  thtm  by  moon  li^ht. 
His  pencil  is  remarkably  foft ;  his  colouring  very 
tranfparent,  and  his  expertm'fs  in  perfpeAive  is 
ieen  in  the  proportional  diftances  of  his  objet.ls, 
which  have  a  Jurprifing'  degree  of  truth.  Few  of 
his  works  are  to  be  m*^  with,  and  they  bring  con- 
fiderable  prices ;  for  he  pradifed  only  till  he  wag 
18  years  of  age,  and  being  then  recommended  as 
a  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  lord  of  Nieuport,  he 
difcharged  it  with  fo  much  credit,  tliat  he  was 
appointed  fccrctary  to  that  nobleman.  He  excel- 
led in  drawing  with  a  pen ;  and  the  defigns  which 
he  flnifhed  in  that  manner  are  exceedingly  valued. 

CAML'JAN,  Edmund,  an  Engliih  Jcfuit,  bom 
at  London,  of  indigent  parents,  in  1540;  and 
educated  at  Chrift's  hofpital,  where  he  bad  the 
honour  to  deliver  an  oration  before  Q.  Mary  on 
her  acceffion  to  the  throne.  He  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  of  St  John's  college  in  Oxford  at  its  foun- 
dation»  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1564* 
About  the  fame  time  he  was  ordained  by  a  bifliop 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  became  an  eloquent 
proteilant  preacher;  In  1466,  when  Q.  Elizabeth 
was  entertained  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he 
fpoke  an  elegant  oration  before  her  majefty,  and 
was  alfo  refpondent  in  the  philofophy  ad  in  St 
5fery*s  chim:h.  In  16981  he  wasjuinor  piodor 
of  the  univeifity.  In  1569,  he  went  oveitolre- 
lanil,  where  he  v^rote  a  hifloij  of  that  kingdom, 
antr  turned  papift ;  but  being  found  rather  too  af- 
liduous  in  perfuading  others  to  follow  his  example^ 
he  was  committed  to  prifon.  He  fo©n  however, 
made. his  eicape,  and  in  1571,  proceeded- to  Dow^ 
ay  in  Flanders,  where  he  publicly  recanted  his 
former  opinions,  and  was  created  B.  B.  He 
went  foon  after  to  Rome,  where,  in  \$ii%  he  was 
admitted  of  the  Society  of  Jefus,  and  was  fent  by 
the  general  to  Vienna,  where  he-wrote  his  trage- 
«Sy,  called  UeSar  tt  ambrojlai  which  Was  jidted  be> 
fore  the.empciror  with  great  mppitnta  iic  ^ent 
.  .    ,  r^  f-  ®^*^ 
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n-xt  to  Pra^c,  where  he  refided  in  the  Jefuita 
£oih!ge  about  lix  years,  and  then  returned  to  Rome. 
From  thence,  io  i  ?8o,  he  was  fent  by  Pope  Gte- 
gory  XIII.  with  Failier  Parfons,  to  convert  the 
people  of  England.    Some  time  before,  feveral 
JiDKiifli  prtefts,  who  fuppofed  themfelves  ini)>iFed, 
had  undertaken  to  convert  their  countrymen,  and 
*o  of  thefe  foreign  mkfionaries,   befides  fevrral 
others  who  had  been  converted  in  England,  were 
si^tually  engaged  ,in  this  pious  work ;  but  feeing 
at  )aft  that  tbe  harv'eft  was  abundant  and  the  la- 
bourers were  few,  they  folicited  the  ^fliftance  of 
the  Jefuits ;  who  accordingly  fent  Campian  and 
Parfons  to  England.    They  were  joyfully  recei- 
yged  by  their  friends  at  London ;  but  had  not  been 
long  in  England,  before  Waiiingham  ufed  every 
means  to  have  Campian  apprehended  t  and   he 
yras  at  laft  taken  by  one  Elliot,  a  noted  priefi'ta- 
Jker^  who  found  him  at  Lyford  in  Berkshire,  and 
conducted  )^\m  in  triumph  tQ  London.    He  was 
imprifoned  in  the  tower;  where.   Wood  lays, 
**  he  did  undeiigo  many  examinations,  abutes, ' 
wrackings,    tortures;"    exquifitiffimis   enuiatibus 
tortus^  fays  Pitts.     It  is  hoped,  for  the  credit  of 
our  reformers,  this  torturing  par^^of  the  ftory  is 
not  true.    He  was,   however,   condemned,   on 
the  Itatute  15  Edw.  IIL  for  high  treafon;  and 
butchered  at  Tyburn,  with  »  or  3  of  his  fraterni- 
ty.    "  All  writers  (Ikys  the  Oxford  antiquary,) 
whether  Proteftants  or  Popiih,  fay,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  admirable  parts ;  an  degant  orator,  a 
fubtle  philofophcr  and  difputant,  and  in  exad 
•  preacher  whether  ia  fngliih  or  Latins  of  a  fweet 
difpofition,  and  a  well  pohfhed  man."    His  Hif-' 
tory  of  Ireland,  in  two  books  was  written  in  1 5  70 ; 
and  publiihed  by  Sir  James  Ware,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Cotton  library,  Dublin,  1633,  folio.  He  wrote 
alfo  Cbronofogia  univerfaliif  a  very  learned  work  ^ 
and  various  other  tra^s. 

CAMPICURSIO,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a 
march  of  armed  men  for  fev^al  miles,  from  and 
back  again  to  the  camp,  to  inftrudt  them  in  the 
military  .pace. 

CAMPIDOCTORES,  or  Campidwctores,  in 
the  Ronuin  army,  officers  who  initru6ted  the  fol- 
diery  in  the  difcipline  and  exercifes  of  war,  ^Ind 
the  art  of  handling  their  weapons  to  advantage. 
Thefe  are  alfo  foroetimes  called  campigeni  and 
armidoScres* 

CAMPJDUCTOR,  in  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  fignifies  the  leader  or  commander  of  an  ar- 
my, or  party. 

CAMPIGENI.    Sec  Campidoctores. 
(  I.)  CAMPION,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tanguth  in  Tartary.    It  was  formeriy  remarkable 
for.being  a  place  through  which  the  caravans  paf- 
fed  in  the  road  from  Bukharia  to  China.    Lon. 
104«  53»  W.  Lat.  40.  25.  N. 
( ^*)^  Campion.  ». /".  [iycbnist  Lat.]  A  plant. 
13.)  CAMmoN,  in  botany.    See  Lychnis. 

i4.)  Campion,  viscous.    See  Silene. 
3.)  Campion,  WILD.    See  Agrostema. 
CAMPIPARS.    See  Champart. 
CAMPJSTRON,  a  celebrated  French  dramatic 
author*  bom  in  1656.    Racine  diredted  his  poeti- 
cal talents  to  the  theatre,  and  afliftcd  him  in  his 
firit  pieces.    He  died  in  I7«3« 


C  AMPIT-ffi,  in  church  hiltory,  an  appellation 
triven  to  the  Donatifts,  on  account  of  their  af- 
femblins  in  the  fields  for  want  of  churches.    For  * 
fimtlar  rcafons,  they  were  alfo  denominated  Mon- 
tensfs  and  RupiTANi.  • 

CAMPIUSA,  in  botany.    Sec  Scabiosa. 

CAMPOIUES,  in  botany.    See  Scorpiurus, 

CAMPOLI,  or  Camp  LI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  and  in  the  farther  Abnizzo.  Lon.  13. 
ss.  E.  Lat.  4».  38-  N. 

CAMPO,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  Benin. 

Campo  major,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alen- 
teio.  It  has  a  modem  fortrefs,  and  two  caftles. 
It  lies  10  miles  N.  of  EWas.  Lon.  7.  24-  W.  Lat. 
38.  50.  N. 

Campo  mald'uli.    See  Camaldoli,  N*  «. 

CAMPREDON,  a  town  of  Otalonia  in  Spain, 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  50 
miles  N.  of  Barcelona.  The  fortifications  were 
demoliflied  by  the  French  in  1691.  Lon.  a.  7.  W. 
Lat.  41-  a6.  N. 

'  CAMPS,  Francis  Ds,  abbot  of  Notre  Danie  at 
Sigi,  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  1643;  ^nd  diftin- 
guifhed  hirafelf  by  his  knowledge  of  medals,  by 
writing  a  Hiftory  of  France,  and  feveral  other 
works.    He  died  at'  Paris  in  1713. 

CAMPSALL,  a  vil^ge  m  Yoi-klhue,  4  miles 
E.  of  pDntefraft. 

Camps-cast  LB,  15  miles  finom  Cambridge. 

CAMPSEY,  or )  [from  Camfi^  Celt.  1.  ^*  crook- 

(f.)CAMPSIF,5ed  glen,]  a  parifli  of  Scot- 
land, in  Stirlingfhire,  8  miTes  long,  and  7  broad» 
cbntaining  about  36  fquare  miles,  or  14,400  acres** 
Being  partly  billy,  (See  JJ*^  a.)  the  climate  is  ex- 
tremely vanable,  but  healthy,  though  rather  wet; 
the  foil  is  alfQ  various,  but  great  part  of  it  is  very 
fertile ;  and  produces  oats,  bariey»  potatoes,  lint, 
and  grafs.  Servitudes  are  not  totallv  aboliihed-. 
The  population,  in  179;),  as  Hated  oy  the  rev. 
Mr  Lapflie,  in  his  report  td  Sit  J.  Sinclair,  was 
2517,  and  had  increaled  1117  fince  1755.  At  that 
period,  there  were  1469  black  cattle,  and  1600 
iheep  in  the  parifli.  It  abounds  with  waters, 
woods,  coals,  and  lime*ftone.  Of  the  latter,  3000 
chaldrons  are  burnt  and  fold  annually:  and; 
L.a75o  were  drawn  fot  coals  in-  1793,  befides 
what  were  confumed  in  the  lime  works,  &c.  The 
roads  are  good,  and  there  at^  i^  ftone  bridges  in 
the  parifh.  Two  very  extehfive  printfieids  were 
ere^ed  within  thefe  13  years,  which  employ  6ia 
perfons,  and  pay  about  L.  8000  per  annum  to  go- 
vernment. 
(1.)  Campsib  fells,  or)  a  tange  of  hills  in 
Campsib  hills,  3  the   above   pariib, 

(N*  I.)  of  which  they  conftitute  about  a  5  th  part, 
running  the  Whole  length  of  it  from  E.to  W. 
Their  furface  is  fomewhat  broken  vrith  craigs  and 
glens :  the  fummit  and  back  part  is  a  deep  moor 
ground  interfperfed  with  mofs,  fit  for  rearing  ihccp 
and  black  cattle.  The  higheft  ridge  is  about  1500' 
feet  above  the  fea  ^evel,  add  itoo  from  its  bafe. 
It  confifts  of  various  ftrata  of  lime-fione,  moor 
ftone,  iron  ftone,  fpar  and  cryftal,  and  is  fuppo- 
fed to  contain  copper  and  lead.  Its  afcent  is  very 
rapid.  In  one  part  of  the  Fells  there  are  beaut i« 
fill  bafaltes,  and  fome  fine  pebbles  have  been  found 
among  the  rocjcs. 

CAMPS* 
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.  CAMP8MICHAEL.    See  Cambusmichael. 
'  CAMPS-SHADY,  a  village  15  miles  from  Cam- 
'Wdge,  near  Eflex.  • 

CAMPTdN,  in  Bedfordihire,  near  Wreft, 

CAMPVERE.    See  Veer. 

CAMPULUM,  a  diftortiori  of  the  eye-lids. 

CAMP.VOLANT»  in  military  aflfairs,  a  flying 
camp. 

(i.)  CAMPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  field  or  vacant 
plam  m  a  city,  not  built  upon,  left  vacant  on  ac* 
count  of  (hows,  combats*  exercifesy  or  other  ufes 
ef  the  citizens. 

(a.)  Campus  maii,  in  ancient  cuRoms,  an  an- 
niverlary  afiembly»  held  by  our  anceftors  on  May- 
day, when  they  confederated  together  for  the  de« 
fence  of  the  kingdom  againft  its  enemies. 

(3.)  Campus  Martius,  a  laige  plain  in  the 
Suburbs  of  ancient  Rpnie>  lying  between  the  Qui- 
Tinal  and  Capitoiine  mounts  and  the  Tiber ;  thx» 
called,  becaufe  confecirated  to  the  god  Mars,  and 
fet  apart  for  military  fports  and  exercifes,  to  which 
the  Roman  youth  were  trained ;  fuch  as  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  all  manner  of  feats  of  a<ftivity.  Here 
were  the  races  run,  either  with  chariots  or  fingle 
horfes ;  here  alfo  ftood  the  villa  publica  or  palace 
for  the  reception  gf  amb^iladors,  who  were  not 
pcrpMtted  to  eot^  tl^e  city.  Many  of  the  public 
comitia  were  held  in  the  lame  field,  part  of  which 
was  for  that  purpofe  cantoned  out.  The  place 
vns  alifp  nobly  decorated  .with  ftatues,  arches,  co- 
lumns, portiooesf  and  the  like  Ar udtures. 

(4.)Campvs  scELjii^ATus»  a  place  without 
fhe  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  where  the  Veftals  who 
had  violated  their  vows  of  virginity  were  buried 
alivn« 

(1.}  CAMSi  a  village  8E.  of  Farham,  Hampfli. 

(s.)Camsi  yppjiK,  m  Qlouceftarf.  S.  of  Cam- 
abridge. 

CAMSWICK*  ne«r  KendaJ,  WeftmoreUnd. 

CAMUL,  a  town  of  Alia»  en  the  £.  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cialus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tan- 
gut.    Lon.  98. 5.  £.  Lat.  37.  15.  N. 

(i.)  CAMUS,  Charles  Stqphen  Lewis,  a  eele^ 
lirated  French  mathesiatician,  bom  at  CreflTy, 
0(5 th  ^ug.  1 6^.  His  early  ingenuity  iii  mecha- 
nics induced  hii  parents  to  fend  him  to  a  college 
at  Paris,  at  xo  years  of  age;  where  within  two 
years  he  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs,  that  he  gave 
ledures  on  mathematics  and  defrayed  his  own  ex* 
pences,  without  fiuther  charge  to  them.  In  1737, 
he  gained  th^  prise  given  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  **  to  determine  the  moft  advantageous 
-way  of  mafting  fiiips ;"  in  confequence  of  which, 
he  was  made  adjoint  mechanician  to  the  academy ; 
and,  in  1730,  profeflbr  of  architedure.  In  1733, 
he  was  made  fecretary  and  aflbctaie ;  and  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  his  memoirs  on  living  forces ; 
bodies  in  motion  aded  on  by  forces;  on  the  figure 
of  the  teeth  of  wheels  and  pinions }  and  on  pump 
work,  &c.  In  1736,  he  was  fent  with  M8irrs 
Clairaut,  Maupertuis,  and  Monnier,  on  the  ceie* 
Wted  expedition  to  meafure  a  degree  at  the  North 
Polar  circle}  in  which  he  proved  highly  ufeful, 
both  as  a  mathematician  and  mechanician.  In 
1741,  he  was  appointed  geometrician  in  the  aca* 
4irmy,.and  invented  a  gauging  rod,  to  meafure  aJl 
Liuds  of  cafks  and  calculate  their  contents,  in 
S747  hu  was  appointed  examiner  of  the  fchools  of 
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artillery,  and  hi  1716^  he  was  eleded  F.  R.  S.  of 
London.)  He  died  4th  May,  1768,  after  having 
publifhed  many  mathematical  works^;  of  which 
Dr  Hutton  gives  a  lift  in  his  Math,  and  Pbii.  Did, 

(a.)  Camus,  John  Peter,  a  French  prelate,  bOTn 
in  ¥581.  He  was  author  of  a  number  of  pious 
romances,  (the  tafte  of  his  time,)  and  other  then* 
logical  works,  to  the  amount  of  too  vols.  His 
definition  of  politics  is  remarkable:  jItj  mon  tarn 
regendit  quam  fallendit  homines  ;  *^  the  art  not  fo 
much  of  governing,  as  of  deceiving  mankind.'' 
He  died  in  165  s. 

(3.)  Camus,  jv.  /  a  perfon  with  a  low  flat  nofe, 
hollowed  in  the  middle.  The  Tartars  are  great 
admirers  of  camus  beauties.  Rubniquis  obferves, 
that  the  wife  of  the  great  Jenghiz  Khan,  a  cele- 
lebrated  beauty,  had  only  two  holes  £or  a  nofe  i 

(4*)  *  Camus,  n./  [probably  from  eatrnfa^  Lat.] 
A  thin  dreft  mentioned  by  Spenfer. — 

And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  fcorching  air, 

All  in  filken  camm,  lilly  White, 

Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 

Fairy  Qaten. 

(i.)  CAN,  a  river  in  Eflex. 

(a.)  CaNj  a  town  in  Dorfetfbire,  S£.  of  Shaftf- 
bury.  . 

(3.)  *  Can.  It.  f,  [tanmef  Saxon.]  A  cup ;  gene- 
rally a  cup  made  of  metal,  or  feme  other  matter 
than  earth. — 

I  hate  as  an  unfillM  can,  Shak^j^em-w^ 

—One  tree,  the  coco,  aflfonlcd  ftuff  for  bonftng, 
cloathing,  (hipping,  meat,  drink,  and  cam.  Grew* 
'  His  empty  ean^  with  ears  half  worn  away. 

Was  hung  on  high,  to  boaft  the  triumph  of  the 
day.  Brydeu. 

(4O  Can,  in  fea  language,  is  varioully  ap- 
plied: thus, 
'    1.  Can  buot.    See  Buoy,  $  II.  N°  3. 

2.  Ca^-hook,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  fling  a  cafk 
by  the  ends  of  the  ftaves :  it  is  formed  by  fixing 
a  board  and  &it  hook  at  each  end  of  a  fhort  rope; 
and  the  tackle,  by  which  the  caik  ic^  flung  noay  be 
hoifted  or  lowered,  is  hooked  to  the  iniddle  of 
the  rope. 

,  3.  Can-fump^  a  veflel  wherewith  fea^men  pour 
water  into  the  pump  to  make  it  go. 

*  To  Cam.  ly.'ii.  \komun^  Dutch.  It  is  fome. 
times,  though  rarely,  ufed  alone ;  but  is  in  con- 
ilant  ufe  as  an  expreflion  of  the  potential  mcxxi ; 
as,  I  can  do,  thou  canfi  do,  I  eoidd  do,  thou  could'- 
ej  do.  It  has  no  other  tcrmifiatums.]  -  x.  To  be 
able;  to  have  power.*-In  place  there  is  licence  to 
do  good  and  evil,  whereof  the  latter  is  a  curfe ; 
for,  in  evil,  the  beft  condition  is  not  to  will ;  the 
fecond  not  to  can.  Bae^n*^— 

O,  there's  the  wonder  I 

Mecsenas  and  Agrippa,  who  can  moft 

With  Cae&r,  are  his  foes.  Diydtn. 

—He  can  away  with  no  company,  whole  difcourfe 
goes  beyond  what  claret  and  difloluteneis  infpires. 
Loclfe,  %,  It  exprefles  the  potential  mood;  as,  I 
can  do  it.— 

If  Aie  can  make  me  bleft :  flie  only  can  : 

Empire  and  wealth,  and  all  flie  brings  befide. 

Are  but  the  train  and  trappings  of  her  love. 

Dryden. 
3.  It  is  cjiftinguifhed  from  may^  as  power  from /«r^ 
miffiou  ;  1  cun  dO  it ;  it  is  in  my  power :  I  nutyAo 
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it ;  h  U  aOowod  me:  but,   in  poetry^  they  are    in  fome  places  $0, 
confounded.    4-  Om  is  ufed  of  the  perfon  with 
the  'uerk  aSivif  where  mmy  is  ufed ;  oif  the  things 
with  the  tferhpqffi^i  as,  I  can  do  it  \  it  maj  or 
oojv  be  done* 

CANA»  in  ancient  geography,  a  tovQ  on  the 
confines  of  Galilee ;  memorable  for  our  Saviour's 
firft  miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine.  John  ii. 
It  was  the  biith  place  of  Simon,  and  of  Nathaniel. 

(i.)  CANAAN,  [t999,  Heb.  Le,  a  merchant,] 
the  fourth  fon  of  Ham.  The  irreverence  of  Ham 
towards  his  &ther  Noah,  is  recorded  in  Gen.  ix. 
The  curie  denounced  by  the  patriarch,  nota^nft 
Ham  the  immediate  tnuifgreiTor,  butagainft  his  fon 
Canaan,  has  occafioned  various  conjeSures.  Some 
think  Mofes's  chief  intent  in  recmding  this  predic- 
tion was  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  the  Ifraelites,  then 
entering  on  a  terrible  war  with  the  children  of  Ca- 
naan»  by  the  aflurance,  that^  in  coniequence  of 


the  curte,  that  people  were  deftins^  by  God  to 
be  fubdued  by  them.  For  the  opinion  of  thofe» 
who  imagine  all  Ham's  race  were  here  accuried, 
18  not  only  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  is  alfo  contrary  to  fad.  Indeed,  the 
prophecy  of  Noah,  that  Canaan  ^  (houklbe  a  fer- 
vant  of  lervants  to  his  brechren,"  feems  to  have 
been  wholly  completed  in  his  defcendants.  It 
was  completed  with  regard  to  Shem,  not  only  in 
that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  7  nations  of  the 
Canaanitcs   were   made  flaves  to  the  Ifiaelites, 


c   A  n 

This  cduntry,  wft8allter#aidr 
called  Palestinb,  from  the  people  whom  the 
Hebrews  called  Philistines,  who  inhabited  the 
fea  coafts.  It  was  sdfo  called  the  Land  of.Pro^ 
rnife^  from  the  promife  Ood  made  Abraham  of 
giving  it  to  him ;  the  hand  of  Ifraeij  from  the 
Ifiraelites  having  made  themfelves  nsafters  of.it ; 
of  JuoAH,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was 
the  mod:  confiderable  of  the  twelve;  and  laftly^ 
the  H^jf  Land  from  its  having  been  fandified  by 
the  prefence,  anions,  miracles^  and  death  of  Je» 
fus  Chrift,. which  laft  name  it  ftill  retains.  The 
firft  inhabitants  of  this  land  were  the  Canaanites^ 
who  were  defcended  from  Canaan,,  and  the  eleven 
fons  of  that  patriarch.  Here  they  multiplied  ex- 
tremely ;  trade  and  war  were  their  firft  occupa-> 
tions ;  thefe  gave  rife  to  their  riches,  and  the  fe^ 
veral  colonies  (battered  by  them  over  almoft  all 
the  illands  and  maritime  provinces  of  the  Medi-> 


terranean.  The  meafure  of  then*  idolatiy  mi\  a- 
bominations  ^vas  completed,  when  God  delivered 
their  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Ifraelites.  In, 
St  Athanafius's  time^  the  Africans  ftill  faid  they 
were  defcended  from  the  Canaanites ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  the  Punic  tongue  was  almoft  entirely 
the  fame  with  the  Canaanitifh  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. The  colonies  which  Cadmus  carried  in<* 
to  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and  his  brother  Cilix  into 
Cilicia,  came  from  the  ftock  of  Canaan.  The  ifles 
of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  Cyprus>  Corfu,  Ma-> 
when  they  took  pofleffibn  (^  their  land,  as  part   jorca  and  Minorca,  Gades  and  £bufus,aie  thought 


q£  the  remainder  of  them  were  afietwards  eni]a< 
Yed  by  Solomon ;  but  alio  by  the  fubfequent  ez« 
peditions  of  the  Aflyrians  and  Perfians,  who  were 
both  defcended  from  Shem ;  and  under  whom  the 
Cannaaaitfis  fuffered  fubge^ion,  as  well  as  the 
IfraeUtes ;  not  to  men^on  the  conqueft  of  part  of 
Canaan  by  the  Eiairiites,  or  Perfians,  under  Che* 
dttrlaomer,  prior  to  them  all.  With  regard  to 
Japhety  we  find  a  completion  of  the  prophecy,  in 
the  fuccefliv^  conquefts  <^  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans- in  Paleftine  and  Fhonicia,  where  the  Ca- 
naanites were  fettled)  but  eipedally  in  the  total 
iiifoveriion  of  the  Carthaginian  power  by  the  Ro» 
mans ;  befides  Ibme  invafions  0^  the  northern  na** 
tionv  a»  the  pofterity  of  Thogarma  and  Magog ; 
wherein  many  of  them,  probably,  were  carried 
away  captive.  The  pofterity  of  Canaan  were  very 
numeroOB.  His  eldeft  fon  was  Sidon,  who  at  leaft 
founded  and  peopled  the  city  of  Sidon,  and  was 
the  father  of  the  Sidonians  and  Phoenicians.  Ca- 
naan had  befides  ten-  fcMis,  who  were  the  fathers 
of  fo  many  people,  dwelling  in  Paleftin^,  and  in 
part  of  Syria ;  nunely,  the  Hittttes,  the  Jebufites, 
the  Amorites,  the  Girgafites,  theliivites,  the 
ArkiteSy  the  Sinites,  the  Arvadites,  the  Semarites, 
and  Uamathites. 

(ft.)  Camaan,  the  trad  of  countrv,  which  lies 
between  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  the  mountains 
of  Arabia,  and  extends  from  Bgypt  to  Phoenicia : 
fb  named  from  Canaan,  N"*  i.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  £.  by  the  mountains  of  Arabia }  on  the  S« 
^  by  the  wildemefs  of  Paran,  Idumsea,  and  Egypt ; 
on  the  W,  by  the  Medxtmanean,  called  in  He- 
brew the  Great  Sea ;  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
of  Libanus.    Its  leii^h  from  the  city  of  Dan  to 


to  have  been  peopled  by  the  Canaanites.  Bo^ 
chart,  in  Ins  large  work,  entitled  Canaan^  has  let 
all  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.  Many  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  NW.  of  Canaan,  however, 
particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were 
not  driven  out  by  the  children  of  Ifreal,  whence 
this  trad  feems  to  have  retained  the  name  of  Ca* 
naan.  long  after  thofe  other  parts  of  the  country^ 
which  were  better  inhabited  by  the  Ifraielites,  had 
loft  the  name.  The  Greeks  called  this  tra<ft,  in* 
habited  by  the  old  Canaanites,  Phoenicia ;  the 
more  inland  parts,  being  inhabited  partly  by  Ca* 
naanites,  and  partly  by  Syrians,  Syropboenicia : 
and  hence  the  woman,  faid  by  St  Matthew  (xv.  %%.) 
to  be  a  woman  of  Canaan,  whofe  daughter  Jefus 
cured,  is  faid  by  St  •  Mark  (vii.  a6.)  to  be  a  Syro^ 
Phoenician  by  nation,  as  Hie  was  a  Greek  by  reli- 
gion and  language. 

(3.)  Canaan,  a  poft  town  of  the  United  States^ 
in  Conne(5ticut,  feated  on  the  £.  fide  of  the  river 
Houfetoneck,  in  Litchfield  county.  It  has  a  con- 
gregational church,  and  lies  164  miles  from^  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

CANAANITES,  i.  the  defcendants  of  Canaan 
in  general;  %,  a  particular  tribe  of  tiiefe.  See 
Canaan,  N°  i,  and  4. 

( I.)  CANADA,  or  the  province  of  Quebhc,  an 
extenfive  country  of  NorUi  Aifterica,  bounded  on 
the  NE.  by  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  St 
John's  river ;  on  the  SW.  by  lands  inhabited  by 
the  favage  Indians,  which  are  frequently  included 
in  this  province ;  on  the  S.  by  the  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  New  York ;  and 
en  the  NW.  by  other  Indian  nations.  Un- 
der this  name  the  French  comprehended  a  very 


Beerflieba^  was  about  90  leagues;  and  its  breadth  '  large  territory;  taking  into  their  claim  part  oY 
from  tHe  Mediterranean  fea  to  the  eaftem  borders,  x  New  Scotland,  New  England,  and  New  Vork  oti 
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Pacific  Ocean.  That  part,  however,  which  was 
rtduced  by  the  Britiih  anris,  Kes  between  6i "  and 
8x«  W.  Ion.  and  between  45^  and  5a.''  of  N.  lat. 
The  dimate  is  not  very  difterent  from  that  of  the 
northern  Britiih  colonies  ^  but  as  it  is  much  far- 
ther from  the  fea,  and  more  to  thct  northward, 
than  inoft  of  thofe  provinces.  It  has  a  much  fe- 
verer  winter,  thoueh  the  air  is  generally  clear  $ 
and,  like  moft  of  thofe  /.merican  tracts  that 
d(j  not  lie  too  far  to  the  northward,  the  fumipers 
are  very  hot,  and  exceedingly  plcafant.  The  foil 
in  general  is  very  .good,  and  in  many  parts  ex- 
tremely fertile ;  producing  many  different  forts  of 
grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  meadow 
groimds,  wmch  are  well  watered,  yield  excellent 
grafs,  arid  breed  vaft  numbers  of  cattle.  The  un- 
cultivated parts  are  a  continued  Wood,  compofed 
of  prodigioufly  large  and  lofty  trees,  of  which 
thep%i8  fuch  imnl^fe  variety,  that  even  of  thofe 
wlTo  have  takfen  moft  pains  to  know»them,  there 
is  not' perhaps  one  that  can  tell  half  the  number. 
Canada  produces,  among  others,  two  forts  of 
pines,' the  white  and  the  red ;  four  forts  of  firs ; 
two  forts  of  cedar  and  oak,  the  white  and  the  red  5 
the  male  and  female  maple ;  three  forts  of  alh  trees 
the  tree,  the  mongrel,  and  the  baftard ;  three  forts 
of  wabut  trees,  the  hard,  the  foft,  and  the  fraooth ; 
vaik  numbers  of  beech  trees  and  white  wood ; 
whitQ  and  red  elms,  and  poplars.  .  The  Indians 
hollow  the  red  elms  into  canoes,  fome  of  which 
made  out  of  one  piece  will  contr.in  «o  pcribns  | 
others  aire  made  bf  the  bark ;  the  difT'erent  pieces 
Of  which  they  few  together  with  the  inntr  rind, 
and  daub  over  the  feams  with  pitch,  or  rather  a 
bituminous  Aatter  refembling  pitch,  to  prevent 
their  leaking;  the  ribs  of  thefe  canoes  are  made 
of  boughs  of  trees.  In  the  hollow  elms,  the  bears 
and  wild  cats  take  up  their  lodging  from  Novem- 
ber  to  April.  The  country  produces  aifo  .«  vaft 
Tariety  of  other  vegetables,,  paiticularly  tobacco, 
which  thrives  well.  Near  Quebec  is  a  fine  lead 
mine,  and  many  excellent  ones  of  iron  have  been 
difcovered.  It  has  alfo  been  reported  that  filver  is 
found  in  fome  of  the  mountains.  The  rivers  are 
e3(tremely  numerous,  and  many  of  them  very 
large  and  deep.  1  he  principal  are,  the  Ouat- 
tauais,  St  John's,  Seguinay,  Defpaires,  and  Trois 
Rivieres ;  but  all  thefe  are  I'wallowed  up*  by  the 
great  river  St  Laurence.  This  river  is  the  on- 
Jy  one  upon  which  any  fettlcmeuts  of  note  are  as 
yet  formed  ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that,  in  time 
to  come,  Canada,  and  thofe  .vaft  regions  to  the 
weft,  may  be  enabled  of  themfelves  to  carry  on  a 
<'ouriderable  trade  upon  the  great  lakfes  of  frcfti 
WAter  which  thefe  countries  environ.  Here  are  5 
lakes,  the  Ica^t  or  which  is  of  greater  extent  than  the 
largert  to  be  found/in  any  other  part  of  the  world : 
viz.  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Supe* 
rior.  See  America,  J  39  and  53.  All  thefc  arc 
naviga|>le  by  any  vefitis,  and  they  all  communi- 
cate v»th  each  other;  but  the  paO'age  between 
£.rie  ajBd  .Ontario  is  interrapted  by  a  moft  ftupen- 
duous  cata^aft,  called  the  Jfaih  0/  Niagara.  See 
Niagara.  The  St  Laurence  is  the  outlet  of 
thefe  lakes,  by  which  they  difcharge  themfelves 
into  the  ocean.  The  French  built  forts  at  the 
Itraits  between  thefe  lakes,  by  whicb,  while  the 
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on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  country  was  in  their  pofTeffion,  they  efiedtiaflf 
fecured  the  trade, of  the  lakes,  and  preiirrved  an 
influence  over  all  the  Indian  nations  that  dwelt 
near  them.  - 

(i.)  Canada,  animals,  trade,  &t.  of.  Ca- 
nada abounds  with  ftags,  elks,  deer,  bears,  foxes^ 
martins,  wild  cats,  ferrets,  weafels,  large  Squirrels, 
hares  and  rabbits.  The  fouthern  parts  breed  great 
numbers  of  wild  bulls,  divers  forts  of  roe  bucks^ 
goats,  wolves,  &c.  The  marihes,  lakes,  and  pools 
fwarm  with  otters,  and  beavers,  pf  which  the  white 
are  highly  valued,  as  well  as  the  rigiit  black  kind. 
A  vaft  variety  of  birds  are  to  be  found  in  the  woods ; 
and  the  St  Laurence  abounds  with  fucb  quanti- 
ties of  fiih,  that  it  is  affirmed  by  fome  writers, 
this  wcnrid  be  a  more  profitable  article  than  even 
the  fur  trade.  There  are  in  Canada  a  multitude  of 
different  Indian  tribes ;  but  thefe.  arc  obibrved  to 
decreafe  ip  number  where  the  Europeans  are  moft 
numerous ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  tmmoderate  ufe 
of  fpirituous.Iiqifors,  of  which  they  are  exceifivcy 
ly  fond*  ;.  Eor.  their  manners,  way  of  living,  Ac. 
fee  Americans,  §  i — a6.  The  principal  towns 
are  Quebec,  Trois  Rivieret,  and  Montreal.  The 
commodities  required  by  the  Canadians  from  Eu- 
rope ane,  wine,  or  rather  riim ;  cloths,  chiefly 
coaife  $  linen ;  and  wrought  iron.  The  Indian 
trade .  requires  rum,  tobacco,  a  fort  of  dufiil 
blankets,  gums,  powder,  balls,  and  flints,  kettles, 
hatchets,  toys,  and  trinkets  of  all  kinds.  While 
the  country  was  in  poflefiion  of  the  French,  the 
Indians  ijspplied  them  with  poultry,  and  the 
French  had  traders,  who,  like  the  original  inha- 
bitants traverfed  the  vaft  lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes, 
with  incredible  induftry  and  patience,  canrymg 
their  goods  into  the  remoteft  parta  of  America, 
and  among  nations  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Thefe 
again  brought  the  furs,  &c.  home  to  them,  as  the 
Indians  were  habituated  to  trade  with  thenu  For 
this  purpofe,  people  from  all  parts,  even  feom. 
the  diftance  of  1000  miles,  came  {p  the  French 
fair  at  Montreal,  which  began  in  June,  and  fom^- 
times  lafted  three  months.  On  this  occafton 
many  folemnitiee  were  obferved,  guards  were 
placed,  and  the  governor  aftifted  to  preferve  or- 
der in  fo  great  and  vuioua  a  concouric  of  favage 
nations.  .But  fometimes.  great  diforders  and  tu- 
mults, happened ;  and  the  Indians  feequently  gave 
for  a  dram  all  that  they  were  poftefted  of.  It  is 
remarkable,  thai  many  of  tbefe  nations  adually 
pafl'ed  by  the  Engliih  fettiement  of  Albany  in 
New  York,  and  travelled  .aoo  miles  further  to 
Montreal,  though  they  could  have  purchafed 
the  goods  they  wanted  cheaper  at  the  former. 
Since  Britain  became  poflcOed  of  Canada,  our 
trade  with  that  country  has  generally  eniployed 
34  ihips  and  400  feamen :  their  exports,  at  an  a- 
verage  of  3  years,  in  <kin«,  furs,  ginfcng  fnake-joot, 
capillaire,  and  wheat,  amount  to  L.  150,900. 
Their  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  computed 
,at  nearly  the  fame  fura.  It  will,  however,  be  al- 
ways impotiible  to  overcome  the  inconveniences 
ariling  from  the  violence  of  the  winter.  This  is 
fo  ezcefiive  from  December  to  ApriU  that  the 
broadeft  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  (how  lies 
conunonly  fr^m  4  to  6  feet  deep  on  the  ground, 
even  in  thofe  parts  which  lie  3^  S.  of  London^ 
and  in  the  temperaCe  latitude  of.  Paria.    Another 
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Incotivenience  arife*  from  the  falls  iri  the  river  St  his*  new  fcttlemcnt.    At  laft,  having  embarked  iH 

J^tirence  below  Montreal*  which  prevents  (hips  1549,  with  a  great  number  of  adventurerSf  nei- 

fixwn  penetrating  to  that  emporium  of  inland  com-  ther  he  nor  any  of  his  followers  were  heard  ot 

mcrce.    Our  communication  therefore  with  Ca-  more.    This  fo  greatly  difcouraged  the  court  of 

nada,  and  the  immenfe  regions  beyond  it,  tviU  France,  that  for  50  years,  no  meafures  were  ta- 

always  be  interrupted  dtiring  winter,  until  roads  ken  for  fiipplying  with  neceflaries  thefettlers  that 

are  formed  that  can  be  travelled  without  danger  were  left.    At  laft,  Henry  IV.  apppmted  theMar- 

from  the  Indiana.    For  thefe  favage  people  often  quis  de  1a  Rouche,  lieutenant  general  of  Canada, 

commit  hoftilities  againft  «s,  without  any  previ-  and  the  neighbouring  countries.     In   1598,  •*- 


oos  notice ;  and  frequently,  withont  any  provd- 
fuition,  at  leaft  that  can  be  difcovei^ed ;  although 
it  muft  be  owned,  thut  our  people  are  too  often 
to  blame  in  beginning  quarrels  with  them. 

(5.1  Canada,  history  of.  Canada -was  dif- 
covered  by  Sebaftian  Cabot,  the  famous  EnKlifh 
adventurer,  whu  (ailed  under  a  conuntfllon  from 
Henry  VII.  See  America,  §  10.  But  though 
the  EngliOi  monarch  did  not  make  any  ufe  of  thi» 
difcovery,  the  French  quickly  attempted  it.  We 
have  an  account  of  their  fifliing  for  cod  on  the 
banks  ^f  Newfoundland,  and  along  the  coaft  of 
Canada,  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
About  1506,  one  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  drtw  a 
map  of  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence :  and  two  years 
after,  one  Anbert  a  ihip-maHer  of  Dieppe,  carried 
over  to  France  fome  of  the  natives  of  Canada.  As 
the  new  country,  however,  did  not  promifo  the 
&me  amazing  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  pro- 
duced by  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  French  for  fome 
years  negle^ed  it.    At  laft,  in  1514,  Francis  I. 


^ „  In  1598,  he 

landed  on  the  ifle  of  Sable,  which  he  abfurdly 
thought  to  be  a  proper  place  for  a  fcCtlemen^ 
though  it  was  without  any  port,  and  Without  prt>- 
du^  except  briars.  Here  he  left  about  40  male- 
fiiaors,  the  refufe  of  the  french  jails.  After 
cruizing- for  fome  time  on  the  coaft  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, without  being  able  to  relieve  thefe  poor 
wretches,  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  d\cd 
of  a  broktfn  heart.  His  colony  muft  have  perifh- 
ed,  had  not  a  French  (hip  been  wfrcked  on  the 
til  and,  and  a  few  flieep  driven  upon  it  at  the  fame 
time.  With  the  boanis  of  the  ftiip  they  ercded 
huts ;  and  while  the  (heep  lafted  they  lived  on 
them,  ftreding  afterwards  on  fiih.  Their  clothes 
wearing  out  they  made  coats  of  fbil-fkins;  and  in 
tins  mifcrable  condition  they  fpent  7  years,  when 
Henry  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  France. 
The  king  had  the  curiolity  to  f.*e  them  in  their 
feal^in  drefles,  and  was  fo  moved  with  their 
appearc-mce,  that  he  forgave  them  all  their  often- 
ces,  and  gave  each  of  them  50  crowns  to  begin 


fent  4  (hips  under  Verazani,  a  Florentine,  to  pro-  the  world  anew.  In  1600,  one  Chauvin,  a  com- 
fecnte  difcoveries  in  that  country.  The  particu-  mander  in  the  French  navy,  attended  by  a  mer- 
lars  of  his  firft  expedition  are  not  known.  He  re-  ch.int  of  St  Malo,  called  Pontgranfe^  made  a  voy« 
tumed  to  France  and  next  year  he  undertook  a  age  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a 
(econd.  As  he  approached  the  coaft,  he  met  with  very  profitable  quantity  of  furs.  Next  year  he  re- 
ft violent  ftorm  \  however,  he  came  fo  near  as  to  peat^  the  voyage  with  the  fame  good  fortune, 
perceive  the  natives  on  the  ft  ore  making  friendly  but  died  while  he  was  preparing  for  a  third.  The 
(igns  to  him  to  land.  This  being  found  imprag-  many  fpecimcns  of  profit  to  be  made  by  the  Ca- 
ticable  by  reafon  of  the  furf  upon  the  co^ft,  one  nadirin  trade,  at  laft  induced  the  public  to  think 
of -the  (aiiors  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea  ;  but,  ert-  favourably'  of  it.  An  armament  was  equipped^ 
deavouring  to  fwim  back  to  the  ftiip,  a  furge  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Pontgrave,  with 
threw  him  on  fhore  without  figns  of  lite.  He  was,  powers  to  extend  his  difcoveries  up  the  river  St 
however,  treated  by  the  natives  with  fu<!h  care  Laurence.  He  Ciiled  in  1603,  an<i  took  with 
and  humanity,  that  he  recovered  his  ftrength,  and  him  Samuel  Champlain,  who  had  been  a  captaia 
was  allowed  to  fwim  back  to  the  fhip,  which  im-  in  the  navy,  and  was  a  man  of  {>afwS  and  fpirit« 
mediately  returned  to  France,  This  is  all  we  It  was  not,  however,  till  i6c8,  that  the^  colony 
know  Of  Verazani's  fecond  expedition.  He  un-  was  fuUy  eftabliftied,  by  fotmding  the  city  of 
dcrtook  a  third,  but  was  no  more  heard  of,  and  Quebec,  which  from  that  time  commenced  the 
it  it  thought  that  he  and  all  his  company  periftied.  capital  of  all  Canada.  The  colony  for  many  yean 
In  i534»  James  Cartier  of  St  Maloes  fet  fail  under  continued  in  a  low  way,  and  was  often  in  danger 
acommiftion  firom  the  French  king.  See  A  me-  of  being  totally  exterminated  by  the  Indians.  The 
RICA,  f  10.  On  his  return,  he  was  again  fent  French,  however,  at  laft  not  only  concluded  a 
out  with  a  commiflion,  and  a  pretty  large  force ;  permanent  peace  with  thpm,  but  fo  much  ingra- 
he  returned  in  1535,  and  pafTed  the  winter  at  St  tiated  with  them,  that  they  could  with  eafe  pn 


Croix ;  but  the  feafon  proved  fo  fevere,  that  he 
and  his  companions  muft  have  died  of  the  fcurvev, 
had  they  not,  by  the  advice  of  the  natives,  maae 
uft^of  the  decodtion  of  the  tops  ai^d  bark  of  the 
-white  pines.  As  Cattier,  however,  could  pro- 
duce neither  gold  nor  filver,  all  that  he  could  fay  a- 
bout  the  utility  of  the  fettlement  was  difregarded  j 
and  in  1^40  he  was  obliged  to  become  pilot  to 
one  M.  Roberval,  who  was  by  the  French  king 
appointed  viceroy  of  Canada,  and  who  failed  from 
France  with  5  veflels.  Arriving  at  the  gulph  of 
St  Laurence,  they  built  a  fort ;  and  Cartier  was 
left  to  command  the  garrifon^in  it,  while  Rober- 
val returned  to  France  fpr  fddirional  xearuits  to 
Vol.  IV.  Fa*t  U. 


vail  upon  them  at  any  time  to  murder  and  fcalp 
the  Engliih  in  their  fettlements.  Thefe  pradices 
bad  a  confiderable  iliare  in  bringing  about  the  laft 
war  with  France,  wherein  the  whole  country  was  * 
conquered  by  the  Britifti  in  1761.  The  moft  re- 
markable tranlaftion  in  that  conqueft  was  the 
fiege  of  Quebec;  for  an  account  of  which,  fee 
that  article.*  And  for  the  events  that  occurred  in 
Canada,  during  the  American  war,  fee  Amkrica, 
f  11— 14.  a7^33- 

*  CANAILLE.  «./.  [Fr.]  The  loweft  people  j 
the  drejrs  5  the  lees ;  the  oflTscouring  Of  the  peoples 
a  French  term  of  reproach. 

CANAJOHARIF,  a  flouriihing  poft  of  New 
^  m  m  m  ycvk. 


CAN 


Yorky  in  Montgomery  county,  fitaated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk ;  i8  m.  from  Fort  Hunter, 
and  318  N.  by  E.  of  PhUadelphia. 

do  ♦  CANAL.  If./,  [cami/ij.  Lit.]    i,  A  bafon 
of  water  in  a  garden.— 

The  walks  and  long  rartaJs  reply.  Pope. 

5.  Any  tra^  or  courfe  of  water  made  by  art ;  as 
the  canalj  in  Holland.     3.  [In  anatomy.]    A  con- 
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the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  eixxcAf  ti 
or  13  feet,  more  locks  than  one  become  neceflary^ 
Thus,  if  the  fall  be  17  feet,  two  locks  are  requi" 
red,  each  having  84  feet  fall  v  and  if  the  fall  be  afr 
itet,  three  locks  are  neceflary,  each  having  8  feet 
8  inches  fall.  The  fide  walls  of  a  lock  ought  to 
be  very  ftrong.  Where  the  natural  foundation  is 
bad  they  fhould  be  founded  on  piles  and  plat- 


duit  or  paflage  through  which  any  of  the  juices  of    forms  or  wood :  they  ibould  likewife  flope  out 


the  body  flow, 

la.)  Canal  of  communication,  an  artificial 
cut  in  the  ground,  fupplied  with  water  from  rivers, 
^rings,  &c.  to  make  a  navigable  communication 
Betwixt  one  place  and  another.  See  §  3 — 9. 

(^.)  Canals,  account  of  the  mlthod  op 
*  (foNSRUCTiNG.  The  particuLir  operations  n^- 
ceffary  for  making  artificial  navigations  depend  u- 
pon  a  number  of  circumflanccs.  The  lituation  of 
the  ground,  the  vicinity  or  connexion  with  rivers, 
the  t\ife  or  difficulty  with  which  a  proper  quantity 
of  water  can  be  obtained  ;  thefe  and  other  circum- 
flanccs  ncccfl'arily  produce  great  variety  in  the 
llrudture  of  artificial  navigations,  and  augment  or 
diminilh  tlie  labour  and  expence  of  executing 
them.  When  the  ground  is  naturally  Icvd,  and 
uhconnedted  with  rivers,  the  execution  is  eafy, 
and  the  navigation  is  not  liable  to  be  difturbed  by 
floods :  but,  when  the  ground  rifes  and  falls,  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  level,  artificial  methods  of 
railing  and  lowering  veffels  muft  be  employed; 
which  likew^ife  vary  according  to  circumflances. 
Temporary  Iluices  are  fometimes  employed  for 
raifing  boats  over  falls  or  (hoals  in  rivers  by  a  very 
iimple  operation.  Two  4>ofts  or  pillars  ot  mafon 
work,  with  grooves,  are  fixed,  one  on  each  bank 
of  the  river,  at  fome  diftance  below  the  fhoal. 
The  boat  having  palFed  thefe  pofts,  planks  are  let 
down  acrofs  the  river  by  pullies  into  the  grooves, 
by  which  the  water  is  dammed  up  to  a  proper 
height  for  allowing  the  boat  to  pafs  up  the  river  over 
the  (hoal.    The  Dutch  and  Flemings,  fometimes. 


wards,  in  order  to  refifV  the  prefTure  of  the  -earth 
from  behind.  Plate  LVI.  Fig.  i.  gives  a  per- 
fpe<!tive  view  of  part  of  a  canal :  the  veflel  L» 
within  the  lock  AC— f-tjf.  a.  Sedion  of  an  open 
lock :  the  vefl'el  L  about  to  enter. — Fig.  3.  Sec- 
tion of  a  lock  fall  of  water  y  the  vefiel  L  laifed  to 
a  level  with  the  water  in  the  fuperior  canal.~ 
Figf  4.  Ground  ie<ftion  of  a  lock.  L,  a  vefTei  in 
the  inferior  canal.  C,  the  under  gate.  A,  the 
upper  gate.  GH,  a  fubterraneous  paflage  for  let-- 
ting  water  from  the  fuperior  canal  run  into  the 
lock.  KF,  a  fubterraneous  paffage  for  water 
firom  the  lock  to  the  inferior  canal.  X  and  Y^ 
Fig.  I.  are  the  two  flood-gates,  each  of  which 
conlifts  of  two  leaves,  refting  upon  one  another, 
fo  as  to  form  an  obtufe- angle,  in  order  the  better 
to  refifl  the  prefiure  of  the  water.  The  firit,  Xr 
prevents  the  water  of  the  fuperioF  canal  from  fal- 
ling into  the  lock;  and  the  fecond,  Y,  dams  up 
and  fuflatns  the  water  in  the  lock.  Thefe  flood- 
gates ought  to  be  very  flrong,  and  to  turn  freely 
upon  their  hinges.  In  order  to  make  them  open 
and  fhut  with  eafe,  each  leaf  is  furnifhed  with  a 
long  lever  A  A,  A  A ;  C  ^,  C  3.  They  Ihould  be 
made  very  tight  and  clofe,  that  as  little  water  a» 
pofTible  may  be  lott.  By  the  fubterraneous  paf- 
fage GHf  Jig.  a,  3,  &  4)  which  defcends  oblique- 
ly,  by  opemng  the  fluice  G>  the  water  is  letdown 
from  the  fuperior  canal  D  into  the  lock,  where  it 
is  ftopt  and  retained  by  the  gate  C  when  fhut,  till 
the  water  on  the  lock  comes  to  be  on  a  level  with 
the  water  in  the  fuperior  canal  D :  asreprefented» 


when  obftru^ed  by  cafcades,  form  a  rolling  bridge   J!g^  3.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  con- 
upon  dry  land,  alongft  which  their  veOels  are    tained  by  the  lock  is  to  be  let  out,  the  paflage 

GH  mufl  be  fliut  by  letting  down  the  fluice  G, 
the  gate  A  muft  be  alfo  fliut,  and  the  pafTage  KF 
opened  by  raifing  the  fluice  K :  a  free  paflage  be- 
ing thus  given  to  the  water,  it^defcends  through 
KF,  into  the  inferior  canal,  until  the  water  in  the 
lock  is  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  inferior 
canal  B  5  as  reprefented,  Jig.  a.  ^Now,  let  it  be 
required  to  raife  the  vefiel  L,/r^.  a.  from  the  in- 
ferior canal  B,  to  the  fuperior  one,  D ;  if  the 
lock  happens  to  be  full  of  water,  the  fluice  G  mult 
be  fliut,  and  alfo  the  gate  A,  and  the  fluice  K 
opened,  fothat  the  water  in  the  lock  may  run 
out,  till  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  infe- 
rior canal  B.  When  the  water  in  the  lock  comes 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  water  at  B,  the  leaves  of 
the  gate  C  are  opened  by  the  levers  C  ht  which  is 
eaflly  performed,  the  water  on  each  fide  of  the 
gate  being  in  equilibrio ;  the  vefTel  then  fails  iflto 
the  lock.  After  this  the  gate  C  and  the  fluice  K 
arc  ihut,  and  the  fluice  G  opened,  in  order  to  fill 
the  lock,  till  the  water  in  the  lock,  and  confe- 
quently  the  vefTel,  be  upon  a  level  with  the  water 
in  the  fuperior  canal  D ;  as  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  3. 
The  gate  A  is  then  ppened,  aud  the  veflel  pafTes 
into  the  canal  D.  Again,  let  it  be  required  to 
^  T  make 
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drawn  from  the  river  below  the  cafcade  into  the 
river  above  it.  This,  it  is  faid,  was  the  only  me- 
thod employed  by  the  ancients,  and  is  ftill  ufed 
by  the  Chincfe,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
aud  utility  of  locks.  Thefe  rolling  bridges  confift 
of  a  number  of  cylindrical  ro'Icrs  which  turn  eafily 
on  pivots ;  and  a  mill  is  commonly  built  near  by, 
fo  that  the  fame  machinery  may  ferve  the  double 
purpofe  of  working  the  mill  and  drawing  up  vef- 
fcls.  But  the  conitrudtion  of  canals  by  locks  is 
far  fuperior  to  every  itfvfention  of  this  kind.  A 
Lock  is  a  bafon  placeil  lengthwife  in  a  river  or 
canal,  lined  with  w^alls  of  mafonry  on  each  fide, 
and  terminated  by  two  gates,  placed  where  there 
is  a  cafcade  or  natural  fall  of  the  countiy  ;  and  fo 
conftrufted,  that  the  bafon  being  filled  wiUi  water 
by  an  upper  fluice  to  the  le>'el  of  the  waters  a- 
bove,  a  vefTel  may  afcend  through  the  upper 
gate ;  or  the  water  in  the  lock  being  reduced  to 
the  le\'^  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  caf- 
cade, the  velTel  may  deffcend  through  the  lower 
gate ;  for  when  the  waters  are  brought  to  a  level 
oil  either  fide,  the  gate  on  that  fide  may  be  eafily 
opened.  But  as  the  lower  gate  is  ftrained  in  pro- 
p<Mtioo  to  the  depth  of  water  it  fupports,  when 
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nfike  a'vef&l  defcend  from  the  canal  D  into  the 
inferior  canal  B,  If  the  lock  is  emptyy  as  in^^.  %• 
Zhc  ^ate  C  and  fluice  K  mutt  be  ihut»  and  the  upper 
nuice  G  opened,  fo  that  the  water  in  the  lock  may 
rile  to  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  upper  canal  D. 
Then  opNen  the  gate  A,  and  let  the  veflel  pafs 
through  into  the  lock.  Shut  the  gate  A  and  the 
fluice  G ;  then  open  the  fluice  K*  till  the  water  in 
the  lock  be  on  a  l^vel  with  the  water  in  the  inferior 
canal ;  then  the  g^^te  B  is  opened,  and  the  veflel 
paifes  along  into  the  canal  B»  as  was  required. 

(4.)  Canak^s,  ancient  attemfts  to  make. 
The  advantages  of  nayi^rablc  canals  did  not  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  the  ancients.  From  the  mod 
early  accounts,  we  read  or  attempts  to  cut  through 
large  ifthmufes,  in  order  to  make  a  communicap- 
tion  by  water,  either  betwixt  diflVrent  aations,  or 
diftant  parts  of  the  iangie  nation,  where  land  car- 
riag^e  was  long  and  expen(ive.  Herodotus  relates, 
that  the  Cnidians  dellgned  to  oit  the  ilthmus 
which  joins  that  peninfala.to  the  continent ;  but 
ijvere  fuperftitious  eapngh  to  give  up  the  under- 
takingy  becaufethey  were  intcrd  tinted  by  an  oracle. 
Several  kings  of  Egypt  attempt^^d  to  join  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Cleopatra  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  this  proje^d.  So^iman  II.  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  employed  50^000  men  in  this  great 
work.  This  canal  was  completed  under  the  call- 
pfiate  of  Omar,  but  was  afterwards  allowed  to 
fall  into  difrepair;  fo  that  it  is  now  difficult  to 
difcover  aay  traces  of  it.  Both  the  Greeks  and 
Ronoans  intended  to  make  a  canal  acfofs  the  ifth* 
mu8  of  Corinth,  which  joins  the  Morea  and  A- 
chaia,  in  order  to  make  a  navigable  paflage  by 
the  Ionian  (ea  into  .the  Archipelago^  DemeCriUiS 
Poliorcetes,  Julius  Cseirn*,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 
made  feveral  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  open  this  paf- 
fage.  But,  as  the  ancients  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  ufe  of  water  locks,  their  whole  attention 
was  employed  in  making  level  cuts,  which  is  pro^ 
i»ah\f  the  principal  realbn  why  they  fo  often  fail- 
ed in  theu*  attempts.  Charlemagne  formed  a  de- 
£gn  of  joining  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to  make 
a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Black 
Sea,  by  a  canal  from  the  river  Almutz  which  falls 
into  the  Danube,  to  the  Reditz,  which  runs  into 
the  Maine,  and  this  laft  £ills  into  the  Rhine  near 
Mayence :  for  this  purpofe  he  employed  a  prodi#^ 
gious  number*  of  workmen  t  but  he  met  with  fo 
many  obftacles  from  different  quarters,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

(5.)  Canals,  English.  Though  the  Romans 
made  a  canal  between  the  Nyne,  a  little  below 
Peterborough,  and  the  Witham^  3  miles  below 
Lincoln,  which  is  now  aknoft  entirely  filled  up, 
yet  it  is  not  long  fince  canals  were  revived  in  Eng- 
Ivid.  The  firft  canal  a&  only  paffed  in  1755. 
They  are  now  however  become  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  and 
Cheihire.  Moftpf  the  counties  betwixt  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Briitol  Channel  are  con- 
neded  together  either  by  natural  or  artificial  navi- 
gations; thofe  upon  the  Thames  and  Ifis  reaching 
within  about  aamilesL  of  thofe  \ipon  the  Severn. 
The  duke  of  Bridgewatcr's  canal  in  Chefhuie  runs 
d7  miles  on  a  peifeA  level;  but  at  Barton  it  is 
carried  by  a  very  high  aqneduift  bridge  aoo  yards 
acrod  a  valley,  a^d  moitQ  t)uui  40  feet  high  above 
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the  Irwell,  a  navigable  river  ;  fothat  it  is  commo 
for  vefl'els  to  be  paffmg  at  the  lame  time  both  un" 
der  and  above  the  bridge.  It  likewife  runs,  by  a 
fubterranean  paffage,  i  of  a  mile  through  the  hill 
to  the  duke's  coal  works.  Is  fome  places  the 
paffage  is  cut  through  the  folid  rock ;  in  others  it 
IS  arched  over  with  brick.  Air  funnels,  fome  of 
which  are  37  yards  perpendicular,- are  cut  at  pro- 
per diftances,  through  the  rock  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.  This  canal  was  finilhed  in  5  years,  under 
the  dh^dion  of  the  celebrated  J.  Brindley.  Coals 
fonnerly  retailed  at  7d.  per  100  weight,  are  now 
fold  at  3id.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal  in 
Staffordlhire  is  partly  defcribed  under  the  article 
Brindlsy.  It  is  carried  over  the  river  Dove  m 
an  aquedudt  of  23  arches,  and  over  the  Trent  in 
another  of  6.  At  Harecaftle  it  is  conveyed  under 
ground  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  Barton  it  has  ano- 
ther fubterraneous  paffage  of  560  yards ;  another 
near  it  of  350,  and  at  Prefton  on  the  hill,  where 
it  joins  the  duke's  canal,  a  4th,  for  1241  yards. 
Several  branches  are  made  from  it  to  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  Worcefter,  &c. 

(6.)  Canals,  FORE  ION.  The  French  have  many 
fine  canals :  that  of  Briare  was  begun  under  Hen- 
ry iV.  a«d  finilhed  under  the  direSion  of  cardinal 
Richelieu  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  See  Briare. 
It  enters  the  Loirs  a  little  above  Briare,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Loing  at  Cepoi.  There  are  49 
locks  on  it.  The  canal  of  Orleans,  for  making  a- 
nother  communication  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire  was  begun  in  1675,  and  finilhed  by  Philip 
of  Orleafis,  regent  of  France,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV.  and  is  fumifhed  with  20  locks.  It 
begins  at  the  village  of  Combleux.  The  canal 
from  Bruges  to  Oftend  carries  veffels  of  200  tons. 
But  the  greateft  w^k  of  this  kind  in  France  is  the 
jundtion  of  the  ocean  with  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  canal  (ci^evant  Royai)  of  Languedoc.  It  was 
propofed  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV. 
and  was  undertaken,  and  finilhed  under  Louis  XIV. 
It  begins  with  a  large  refcrvoir  4000  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a4  feet  deep,  which  receives  many 
iprings  from  the  mountain  Noire.  This  canal  is 
about  64  leagues  in  length,  is  fupplied  by  a  num. 
ber  of  rivulets,  and  is  fumiihed  with  104  locks,  of 
about  8  feet  rife  each.  In  fome  places  it  paifes 
over  bridges  of  vaft  height ;  and  in  others  it  cuts 
through  folid  rocks  for  1000  paces.  At  one  end 
it  joins  the  river  Garonne  near  Thouloufe,  and  ter- 
n^inates  at  the  other  in  the  lake  Tau,  which  ex< 
tends  to  the  port  of  Cette.  It  was  planned  by 
Francis  Riquet  in  1 666,  and  finished  in  i6Ss.  The* 
Chinefe  have  alfo  a  great  number  of  canals.  That 
which  runs  from  Canton  to  Pekin  extends  about 
8a5  miles  ui  length,  and  was  executed  about  Soo 
years  ago.  There  are  likewife  many  canals,  in. 
Gennany,  Holland,  Ruffia,  6cc»  &c. 

(7.)  Canals,  Irish.  The  grand  canal  of  Ire- 
land commences  at  the  W.  end  of  Dublin,  and  is 
to  be  carried  on  to  Shannon.  It  already  commu- 
nicates with  the  Barrow,  whereby  a  conununica-t 
tion  is  opened  with  Athy,  Carlow,  Clonmel,  Rofs, 
Waterforu,  &c.  The  execution  of  this  work  was 
arduous;  for,  befides  having  hard  and  rocky  ftrata 
to  cut  through,  and  aquedu^s  to  ered  over  rivers 
and  valleys,  a  long  trad  of  turf  beg  for  fome 
time  baffled  every  effort,  by  filling  up  the  channel| 
Mxnmms  ^ i  (firon 
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(from  its  foft  coi)uftenc«0  a*  often  sb  the  diggmf? 
ceafed.  Thefe  difiiculties,  however,  are  now  got 
over,  and  the  canal  h.is  proved  fuch  a  drain  to  the 
bog,  that  much  of  it  i«  recoven^d  and  cultivnted. 
By  a  branch  now  carried,  at  an  inimenfc  ex  pence 
round  the  S.  fide  of  the  city,  the  grand  canal  now 
communicates  with  the  harbour  of  Dublin.  There 
arc  other  canals  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  Ireland,  be- 
fides  the  royal  canal  oo  the  N.  fide  of  Dublin. 

(8.)  CkHALf  I'HE  Grand  Trunk.    See  §  5. 

(f .)  Canal,  thc  Great,  of  Scotland.  A 
navigable  canal  betwixt  the  Forth  and  Clvde  di- 
viding the  kingdom  in  two  parts,  was  firft  ttiought 
of  by  Charles  If.  for  tranfports  and  fmall  (hios  of 
war$  the  expence  of  which  was  to  have  been 
500,0001.  a  fxifXi  far  beyond  the  abilities  of  his 
reign.  It  was  again  projeded  in  172a,  and  afur- 
vey  made :  but  nothing  more  done  till  1761,  when 
the  then  Ix>rd  Napier^  at  his  own  expence,  caufed 
make  a  (urvey,  plan,  and  eftimate  on  a  fmail  fcale. 
In  1764^  the  truftees  for  fiiheries,  6^c.  in  Scotland 
cauftd  n)ake  another  furvev,  plan,  and  eftimate 
of  a  ca;ial  5  feet  deep,  which  was  to  coit  79,000!. 
In  17^61  a  fiibfcription  was  obtained  by  a  number 
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carried  on  till  with  hi  6  miles  of  its  junAion  with 
the  Clyde  $  when  the  fubfcription  and  a  fabfe* 
quent  loan  being  exhaufted,  it  was  ftopt  to  i775>. 
The  city  of  Gla%ow,  however,  by  means  of  «i 
collateral  Intinch,  opened  a  communication  with 
the  Iforth,  which  has  produced  a  n:ver.ue  of  about 
6000  U  annually ;  and,  in  order  to  finilh  the  re- 
maining fix  miles,  government,  in  i7R4>  gave 
50,00c  1.  out  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  the  dividends 
ari(ing  from  th\%  fum  to  be  app!ied  to  making  and 
repairing  roads  in  Uie  Highlands.  Accordingly 
the  work  was  refumed  in  July  1786,  and  com^ 
picfely  finiftied  within  4  years  after ;  the  naviga- 
tion  being  opened  between  the  Biittih  Sea  and  At* 
lantic  Oceaii,  on  the  s8th  July»  1790.  See  Bow« 
L I K  G  Ba  v.  The  aquedud  bridge  over  the  Kelvia 
"tftippofed  tO'  be  the  greateft  of  the  kind  in  the 
world)  conlifts  of  4  arches^  and  carries  the  canal 
over  a  valley  6.)  feet  high  and  410  in  length,  ex* 
bibiting  a  v^  Angular  effort  of  homan  ingenuity 
and  labour.  To  fupply  Ibe  canal  with  water  was 
of  itfelf  a  very  great  work.  There  Is  one  tefcrvoir 
Of  50  acres  24  feet  deep,  and  another  of  70  acre* 
11  feet  deep,  into  which  many  rivers  and  fpnngs 


of  the  nioft  refpedable  merchants  in  Glafgow,  for    terminate,  which  it  i«  thought  will  afford  fufii- 


making  a  canal  4  feet  deq>  and  14  feet  in  btt^adth } 
but  when  the  bill  was  nearly  obtained  in  pariia- 
picntft  it  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  finallnefs 
of  the<  fcale,  and  a  new  fubfcription  fe£  on  foot 
for  a  caqal  7  feet  deep,  eftimated  at  i50,poo. 
This  obtained  the  iandion  of  parliament ;  and  the 
work  was  begun  in  176^,  by  fflr  Smeatoh  the  en- 
gineer.   The  extreme  length  of  the  canal  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  is  35  miles,  beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Carron,  and  ending  at  I)almure 
Dumfoot  <^  the  Clyde,  fix  miles  below  Glafgow, 
fifing  2lnd  falling  160  feet  by  ipeans  of  39  locks, 
ao  on  the  eiaft  fide  of  the  llimmit,  and  19  on  the 
W.  as  the  tide  fioes  npt  ebo  fo  low  iii  Clyde  as  in 
the  Forth  by  9  feet.    Veflels  dra^ring  $  feet  w^ter, 
iand  pot  exceeding  19  feet  beaipi  aijd  73  feet  iit 
length,  pafs  with  ea^e,  the  canal  having  been  af- 
terwards deepened  to  more  than  8  feet.    The  car- 
rying the  canal  through  mofs,  qulckfand,  gravel, 
and  rocks,  up  precipices  and  over  valleys,  was 
attended  with  inconceivable  difficulties.    There 
are  18  draw-bridges  and  15  aquedu^  bridges  of 
pote,  befides  fmall  ones  and  tunnels.    In  the  firft 
3  miles  there  are  only  fix  locks ;  but  m  the  4th 
mile  there  are  no  lefs  than  ten  locks,  and  a  very 
fine  aqueduift  bridge  over  the  great  road  W.  of 


dent  fupply  of  water  at  all  time^.  This  whole 
undertaking  has  coft  about  aoo,ooo  1.  It  is  the 
^ateft  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  and  muft  prove  of 
immenfe  national  utility ;  as  it  ihortens  the  nauti- 
cal diftance  from  800  to  1000  miief.  and  aficxc^  1 
fafe  and  fpeedy  navigation  at  all  feafons  to  Ireland 
and  the  weftem  parts  of  Britain,  without  danger 
of  ihipwreck.  See  farther^  under  Forth  a  ho 
Clyde  navioati.on* 

*  Ca«  AL-coAL.  n.f,  A  fine  kind  of  coal,  dug 
tip  in  England.— Even  our  f4i9«/fM/ nearly  equals 
the  foreign  jet.  tVoodvutrd- 

CANALEGIE,  a  town,  S»  pf  Padftow,  Com* 
wall. 

*  CANAI.ICULATED.  odj.  [fipom  eanalicula^ 
itUf  Lat.]  Channelled  \  made  like  a  pipe  or  gut<r 
ten  Did, 

(i.)  CANANDAQUI,  a  lake  of  New  York,  in 
the  country  of  Ontario. 

(i.)CAifANOAQUi,  apofttown,  the  capital  of 
Ontario  c<Minty,  feated  near  the  lake,  (N""  i.)  30 
miles  firom  Jerufalem,  and  434  NNW.  of  Phila- 
delphia. Coui-ts  of  feffions  and  common  pleas 
are  held  in  it,  ifl:  Tucf-  of*Jun«  and  November. 

CANAlillTE,  or  Canaite,  a  native  of  Casa, 
in  Galilee.    Simon,  the  apoftlen  is  ffiled  in  our 


Falkirk.    In  the  next  6  miles  there  are  only  four    tranflation,.  the  Canaamu  ;  ( Jfof.  X.  4*  ^ork  iii. 
locks,  which  cairy  on  to  the  fumnriit.    Thecanal    x8.)  but  this  is  evidently  wrong.    The  word  ii| 


or 


the' original  is^  Kommtw, 
(i  )  CANANORB,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  on  the 


cqaft  of  Malabar»  whofe  king  can  raife  a  confider^ 
al)le  army.  The  natives  are  generally  Mahome- 
tans ;  and  the  country  produces  pepper,  carda« 
*'"*'■  in  which 


then  runs  18  miles  on  a  level}  and  terminates  a- 

bout  a  mile  from  Glaigoyr*    In  this  courfe,  for  a 

confiderable  way  (he  ground  19  b^mked  about  15 

feet  high,  and  tne  water  is  16  feet  deep,  and  two 

miles  of  it  is  niade  through  a  deep  mofs.   At  Kir- 

ItintuUoch,  the  f:anal  is  carried  over  the  wafer  of  mons,  gingery  miro|k>lans,'and 

Logie  on  an  aquedudt  arch  of  90  fqet  broad,  they  drive  a  cppfiderable  tiade* 

This  arch  was  thrown  ovef  jn  3  ftretches,  having  (a.)  CANAMoaa,  a  large  maritine  town  in  th^ 

6iily  a  centre  of  30  feet,  w^ich  was  fiiifted  on  above  kingdom,  (N^  sO  with  a  veiy  large  And  iafe 

fmail  rollers  from  one  ftretch  to  another ;  a  thing  harbour.   It  formeriy  belonged  to  the  Poftugueiei 

new*  sumI  liever  attempted  before  with  «n  arch  of  and  had  a  ftrong  fort  to  guard  it;  but  in  16831 

this  fize  ^  yet  the  joinings  are  as  fairly  equal  as  the  Dutch  together  with  the  nathef,  drove  them 


^y  other  partf  and' admired  as  a  very  fine  piece 
of  mafonry.  On  each  fide  there  is  a  very  confi- 
4q^le  1>|mk2Q^  Qver  the  valley.    The  work  was 


away ;  and  after  they  becatne  maftoi  of  the  town 
enlarged  the  fiutificatioBfi.  They  have  but  a  very 
fmall  tra^ )  but  (here  1^  a  town  «( the  bcyttom  of 
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the  bay  mdependant  of  the  Duteh»  whofe  prince 
can  brmg  fto»ooo  men  into  the  field.  The  fort  is 
lafge»  and  the  governor's  lodgings  are  at  a  good 
difUnce  from  the  gate  j  £0  that»  when  there  was 
a  ikirmilh  between  the  fadory  and  the  natives,  he 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  it  was  over.  It  is  now 
held  hf  the  £nglilh  £aft  India  Company.  Lon. 
74.  10.  £•  Lat.  IS.  o.  N. 

CANARAy  a  kingdom  of  Afia»  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar.  The  inhusitants  ^n  Pagans :  and  there 
!s  a  pagod*  called  RMminUf  which  is  vifited  every 
year  by  a  great  number  of  pilgpms.  Here  the 
cnftom  of  burning  the  wives  with  their  huibands 
had  its  beginning,  and  is  ftill  pradifed«  The 
pountnr  is  generally  governed  by  a  queen,  who 
keeps  her  court  at  a  town  calle4  JS^r,  two 
days  journey  from  the  iea.  She  mav  marry  whom 
flie  plcafes ;  and  is  not  obliged  to  nprn  with  her 
hulband,  like  her  female  fubjacts.  They  are  fo 
good  obfervers  of  their  laws,  that  a  robbery  or 
murder  is  fcarce  ever  heard  oi  ain>Qug  thcni.  The 
Caoarans  have  forts  built  of  e^tii  alons  thecoaft» 
which  are  ganifoned  with  )po  or  300  foldiers,  to 
guard  againA  the  igbberies  of  their  neighbours. 
The  lower  grounds  yield  every  year  a  crops  of  corn 
or  riae;  and  the  nigfaer  pitxluce  pepper,  betel 
nuts,  landers  wood«  i|:on  and  fteel.  The  Portu<- 
guefe  clergy  here  live  very  loofely,  and  make  np 
fcruple  of  procurinj^  yromex^  for  wmgers. 

(i.)  CANARIA,  m  ancient  geography,  one  of 
the  FoaruNATB  Islands,  a  proof  that  thefe  are 
what  we  now  call  the  Camariei^  Canaria  had  its 
name  from  abounding  with  ^ogs  of  an  efiormous 
fixe.    SeeN"**. 

(a.)'CAVA>Li^»  tf  ^^  GaAND  Canary^  an 
iHand  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  180  miles 
from  the  poaft  of  Africa.  It  is  4^  m,  long,  17 
broad ;  about  100  in  circumfq^ence^  and  33  in  di- 
ameter. It  is  fruitful,  and  famous  for  its  wine. 
It  alfo  abounds  with  apples,  melons,  oranges,  ci* 
trons,  pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  peaches,  and 
plantations.  The  hr  and  palm  trees  are  the  n^pft 
common.  The  towns  are,  Capary  the  capital, 
Oualden^  and  Geria. 

CANARINA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  the  order 
monogynia,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  qf 
plants. 

(i.)CANARJUMi  in  antiquity,  [fromeofiUf  a 
dog,]  a  Roman  facri&ce,  wherein  dogs  of  a  red 
c^our  were  (acrificed,  for  a  fecurity  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  againft  the  raging  heaU  qf  Sinu^  m 
the  dog-days. 

(%,)  CANAaiUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  di- 
oecia  order,  in  the  pentandria  claui  of  plants.  Its 
characters  are,  that  it  hath  niale  and  tiemale 
flowers ;  that,  in  both,  the  calyx  has  two  leaves, 
and  the  corolla  confiits  of  3  petals ;  the  fruit  is  a 
drupa  with  a  three-cornered  nut.  There  is  but 
one  ipecies. 

(z.) «  CANARY. «./.  ifix>m  the Camr;  iflands.] 
X.  Wine  brought  from  the  Canaries  \  now  called 
lack.— I  will  to  my  honeft  knight  FalftaflT,  and 

drink  canary  with  hun 1  think  I  ihall  dnnk  ix| 

pipe  vrine  firft  with  him ;  TU  make  hun  dance. 
Sibaki^eart»    a.  An  old  dance. 

(s.)   CAMAtY,  orClVIIOAD  DB  PalMAS,  th« 

lanital  of  the  ifland  Canaria,  N^  i.    It  has  an 
ix^diftxcnt  CAitle,  a  court  of  inquUitioDy  and  t)ie 
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fupreme  council  of  the  reft  of  the  Canary  iflands. 
It  is  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  has  4  convents,  two  for 
men  and  two  for  women.  It  is  about  3  piiles  in 
compafs,  and  contains  ii^coo  inhabitants.  The 
houtes  are  only  one  ftory  high,  and  flat  at  the  top; 
but  they  are  well  built.  The  cathedral  is  a  hand- 
fome  ftrudure.    Lon.  15. 10.  W.  Lat.  38.  4.  N. 

(3.)  •  Canary  bird.  An  excellent  finging 
bird,  formerly  bred  in  the  Canaries,  and  no 
where  elfcj.  but  now  bred  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu* 
?-ope,  particulary  Germany.— Of  finging  birds, 
they  have  linnets,  goldfinches,  ruddocks,  canarf 
hiriUf  blackbirds,  thrulhes,  And  divers  other. 
Qirevf, 

(4.)  Canary  birds.  See  Frinoilla.  Thefe 
biirds  are  much  admired  for  their  fineing,  and 
take  their  name  frt>m  the  iflands,  (N^9  )  fr^ 
whence  they  originally  came,  but  or  late  there  \$ 
a  fpedes  brought  from  Germany,  and  therefore 
called  German  ^rdsf  which  are  much  better, 
thouj^h  both  are  fuppofed  to  have  originally  come 
from  the  feme  place.  The  cocks  never  grow  fat, 
and  by  fome  cannot  be  diftinguifiied  from  com- 
mon green  birds;  though  the  Canary  birds  aro 
much  luftier,  have  a  longer  tail,  and  differ  much 
in  heaving  the  paflages  if  the  throat  when  t&ey 
fing *  ^^?nr  birds  are  diftingui/bed  by  different 
nai^es  at  different  times  and  ages :  thofe  that  are 
new  flown,  and  cannot  feed  themfelves,  are  called 
pnJUrt;  thofe  brought  up  by  hand,  wftUngss 
thofe  of  the  ift  year,  under  the  care  of  the  old 
ones,  hran^bers  \  thofe  above  two  years  old,  erifft  \ 
and  thofe  of  3  years,  tmtu  Canary  imtls  are  va- 
rious in  their  notes  \  fome  having  a  fweet  foQg, 
others  a  low  note,  others  a  long  fong,  which  is 
beft,  as  having  the  greateft  variety  of  notes:  but 
they  fing  chiefly  either  the  titlark  or  nightingale 
notes.    Se^  Song  of  birds. 

(5.)  Canary  birds,  dirk^tions  for  choo- 
sing. Thefe  birds  beinff  much  efteemed  for  their 
long,  are  fometimes  fold  at  high  prices,  acond- 
ing  to  the  excellency  of  then*  notes.  To  know 
whether  a  Canary  bird  is  in  good  health,  take  him 
out  of  their  ftore  cage,  and  put  him  in  a  clean 
cage  by  himfelf ;  if  he  ftand  up  boldly,  without 
Aifinking  in  his  feathers,  look  vnth  a  brilk  eye, 
and  does  not  clap  his  head  under  his  wing,  it  is 
a  fign  he  is  in  good  health ;  if  he  bolts  his  tail 
like  a  nightingale  after  he  has  dunged,  it  is  a  flga 
he  is  not  in  good  health,  or  at  lean  that  he  wil| 
•foon  be  flck ;  but  if  hi^  dung  be  very  thin  like 
water,  or  of  a  flimy  ^hite  without  any  blacknefi), 
it  is  a  fign  of  approaching  death,  when  in  per-, 
fea  health,  his  dung  lies  ^und  and  hard,  white 
on  the  outfide,  dark  within,  and  dries  quickly ; 
though  a  feed  bi(d  feldom  dungs  fo  haid,  unlefs 
he  is  very  young.' 

(6.)  Canary  birds,  hAnagement  of.  Cat 
nary  birds  are  fiilyeA  to  many  difeafes,  particu* 
larly  impofthumes,  which  affect  the  head,  caufe 
them  to  fall  fuddenly  froqs  the  perch,  and  die  in 
^  Ihort  time,  if  not  fpeedily  cured.  The  moil 
approved  medicine  is  an  ointment  made  of  freih 
butter  and  capon's  ^afe  melted  together.  With 
this  the  top  of  the  bird's  head  is  to  be  anointed 
for  a  or  t  days,  and  it  will  diflblye  the  Impofthume  \ 
but  if  the  medicine  has  been  too  long  delayed, 
then,  aftef  3  or  4  Umel  anoiotx^  ^  whether 
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ithe  place  of  his  head  •t>e /oft ;  and  if  fo,  open  it 
gently,  and  let  out  tlie  matter,  which  will  be  like 
the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  when  tt^is  is  done,  anoint  the 
place,  and  the  bird  will  be  cured.  At  the  fame 
time  he  mull  have  figs  with  his  other  food,  and 
in  his  water  a  flice  or  twoof  li<juorice,  with  white 
<Ugar-candy.  The  Canary  birds  may  be  bred 
with  u<i;  andi  if  treated  with  proper  core:,  they 
\yi\\  become  ^  vigorous  and  healthful  as  if  br^ 
in  their  native  country.  The  cages  in  which  thefe 
birds  are  kept  (ho^ld  be  made  either  of  ivaln^t 
tree  or  oak,  with  bars  of  wire;  becaufe  thefe,  be- 
ing ftroni^'.dp.iipt/equire  to  be  ^ufed  in  large  pie- 
ces. '  Th6  common  ihape  of  cages,  which  is  cy- 
liadriA  is/yery improper  fpr  thefe  birds ;  for  this 
allows  little  Toopa. to  jNralk,  and  without  that  the 
birds  ufually -become  melacicholy.  Themoftpro- 

rr  of  all  fha^^  is-the  Jiigh  and  long,  but  marrow, 
thefe  biK^'^e^  4pe  ]puch»  they  gro«t  too  fat, 
lofe  their  ihape;,  and  their  imging  ifi  fpoiled,  la 
this^iafe  their  yiduals  mud  be  given;them  in  a  fmalr 
ler  quantity^  and  th^  will  thus  be  ^adiisXlj  reco- 
vered to.  all  .their  beauty,  apd  will  ung  as  at  lir^. 
When  they  Veal^out  to  build  .their  nefts,  fome 
hay  muft  be  put  iht^  their  cag^  dried  thorough- 
ly in  the  fun :  with  this  mntt  be  mixed  fome  mqCii 
<lried  in  the^faxfie  ^apner,  apd  fome  itag's  ha^r. 
Oreat  care  is  tp  be.takep  ^'.breediog  the  young 
birds  In  the  article  of  food.  A^  fooB  as  they  are 
8  days  old,  or  fomewhat  jnore,  and  are  ab4e  tp 
eat  and  pick  up  food  of  Uienifclves»  th^  ftiould 
be  taken  but.  of  the  cage,  and  e^l^  put  Separately 
into  another^  and  hung  up  in  a  jopm  where  it 
lifiay  never  have  aa  opportunity  of"  bearing  the 
voice  of  any  other  bird.  After  they  have  bee^i 
kept  thus  about  8  days,  they  are  to  be  excited  to 
iing  hy  a  bird  pipe ;  but  this  muft  not  be  blown 
too  Hirill.  For  the  firft  15  days,  the  cages  ihould 
be  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  apd  for  the  1$  fol-. 
lowing  lyith  a  green  one.  Five  )e(r9ns  in  a  day 
from  the  pipe  are  fufficient  for  .thefipi  young  crea- 
tures ;  and  they  muft  not  be  difturbed  with  fevei- 
ral  founds  at  the  fame  time^  left  they  puzele  themv 
Two  leffons  ihould  be  given  thein  early  in  the 
aioming,  oa^  about  the  qiiddle  of  the  day,  aiul 
two  more  at  flight.  The  ^ius  and  teipper  of 
the  feveral  burda  of  thia  kind  are  very  di^erent. 
The  males  are  almoft  alwavs  melancholy,  a^d 
^111  not  ling,  unlefs  excited  by  hearing  othei:s. 
They  will  otten  kill  the  female^  and  when  th^ 
are  feveral  females  together  witb  ^he  males^  they 
will  often  kill  each  other  fi;om  je^uTy.  '  It  is 
<herefore  proper  to  manage  tbevr  breeding  in  thif 
fanner :  let  two  female  binls  be  put  4nto  one  cage^ 
and  when  they  faa^  lived  together  fome  time, 
they  will  have  contra&ed  a  foi^  of  fondnefs  for 
one  another,  which  will  not  eafily.be  difiblvedt 
Put  a  maie  bird  into  the  cage  with  thefe  two,  and 
every  thing  will  go  weU:  their  friendship  will  keep 
them  from  quarrellinj^  about  his  favours,  and  from 
danger  of  his  mifchievous  di^fitlon ;  for  if  he- 
attacks  one  of  them,  the  other  will , immediately 
take  her  part;  and  after  a  few,  of  thefe  battles, 
the  maP^  will  find  that  they  are  an  overmatch  for 
him  at  fighting,  and  will  then  diftrihute  hif  fa- 
vours tQ  bQ(^  and.  there  Vill  foon  be  a  jfouag* 
bird'  or  two,  which  are  to  be  taken  away  from 
incir  pareny,\^d  educated  a^  before-  dijreded. 
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Some  males  watcih  the  time  of  the  female's  byin^ 
and  devour  the  eggs  j  others  take  the  young  ones 
in  their  beak  as  fooo  as  hatched,  and  jcrufli  theon 
to  death  againft  the  iides  of  the  cage.  When  a 
male  has  been  once  guilty  of  tht%  he  muft  be 
ihut  up  in  a  fmall  cage,  in  the  middle  of  the  large 
one,  in  .which  the  female  is  breeding  her  young, 
and  thus  he  will  comfort  her  with  iinging  all  day, 
while  ihe  fits  upon  the  eggs  or  takes  care  of  the 
young  ones ;  and  when  the  lime  of  Uking  away^ 
to  put  them  into  feparate  cages,  is  come,  the 
giale  i^  to  be  let  oat,  and  he  will  always  after 
this  live  in  friendlhip  with  the  female.  If  the 
male  become  fick  during  the  time  of  the  feaiale's 
fitting  or  bringing  up  her  young,  he  muft  be  re- 
moved iipmediately,  and  only  brought  to  the  fide 
of  her  cage  at  certain  times,  that  flie  may  fee  him, 
till  he  is  perfe&ly  cured ;  and  then  he  !«  to  be 
QiUt  up  agaiti  ia  his  cage  in  the  middle. 

(7.)  CAMAav,  GiLANJ>.    See  CANAaia,  N^  %• 

(8.)  Canary  G&Ass.   ^ee  Phalakis. 

(9.)  Canary  Islands  are  fitoated  in  the  At* 
lantic  ocean,  over  againft  the  empire  of  Morocco 
in  Africa.  They  .were  formerly  called  the  For^ 
ttuMte  I/Iandtf  on  accoaot  of  the  temperate  healthy 
air,  and  efcellent  fruits.  The  land  is  venr  fruit* 
^l ;  both  wheat  and  barley  produce  s^o  for  one. 
The  cattle  thrive  well,  and  the  woods  ai;^  full  oi 
all  forts  oi  game.  The  Inrds  are  well  known  ail 
f>Yer  £urope.  $ee  N"*  5,  4c  4*  Suj^  canes  aboimd 
greatly,  but  the  Spaniards  firft  planted  Tines  hare* 
&om  whence  ,we  have  the  wine  called  Camuy^ 
Thefe  iflands  were  not  unknown  io  the  axicients  ^ 
^ut  they  were  Wg  forgot,  till  John  de  Beten- 
QOurt  difcovered  them,  in  1401.  It  is  laid  they 
were  firft  inhabited  by  the  Pbcenicians,  or  Car- 
thaginians, but  the  inhabitants  could  not  tell 
from  whence  they  were  derived  4  on  the  contia-» 
ry  they  did  not  know  there  was  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  wqrld.  Their  language,  manners,  2Sid 
^uftoms,  had  no  refen^Blance  to  thofe  of  their 
neighbours.  However,  they  were  like  the  people 
on  the  coaft  «f  Barbary  in  complexion.  They 
had  no  iron.  'The  Spaniards  got  pofTeifion  of  all 
thefe  iflands,  except  Madeira,  which  belongs  to 
the  Fortuguefe^  and  they  ftill  ret^  them.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Spaniards;  though  there 
are  fome  of  the  original  natives  FemaiBiag,  whom 
they  call  Guanjches.  They  arc  ipmewhat  civili- 
zed by  their  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards;  and 
sgrea  hardy,  adiye^  bold  perale.  They  live  ou 
the  mountains,  and  their  chief  food  is  goat's  milk. 
Their  complexion  is  tawny,  and  their  nofe^  flat. 
The  Spanilh  veflels,  when  they  fail  for  the  Weft 
Indies,  always  rendezvous  at  thefe  iflands,  going 
and  coming.'  Thdr  nanies  afre  Allegranza,  Cana- 
ria,  Ferro,  Fuertaventura,  GOmeta,  GracioTa, 
Infiemo,  lancerotta,  Lob^s,  Madeira,  Palma, 
Rocca,  St  Clare,  Salvages,  and  Teneriff.  Lon. 
froin.  xaT*  to  ax"*  W.  Lat,  fropi  47''  jo'  to  29'' 
30' N. 

/lo)  Canary  wkjbd.    See  Archil. 

*  To.Cakary.  i;.tf.  A  cant  word,  which  feems 
to  figoify  to  dance;  to  frolick.-^Mafler,  will  you 

win  your  love  wiUi  a  French  bcawl? How 

mean'ft  thou,  brawling  in  French?*— Nc^  my 
oompleat  mafter ;  but  to  jigg  off  a  tune  at  the 

tongue'^  end,  canfio  ^^  ^  ^^^  1^^^^  ^^»  ^^* 

pjour 
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fnotiT  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids.  Shake* 
fpeare, 

( I.)  CANCALLE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  and  ci-devant  province  o^ 
Upper  Brittany.  Here  the  Britiih  landed  in  17^8, 
in  their  way  to  St  Maloes,  where  they  burnt  a 
greater  number  of  fhips  in  the  harbour*  and  then 
retired  without  lofs.  This  town  was  in  their 
power ;.  but  they  aded  like  generous  enemies, 
and  did  no  hurt  to  it»  nor  any  other  on  the  coaft. 
Lon.  I.  57.  W.'  Lat.  47.  41.  N. 

(a.)  Cancalle  bat,  a  bay  of  France  cm  the 
coaft  of  Morbiban. 

CANCAMUMy  among  ancient  Gxek  phyfi. 
cians,  a  gum  or  refin,  fuppofed  to  be  Gum  Lac. 

♦  To  CANCEL.  V.  a,  IcanceiUrf  Fr..£rom  catt" 
eelRs  notarty  to  marie  with  crofs  lines.]  i.  To  crofs 
a  wntiag.    s.  To  efface ;  to  obliterate  in  general. 

Now  welcome  night>  thou  night  ib  long  ex- 
peded. 
That  long  da/s  labour  doth  at  laft  defray. 
And  all  my  cares  which  cruel  love  coUeAed, 
Has  fummM  in  one,  and  ceneeiled  far  aye.  Spenfi 

Know  tfaen^  I  here  forget  all  former  giiefs* 
CagueJ  all  grudge;  repeal  thee  home  again. 

Sbakejpeart* 
Thou  whom  avenging  powers  obey, 
Camel  my  debt,  too  great  to  pay, 
Before  the  iad  accounting  day.        lU/eommon. 

I  pafs  the  bills,  my  lords, 

For  cancelling  your  debts.  Soutbeme. 

CANCELIER,  in  falconry,  is'  when  a  light 

brown  hawk,  in  her  ftgoping,  turns  two  or  three 

times  upon  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  before  flie 

fdzes. 

C ANCELLARIUS.    See  Ch anx:c  llor. 

♦  CANCELLATED,  ^rt,  adp  [from  caneeL'] 
Crofs-barred ;  marked  with  lines  croiling  each 
other. — The  tail  of  the  caftor  is  almoft  bald, 
though  the  beaft  is  very  hairy ;  and  cancellated 
with  fome  refemblance  to  the  (cales  of  fiihes. 
Cretujm 

♦  CANCELLATION.  «./.  [from  c4meeL]  Ac 
cording  to  Bartolus,  is  an  expunging  or  wiping 
out  of  the  contents  of  an  inftrument,  by  two  lines 
drawn  in  the  manner  of  a  crofs.  Jlyiiffe. 

(t.)  CANCELLI,  in- building,  lattice  windows, 
or  thofe  made  of  crofs  bars  difpofed  iattxcewife.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  for  rails  or  ballufters  incloiing  the  com* 
munion  table,  a  court  of  juftice,  or  the  like;  and 
for  the  network  in  the  inlide  of  hollow,  bones. 

(%.)  Cancelli,  in  military  affairs,  the  fame 
with  barriers. 

CANCELLING,  m  the  civil  law,  an  ad  where- 

by  a  J;)erfon  confents  that  fome  former  deed  be 

rendered  null  and  void  ;  otherwife  called  refeificn, 

■'  CANCELLUS,  a  fynonime  of  the  hermit  crab. 

See  Camc£r,  J  IV.  N*'  4. 

(I.)  »  CANCER. «./.  [f/r»n?r,  Lat,]'  i.  A  crab- 
fiih.    ».  The  fign  of  the  fummer  iblAice. — 

When  now  no  more  th'  alternate  Twins  are 
fir'd. 

And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  folar  blaze. 

Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night.  Tbomf. 
3*  A  virulent  fwelling,  or  fore,  not  to  be  cured. 
— Any  of  thefe  three  may  degenerate  into  a  fchir- 
fiif,  and  that  fcfairrus  into  a  cancer.  H^ifman.-^' 


1  can 

As  '^hen  i  cancer  on  the  body  fe^ds^^    '      >* 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  Innb  proceeds  $' 
So  does  the  chilnefs  to  each  vital  part. 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  the  heart.  . 

JlddiJbftL 

(IL  X.)  Cakcer,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  1% 
figns,  reprefented  on  the  globe  in  the  form  of  a  cnl% 
and  thus  marked  ( ss)  in  books.  It  is  the  4th  eon* 
ftellstion  in  the  ftarry  zodiat.  See  Astronoma 
§  548.  The  reafon  generally  aifigned  for  its  nams 
as  well  as  figure,  is  a  iu]^pofed  refnublance  whici 
the  fun's  motion  in  this  fign  bears  to-  the  crab; 
As  the  latter  walks  backwasds,  fo  the  former,  is 
this  part  of  hit  courfe,  begins  to  go  backvirards^ 
or  recede  frx>m  us.  By  others,  the  diii>ofition  of 
ftars  in  this  fign  is  fuppofed  to  have  given  the  firft 
hint  to  the  reprefentation  of  a  crab.  It  gives  name , 
to  a  quadrant  of  the  ecliptic,  vis« 

(a.)  Cancer,  tropic  of,  in  aftronomyrS^leffer 
circle  of  the  fphere  panllel  to  the  equator,  and 
paiiing  through  the  beginaing  of  the  iign  CanoesL 
See  Astronomy,  Index, 

(III.)  Cancer,  in  medicine,  a  roundiih,  rnie* 
qua],  hard«  and  livid  tumour,  generally  feated^in 
the  glandulous  part  of  the  body,  fuppofed  to  be 
^  catted,  becaufe  it  appears  at  length  with  tui% 
gid  veins  IKooting  out  from  it,  fo  as.  to  refemble^ 
as  it  is  thought,  the  figure  of  a  crab-fiih ;  or,  o- 
thers  (ay,  becaufe,  like  that  fifli,  where  it  has 
once  got,  it  is  fcarce  poffiUe  ta  dsive  it  away; 
See  MEiMCiNEy  Index. 

(IV.)  Cancer,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  inCe^ 
belonging  to  the  order  of  infeAa  aptera.  The  ge* 
neric  charaders.are  thefe:  they  have  %  legs,  (fel- 
dom  ten  or  fix,)  befides  the  two  large  claws  which 
aniwer  the  purpofe  of  hands.  They  have  two  eye* 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  and 
for  the  moft  part  fupported  by  a  kind  of  pedun« 
culi  or  footftalks ;  the  eyes  are  likewife  elongated 
and  moveable;  they  have  two  clawed  palpi,  and 
the  tail  Is  jointed.  There  are  no  lefs  than  %^  fy^ 
cies  of  cancer,  diftinguiihed  principally  by  the 
length  of  their  tails  and.  the  margins  of  theii^ 
breafts.    The  following  are  the  moft  remarkable: 

X.  Cancer  astacus,  or  the  craw-fiih,  with 
a  projediii^  fnout  (lightly'  ferrated  on  the  fides ; 
afmooth  thorax;  back  fmooth,  with  two  fmall 
fpiiies  on  each  fide ;  claws  large,  befet  with  fmall 
tubercles ;  two  firft  pair  of  legs  clav^d,  the  two 
next  fubulated ;  tail  confifting  of  5  joints ;  the 
caudal  fins  rounded.  It  inhabits  many  of  the  ri- 
vers in  England,  lodging  in  holes  which  they 
form  in  the  clayey  banks.  Cardan  fays,  that  this 
fpecies  indicates  the  goodnefs  of  water;  for  in 
the  beft  water  they  are  boiled  into  the  redded 
colour. 

Cancer  atomos,  atom  lobfter,  with  a  flen* 


der  body ;  filiform  antenna? ;  three  pair  of  legs 
near  the '  head ;  behind  which  are  two  pair  of 
oval  veficuhc;  beyond  are  three  pair  of  legs, 
and  a  flend^r'tail  between  the  laft  pair.  It  is  very 
minute,  and  the  help  of  the  microfcope  is  often 
neceflary  for  its  infpedion. 

3.  Cancer  crangon,  the  shrimp,  with  \ox^ 
flender  feelers,'  and  between  them  two  prc^edling 
laminsB';  claws  with  a.fingle,  Hooked,  moveable 
fang  \  three  pai;-  of  legs ;  7  joints  in  the  tail  ^  the 

middl** 
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t/MAt  caudal  fii^fubalated,  the  other  4  ronnded    is  of  a  finall  fize,  and  browfi  colour;  it 
aod  fringed,  a  fpine  on  the  exterior  fide  of  each 


l)f  the  outmoft«  It  inhabits  the  fliores  of  Britain 
in  Yaft  quantities^  and  is  the  xnoft  delicious  of  the 
teous. 

4.  Cancel  dio^enes,  Ibldier  crab,  or  hermit 
crab,  with  rough  claws  \  the  left  claw  is  the  long* 
eft  (this  being  the  only  difference  between  the 
diorenes  j^ttd  bemarhu)  /  the  legs  are  fubalated» 
and  ferra^ted  along  the  upjK^  ridge  t  the  tail  na^ 
ked  and  tender,  and  fumifked  with  a  hook  by 
which  it  fecures  itielf  in  its  lodging.  See  Plate 
XUX.  This  if^ecies  is  parafitic;  and  inhabits 
tiie  empty  cayitiea  of  tuilanated  iheUs,  changing  its 
)tabiution  according  to  its  increafe  of  growth  mnn 
the  fmaU  nentt  to  the  large  ^»}be^k,  Nature  de» 
Aies  it  the  fhtmg  covering  behind,  which  it  hath 
^iven  to  others  of  this  clafs ;  and  therefore  dire^ 
It  to  take  fcfttge  in  the  deferted  cafes  of  other  ani- 
mals. They  crawl  very  Caft  with  the  fhell  on  their 
back ;  sAd  at  the  approach  of  dan^r  draw  them- 
felves  within  the  (hell,  and,  thrufUng  out  the  lar* 
ger  claw,  ^vill  pmch  very  hard  whatever  molefls 
them.  Ariflotie  defcribes  it  venr  exadtl^  under 
the  name  of  nm^utm.  By  the  modems  it  is  called 
^/oUieTf  from  the  idea,  ^  its  dwelling  in  a  tent ; 
or  the  hermit f  from  retiring  into  a  cell.  When  this 
animal  wants  to  change  its  fhell,  it  travels  along 
that  line  of  pebbles  and  (Hells  which  is  formed  by 
the  eictremdk  wave;  ftillt  however,  dragging  its 
old  incommodious  habitation  at  its  tail,  unwilling 
to  part  with  one  fhell,  even  though  a  troublefome 
appendage^  till  it  Can  fincl  another  more  conve* 
nient.  Jt  is  feen  flopping  at  one^fhell,  turning  it| 
and  pafSng  it  by ;  going  on  to  another,  contem- 
plating that  for  a  while,  and  then  flipping  its  tail 
mm  its  okl  habitation  to  try  on  the  new :  if  this 
aifo  is  found  to  be  inconvenitnt»  it  quickly  re* 
tums  to  its  old  fhell  again*  In  this  numner  it  fre» 
quently  changes,  till  at  lafl  it  finds  one  light, 
roomy,  and  commodious;  to  this  it  adheres, 
though  the  fhell  be  fomctimes  fo  large  as  to  hide 
tl)e  iKxly  of  the  animal,  claws  and  all.  Yet  it  is 
not  till  after  many  trials,  and  many  combats  alfb, 
that  the  foldier  is  thus  completely  equ^ped ;  for 
there  is  often  a  conteft  between  two  of  them  for 
fome  welf-looking  favourite  fhell  for  which  thev 
are  riva'^s.  They  both  endeavour  to  take  poflei- 
fion ;  they  flrike  with  their  claws,  they  bite  each 
other,  till  the  weakefl  is  obliged  to  yield  by  giving 
up  the  obie^t  of  difpute.  It  is  then  that  the  vic- 
tor immediately  takes  polTefSon,  and  parades  in 
his  new  conqueft .?  or  4  times  back  and  forward 
upon  tlie  flrand  before  his  envious  antagonift. 
When  this  animal  is  takeuf  it  fends  fbrth  a  feeble 
cry,  endeavouring  to  feize  the  enemy  with  its 
nippors ;  which  it  it  f;iiVens  upon  it,  will  fooner 
die  than  quiet  tlie  grafp.  The  hermit  crabs  fre«» 
quent  moftly  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  fhores  which 
»re  covered  with  ihrubs  and  trees,  producing  va- 
rious wild  firuits  on  which  they  fubflfl ;  though 
they  will  alfo  feed  on  the  fragments  of  fifh  and 
other  animal  fubltances  calt  on  fhore.  When 
roafted  in  the  fhell,  they  are  cfteemed  delicate. 
The  hermit  crab»  hung  in  the  air,  diffolves  into  a 
kind  of  oil,  which  fpe^ily  cures  the  riieumatiim, 
if  rubbed  upon  the  part. 
5.  Cahceii  erYth&gpus,  or  red-clawed  crab. 


has  tW9 
claws  of  unequal  bignefs,  red  at  the  ends ;  and  S 
legs,  which  fecm  of  lefsnife  to  them  than  thoie  of 
other  crabs ;  for  when  on  the  ground^  they  crawl 
with  flow  pace,  dragging  their  bodies  along ;  but 
they  are  moftly  feen  gralping  with  their  daws,  and 
hanging  to  fome  fea-plant,  or  other  marine  fub- 
ftance. 

6.  Canceh  gammarus,  the  common  loE' 
STB  a,  with  a  froooth  thorax,  fhort  ferrated  fhout ; 
very  long  antrnnse ;  and  between  them  too  fhort- 
er  ones,  bifid ;  claws  and  fangs  large,  the  greater 
tuberculated ;  the  lefTer  ferrated  on  the  inner 
edge ;  four  pair  of  legs ;  fix  joints  in  the  tail ', 
tail  fins  rounded.  It  inhabits  all  the  rocky  fhores 
of  our  ifland,  but  chiefly  where  there  it  a  depth 
of  water.  In  Llyn  in  Caemarvonfhtre  a  certain 
fmall  lobfter;  nothing  different  except  in  fise,  bor* 
rows  in  the  fand.  They  are  brought  is  vaft  quan-* 
titles  from  the  Orkney  ifles,  and  many  parts  of 
the  eaftem  coaft  of  Scothmd,  to  the  Loodon  mar- 
kets. From  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrofe  a- 
lone,  6o»  or  70,000  are  annually  brought.  The 
lobfter  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
well  defcribed  by  Ariftotle  Under  the  name  of 
«m^.  It  18  found  as  far  as  the  Hellefpont ;  and 
is  called  at  Conftantinople  iiemadm  and  ik^a. 
Lobfters  fear  thunder,  and  are  apt  to  caft  thdr 
claws  on  a  great  clap :  It  is  faid  that  they  wiQ  do  the 
fame  on  the  firing  of  a  great  gun ;  and  that,  when 
men  of  war  meet  a  lobfter  boat^  a  jocular  threat 
is  ufied,  that  if  the  mafter  does  not  fell  them  ^ood 
lobfters,  they  willyir/itfr  bim.  This  fiKcies  mha- 
bit  the  clearelt  water,  at  the  foot  or  rocks  that 
impend  over  the  fea ;  which  has  given  opportu- 
nity of  examining  more  clofely  into  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  animal,  than  of  many  others  who 
live  in  an  element,  that  in  a  great  meafure,  limits 
the  inquiries  of  the  moft  inqtiifitive.  Some  lob- 
fters are  taken  by  hand ;  but  the  greater  quantity 
in  pots,  a  fort  of  trap  formed  of  twigs,  and  bait- 
ed with  garbage.  TTiey  are  fbrmed  like  a  wire 
moufe  trap,  fo  that  when  the  lobfter  gets  In,  it 
cannot  return.  Thefe  are  fattened  to  a  cord  funk 
in  the  fea,  and  their  place  marked  by  a  buoy. 
Lobfters  begin  to  breed  in  fpringy  and  continue 
breeding  moft  part  of  the  fummer.  They  propa- 
gate ffMfv  kumanof  and  are  extremely  prolific.  Dr 
Baiter  fays  he  counted  ia»444  eggs  under  the  tail, 
befides  thofe  that  remuned  in  the  body  uimro- 
truded.  They  depofite  thofe  eggs  in  the  fand, 
where  they  are  foon  hatched.  Lobfters  change 
their  fhells  annually.  Previous  to  their  putting  ofiF 
their  old  ones,  they  appear  fick,  languid,  and 
reftlefs.  They  acquire  an  entire  new  coat  in  a 
few  days ;  but  dunng  the  time  that  they  remain 
defenodiefs,  they  feek  fome  very  lobtly  place,  for 
fear  of  being  devoured  by  fuch  of  then*  brethren 
as  are  not  in  the  fame  fituation.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Ic^fters  and  crabs  renew  their  daws,  when 
acddentaDy  torn  off;  and  they  grow  again  in 
a  few  weeks,  though  they  never  attain  to  the 
fize  of  the  firlt.  I'bey  are  very  voracious  animals, 
and  feed  on  fea^weeds,  garbage,  and  all  forts  of 
dead  bodies.  The  pincers  of  one  of  the  lobfters 
large  claws  are  fumifhed  with  knobs,  and  thofe  of 
the  other  are  always  fetrated*  With  the  fbrmet 
it  keeps  firm  hold  of  the  fta|ks  of  fubmarine 
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plants,  aad  witfajthe  latter  it  cuts  and  minces  ita 
food  Tcry  dexteroufly.  The  knobbed  or  nwnh 
cSawy  as  the  fiihennen  call  it^  is  fometimes  on  the 
right  and  fometimes  on  the- left  fide  indifferently. 
It  is  more  dangerous  to  be  feized  b^  them  with 
the  cutting  claw  than  the  iDther^  but,  in  either 
.cafe,  the  quickeft  wav  to  get  diiengaged  from  the 
creature  is  to  pull  off  its  claw.  The  female  or 
ien  lobfter  does  not  caft  her  Ihell  the  fame  year 
that  ihe  depofites  her  ova»  or,  in  the  conunon 
phralcy  is  in  6erry»  When  the  ova  firft  appear 
under  her  tail,  they  arc  fmall,  and  extreme^y 
black ;  but  they  become  in  fucceffioa  alrabft  as 
lai^  as  ripe  elder  berries  before  they  are  depo; 
iitedy  and  turn  of  a  dark  brown  colour^  fecial- 
ly  towards  the  end  of  the  time  of  her  depofiting 
them.  The^  continue  full)  and  depofite  the  ova 
in  couftant  (uceeffion,  as  long  as  any  of  that  black 
fubltance  is  in  their  bodiesj  which,  wheq  boiled, 
turns  of  a  beautiful  red  co!our>  and  is  called  their 
corai.  Hen  lobfters  ar^  found  in  berry  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  winter.  It  if  a  comr 
znon  miftake,  that  a  berried  hen  is  always  in  per- 
^^tion  for  the  table.  When  her  berries  appear 
)arge  and  hroMrnifli,  fhe  will  always  be  found  exr 
haufted,  watery,  and  poor.  Though  the  ovai^e 
caft  at  all  feafons,  they  feem  only  to  come  to  life 
in  July  and  Auguit.  Great  nui^bera  of  theni 
may  then  be  found,  in  the  form  of  tadpole^ 
fwimming  about  the  little  pools  left  by  the  tiden 
among  the  rocks,  and  many  alfo  under  their  pro- 
per form  from  half  an  inc^  to  4  inches  in  length. 
In  cafting  their  ihells,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  hqa^ 
the  k)bfter  is  able  to  draw  tihe  fiih  of  their  large 
claws  out,  leaving  the  ihells  entire  and  attached 
to  the  ihcll  of  their  body,  in  which  iUte  they  are 
conftantly  found.    The  fifhermen  £iy,  the  loofter 
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aaeus  remarks  this  circumftaoce,  and  fays,  that 
**  the  incunrated"  lobsters  will  fpring  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  dolphins."  Their  fcyes  are  raifed  upon 
moveable  bales,  which  enables  them  to  fee  readi- 
ly every  way.  When  frightened,  they  will  fpring 
from  a  confiderable  diftance  to  their  hold  in  the 
rock,  and,  what  is  not  lefs  furprifing  than  true, 
will  throw  themfelves  into  their  hold  in  that  man- 
ner through  an  entrance  barely  fufiicient  for  their 
bodies  to  pafs^ 

7*' Cancer  caANtJLATus,  or  rough-flielled 
crab :  thefe  crabs  are  pretty  large,  and  are  corn* 
monly  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  in  {hal- 
low water;  the  legs  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
body;  the  two  claws  are  remarkably  large  and 
flat.  The  whole  (hell  is  covered-over  with  innu- 
merable little  tubercles  like  ihagreen :  the  colour 
18  browp,  vanoufly  ftainsd  with  .piuple. 

8.  Canceii  grapsvs,  or  the  red  mottled  crab^ 
has  a  round  body,  the  legs  longer  and  larger  than 
in  other  kinds  p  the  claws  are  red,  and-  the  reft 
of  the  animal  is  mottled  in  a  beautiful  manner 
with  red  and  white.  Thefe  crabs  inhabit  the 
rocks  hanging  over  the  fea ;  they  are  the  nimblefl ' 
of  all  crabs,  and  run  with  furpnfing  agility  along 
the  upright  fide  of  a  rock,  apd  even  under  the 
rocks  that  hang  horizontally  below  the  water. 
This  they  are  often  neceffitated  to  do  for  efcaping 
the  affauits  of  rapacious  birds  that  purfue  them» 
Thefe  crabs  never  go  to  land ;  isut  frequent  moft- 
ly  thofe  parts  of  .^e  promontories  and.iflahds  of 
rocks  in  and  ndar  the  fea,  where,  by  the  continu- 
al and  violent  agitatipn  of  ^e  waves  againft  the 
rocks,  they  are  always  wet,  continually  receiving 
the  fpray  of  the  fea,  which  often  waihes  them  in- 
to it ;  but  they  inilantly  return  to  the  ^ock  again, 
not  being  able  to  live  under  ^ater,  and  yet  re- 


pines before  cafting,  till  the  fifh  of  its.  large  claw    quiring,  more  of  that  element  t^an  any  of  the  cruf- 
is  no  thicker  than  the  quill  of  a  goofe,  which  en-    taceous  kind  that  are  not  fifh. 


ables  it  to  draw  its  parts  throtigh  the  joints  and 
narrow  pafiage  near  the  Unnk.  Th^  new  fhell  is 
quite  membranaceous  at  firft,  but  hardens  by  de- 
grees. Lobfters  only  grow  iq  Qze  while  their 
Shells  aiv  in  their  fofi  fUte.  Tkey  are  chofen  for 
the  table,  by  their  being  heavy  in  proportion  to 
their  fize ;  and  bv  the  hardneu  of  thfcir  fhells  on 
their  fides,  which,  when  in  perfedion,  will  ijot 
yield  to  moderate  preffure.  Barnacles  and  other 
imall  fifh  adhering  to  them  are  reckoned  certain 
figns  of  fupprior  goodnefs.  Cock  lobfters  are  in 
general  better  than  the  hens  in  winter;  they  are 
diftinguifhed  by  tte  narrownefs  of  their  tails,  and 
by  their  having  a  ftrong  Q>ine  iipon  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  tranfverfe  procefles  beneath  the  tail, 
which  fupport  the  4  piddle  plates  of  their  tail. 
The  fifli  of  a  lobfter's  claw  is  more  tejider,  deli* 
cate,  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  than  that  of  the  tail. 
In  fommer,  the  lobfters  are  fotind  near  the  fhore, 
and  thence  to  about  6  fathoms  water :  in  winter, 
they  are  feldom  taken  in  lefs  than  x»  or  15  faw 
thorns.  Like  other  infers,  they  are  much  more 
a^ve  and  alert  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  In 
tbe  water,  they  «in  run  nimbly  upon  their  legs 
or  fmafti  claws;  and,  if  alarmed,  can' fpring,  tall 
-forsmoi^,  to  a  furprifing  diftance,  as  fwift  as  a 
bird  can. fly.  The  fifhermen  can  fee  them  palb 
.about  30  feet ;  and,  by  the  fwtftnefs  of  their  mo- 
tion, fuppofe  they  may  go  muoh  farther.  <  Atbe^ 
Vot  IV  Part  II. 


9.  Cancer  HORRinus,  the  hprrid  oab,  with 
a  projecting  bifurcated  fnput,  the  end  diverging ; 
body  heart-ihaprd ;  with  the  claws  and  legs  co-- 
vercd  lyith  long  and  very  fharp  fpiiies. — ^It  is  a 
large  fp^ies,  and  ii)habits  the  rocks  01;  the  eaftern 
coafts  of  Scotland.  It  is  common  to  Norway  and 
Scotland}  as  many  of  the  fnarine  animals  and  birds 
are.    See  Plate  XLIX. 

10.  Cancer  locusta,  the  locuft  lobfter,  wstti 
4  antennae ;  two  pair  of  imperfe^  claws ;  the  firft 
Joint  ovated  ;  the  body  confifts  of  14  joints.  It 
abound^,  in  fuinmer,  on  the  fhores,  beneath  ftone^ 
and  algs,  and  leaps  about  with  vaft  agility. 

11.  Cancer  m.£Nas,  the  common  crab, 
with  3  notches  on  the  front ;  5  ferrated  teeth  on 
each  tide ;  claws  ovated ;  next  joint  toothed;  hind 
feet  fubulated ;  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  but  red 
when  boiled.  It  inhabits  all  our  ihores ;  li^lt^ 
iinder  the  algae,  or  burrows  under  the  iand ;  and 
is  fold  aild  eaten. 

i%n  Camcsr  pagurus,  or  the  bladc-clawecl 
crab,  with  acrenated  thorax;  fmoothbody;  quin- 
quedentated  front ;  fjmooth  claws  and  black  tips  i 
hind  feet  fubulated.  It  inhabits  the  rocky  coafts; 
is  very  delicious  meat,  and  cafts  its  fhell  between 
Chriftmas  and  £after.  The  tips  of  the  claws  of 
this  fpecies  are  ufed  in  medicine ;  to  abforb  acidi- 
ties in  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

13*  Cax^sr  risvM,  the  pea  crab^  with  routed. 
K  n  n  n     ^  1         ed 
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jtA.  and  imooth  thorax  entire  md  blunt ;  with  a 
jtail  of  the  fize  of  the  -body,  which  commonly  is 
the  bulk  of  a  pea.  It  inhabits  the  miifclc,  and  on 
that  account  has  .been  deemed  poifonous;  hut 
^e  fy^eUing  after  eating  mufcles  is  wholly  coniVi- 
tutional:  Crabs  of  this  kind  the  ancients  belieyed 
to  have  been  the  consentaneous  inmates  of  the 
PiNN/E,  which,  b«ing  too  Itupid  to  ptTce!ve  the 
approach  of  their  prey,  were  warned  of  it  by  their 
[vigilant  friend. 

14.  Cancer^* u LEU,  the  flea  lobftcT,  with  5 
pair  of  legs,  and  two  claws,  imperfect.;  and  la 
joints  in  the  body.  It  i«  very  common  in  foun- 
tains and  rivulets;  fwims  very  fwiftly  in  an  incur- 
yated  pofture  on  its  back ;  embraces  and  pipteds 
its  young  between  the  legs ;  does  not  leap. 

15.  Cancer  kuricola,  the  land  crab,  or  vix)- 
let  crab  with  a  fmooth  entire  thorax,  and  the  two 
laft  johits  of  the  feet  armed  vnth  ipines.  It  inha- 
bits the  Bahama  iflands,  as  well  as  moft  lands  be- 
tween the  tropics;  and  feeds  upon  vegetables. 
Thefe  anunals  liVb  not  only  in  a  kind  of  orderly 
ibciety  in  the  retreats  in  the  mountains,  but  regu- 
larly once  SL  year  march  down  to  the  fea«hde  in  a 
)>ody  of  fome  millions  at  a  time.  As  they  multi- 
ply in  great  numbers,  they  choo£e  the  month  of 
April  or  May  to  begin  their  expedition ;  and  then 
fally  out  by  ihouTands  from  tiie  ftumpe  of  )h)11ow 
trees,  &om  the  cfefti  of  rocks,  and  from  the  holes 
which  they  dig  for  themft'lves  under  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  At  that  tim?  the  whole  ground  is 
covered  with  thi^  band  of  adventurers ;  there  is 
yicf  fetting^own  one's  foot  without  treading  upon 
Xhem.  The  fea  is  their  place  of  deftinatibn,  and 
to  that  they  dir^dt  tlieir  march  with  right-lined 
precifion.  "No  geometrician  could  fend  them  to 
;theh'  defined  flition  by  -a  (horter  courfe;  they 
neither  turn  to  the  right  nor  left,  whatever  ob- 
jftacles  intervene;  and  even*  if  they  meet  with  a 
iioofe,  they  will  attempt  to  fcale  .the  walls  to  keep 
the  unbroken  tenor  <Jf  tlveir  way.  '  But  though 
this  be  the  general  order  6f  theirroute,  they,  upon 
jDfthef  occaiions,  ^re  obliged  to  conform  to  the  race 
'of  the  country ;  and  if  it  is  interfered  with  rivers, 
they  arethen  ieen  to  wind  ^long  the  cO)irfe  of  the 
jtream.  The  procefTioki  fcts  forward  ■  froni  the 
mountains  with  the  regularity  df  an  antiy  under 
im  experienced  comm^Qder  -They  are  cominon'- 
ly  divided  into  three  battalions;  of  >vhich  the  drit 
conlhts  of  the  iirongeft  and  boldeft  males,  who^ 
like  pioneers^  march  forVrard  to  clear'  the  route 
iuid  f^  the  greateft  dangers.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  halt  for  wa^t  of  rain,  and  to  gp  into 
fkhe  moft  conVwuent 'encampment  till  the  weather 
changiM.  The  main  body  of  the  army  is  compos 
{M  of  females,  which  never  leave  the  mountains 
till  the  rain  is  fet  in  for  foiine  tiine,  and  then  de^ 
Ibend  in  regular  battalia,  being  formed  jnto  co- 
lumns of  50  paces  broad,  and  ^  miles  diep,  antl 
lb  tlofe  that  they  aUtagft  cover  tAie  ground.    The 

,p^T  guard  follows,  3  or  4  days  after ;  a  ftiagglipg 
tmdifciplined  tribe,  coniifting  of  males  and  fer 
males,  but  not*  fo  vigorous  as  the  fonner.-  The 
night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceedmg  \  but  if  it 
rains  by  day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  oct 
cafion;  and  they  continue  to  move  for^'ard  in 
tlieir  flow  unifonn  manner.  When  the  fun  idiine^ 
and  18  hot  npon  the  fux&ce  of  the  grojuo^,  ti^ey 
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make  an  unlverfal  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of 
the  evening;  When  they  are  terrified,  they  march 
back  in  a  confiifed  diforderly  manner,  holding  up 
their  nippers,  with  which  they  fomethnes  tear  oif 
4  piece'  of  the  ikin,  and  then  leave  the  weapon 
where  they  inflidted  the  wound.  They  even  tiy 
t4>  intimidate  their  enemies ;  for  they  often  clatter 
their  nippers  together,  as  if  to  threaten  thofe  that 
difturb  them.  But  though  they  thus  ftrive  to  be 
formidable  to  man,  they  are  much  more  fo  to  each 
other ;  for  they  are  polFefled  of  one  moft  unfocial 
property,  which  is,  that  if  any  of  them  by  acci- 
dent is  maiiped  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  proceeding,  .the  reft  fall  upon  and  devour 
it  on  the  fpot,  and  theji  puifue  their  journey. 
When,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  and  efcaping  a 
thou&nd  dangers,  (fo^'lhey are  fometimes  three 
months  in  getting  to  tlie  ihore,)  they  have  arrived 
at  their  deitined  port,  they  prepare  to  caft  their 
fpawn.  The  peas  are  as  yet  within  their  bodies, 
and  not  excluded,  as  is  ufual  in  animals  of  this 
kind,  under  the  tail ;  for  the  creature  waits  for 
the  benefit  of  fea  water  to  help  the  djcUvcry.  It 
■has  no  fooner  reached  the  fbore,  than  it  goes  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  lets  the  wPves  waih  o- 
yer  it^  bo'dy  two  or  three  times.  This  iJKjcas  only 
a  preparation  for  bringing  the  fpayrn  to  maturity; 
for,  without  farther  delay,  they  withdraw  to  frek 
a  lodging  upon  land :  in  tiie  mean  time  the  fpawn 
grows  larger,  is  excluded  out  of  the  body,  and 
ilicks  to  the  barbs  undex  the  flap,  or  more  pro- 
pe  rly  the  taiL  This  bunch  is  feen  as  big  as  an 
hen's  egg,  and  exactly  refembling  the  roes  of  her- 
rings. Ih  thtf  ftate  of  pregnancy  they  ence  more 
feek  the  ihore  for  the  kft  time ;  and  fliaking  otf 
their  fpawio  into  the'  water,  leave  accident  to 
isring  it  to  ixiatuiity.  At  this  time  whole  ihoals 
t)f  hungry  fifh  art?  ^  the  ihore  in  expectation  of 
this  annual  fupply;  the  fea  to  a  great  diAance 
feems  black  with  them  j  and  about  two  thirds  of 
jtJic  crabs  eggs  are  immediately  devoured  by  thefe 
rapacious  invaders..  The  eggs  tliat  cfcape  are 
hatched  under  the  iand;  and,  foon  after,  millions 
at  a  time  of  thefe  little  crabs  are  feen  quitting  the 
^QK,  and  Howly  travelling  up  to  the  mountains* 
The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  fo  a^ve  to  ns 
turn ;  they  have  become  &}  fey^ble  and  lean,  that 
they  can  hardly  creep  along,  and  the  fleih  at  that 
time  changes  its  colpur.  JMoft  of  tliem,  therefore, 
are  obligad  to  oootinoe  in  the  flat  parts  t>f  the 
country  till  they  recover,  makmg  holes  in  the 
'earth,  which  they  cover  at  the  mouth  with  leaves 
.and  dirt,  that  no  air  may  enter.  'There  they 
^throw  off*  their  old  Shells,  which  they  leave  quite 
whole;  the  place  where  they  opeped  on  the 
belly  being  unfeen.  At  th^t  timc^they  are  quite 
naked^  and  almolt  without  moCioil  for  fix  days 
.together,'  >vhen  they  become  fo  fat  as  to  be  deli- 
.cioua  food.  They  have  then  undef  their  ftomachs 
4  large  white  Aones,  ^hich  gradually  decreafe.in 
proportion  as  the  fl^c)!  hardens,  ^adf^  when  they 
come  to  perfe^ioo,  are  not  tp  be  fpund.  It  is  at 
that  time  that  tbe  anim^  is  fees  f^pyftj  making  its 
way  back ;  which  if  cominoply  p^^rmed  in  fix 
weeks.  This  animal,  when  pof&ffed  of  its  re- 
treats in  the  mouBt|Linf,.i8  impivgnablet.ibr,  only 
Xubfifting  upon  vegetables,  it  teldom  ventures  out; 
4Qd  i^s  hjibitaticw  i3«ln|  in  the  moft  ii^acpefiible 
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plaCM,  It  rem^uns  for  a  g^at  part  of  the  (eafon  in 
Picrfedt  iecurity*  It  is  only  wben  impelled  by  the 
dcfipe  of  tninging  forth  its  youagy  and  when  com- 
pelled to  defcend  into  the  Aat  country,  that  it  is  Uf 
keii.  At  that  time  the  natives  wait  for  its  defcent  in 
eager  expedatioa*  and  deftroy  tbouiands ;  but,  dii^ 
regarding  their  bodies,  they  only  feek  foi'  that  fmall 
fpawn  which  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  ftomaich 
within  the  ihell,  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's 
thumb.  They  are  much  more  valuable  u{)on  their 
return  after  they  have  caft  their  ftiell ;  for,  being 
covered  with  a  fkin  refembling  foft  parchment, 
almoil  every  part  except  tb^  ftomach  may  be  eaten. 
They  art  taken  in  the  holes  by  feeling  for  ihem' 
with  an  izHtrument ;  they  are  fought  after  by 
night,  when  on  their  journey,  by  flambeaux.  The 
inilant  •  the  animal  perceives  itfeif  attacked*  it 
thiows  itielf  op  its  back,  and  with  its  clawtf 
pinches  moft  terribly  whatever  it  happens  to  faf- 
ten  on.  But  the  dexterous  crab-catcher  takes 
thv^n  by  the  hinder  legs  in'  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
nippers  cannot  touch  them^  and  thus  he  threes 
them  into  his  bag.  Sometimes  alfo  they  are  caught 
when  they  take  refuge  in  the  bottoms  of  holes  in 
rocks  by  the  fea-iide,  by  covering  the  mo^thr  of 
the  hole,  to  prevent  their  getting  out ;  and  then 
foon  after*  the  tide  coming,  enters  the  hole,*  and 
the  animal  is  found,  upon  its  ebbing,  drowned  in' 
its  retreat.  Thefe  crabs  are.  of  various  fixes,  the 
lai^geft  about  6  inches  wide  9  they  walk  fide-ways 
like  the  iea  crab,  and  are  ihaped  like  them  i  fome 
are  black,  fome  yellow,  fome  red,  and  others  va^ 
riegated  with  red,  white,  and  yellow  mixed.  Some 
ef  theie  are  poift>nous ;  and  ieveral  people  have 
died  by  eating  them#  particularly  the  black  kind/ 
T*he  light  coloured  are  reckoned  beft  ^  and  "^hea 
full  in  fleih,  are  Very  well  taftedi  In  fome  of  the 
lugar  iflands  they  are  eat  without  danger ;  and  ar^ 
no  fmall  help  to  tlie  negro  flavea,  who,  on  many. 
of  thefe  iflands,  would  fiire  very  hard  without 
them.    SeeP/ateXUX. 

r6.  CANC£a  sERaATu^,  or  the  prawr^  with 
a  long  ferrated  fnoot  bending  upwards ;  3  pair  of 
rery  long  filiform  fejdets ;  claws  fmall,  f umiihed 
with  two  fangs ;  fmooth  thorax ;  5  joints  to  the 
tail ;  middle  caudal  fin  fubulated,  two  outmoft 
flat  and  rounded.  It  is  frequent  in  flnreral  ihores 
among  loofe  (tones ;  fometimear  found  at  fea,  and 
taken  on  the  furface  over  ^o  fathoms  depth  of 
water  $  cinereous  when  frelh  ^  of  a  fine  red  when 
Boiled. 

17.  Cancer  squilla,  with  a  fiiout  like  a 
prawn,  but  deeper  and  thinner ;  the  Meiers  lodger 
In  proportion  to  the  bulk ;  the  fub-candal  fins  ra- 
ther  larger;  is,  at  full  growth,  not  above  half  the 
bulk  of  the  former.— It  inhabits  the  coaftsof  Kentf 
and  is  fold  in  London  under  the  name  of  the  wbiu 
Jbrimpf  as  it  affume*  that  colour  when  boiled. 

life  Cancbr  Strioosus,  or  the  plated  lobftcr, 
wjth  a  pyramidal  fpiay  fnout ;  tliorax  elegantly 
platedr  each  plate  marked  near  its  junction  with 
ihort  ftri« ;  claws  much  longer  than  the  bodyi 
thick,  echinated,  and  tuberculated ;  the  upper 
fang  trifid ;  only  3  legs  fpiny  on  their  fides  y  tail 
broad.  The  largeft  of  this  fpecies  is  about  Hi 
inches  long.  It  inhabits  the  coafts  of  Anglefea, 
under  ftones  and  fuci^  It  is  very  ;^ive;  and,  if 
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taken,  flaps  its  tail  againft'the  body  with  tnucU 
violence  and  noife.    See  Plate  XLIX. 

19.  Cahcer  volutin  us,  or  velvet  crab,  with; 
the  thorax  quinquedentated ;  body  covered  with' 
(iiort,  brown,  velvet4ike  pile ;  claws  covered*  with' 
minute  tubercles ;  fmall  fpines  round  the  top  ot 
the  ad  joint ;  hind  legs  broadly  ovated.  This  ia 
among  the  fp-vxles  taken  notice  of  by  Ariflotle  oct 
account  of  the  brokd  feci,  which,'  he  fays,  allift 
them  in  fwunmiugj  as  web-fect  do  the  water- 
fowl.   It  inhabits  the  weftem  coaft  of  Anglefea. 

20.  Cancer  volans,  or  £md  crab,  is  but  of  st 
fmall  fi2;e  |  its  colour  light  brown,  or  dulky  white  i 
It  has  eight  legs,  and  two  clawis,  one  of  which  is* 
douMe  the  fi^e  of  the  other:  thefe  claws  ferve 
both  to  defend  and  feed  them.  The  head  has  two^ 
^uare  holes,  which  are  receptacles  for  its  eyes ;' 
out  of  w'hicli  it  thrufts  them,  and  draws  them  in' 
again  at  pleafure.  Their  abode  is  only  on  the' 
iandy  ihores  of  Ilathera,  and  others  ef  the  Bahama 
iflands.  They  run  very  faft/  and  retreat  froni 
danger  into  little  holes  they  make  in  the  fand. 

.  ♦  To  CANCERATE.  v.  ».  [from  can^enl  To 
grow  cancerous }  to  become  a  cancer. — But  ftriklngf' 
his  fiit  upon  the  point  of  a  nail  in  the  wall,  hiff 
band  canceratedj  he  fell  into  a  fever,  and  foon  if- 
t«r  died  on^.  VRfiranj^i.    - 

*  CANCERATION.  i»./.  [from' raaarfl/^.]  A* 
growing  cancerous.' 

*  CANCEROUS.  Qdj,  [from  cancer:[  Having 
t*he  virulence  and  qualities  of  a  cancer. — How 
they  are  to  be  treafed  when  fhey  afe  ftrumous^ 
fchirrhous,  tt  ca^terous^  yoii  may  fee  in  their  pro-' 
per  places.  Wifemai^, 

»  CANCEROUSl^SS.  «./.  [from  cancerotu.j 
The  ftate  of  being  cancerous! 

C.\NCHE,  a  river  of  France,  which  fifes  in  the' 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  becoines  navi-' 
gaple  at  Montreuil,  and  fidls  into'  the  fea  beloW 
Staples. 

CANCHERIZANTE,  or  )  in  the  Italian  mufic,' 

CANCHERIZATO,  )  a  term  fignifying  a 
plei;e  of  mufic  that  begins  at  the  end,  L^ing  the 
retro^de  motion  from  the  end  of' a  fbng,  &c«  tor 
the  beginning. 

CANCHRYS^.    ^ecCACHRYS,  K'^n. 

CANCRIFORM,  aiif.  having  the  foim  of  a  ctab/ 

*  CANCRINE.  adj\'[(ioisi  cancer,]  Having  the' 
qualities  of  a  crab, 

CANCUOMA,  oi-BoAT-BiLt,  in  ornithology >' 
a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  GraJU : 
the  characters  of  which  are :  The  bill  is  broad^ 
with  a  keel  along^  th^  middle ;  the  noftrils  are 
CtnaH,  and  iiodgcd  in  a  furrow ;  the  tongue  is 
fmall ;  and  the  toes  are  divided.  There  are  two 
fpecies: 

I.  Cancroma  canCrophaga,  or  the  bro\#n 
boat-bill,  refembK-8  the  cochlear i A  (fee  N*"  a.) 
ib  much  in  fize,  head,  crbll,  and  every  thing  al- 
moft,  except  the  colour,  that  Mr  Latham  confidera 
them  both  as  only  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies.' 
X^innseus  hovrcver  ranks  them  as*  diftindt.  In.thi«' 
fpecies  the  under  parts,  in  (lead  of  afli  colour,  are 
of  a  pale  rufous  brovrn  ;  the  tail  rufous  afh ;  and- 
the  upi>dr  parts  wholly  of  a  cream  colour ;  the 
bill  and  legs  of  a  yellow  brown.'  It  inhabits  Cay- 
enne, Guiana,  and  Brafil,  and  ch^y  frequents 
N  n  n  n  7  jBk^ 
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fiich  parts  as  are  near  the  water 
It  perches  on  the  trees  which  hang  over  the  ftreams, 
and,  like  the  king's-fiflief,  drops  down  on  the  filh 
whicl  fwim  beneath.    It  has  oeen  thought  to  \he 
on  crabs  likewife,  whence  the  Linnaean  naine. 

%.  Cancroma  cochlearia,  the  crpfted  boat- 
till,  as  well  as  the  cancrophaca,  (N^i-)  is  of 
the  fize  of  a  fowl  j  the  length  %a  inches.  The  bill 
18  four  inches  long,  and  of  fingular  form,  not  un- 
like a  boat  with  the  keel  oppermoft,  or,  as  fome 
think  like  the  bowls  of  two  fpoons,  placed  with 
the  hollow  parts  together  j  the  upper  mandible 
has  a  prominent  ridge  at  the  top,  and  on  each 
fide  of  this  along  channel,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  noftrils  are  placed  j  thefe  are  oval,  and  fitu- 
ated  obliquely  j  the  general  colour  of  the  bill  is 
dulky,  and  in  fome  dark  brown :  the  fkin  between 
(he  under  iaw  capable  of  diftenfion;  from  the 
hind  head  Iprings  a  long  black  creft,  the  feathers 
i\'hich  compofe  it  narrow,  and  end  in  a  point  j  the 
fniddle  ones  are  fix  inches  in  length,  the  others 
lelTen  by  degrees,  the  outer  ones  being  not  more 
than  one  inch :  between  the  bill  and  eye  the  (kin 
H  bare  and  duJky ;  the  plumage  on  the  forehead 
white  J  the  reft  of  the  bird  of  a  pale  bluifh  afh  co- 
lour  i  acrofs  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind  is 
a  tranfverfe  band  of  brownifli  black,  which  paflN 
forwards  on  each  fide  towards  the  breaft  ending 
in  a  point>but  does  not  encompafs  ft :  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  and  Under  parts,  are  bluiih  white^ 
except  the  belly  and  thighs,  which  are  rufous  ,* 
the  reathers  which  hang  over  the  breaft  are  loofe^ 
like  thofe  of  the  heron :  the  tail  is  34  inches  long, 
and  the  wings,  when  clofcd,  reach  nearly  to  the 
end  6f  it  :'the  leg  is  3  inches  j  and  the  thigh,  from 
its  infeition  to  the  knee,  4  ;  the  middle  toe  a\  f 
the  bare  part  above  the  knee,  it :  the  colour  of 
the  bare  parts  yellowifh  brown  5  elates  black :  the 
focff  are  connected  at  the  bafe  by  a  membrane, 
which,  as  in  the  umbre,  is  deepeft  in  the  outef 
one.  Its  place  and  manners  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  Can  croph  aoa.    Sec  Plate  LIV. 

CANDACE,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia^  who  is  faid 
f  o  have  been  converted  to  Chriftianity  by  her  eu- 
nuch, whofe  converfion  by  Philip  is  recorded  in 

A<^s  viii.  27.  ,,,*.*  ^     ,_ 

ti,)  CANDAHAK,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  between 
P»»rfu  and  the  river  Indus  formerly  a  province  of 
Pi  rfia  J  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province'  of 
Balk  ;'  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Cabul  5  on  the  S.  by 
Bacihor  and  Sableftan ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Sigcftarf. 
Tlicrc:  have  been  bloody  wars  between  the  Indiana 
and  Pcrfians  on  account  of  this  province ;  but  In 
1650  it  fell  to  the  Perfians.  The  inhabitants  ai* 
Itnd^vn  by  the  name  of  J^baans,  or  Afghans, 
who  have  •ften  endeavoured  to  thrown  off  the 
yoVc.  In  I737»  they  were  feverely  punifhed  for 
fho  attempt.  See  Pers! a.  Candahar,  however, 
is  now  governed  by  its  own  fovcreign,  Timur  Shah 
AbdalU,  Whofe  dominions  extend  W.  to  near  the 
city  of  Terfhifti ;  including  Cabjul,  Prefhore,  Ghiz- 
ni,  Gaur,  Seiftan,  and  Korafan :  a  tnwft  not  kfs 
than  650  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  not  known. 
On  the  E.  fide  of  the  Indus  he  pofTelTes  the  terri*. 
lory  of  Caftiimere  and  feveral  other  diftrifts  above 

Attock.         .  ,  .    ,     r  .V  \_.     J 
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in  fncli  places  of  great  trade,  has  a  confid^rable  fertieft.  Tie 
caravans  that  travel  tttym  Perfia  and  the  parts  a< 
bout  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  £.  Indies,  pais  through 
Candahar,  becaufe  there  is  no  danger  of  robb&y, 
and  provifions  are  very  reafonable.  The  religion 
is  Mahometanifm,  but  there  are  many  Baniass 
and  Guebfes  in  it.  It  is  145  miles  SW«  of  Cabul, 
and  is  the  gate  of  India  to  Peifla.  Los.  67.  15.  £• 
I>at. -3v  o.  N. 

CAN&AL-BISHOPS,]  The  names  of  5  Eng- 

ShSJlIp.'r""'         lli«^  villages,    in' D^. 

r^!^^  r^«f^«-  *  f  fetfhire,  near  the  vakr 

^illnAL'-WAK^^^^  of  White-Hart. 

CANDAULEsI  the  laft  king  of  Lydia»  of  the 
family  of  the  Heradidae.    See  Lrn^ a. 

CAND£LA'FOMALis,fhe  smoking  cawdli, 
U  an  odoriferous  mafs  ihaped  likf  a  candle,  the 
irfe  of  which  is  to  fumigate  rooms  where  there  is 
any  contagion  or  noxious  fii^en.  The  eandehfiH 
maihf  or  candekt  pro  fitffitu  odorata^  as  it  is  iSfo 
called,  confifts  of  aromatic  powders,  naixed  up 
t^ith  a  third  or  more  of  the  charcoal  of  willow  or 
lime  tree,  and  reduced  to  a  proper  confiftence 
with  a  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  labdanum, 
or  turpentine.  It  excites  a  grateful  firnell  without 
any  flame,  and  correds  the  ftate  of  the  air. 

CANDELARES,  ffrom  eandiia^  a  candle,]  an 
order  in  the  firft  editions  df  Linnseas's  Fragments 
of  a  natural  method^  confifting  of  thefe  3  genera^ 
rifhbopbora,  n^ffk^  and  mintttfufs^  They  are  re- 
moved, in  the  later  editions,  into  the  order  Ho« 
LBRACBA.    See  Botany,  ^  ^31,  %^\. 

(1.)  CANDELARIA,  in  botany,  a  nime  gireii 
by  fome  authors  t»  the  great  white  mulleift.  See 
Verbascusi. 

(1.)  CAKDELARiAt  in  entomology,  a  i|)ecie8  of 
infect,  belonging  to  the  genus  of  M%9m%  and  order 
ofheaiipteraiRtheLintean  fyftem.  It  is  com- 
mon in  China. 

"*  CANDENT.  adj.  [amdem,  Lat]  Hot;  in 
the  higheft  degree  #r  heat,  next  to  fufion.^If  a 
tnre  be  heated  only  at  one  end,  according  at  that 
end  is  cooled  upward  or  downward,  it'rexpe^ftive* 
ly  acquires  a  veracity,  as  we  have  declared  in 
wireir  totally  candekt.  Brecon* 

CANDERROS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an  Eaft 
Yndian  gum,  not  much  known  among  iw  though 
fometimes  imported.  It  has  much  the  appearance 
of  amber,  onlv  it  is  white  and  pellacid.  GaMas 
and  others  tell  us,  that  the  people  of  Borneo, 
have  the  art  of  adulterating  the  crude  camphor, 
with  large  quantities  of  this  gum. 

t  T.  u)  CANDIA,  the  modem  name  of  the  ifland 
of  Crete.  See  Crete.  The  word  is  a  variation 
of  K HONDA,  which  was  originally  the  Arabian 
name  of  the  metropblis  only,  but  in  time  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  whole  ifland* 

(«.)  Candia,  animals  of.  The  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  ifland  are  not  wf  a  ferociout  teni« 
pel-.  There  are  no  lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  nor  indeed  any  daneerous  aninaal  here. 
Wild  goats  are  the  only  inhatntants  of  the  ferefts 
that  overfpread  the  lofty  mountains  $  and  thefc 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  hall  of  the  hunter) 
hares  inhabit  the  hills  and  the  plain ;  ibeep  graze 
m  fccurity  on  the  thyme  and  the  heath ;  they  are 
fi^ded  every  nighti  and  the  fhepherd  QeqM  found* 
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animals  may  mvade  and  mvage  his  folds.  The 
infaalutants  ai«  happy  in  nofbeing  expofed  to  the 
troubJefome  Ute  of  noxious  inf<»5t«9  the  poifon 
of  ferpents,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  wild  beafts 
of  the  defait.  The  ancient  Cretans  believed  that 
the  ifland  enjbyed  thefe  fingular  advantages,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  the  birth-place  Of  Ju- 
piter. "  The  Cretans,  (ays  JElian,  celebrate  in 
their  fongs  the  l^eficence  of  Jupiter,  and  the  fa^ 
vour  i^hich  he  conferred  on  their  ifland,  which 
was  the  place  of  his  birth  and  education,  by  free^ 
ing  it  from  every  noxious  aniinal,  and  even  ren- 
dmng  it  unfit  for  nouriihing  thofe  that  are  intro- 
duced into  it  from  foreign  countries.'' 

(3.}  CaNDU,    CLIMATK    AND   NATURAL   AD* 

VANTAGES  OP.  Of  thecUmate  of  Candia  travellers 
fpeak  with  rapture.  The  heat  is  never  eicceffive  j 
and  in  the  plains  violent  coAd  is  never  felt.  In  the 
'warmeft  days  of  fummer^  the  atmofphere'  is  cool* 
ed  by  bitezes  from  the  fica.  Winter  property  be- 
gins here  wilh  December  and  ends  with  January; 
and  diiring  that  fhort  period  fhow  never  falls  on 
the  lower  grounds,  and  the  furfece  of  the  water 
is  rarely  fifozen  over.  Molt  fluently  the  wea- 
ther is  as  fine  then,  as  in  Britain  at  the  beginning 
of  June.  Thefe  two  months  have  received  the 
name  of  <ivint9rf  becaufe  in  them  there  is  a  copi- 
ous fell  of  rain,  the  iky  is  obfcured  with  cloads» 


like  Egypt,  t^ith  thofe  clouds  of  ti^feds,  att4- 
whofe  Ring  is  infufferably  painful;  nor  is  the 
atmofilhere  loaded  with  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  rife  from  marfhy  grounds.  ^The  inountaint 
and  bills  are  overfpread  with  various  kinds  of 
thymes  favoury,  wild  thyme,  and  with  a  multi« 
tude  of  odoriferous  and  oalfamic  plants  ;  the  ri« 
vulets  which  flow  down  the  vallies  are  ovediung 
with  myrtles  and  laurel  rofes ;  clumps  of  orange^ 
citron  and  almond  trees,  are  plentimUy  fcattered 
over  the  fields ;  the  gardens  are  adorned  with 
tufts  of  AratMan  iafmine.  In  fpring>  they  are  be- 
Ihewed  with  beds  of  violets,  fomeextenfive  plains 
are  arrayed  in  iyfron ;  and  the  cavitiea  of  the 
rocks  are  fringed  with  fveet  fmdling  dittany. 
In  a  word,  from  theliillsr  the  vales*  and  the  plains 
on  all  hands,  there  arife  clouds  of  exqiiifite  per« 
fumes,  which  embahn  the  air»  and  render  it  a 
luxury  to  breathe  it. 

(4.)  Candia,  diseases  of.  Difeafea  are  very 
rare  m  a  country  whole  atmofphere  isexceeding^ 
ly  pure ;  and  in  Candia,  epedemical  difeafes  are 
unknown.  Fevera  prevail  here  in  fuaimer,  but 
are  not  dangerous;  and  the  plague  would  be 
wholly  unknown,  had  not  the  Turks  deftroyed 
the  lazarets  that  were  eftabUihed  by  the  Veneti^ 
ans,  for  ftiaager^  to  perform  quarantine  in.  Since 
thefe  were  demoUfhed  it  is  occafiooally  introdu- 


and  the  north  wind«  blow  violently ;  but  the  rams  ced  by  fhipe  from  Smyma  and  Ccmftantinople. 

are  favoomble  to  agriculture*  the  winds  chafe  the  As  no  precMitions  are  Uken  agaiaft  it*  it  gain» 

clouds  towards  the  fnnunits  of  the  mountains,  ground*  and  fpreads  over  the  iDaod  from  one  pro* 

where  a  r^fitory  is  formed  for  thofe  waters  vince  to  another;  and  as  the  colds  and  heats  ase 

which  are  to  fertilize  the  fields  ^  and  the  inhabi-  never  intemperate,  it  ibmetimes  continues  its  ra^ 

tants  €i  the  plain  fbfier  no  inconvenience  from  vages  for  fix  months  at  a  time.    This  fine  country 

thefe  tranfient  bUifts.   In  February*  the  ground  is  is  infefled  with  a  difeafe  lefs  dangerout  than  the 


overQ>read  with  flowers  and  rifing  crops.  The 
reft  oi  the  yeiar  is  almoft  one  continued  fine  day. 
The  inhabitants  of  Crete  never  experience  any  of 
thofe  mortifying  returns  of  piercing  cold*  which 
are  fp  frequently  felt  in  Britain  and  even  more 
fouthem  countries;  and  which,  fucceeding  fud- 
denly  after  the  cherifhing  heats  of  ipring,  nip  the 
blofR>ming  flowers,  wither  the  open  budst  de- 
ftroy  half  the  fruits  of  the  year,  and  are  fatal  to 
delicate  conftitutioAs.  The  flty  is  always  uncloud- 
ed and  ferene ;  the  winds  are  mild  and  refircfhing 
breezes.  The  radiant  fun  proceeds  in  fmiling 
m^efty  along  the  Azure  vault,  and  ripens  the  fhiits 
on  the  lofty  mountains*  the  rifing  hiHs*  and  the 
plains.  The  nights  are  no  lefs  beautiful;  their 
coolnefs  is  delicious.  The  atmofphere  not  being 
overk>aded  with  vapours*  the  ft  y  unfolds  to  the 
obferver's  view  a  countlefs  proiiifion  of  ftars; 
fparkling  with  the  moft  vivid  rays.  Nothing  can 
be  more  magnificent  than  this  fight,  and  the  Cre- 
tans enjoy  it  fbr  fix  months  in  the  year.  To  the 
channs  of  the  climate  are  added  other  advantages : 
There  are  fcarce  any  morafies  in  the  ifland ;  the 
waters  never  itagnate;  they  flow  in  numberieik 


plague,  but  whofe  fymptoms-  are  more  hideous* 
tiz  leprofy.  In  ancient  timer,  Syria  was  the  fo- 
cus in  which  it  teged  with  moft  fury ;  and  horn 
Syria  it  was  carried  into  ieveral  of  the  ifiands  of 
the  Archipelago*  It  is  infiedioasy  and  is  inftanta« 
neoufly  eoamiunicated  by  contaA.  The  vidima 
who  are  attacked  by  it  are  driven  from  fbciety* 
and  confined  to  little  ruinous  houfes  on  the  high 
way.  They  are  krietly  forbidden  to  leave  thefe 
miKrable  dwelHngs,  01;  hold  tntercourfe  with 
any  perfon.  Thofe  peer  wretches  haw  gene- 
rally befide  their  huts  a  fmall  garden  produ- 
cing puHe,  and  feeding  poultry ;  and  with  that 
(iippoit,  -and  whatj^they  obtain  from  paffen^ers* 
they 'find  means  to  drag  out  a  painful  life  ia  cir•^ 
cumftances  of  fhocking  bodily  diftrefs.  Their 
bloated  fkia  is  covered  with  a  fcaly  cmft,  fpeck- 
led  with  red  and  white  fpots ;  which  afilid  them- 
with  intolerable  ifchings.  A  hoarfe  and  tremu- 
lous voice  iflues  from  the  bottom  of  their  breaftfl. 
Their  words  are  fcarce  articulated ;  becaufe  their 
diftemper  inwardly  preys  upon  the  organs  of fpeech, 
Thefe  frightful  fpedres  gradually  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  limbs.    They  continue  to  breathe  till  fuch 


itreams  from  the  top  of  the  mountains*  and  form  thne  as  the  whole  mafs  of  their  blood  is  corrupt 

large  fountains  or  fmall  rivers  that  empty  them-  ed,  and  their  bodies  are  entirely  in  a  ftate  of  pu 

lelves  into  the  fea ;  the*elevated  fituation  of  their  trdFadion.    The  rich  are  not  attacked  by  this  dif- 

fprings  caufes  them  to  dafh  down  with  fuch  ra-  '  "       .--..--..  - .  - 

pidity*  that  they  never  gather  in  pools  or  lakes ; 
coofeqaently  inters  cannot  depofit  their  eggs  up- 


•n  them*  as  they  would  be  immediately  hurri^ 


temper:  it  confines  itfelf  to  the  poor,  chiefly  to 
th^  Greeks.  But  thofe  Greeks  obferve  ftndtly 
their  a  lents ;  and  eat  nothing  during  that  time 
bqt  fait  fiih*  botorgo,  falted  and  fmoked  pickled 
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0liyes  and^eefe.  '  Thev  drink  plestifully  of  the 
hot  and  muddy  winea  t>t  the  iflaxid.  The  natural 
tendency  of  fuch  a  regimen  muft  be,  to  fire  the 
blood,  to  thicken  the  fluid  part  of  it*  and  thus  at 
length  to  bring  on  a  leprofy. 
^  (?.)CanbiAi  ooTERNMENT  OF.  Candla  IS  at 
ptefcnt  governed  by  3  Pachas,  who  refide  refpec- 
tivriy  at  Candia,  Canea^  and  Hetimo.  The  firit» 
who  is  always  a  Pacha  of  3  tails,  may  be  confi- 
dei-ed  as  viceroy  of  the  ifland.  He  enjovs  more 
<xtenlive  powers  than  the  others.  To  him  the 
infpedion  of  the  forts  and  arfenals  is  entrufted. 
He  nominate^  to  fuch  military  employments  as 
fell  vacant,  as  well  as  to  the  governments  of  the 
Sude,  Grabufe,  Spina  Longua,  and  Girapetra. 
The  governors  of  thefe  forts  arc  denominated  Beys. 
Each  of  them  has  a  cwiftable  and  3  general  oflS- 
rera  under  him :  one  of  whom  is  commandier  of 
«he  artiUo^s  another  of  the  cavalry;  and  the 
third  of  the  janifTaries.  The  council  of  the  pacha 
confifts  ot  a  kyaia,  who  is  the  channel  through 
f^rhich  all  oidcrs  are  ilTued,  and  all  favours  be- 
ftowed;  an  agaof  thejaniOaries,  colonel  general 
df  the  troops,  Vvho  has  the  chief  care  of  tJie  re- 
gulation of  the  police;  two  topigi  bachi;  a  def- 
terdar,  who  is  treafurer  general  for  the  imperial 
vevenues ;  a  keeper  of  the  imperial  treafury ;  and 
the  chief  officers  of  tlie  army.  This  government 
is  enth^ly  military,  and  the  power  of  the  pacha 
fcrafquier  is  abfolute.  The  juftice  of  his  fentences 
is  never  called  into  qUeftion ;  they  are  inftantly 
carried  into  execution.-  The  people  of  the  law 
are  the  ihufiti,  who  is  the  religious  head  and  tlie 
cadi.  The  firft  interprets  thofe  laws  which  re- 
gard the  diVifion  of  the  jUatrimony  among  the  chil- 
dren of  a  femUy,  fucceflions,  and  marriages ;  in  a 
word,  an  that,  are  contained  in  the  Koran;. and 
he  alfo  decides  on  every  thing  that  relates  to  th^ 
ceremonies  of  the  MufFulman  religion.  The  cadi 
Cannot  pr&nounce  fentence  on  affairs  conne<5ted 
with  thefe  lavs,  without  firft  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  mufti  in  writing,  which  is  named  Fusi/a. 
It  is  his  buixnefs  to  receive  the  declarations,  com- 
plaints, and  donations  of  private  pferfons ;  and 
to  decide  on  fuch  differences  as  arife  an^iong 
them.  The  pacha  is  obliged  to  confult  thofe 
.  judges,  when  he  puts  a  Turk  legallj;  to  death ;  but 
the  pacha,  who  is  dignified  with  3  tails,  fets  himfclf 
above  all  laws,  condemns  to  death,  and  fees  his 
fentence  executed,  of  his  own  authority.  All  the 
mofques  have  their  Itam^  a  kind  of  curate,  whofe 
dutv  is  to  perform  the  fervice.  There  are  fchool- 
mafters  in  the  di/Tenfnt  quarters  of  the  city.  Thefe 
perfons  are  much  reipeded  in  Turky,  and  are 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Eflendi.  The  pachas 
of  Canea  and  Retimo  are  no  lefs  abfolute,  within 
the  bounds  of  their  refpe^ive  jirovinces,  than  the 
pacha  of  Candi?^  They  ei?joy  the  fame  privileges 
with  him,  and  their  council  confifts  of  the  iamc 
officers.  Their  chief  objea  is  to  get  rich  as  fpeedi- 
ly  as  pofTible ;  and  to  accomplifli  this,  they  prac- 
tife  all  the  arts  and  cruelties  of  oppreffion,  to 
fqueeze  money  from  the  Greeks*  In  truth,  thofe 
poor  wretches  run  to  meet  the  chains  with  which 
they  are  loaded.  Envy  always  preys  upon  them, 
and  if  fome  one  among  them,  enjoys  a  decent  for- 
tune, the  reft  affiduouQy  feek  fome  prettAce  for 
accufing  him  before  the  pacha,  who  takes  advaa- 
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tage  of  thefe  dllTentions,  to  feize  the  proj^bty  of 
both  the  parties.  It  is  by  no  means  aftonifh- 
ing,  that  under  fo  barbarous  a  government,  the 
number  of  the  Greeks  is  daily  <1imini(hed.    See 

§  9* 

(6.)  Candia,  history  op  the  siege  and 
CAPTURE  OF.  Candidt  came  into  the  poOelfioQ 
of  the  Venetians  by  purchafe,  in  the  year  1194, 
and  foon  began  to  flouriih  under  the  laws  of 
that  republic.  The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by 
their  mafters,  engaged  in  commerce  and  agri- 
culttire.  The  Venetian  commandants  readily  af^ 
forded  to  thofe  travellers  who  vifitcd  the  illand, 
every  affiftance  necefi'ary  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  uiieful  knowledge.  Belon,  the 
naturalift,  is  lavifh  in  praife  of  their  good  offices, 
and  defcribes,  in  an  inter^fting  manner,  the  Qou- 
rifhing  fUte  of  that  part  ot  the  ifland  which  he 
vifited'  The  feat  of  government  was  eftabiifhed 
at  Candia.  The  magifbrates  and  officers,  who 
compofed  the  council,  reiided  there.  The  pro- 
vifor  general  was  prefident.  He  poffefled  the  chief 
authority ;  and  his  power  extended  over  the  whole 
principality.  It  continued  in  the  poffefHon  of  the 
Venetians  for  five  centuries  and  an  balf.  Comaro 
held  the  chief  command  when  it  was  threatened 
with  a  ftorm,  on  tlie  fide  of  Conftantinople.  The 
Turks,  for  a  whole  year,  had  been  employed 
in  preparing  a  vaft  armament.  They  deceived 
Comaro,  by  alTuring  him  that  it  was  intended  a- 
gainft  Malta.  In  1645,  in  the  midft  of  a  folemn 
peace,  they  appeared  unexpededly  before  Crete 
with  a  fleet  of  400  fail,  having  on  board  60,000 
land  forces,  under  the  command  of  4  pachas. 
The  emperor  Ibrahim,  under  whom  this  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken,  had  no  fair  pretext  to  offer 
in  juftification  of  its  enteiprize.  He  made  ufe  of 
all  that  perfidy  which  charaderizes  the  people  of 
the  eaft,  to  impofe  on  the  Venetian  fenate.  He 
loaded  their  ambaiTador  with  prefents,  direded 
his  fleet  to  bear  for  Cape  Matapan,  as  if  they  had 
been  going  beyond  the  Archipelago ;  and  caufed 
the  governors  of  Tina  and  Cerigna  to  be  folemnly 
affurtd,  that  the  republic  had  nothing  to  fear  for 
her  ponTefTions.  At  the  very  inftant  trhen  he  was 
making  thofe  afTurances,  his  naval  armament  en- 
tered the  gulf  of  Canes^;  and,  pafiing  between 
that  city  and  St  Theodore,  anchored  at  the  mouth 
of  Platania.  The  Venetians,  not  expedting  this 
fudden  attack,  had  made  no  preparations  to  repel 
it^  The  Turks  landed  without  oppofition.  The 
ifle  of  St  Theodore  is  but  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Canea,  and  U  only  three  quarters  of  a  league 
in  compafs.  The  Venetians  had  eredted  two  forts 
there ;  one  of  which,  Handing  on  the  fummit  of 
the  higheft  eminence,  on  the  coaft  of  that  little 
ifle,  was  called  Turluru;  the  other  on  a  lower 
fituation,  was  named  St  Theodore.  It  was  an 
important  objed  to  the  Muflulmans  to  make  them- 
felves  mafters  of  that  rock,  which  might  aiUM>v 
theur  fhips.  They  immediately  attacked  it  with 
ardour.  The  fi^  of  thofe  fortrefTes,  Udng  def- 
titute  of  fcddiers  and  cannon,  was  taken  wkhout 
ftriking  a  blow.  The«gairifon  of  the  other  con- 
fifted  of  no  more  than  60  men.  Thev  made  a 
gallant  defence  and  ftood  out  till  the  laft  extremi- 
ty ;  and  when  the  Turks  at  laft  prevailedy  their 
number  was  dirainifhed  to  ten,  Whom  the  captain 
r^  1  acba 
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pacha  cfiiclly  caufed  to  be  beheaded.  Being  now 
maften  of  that  important  poft»  as  well  as  of 
Lazaret,  an  elevated  rock,  Handing  above  half  a 
league  froni  Canea>  the  Turks  invefted  the  city  by 
fea  and  land.  General  Comaro  was  ftruck,  as  with 
a  thunderclap,  when  he  learned  the  defcent  of 
the  enenny.    In  the  whole  ifland  there  were  no 
more  than  a  body  of  3500-  infantry,  and  a  fmall 
number  of  cavalry.    The  befieged  city  was  de- 
fended only  by  1000  regular  troops,  arid  a  few 
citizens,  who  were  able  to  bear  arms«    He  made 
liafte  to  give  the  republic  notice  of  his  diftreis  ^ 
and  pofted  himfelf  off  the.  road,  that  he  might  the 
more  readily  fuccour  the  befieged  city.  He  threw 
a  body  of  i$o  men  into  the  town,  before  the  lines 
of  the  enemy  were  completed.     He  afterwards 
made  feveral  attempts  to  ftrengthen  the  befieged 
with  other  reinforcements ;  but  in  vain.     The 
Turks  had  advanced  in  bodies  dofe  to  the  town, 
had  carried  a  half-moon  battery,  which  covered 
the  gate  of  Hetimo ;  and  were  battering  the  walls 
night  and  day  with  their  numerous  artillery.    The 
befieged  defended  themfelves  with  refolute  valour, 
and  the  fmalleft  advantage  which  the  befiegers 
gained  coft  them  dear.    General  Cornaro  made 
an  attempt  to  arm  the  Greeks,  particularly  the 
Spachiots,  who  boafted  loudly  of  their  valour.  He 
formed  a  battalion  of  the(e.    But  the  acra  of  their 
iralour  was^ong  pait;    When  they  beheld  the  e- 
nemy,  and  heard  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  they 
took  to  flight;  not  one  of  them  would  ftand  fire. 
While  the  fenate  of  Venice  were  deliberating  on 
the  means  to  be  ufed  for  relieving  Canea*  and  en* 
deavouring  to  equip  a  fleet,  the  Mahometan  ge- 
nerals were  iaciificing  the  lives  of  their  foldiersto 
bring  their  enterprife  to  a  glorious  termination. 
In  different  engagements  they  had   already  loft 
do,ooo  warriors;  but,  defcending  into  the  ditch- 
es, they  had  undermined  the  walls,  and  blown 
up  the  molt  impregnable  forts  with  exploiions  of 
powder.     They  fprung  one  of  thofe  mines  be- 
neath the  baltion  of  St  Demetri.    It  overtiyned 
a  confideraUIe  part  of  the  wall,  which  cruflied  all 
the  defenders  of  the  baftion.     That  inftant  the 
befiegers  fprung  up   with  their  fabres  in  their 
hands,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  general  oon- 
ilemation  of  the  befieged  «n  that  quarter,  made 
themfeWes  maflers  of  the  poft.    The  befieged,  re- 
covering from  their  terror,  attacked  them  with 
unequalled  intrepidity.    About  400  men  aflailed 
aooc  Turks  already  firmly  pofted  on  the  wall, 
and  preffed  upon  them  with  fuch  obitinate  and 
^   dauntlefs  valour,  that  they  killed  a  great  number, 
and  drove  the  retl  down  into  the  ditch.    Ii)  this 
extremity,  evpiy.perfon  in  the  city  was  m  arms. 
The  Greek  fifoDks.took  up  mufketa ;  and  the  wo- 
mtii,  foi^gt^ting  the  delicacy  of  their  fex,  appear- 
ed on  the  walls  among  the  defenders,  either  fup- 
plying  the  men  v/'0i.  ammunition  and.arips,  or 
fighting  themfelves ;  and  feveral  of  tliofe  daring 
heroines  loft  their  lives.     For  50  days-  the  city 
held  out  againft  all  the  forces  of  the  Turks.    If 
even  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Venetians  bad 
fent  a  naval  armament  to  its  relief,  the  kingdom 
of  Caodia  might  have  b^ien   faved.    Doubdefs, 
they  were  not  ignosant  of  this  well  known  fa^. 
The  north  wind  blows  ftraight  into,  the  harbour 
yf  Canea.    When  it  blows  a  liule  briikly,  the  fea 
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rages.  It  is  then  impoffible  for  any  fqtiadron  of 
ihips,. however  numerous,  to  form  in  fine  of  bat- 
tle in  the  harbour,  and  to  meet  an  enextiy.  If  tho 
Venetians  had  fift  out  from  Cerigo  with  a  fair 
wind,  they  might  have  reached  Canea  in  five  hours, 
and  might  have  entered  the  harbour  with  full  fails, 
without  being  expofed  to  one  cannon  fhot ;  while 
none  of  the  Turkilh  Ihips  would  have  dared  to 
appear  before  them ;  or  if  they  had  ventured, 
muft  have  been  driven  back  on  the  fhore,  and 
dafhed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks. »  But,  inftead 
of  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  circum- 
ftances  of  the  place,  they  fent  a  few  galleys^  t^ich, 
not  daring  to  douMe  Cape  Spada,  coafted  along 
the  fouthem  (bore  of  the  ifland,  and  failed  of  ac« 
complifhing  the  defign  of  theur  expedition.  At 
laft,  the  Caneans,  defpairing  of  relief  from  Ve« 
nice,  feeing  three  breaches  made  in  their  walls^ 
through  which  the  infidels  might  eafily  advance 
upon  them,  exhaufted  with  fetigue  and  coveredl 
with  wounds,  and  reduced  to  the  number  of  500 
men,  who  were  obliged  to  fcatter  themfelvea 
round  the  walls,  which  were  half  a  league  in  ex* 
tent^  and  undermined  in  all  <}uarters,  demanded 
a  parley,  and.  offered  to  capitulate^  1*bey  ob- 
tained very  honourable  conditions;  and  aner  a 
glorious  defence  Of  two  months,  which  coft  the 
Turks  20,000  meA,  marched  out  of  the  city  with 
the  honours  of  war.  Thofe  citizens,  who  did^ 
not  chufe  to  continue  in  the  city,  were  permitted' 
to  remove ;  and  the  Ottomans  ndthfully  obierved^ 
their  ftipulations.  The  Venetiaasy  after  the  lofs 
of  Canea,  retired  to  Retimo.  The  captain  pacha 
laid  fiege  to  the  citadel  of  the  Sude,  fituated  in 
the  entrance  of  the  bays  on  a  high  rock,  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  m  circumference.  He  rai- 
fed  earthen  batteries,  and  made  an  ineife^ual  at- 
tempt to  level  its  ramparts.  At  laft,  defpairing 
of  taking  it  by  aflault,  he  left  fome  forces  to  block 
it  up  from  all  communication,  and  advanced  to^ 
wards  Retimo.  That  city,  being  unwalled,  was 
defended  by  a  citadel,  ftanding  on  an  eminence 
which  overlooks' the  .harbour.  General  Comaro 
had  retired  thither.  At  the  apprpach  of  the  ene- 
my, he  advanced  from  the  aty,  and  waited  for 
them  in  the  open  field.  During  the  a(ftion,  he 
encouraged  his  foldiers,  by  9&hting  in.  the  ranks* 
A  glorious  death  was  the  reward  of  h;s  valour ; 
but  his  fall  determined  the  fate  of  Retimo.  The 
Turks  having  landed  additional  iforcesi  they  in- 
troduced the  plague^  which  was  almoft  aconftant 
attendant  on  their .  armies.  This  dreadful  peft 
deftroyed  moft  part  of  the  iohabiUnts.  The  reft 
efcaped  into  the  Venetian  teoitories,  and  the 
ifland  was  left  almoft  defoUte.  The  fiege  of  the 
capital  commenced  in  1646,  and  was  protraidted 
much  longer  than  that  of  Troy.  For  two  years 
the  Turks  Icarce  gained  any  advantages  before 
that  city,  They  were  often  routed  by  the  Vene, 
tians,  and  fometiu^es  compelled  to  retire  to  Re- 
timo. In  1649,  Uffein  Pacha,  who  blockaded 
Candia^  receiving  no  fupplies,  owing  to  the  revo<< 
buttons  at  Conftantinople  by  the  depolition  and 
deatli  of  Ibrahim,  and  acceilion  of  Mahomet  IV« 
was  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retreat  to 
Canea.  The  Venetians  were  then  on  the  fea  with 
a  ftrong  fquadron.  They  attacked  tlie  TurkilYi 
^eet  in  the  bay  of  Sflfiyrna,  burnt  i%  of  their  ihips 
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And  4  galliefy  and  killed  ^ooo  ^f  thek-  men.  Some ' 
time  after,  the  Mahometans  having  landedi  an  ar- 
fay  on  Candfeiy  renewed  the  ticge  of  the  city  with 
greater  vigour,  and  made  themielves  mafters  of 
an  advanced  fort  that  was  very  troublefome  to  be 
tiefieged;  which  obliged  them  to  blow  it  up. 
J'rom  1650  tit!  1658,  the  Venetians,  continuing 
maA;ers  of  the  fea,  intercepted  the  Turks  every 
year  in  the  (traits  of  the  Daxdanelles,  and  fought 
them  in  4  nav^  engagements  >;  in  which  they  de* 
feated  their  numerous  fleets,  <funk  a  number  of 
their  caravels,  took^othgra,  aod  extended  the  ter- 
ror of  their  arms  even  to  the  vails  of  Conilanti. 
Dople.  'fhat  capital  became  a  fcene  of  tumult 
and  diforder.  The  .Grand  JSgnior,  alarmed,  left 
the  city  with  precipitatioo.  Thofe  great  fucceffcs 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Venetians,  and  depref- 
fed  the  courage  of  the  Turks.  They  converted 
the  fiege  of  Caodia  into  a  blockade,  and  fuffered 
confiderabte  lofles.  The  Sultan,  t^  exclude  the 
Venetian  fleet  from  the  Ds^tknellei^  cauiM  two 
fortrefles  to  pe  h\fi\j^  art  the  er^jtrance  pf  the  ftraits. 
He  ordered  the  Pacha  of  Canea  to  appear  again 
before  the  wails  of  Candia,  and  to  make  every 
|>ofi]bIe  effort  to  gaia  the  city.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Venetiang  made  feveral  attempts  .qu  .Canea* 
In  1&609  the  city  was  about  to  furrenden  when 
the  Pacha  of  |Uiodes  reinAMoed  it  with  a  body  of 
9000  men.  He  doubled  the  extremity  of  Cape 
Melee,  within  fight  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  which 
was  becalmed  o/FCape  Spada,  and  could  not  ad- 
vance one  fathom  to  opp<^  an  enemy  confkler* 
ably  weaSeer  tha»theni/elves»  Kiopruli,  knowing 
that  the  murmurs  of  the  people  againlt  the  long 
continuance  of  the  fiege  of  Candia  was  rifing  to 
a  height,  and  fearing  a  general  revolt,  fet  out 
from  ConftantnKiple  abovt  the  end  of  1666,  at 
the  head  of  a  fonbidable  army.  Having  efcaped 
the  Venetian  fleet*' which  was  lying  off  Canea,  he 
landed  at  Palio  Caftro,  and  f(>rmed  the  lines  a- 
ronnd' Candia.  Under  his  command  wepe  4  Pa- 
chas, and  the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  forces. 
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Thofe'troops,  being  encouraged  by  their  chiefs, 
and  fupported  by  a  great  quantity  of  artillery, 
performed  prodigies  of  valonr.  All  the  exterior 
forts  were  deflnroyed,  '  Nothing  now  remained  to 
the  befieged  but  the  bafe  line  oi  the  walls,  unpro^ 
tedted  by  fertrefles ;  and  thefe  being  battered  bf 
an  inceffant  difcbarge  of  artillery,  loon  gave  way 
on  an  quarters.  Still,  howeyer^  (incredible  as  it 
may  appear,)  the  Ganeans  held  oiit  3  years  againft 
all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  laft 
they  were  goihg  to  capitulate,  when  the  hope  of 
afliilance  nnom  France  reanimated  their  valoUr. 
The  eiroeded*  f^ccours  arrived  on  the  16th  of 
June  1669.  They  were  cohdudbd  by  the  duke 
of  Noailies*  Next  day  the  ardour  of  the  French 
prompted ^m  to  make  a  general  fally.  The 
duke  ornjkjfort,  admiral  of  France,  alfutned  the 
comman<(;  V^e  was  the  firft  to  advance  agamd 
the  Muflfbl:i>m8,  and  was  followed  by  a  numerous 
body  of  infantiy  and  cavalry.  They  advanced 
furioufly  upon  the  enemy,  forced  the  trenches^ 
and  would  have  compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
lines  and  artillery,  had  not  an  unforefecn  accident 
drimped  their  courage.  In  the  midft  of  the  en*, 
g^jgement  a  powder  magazine  blew  up ;  the  D. 
Of  Beaufort  and  the  foremoft  of  the  combatants 


loft  their  lives ;  the  French  ranks  were  broken,  and 
fled  in  diforder^  and  tbedukeof  Noailles,  withdiffi* 
culty,  efle^ed  a  retreat  within  the  wails  of  Can- 
dia. The  French  accuied  the  Italians  of  having 
betrayed  them ;  and  on  that  pretext  prepared  to 
fet  off  fooner  than  the  time  agreed  upon.  No  in- 
treaties  of  the  commandant  could  prevail  with 
them  to  delay  their  departure.  This  determined 
the  fete  of  the  city,  which  had  only  500  men  left 
to  defend  it.  Moroflni  capitulated  with  Kiopruli, 
to  whom  he  furrendered  the  kingdom  of  Crete,  exw 
cepdng  only  the  Sude,  Grabufs,  and  Spina-Loo- 
gua.  The  grand  vilir  made  his  entrance  into  Can- 
dia, Od.  4th,  1670 ;  and  ftayed  8  months  in  it, 
tnfpedting  the  reparation  of  its  walls  and  fortref- 
fes.  The  3  fortrefles  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Ve- 
netians  continued  long  in  their  poiieffion,  but 
were  all  taken  at  laft.  In  fhort,  after  a  war  of 
30  years  continuance,  in  the  courle  of  which, 
more  than  400,000  men  foil,  Candia  was  entirely 
fubdued  by  the  Turks,  in  whofe  hands  it  ftill 
continuet;. 

(7.)CAtiDiA,  inhabitahts  of*  The  Maho- 
metan men  are  generally  from  54  to  6  foeL  They 
bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  ancient  ftatues ;  and 
it  mnft  have  been  after  fuch  models  that  the  an- 
cient aitifta  wrought.  The  women  alfo  are  gene- 
rally beautiftil.  Their  drefs  does  not  reftrain  the 
growth  of  any  part  of  their  bodies,  and  thetr 
Qiape  therefore  aflumes  thofe  admindile  propox^ 
tions,  with  which  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has 
^ced  his  fsureft  woxltmanfliip  on  evth.  They 
are  not  all  charming,  but  fmne  of  tfaem  are  beau- 
tiful, particularly  the  Turkifh  ladies.  In  general, 
the  Cretan  women  have  a  rifing  throat,  a  nee*"; 
grac^lly  rounded,  black  eyes  §>arkllng  with  a- 
nimation,  a  iinall  mouth,  a  fine  nofo,  and  cheeks 
delicately  coloured  with  the  frefli  vermilion  of 
healt'h^  But  the  oval  of  their  form  is  diflerent 
from  that  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  cfaarader  of 
their  beauty  is  peculiar  tot^eir  own  nation. 

(8.}Camdia,  militart  forcb  op.  The  gar- 
fifon  of  Candia  coniiftfi  of  46  companies,  compo- 
ling  a  military  foroe  of  about  io>ooo  men.  All 
theie  forces  do  not  refide  conftantly  in  'the  city, 
imt  t3iey  can  be  muftefed  in  a  very  ibort  time. 
They  are  all  regutarly  paid  every  3  months,  ex- 
cepting the  janiflarief,  none  of  whom  but  the  of- 
ficers receive  pay.  The  different  gradations  of 
this  nflitsff  body  do  not  d^nd  on  the  pacha. 
The  council  of  each  company,  confifting  of  vete- 
rans, aikl  of  officers  in  ^uai  iervice,  has  the 
jpower  of  naDding  theml  A  perfon  can  occupy 
the  fiane  poft  for  no  longer  tlnn  two  years;  but 
the  poft  <^  SorbagiOf  or  captain,  wiiich  is  purcha- 
fed  at  Conftantinopte,  is  held  for  VHfe.  The  oujof 
or  cook,  is  alfo  continued  in  his  employment  as 
long  as  the  company  to  which  he  belongs  is  fatis- 
fied  with  hin>.  Each  company  has  an  almoner, 
denominated  imam.  The  garnfonft  of  Canea  and 
Retimo,  formed  on  a  fimilar  plan,  ar^  much  lefs 
numerous.  '  The  firft  connft46f  about  3000  men, 
the  other  of  500 ;  but  as  all  the  male  chikiren  of 
the  Turks  are  enrolled  among  the  janiflkries  as 
foon  as  bom,  the  number  of  thefe  troops  might 
be  greatly  augmented  in  time  of  witr.  They  are, 
ho^/^-ever,  far  from  formidable.     Moft  of  ihem 
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liavc  never  feen  fire,  nor  arc  they  ever  exerdfed 
in  military  evolutions. 

(9.)  CAN01A9  POPULATION  OF.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  in  thi<  ifland  does  not  ex- 
ceed 3509«oo.  There  are  Scarcely  150,000  Greeks 
in  the  ifland,  of  whom  65*000  pay  the  carach. 
The  Turks  have  not  pofleifed  the  ifland  for  more 
than  rao  years;  yet,  as  they  are  not  expofed  to 
the  fame  4>ppremon,  they  have  multiplied  in  it^ 
and  raifed.  themfelves  upon  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  Their  number  amounts  to  100,000. 
The  Jews  amount  only  to  200.  This  fertile  coun- 
try IS  in  want  of  nothmg  but  induftrjous  hufband* 
men»  fecure  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  thei^' labours. 
It  might  maintain  four  times  its  prefent  number 
of  inhabitants.  Antiquity  has  celebrated  the  ifland 
of  Crete  as  containing  100  populous  cities ;  and 
geographers  have  pr^erved  their  names  and  fitu- 
ations.  Many  of  thefe  cities  contained  no  fewer 
than  30yOoo  inhabitants.  By  reckoning  them,  on 
an  average,  at  6,000  each,  we'  ihall  in  all  proba* 
bility  be  rather  within  than  l^eyond  the  truths 
Thia  calculation  gives  for  100  cities  600,000 

Avowing  as  nuny  in  the  reft  of  the  iQand,  600,000 

the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Crete  will  amount  to  i,sooiooo 

This  number  cannot  i>e  exaggerated.  When  Can* 
ilia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  it  was  rec- 
koned to  contain  996  villages.  It  appears  there- 
fore»  that  when  this  ifland  enjoyed  the  bleilings 
of  liberty,  it  maintained  to  the  number  of  849,800 
more  inhabitants  than  it  does  at  prefent.  But 
fince  thoie  happy  times, -ihe  has  been  deprived  of 
her  laws  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans;  has 
groaned  under  the  deftrudive  fway  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  tlie  lower  empire ;  has  been  expofed  for 
a  period  of  lao  years  to  the  ravages  of  the  Arabi- 
ans ;  has  next  pf  fled  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Venetians ;  and  has  at  lalt  been  fubjeded  to  the 
defpotifm  of  tfie  Turks,  who  have  produced  a 
dr^fiil  depopulation  in  all  the  coantries  which 
have  been  fubdued  by  their  aimis. 

(10.)  Candia,  rivers,  mountains,  and  pro- 
duce OF.  This  ifland  is  watered  by  many  fine 
fivers,  anciently  known  by  the  names*of  Ca-a'tust 
Loaxuif  Tberemuf  Triton^  &c.  which  in  fpite  of 
Turkifh  indolence,  render  it  very  produdtive.  Weft 
of  tlie  city,  (N°  II.)  there  is  an  extenflve  range  of 
hills,  which  are  a  continuation  of  mount  Ida,  and 
of  which  the  extremity  form»  the  promontory  of 
Dion.  For  nKxre  than  half  a  league  round  the 
walls  of  Candia  there  is  not  a  Angle  tree  to  be 
ieen.  The  Turks  cut  them  all  down  in  the  time 
4if  the  fiege,  and  laid  wafte  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards. Beyond  that  extent,  the  country  is  plen- 
tifully covered  with  com  and  ^it  trees.  The 
neighbouring  hills  are  overfpread  with  vineyards 
Mrhach  produce  the  malmfej  oimonnX.  Ida,  worthy 
.of  psefesence  at  the  table  of  the  moft  exquiiite 
.coiUKH0eur  in  wines,  This  fpecies  of  wine  has  a 
fine  flavour,  a  very  pleaiant  reliih,  and  is  highly 
efte^med  in  the  ifland.  Candia  produces  alfo  oily 
filky  and  excellent  honey. 

(i^i)  Cakdiai  state  of  thb  qreek   hib- 

.  %kK^  H  Y I M.  The  Turks  allow  the  Greeks  the  free 

exercifi^of theirreligionf  but  forUd  them  to  re* 

.pair  their  clyurcl^s  or  pyui^ftenes :  ai^d  acQor4^ 
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ingly  they  cannot  obtain  pensLflion  tofepftirtheif 
places  of  worfliip,  or  religious  houies,  but  hf . 
the  powerful  influence  of  gold.  From  this  article 
the  pachas  derive  very  conflderable  fums.  They 
have  I  ft  bifliops  as  formerly,  the  iirft  of  whom 
has  the  title  ot  Abp.  of  Gortynia.  He  refldes  at  ' 
Candia ;  ia  which  city  the  metropolitan  church 
ftanda.  He  is  appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  Con, 
ftantinople ;  and  has  the  right  of  nominating  to 
all  the  other  bifliporics  of  the  ifland;  the  names 
of  which  are,  Gortynia,  Cnoflbu,  Mirabellat  Hy- 
era,  Gira-petra,  Arcadia,  Cherronefe,  Lambis- 
Milopotamo,  Retimo,  Canea,  Cifamo.  Thefe 
biflioprics  are  nearly  the  iame  a&  under  the  re^n 
of  the  Greek  emperors.  The  patriarch  wears  a  * 
triple  tiara,  writes  a  flgnature  in  red  Ink,  and 
anfwers  for  all  the  debts  of  the  clergy.  To  ena« 
ble  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  lays  impofl* 
tions  on  the  reft  of  the  biflio^^,  and  paticularly 
on  the  monafteries,  from  which  he  draws  very 
handfome  contributions.  He  is  confidered  as  the 
head  of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  proteds,  as  fkr  ai 
his  flender  credit,  goes.  The  orders  of  govern* 
rnent  are  direded  to  him  on  important  occaflons ; 
and  he  is  the  only  dne  of  all  the  Greeks  In  the 
ifland  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  entering  the  city 
on  horfeback. 

(11.)  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  (N**  I.e 
13  fituated  on  itf  northern  coaft,  on  the  lite  of  tht 
ancient  Heraclea,  and  is  the  feat  of  govern  men 
under  the  Turks.  Its  walls,  which  are  more  than 
a  league  in  compafs,^  are  in  good  repair,  and  de- 
fended by  deep  ditches,  but  not  proteded  by  any 
exterior  fort.  Towards  the  fea,  it  has  no  attacks 
to  fear ;  becaufe  the  ftiallownefs  of  the  hafbour 
renders  it  inaqceflible  to  fliips  of  war.  The  Pacha 
of  3  tails  with  the  principal  officers,  and  fever^l 
bodies  of  the  Ottoman  foldiery,  are  ftatione4 
here.  This  city,  when  under  the  Venetians,  was 
opulent,  commercial,  and  populous ;  but  is  haa 
now  loft  much  of  its  form^  ftrength  and  gran- 
deur. The  harbour,  naturally  a  fine  bafon,  in 
which  fliips  are  fecurely  flieltered  from  every 
ftorm,  is  every  day  becoming  narrower  and  ihai- 
lower.  At  prefent  it  admits  only  boats,  and  ftnall 
fliips  after  they  have  difcharged  a  part  of  their 
freight.  Thofe  veflels,  which  the  Turks  freight 
at  Candia,  are  obliged  to  go  almoft  empty  to  the 
ports  of  Standie,  whether  their  cargoes  are'  con- 
veyed to  them  in  barks.  Candia,  which  was  cm- 
befliflied  by  the  Venetians  with  regular  ftreeta, 
handfome  houfes,  a  fine  f  mare,  and  a  magnificent 
ciftcm,  contains  at  prefent  but  a  fmalj  number  of 
inhabitants,  notwithilanding  the  vaft  extent  of 
the  area  inclofed  within  its  walls.  Several  divi- 
fions  of  the  city  are  void  of  inhabitants.  That  in 
which  the  market  place  ftauds  is  the  only  one 
which  difcovers  any  ftir  of  bufmel^,  or  (how  of 
affluence.  The  Mahometans  have  cqnverted  moft 
of  the  Chriftian  temples  into  mofquies ;  yet  they 
have  left  two  churches  to  the  Qreeks ;  one  to  the 
Armenians,  and  a  fynagogue  to  the  Jews.  The 
Capuchins  poflefs  a  fmall  convent,  with  a  chapel 
in  which  the  vice-conful  of  France  hears  mafe.  At 
prefent  he  is  the  only  Frenchman  who  attends  itf  r 
as  the  French  merchants  have  taken  up  their  refi<« 
dence  at  Canoa.  Candia  lies  500  miles  from  Con- 
ftantwi>ple. .  Lon.  25^  23.  £.  Latr 35.  x6.  K« 
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iit,)  CANDTAC,  a  town  o(  Frnncc  in  tiie  de- 
partment of  Gard,  and  ci-devrnt  province  of 
Languedoc. 

(a.)  Candiac,  John  I,rvvis,  aprcir*atnre  geni- 
us, born  at  Candiac,  (N°  i.)  in  1719.  In  the 
cradle  he  diftingulflicd  his  Imers:  sif-  i.^  monthr>, 
be  knew  them  perfedly :  at  3  years  of  H^e  he 
read  Latin,  either  printed  or  in  MS. :  at  4  he 
tranflated  from  that  tongpe :  at  6,  he  read  (.rctk 
and  Hebrew ;  was  m.ifter  of  the  principles  of 
fl^thmetic,  hiftory,  geography,  heraldry,  and  the 
fcience  of  rhedals ;  and  had  read  the  bcft  authors 
on  almoft  every  branch  of  literature.  *  He  dii.tf  of 
a.pomplication  of  cliforders,  at  Paris,  in  i6a6. 

•  CANOICANT.  atif.  [candicanu  Lat.J  Grow, 
ing white;  wliitifh.  Dici.     . 

*  CANDID,  adj.  [candUus,  Lat.]  1.  White. 
^jTbis  fenfe  is  very  rare. — 

The  box  receives  all  black :  but,  pour'dfrora 
•    thence^ 

The  ftoiie)j  cajnoe  cafidU  forthf  the  hue  of  inno- 
cence. Drjdfti, 
«.  Free  from  malice;  not  defirous  to  f.nd  f.iults; 
feir ;  open  ^'ingenuous.— The  import  of  the  dif- 
courfe  will,  for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be  no  de- 
igned fallacy,  fufficiently  lead  cahdid  and  intelli- 
gept  readers  into  the  true  meaning  of  it.  Loch,^* 
A  £and}d  ^udge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit, 
.  With  the  fame  fojrit  that  its  author  vmt.  Popf. 

(i.)  ♦  CANl5lDATE.*w./.  [cand.dutu^y  Ut.] 
I.  A  competitor ;  ohfe  that  iblicits,  or  purppfes 
Jiimfelf  for  fomething  of  advaticcment.— 
So  many  candidates  there  (land  for  wit, 

A  place  at  court  is  fcarce  fo  hard  to  get. 

Anony»nousn 
ip— One  would  be  furprifed  to  fee  fo  many  candU' 
Jaiej  for  $\ory,  Addifun,  a.  It  has  generally  ^r 
|)efore  the  thmg  fought.— 

••  What  could  thus  high  thy  rafh  ambition  raife  ? 

Art  thoUf'fond  youth,  z  candidate  for  praife  ? 

Pope^ 
^.  Sometimes  o/".— 

Thy  firft-miits  of  poefy  were  glv'n. 

To  make  thyfelf  a  welcome  inmate  there> 

While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  o/heav*n.  Dryden, 

(1.}  Candidate  is  derived,  by  Mr  Chambers, 
from  candidus^  white,  becaufe  in  the  Roman  com- 
mon weaitii,  candidates  were  obliged  to  wear  a 
white  gown  during  the  time  of  their  foUciting  a 
place.  This  garment,  according  to  Plutarch, 
they  wore  without  any  other  clothes,  that  the 
people  might  not  fufpedt  they  concealed  money 
for  purchafing  votes,  and  alfo  that  they  might 
more  cafily  fhow  to  the  people  the  fears  of  thofe 
wounds  they  bad  received  in  fighting  for  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth.  I'he  candidates 
ufually  dedai«d  their  pretenfions  a  year  befon* 
the  time  of  eleftion,  which  they  fpcrit  in  making 
intereft  and  gamine  friends.  Various  arts  of  po- 
pularity were  praclifcd  for  this  purpofc,  and  irp-? 
queut  circuits  made  round  the  city,  and  vifitsand 
compliments  to  9II  forts  of  perfons,  the  procels 
of  which  was  called  <JW^/7«Lr.    See  Ambitus. 

( X.)  CANDIDATI  MiLiTEs,  ian  order  of  fol- 
diers,  among  the  Komarfs,  who  fcrved  as  the-eni- 
peror*8' body  guards  to  defend  him  ^ in  battle, 
'i'hey  were  the  taJleft  and  ftrongeft  of  tfe  whole 
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troops,  and  moft  proper  to  infpipe  terror.  They 
were  called  caadidath  becaufe  cloathed  in  white, 
either  that  t4iey  might  be  more  confpicnoiis,  or 
becaufe  they  u-ere  eonfidercd  in  the  way  of  pre- 
fer merit. 

(2.)  Candidati  principis,  perfona  recom- 
mended to  any  office  by  the  emperore 

♦  CAJ^DIDLY.  adt\  [from 'crmdid.]  Fairly; 
without  trick  ;  without  malice;  itigcnuoufly. — 
We  have  often  defined,  they  would  deal  candidfy 
with  lis  ;  for  if  the  matter  fliick  only  there,  we 
would  propofe,  that  every  man  fbould  fwear,  that 
he  is  a  memlier  of  the  church  of  Ireland.  Swjt> 

*  CANDIDNESS.  »./  [from  candid.]  Ingenui- 
ty ;  opcnncfs  of  temper ;  purity  of  mind. — It 
prefontly  fees  the  guilt  of  a  hnfuradion";  and,  on 
the  other  fide,  obfcrves  the  candidnejs  of  a  man'* 
very  principles,  and  the  fincerity  of  his  intcntions.- 
South,  *  ■  "  * 

•  To  CANDIFY.  V.  a.  [eandrfico,  Lat.]  To 
make  white  ;  to  whiten.  i>?^.  •  *• 

CANDIOT,  adj\  belonging  to  Candia. 

CANDISATION,  «./.  the  candying  of  fiigar. 

CANDISH,  a  conlidcrable  province  of  Aihf 
in  the  dominions  of  t^\e  Great  Mogul,  bounded 
by  Chytor  and  Malva  on  the  N.  Orixa  on  the  K. 
Decan  on  the  S.  and  Gnzarat  on  the  W.  '  It  is 
populous  and  rich  ;  and  abounds  in  cottoti,  ricct 
snd  Indigo.  Brampore  is  the  capital  town;  It 
is  fubiedf  to  the  Poonal  Mahrattas. 

CANDITEERS,  in  fortification,  frames  to  lay 
bruiliwood  on,  to  cover  the  workmen. 

( I.)  *  CANDLE.  »./  [candclaj  Lat-l  i.  A  Kglit 
made  of  wax  or  tallow,  furrounding  a  wick  of 
flax  or  cotton  — 

Here  bums  my  candh  out,  ay,  here  it  dics^ 

Which,  while  it  lafted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 

*  SiMkefptare» 
— We  fee  that  vr^iX  candles  laft  longer  than  tallow 
caridi^ji  becaufe  wax  is  more  firm  and  hard.  Ba- 
eon^s  Nat.  Hi/fory.—Takc  a  child  and,  fetting  a 
candle  before  him,  you  ihall  find  his  pvpil  to  con- 
traA  very  much  to  exclude  the  light,  with  tl»e 
brightneis  whereof  it  would  otherwife  be  dazzled. 
Afiy,    %^  Light  or  luminary. — 

By  thele  bleiVed  candies  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  thinfc  you  would  have 

begg'd    • 
The  Ting  of  roe  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Sbake/pear^ 
(1.)  Candle.  A  tallow  candle  to  be  good, 
muft  be  half  ilieep's  and  half  bullock's  tallow. 
Hog's  tallow  makes  the  candle  gutter,  and  always 
gives  an  offenfive  fmell,  with  a  thick  black  fmoke. 
'J'he  wick  ought  to  be  pure,  fufliciently  dry,  and 
properly  twilled ;  otherwife  the  candle  will  emit 
an  inconltant  vibratory  flame,  which  is  both  pre- 
judicial to  the  eyes  and  infulficient  for  the  diftinA 
illumination  of  objects.  There  ate  two  forts  of 
tallow  candles ;  the  one  dipped,  the  other  RKnild- 
cd:  l.^ec  }  8.)  the  former  are  the  comtoon  candles; 
the  others  the  invention  of  the  fieur  le  Knege  at 
Pidris.  Candles  are  alfo  made  of  fpermaceti. 
3.}  Candle,  in  medicine.  See  Candela.  • 
'  Candle,  medicated.  See  Bougie. 
CandlFi  aALi,  or  auction  by, inch  of, 
i^  when  a  fmall  piece  of  ^ndle,  being  lighted,  the 
byftandera  are  allowed  tdbid  for  the  merchan- 

tl'v^e 
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iKze  tl!i2it  k  fdntlg ;  hut  the  moment  ttie  candle  is 
out»  the  coiximodity  is  adjudged  to  the  lait  bid- 
der. This  ifiode  of  fate  feemi  fo  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  church  of  Roniej,  where  there  is 
an  excommunication  by  inch  of  oandle,  when  the 
Autwr  is  allowed  to  come  to  rej>entaiice  ivhWt  a 
^candle  continues  burning  $  but  afLe^  it  is  don- 
fumed  he  remains  finally  excomihunidated. 

(60  Candles,  ancient.  The  Rortian  caildlet 
were  at  firft  little  (trings  dipt  in  pitch,  or  fur- 
jounded  with  wax ;  though  afterwards  they  made 
them  of  papyrus*  covered  likewife  with  w^x ;  and 
fometimes  alfo  bf  rufhes,  by  ftripping  off  the  outer 
rind,  and  only  retaining' the  pith.— For  religious 
oliices,  wax  candles  .were  ufed ;  ihr  common  ufes> 
tbofe*  of  tallow. 

(7.)  Candles,  method  of  lighting,'  by 
ELEcr&ic  sp-ARKs,  This  method*  invented  by 
DrIngenhoufK,  is  recorded  fathePML  Tranf.  vol. 
xviii.  It  is  done  by  a  fmali  phial,  having  8'  or  i o 
inches  of  metallic  doAtio^,  oreven  leia,  charged 
with  eledrifcity,  which  may  be  done  at  any  time 
of  the  night  h\  a  perfon  who  has  an  eleftricai  ma- 
chine in  his  room.  ".When  I  have  occafionto 
4ight  a  candle,  (fays  he,)  I  charge  a  fmall  coated 
phial,  whole  knob  is  bent  outwards,  fo  as  to  hang 
a  little  over  the  body  of  the  phial ;  then  I  wrap 
ibme  loofe  cotton  over  the  extremity  of  a  long 
brafs  pin  or  a  wire;  fo  as  to  ftick  moderatdy  i^ft 
to  its  fubftance..  I  next  roll  this  extremity  of  the 
pin  wrapped  up  with  cotton  in  fome  fine  powder 
of  refin,  which  ( always  keep  in  readinefs  upon  the 
•table^  for  this  purpofe,  eithet*  in  a  wide-mouthed 
phial  or  in  a  loofe  paper ;  this  being  dOne,  I  ap^ 
ply  the  extremity  of  the  pin  or  wire  to  the  exter- 
nal coating  of  the  charj^ed  phial,  and  bring  as 
quickly  as.  poflible  the  other  extxeH^ity  wi1\p|)ed 
jxjuod  with  cotton  to  the  knob :  the  powder  of 
•Tefin  takes  fire,  and  commnnicates  its  ilame  to 
the  cotton,  and  both  together  bum  long  enough 
to  light  a  candle.  A$  I  do  not  waitt  more  than 
half  a  minute  to  light  my  candle  in  this  way^  I 
iind  it  a  readier  method  than  kindling  it  by  a  flint 
and  fteeljr  or  calling  .a  fervant.  I  have  found  that 
powder  of  white  or  yellow  refin  lights  eafiei:  than* 
that  of  brown.  The /aritui  lyeopodn  iftay  b?  ufed 
for  the  fan^e  purpofe,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the 
powder  of  letin,  becaufe  it  does  not  take  fire  quite 
I'o  readily^  requiring  A  ftronger  fpark  not  to  mift; 
beiides,  it  is  loon  burnt  awny.  By  dippin|^.  the 
•  cotton  in  oil*  of  turpentine,  the  fame  effect  maf 
be  as  readily  obtained,  if  you  take  a  jar  fomewhat 
greater  in  fiize*  This  oil  will  inflame  fg  much  the 
readier  if  you  'ftrew  a  few  fine  parti</ies  of  brafs 
upon  it.  The  pin  duft  is  the  beA  for  this  purj^ofe ; 
but  as  thia  ml  is  fcattered  about  l^  the  explofion, 
and  when  kindled  fills  the  room  with  miTch  more 
fmoke  than  the  powder  of. reiin,  1  prefer  the  iaft/' 

(8.)  Candles,  method  of  making.  After 
the  tallow  has  been  weighed,  and  mixed  in^  the 
due  proportions,  it  is  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces,r' 
that  it  may  melt  tke  fboner ;  for  the  tallov^  in 
lumpsy  as  it  comes  from  the  butchers,  would  be 
in  danger  of  burning  or  turning  black,  if  it  wefe 
left  too  lon^  ovei"  the  fire.  Being  perfectly  melt- 
ed and  flLimmed,  they  pour  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  into  it  proportionable  lo  the  quantity  6f 
tallow.    This  ferveato  predpilate  io  the  bottom 
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of  the  veflVI 'the  impurities  of  the  talld^  'whfcfc 
may  have  efcaped  the  Ikiramcr.  No  water,  ho^* 
ever,  muft  be  thrown  into  the  tallow  deOgned  fot 
the  three  firft  dips ;  becaufe  the  wick  being  ftill 
auite  drv,  would  imbibe  the  water,  which  flaked 
tiie  caiidles  ci-jrckle  in  burning.  The  tallow,  thu* 
<nelted,  is  pcxired  into  a  tub,  through  a  coarfe 
(ieve  of  horft^  hair,  to  purify  it  ftill  more,  and 
may  be  ufed  after  havift^  ftood  3  hou^.  It  will 
C6ntinue  fit  for  ufe  24  hours  in  fummef  and  15  in 
winter.  The  wichs  are  made  of  fpun  cotton^ 
which  the  tallow  chandlers  buy  in  ikakis,  and 
which  they  wind-  up  into  bott6ma  or.  clues ; 
'C^'hence  they  are  cut  out,  with  ^n  infttum^nt  con-^ 
ti'ived  on  pilrpoie>  into  pieces  of  the  length  «^ 
quired ;  then  put  on  the  fticks  of  broaches^  ot 
elfe  placed  in  the  moulds,  as  the  candles  ate  in<> 
tended  to  be  either  dipped  or  motddedi 
•  (9.)  Candles;  froportionAl  vALui  01* 
DiFPKKENT  KINDS. OF.'  Lofd  Bacon  propoie^t 
candles  tr  .divers  compofitionfS  and  ingredients^ 
and  of  difttrpal  forts  of  wicks ;  with  experimetitii 
of  the  degrees  of  .duration,  and  light  of  each.. 
Some  good  houTewives  bury  their  candles  in  fldni' 
or  bran,  ^hich  it  isfaid  lengthens  their  duiatioil 
nearly  one  half.  It  ii  obfeCvedJn  optics,'  that 
the  flames  of  two  candles  jofned^.  g:ive  a  itaach 
ftnwger  light  than  both  of  them  ifeparate^.  The 
remark  was  firft  made  by  Df  Franklin.  Probably 
the  imion  of  the  two  flames  produces  a-greatef 
degree  of  heat,  whereby  the  vapour  is  atl»» 
nnated,  and  the  particles  of  which  light  cdnfifts 
more  copioufiy  emitted.  Experiments  bate  beeni 
made  to  determine  the  real  and  eompai^itivi^  ftt 
pence  of  burning  candfes  cif  different  fOrts  anct 
fisees.  The  folldwniK  table  exhibits  the  fefi»lt  or 
thefe.  The  time  that  one  candle  lafted  w^s  cal- 
cuteted  from  an  aVerage  of  feve^al  different  trials 
ifi  each  fize.  The  laft  column  though  ftated  at 
6d  per  dozen  will  alfo  fhoW  the  proportioh  of  ex-* 
pence  at  any  price; 

Tarle  exhibiting  4bi  ktxu  and  COMPARATIVE 
E  X p B K C E ,  i«  farthings  and  1 00th  parts y  o/Ca^-* 
t\.^%  of  different  forts  and Jizei* 
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(io.)  Can9L£s»  Rt/sH»  ufed  i)t  different  parts    hoId.'\ 
of  EngUrndt  are  made  of  the  pith  of  a  fort  of  ' 
Xufhts  peeled  or  ftripped  of  the  ikin,  except  on 
one  fide,  and  dipped  in  melted  tallow. 

(n.)  Candles,  statutes  respecting  thb 
MAKtMci  OF.  If  anj  chandlers  mix  with  thehr 
wares  any  thing  deceitfully,  &c.  the  candles  (hall 
be  forfeited.  Stat  43  Eliz.  and  a  t^  or  duty  is 
granted  oa  candles,  by  8  &  9  Anne,  cap^  i,  made 
ror  fale,  of  one  penny  a  pound,  befides  the  duty 
npon  tallow,  by  8  Anne,  cap.  o.  And  by  24 
Geo.  III.  cap.  11.  an  additional  duty  of  an  half- 
penny a  pound :  and  by  the.  fame  an  additional 
duty  of  an  halfpenny  a  pound  is  laid  upon  all  can- 
dles imported,  (except  thofe  of  wax  and  fpenna- 
ccti,  for  which  fee  Wax  Candles,)  fubjeft  alfo 
to  the  two  additional  5  per  cents,  impofed  by  19 
and  ai  Geo*  IIL  befides  the  duty  of  a^d.  for- 
merly impofed  by  1  W.  iefl'  a.  cap.  4>  8  Anne, 
cap.  9.  and  9  Anne,  cap.  6.  And  every  maker 
of  candies,  other  than  wax  candles  for  fale,  ihall 
annually  take  out  a  licence  at  1 1.  The  maker 
of  candlesji  ihall,  in  4  weeks  within  the  bills,  and 
tlfewhere  in  6  weeks,  after  entry,  clear  off  the 
duties  on  pain  of  double  duty :  nor  fell  any  after 
default  in  payment  on  pain  of  double  value; 
•S  Anne,  cap.  9.  The  makers  of  candles  are  not 
-lo  ufe  iteelting  houfes,  without  making  a  true 
etttry,  on  pain  of  100 1.  and  to  give  notice  of 
making  candles  to  the  exdfe  officer  for  the  duties ; 
and  of  the  numbo*,  &c.  or  ihall  forfeit  50 1.  Stat. 
31  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  See  alfo  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  %x* 
aiid  %6  Geo.  IL  cap.  3a.  No  maker  of  candles 
fur  (ale  fhail  begfai  to  msd^e  candles^  without  no* 


tice  fifft  given  to  the  officer,  unleia  from  Septem- 
ber %^iS^  to  March  45th  yearly,  between  feven  in 
the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening,  and  ihim 
M^trch  25th  to  September  »9th,  between  five  in 
the  morning  and  feven  in  the  evening,  on  pain  of 
10 1.  10  Anne,  cap.  a6.  The  penalty  of  obftruc- 
ting  the  officer  ifr  ao  U  and  of  removing  candles 
berore  they  are  furveyed  aol.  8  Anne,  cap.  9. 
The  penalty  of  privately  making  candles  is  the 
forfeiture  of  the  fame  and  utenfils,  and  zoo  I. 
5  Geo.  III.  cap.  43.  And  the  penalty  of  mingling 
weighed  with  unweigbed  candles,  of  removing 
them  before  they  are  weighed,  or  of  concealing 
them,  is  the.  forfeiture  of  100 1.  zi  Geo.  cap.  30. 
Candles,  for  which  the  duty  hath  been  paid,  may 
be  exported,  and  the  duty  drawn  back ;  but  no 
draw-back  (hall  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
any  foreign  candles  imported.  8  Anne,  cap.  9. 
ft!  Geo.  I  J.  cape.  21. 

{ f a.)  Candles,  Wax.     See  Wax  Candles. 

(i.)  •  CANDLEBERRY  tree.    Sec  Sweet- 
willow  ',  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 

See  Myrica* 
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I.  He  that  holds  the  candle.    %.  He  tbatf 
remotely  affifts. — 

Let  wantons,  light  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  fenfeiefs  nzflies  with  then-  heels ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandfire  phraie. 
To  be  a  eandlebolderf  and  look  on.        Sbake/^ 
•  CANDLELIGHT. »./.  [from  candh^nd  Ugbi.] 
z.  The  h'gfat  of  i  candie.«»In  darkneft  canMeUgbi 
may  ferve  Xsf  guide  men's,  ftepe,  which,  to  ufe  in 
the  day,  were  madnefs.  Hooker*-^ 

Before  the  day  was  done,  her  woik  fhe  fped^ 
'   And  never  went  by  ftfMifr%i^  to  bed. 

Drjdem^t  FMcs^ 
The  boding  owl 
Steals  from  her  private  cell  by  night, 
And  flies  about  by  candU^bu  Swiftw 

'— Such  as  are  adapted  to  meals,  wiH  indifevntly 
ferve  for  dinners  or  fuppers,  only  diftingmifliing 
between  daylight  and  caidUUfcht.  Swift.  %,  The 
neceiTary  candles  for  ufe.-^!  Ihall  find  him  coate 
and  candleiqht.  Moiinmtx  U  Locie^ 
CANDLE-MAK£R,  onef  who  makes  candles, 
CANDLE-MAKING,  the  art  of  making  can^ 
dies.    See  Candles,  §  8. 

(i.)  •  CANDLEMAS,  n./.  [iVom  amdle  and 
ftm(s.]  The  feaft  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blefled 
Vugia,  which  was  formerly  celebrated  with  many 
ligbto  in  churches.-— The  harveft  dinners  are  held 
by  every  wealthy  man^  or,  as  we  term  it,  by  every 
good  liver,  between  Michaeknas  and  Camdiemas, 
Carey)' J  Survey  of  CormualL^That  is  a  general 
tradition  in  mod  parts  of  Europe,  that  infeneth 
the  coldnefoof  the  fuoceeding  winter,  upon  ihintn|^ 
43f  the  fun  upon  CandUmas  day.  Brmim^s  Fuig*  Brr» 


Come  CandltmaS'mne  years  ago  file  dyd. 
And  now  lies  bmy'd  by  the  yew-tree  fide.  Ga^m 
(a.).  Candle  MAS  is  held  on  the  ad  of  February^ 
The  ancient  Chriftians  on  ^at  day  ufed  lights  m 
their  churches  and  proceffions,  in  memory,  it  » 
laid,  of  our  Saviour's  being  on  that  day  declared  by 
Simon  ^  to  be*a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.^' 
In  imitation  of  this  cuftom^  the  Roman  catholics 
on  this  day  confecrate  all  the  tapers  and  candles 
which  they  nfe  in  their  churches  during^the  wfai^ 
year.  At  Rome,  the  Pope  performs  that  cere- 
mony himfelf ;  and  diftribotes  wax-candles  to  tbe 
cardinals  and  othen,  -who  carrv  them  in  pix>cef- 
fion  through  the  great  hall  of  the  Pope^s  palace. 
This  ceremony  waa  prohihited  lb  England  by  an 
onlcv  of  council  in  Z548. 

()•)  Candlemas  is  one  of  fiie  4  terms  of  the 
year  for  paying  and  receiving  rents  or  boriowed 
monev,  Sqc.  In  tbe  courts  of  law.  Candlemas 
term  begins  15th  January,  and  ends  3d  February. 
•  CANDLES3Y,  )  two  villages  in  Lincolnflu 
CANDLESHOW,  S  N£.  of  SpiUby. 
(i.)  *  CANDLESTICK.  M.f.  [from  eamdle  and 


[k,)  CANDLEBERRY  TREE. 

Candle  Bombs,  a  name  given  to  finall  glafs  jSUk.}    The  inftrument  that  holdscandles. — 

babbles,  havmg  a  neck  ;»bout  an  inch  k)ng,  with  The  horfemen  fit  like  fixed  tandle/Uks^ 

a  very  flender  bore,  by  means  of  which  a  fmall  With  t0rch4kaves  in  their  hand;  and  their  poor 

quantity  of  water  is  introduced  into  them,  and  jades 

tl)c  or  Ace  afterwards  clofed  iip^    The  ftalk  being  Lob  down  their,  heads.                     Shak^eart. 

put  through  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  the  — Thefe  countries  were  ORce  Chriftian,.andmem- 

vicinky  of  the  flame  Coom  rariBes  the  water  into  a  bers  of  the  church,  and  where  the  golden  eamdk^ 

llea]B»  by  the  elafHci^y  of  whkb  the  glafs  is  burft  Jiuks  did  ftand.  Bacwu-^l  know  a  friend,  who  has 

with  a  loud  crack.  converted  the  efiays  of  a  man  of  cpiality,  into  a 

*  CANDLEHOLDER.  n.f  [from  candle  and  kind  cifrmgi  iu  hh  mmUe/Nih.  Mdiftm.     * 

C^)  CaNo 
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(4.1  Camdlssticks  ^QhDtKf  was  one  of  the 
lacred  utenlils  made  by.Mofes  to  b«  placed  in  Uie 
Jewifh  tabernacle;  It  was  made  m  hammered 
gold,  a  talent  in  weight.  It  con&fted  of  7  branches 
itipported  hy  a  bafe  or  foot,  l^heie  bfancbes 
were  adorned  at  equal  diftanoe*  with  fix  flowers 
like  tiUes»  and  with  as  many  bowls  and  knobs 
placed  alternately.  Upon  the  ilock  and  6  branches 
of  the  candleftick  were  the  golden  lampSy  which 
were  inmoveable>  wherein  were  put  oil  and  cotton. 
Thefe  7  lamps  were  lighted  every  erenin^i  and  ex- 
tingniihed  every  mc»iung«  They  had  theur  tongs  or 
fnuifers  to  draw  the  cotton  in  or  out,  and  diihcs  un- 
der them  to  receive  the  fparks  or  droppings  of  the 
oil.  This  candleftick  was  placed  in  the  antichamber 
of  the  ianduary  on  the  S.  fide,  and  ferved  to  illu- 
tninate  the  altar  of  perfume  and  the  tabernacle  cf 
the  fliew-biead.  When  Solomon  had  built  the 
teonple  of  the  Lotd^  he  placed  in  it  ten  golden 
candlefticks  of  the  fame  form  as  that  defcribed  by 
Mofesy  5  cm  the  N.  and  5  on  the  S.  fide  of  the 
holy  place:  But  after  the  Babyk>nHh  eaptivity, 
(he  golden  candleftick  was  agam  placed  in  the 
temple,  as  it  had  been  befoie  in  the  tabernacle  by 
Mofea.  This  &cred  utenfil,  upon  the  deftrudion 
of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  was  lodged  in  the 
temple  of  peace,  built  by  Vefpafian  $  and  the  re-, 
jnvfentation  of  it  is  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  trium- 
phal arch  at  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine,  on  which 
Vefpafian's  triumph  is  delineated. 

♦  CANDLESTUPF.if./  [from  umdifzadjhffk] 
Any  thing  of  which  candles  may  be  made }  kitchen- 
•  ftulf,  greafe ;  talldw.-^By  th^  help  of  oil,  and  wax, 
and  other  auuHt/hiffy  the  flame  may  continue,  and 
the  wick  not  bum.  Batom, 

«  CAN1»JEWAST£R.  i»./  (from  eanjle  and 
^lua^.]  One  that  conluxfies  candles ;  a  fpendthrift. 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  ^aiisfortuiie 
druiu:  .        . 

With  candle<toq/lers*  ^bakefpkare. 

CANPLE  WooD^  jlip^^cff  pine  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  finger,  ufed  in  New  England  and 
other  colonies  ta  bum  inftead  of  candies^  giving  a 
very  go«pd  light.  The  French  inhabitants  of  Tor- 
tnga  Qfe  flips  of  vellow  fantal  wood  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  aiid  uoder  the  feme  denomination,  which 
yields  a  clear  flame  though  Of  a  green  colour. . 

CA'NDO,  CoNQi,  or  Cundi,  in  commerce,  a 
leng  mqafbre  uied  hi  feveral  parts  olthe  Eaft  In- 
dies, particularly  at  Goa,  tomeafiire  linen.  The 
cando  ufed  in  Pegu  is  equal  to  the  Venetiui  ell. 

♦  CAKl:)OCK.  #1./.  a  weed  that  ^soviz  in  rivers. 
— ^Let  the  pond  lie  dry  fix  or  twelve  montlis,  both 
to  kill  the  water-weeds,  as  water-lilies,  eandocksy  . 
reate,  and  buhruihes,  and  alio,  that  as  thefe  die  fix- 
want  of  water,  fo  grafs  may  grow  on  the  pond's 
bottom.  /Ttf/fM. 

♦  CANIKWR.  n.f.  [eanJor^  Lat.}  Sweetn.efs 
of  temper ;  purity  of  mind ;  opennefs ;.  ingenuity ; 
kindnefs.— 'He  ihould  have  fo  much  of  a  natural 
tottdaur  and  fweetnefs,  mixed  with  all  the  im- 
provement of  learning,  as  might  convey  know- 
Mge  with  a  Uxt  of  g^e  imfmuation*  H^attu 

(f.)  CANDY,  a  laige  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  Cey- 
lon* It  contains  about  a  quarter  of  the  ifland ; 
and  as  tt  ia  encomt>afled  with  high  mountains, 
and  cowed  with  thick  forefts,  through  which  the 
ipoda  and  {Mthsare  narrow  and  diffioi^t,  the  king 


I   )  c  4  Jf  . 

has  them  guarded  to  pre%ent  his fubjeds froiH gor- 
ing into  other  countries.  It  is  full  of  hills,  from 
whence  rivtilets  proceed  which,  are  full  of  fifli  % 
but  as  they  ran  among  the  rocks,  they  are  not  fit 
for  boats:  howevet,  the  inhabitants  are  very  dex- 
tax}us  in  turning  thein  to  water  their  land,  which 
js-fhiitfiil  in  rice^  pulfe,  and  h^np..  The  king  i9 
ablolute,  and  his  mbjeds  aire  idoUteins. 

(«.)  Camdy,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom. 
(N^i.)  Ithasbeen^oftenbumtbythePortuguefe, 
when  they  were  mafters  of  thefe  coafts.  The 
houfes  are  very  poor,  low,  and  badly  fumiflied. 
Lon.  80.  51.  £•  Lat.  7.  45*  N* 

(3.)  Candy,  or  Sugar  Candy,  a  preparatioa 
of  fugar  made  by  melting  and  cryftallizmg  it  6  or 
7  times  overy  to  render  it  hard  or  tranfparent.  It 
is  of  three  kinds^  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
white  comes  from  the  loaf-fugar,  the  yellow  from 
the  caflbnadOf  and  the  red  from  the  mufcavado* 

(z.)  *  To  Candy.  V.  a.  [probably  from  candttrtf 
a  word  ufed  in  later  times  for  to  ^phiten^    1,  To 
conferve  with  fugar,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the ' 
fugar  lies  m  flakes  or  breaks  into  fpangles. — 
Should  Xht  poor  be  ftatter^d  f 

No,  let  the  cand/d  tongue  lick  abfuyd  pcgcnpf 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  faiee, 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fayrning.  Sbakefpdare. 
-T^They  have  in  Turky  confessions  like  to  caadUd 
conferves»  madeof  fugar  and  lemons^  or  fugar  and 
citnms,  or  fugar  and  violet%  and  fosne  other  flow 
ers,  and  mixture  «of  amber.  fUuon* — 

With  candy d  plantanes^  and  the  juicy  piae^ 
.    On  choiceft  melons  and  fweet  grape»thry  diaOi 

Waikn. 
a«  To  iotm  into  congelations.—* 
Will  the  cold  brook, 
.    Candied  with  ice,  cawdle  thy  morning  toaft» 

To  cure  thy  o'er  night's  furteit  ?     Skakejj[teare* 

3.  To  incruft  with  congelations. — ' 
Since  when  thofe  frofis  that  winter  brings. 

Which /»«<(f  every  ^feen. 
Renew  us  like  thf  teeming  fprings. 

And  we  thus  frelh  are  feen.  Dra/ton. 

(  a  )  *  To  C A N DY .  n;. ».    To  grow  congealed. 

CANDYING,  the  a6t  of  preforving  fimples  in 
fubftance,  by  boiling  tliero  in  fugar.  The  peifbr- 
mance  of  this  originally  belonged  to  the  apothe- 
caries, but  i»  BOW  become  a  part  of  the  bufineia. 
of  the  confedioner. 

( I.)  *  Candy  Lion's  foot,  {catanambe^  Lat.] 
A  plant  Milkr. 

UO  Candy  Lion's  foot.  See  Catahanchb. 

Candy  Tuft.    See  Iberis. 

(r.)  *  CANE. «./.  [carina^  LaL]     r.  A  kind  of^ 
ilrong  reed,  of  which  walking  ftass  are  made  \  a 
walking  ftafil— 

Shall  I  to  plcafe  another  wine-Xprung  mind 

Loie  all  mine  own  ?  Go^  hath  given  me  a  mea- 
sure 

Short  of  bis  cane  and  t)ody :  m«ft  I  find 

A  pain  in  that  wherein  he  finds  a  pleafure  ? 

Herbert. 
-—The.  king  thruft  the  captain  from  him  with  hit 
eane;  whereupon  he  took  bis  leave  and  wen^ 
home.  Hdrw^. — If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  wzy 
or  broken,  ftur  the  fire  with  your  mafteHs  cane. 
Swift.  ft»  The  plant  which  yields  the  Aigar,^- 
This  cane  or  reed  grows  plentifully  both  in  the 
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^«ft  and  Weft  Indies. 

ftin  hard  and  dry,  and  their  pulp  void  of  jurce  \  but 
thi»  Ikih  of  the  fiigar  cane  is  foft  and  the  fpongy 
m-itter  Or  pith  it  contains  very  juicy.  It  ufually 
jrrow8  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  ftem  or  ftalk  U  divided  by 
kndtft  a  foot  and  a  half  a  part.  At  the  top  it  puts 
forth  a  number  of  long  green  tufted  leaves,  from 
•the  middl^  of  which  arife  the  flower  and  the  feed. 
♦Theie  are' like  wife  leaves  fpringing  out  from  each 
knot ;  but  thefe  ufuall  y  fall  as  the  cane  rifes.  They 
ufually  plant  them  in  pieces  cut  a  foot  and  a  half 
below  the  top  of  the  flower,  and  they  are  ordina- 
Til'y  ript  &i  ten.  ihofiths,  though  fometimcs  not  till 
■fifteen ;  at  which  time  they  are  found  quite  full  of 
a  white  fucculent  marrow,  whence  is  exprelTed 
thi  liquoar  of  which,  fugar  is  made.  When  ripe, 
they  are  cut,  and  carried  in  bundles  to  the  mills, 
wliich  con  lift  df  three  Wooden  roUers,  covered 
with  fteel  plates.'  Chamben.^ 
•  ^     And  the  fweet  liquouf  on  the  cane  beftow^ 

From  which  prfcpar'd  the  lufcious  fugars^owi 

'Blaekmore^ 
5.  A  lance;  a  dart  made  of  cane;  whence  the 
Spaniih  inego  de  cannaj*'^ 

Abenamar,  thy  youth  thefe  fports  has  known. 

Of  which  thy  age  is  now  i^dtator  grown ; 

Judge^Uke  thou  fitt'ft,  to  praife  or  to  arraign. 

The  flying  fkirmiih  of  the  darted  cane.  Drytlm. 
•4-  A  reed. — Food  may  be  aftbrded  to  bees,  by 


nr         f  (jia  >         CAW 

Other  reeds  hate'  their  raifed  high  platforms,  tbat  their  great  gorfs  rftaf 
cotnmand  a  wider  extent  .of  the  adjacent  plaiiA 
The  city  has  only  one  gate,  viz.  that  of  Retimo, 
prote^ed  by  a  halt»moon  battery,  which  is  the 
only  exterior  fort.  The  fide  which  faces  the  fca 
is  the  beft  fortified.  On  the  left  of  the  harbour 
•are  fouf  batteries,  rifing  one  above  another,  and 
planted  with  a- number  of  large  cannons  of  caft 
meta)',  marked  with  the  arms  of  Venice.  T  he  firil 
of  thefe  batteries  ftands  clofe  on  the  brink  of  the  fv:a. 
The  right  fide  of  the  harbour  is  defended  only  by  a 
Ihxmg  wall,  extending  along  a  chain  of  pointed 


•rocks  which  it  is  dangerous  tor  Ihips  to  approach. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  wall,  there  is  an  old  caf- 
tie,  falling  into  ruins*  Beneath  that  caftle,  the 
A^'enetians  had  hnmcnfe  arfenals,  vaulted  with 
ft  one.  Each  of  thefe  vaults  was  of  fuiEcient 
Icmglh,  breadth,  and  height,  to  fenre  as  a  work- 
Ihop  for  building  a  fhip  of  the  line.  The  ground 
is  Doping,  add  the  outermofi:  part  of  thefe  capa- 
cious* arfenals  is  on  a  level  with  the  lea ;  fo.  that  it 
rwas  very  eaf/to  launch  the  ihips  built  there  into 
the  water*  The  Turks  ere  fufiering  that  magjif- 
ficent  work  to  fall  into  ruins.  Canea  is  laid  out 
.on  a  fine  plan.  Tbie  ilreets  ate  large  and  firaight ; 
andtiie  fquares  adorned  with  fountains.  There 
are  no  remarkable .  buildinga  in  it«  Moft  of  the 
hoafes  are.  fiat-roofifid,  and  have  only  one  ftory. 
Thole  contiguous. to  the  harbour  are  adorned 
with  galleries,  irom  which  there  is:  a  delightfttl 
fmall  canes  or  troughs  cotiveyed  into  their  hives.  ;pn>ipe<£t.  Faxn  the  windows  are  fiien  the  lai^ge 
HUrttmer^ s  Hujbandry.  ba)^  formed  betweeo  Cape  Spada  and*  Cape  Melec, 

(a.)  Cane,  in  botany.  See$  i.i/r/:^.  Arumdo  t  and  all  the  (hips  that  are  eA  teeing  in  or  palfing  out. 


•and  Calamus 

(3.)  Cane  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  foog^  mcafure, 
which  differs  in  the  feveral  countries  where  it  is 
ufed.  At  Naples  the  cane  is  equal  to  7  fi?et  3^ 
inches  Englifb  meafure :  the  cane  of  Thouloufeaud 
the  Upper  Languedoc,  is  equal  to  the  varre  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  contains  5  feet  %\  inches;  at  Mont- 
pellier,  Provence,  Dauph!*h.*,  and  the  Lower  Lan- 
guedoc, to  6  Engljih  feet  i\  inches. 
'  (4.)  Canes  ($  i.  def*  x.)  are  commonly  adorned 
with  a  head  of  gold,  filver,  agate,  &c.  Some  are 
without  knots,*  and  very  fmooth  and  even ;  others 
are  full  of  kiiots  about  two  inches  difi;ance  from 
one  another.  Thefe  lall  have  very  little  elafticity, 
and  will  not  bend  fo  well  as  th«  others.  The 
canes  of  Bengal  are  the  moft  beautiful  which  the 
I  Europeans  bring  int«  Europe.  Some  of  them  are 
fo  fine,  that  people  work  them  into  bowls  or  vef- 
,  fels,  which  being  varnilhed  over  in  the  infide, 
with  black  or  yellow  lacca,  will  hold  liquors  as 
well  as  glais  or  Chitia  ware  does ;  and  the  Indiana 
jaie  them  for  that  purpofe. 

(5.)  Cane,  Sug/.k.    See  Sacch arum. 

*  To  Cane,  t»,  a,  [from  the  noun.]     To  beat 
with  a  walking  ftaff. 

CANEA,  a  conliderable  town  of  the  ifland  of 

CandiaV  v^liere  a  baftiaw  refides.  See  Cam  01  a,  J  6. 

it  A^as  built  by  the  Venetians,  and  occupies  part 

.'of  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Cyoonia.  :  It  is  but  a- 

►bout  twa  males  in  comtpafs ;  encircled  on  the  land 

•  lide  with  a  fingie  Wall,  extremely  thick }.  and  de- 

iended  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  cut  through  a 

bed  of  rockj  which  extends  all  round  the  v^rall. 

By  cutting  it  ftill  deeper,  they  might  caufe  .the  fca 

to  flow  round  its'  ramparts  2  on  whi«h  Ihey  have 


'The  harbour,  at  prefent,  receives  (hips  of  100  tons 
burden ;  and  it  might  be  enlarged  fo  as  to  admit 

^the  largeft  frigates.  Its  mouth  is  expofed  to  the 
violence  of  the  north  winds,  whicn  fometimes 
fwell  the  biliows  above  the  ramparts.  But,  as  it 
is  narrow,  and  the  bottom  is  gcxxi,  fliips  that  are 
well  moored  run  no  danger.  At  the  time  when 
Tjoumefort  viTited  Crete,  Canea  did  not  contain 

:more  than  5  or  6000  inhabitants.    But«  at  pn?- 

'fent,  when  the  gates  of  Gira-Petra,  Candia»  and 
Ketimo  are  choaked  up,  the  merchants  have  re- 
thned  to  Canea;  and  it  is  i«ckoned  to  contain 
16,000  fouls.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  ad- 
mirable ;  being  adorned  with  forefts  of  olive  trees 

•mixed  with  fidds,  vineyaxds,  gardens^  and  brooks 
bordered  with  myrtle  trees  and  laurel  rofes.  The 
chief  revenue  of  this  town  oonfifts  in  ohve  oil. 
Lim.  .14. 15.  £.  Lat.  z$*  so.  N. 

CANE,  Grotto  del,  [i.^.the  dog's  grotto,] 
a  cave  of  Napk^  7  miles  from  PuzzoH,  where 
many,  poor  dogs  have  been  futibcated^  to  ihew  the 
effed  of  a  mepbitic  vapour,  which  riiee  a  foot  a- 
bove  the  bottom  of  thu  grotto. 

CANKLLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  nth  order,  Htdorau^.  The  calyx  is  3  lobed; 
the  petals  are  5 ;  the  antherae  16,  growing  to  an 
urceolated  or  bladder-ihaped  nedarium ;  and  the 
fruit  is  a  trilocular  berry»  with  two  ieed&  These 
is  hut  one  fpecies,  viz. 

Can  s  LI.  a  a  lb  a.  It  grows  ufually  about  aq  feet 
highy  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in  thk:kBe&,.iB  moft 
of  the  Bihama  iflands.    The  leaves  arc  naixow  at 

..the  italk,  ^prowin^  wider  at  their  endi^  whiob^aie 

broad 
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Vi-oad  and  rounding,  havtnllg  a  middle  rib  'on^^5 
they  are  very  fmooth,'  and  of  a  light  fhining  green. 
See  Plate  XIJX.  In  May  and  June  the  flowers, 
u-hich  are  pentapetaloiis,  come  foith  in  clufteraat 
the  ends  of  the  branches :  they  are  red,  and  very 
fragrant,  and  iire  fucceeded  by  round  berries,  of 
the  {ize  of  large  peas,  green,  and  when  ripe  (whicb 
i$  in  February,)  purple,  containing  two  (hining 
black  feeds,  flat  on  one  fide,  otherwifc  not  unlike 
in  fhape  to  a  kidney  bean :  t)iefe  feeds  in  the  beny 
are  enveloped  in  a  ilimy  mucilage.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  aromatic,  the  bark  particularly,  be- 
ing more  ufed  in  diftilling,  and  in  gfeater  efteem 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  world  than  in 
Britain.  The  bark  is  the  canella  alba  of  the  fhops. 
It  is  brought  to  us  rolled  up  into  long.  qiuHfs 
thicker  than  the  qinnamon,  and  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly  of  a  whitjih  colour,  lightly  tnclining 
to  yellow.  Infu lions  of  it  in  water  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  fmeU  of  the  canella :  but  they 
are  rather  bitter  than  aromatic.  Tinftures  in  rec- 
tified fpirit  have  the  warmth  of  the  bark,  but  lit- 
tle of  its  finell.  Proof  fpirit  diliblves  the  aromatic 
as  well  as  the  bitter  matter  of  the  canella,  and  \9 
therefore  the  beft  menftruum.  The.  canella  is  the 
interior  bark  freed  from  an  outward  thin  rough 
one,  and  dried  in  the  fhade.  The  fhops  diftin- 
guifh  two  forts  of  canella,  differing  from  each  o- 
ther  in  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the  quills; 
they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame  treej  the 
thicker  being  taken -from  the  trunk,  and  the  thix^ 
ner  from  the  branches.  This  bark  is  a  warm  pun- 
gent aromatic,  though  not  of  the  moft  agreeable 
kind :  nor  arc  any  of  the  preparations  of  it  very 
grateful.  Canella  alba  is  often  employed  where  a 
warm  lUmulant  to  the  flomach  is  neceffary,  and 
as  a  corrigent  of  other  articles.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, little  ufed  in  compofition  by  the  London 
college;  the  only  official  foimula  which  it  enters 
being  xhcpulvh  ahetlcusi  but  with  the  Edinburgh 
college  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  tinSura  amar^f 
vinum  amarum^  n)inwn  rbet^  &c«  It  is  ufefiil  as 
covering  the  tafee  of  fome  other  articles^ — This 
bark  has  been  confounded  with  Winter's  bark, 
which  belongs  to  a  very  different  tree.    See  WiK- 

TERA. 

CANELLE,  or  Cake-land,  a  large  ^country 
in  the  ifland  of.  Ceylon,  formerly  called  Cot  a. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  cantons,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  The 
chief  riches  of  this  country  confift  in  cinnamon, 
of  which  there  are  large  foreits.  There  are  five 
towns  on  the  coafl,  fome  forts,  and  a  ^reat  num- 
ber of  harbours.  The  refl  of  the  country  is  inha- 
bited by  the  native^ ;  and  there  are-  feveral  rich 
mines,  from  whence  rubies,  :fappbires,  topazes, 
cats  eyes,  and  feveral  other-  precious  ftonks  are 
obtained. 

CANEPHORiE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  virgins, 
become  marriageable.    See  next  article- 

(i.)  CANEPHORIA,  a  ceremony  which  made 
part  ofa  feaft,  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  virgins 
on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  day.  It  coufifls  in 
this ;  the  maid,  conducted  by  her  father  and  mo- 
ther, went  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  carrying 
with  her  a  bafket  full  of  little  curiofities,  as  pre* 
fents  to  Diana  to  engage  her  to  make  .the  marri- 
age Itate  Iiappy ;  or,  as  the  fcholiaft  of  Theocri- 
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tus  ha9  it,  the  bafket  was  intended  as  a  kind  -of 
honourable  amentia  made  to  that  goddefs,  the 
prote^trix  of  virginity,  for  abahdonhtg  her  party  \ 
or  as  a  ceremony  to  appeafe  her  wrath.  Suidas 
calls  it  a  feitival  in  honour  of  Diana. 

(1.)  Can£Phori  A,  was  alfo  a  feftival  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  celebrated  particularly  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  which  the  yonng  maids  carried  golden 
baikets  full  of  fruit,  covered  to  conceal  the  myf- 
tery  from  tte  uninitiated. 

CANES,  in  Egypt  and  other  eaftem  countrie«» 
a  poor  fort  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  f&an- 
gers  and  travellers ;  -^ho  are  accommodated  vcith 
a  room  at  a  fmall  price,  but  with  no  other  neoef- 
faries ;  fo  that,  excepting  the  room,  there  are  no 
greater  accommodations  in  th^  houfes .  than  in 
the  defarts,  except  that  there  is  a  market  near. 

CAI^ESBY,  a^viUagein  Lmcoloihire,  neai*  Weft 
Haulton. 

CANE8CENT,  adj^  tending  to  whitenefs. 

CANESTELLUS,  [old  Lat]  »./.  a  bafltet. 

CANES  vENAf  ici,  in  afbonomy,  the  grsit 
HOUNDS,  two  new  conilelMons  fiHt  eftablifhed 
by  Hevelius,  between  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear 
and  Bootes's  arms,  above  the  Coma  Berenices. 
The  firft  is  called  qfierion^  being  Kxt  the  Bear's 
tail;  the  other  (ibar^a.  See  Astronomy,  §  550. 
Thdr  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  given  by  He- 
velius. 

CANETO,  a  fa<m%  town  of  Italy  in  Mantudf 
feated  on  the  Oglio,  which  wasfeveral  times  ta- 
ken and  retaken  by  the  French  and  Imperialifts. 
It  lies  i%  miles  S.  of  Mantua*  and  is  now  included 
in  the  new  republic  of  Cifpadana.  L00.-XO.  45. 
£.  Lat  40.  $$,  N. 

CANEWDON,  a  town  in  Eflex,  near  Wal- 
fleet,  anciently  called  Canvti  Domus,  king  Ca- 
nute the  Great  having  held  his  court  in  it.  It  hat 
a  fair  June  %$. 

CANE-WOOD,  nearHampflead,  Middlefex. 

CANFIELD  .Magna,  >  two  finall  towns  near 

Canfifld  Pauva,      5  Dunmow,  in  Efifex. 

CANFORD-LAWNDS, )  two  vilUges,  E.  cS 

CANFt)RD  Parva,  \    Winbom-Mlnftelf 

near  the  Stour,  Dorfetihire* 

CANG,  a  gulf  of  Afia  hring  between  China  and 
Tartary,  at  the  £.  end  of^the  Long  Wall. 

CANGA,  in  the  Chinefe  afifairsy  a  wooden  clog 
tern  on  the  nttck-,  by  way  of  punifhment  for  di- 
vers oft'ence^. .  The  canga  is  compofed  of  two 
peices  of  woo4  notched,  to  receive  the  criminal's 
neck ;  the  load  lies  on  his  fhoulders,  and  is  more 
or  lefs  heavy  according  to  the  quality  of  his  of- 
fence. Some  cangas  weigh  200 lb.;  the  generali- 
ty from  50 to-  60.  The  Mandarins  condemn  to 
the  punifhment  of  the  canga.  Sentence  of  death 
is  fometimes  changed  for  this  kind  of  punifiiment. 

CANGAKI.    SeeCEANGi. 

CANGE,  Sieur  Du.    See  Fresne,  du. 
.     CANOE  RECORA,  a  large  river  in  the  penin- 
fula  of  Indoftan,  which  rifes>  in  the  Gaut  Moun* 
tains,  and  runs  SW.  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

CANGI.    SceCEANGi. 

CANGIAGIO,  or  Cambiasi,  Lowis,  o(^e  of 
the  moft  eminent  of  the  Genoefe  painters,  wai 
bom  in  1527.  His  works  at  Genoa  are  very  nu- 
merous; and  he  was  employed  by  the  king  of 
Spain  to  adorn  part  of  the  Efcwal.    lie  was 

not 
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tet  only  expeditioiiBs  but  worked  , 

with  both  hands.;  and,  by  that  unufual  power» 
executed  more  deiignsy  and  finifhed  more  grand 
inrorks  with  hia  own  pencil*  in  a  much  fhorter 
time,  than  moft  other  artifts  covld  do  with  feve*. 
ral  aiHftants.    He  died  in  1585. 

CANHAMy  a  village  .in  $uff«lkt  near  Edrnttiit^^ 
bury. 

CANIAt  in  bQtan79  a  name  ufed  by  Fliay  and 
Others  for  the  Nettle.    Sec  Utrica. 

CANIAD£RAGO»  a  lake  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  York,  W.  of  lake  CKwe^CL  about  9  fpilea 
long,  bat  narny«r. 

^ANIfiAL.    SeeCAvxBA^L. 

( I.)  CANICULA,  in  aftronomy,  aftarin  theoon* 
fteUation  cants  majors  called  alfo  the  dog  star,;  by 
theGrseksSM^,  sirjivs.  Itisthe^oth  in  order  in 
the  Britannic  catalogue;  in  'tyi^xft  and  Ptolemy's 
it  is  the  ad.  It  is  Ituated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
conftellation;  and  is  of  the  firft  magnitude,  being 
thelargeftandhrighteftftarintheheaYtns.  from 
the  rifing  of  this  ftar  not  cofmtcally«  or  with  the 
fun,  but  heliacally,  thai  is,  its  emerfion  from  the 
'  fun's  rays,  which  now  happens  about  the  xjth 
of  Attguft,  the  aadcdts  reckoned  their /l^j  camcuf 
lares^  canicitlar  days,  or  dog-days.  The 
Bffyptiaos  and  Ethiopians  began  then-  year  out  the 
rinng  of  the  caaicula^  reckoning  to  its  rife  agai^ 
the  next  year,  which  is  called  the  canus  canarifu^ 
€ft  CANicljLAR  YEAR.  The  reaTonof  •thdrch9ice 
of  the  canicula  beCtre  the  other  ftars  to  compute 
their  time  by,  was  «ot  only  the  fuperior  bright- 
pefs  of  that  ftm*,  but  becauieitsbeliacal  riling  was 
4n  Egypta time^f  finguUur note,  as  falling* on  the 
greatcft  augmentation  of  the  Nil6.  Epheftion  adds 
ihfii  from  the  afped  and  colour  of  tanicula,  th£ 
Egyptians  drtw  prognpftics  concerning  the  nfie  of 
the  Nile;  and,  according  to  Florus,  predided 
^e  future  fUite  of  the  year;  fo  that  the  fM  riling 
of  this  '&r  wa»  amnuily  pbTenred  ^ith  great  at- 
tention. "      *. 

(a.)  Can  icuLA,  ip  coplogy*  the  name  by  which 
Axiftotle,  Kondeletius,  Aldrovaodtis,  i^^d  other^ 
liave  called  the  CATULus,         ^ 

(3.)  Canicula  was  alfo  nfed  by  Pliny,  and  o* 
$her  Roman  writers,  for  the  ftfh  which  the  Ita- 
lians exprefs  by  the  najae,  lamiola,  and  in  Com- 
^vallis  called  the  tapt.  It  is  a  fpecic^  of  SQU  alu  L 

( I .)  *  CANICULAR,  adj\  [eamcdarU,  Lat-l  Be- 
longing  to  the  dQg-(bir;'asrix»Jf»iar,  ot  dog-days. 
— In  regard  to  diflTerent  latitudes,  unto  fome  the' 
e^thicular  days  are  in  the  winter ;  as  unto  fuch  as 
an>  under  the  eqvinodial  line:  for,  untothem^ 
the  dog-ftar  arifeth«  when  the  fun  is  about  the 
Uopiek  of  Cancer,  which  feafon  untvthem  is  win- 
ter. BrwDf^s  f^uigar  Errouru 

UO  CANICyi^AR  DAYS,  )  SetCANICULA,N?l« 

(3.)  Canicular  YEAR,  V  The  canicular  year 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  coniifted  of.  365 
flays,  and  had  an  intercalary  day  every  4th  year. 
•  CANICULUM,  or ;  in  the  Byzantine  antiqui- 
CANICULUS,  i  ties,  a  golden  ftandiih  or 
,  hik-veflel,  decorated  with  precious  ftones,  where^ 
•jn  w;(s  kept  the  facred  encau/lnmt  or  red  ink, 
-HR'ficreix4th  the  emperors  figned  their  ^ecrees,  let- 
lx\ri,  &c.  The  name  alhxdes  to  the  figure  of  ^ 
do3  which  is  reprefented,  tJi*  rather  becaufc  it  was 
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equally  well    fupported  by  the  figuresof  dogs.   The  canjcufun 

was  under  the  care  of  a  particular  officer  of  ftate. 

CANICUM,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Avi- 

cenna  and  others,  to  the  finall  celandine.    See 

It&NUNeULVS. 

CANIGAU,  the  higheft  peak  of  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  It  is  laid  tO'be  1440  iathoins,  or  8640 
lect  high. 

(i.)  CANINA*  a  diftria  m  the  N.  of  Turkey, 
part  of  Albania,  the  ancient  Epims.  It  lies  off 
the  entrance  of  the  gu^h  4[  Venice. 

(V^  Caniita*  the  capiUl  of  the  diitria,  (N*  i.) 
^n^ed  on  the  fea  coaft,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Chhnera.  Lon*  X9«, ^5.  £•  ,Lat.  4o»  sS'  N* 

(.lO^A'^CA  lap?a,  in  Dotany,  a  name  given 
by  fome  of  the  old  Romaa  authors  to  the  fruit  of 
aparine  or  goqfe-^ufs.    See  G  a  l  1  v  m  . 

CANINANA,  in  zoology^  a  fpecies  of  ferpent 
fowndin  America^  and  efteemed  one  of  the  lefs  poi- 
ibaous  kinds.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long ; 
and  is  green  on  t|ie  back*  and  ydlow  on  the  belly. 
It  feeds  on  eggs  and  fmall  birds :  the  natives  cut 
off  the  head  and  tailj  and  eat  the  body  as  a  deli- 
ci^'fifh. 

(I.)  *  CANINE,  adj.  [canimu^  Lat.j  i.  Ha- 
ying Hx  properties  of  a  dog.— A  kind  of  women 
jure  made  up  of  canitte  paiticles :  thcfe  are  fcolds 
who  imitate  the  animals  put  of  which  they  were 
taken,  always"  bufy  and  barking,  and  inarl  at 
every  oqe  that  cocoes  in  thnr  ^ay.  Ai^Jm*  ft. 
S^mnt  hunger,  in  medicine^  19  a0  appetite  which 
&nnot  be  iatisfied.-=-It  may  9CGafioa  an  exorU- 
tam  appetite  of  ufiial  things,  wluchthey  w2l  uke 
ki  iuch  quantities,  till  th^  vomit  the^  up  like 
doffs,  .from  whence  it  is  called  tankfe.  ArhiUmat, 

(I.)  Canihb  apfbtiti^  See  §  1,.^.  2.  and 
gUUiiY.  .         - 

(3.) Canine  «iaonsss.  SeeMu>iC|Ne,  Index. 

X4')  Canine  sulf  hur,  a  fort  of  native  fulphur 
difixiirere^  near  K^gio«  in^ennl^  with  earth v  or 
ftony  mattera ;  fo  caUed  because  dogs  are  fb  lOQd 
.ef  it,  as  to  dig  it  out  of  the  eafth. 

(5.)  Canine  teeth  are  two  fhaip  edged  teeth 
in  each  jaw:  oi^e  on  ea^h  fide,  placed  between  the 
jnciibres  and  molares. ' 
,     G  ANINI,  John  Angete,  aiKl }  two  brothers  na- 

Canini,  Mark  Anthony,  )  tives  of  Rome, 
celebrated  for  their  love  6l  antiquities.  John  ex- 
celled in  defigns  for  engraving  on  ftones,- particu- 
larly heads^  Mark  engraved  them*  They  were  en- 
couraged by  Colbert  io  publifliafvcceffionof  heads 
of  the  heroes  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  defign- 
ed  from  medals,  antique  ftones,  and  other  ancients 
rcfmainsf  but  John  died  at  Rome  foon  after  the 
work  was  begun:  Mark  Anthony,  however^  pro- 
cured ailiftaoce,  finiihed  and  publifhed  it  in  Itali- 
an, in  1669.  The  cuts  of  this  fdirion  were  en- 
graved by  Canini.  Picard,  and  Valet  5  and  a  curi- 
ous ezpkmation  is  given,  whiCh  difcovers  the  Ikill 
of  the  Canini's  in  hiftory  and  mythology.  The 
French  edition.of  Aipfterdaia,  1731,  is  Ipurious. 

CANINUS  MUscuLUS,  the  Cune  as  /nwior 

labii fmperims^    See  Anatomy,  j  197. 

.  Caninvs  sERfENs,  in  zoology,  a  name  given 

to  the  MAVBALLA  of  Ceylon,  a  fnake  that  flits 

at  every  thing  that  comes  in  its  way,  like  a  dog. 

(1.)  CANIS,  the  X>oc,  in  »K>logy,  a  genus  pf 

quadrupeds, 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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n uadrupbcl 3,'  belonging  to' the  order  of  ferife.  The  much 
charaftersof  the  dogare  thefe:  He  has  fix  fore- 
tooth in  the  upper  jaw,  thofc  in  the  fides  being 
longer  than  tlie  intennediate  ones,  which  are  loba- 
ted  J  in  the  under  jaw  there  are  likeWife  fix  fore- 
teeth, thofe  on  the  fides  being  lobated.  He  has 
6  grinders  in  the  upptr,'  an^  7  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  teeth  called  Joi^-teetb  are  4  one  on  eadi  fide, 
both  in  the  lower  and  upper  jaw  ;  they  are  iliarp- 
pointed,  bent  a  little  inward/  arid  ftand  at  a  dif- 
ta:ice  from  any  of  the  reft^  7-oologrft*  common- 
ly reckon  I4  fpecie^  of  fhis*  gcitus,  -Mr  Robert 
Kerr,  in  his  Anhnal  Kirt^dcwi  ^oL  I.  enumerated 
ijj.  But  zoological  arrangement  feems  not  yet  to 
hnve  arrived  at  its  utmoft  degree  of  pcrfedion'. 
Mr  Pennant,  with  confiderable  propriety,  (an  Mr 
Kt-rr  remarks,)  exclud-s  all  the  Hyenae  from  thi$ 
gentis.  Indeed  to  ordinary  readers  it  muft  appear 
fomewhat  ftrangc  to  clafs  animals  df  fuch  very 
oppofite-natures  as  the  fox,  the  wolf  iftid  the  hy- 
ena, inTder  the  fame  genus  tcith  the  dog.  But 
fuch  is  the  prefent  (late  of  this  branch  6f  fcicnce. 
Adopting  Mr  I^err's  arrangement  in  general,  as 
far  as  out  leaticopraphical  order  will  p^rfhft,  we 
ftate  the  different  fpecies  and  varieties  as  follows: 

i.  Canis  Adive,  the  Barbary  fox,  the  Cha- 
CAL  of  Button,  or  the  jackal  adive,  has  a'lorrg 
and  fjo-rtder  nofe,  (harp  tipright  ears,'  long  bufiiy 
tail ;  colour,  a  very  pale  brown ;  fpace  above  and 
below  the  eyes,  black;  fi'om  behind  each  car, 
there  »ft  a  black  line,  \Vhich  foon  divides  into  two, 
which  extend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  heck :  and 
the  tail  is  furrounded  with  3  broad  rings.  This 
fpecies  is  of  the  fixe  of  the  common  fox  ;  but  the 
Iftnbs  are  ffiorter,  and  the  nolb  is  more  Render. 
M.  de  Buffon  infoS-ms  ud,  that  Mr  Bruce  told  him 
this  animal  was  common  in'  Barbary,  where  it 
was  called  tbnle^h.  But  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  that 
Mjr  Bruce  fhould  ha^e  given  it  a  more  diftin^juifh- 
ingname;  for  tbaUb,  ottaal.b,  is  no  more  than 
the  Arabic  name  for  the  common  fcnc,  which  is 
alfo  frequent  in  that  country. 

ii.  Canis  Antarcticus,  the  Nmr  IIoLLANn' 
Doo,  or  Dog  of 'New  South  Wales,  menticmed 
by  Gov.  Philips  in  his  Foyagej^  i9  thus  defcribed 
by  Mr  Kerr,  p.  136.  "  The  tail  is  bufliy,  and 
h.mgs  dqrrnwards :  the  ears  are  fhort  and.  ereft ; 
atnd  the  muzzle  is  pointed.  It  inhabits  Net^'  Hol- 
land ;  is  rather  lefs  than  a  feet  high  J  and  about 
1^  in  length.  His  head  itfembles  that  of  a'  fox, 
having  a  pointed  muzzle,  gamiflied  with  whif- 
kcrs,  and  Ihort  ere<ft  ears ;  the  body  and  tail  light 
brown;  paler  towards  the  belly,  on  the  fides  of  the 
face  and  throat.  The  hincf  parts  of  the  fore  legs, 
the  fore  parts  of  the  bind  legs  and  all  the  feet  are 
white.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  very  elegant  animal, 
but  fierce  and  cruel ;  from  which,  with  its  figure, 
(fee  PL  LI  V.)  the  total  want  of  the  common  vbice 
of  tlie  dog,  and  from  general  refemblance  in  other 
refpefts,  it  feems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the 
wolf  than  the  dog  kind." 

iii.  Canis  Aureus,  the  SchackAl,  or  Jack- 
al as  dpfcribed  by  Mr  Pennant,  has  yellowifli 
brown  irides ;  ears  eredl,  formed  like  thofe  of  a 
fox,  but  fhorter  and  lefs  pointed :  hairy  with  white 
within  J  brown  without,  tinged  and  duflcy :  head 
fliorte^  than  that  of  a  fox,  and  nofe  blunter :  lips 
black,  and  fomewhat  loofe :  neck  and  b-jdv  very 
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refimbliing  thofe  of  that  animaf,  'but  the" 
body  more  compre(red ;  the  legs  have  the  fame' 
refemblance,  but  are  longer :  tail  thickcft  in  the 
middle,  tapering  to  the  point :  5  toes  on  the  fore 
itet  'y  the  inner  toe  very  ihort,  and  placed  high  : 
4  toes  on  the  hind  fj^et ;  all  covered  with  hair 
even  fo  the  claws.  The  haira  are  mu<rh  ftifFef* 
than  thofe  of  a  fox,  but  fcarcely  to  ftiff  as  thofe 
of  a  wolf;  Ihort  about  tlie  nofe;  on  the  back  3 
inches  long;  on  tbe  belly  (horter:  Thoie  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  4  inches  long :  Colour  of  the  uppef 
part  of  the  body  a  dirty  tawny;  on  the  back, 
rtiixed  with  black  :  lower  part  of  the  body  of  a 
yellowi(h  white :  tail  tipt  with  black ;  the  reft  of 
the  fame  colour  with  the  back :  the  legs  of  an  tfrf- 
mixed  tawny  brown  :  the  fore  legs  marked  (but 
not  always*)  with  a  black  Ipot  on  the  knees ;  but 
on  no  part  are  thofe  vivid  colours  which  could 
merit  the  titfe  oignldehy  beftowed  on  it  by  Kaem|)- 
fer.  The  length  of  this  animal  from  the  nofe  td 
the  root  of  the  tail  is  litt'fe  more  than  19  inches 
Englilh :  the^tail,  to  the  ends  of  the  hairs  ic^  ; 
the  tip  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  hind  legs :  the 
height,  from  the  fpace  between  the  fhouraert  to 
the  ground,  rather  more  than  i8§  inches  >  the 
hind  parts  a  little  higher.  This  f^cies  inhabits 
atl  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  Afia,  India, 
Perfia,  Ai'abia,  Great  Tartary,  and  about  Mount 
Caticafus,  Syria,  aftd  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  found 
in  (noft  parts  of  Africa,  from  Barbary  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Profeffor  Gueldeftftaedt,  the  able 
dcfcriber  of  this  long  lofk  animal,'  remarks,  that 
the  caecum  entirely  agrees  in  form  with  that  of  a 
dog,  and  dift'ers  from  that  of  the  wolf  and  foxli 
And  Mr  Pennant  obfen'eS|»  that  there  is  the  fame 
agreerhent  in  the  teeth  with  thofe  of  a  dog ;  and 
the  fame  variation  in  theiti  from  thof^  Of  the  two 
other  animals.  Thefe  circumftances  ftrengtheif 
the  Opinion  entertained  by  fome  writers,  that  the 
dogs  of  the  old  World  derived  their  origin  from 
one  or  other  of  them.  The  jackals  have  indeed 
fo  much  the  nature  of  dogs,  as  X.O  give  reafonable 
<?auie  to  imagine  that  they  are  at  leaft  the  chief  , 
ftock  from  which  is  fprung  the  tarious  Taces  cif 
thofe  domeftic  animals.  When  taken  youngs 
they  grow  inftantly  tante-  attach  themfelves  \,o 
mankind  ;  wag  their  tails ;  love  to  be  ftroked  : 
diftinguilh  their  mailers  from  others ;  will  come 
cm  being  called  by  the  name  given  to  them ;  will 
leap  on  the  table,  being  encouraged  to  it :  they 
drink,  lappnng ;  and  make  water  fidewaye,  with 
their  leg  held  up.  Their  dung  h  hard :  odorat 
anum  allerltuy  cohteret  cofulajunSus,  When  they 
fee  dogs,  in'^ead  of  flying,  they  feck  them,  and 
play  with  them.  They  will  eat  bread  eagerly ; 
notwithft'indin;-  they  are  in  a  wild  ftaie  carnivo- 
rous. They  have  a  great  refemblance  to  fome  of  - 
the  Calmuc  dogs,  which  perhaps  were  but  a  few 
dcfcents  removed  from  the  wild  kinds,  pur  dogs 
are  probably  derived  from  thofe  reckiimed  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world  j  altered  by  numberlefs  ac- 
cidents into  the  many  varieties  which  now  appear 
among  ns.  The  wild  fchackals  go  in  packs  of  ^o, . 
50,  and  even  two  hundred,  and  hunt  like  hounds 
in  full  cry  from  evening  to  morning.  They  dc-v 
ftroy  flocks  and  poultry,  but  in  a  lefs  decree  than 
the  wolf  or  fox :  ravage  the  ftrects  of  villages  and 
gardens  near  towns,  and  will  even  deftroy  child- 
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ttn^if  left'unproteAed.  They  will  enter  ftables 
and  out  bouieSy  and  devour  ikifis,  or  anything 
made  of  that  material.  They  will  familiarljr  enter 
a  tenty  and  fteal  whatfoever  they  can  find  from 
the  fleeping  traveller.  In  defeat  of  living  prey, 
they  will  fced  on  roots  and  fruits ;  and  even  on 
the  moft  infeded  carrion :  they  will  greedily  dif- 
inter  the  dead,  'and  devour  the  putrid  carcafea ; 
for  which  reafon*  in  many  countries  the  graves 
at«  made  of  a  great  depth.  They  attend  caia« 
vans,  and  follow  armies,  in  hopes  that  death  will 
prbvide  them  a  banquet.  Their  voice  naturally 
is  a  howl.  Barking,  Mr  Pennant  obfervesy  is  la- 
tently inherent ;  and  in  their  ftate  of  nature  kl- 
dom  exerted :  but  its  different  mcxtifications  are 
adventitious,  and  expreflive  of  the  new  paflions 
and  affedions  gained  by  a  domeftic  ftate.  Their 
bowlings  and  clamours  in  the  night  are  dreadful, 
and  foloud  that  people  can  fcarcely  hear  one  anb- 
ther  fpeak.  Ddlon  fays,  their  voice  is  like  the 
crie^  of  a  great  many  children  of  different  ages 
mixed  together:  when  one  begins  to  howl,  the 
Whole  pack  join  in  the  cry.  Kxmpfer  fays,  that 
every  now  and  then  a  fort  of  bark  is  intermixed  ; 
whick  confirms  what  is  above  affcrted  by  Mr  Pen- 
nant. Dellon  agrees  in  the  account  of  their  be* 
ing  tamed,  and  entertained  as  .domeftic  animals, 
buriag  day  they  ai^  filent.  They  dig  burrows, 
in  the  earth,  in  which  they  lie  all  aay,  and  come 
out  at  night  to  range  fbr  prey :  they  hunt  by  the 
nofe,  and  are  very  quick  of  fcent.  The  females 
breed  only  once  a  year,  and  go  with  young  only 
4  weeks  $  they  bring  from  6  to  8  at  a  time.  Both 
Mr  Gueldenftaedt  and  Mr  Bell  contradid  the  o- 
pinion  of  their  being  very  fierce  animals.  This 
animal  is  vulgarly  called  the  Lion's  Provider^  from 
an  opinion  that  it  rouzcs  the  prey  for  that  bad  no« 
?ed  quadruped.  The  fadt  is,  every  creature  in 
the  foreft  is  fet  in  motion  by  the  fearful  cries  of 
the  jackals  ;  the  lion,  and  other  beafts  of  rapine, 
by  a  fort  of  inftiiia,  attend  to  the  chace,  and  feize 
fuch  timid  animals  as  betake  themfelves  to  flight 
at  the  noiieof  this  nightly  pack..  The  jackal  is 
defcribed  bV  Oppian,  under  the  name  of  Am^ 
nnin,  aryfllo<uJ  woffi  who  mentions  its  horrible 
howl.  It  may,  as  M«  de  fiuffon  conje«5tui'es,  be 
the  e»r  of  AniiMCf  who  mentions  it  with  the  wolf, 
and  fays  that  it  has  the  fame  internal  ftrudture  as 
the  wolf,  which  is  common  with  congenerous  a- 
nimal^.  The  Thoes of  Plipy  may  alfo  be  a  variety 
of  the  fame  animal :  for  his  account  of  it  agrees 
with  the  modet^  hiftory  of  the  fchackal,  except 
in  the  laft  article.    See  Lih>  tiii.  r.  34* 

iv.  Can  IS  Cexdo,  the  ZsaoA,  has  a  Very 
pointed  vifage ;  large  bright  black  eyes ;  very  large 
ears,  of «  bright  rofe  colour,  internally  lined  with 
long  hairs ;  the  orifice  lb  fmall  as  not  to  be  vifible, 
probably  covered  with  a  valve  or  membrane  j  the 
xe^'s  and  feet  are  like  thofe  of  2^  dog  \  the  tail  is 
taper ;  colour  between  a  ft  raw  and  pale  brown. 
Length  from  oofc  to  tail  ten  inches  |  ears  jj  in* 
ches  long ;  tail,  fix :  height  not  5.  It  inhabits 
the  vaft  defert  of  Saara,  which  extends  beyond 
moupt  Atlas.  It  burrows  in  the  fandy  ground, 
which  fhows  the  neceflity  of  the  valves  to  the 
ears ;  and  is  fo  oxceffively  fwift,  that  it  is  very 
rarely  taken  alive.  It  feeds  on  infedta,  efpecially 
locuft^:  fits  on  its  rump :  is  very  vigilant :  barks 
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like  a  dog,  but  much  (hriller,  and  that  chieffy  ia 
the  night :  never  is  obferved  to  be  fp<»rtive.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Eric  Skioldebrand,  the  late 
Swedifh  conful  at  Algiers,  for  our  knowledge  of 
this  fingular  animal.  He  never  could  procure  but 
one  alive,  which  efcaped  before  be  examined  its 
teeth :  the  eenus  is  very  uq^extain  :  the  form  of 
its  head  and  legs,  and  feme  of  its  manners,  de- 
termined Mr  Pennant  to  rank  it  in  this  genus.  That 
which  was  in  poffefiion  of  Mr  Skioldebrand  fed 
freely  from  the  hand,  and  would  eat  bread  or 
boiled  meat.  Buffon  has  given  a  figure  of  this  a* 
nimal  1  but  from  the  authority  of  Mr  Bruce  afoibes 
to  it  a  different  place,  and  different  manners.  He 
(ays  that  it  is  found  to  the  S.  of  the  Palus  Trite- 
nides,  in  Libya ;  that  it  has  ibmethin^  of  the  aature 
of  the  bare,  and  fomething  o#the  fquirrel ;  and  that 
it  Ihres  on  the  palm-trees,  and  fieeds  on  the  fruits, 

V.  CaNIS  ClNSaKO-ARGSNT£VS,  theBlLVERY 

FOX  of  Louifiana,  refembles  the  common  fox  in 
form,  but  has  a  moft  beautiful  coat.  The  fhort 
hairs  are  of  a  deep  brown ;  and  over  them  fpring 
long  filvery  hairs^  which  give  the  animal  a  very 
elegant  appearance.  They  live  in  forefts  abound- 
ing in  gamcy  and  aever  attempt  the  poultry  which 
run  at  laige.  The  woody  eminences  in  Louifiana 
are  every  whet^  pierced  with  their  holes. 

vi.  Can  IS  FAMiLtAfiis,  the  Domestic,  or 
Faithful  DoOf  is  diftingnifhed  from  the  other 
fpecies  by  having  its  tail  bent  to  the  left  fide  > 
which^mark  is  k>  fingular,  that  perhaps  the  tail 
of  no  other  quadruped  is  bept  in  this  manner. 
Of  this  fpecies  there  are  a  great  dumber  of  varie- 
ties. Linnaeus  ommerates  xi  1  Buffon  gives  fi- 
gures of  »7  J  and  Mr  KeiTf  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  40.  See  P/atej  LI,  LII,  LIII,  and  LIV. 
The  niaftiff  is  about  the  fize  of  a  woUF,  with  the 
fides  of  the  lips  hkitgio^  down,  and  a  full  robuft 
bod^.  The  lar^  Damfh.  dog  differs  only  hota 
the  formei*  in  being  fuller  in  body,  and  generally 
of  a  lai^e  fize.  The  grey-hound  is  Ukewife  the 
fame  with  the  maftiff ;  but  its  make  ii  more  flen« 
der  and  delicate.  Indeed  the  difference  between 
thefe  3  dogs,  although  peifedly  diftinguifhable  at 
firft  fight,  is  not  greater  than  that  betwixt  a  Dutch- 
man, a  French  maD»  and  an  Italian.  The  fhep- 
herd's  dog,  the  wolf  dog,  the  Siberian  dogp 
Lapland  dog,  the  Canada  dog,  and,  in  genenl, 
all  thole  which  have  ftraight  ears  and  a  pointed 
fnout,  are  all  one  kind,  differing  only  in  thick- 
nefs,  the  rougbnefs  or  fmoothnas  of  their  fkin, 
the  length  of  their  legs  and  tails.  The  hound  or 
beagle,  the  terrier,  the  braque  or  harrier,  and  the 
fpaniel,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fame  kind :  they 
have  the  fame  form  and  the  fame  inftuidts  $  and 
differ  only  in  the  length  of  their  legs  and  fizes  of 
their  ears,  which  in  each  of  them  are  long,  foft» 
and  pendulous.  The  bull-dog,  the  fmall  Danifh 
dog,  the  Turkifli  dog,  and  the  Icdand  dog,  may 
likewife  be  confidered  as  the  fame  kind,  all  the 
varieties  in  theur  appearance  taking  their  rife  merev 
ly  from  climate.  For  inftance,  the  Turklfh  dog» 
which  has  no  hair,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fin^l 
Daniih  dog  tranfported  to  a  warm  climate,  which 
makes  the  hair  fall  off.  A  dog  of  any  kind  lofes 
its  hair  in  very  warm  climates.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  change  which  arifes  from  difference  of 
clinute.    In  fcxne  countries,  the  voice  is  changed  \ 
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.Sa  otOien,  dogt  become  altogether  filent. 
Arlimates  they  lofe  the  ibculty  of  barkixigy  and 
howl  like  wolves,  or  yelp  like  foxes.  Warm  cli- 
.matea  even  change  their  form  and  inftindts :  they 
grow  ill  fhaped}  and  their  ears  become  ftraight 
and  pointed*  It  is  only  in  temperate  climates 
that  dogs  jMYierve  their  natural  courage*  ardour, 
and  fagacity.  The  Count  de  fivffbn  has  given  a 
genealogical  table  of  all  the  known  does»  in  which 
he  makes  the  CMen  de  bertery  or  ihepherd's  dog» 
($  a.  K^  140^^  origin  of  the  whole  fpepiesybecaufe 
it  is  naturally  the  mofl  fenfible.  See  as  account 
•f  his  genealogical  fcheme  uadcrthe  Bngliih  name, 
i>oo.  From  the  ftrudture  of  the  teeth^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  dog  is  a  carnivorous  aaifnal.  He 
does  not,  however,  eat  indiicriminately  cvpry  kind 
of  ammal  fubftance.  .There  are  fome  birds,  as 
the  ^oiamBuj  arffieusf  which  the  water  dog  will 
1^  hold  of  with  keennefs,  but  will  not  bring  out 
"©f  the  water,  becaufe  its  fmell  b  exceedingly  of- 
f en  five  to  him.  He  will  not  eat  the  bones  of  a 
goofe,  crow,  or  hawk  5  but  he  devours  wen  the 
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In  fome  proper  iit^ation.  He  lies  generally  on  his  Vreaft, 
with  his  head  turned  to  one  fide,  and  fometimes 
with  his  head  above  his  two  fore  feet.  He  fleeps 
nttlc,  and  even  that  does  not  feem  to  be  very  quiet  5 
for  he  often  ftarts,  and  fccms  to  hear  with  more 
acutenefs  in  fleep  than  when  awake.  Dogs  have 
a  treniulotts  motion  in  fleep,  frequently  move 
their  legs,  and  bark,  which  is  an  indication  of 
dreaming.  They  are  poflcffed  of  the  fenfation  of 
fmelling  in  a  high  degree.  They  can  trace  their 
mafter  by  the  fmell  of  his  feet  in  a  church,  or  in 
the  ftreets  of  a  populous  city.  This  fenfation  i$ 
not  equally  ftrong  in  every  kind.  Tl^e  hound  caa 
trace  game,  or  his  mafters  fteps,  94  bours  after- 
wards. He  barks  more  furioufly  the  i^earer  h^ 
approaches  the  fowls,  vnlels  he  be  trained  to  Si- 
lence.   The  dog  eats  envioufly,   Mrith  obUque 


eyes ;  is  an  enemy  to  beggars  j  bites  at  a  ftone 
nung  at  it ;  is  fond  of  licking  wounds ;  howls  at 
certain  notes  in  myficy  and  often  urines  on  hear- 
ing tliem.  The  females  adnjit  the  males  before 
they  are  II  mpnths  old.    They  remain  in  feafon 


putrid  flefh  of  moft  other  animab.    He  is  pofief-*  10,  11,  or  even  15  days,  during  which  time  they 


fed  of  fuch  ftrong  dieeftive  powers,  as  to  draw 
nouriihment  from  the  hardeit  bones.  When  flefh 
cannot  be  procured,  he  will  e^  fiih,  fruits^  fuc- 
culent  herbs,  and  bread  of  all  kinds.  When  op. 
prefled  with  fickneft,  to  which  he  is  very  fubjed, 
efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  and  before 
ill  weather,  in  order  to  procure  a  puke,  he  eats 
the  leaves  of  the  quicken  grafs,  the  bearded  wh^^t- 
graft,  or  the  rough  cock's  foot  grafs,  whiph  give 
pirn  nnmediate  relief.  When  he  fteals  a  piece  of 
flefti,  as  if  confcious  of  the  immorality  of  the  ac- 
tion, he  runs  oflf  with  his  tail  hanging  and  bent  in 
betwixt  his  legs.  His  drink  is  water,  which  he 
takes  in  (mall  quantities  at  a  time,  by  licking  with 
his  tongue.  He  is  obliged  to  lick  in  this  manner^ 
otherwife  his  oofe  would  be  immerfed  in  the  if a- 
ter.  His  excrements  are  generally  hard  fcybals, 
which,  efpecially  after  eating  bones,  are  white, 
and  OMce  went  by  the  abfurd  name  of  album  jfra^ 
cum.  This  album  gnecuni  was  for  a  Iqng  time 
in  great  repute  as  a  drug ;  but  it  is  now  juftly  di^ 
pegarde^.  He  does  not  throw  out  his  excrements 
promifcuoufly  upon  every  thing  that  happens  to 
be  in  the  way,  but  upon  ftone^,  trunks  of  trees, 
•r  barren  places.  This  is  a  wife  inftitutiop  of  na? 
ture  J  for  the  ei(cremeat8  of  a  dog  deftroy  almoft 
every  v^etable  or  animal  fubftance.  They  are 
of  fnck  an  acrid  nature,  that  if  a  man's  flioe  touchy 
es  then  when  recently  expelled,  that  particular 
part  wDl  rot  in  a  few  days.  He  obferves  the  fame 
meihpd  in  making  his  urine^  which  he  throws 
out  at  a  fide.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  dog  will  not 
pais  a  ftone  or  a  wall  againft  wh^h  any  other  dog 
has  yi^tAy  without  following  his  example,  aW 
though  a  hundred  fhould  occur  In  a  few  minutes ; 
in  fo  maeh  that  it  is  aftonilhing  how  fuch  a  quan- 
tity can  be  fecfeted  in  fo  ihort  a  time.  The  dog 
is  an  animal  not  only  of  quick  motion,  but  re- 
markable for  travelling  very  Jong  journeys.  He 
can  eafilv  keep  up  with  his  mafter,  either  on  fpot 
or  horfeback,  for  a  whole  day^  When  fatigued, 
he  does  not  fweat,  but  lolls  out  his  tongne.  Eve- 
ry kind  of  dog  can  fwim ;  but  the  water  dog  ex- 
cels in  that  article.  The  dog  turns  round  when 
about  to  lie  down,  in  order  to  difcover  the  moft 


admit  a  variety  of  jnales.  They  come  in  feafon 
generally  twice  a-year,  and  more  frequently  in 
the  cold  thap  in  the  hot  mopths.  The  male  dif- 
covers  the  condition  of  the  female  by  fhe  fmell  5  but 
(he  feldom  admits  him  the  firft  6  or  7  days.  One 
coitus  will  make  her  conceiye  a  great  number  of 
young;  btjt,  when  not  reftrained,  flie  will  admit 
leveral  dogs  every  day:  ihe  feems  to  have  np 
choice  or  prediledion^  except  in  favour  of  large 
dogs :  from  this  circumftance  it  fometimes  hap* 
penSf  that  a  fmall  female,  who  has  admitted  4 
maftiff,  perifties  in  bringing  forth  her  young.  Du* 
ring  the  time  of  copulation,  thefe  animals  cannot 
leparate  themfelves,  bwt  remalb  united  fo  long  a» 
the  eredkion  (ubfifts.  This  is  owing  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  thefe  parts.  The  dog  has  not  only  a  bone 
m  his  ocnis,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  corpus  ca^ 
yemofum  there  is  a  large  hollow,  which  is  blown 
up  in  time  of  ere^fon  to  a  conliderable  bulk. 
The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  larger  cli- 
toris than  perhaps  any  other  animal :  befides,  a 
large  firm  protuberance  rifes  in  the  time  of  copu- 
lation, aqd  remains  perhaps  longer  than  that  of 
the  male,  and  prevents  him  from  retiring  till  it 
fubfides :  accordingly,  after  the  aft  of  copulation 
is  over,  the  male  turns  about  in  order  to  reft  him- 
felf  on  his  legs,  and  remains  in  that  portion  till 
the  parts  ti^pi  flaccid.  The  female  goes  with 
youpg  about  9  weeks.  They  generally  bring 
forth  from  6  to  la  puppies.  Thofe  of  a  fmall 
fiee  bring  forth  4  or  5,  fometimes  but  two.  They 
continue  to  copulate  and  bring  forth  during  life, 
which  lafts  generally  about  14  or  15  years.  The 
whelps  are  conmionly  blind,  and  cannot  open 
their  eyes  till  the  loth  or  12th  day  t  the  males  re^. 
femble  the  dog,  the  females  the  bitch.  In  the 
4th  month,  they  lofe  fome  of  their  teeth,  which 
are  foon  fucceeded  by  others.  The  dog  has  fuch 
a  ftrong  refeinblance  to  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  that 
he  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  produc* 
tion  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  animals  tamed  and  ci- 
vilized. But  this  is  an  erroneous  idea.  I'hi'y  are  at 
Icaft  quite  diftindt  fpecies,  if  not  ditferent  geflera. 
Butfon  informs  us,  that  he  kept  a  young  dog  and: 
a  young  wolf  together  till  they  were  $  years  or 
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jige,  without  tiicir  difoov.riii^  il.c  IraH  inclination 
to  copwinte.  He  mailt  tbc  (AtWi'  expcr.jnent  u4>on 
a  dqg  and  a  ibx  ;  but  thvir  aijtip?.thy  was  rather 
increafed  wlien  the  femalt*  was  in  teal  on.  SVom 
•thefe experiments Iiftc/^nciudtH,  that<!(>i(8,  wolvfii, 
and  foxes,  «ire  perfect ly  diftin(5t  genera  of  aniaiils. 
There  has,  hoivenr,  been  Utviy  an  IcDar.ce  to 
the  contrary:  Mr  Brooke,  animal  merchant  in 
ifolborn,  turned  a  wolf  to  a  rouurimhn  bitch  is 
heat ;  the  congrefis  v/as  immediate,  and  as  iiiual 
between  dog  and  bitch:  ihe  pr^xliiced  ten  pup- 
pies. Mr  Pcnn^int  (sLVf  one  of  tliem  at  Cordon 
Caftle>  th^  had  very  much  the  refemblance  pf  4 
wolfy  Aod  a]fo  much  ot.  its  nature :'  })eing  (llppe^ 
at  a  Weak  deer,  it  inftaatly .caught  at  the  ariimurs 
throat  and  killed  it«  '*  I  i;oa\d  not  learn  (fays  Mr 
Pennant)  whether  this  mongrel  continued  its  fpe- 
cies ;  but  another  of  the  /^  me  kind  did,  and  [lock- 
ed the  neighbourhood  of  Fochabers,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Moray  (where  it  was  kept,)  with  a  muJti^ 
tude«of  cujrs  of  a  moft  wolfiih  aiped.-^Thejre  was 
lately  living  a  mongrel  orifspring  of  this  kind.  It 
flatly,  referobled  its  wolf  parent.  It  was  tirft 
Fhe  property  of  Sir  W'olfteio  Dixey ;  afterwards 
pf  Sir  Willughby  ^fton.'  During:  day  it  was  ycry 
t^Kie;  bajL  at  night  fometimes  relapfed  into  fero- 
pty,  •  It  never  baj^ked,  l?ut  rather  howled  j  when 
it  came  into  the  fields  where  ihe^  were,  it  would 
feign  lamenefs,  but  if  no  one  was  prefent  yvoufd 
inttantly  attack  lliem.  It  had  been  fcen  in  cdpUf 
iation  with  a  bitch^' whicb,^  afterwards  puppied: 
^he  breed  wa9  iij^agincd  to  rc^mble  in  many  re- 
i*pe<^s  the  fuppofed  fire.  It  die3  between  the  age 
pf  s  and  6.^-The  bi|ch  will  alfo  breed  with  the 
fbx.  The  woodmaiv  of  thp  manor  of  Mohgewell, 
in  Oxfordlhire,  h^s  a  bitcFi,  which  conftautly  fol- 
lows him>  the  oDspring  of  a  tame  dog  fox  by  a 
ihepherd's  cur^  and  jljie  anain  has  hud  puj)j>ie8 
by  a  dog.  Since  there  are  fuch  authentic  piocfs 
otjtb*  f»iTther  continuance  of  the  breed,  we  may 
furely  add  the  wolf  and  fox  to  the  other  fuppofed 
ftocks  of  thefe  faithful  donieftics."  With  regard 
to  the  natural  difpofitioa  of  the  dog :  in  a  fevagse 
^te,  jbeia  fierce,  cruel,  and  voracious ;  but,  when 
civili7ed  and  accuftomcd  to  live  with  men,  he  is 
pofiefled  pf  eyery  amiable  qualitjr.  He  feems  to 
pave  no  other  delire  than  to  plcale  and  prctc<fl  his 
mafcer.  He  is  gentle,  obedient,  fubmifiiye,  and 
faithful.  Thefe  difpofitions,  joined  to  his  aimqA 
unboimded  (agaxriljr,  juflly .  claim  the  efteem  of 
pnaokind.  Accordingly  no  animal  is  fo  much  ca- 
refltd  or  refpeded:  he  is  fo  ductile,  and  fo  much 
formed  to  pleafe,  that  he  aflumes  the  very  air  and 
temper  of  the  family  in  which  he  refides.  Au  a^ 
nimal  endowed  with  fuch  uncooimon  qualitica 
muft  anfwer  many  ufeful  purpofes.  His  hdelity 
and  vigilance  are  daily  employed  to  protect  our 
pcrfons,  our  flocks,  or  our  goods.  The  acute- 
nefs  of  bis  fmell  gains  him  employment  in  hunt- 
ing :  he  is  frequently  employed  as  a  turnfpit :  at 
BrulTels  and  in  .Holland  he  is  trained  to  draw  lit- 
tle.cartB  to  the  herb  market;  and  in  the  northern 
regions'  draws  a  Hedge  with  bis  inafter  in  it,  or 
loadei)  with  provifions.  The  Kamfchatkans,  Efr 
guimaux,  ;ind  -Greenlandera,  flrangers  to  the  foft^ 
ter.  virtues^  treat  tliefc  poor  animals  with  great 
pegled.  The  former,  during  fummer,  the  fea* 
fon  in  which  they  are  ufelefs,  turn  tliem  loofj 
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to  provide  for  themfelves ;  and  recal  tfacm  in  Oc« 
t()l>er  into  their  ufual  confinement  and  iabpur; 
from  tha^  time  till  fpring  they  are  fed  with  fiilu 
bones  and  Qpana^  i.  e.  putrid  fifii  prcfenedinpitf, 
and  ftrved  up  to  them  mixed  » ;th  hot  water. 
Thc^fe  uiLd  for  di'aught  are  caiVrated ;  and  4  yoked 
to  the  carriage,,  will  draw  five  poods,  or  190 
Kngliih  pounds,  betides  the  driver;  and  thus 
loadtu,  will  travel  30  vcrfis,  or  30  milts  a-day ;  or 
if  unloaden,  on  hardened  fiiow,  on  Aiders  of  boae, 
150  verfts,  or  100  Engliih  miles.  Ij  is  pretty  ctr- 
tainy  Mr  Pennant  fays,  .that  the  Kaxnichatkan 
dOgs  are  gf  wp(/iih  deicant  j  for  wolves  abouud 
in  that  country,  in  all  parts  of  Siberia,  and  even 
^ under  the  ardic  circle*  If  their  xiufter  is  flung 
•out  of  his  Hedge,  they  want  the  aflfci^tionate  fide- 
lity of  the  European  kind,  and  leave  him  to  fol- 
low, never  flopping  till  the  fledge  is  overturned, 
Or  elfe  flopped  by  fome  impediment.  The  gre^J 
traveller  of^  the  j^th  rentury,  M^co  Paolo,  ha4 
knowledge  of  this  fpecjes  of  conveyance  from  the 
merchvits  who  went  far  norrh  to  traffic  for  the 
precious  furs.  He  defcfibcs  J.he  fledgea ;  adds, 
that  they  were  drawn  by  fix  great  aogs ;  and  tV».;t 
they  changi^d  them  and  the  fledges  on  the  ru«U, 
as  we  do  pur  borfies  in  riding  poft.  The  Kiuiw 
fchatkans  make  xSc  of  the  Ikins  of  dogs  for  clot>j- 
ing,  and  th^  long  hai|:  fpr  ornament :  fome  nji» 
tiims  are  fond  of  ihem  as  food ;  and  reckon  a  t^t 
dog  a^reat  delicacy.  Epth  the  Aiiatic  and  Ame- 
rican lavages  ufe  thef^  animals  infaarificestothcir 
^ods.  When  the  Koreki  dread  any  infedion, 
they  kill  a  dog,  wind  the  inteflhies  round  tivo 
poles,  and  pafs  between  tliem.  The  Grecnland- 
jtTS  are  not  better  mailers.  They  leave  their 
dogs  to  feed  on  mufcles  or  berries;  unUfsiua 
great  capture  of  fcals,  wlicn  they  treat  than  v.ith 
the  blood  and  garkige.  *  Thefe  people  alfo  fomo 
times  eat  their  dogs ;  ufe  the  fkins  for  coycrict^ 
for  clotliing,  or  to  border  and  feam  their  habits  j 
and  their  bcfl  thread  is  made  of  the  guts.  Thefe 
noithem  dogs  in  gemrai  are  large ;  aud  in  the  fri- 
gid parts  at  leaA  have  the  iippearance  of  wolves ; 
arc  ufually  white,  with  a  black  face  \  fonaetimes 
.vaped  with  ^lack  and  white,  fometimes  all  whUc} 
rarely  brown  or  all  black :  have  fharp  notes,  thick 
hair,  and  fliort  ears;  apd  feldom  bark,  biit  fet  up 
a  fbi  t  of  growl  or  favage  howl.  They  fj[eep  abroad ; 
and  make  a  lodge  iu  the  fnow,  lying  with  only  their 
,nofe«  out.  'I'hey  fwim  mofl  excellently ;  and  wiij 
hunt  in  packs  the  ptaimigan^  arctic  fonb' polar  bear, 
and  feats  on  the  ice.  Tiie  natives  Tomctimes  ufe 
them  in  the  chafe  of  the  bear.  They  are  exceffively 
fierce ;  and,  like  wolves,  inflantly  fly  on  the  few ' 
domcdic  animls  introduced  into  Greenland 
They  will  fight  among  themfelvcs  even  to  death. 
.C;;ni;ic  madnefs  is  unknown  in  Greenland.  Be- 
ing ufed  by  the  natives  inAead  pf  horfes,  the 
Grecnlanders  faften  to  their  fledges  from  4  to  10  j 
and  thus  make  their  vifits  in  favage  ftatey  or  bring 
home  tl)c  animals  they  have  killed.  Egede  fays 
that  they  will  travd  ovef  the  ice  15  German  mile$ 
|n  a  day,  or  60  Engliih*  with  fledges  loadeq 
with  their  mailers  and  ^e  or  fix  Tax^  feal%. 
Thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflaad  of  Iceland  havf 
a  great  refcmblance  to  them.  As  to  thofe  of  New- 
fuundland,  it  is  not  certain  that  there  is  any  dlf- 
XkJii  breed  ^  mqll  of  Ukem  aze  cur^j  with  a  croff 
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^  Ithe  aaftiff;  fi^nie  "take  the  prater,  othere  will    dog<  and  black  wohres.    They  are  for  the  mot 
not,  Abfolutely  ndiifiog  to  go  ki.  The  •country  wat    part  like  wolves,  except  that  ibme  cany  their  tail^ 


found  uniiihafntek!,  which  makes  it  mere  probable 
that  they  were  intiKxItioed  -by  the  £uro^ean8; 
who  ufe  them  as  the  fadory  ^oee  in  Hudfon'i 
bay,  to  dra^  firing  firom  the  woods  to  the  foi-ts. 
The  lavages  who  trade  to  Hudfbn's  bay  make  ufe 
rof  the  wolfiih  kud  to  draw  their  furs.  It  i^  An- 
gular, that  the  race  of  European  dogs  ihow  as 
firing  an  antipathy  to  this  American  fpecies,  as 
they  do  tp  the  wolf  itfelf.  They  never  meet  ^ith 
them,  but  they  fiiov^  all  poQible^ftgns  of  diflifc^ 
and  will  £aJl  on  and  worry  them  $  while  the  volf- 
i(b  breed,  with  erery  mark  of  timidity,  puts  its 
tail  between  its  leg^  and  runs  from  the  rage  of 
the  others.  This  averfion  to  the  wolf  is  natural  to 
ail  genotnedogs ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  whelp, 
yrhich  has  nerer  feep  a  wolf,  yrtll  at  firft  tight 
tremble,  and  run  to  its  mafter  fur  protedxon :  an 
old  dog'  will  inft;vnfcly  attack  it.  Yet  thefe  animals 
may  be  made  to  breed  with  one  another  as  above 
ihown ;  and  the  following  ftbftrftdt  of  a  letter  4x>m 
Dr  Pallas  to  Mr  Pennant,  daled  OH.  5tb,'  1781, 
afibrda  a  firm  confirmation  of  <thp  fsUSL.  ^  I  have 
fistn  at  Molcow^  about  7,0  fpoxioue  aaimals  firom 
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higher,  and  have  a  kind  of  hoarfe  barkmg.  They 
multiply  among  themfelyee;  and  Tome  of  the 
whelps  are  greyifh,  ruily,  or  even  pf  the  whitilh 
hue  of  the  ardtic  wolves ;'  and  one  of  thofe  I  faw> 
in  (hape,  tail,  and  hair,  'and  even  in  barking,  f^ 
Hke  a  cur,  that  was  it  net  for  his  head  and  ear^ 
his  ill-natured  look,  and  feaiiulneft  at  the  approach 
of  man,  I  (hould  hardly  have  believed  that  it  was 
i>f  the  i&me  breed.'*  The  dog  is  liable  to  many 
difeaies,  as  the  Xcab,>madneis,  Sec.  and  he  feldont 
•wants  the  tsenia  or  tape  worm  in  his  guts,  efpecty 
fliliy  if  he  drkika  dirtywater. 

(i.)Canis  FaMiLrARfs,  Brjtish  varieties 
o  P  T  H  c .  Having  thtis  delineated  the  natural  hift  orf 
of  the  domeitio  dclgf  we  proceed  to  defcribe  the 
numerous  varieties  of  this  ^eoies.  We  begi^ 
with  thofe  of  pur  own  ifland,  as  defcribed  by  D^ 
Caius,  among  which  sire  ibme  varieties  ik)w  lolti 
and  (hall  next  give  a  brief  account  of  all  the  knowil 
varieties  in  the  worid,  as  enumerated  by  Mr  Kert^ 
Dr  Caius,  (or  more  properiy  Kay£,)  arranges  thf 
firitifh  dogs'  in  thm  grand  divifions, .  wiuch  1m 
fubdivides  as  follows; 


!•  The  HOST  CENE&ovs  imns. 


Doge  of  dace. 


II.  RusTici,  or  Faa^     IH.  Dbg  sirs  r«S| 

DooB.  OrMdNCRELi: 


Hounds* 


Fowlers.-    '       Lap-^dogs.        (a)  Shepherd's      (a)  Wappe, 

dog,  1^9.  N**  16. 


Such  as  hunt    (h)  Spaniel,  N"*  U)  Spankl  gentle  (^]^tfaftsff,orban  (b)  Tnmfpiti 
'  by  the  eye.         3.  •  or  comforter,      dog,  N^j^,  N®  13. 

(tf):TeiTicr.  See  UjjGaze-hoUnd,    U) Setter, N** 4.       N^  8.  (^)  Dancer,^ 

N*i4.    ■       ^^^''i.  li)  Water  Spaniel  '      JJ**  10. 

(i&)  Harrier,  N°  {e)  Grey-houndt    ^   or  Finder,  N"" 

6.  N^5.     •  a. 

Ic)  Bloodhouod  (/)  X-eviner,  K?. 
>I^i*.         .7. 

{^)Tumhler,N?.  ^ 

•  J4. 


T.  CahiS    FAMILIARIS    AOASiEVS,    the    gBZe^ 

houmi,  .was  amazingly  fwift  add  quick^fi^hted. 
It  chaced  indilfereotly  the  fi)}c,  hare,  .or  buck. 
It  would  felea  from  the  herd  thefiittcft  and  fair- 
eft  deer;  porfue  it  by  the  eye;  Rnd,  if.kift,  re- 
cover it  by  its  fmgular  difUaguifhing faculty;  nay, 
ibould  be  rejoin  the  iherd,  this  dog  would  fix  una 
erringly  on  the  iame.-  This  ^lecbsa  ia  now.  loft| 
or  at  leaA  unknown  to  us.  '    .     ^ 

2.  Caxis  f.  aquaticus,  or  finder,  was  uied 
in  fowling ;  was  the  fame  Iftritb  our  water  fpaniel  ( 
and  was  ufed  to  find  or  recover  the  game  that 
was  iliot.   .  .   > 

3«  Camis  r»  HI6PAN10LUS,  thefpauieL  From 
the  napie  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  we  were  in- 
debted to  Spain  for  this  breed.  There  were  two 
varieties  of  this  kind  :  the  firft  ufed  to  fpring  the 
game,  which  are  the  lame  with  our  ftaiters.  The 
other  variety  was  ufed  only  for  the  net,  and  was 
called 

4*  Canis  f.  index*  or  the  fetter;  a  kind  well 
known  at  prefent.  This  kingdom  has  been  long 
remarkable  for  producing  dogs  of  this  fort,  parti* 
cular  care  having  been  taken  to  preferve  the  breed 
19  the  ntmoft  purity.  They  are  ftill  diftinguiihed 
by  the  name  of  EngHJh  fpaniels  f  io  that,  notwith- 


ftanding  ^e  derivation  of  thenamey  it  is  pvobable 
they  are  natives  of  Great*  Britain.  ' 

5*  Cawisi  f.  i^ETORARnrs,  •  thd  grey«>hound- 
Dr  Caius  informs  us;  that  ittakee  kis  Tkvmtquod 
prac\pm  ^rodus  ft  hitter  tomsy  the  firft  in  rank  a^ 
mong  dogs.  That  it  was  fomieiiy  <fteemed  fo, 
appears  from  the  f^ireft  ^ms  of  king  Canute,  ^hd 
ena£ied  that  no  one  imd«r  the  degree  of  a  gtntle^ 
man  fiu)uld'  prefume  to  keep  agrey-liound ;  and 
ftill  more  ftrongly  from  an  old  Welfli  laying  which 
figpifie^  that  ^  you  may  know  a  gentleman  by 
his  hawk,  his  hone  and  his  grey  •hound :"  diftinc- 
tions^  aftei*  aU,'  of  no  great  merit«-  The  variety 
called  the  Highland  grey-homdt  and  now  become 
very  fcaro6,  i«  of  very  great  fice,  ftrong,  deep* 
chelled,  and  covered  with  long  rough  bain  This 
kind  was  muQheftoemed  in  ftft^er  days,  and  ufed 
in  great  numbers  by  the  powerful  chieftains  in  theif 
*  magnificent  hunting  matches.  It  ha(i  as  fagacious 
noftrils  aSiAhe  blood-hound,  ^nd  was  as  fierce. 

6.  CaniITf.  XEVERARius,  the  harrier,  is  a  fpe-  . 
cies  well  known  at  prefent :  it  derives  its  name . 
from  its  ufe,  that  of  hunting  the  hare. 

7.  Canis  f.  levinarius,  or  lorarius:  the 
leviner  or  lyeomier:  the  firft  name  is  derived  fiom 
the  liglitnefs  of  the  l^nd;  the  other  from  the 
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0\d  woKdJ/emmef  a  thong;  this  fpecies  bdng 
jifed  to  be  led  in  a,tbpngy  and  flipped  at  the 
game.  Dr  Caius,  (ays,  that  this  dog  was  a  kind 
.that  hunted  both. by  feent  and  fight;  and  in  the 
form  of  its  body  obferved  a  in^um  between  the 
.hound  and  the  grey-hovind*  ^his  probably  is  the 
'Jcihd  ,npw  knofrn  among  us  by  the  nam^  of  the 
frifi  gre^bomtdf  a  dpg  now  extremely  icarce  in 
that  kingdom^^the  late  king  of  Polan4iaving4>ro« 
cured  from  th^qi  as  many  as  poflible.  They  were 
of  the  kind  called  by  Bufiron;^^  grMd  DamaiSf  and 
probably  impocted  there  by  the  Danes  who  long 
poflefifed  that  ":kifigdoqi.  Their  qfe  feems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  for  the  .chace  <^  wolves,  with 
which  Ireland  fwarmed  till  the  «iid  of  the  ladH  cen- 
tury. As/oon  a^  thefe  aniraak  ^were  extirpated, 
the  number  of  the  dogs  decreafed^  for,  from  that 
period,  they  were  ke]gi  only  for  itafe. 

8.  Can  IS  f.  melij-^us,  or  F,6Toa,.theipaaiel 
gentle,  pr  comforter^  of  Br  Caius,  4he  modern 
fep-dog.  The  Maltefe  little  dogs  vere  as  v^ndi 
efteemed  by  the  fine  ladies  of  paft  times,  as  thofe 
of  Bologna  are  among  the  modetn.  Old  HoUing- 
ihed  is  ridiculoufly  fevere  on  the  &ir  pf  his  days 
for  their  excelfive  paflion  for  thefe  little  animals; 
which  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  h^^ipe 
(in  the  reign  of  Q,  Elizabeth,)  a  novelty. 

.9.  Canis  f.  7AST0AAUf(»  itl^ihepherdts  dog, 
il  j&e  fame  that  is  ufed  at  pi^fent,  either  in  guard* 
ing  our  flocks,  or  in  driving  h^rds  of  cattle.  This 
kind  is  fo  well  trained  farfhsie  purpofes  as  to  at- 
tend to  every  part  of  the  hard,  fyt  it  ever  ib  large ; 
confine  them  to  the  road^  and  force  in  every 
ftraggler,  without  doing  it  the  leaft  injury.      • 

lo.  Canis  f..  sALTiTAToa,  the  diancing  do^, 
was  taught  variety  of  tricks,  aad  carried  abopt  ^ 
afhew. 

ir.  Canis  f.  sAHQuiN'ARiuSy^theiblaodnhpiind 
ptJUutMoutuh  of  the  Scots,  was  a  dog  ^f  gre^it 
'^fe.    See  Blood-hounp* 

zi.  Canis  f«  tbrrarius,  the  TsaaiSR,  takes 
its  name  from  terrOf  earth,  alluding  to  its  fub- 
terraneous  emplpymcnts,. being  a  imadl  kind  df 
bound  ufed  to  force  the  fqx  or  oihtx  beafls.af  prey 
out  of  their  holes ;  and  in  former  tinsesi  rabbits 
out  of  their  bunroWs  into  iae^ 

13.  Canis  f.  vBasATOR*  the tum-fpit. 

X4*  Canis  f.  vaaTAOiis,  the  tumbler,  took 
Its  prey  by  mere  fubtlety,  depending  neither  on 
the  ia^acity  of  its  nofe,  nor  iU  fwiftn^fs. — ^If  it 
came, into  a  warren,  k  neitht^  barked,  nor  ra^i 
on  the  rabbits;  but  by  a  feopaing  laegled  of  them 
jor  attention  to  fometbing  ^Ikf  deceived  the  obf 
^edt  till  it  ^ot  within  reach,  €0  as  to  take  it  by  a 
Sudden  fpnng.  This  <log  ^li^aa  ids  than  the  hound» 
«nore  fctaggy,  had  pric£t  up  ears,  and  by  Dr  Ca- 
ius's  deicription  feems  to  wwesr  to  ^e  mbdeni 
Jurcher. 

15.  Canis  f.  villaticus,  or  catemaiiius, 
Che  maftifl*  or  ban  dog  ;  a  fpecies  of  great  fize  and 
Arength»  and  a  very  loud  barker.  Caius  tells  us 
that  3  of  thefe  were  reckoned  a  match  £or  a  bear; 
and  4  for  a  lion;  but  from  an  experiftient  made 
in  the  tower  .of  JLondoi\,  that  noble  quadruped 
wr<s  found  an  ujaeaual  match  to  only  3.  Two  of 
tne  dogs  were  difabled  in  the  combat,  but  the  3d 
tv)rced  the  lion  to  foek  for  (afety  by  flight.  The 
^n^UiU  U^l-dog  fee9i»  (o  bejoj)^  to  this  fpecies; 
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and  probably  is  the  dog  our  author  mentiotii  un- 
der the  title  of  LANiARius.  Great  &itain  was 
fo  noted  for  its  maftifls,  that  the  Roman  eipper- 
prs  appointed  an  officer  in  this  ifland  under  the 
name  of  prceuraterfynfgu»  whofe  fole  bufinefs  was 
to  breed,  and  tran/mit  from  hence  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, fuch  as  would  prove  equal  to  the  com- 
bats of  the  place.  Gratius  fpeaks  in  high  tenna 
of  the  excellency  of  tha  British  dog.  Stiabo  tella 
us  that  the-  maftift's  of  Britain  were  trained  to  war, 
and  were  ufed  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles ;  and 
it  IS  certain  a  well  trained  maftiff  might  be  of  uie 
in  diltrefiing  fuch  half  armed  and  irKgalar  com- 
l9atant%  as  the  adverfaries  of  the  Gauls  idem  ge^ 
nerally  to  have  been  before  the  Romans  conquer- 
ed them. 

x6.  Canis  f.  wappb  derived  this  name  from 
its  note ;  its  only  ufe  was  to  alarm  the  fiunily  by 
iMrking,  if  fiay  ^erfon  approached  the  houfe ;  be- 
ing a  variety  of  the  mongrel  kind,  or  what  we  now 
cJl  eurj;  which  were  of  no  certain  fhape,  being 
mixtures  4»f  all  kinds  of  dogs. 

^a.)  Canis  TAMiLiAais,  varieties  of  the, 
i|i  GBVERAU  The  following  lift  exhibits  all  the 
different  varieties  of  the  domeftic  dpg,  enumera- 
,ted  by  Mr  Kecr,  whofe  lift  is  more  complete  than 
that  6f  any  other  zoologift.  It  includes  the  whole 
of  Mr  Pennant's  fyftenuttic  catak)gue,  xnferted 
4n  his  Hi/f.  o/^yfubi^f  ak>qg  with  many  others. 

i.X;anis  jf.^GYPTius*  the  Egyptian  or  Turk- 
lib  dog»  without  hair. 

a.  >  CAN^a  F.  AuERiCAirus,  the  American 
dog,  or  AlcOk  is  about  the  fi«e  «f  a  fquirrd,  has 
a  fmall  head,  pendulous  ears,  a  curved  body  and 
{tkort  tail.  Mf:  Ket;r  mentions  two  fubdhrifions  of 
ibis  variety :  <riz. 

a.  CANfs  F.  Americanus  obesus,  the  Ytzcu- 
intepc^oUi  of  Heraandes,  is  prodigioufly  fat,  has 
yellowifli  ears,  fhort  neck  and  arched  back  cover- 
e4  with  yellow  hair :  the  tail  is  white,  Ihoit,  and 
pendulofis:  the  belly  is  large  and  fpotted  wit^ 
black.  The  legs  and  feet  are  white.  See  Piatt' 
UV.    T^e  fepkale  has  6  confptcuous  papa. 

^.  Cakis  f.  Americanus  flancus,  or  the 
tecbUhh  irefembl^  the  imali  dogs  of  Europe,  but 
has  a  melancholy  aijr. 

4.  Caius  JF.  ANGticys, X^e  Englifh  mastiff; 
the  MOU)ssiJS49f  Linhactts,  and  the  villaticus 
of  Dr  Caius.  iKee  §  t.  K^  15.  ^  This  noble  ani* 
pud  is  peculiar  to  Jsritaia,  and  grows  to  a  great 
fize.  He  has  a  laige  head,  great  lips,  which  hang 
down  on  each  fide^^f  the  mouth,  and  a  very  ro- 
buft  body,  thick  and  fbohgly  made.  He  ia  ex* 
tsemeiy  nfe^  as  a  ^vatck  dog,  and  fidfls  his  du- 
ty, with  fidelit]r  and  even  Judgment.  ^  if  a  ftranger 
come  into  the  blace  he  is  appointed  to  guard,  he 
4^11  go  peaceably  along  ]vith  him,  fo  long  as  he 
touches' nothing,  but  if  be  attempts  to  touch  the 
goods,  orleave'tfie  place,  he  ^iU  inform^  hini, 
firft  by  gentle  growling,  and  then  by  harlher  me^ 
th4^8,  that  he  muft  neither  do  mifchief  nor  go 
away*  He  never  ufes  violence,  ualefs  rcfifted, 
and  even  in  that  cafe,  will  (Xften  feiste  the  perfon^ 
throw  him  down,  and  hold  him  for  hours  with* 
out  biting  lim,  until  his  mafter  comes. 

5.  Canis  F.  aquaticus  major,  the  great  wa- 
ter dog,  with  hiiir  long  and  curled  like  the  ilee^ 
of  a  iheep.    See  ^  1.  N^  a« 
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6.  CAHts  F.  AQUATicus  MiNORt  the  kfler' Wa- 
ter dog9  <iiffer8  only  in  fize  from  th^  preceding* 
except  thAt  the  hair  about  the  ears  is  longer. 

7.  Canis  f.  ACUATILI89  the  barbety  has  long 
coarfe  hair,  and  the  tail  is  truncated,  or  feeras 
cut  off  in  the  middle.  This  feemsto  be  the  fame, 
lays  Mr  Kerr,  with  the  Aquaticus  Major  vN'^  S') 
but  he  has  ranked  it  as  a  diftindk  variety.  Mr 
Pennant  gives  a  different  defcription  of  it. 

8.  CanIS   F.  AVICULARISy  the   P01NTEI.9ha» 

1  fhort  tail  appearing  as  if  cut.  It  is  often  f^t- 
ted  like  a  panther*  and  is  ufed  for  catching  birds 
whence  the  name  avicularis*    See  §  x.  N^  4* 

9.  lo.  Canis  f.  iiBYiPiLis,  the  fyame*  or 
final!  cocking  fpaniel ;  the  HBLiTiKUs  of  Dr  Ca^^ 
ins.  See  ^  X.  N^  8.  It  has  a  fmall  rounded  head* 
with  a  fhort  (bout,  and  the  tail  turned  up  on  the 
back.  Mr  Kerr  reckons  two  fub-varieties ;  and 
iays  ^  Dr  Gmelin  has  evidently  confounded  % 
diftind  varieties  of  the  fixiaU  cocking  fpaniel:'' 
viz. 

a.  Canis  f.  brevidipilis  oallicus,  or  the 
pyrame,  is  black  but  marked  on  the  legs  and 
above  each  eye  with  red  or  flame  colour : 

S,  Canis  f.  brbvipilis  regalis,  the  King 
Charles's  ^MUiiely  is  enthely  black  and  has  black 
palate.  Mr  Pennant  lays  iC.  Charles  II.  never 
went  out  unattended  by  numbers  of  this  kihd. 

XX.  Canis  f.  cursorius,  the  grey*hound,  or 
CURS-HUND  of  Ridinger,  has  a  long  narrow  head» 
with  a  ftrong  lengthened  fpout,  and  (inall  half 
pendulous  ears:  the  legs  are  long  and  ftrongly 
made,  and  the  body  is  long  and  thin. 

IS.  Canis  f.  cursorius  hibernicus,  the 
Irilh  grey-honnd,  or  matin  of  Bufibn,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  levinaRius  of  Dr  Caius,($ee  ^  x.  N^  7. 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  maitiff,  havug  an  arched 
body^  and  narrow  proje^ing  fiiout. 

13. Canis  f.  cursorius  TuRCicus»theTurk. 
ilh  grev-hound,.  is  of  the  fize  of  a  maftiff*  with 
an  arched  body  an4  narrow  inout,  and  the  fui 
fomewhat  curled. 

14.  Canis  f.  domesticus*  or  pastoralis^ 
the  ihepherd's  dog^  (See  j  x.  N^  9.J  has  ered  ears, 
and  the  tail  is  woolly  underneath.  It  is  the  chitn 
4e  herger  of  Buffon»  fo  called,  becaufe  it  becomes 
without  difcipline  ahnoft  inflantlv  the  guardian  of 
the  flocksy  keeps  them  within  boundSy  and  de- 
fends them  from  the  attacks  of  the  wolves.  This 
variety  in  England  is  fmall  and  weak.  Thofe  of 
France  and  the  Alps  are  very  large  and  ftrong ; 
Oiarp-nofed;  iharp  eared;  very  hairy,  efpecially 
about  the  neck ;  and  have  their  tails  turned  up 
or  curied.  Their  faces  often  ihow  the  marks  of 
their  combats  with  the  wolf. 

15.  Canis  f.  extrarius,  or  hispanicus,  the 
(jpaniel;  the  hispaniolus  of  Caius,  ($  x.  N^  3.) 
and  epagnnd  of  Buffon ;  has  long  pendulous  woolly 
ears.  Mr  Pennant  includes  under  this  variety  all 
the  fiib-varietles  from  the  letting  dog  to  the  uttle 
lap  dog. 

x6^x8.  Canis  f.  fricator,  the  dogmn  of 
Buffim,  or  pug-dog,  has  the  nofe  crooked  up- 
wards, the  ears  pendulous,  and  the  bod]r  fquare 
buih.  It  refembles  the  bull  dog;  but  is  much 
linaller,  and  entirely  wants  his  ferocity.  Mr  Kot 
diftingttiihes  two  fub-varieties  \  viz. 

4.  Canis  f.  fricator  Qhx\,x^u%^  the  Ajtois 
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dog  of  duflbn,  produced  between  die  pug-  doig^ 
and  baftard  pug  dog. 

3.  CaNJS  F.   FRICATOR    HISPANICUS,  the  All- 

cant  dog  of  Buffon,  produced  between  the  pu^ 
dog  and  fpaniel. 

X9.  Canis  f.  oallicus,.  the  hound,  or  cSUm 
eourant  of  Buffon,  is  of  a  whitifii  colour,  has  jpen* 
dulous  ears  and  a  deW-claW  on  each  hind  foot^- 
Mr  Pennant  confounda  it  with  the  blood-hound. 

ao.  Canis  f.  graius,  the  common  grey« 
hound  &  the  LEPORARius  of  Caius,  (See  (  x* 
N^  5.)  the  Greek,  op  Scotch  hunting  dog  of  Kay 
and  Geiher,  and  the  Irvrier  of  BuCfon ;  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  wolf;  has  an  arched  body  and  sar^ 
row  fhout. 

ax.  Canis  f.  omaMss  hirsvtvs^  the  rough' 
grey-hound,  or  Zother  mtthd-hmd  of  Ridinger,  ia^ 
of  the  fame  fize,  body^  and  inout  with  the  Uft  va- 
riety, (N^  so.)  but  has  the  hair  longer  and  curied. 
This  feems  to  be  the  Grand  DmMSf  or  great  Da- 
niih  dog  of  Buffon.  Mr  Femiant- thinks  it  proba- 
ble, that  of  this  kind  were  the  dogs  of  Epirus^ 
mentioned  bv  Ariftotle,  lib.  vL  ci  ax  »  or  thofe  of- 
Albania,  fo  beautifully  defcribed'  by  Plinf,  lib.^ 
viii.  c.  40.  Perhaps  to  this  head  WAf  be  referred 
the  vaft  dogs  of  Thibet,  (aid  by  Mapco  Paolo  to 
be  as  big  as  afles,  and  uiied  in  that  country  to  take 
wild  beafts,  and  efpecially  the  w3d  oiea  called 
beyamhu 

as.  Canis  f.  graips  Italicvs,  the  italian 
grey-hound,  is  of  the  iame  form  of  body  and  inout 
with  the  two  laft  (N^  ao,  ax.)  but  is  of  a  finall 
fize. 

%%,  Canis  f.  oraius  orientalis,  the  orien-- 
tal  grey-hound,  is  tall,  flender,  and  has  very  peiK 
dulous  ears,  with  long  hairs  on  the  tail  hanging 
down  a  great  length. 

a4.  Canis  f.  hybridus  the  roqtut  of  Buffon^ 
or  baftard  pug  dog,  has  fmall  half  pendulous  eaxs» 
and  a  thick  flattiih  nofe. 

%$.  Canis  f.  Islajioicus,  the  Iceland  dog, 
has  ears  ereA,  with  pendulous  points,  aod  long 
hah:,  except  on  the  fhout,  whft:h  is  fhort. 

96.  Canis  f.  laniarius,  the  lurcher,  has  2 
narrow  body  covered  with  fhort  tfaick-fet  hair. 
The  legs  are  ftrong,  and  the  tail  is  thick  and 
ftraight. 

S7.  Canis  f.  laniarius  aprinus,  the  rough 
lurcher,  refembles  the  laft  (N^  a6.)  in  body,  legs  and 
tall,  but  is  covered  with  long  harili  hair. 

aS.  Canis  f.  laniarius  suillus,  the  boar 
lurcher,  has  a  ftrong  head  and  fbout ;  the  hmd 
part  of  the  body  is  lank;  the  legs  are  long,  and 
the  hair  long  and  harih. 

so.  Canis  f.  leoninus,  the  lion  doff,  is  .ex- 
ceedingly fmall,  and  has  long  hair  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  body;  but  fhort  and  Ihiooth  on  the  hind 
parts. 

30.  Canis  f.  mblitaus,  the  Maltefe  or  ihock 
dog,  (See  $  X.  IT  8.)  the  hieban  of  Buffon,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  fquirrel,  having  very  long  foft 
filky  haur  all  over  the  body. 

3X.  Canis  f.  molossus,  the  bull  dog,  U  dogue 
of  Buffon.  the  (agacious  fanguinary  dog  of  &f- 
ner,  is  as  laige  as  a  wolf,  very  ftrong  and  robuft, 
has  a  fhort  nofe,  the  fides  of  the  lips  very  pendu- 
lous, and  the  under  jaw  longer  than  the  uppcr^ 
Itis4:niel  and  very  fierce,  often  biting  before  it 
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baHcs  J  pecnlJar*  to  England ;  the  Iwecrf*  fcarcer 
than  it  has  been,  fi nee  the  barbarous  en ftom  of 
bHll-baittng  has  declined.  There  are  feveral  ftib- 
tarietieS)  differing  in  fize  and  coloar. 

34.  Cakis  f.  Pomeranus,  the  Pomeranian  or 
wolf  dbg  of  Btfffon  has  long  hairs  on  the  head, 
ere  A  ears,  and  the  tail  much  curved'  upwards  oft 
ihe  rump. 

•jj,  Cawis  f.  sagax,  the  fagacfoiis  dog,  or 
Crerm^n  hourfd,  has  pendulous  ears,  and  a  dew- 
elbw  on  each  hind  foot.  •  • 

54.  Can  IS  F.  ScoTicus,  the  blood'-hoiind,  or 
&gaciotis  Scotch  dog  of  Gefner.  Sec  $  i.  N**  11 : 
and  Bi>ooo-HOUND,  §  1. 

35.  Canis  f,  siberiCus,  the  Siberian  dog, 
baa  ere<9  dars,  a  curi'ed  tip  tail,-  arid  long  hair  on 
the  whole  body. 

36.  Cajws  p*  VARiEOAipus,  the  little  Dfeiniftf 
dog)  has  fmall  half  pendulous  ears,  a  fbiall  point- 
ed nofe^  and'  thin  tegs. 

37.  Canis  f.  venaticus,  the  hit^hOnd  of  Ri^ 
dinger.  Mr  Kerr  fays  he  id  **  uncertain  What  par- 
ticular variety  of  hound  is  here  meant,  as  no-  de- 
fcription  of  it  '\i  given  by  Dr  Gmelin  }'*  whom 
My  Kerr  chiefly  roilows  in  his  Animal  Khi^^dom. 

38 — 40.  Canis  ».  verteous,  the  tumfjiit,  or 
TBRSATOR  of  Caius,  (J  i.'N**  13.)  has  fliort  leg* 
and  a  long  body,  whictii  is  moftly  jotted.  Mr 
Kerr  mentions  3  fub-varieties  of  this  kind ;  vir, 

a.  Ranis',  f.  tERTEdus4lficin7s>  with  ftraight 
fegtf:  . 

^.  CiNis  y.  riRTBGUs  vALdos)  with  crooked 
legs ;  .and, 

e.  Cakis  f.  v«iite6us  vittosos,  with  long 
flia^  hair. 

▼u*  CANiif  TTYiBNA  has  a  ftraight  jointed  tail, 
with  the  haif  of  its  neck  ered,  fmall  naked  ears 
9nd  four  toes  on  each  foot.  It  inhabits  Afiatic 
Turky,  Syria,  Periia,  and  Barbary.  Like  the 
jackal,  it  violates  the  repofitories  of  the  dead,  and 
giredily  devours  the  putrid-fcontents  of  the  grave ; 
like  it*  preys  on  the  herds  and  flocks  j  yet  for 
want  of  other  food,' will -eat  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  the  tender  fhodts  of  the  palms :  but,  contra- 
ry to  the  riature  of  the  former,  it  is  an  unfoCiable 
animal;  is  folitary,  And  inhabits  the  chafms  of 
the  rotks.  The  fuperftitioUs  Arabs,  when  they 
kill  one,  carefully  bury  the  head,  left  it'  ihould 
be  employed  for  niagteal  pgrpofes ;  as  the  neck 
was  ot  old  by  the  Theflalian  forcerefs.  {Lucan.  vi. 
67a.)  The  ancients  were  wild  in  their  opinion  of 
the  hyasna ;  they  believed  that  its  neck  confifted 
of  one  bone  without  any  joint;  that  it  changed 
its  fex;  imitatetl  the  human  voice;  had  the  power 
of  charming  the  fiiepherds,  and,«a8  it  were  riyetting 
them  to  the  place  they  iftood  on :  no  wonder  that 
an  ignorant  Arab  (hould  attribute  preternatural 
powers  to  its  remains.  They  are  cruel,  fierce,  and 
uotameable  animals,  of  a  moft  malevolent  afped ; 
have  a  fort  of  obftinate  courage,  which  will  make 
them  face  Wronger  quadrupeds  than  thcmfelves. 
Kxmpfer  relates,  that  he  faw  one  which  had  put 
two  lions  to  flight,  regarding  them  with  the  ut- 
moft  coolnefis.  Their  voice  is  hoarfe,  a  difagrec- 
able  mixture  of  growling  and  roaring.  Mr  Kerr 
mentions  two  varieties:  viz. 

.1.  Canis  HYi^MA^^THiopiciTs,  the  AbyflS- 
Bian  Hyxna.    **  The  tail  it  bulby,  and  the  body 
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is  marked  with  curved  ftripcs.  It  inhabits  \hc 
KEi  of  Africa.  Whether  this  animal  (fays  Mr 
Kerr)  as  defcribed  stnd  figured  by  Mr  Bruce,  be 
a  diftirtft  ipecies,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 
In  magnitude,  ferocity,  and  manners,  it  refembles 
the  following  fpecies ;"  (N°  1.)  "but  its  body/ 
which-  is  of  a  yellowifh  brotsTi  colour,  is  mariced 
w  to  curved  ftrip  e3  of  black,  in  form  of  a  reverfed 
Italian/  ;  the  muzzel  is  black  ;  the  legs  are  ftrip- 
ed  acrofs  with  black,  and  the  bu/hy  tail  is  of  a 
reddifli  brown  colour. 

a.  Casis  hyjesa  crocuta,  the  sfottfd  Jfr- 
AtiA>  is  thns  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant.  It  has 
2  large  and  flat  head  ;  fome  long  hairs  aberve  each 
eye  5  veiry  long  whi fleers  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe ; 
a  ftiort  black  mrnle;  hair  on  the  body  fliort  and 
ftnodth  ;  cars  fliort  and  little  pointed,  their  out-* 
fide  black,*  ihfide  cinerous ;  face  and  upper  part 
df  the  hea<f  black ;  body  and  limbs  reddifh  brown,' 
marked  «<rith  diftind  black  round  fpot»;  the  hind 
legs  with  Hack  tranfverfe  bars ;  the  tail  ihort, 
black  and  full  of  hair. .  It  inhabits  Guinea,  Ethi- 
opia, and  the  Cape :  lives  in  holes  in  the* earth, 
or  cliffs  of  the  rocks ;  preys  by  night ;  bowls  hor- 
ribly*, breaks  into  the  folds,  and  kills  two  or  three 
flieep:  devours  as  much  as  it  can,  and  carries 
away  one  for  a  fiiture  repaft ;  will  attack  man- 
kind, fcrnpe  open  graves,  and  devour  the  dead. 
Bofman  has  given  this  creature  the  name  of  Jaek^ 
al;  by  which  fiuffbn  being  mifled,  makes  it  fy- 
nonymous  with  the  common  jaekal.  This  hyz- 
tta  is  called  the  tiger  wolf  by  fhe  colortift»at  the 
Cape,  where  it  is  a  very  common'  and  formidable 
beaft  of  prey.  Of  this  animal,  formeriy  but  im- 
perfedly  known,  the  following  account  is  given 
by  Dr  Sparmanii  in  his  voyage  to  the  Cape.  «*  The 
night  or  the  duflc  of  the  evening  oiily,  is  the. time 
in  which  thefeahlfftals  feek  their  prey,  after  which 
they  are  ofed  fo  roam  about  both  feparately  and 
in  flocks.  But  one  of  the  moft  unfortunate  pro- 
perties of  thi*  creature  is,  that  it  cannot  keep  its 
own  counfel.  The  language  of  ft  cannot  eafily 
be  taken  down  upon  paper ;  however,  with  a  view 
to  make  this  fpecies  of  wolf  better  knoven  than  it 
has  been  hitherto,  I  fhall  obferve,  that  it  is  by 
meaifs  of  a  found  fomething  like  the  following 
aauaei  and  fomethnes  ooao^  yelled  out  with  a  tone 
of  defpair  (at  the  interval  of  fome  minutes  between 
each  howl,)  that  nature  obliges  this,  the  moft  vo- 
racious animfd  in  all  Africa,  to  difcover  itfelf,  juft 
as  it  does  the  moft  venomous  of  all  the  American 
ferpents,  by  the  rattle  in  its  tail,  ttfelf,  to  warn 
every  one  to  avoid  its  mortal  bite.  This  fame 
rattle-fnake  would  feem,  in  confequence  of  thus 
betraying  its  own  defigns,  and  of  its  great  inacti- 
vity tto  be  as  it  were  nature's  ftep-chxl3,)  if,  ac- 
cording to  many  credible  accounts,  it  had  not  the 
wondrous  property  of  charming  its  prey  by  fixing 
its  eye  upon  it*  ^  The  like  is  affirmed  alfo'  of  the 
tiger-wolf.  This  creature,  it  is  true,  is  obliged 
to  give  information  againft  itfelf,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a^ually  poflefled  of  the  peculiar  gift  of 
being  enabled,  in  fome  meafure,  to  imitate  the 
cries  of  other  animals ;  by  which  means  this  arch 
deceiver  is  fomctimes  lucky  enough  to  beguile  and 
attrad  calves,  foals,  lambs,  and  other  animals. 
Near  fome  of  the  larger  farms,  vvhere  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  cattle,  this  ravenous  beaft  is  to  be 
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fotind  almoft  every  night ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
frequently  from  one  hour  to  another  betraying  it- 
felt  by  its  bowlings,  gives  the  dogs  the  alarm. 
The  peaiants  aflured  me,  that  the  cunning  of  the 
wolves  M^as  fo  great,  (adding,  that  the  tnck  had 
DOW  and  then  even  fucceeded  with  fome  of 
them,)  that  a  party  of  them,  half  flying,  and 
defending  themfelvcs,  would  decoy  the  whole 
pack  of  dogs  to  follow  them  to  the  diftance  of  a 
gun-ftiot  or  two  from  the  farm,  with  a  view  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  reft  of  the  wolves  to 
come  out  from  their  ambufcade,  and,  without 
meeting  with  the  lea|l  refiftance,  carry  off  booty 
fufficicnt  for  themfelvcs  and  their  fugitive  brethren. 
As  the  tiger-wolf,  though  a  much  larger  and 
Ihionger  animal,  does  not  venture,  without  being 
driven  to  the  utmoft  neceflity,  to  meafure  its 
ftrength  with  the  common  doe,  this  is  certainly 
an  evident  proof  of  its  cowardice.  Neither  does 
this  fame  voracious  beaft  dare  openly  to  attack 
oxen,  cows,  horfes,  or  any  of  the  larger  animals, 
while  they  make  the  leaft  appearance  of  defend- 
ing themfelves,  or  even  as  leng  as  they  do  not 
betray  any  figns  of  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  art  enough  to  ru/h  in  upon  them  fuddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  at  the  fame  time  fetting  up  a 
horrid  and  ftrange  cry,  fo  as  to  fet  them  arunnmg 
in  confequeoce  of  the  fright,  that  it  may  after- 
waids  keep  clofe  to  thetr  heels  with  fafety,  till  it 
has  an  opportunity  with  one  bite  or  ftroke  to  rip 
up  the  bi?lly  of  its  prey,  (even  though  it  fliould  be 
fo  large  an  animal  as  a  draught-ox,)  or  elfe  give  it 
ibme  dangerous  bite,  and  fo  at  one  fingle  bout 
make  itfelf  mailer  of  its  antagonift.  On  this  ac- 
count the  peafants  are  obliged  to  drive  their  cat- 
tle home  every  evening  before  it  is  darkj  except- 
ing tlie  more  conOderable  droves  of  draught  oxen, 
which  they  let  roam  about  day  and  night  to  feek 
their  food  unattended,  by  reafon  that  they  are 
ufed  both  to  the  counby  and  the  artifices  of  the 
wolves,  and  can  therefore  the  eafier  depend  upon 
and  defend  each  other.  Travellers,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  obliged  to  keep  on  in  thoir  jour- 
ney, frequently  fuffer  great  loffes  by  turning  their 
cattle  out  at  night ;  efpecially  of  the  young  ones, 
which  are  eafieft  feared.  The  Hottentots  inform- 
ed me  that  it  was  ftill  within  the  memory  of 
many,  that  the  tiger-wolf  was  bold  enough  to  fteal 
upon  them  and  moleft  them  in  theur  huts,  parti- 
cularly by  canning  off  their  children.  This,  how- 
evei-,  IS  now  no  longer  the  cafe  5  a  circumftance, 
perhaps,  proceeding  from  the  introduAion  of  fire 
arms  into  the  country,  a  cnxumftance  which,  in 
thefe  latter  times,  has  caufed  this,  as  well  as  other 
wild  beafts,  to  ftand  in  greater  awe  of  man  than 
it  did  formerly.  I  have  heard  the  following  ftoiy 
of  the  tiger- wolf  mentioned,  as  being  related  inli 
certain  treatifc  on  the  Cape,  of  which  I  now  can- 
not exadly  remember  the  title.  The  tale  is  laugh- 
able enough,  though  perhaps  not  quite  fo  proba- 
ble. *  At  a  feaft  near  the  Cape  one  night,  a  trum- 
peter who  had  got  his  fill  was  canied  out  of 
doors,  fn  order  that  he  might  cool  himfelf,  and 
get  fobcr  again.  The  fcent  of  him  foon  drew 
thither  a  tiger-wolf,  which  threw  him  on  his  back, 
dnd  dragged  him  along  with  him  as  a  corpfe,  and 
confequently  a  fair  prize,  up  towards  Tablc- 
toountafn.  During  this,  iowcvtr*  our  drunken 
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raufician  waked,  enough  in  his  fenfes  to  know  the 
danger  of  his  fifliation,  and  to  found  the  alarm 
with  his  trumpet,  which  he  carried  faftened  to  his 
'fide.  The  wild  beaft,  as  may  eafily  be  fuppofed, 
was  not  lefs  frightened  in  his  turn,*  An  v  other 
belides  a  trumpeter  would,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
have  undoubtedly  been  no  better  than  wolfs 
meat.  In  the  mean  whil«  it  is  certain,  that  thefe 
wolves  are  to  be  found  almoft  every  dark  night  a- 
bout  the  ftiamblcB  at  the  Cape,  where  they  devour 
the  offals  of  bones,  ikin,  ficc.  which  are  thrown 
out  there  in  great  quantities,  and  drag  away  with 
them  what  they  cannot  eat.  The  inhabitants  re- 
pay thefe  good  offices  of  the  hyaena  with  a  free 
and  unlimited  privilege  of  accefs  and  egrefs.  The 
dogs  too  hereabouts,  perfe^ly  accuftomed  to  their 
company,  are  faid  never  to  throw  any  impedi- 
ment in  their  wafy  j  fo  that  the  beaft,  entertained 
and  fed  in  the  verjr  heart  of  the  town,  has  been 
feldom  known  to  do  any  mifchief  there.  It  is  alfo 
true,  that  thefe  wolves,  in  different  parts  of  Af- 
rica, exhibit  different  degrees  of  courage ;  thiSf 
however,  may  perhaps  piwreed  from  their  beinj^ 
of  different  fpH&cies  in  different  parts.  Yet  in  this 
very  greedinefs  of  the  hysena,  and  its  difpofitioii 
to  confume  every  thing  it  can  get  at,  the  provi- 
dent economy  of  nature  is  abundantly  evinced. 
The  flowery  fields  at  the  Cape  would  certainly 
foon  become  hideous  and  disfigured  with  carcafes 
and  ikeletons,  the  relics  of  the  great  quantity  oF 
game  of  all  forts  which  graze  and  die  there  in 
fucceffion,  were  not  the  tiger-wolf  manifeiUy  fub- 
fervient  to  nature  in  the  revelation  of  her  police^ 
by  clearing  her  theatre  from  them ;  nay,  I  had  al* 
moft  faid  the  wolf  alone ;  for  lijohs  and  tigers,  f6t 
example,  never  eat  bones,  and  are  not  very  foYid 
of  carcafes.  Thefe  are  ferviceable  in  another  way. 
They  make  the  other  animals  vigilant  an4  atten- 
tive to  the  funftions  for  which  nature  has  defign* 
ed  them ;  and  befides  anfwering  feveral  other  in-; 
tentions  of  providence,  they  ferve  in  conjundtioB 
with  mankind,  to  keep  in  a  juft  equilibrium  the 
increafe  of  the  animal  kingdom  $  fo  that  it  may 
not  exceed  the  fupplics  afforded  it  by  the  vegeta* 
ble  part  of  the  creation,  and  by  this  means  pre- 
vent the  neceffary  renewal  of  the  latter  by  feeds, 
&c.  and  thus,  bydefolating  it,  and  laying  it  wafte, 
in  the  end  impoverifh  and  deftroy  themfelves,  and 
die  moft  wretched  vidims  to  want  and  hunger  j 
fo  that,  iiotwithftanding  the  immenle  qtiantitieB 
of  game  exifting  in  this  country,  there  are  very 
feldom  found  any  bones  in  the  haunts  they  have 
left,  and  never  after  tlie  tiger,  lion,  jackal,  wild 
cat,  and,  wild  dog.  Thefe  latter  animl^s,  that 
thejr  may  not  encumber  and  litter  the  ground 
which  nature  has  ordained  them  to  clear,  never 
go  out  of  their  dens  and  caverns  when  they  find 
themfelves  fick  and  difabled ;  but  there,  oppreffed 
with  hunger  and  difeafe,  await  the  trabiitory  mo- 
ment, when  they  muft  pay  obedience  to  nature'a 
laft  law." 

viii.  Canis  Indicus,  or  australis,  the  an- 
tar^ic  fox,  the  coyotl  of  Fernandez,  and  the 
Loup-RBNARD  of  Bougainville,  has  fhort  pointed 
ears;  irides  hazel;  head  and  body  cinereous 
brown ;  hair  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon fox,  refembling  much  that  of  the  ardic ;  legs 
dafhed  with  ruft  colour;  tail  duiky^  t%)t>^  with 
Q  q  q  q  whitf , 
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fehfte,  ffiorter  and  mor» 

commou  foXi  to  which  it  is  ab(>»??  ouf*  Ihird  fapc 
fior  in  Cviv.  It  has  much  tb*"  hiMt  of  the  wolf, 
in  ears,  tail,  and  Art'n^th  of  lirpbs.  Hence  the 
French  n^me,  louprrfn^frd^  or  wolf-foi^.  It  m.iy 
Ikj  a  wolf  degenciated  by  climate.  The  largflt 
^re  thofe  of  Senegal :  the  .next  :y*e  tbe  Europ'.'an : 
ihofe  of  Nqith  America  are  itiU  fniallq-.  The 
Mexican  woive$,  (N**  xiii*^  which  Mr  Poimant  ap^ 
prebends  to  be  this  fpecir*)},  are  a»<ain  kfs;  and 
this,  which  inhabits  the  Falkland  i^•^-,  near  tlie 
^tremity  of  South  America,  is  dwindled  to  the 
li^e  dcfcribed.  This  h  the  only  land  animal  of 
tho/e  diftant  ifles :  it  has  a  fetid  fmcll,  and  barks 
like  a  dog.  It -lives  near  the  iliores ;  k^nnv^U  like 
^  fox  5  and  forms  regular  paths  fi-om  bay  to  bay, 
probabjy  for  Uie  convenieupy  (jf  fui-priling  the 
water-fow),  pn  which  it  live^.  It  i^  at  times  very 
meagre,  from  want  of  prey;  and  is  extremely 
tone.  Tlie  iflands  we^  probibly  llocktd  with 
thpfe  animals  by^  mean^  qf  n>airea  of  ^ce  broken 
|Tom  the  cpntin^pt,,and  carried  by  tlie  currents. 

ix.   C^Nl^  j^ARACAN,    Or  DESERT   FOX,   itt  thuS 

^rfcribed  by  JVIr  Kerr:  *«  The  tail  is  ftraight;  the 
f)ody  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  the  ears  are  black, 
it  inliabits  (t^  dcferts  b^oog^ng  to  the  Ivalm;ick8 
^d  Kirgifeji,"  ^    *    ,  . 

X.  Canis  LACopus,  the  ar<flic  fox,  has  a  (harp 
pofe  \  fhoft  roun4ed^earfi»  almoft  hid  in  the  fur  \ 
Jong  andibft  hair,  fomewhat  woolly;  fhort  legs; 
jtoes  covered  qn  aU  parts,  Ijkc  tfjat  of  a  ctymmon 
hair,  with  fur^  tail  (hort  and  more  buiby  than 
fhat  of  the  con>ipoij  fQx,*  pf  4  biueifh  j;rey  or  afli 
jcolour,  fometimes  white;  the  young  of  the  grey 
are  black  befqre  they  come  to  maturity  :  the  hair 
'^uch  longer  in  winier  tlian  fumib'Ty  as  is  ufu<i^ 
"with  animals  of  cold  climatf^s.  It  inhabits  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Frozen  S^a;  Kamf- 
chatka ;  ,the  ifles  between  it  and  America,  and  the 
pppofite  parts  of  y^nJ^^riga  difcovered  in  captain 
Bering's  expedition,  in  1741  i  and  is  found  in 
preenland,  IcclaRd,  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla, 
and  I^plai^d.  )t  burrow's  undef  ground,  forms 
holes  many  feet  in  length,  ar^d  (Irews  the  bottom 
3vith  mofs.  In  Greenland  and  Spit/.bergen  it 
Jives  in  the  cleJFts  of  rocks,  not  being  able  to  bui.- 
row^  by.  reafon  of  the  frpft :  i  or  3  pair  inhabit 
the  fame  hple.  They  are  in  heat  about  Lady-day'; 
and  during  that  tip^e  they  continue  in  the  open 
air,  but  a^rwards  take  to  their  holes.  They^go 
:with  young  9  weeks :  like  do^s,  they  continue  u,- 
nited  in  copulation :  they  bark  like  that  animal, 
for  which  reafon  the  Ruffians  call  them  pej^tiy  or 
dogs.  Thej:  have  all  the  cunning  of  the  common 
fox ;  prey  on  geefe,  ducks  and  othe^  water  fowl, 
before  they  can  fly ;  oq  groufe,  hares,  and  the  eggs 
of  birds;  and  in  Greenland  Uhrough  necellity;  on 
berries,  flicUfiih,  or  any  thing  the  fea  throws  up. 
But  their  principal  fbod  in  the  N.  of  Alia  and  m 
Lapland ,18  the  leining,  or  LapJand  marmot :  thofe 
of  the  countries  laik  mentioned  afe  vory  migratory, 
.purfuiing  thcleming,  which  1;^ a  wandifing  animal : 
fometimes  thefe  foxes  will  defert  the  country  tor  .3 
or  4  years,  prpbably  in  purfuit  of  their  prey  5  for 
jt  is  well  known  that  the  xnijjratious  of  the  leming 
«re  .very  inqonilant,  it  appearmg  in  fojne  countries 
pnly  oiicc  in  fevc;ral  years.  ,  The  people  of  Jenefca 
fufx>^  they , go  to  the  l>aiiks  of  the  Gby«    Tlicir 
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bufliY  *^lan  that  of  the  chief  rendeivous  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Frczejj 
3ta,  and  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  \i'here  they 
arti  found  in  great  troops.  Ihe  Greenlanders 
take  thtm  either  in  pitfalls  dug  in  the  fnow,  and 
baited  with  the  capclin  fifb ;  or  in  fprings  inadc 
\^-irh  whalebone,  laid  over  a  hole  made  in  t!*c 
fnow,  ftrewed  ovir  at  bottom  with  the  fame  kind 
of  fifli;  or  in  trap9  m.ide  like  little  huts,  with  flat 
fiones.  With  a  broad  one  by  way  of  door,  which 
fjlis  down  (by  means  of  a  liring  bajted  on  the  in- 
fide  with  a  piece  of  fiellO  whenever  tlie  fox  enters 
a43d  puUs  at  it.  The  Greenlanders  preferve  tlic 
ikinti  for  traffic;  and  in  cafes  of  rieccfiity  eat  the 
fielh.  They  alfo  make  buttons  of  the  /kins  ;  and 
fplit  the  t'.Midons,  and  make  ufeof  then)  inrt«*adof 
U.itad.    Mr  Kerr  mentions  two  varities ;  viz. 

1.  Cams  lagopus  albus,  tl.e  isatis,  or 
^'hite  ardic  fo;;:  and 

2.  Canis  lagopus  c.^rulescens,  tbe  bluith 
ardic  fox.  The  furs  of  thefe  are  more  eftcemt  d 
than  thofe  of  the  white. 

xi.  I.  Canis  lupus,  the  wolf,  has  a  long  head, 
pointed  noJe,  ears  ered  and  flmrp,  long  legs  a\ ill 
clothed  ^*ith  hair;  tail  buihy  and  bending  dc:v:i, 
with  the  tip  black ;  head  and  neck  alU  colouit- d  ; 
body  generally  pale  bfown  tinged  with  ytlUnv: 
fometimes  found  white,  and  fometimes  entirv.y 
black.  The  wolf  is  larger  and  fiercer  than  a  dot;. 
Ills  eyes  fparkle,  and  there  is  a  groat  degree  of 
fury  and  wildnefs  in  his  looks.  He  draws  up  his 
clawB  when  he  walks,  to  prevent  his  tread  from 
'  being  heaid.  His  neck  is  fnort,  but  admits  of  very 
quick  motion  to  either  fide.  His  teeth  ai*e  large 
and  iharp ;  and  his  bite  is  tenible,  as  his  ftrength 
i^s  great. .  The  wolf,  cruel,  but  cowardly  and  fuf- 
picious,  flies  from  man ;  and  feldom  ventures  out 
of  the  woods,  except  prefieil  by  hunger :  but 
when  this  becomes  e^streme,  he  braves  danger, 
and  will  attack  men,  horfes,  dogs,  and  cattle  of 
all  kinds:  evtn  the  graves  of  the  dead  are  not 
proof  againft  hi*  rapacity.  Unlike  the  dog,  he  is 
an  enemy  to  all  fociety^  and  keeps  nq  company 
even  with  thofe  qf  his  own  fpecies.  When  fcveral 
wolve?  *  appear  together,  it  is  not  a  fociety  c^ 
peace,  but  of  war ;  it  is  attended  with  tumult  and 
dreadful  prowl ingSy  and  indicates  an  attack  upon 
iome  large  animal,  as  a  ilap,  an  0X9  or  a  formir 
dable  mafti|f.  'This  military  expedition  is  no 
fooner  finiflied  than  they  feparate,  and  each  rc- 
tujms  in  filence  to  his  folitude.  There  is  even  lit- 
tle intercourfe  bptwecn  the  males  and  females: 
they  feel  the  mutual  attractions  of  love  but  once 
a  year,  and  never  rcmam  long  together.  The  fe- 
males come  in  feafon  in  winter :  many  males  foU 
low  the  fame  female ;  and  thfs  aflbciation  is  more 
bloody  than  the  former ;  for  they  growl,  chafe, 
ight,  and  tear  one  another,  and  oiten  facrifice 
him  that  is  preferred  by  the  female.  The  female 
commonly  flics  a  long  time,  fatigues  her  admirers, 
and  retires  while  they  llecp,  with  the  moft  alert 
or  nu)ft  favourite  male.  The  feafop  of  love  con- 
tinues only  12  or  .15  days;  it  commences  with 
the  oldeft  females  5  the  young  ones  are  pot  fo  early 
difpofed.  The  males  have  no  marked  period,  but 
are  equally  ready  at  all  times.  They  ^o  from  fe^ 
male  to  tVmale,  according  as  they  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  them.  They  begin  with  the  old 
fcu^s  about  the  end  of  December,  and  finifl^ 
.    '  .  '  ^  T  witl 
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"^ith  the  young  ones  in  February  cr  beginning  of 
March.   The  time  of  geftation  is  9bo«t  4^  months; 
and  young  whelps  are  found  from,  the  end  of  April 
to  the  month  of  July.    The  %rolves  copulate  like 
the  dogs,  artd  have  an  offvous  pen  is,  furroundetf 
with  a  ring,  WhicK  CweWn  and  hinderV  them  from 
feparating.    When  the  females  are  about  to  bring 
forth  they  feafch  for  a  concealed  p1:ice  jh  the  in- 
tnoft  recedes  of  the  foreft.    After  fixing  on  the 
fpot,  they  make  it  fmooth  and  plain  for  a  con- 
fidcrable  fpace,  by  cuttinir  and  tearing  up  with 
their   teeth   all   the   bfanibles   and   bnini-tsrood. 
They  then  "bring  great  quwntities  of  mofs,   and 
prepare  a  commodious  bed  for  their  young,  which 
are  generally  5  or  6,  thom»h'  fometimes  they  b^■ng 
forth  7,  8,  and  even  9,  biit  nevt^r  I'^fs  than  thi*'n!. 
They  come  into  the  world  blind,  like  the  ddjjs  \ 
the  mother  fuckK'S  them  fome  weeks,  and  foon 
learns  them  to  eat  flefti,  which  Ihc  prepares  fcJf 
them-  by  tearing  it  into  fmall  pieces.    Some  time 
after  fhe  brings  tliem  field  mice,  young  hare«,  par- 
tridges, artd  other  fowls.     The  young  wolves  be-* 
gin  by  playing  with  thef*  animals,   and  at  laft 
worry  them ;  then  the  mother  pulls  off  the  fea- 
thers, tears  them  in  pieces,  ami  gives  a  jysrt  to 
each  of  her  youiflg.    They  never  leave  their  deri 
tin  the  end  of  fix  vffeeks  or  two  months.    They 
then  follow  their  nwther,  who   leads  them   to 
drink  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  in  fome 
neighbouring  pooU    She  ccmdudt*  therti  back  td 
the  den,  or,  whefi  any  danger  is  apprehended, 
obliges  them   to   conceal  therftfeliTes  elfeWhere: 
Though,  like  other  females,  the  (he  wolf  is  natu- 
rally more  thnid  than  the  male;   yet  When  hef 
young  are  attacked,  fhe  ctefends  them  with  intfip- 
pidity  ;  ihe  lofes  all  fenfe  cff  daftger,  and  becomes 
perfedly  furious.    She  never  leaves  tiTem  till  their 
education  is  finilhed,  till  they  are  fcJ  ftrong  as  to 
need  no  afliftance  or  proteiftioB,  and  have  acqui- 
red talents  fit  for  rapine,  which  generally  happens 
in  10  or  II  months  after  theif  firft  teeth  {whicK 
commonly  fall  out  in  the  firft  month)  are  replaced. 
Wolves  acquire  their  full  growth  at  the  end  nf  i 
or  3  years,  and  lire  i?  or  ao  >irs.     When  old, 
they  turn  Whitifti,  and  then*  teeth  are  much  worn. 
When  full,  oi^fatigucd,  they  fleep^  but  more  du-i 
ring  the  day  than  the  night,  and  it  is  always  a 
kind  of  flight  flamber.    They  drink  ohen ;  and, 
in  the  time  of  drought,  When  there  is  no  water  iu 
the  hollows,  or  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  they 
repair,  fereral  times  in  a  day,  to  the  brooks  or  ri* 
viilets.    Though  extremely  vorafcjous,  if  fupplied 
with  water,  they  can  pafs  4  or  ?  days  without 
meat.    The  wolf  has  great  ftrength,  cfpecially  ih 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  mufcLi  df 
the  neck  and  jaws.     He  carries  a  Iheep  in    his 
mouth,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  outruns  the  ihep^ 
herds  ;  fo  that  he  can  only  be  ftopped  or  deprived 
of  his  prey  by  dogs.   His  bfte  h  cruel,  and  always 
more  obftinate  in  •  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  refiftance ;  for  when  an  animal  can  defend  it- 
fclf,  he  is*  cautious*  and  circumfped.    He  never 
Aghts  but  from  neceility,  and  not  from  motives  of 
courage.    When  wounded  with  a  ball,  he  cries ; 
and  yet,  when  difpatching  him  with  bludgeons,  he 
complains  not.    When  he  fails  into  a  fnare,  he  is 
fo  overcome  with  terror,  that  he  may  either  be  kilt- 
^  «d  or  takai  alive  withcut  refiftance :  he  aik>W»him- 
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iclf  to  be  chaned,  muixled,  artd  led  ifi^-mieft) 
without  exhibitittg  the  leuft  fymptom  of  refent-* 
ment  or  difcontent.  The  fenfcs  of  the  wolf  arc? 
excellent,  but  pnrticularlv  his  fetife  of  fmcUingy 
which  otlen  extends  farther  thah*  hfs  eye.  Th^ 
odour  of  carrion  ftrikes  hitn  at  the  diftance  oP 
fnore  tha!i  a  league.  He  likewife  fcents  live  aniJ 
mals  vory  far,  and  hunt^  them  a  long  time  by  fol-» ' 
lowing  their  trad.  When  he  iflbes  from  the 
wood,  he  ncVer  lofe^  the  wind.  Heftops  upon 
the  borders  of  tke  foreft,  fihells  on  all  fides,  and 
receives  the  emanations  of  living  or  dead  animalt^ 
brought  to  him  from  a  diftance  by^  the  windd 
Though  he  give^  the  preference  to  living  animals  ) 
yet  he  devours  the  moft  putrid  carcafes.  He  i» 
fond  of  human  fiefh ;  and,  if  ftronger,  he  would 
per^jips  tat  no  other.  Woltes  have  been  knowii, 
to  follow  armies,  to  cWne  ift  troojis  to  the  field  of 
battle,  where  bodies  are  careleftly  interred,  tof 
fe?(f 'them  xip,  and  to  devour  them  with  an  infaJ 
tiaWe  avidity.  And,  when  once  acciiftomed  Xa 
human  flefh,  thefe  wolves  ever  after  attack  men, 
prefer  the  Ou*pherd  to  the  floc!c,  devour  women^ 
and  carry  crfi'  children*  Wolves  of  this  viciou9 
difpofition  SM-e  called  Lwps  garoux  by  the  French 
peafants,  who  fuppofe  them  to  be  po^efled  with 
fome  evil  fpirits;  and  of  this  nature  were  the  <B;f/v 
wulfs  of  the  old  Saxbnd.  The  wolf  iiri)abit9  thef 
continents  of  £u^)pe,  Afia,'  AfHca,  and  America  i 
Kamtfchatka,  and  even  as  high  ar  the  arAtc  circle. 
The  wolvesr  of  Ncnth  America  are  the  fmalleft  9 
and,  when  reclaimed^  are  the  dogs  of  the  natives  3 
the  wolves  of  Senfegal  are  the  largeft  and  fierceft  ; 
they  prey  in  company  with  the  lioii.  Thofe  of 
the  Cape  are  grey  ftripted  with  black ;  others  ai«' 
black.  They  are  found  in  Africa  as  low  as  the 
Cape ;  and  are  believed  to  inhabit  New  Holland^ 
animals  reiembling  them  having  been  feen  there* 
by' the  late  circumnavigators.  Dampier's  people 
tlfo  faw  ibme  half-ftarved  animals  in  the  fame 
county.  Which  they  fuppofed  to  be  wolves.  In( 
the  ea'ft,  and  particularly  in  Perfia,  wolves  are  ex- 
hibited <|9  fpedacles  to  the  people*  When  youngs 
they  are  learned  to  dance,  or  rather  to  perform  a 
kind  of  wfeftling  with  a  number  of  men.  Char-' 
din  tells  us,  il^at  a  wolf^  well  educated  in  tfancing^ 
is  fold  at  300  French  crowny.  This  faft  proves^ 
that  thefe  animals,  by  time  and  ^ftfaint,  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  fome  kind  6f  education.  M.  Buffon 
brought  up  feveral  of  them :  "  When  young,-  or 
during  the  firft  y<«ry  (he  inform*  us,)  they  are 
very  docile,  and  even  careffing  ;  and,-  if  Well  fed^ 
neither  difturb  the  poultry  no^  any  other  animal : 
butr  at  the  age  of  18  months  or  two  years,  theii» 
•natural  ferocity  appears,  and  they  inuft  be  chain- 
ed, to  prevent  them  from  running  off*  and  doing 
mifchief.  I  brought  up  one  till  the  age  of  iS  or 
19  months,  in  a  coUrt  along  with  fowls,  none  of 
.which  he  ever  attacked )  but,  for  his  firft  eilav^ 
he  killed  the  whole  in  one  night,  without  eating 
any  of  them.  Anotheif,  having  broken  his  chains 
run  off,  .ttter  killing  a  dog  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  great  familiarity."  Whole  countries  are 
fometimes  obliged  to  aim,  in  order  to  deftroy  the 
wolves.  See  Hunting.  Wolves  are  now  fo  rare 
in  the  populated  parts  of  America,  that  the  inha<« 
bitants  leave  their  iheep  the  whole  night  unguard- 
ed: yet  the^bvomments  of  JPennfylvania  and  New 

ftqqqX        .    J«»fcy 
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Jerfey  fome  years  ago  allowed  a  reward  of  aofli.  wolves  has  beeA  confiderably  dimuiiib«d  by  pfa- 

and  ,the  lait  even  3.0  ih,  for  the  killing  of  every  wolf,  cing  poifoned  carcafes  in  their  way :  but  in  other 

Tradition  informed  them  what  a  fcourge  thofe  arj"  places  they  are  found  in  great  multitudes.    Hun* 

Bimals  had  been  to  the  colonies  ;fo  they  wifely,  ger  foroetimes  compels  them  to  eat  lichens :  thefc 

determined  to  ptevent  the  like  evil.    In  their  iu-  vegetables  were  foiuid  in  the. body  of  one  killed 


fant  ftate,  wolves  came  donm  in  multitudes  from 
the  mounUin8»  often  attracted  by  the  fmeUof  the 
corpfe  of  hundreds  of  Indians  who  died  of  the 
foialUpoX}  brought  among  them  by  the  Europe* 
«Q8:  but  the  animals  did  not  confine  their  depre« 
dations  to  the  dead«  but  even  devoored  in  their 
iiHts  the  iick  and  dy'mg  lavages.  Befides  being 
bunted,  wolves  are  deftroyed  by  pitfalls,  traps. 
Of  poifon.    A  peafant  in  France  who  kills  a  wolf. 


by  a  foldicr ;  but  it  was  £0  weak,  that  it  could 
icarcely  move.  It  probably  had  fed  on  the  lichen 
vulpinus,  which  is  a  known  poifon *^to  tbeie  ani« 
mals.  Madnefs,  in  certain  years,  is  apt  to  feize 
the  wolf.  The  confequenccs  are  often  very  me- 
lancholy. Mad  wolves  will  bite  hogs  and  dogs, 
and  the  lall  again  the  human  fpecies.  In  a  fingle 
pariih  14  perfons  were  vi<ftims  to  this  dreadful 
malady.    The  fymptqms  are  the  fame  with  thoie 


carries  its  head  frotn  Village  to  village,  and  colleds    attendant  on  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Fury  iparkles 


fome  fmall  reward  from  the  inhabitants:  the 
Kirghis-CofiTacks  take  the  wolves  by  the  help  of  a 
large  hawk  called  beri^ut^  which  is  trained  for  the 
diveriion,  and  will  faften  on  them  and  tear  out 
their  eyes.  Biitain,  a  few  centuries  ago, .  was 
much  infefted  by  them.  It  was,  as  appears  by 
Hollingihedy  very  noxious  to  the  flocks  in  Scot- 
land in  1577 ;  nor  was  it  entirely  extirpated  till 
about  1680,  when  the  laft  wolf  fell  by  the  hand 
of  the  famous  Sir  Ewen  Cameron.  We  may 
therefore  with  confidence  aflert  the  non*exiftence 
of  thefe  axlimals,  in  our  iOand,  notwithftaod- 
ing  BufFoR  maintains  that  the  Englifh  pretend 
to  the  contrary.  It  has  been  a  received  opinion, 
that  the  other  parts  of  thefe  kmgdoms  were  in 


in  their  eyes }  a  glutinous  faliva  diftils  from  their 
mouths ;  they  carry  their  tails  low,  and  bite  in- 
differently men  and  beafts.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  difeafe  happens  in  the  depth  of  winter,  fo  can 
never  be  attributed  to  the  rage  of  the  dog-days. 
Often,  towards.  Jpring,  wolves  get  upon  the  ice 
of  the  fea,  to  prey  on  the  young  feals,  which  they 
catch  aflt^p  :  but  this  rcpaft  often  proves  fatal  to 
them ;  for  the  ice,  detached  from  the  Ihore,  car- 
ries them  to  a  great  diftance  ftx>m  land,  before 
they  are  fenGble  oi  it.  In  fome  years  a  lai^e  dif- 
tn€t  is  by  this  means  delivered  from  thefe  perni- 
cious beafts ;  which  are  heard  howHng  in  a  moft 
dreadful  manner,  far  in  the  fea.  When  woires 
come  to  make  their  attack  on  cattle,  they  never 


eariv  times  delivered  from  this  peft  by  the  care    fail  attempting  to  frighten  away  the  men  by  their 

of  king  Edgar.    In  England  he  attempted  to  ef-    '^^-  -  *"•*  ***-  '*- — -*  ^cu^  u 1 —  *.i- —  ii_ 

fe^  it,  by  commuting  the  punifhments  of  certain 
crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  number  of 
wolves  tongues  from  each  criminal ;  and  in  Wales 
by  converting  the  tax  of  gcrid  and  filver  into  an 
annual  tax  of  300  wolves  heads.  But,  notwith- 
itanding  .thefe  his  endeavours,  and  the  aiTertioos 
of  fome  authors,  his  (che^ne  proved  abortive.  We 
find,  that  fome  centuries  after  the  reign  of  that 
monarch,  thefe  animals  were  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  become  again  the  obje<ft  of  royal  at* 
tentioa:  accordingly  Edward  L  iflued  out  his 
loyal  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet  to  fuperintend  and 
aflift  in  the  deftruAion  of  them  in  the  fereral 
counties  of  Gloucefter,  Worcefter,  Hereford,  Sa- 


cries ;  but  the  found  of  the  horn  makes  them  fly 
like  lightning.  Th»^  is  nothing  valuable  in  the 
wolf  but  his  Ikin,  which  makes  a  waiin  duzable 
fiar.  His  flefh  is  fb  bad,  that  it  is  rejeded  with 
abhorrence  by  all  other  quadrupeds ;  and  no  ani- 
mal but  a  wolf  w^l  voluntarily  eat  a  wolf.  The 
fmell  of  his  breath  is  exceedingly  offenfive.  As^ 
to  appeafe  hunger,  he  fwallows  indifcrinninately 
every  thing  he  can  find,  corrupted  flefh,  bones* 
hair,  fkins  half  tanned  and  covered  with  time;  he 
vomits  frequently,  and  empties  himfelf  oftener 
than  he  fills.  In  fine,  the  wolf  is  confommately 
difagreeable ;  hia^afjpe^  is  bafe  and  lavage*  his 
voice  dreadful,  his  odour  infupportable,  his  difl 
pofition  perverfe,  his  manners  ferociovs ;  /<xifouff 


lop,  and  Stafford  ;  and  in  the  adjacent  county  of    and  deftrudive  when  living,  and,  when  dead,  he 

Derby,  (as  Camden,  p.  902,  informs  us,) certain    ' c-^i_  -.r_i-^_   .  .1..  ^.       **   ., 

perfons  at  Wormhill  held  their  lands  by  the  duty 
of  hunting  and  taking  the  wolves  that  infefted  ^be 
country,  whence  they  were  ftyled  woIveJbttnt. 
Farther  back,  in  Athelftan's  reign,  wolves  abound- 
ed fo  much  in  Yorkfhire,  that  a  retreat  was  built 
at  FUxton  in  that  conntry,  ^  to  defend  paflengers 
from  the  wolve*,  that  they  fhould  not  be  devour- 
ed by  them :"  and  fuch  ravages  did  thofe  animals 
make  during  winter,  particularly  in  January,  when 
th(j  cold  was  fevereft  5  that  the  Saxons  diftmguifh- 
ed  that  month  by  the  name  of  the  wolf  month. 


is  perfedly  ufelefs,  except  the  fur.  Mr  Kerr  enu- 
merates other  4  varieties  of  thia  fpecies :  viz. 

a  Can  IS  lupus  albus,  the  white  wolf,  founcT 
near  the  Jenifea,  in  the  eaUem  parts  of  Afiatic 
Kuflfia.    It  is  much  valued  on  account  of  its  fur. 

^.  Canis  lupus  fasciatus,  the  ftriped  wolf. 
It  ?8  of  a  grey  colour  ftriped  with  black«  and  in- 
habits the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Canis  lupus  flavus,  the  yellow  wolf^ 
found  in  France  and  Germany,  having  a  thicker 
fur  and  more,  yellow  colour  than  the  common 
kind.    It  is  more  wild,  but  lefs  deftrudive,  as  it 


1  hey  alfo  called  an  outlaw  mjolfs^adt  as  being ,  never  troubles  the  flocks,  or  the  habitations  of 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  profcribed,  and    men. 


as  liable  to  be  killed  as  that  deitriidtive  beaft.  Ire- 
lind  was  infefted  by  wolves  for  many  centuries 
after  their  extinction  in  England ;  for  there  are 
accounts  of  fome  being  found  there  as  late  as 
J  710,  the  laff  prefentment  for  killing  of  wolves 
being  niade  in  the  county  of  Cork  about  that 
time.    IsM  many  parts  of  SwedeOr  the^  number  of 


5.  Canis  lupus  nicer,  the  black  wolf,  Tliis 
variety  inhabits  Canada,  and  is  of  a  uniform  black 
colour.  It  is  not  fo  long  as  the  common  kind  $ 
the  ears  are  larger,  more  ereCt  and  more  diftant, 
but  in  every  other  ctrcumfiance  it  refembles  the 
common  European  wolf. 

xuL  Canis  MESOMiiAs»  the  papisciI  of  Schre- 
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ber>  the  tsmlib,  or  ienisef  of  the  Hottentots,  of   thert  extremely  difagreeabie; 

Caps  jackai»  has  creft  yellowift  brown  ears, 

mixed  with  a  few  fcattered  black  hairs:  the  head 

is  of  a  yellowifli  brown,  mixed  with  black  and 

white,  growing  darker  towards  the  hind  part :  the 

fides  are  of  a  light  brown,  varied  with  dulky  hairs: 

the  body  and  alfo  the  back  part  of  the  legs  are  of 

a  yellowifli  brown,  Ughteft  on  the  body  y  the  throat. 


breaft,  and  belly  white.  On  the  neck,  fhoulders, 
and  back,  is  a  band  of  black ;  broad  on  the  ihoul- 
ders,  and  growing  narrower  to  the  tail :  when  the 
liairs  are  {hiooth,  the  part  on  the  neck  feems  bar- 
red with  white;  that  on  the  (boulders  with  white 
cottied  marks,  one  within  the  other,  the  end  point- 
ing to  the  back :  when  the  hairs  are  nifl^^  thefe. 
marks  vairifli  or  grow  lefs  diftin<a,  and  a  hoari- 
nefs  appears  in  their  ftead.  The  tail  is  bufhy,  of 
a  yellowifh  brown;  marked  on  the  upper  part 
with  a  longitudinal  ftripe  of  black,  and  towards 
the  end  encircled  with  two  ribg^of  black,  and  is 
tipt  with  white.  In  length,  the  animal  is'^i  ibet, 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail :  the  tail  is  pme  foot.  It 
inhabits  the  countries  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  probably  is  found  as  high  as  the  line. 

xiil.  I.  Canis  Mexicanus,  has  a  fmooth  tail, 
bent  downwards.  The  body  is  afti  coloured,  va- 
riegated with  dttiky  ftripes  and  tawny  fpota»,  on 
the  forehead,  neck,  breaft,  belly,  and  tail.  Its 
head  is  large,  and  neck  thick.  It  has  great  jaw» 
and  ftrong  teeth.  Above  its  mouth  are  briftl^s  as 
large,  but  not  fo  hard,  as  the  fpines  of  a  hedge- 
hog. SebacaUsittheQuAUHPScoLTi,Qrmoun* 
tain  catj  and  Hernandes  ftiles  it  the  Xoloit* 
c  u  1 N  T  L  I,  or  Mexican  wolf.  It  inhabits  the  warm 
parts  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  and  agrees  with 
the  European  wolf  in  its  manners ;  whence  it  is 
aHb  called  Lupus,  though  ranked  as  a  diflferent 
Ipecies.    Mr  Kerr  mentions  another  variety*  viz. 

s.  Canis  Mbxicanvs  Ataus,  the  white  Mex- 
ican wolf;  agreeing  in  every  thing  with  the  pr&. 
cediiig  except  that  it  is  uniformly  white. 

xiv.  Canis  thous,  or  the  Surinam  wolf,  has 
a  fmooth  tail  bent  downwards.  The  body  is  grey 
on  the  upper  and  white  on  the  under  parts.  Its 
fece  has  a  wart  over  each  eye,  on  each  cheek  and 
under  the  throat.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large 
cat ;  and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  found  at  Su- 
rinam. It  is  mentioned  alfo  by  Mr  Pennant*  Mr 
Kerr  (ays,  its  tongue  is  fringed  at  the  fides. 

XV.  Canis  Vugimianus,  the  grey  fox,  of 
Cateiby,  Sec  has  a  fliaip  nofe ;  (harp,  long,  up- 
right ears ;  legs  lofig  $  colour  grey,  except  a  little 
rednefs  about  the  ears.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  and 
the  warmef  parts  of  Noith  America:  It  differs 
from  the  ardic  fox  in  form,  and  the  nature  of  its 
dwelling  agrees  with  the  common  fox  in  the  Brft, 
but  varies  from  it  in  the  laft :  It  never  burrows,  but 
lives  in  hollow  trees;  it  gives  no  diverfion  to  the 
fportfman ;  for  after  a  mile's  chace,  it  takes.to  its 
retreat ;  it  has  no  ftrong  (mell  ^  it  feeds  on  poul- 
try, birds,  &c.  Thefe  foxes  areeaiily  made  tame; 
their  fluns,  when  in  feafon,  are  ufed  for  muffs. 

xvi.  t.  Canis  vulpss,  Uie  pox,  has  ftraight 
tail,  white  at  the  point*  His  body  is  yellowifh, 
or  rather  ftraw-<x>loured ;  his  ears  are  fmall  and 
ered ;  his  Ups  are  whitifh,  and  his  fore  feet  black. 
From  the  bafe  of  the  tail  a  ftrong  fcent  is  emitted, 
which  to  fame  people  is  very  fragxvit,,  and  to  o. 


Thefoxisamftitcr 
of  almoft  everv  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is  c^ 
fuch  a  wild  and  favagenatune,  that  itisimpoffible 
fully  to  tame  him.  He  is  efteemed  to  be  the  moft 
iagadous  and  the  moft  crafty  of  all  beafts  of  prey* 
The  former  quality  he  ihows  in  hia. method  of 
providing  himfelf  with  an  afylum^r  where  he  re-^ 
tires  from  prefiing  dangers,  dwells^  and  brings  up 


his  young :  and  bis  craftinefs  is  chteiiy  difcovercxi 
by  the  ichemes  be  falls  upon  to  catch  lambs, 
geefe,  hens,  and  all  kinds  of  finall  birds.  The 
£>x  fixes  his  abode  on  the  border  of  the  wood,  ia 
the neighboui^oodi»f cottages:  he  liftens  to  the 
crowing  of  the  cocksjand  the  cries  of  the  poililtry.^ 
tie  fcents  them  at  a  diftance ;  he  choofes  his  time 
yrith  judgment ;  he  oonoefds  his  rpad  as  well  aa. 
his  deftga :  he  flips  forward  with  caution,  fome- 
times  even  trailing  his  body,  and  feldom  makes  a 
fruitlefs  expedijtion*  If  he  can  leap  the  wall,  or 
get  in  underneath,  he  ravages  the  eourt  yard,. putt 
all  to  death,  and  then  retires  foftly  with  his  prey, 
which  he  either  hides  undet  the  herbage,  or  car- 
ries off  to  his  kennel.  He  returns  ^s^.a  few  mi- 
nutes for  another,  which  he  carries  off,  or  conceals 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  in  a  different  place.  In 
this  way  he  proceeds  till  the  progreis  <^  the  fun,, 
or  fome  movements  in  the  houfe,  advertife  him 
that  it  is  time  to  retire  to  his  den.  He  plays  the 
fame  game  with  the  catchers  of  thruihes,  wood-, 
cocks,  &a  He  vifits  the  nets  and  bird-lime  yerj 
earlv  in  the  mofniag,  carries  off  fucceffively  the 
birds  which  are  entangled,  and  lays  them  in  dif- 
ferent places,  efpecially  near  the  ficfe^  of  high- 
ways, in  the  furrows,  underthe  herbsige  or  t>ruih« 
wood,  where  they  fometimes  lie  3  or  3  days  i  but 
he  knows  perfediy  where  to  find  them  when  he 
is  in  need.  He  hunts  the  young  hares  in  the 
plains,  feizes  old  ones  in  their  feats,  never  miffes 
thofe  which  are  wounded,  digs  out  the  rabbits  in 
the  warrens,  difcovers  the  nefts  of  partridges  and 
quails,  feizes  the  mothers  on  the  eggs,  and  de- 
firoys  a  vaft  quantity  of  game.  The  fox  is  ex- 
ceedingly voracious ;  befides  flefh  of  all  kinds,  he 
eats,  with  equal  avidity,  eggs,  milk,  ch€«fe, 
fruits,  and  particularly  grapes.  When  the  young 
hares  and  partridges  fail  him,  he  makes  war  a- 

fainft  rats,  field  mice,  ferpents,  lizards,  toads, 
cc.  Of  thefe  he  deftroys  vaft  numbers ;  and  this 
is  the  only  fervice  he  does  to  mankind.  He  is  fo 
fond  of  honey,  that  he  attacks  the  wild  bees, 
wafps,  and  hornets.  They  at  firft  put  him  to 
flight  by  a  thoufand  ftings ;  but  he  retires  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  rolling  himfelf  on  the  ground 
to  cruih  them;  and  he  returns  fo  often  to  the- 
charge,  that  he  obliges  them  to  abandon  the  hive, 
which  he  foon  uncovers,  and  devours  both  the 
honey  and  wax.  In  a  word  he  eats  fifh,  lobfters, 
graf»-bopper,  &g.  The  fox  is  not  eafily,  and 
never  fully  tamed :  he  languifhes  when  deprived 
of  liberty;  and,  if  kept  too  long  in  a  domeftic 
ftate,  he  dies  of  chagrin.  Foxes  produce  but 
once  ji  year ;  and  the  litter  commonly  confifts  of 
4  or  5 ,  leldom  6,  and  never  lefs  than  3 .  When  the 
female  is  full,  ihe  retires,  and  feldom  goes  out  of 
her  hole,  where  fhe  prepares  a  bed  for  her  young. 
She  comes  in  feafon  in  the  winter;  and  younj; 
foxes  are  found  in  the  month  of  April.  When 
ihe  perceives  that  her  retreat ^s  discovered,  and 

tha 
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thit  her  young  have  been  diftupb^Ht,  fbf  cirries    to  avd\A  encountering'  the  animal  ft  came  tiwh, 
them  off  one  by  one,  and  goes  in  fearch  of  ano-    It  is  Md  that  the  fox  makes  ufe  of  its  urine  as  an 


ther  habitoti^.  The  young  are  brought  forth 
blind ;  like  the  dogs,  they  grow  18  months,  or 
two  years,  and  live  i^^  or  14  years. — ^The  fenfes 
•of  the  fox  are  as  good  as  thofe  of  the  'irolf;  his 
lentiment  is  m«re  delicate  *,  and  the  organs  of  his 
toice  arc  more  pliant  and  perfeft.  The  wolf  fends 
forth  only  frightfnl  bowlings  j  but  the  fox  b^ks, 
yelps,  <\nd  Utters  a  mourrrful  cry  like  that  of  the 
pfncock.    He  varies  his  tones  according  to  the 


expedient  to  force  the  cleanly  badger  from  its  ha- 
bitation :  tvhether  that,  is  the  nieans,  is  rather 
doabtftil ;  but  that  the  fox  makes  ufe  of  the  bad- 
ger's hofe  is  certain  j  not  through  wsYit  of  ability 
to  for^  its  own  rttreat,  but  to  fave  itfelf  fome 
tiV>uble ;  for  after  the  expuhion  of  the  firft  inhabi- 
tant, the  fox  improves  as  well  as  enlarges  it  con- 
fidenbly,'  adding  f«?veral  chambers,  and  provi- 
dently making  feveral  entrances  to  fei-ifre  a  retreat 


different  fi^timents  with  which  he  is  aflfefted  t  be*  from  evcrv  quarter.    In'  warm  weatner,  it  will 

has  art  accent  jx'culiar  to  the  chace^  the  tone  of  quit  its  habitation  for  the  fike  of  balking  in  the 

defirc,  of  Complaint,  and  of  forroW.    He  ha*  ano-*  fun  or  to  en;oy  the  free  air;  but  then  it  rarely 

thtT  cry  exprnfrs'e  of.  acute  pain,  which  he  utters  lies  expofcd,"  but  choofes  (bmc  thick  bralJe,  that 

c^nly  when  he  fe*  ihot,  or  has  fome  of  his  members  it  may  reft  fecitre  from  fiirpri^e.  Crows,  mi^jpics. 


broken;  for  Iw  never  complains  of  any  other 
^ound,  artd^  like  the  wolf,  may  be  beat  till  he  is 
killed  with  a  bludgeon  without  compl&lning ;  but 
he  always  !cfefend9  himfelf  to  the  laft  with  great 
courage  aft'd  bravery.  His  bite  is  obftinate  and 
dangerous  ?  •  and  the  fevereft  blows  will  hardly 
make  him  quit  his  hold.  His  yelping  is  a  fpeCies- 
of  barking,  arid  corififts  of  a  quick  fuccHlion  of 
fimilar  tones;  at  the  end  of  which  h^  generally 
raifes  his  voice  fimilaf  to  the  cry  of  the  peacock, 
hi  v^inter,  pafticulariy  during  froft,  he  yelps  per- 
petually ;  but,  in  funtnler,  he  is  alnrfoft  entirely' 
filent,  and,  during  this  feafon,  lie  cafts  his  hair. 
He  fleeps  found,  and  may  be  eafily  approached 
Without  wakening;- he  fleeps  in  around  form,  like' 
the  dog  J  but,  when  he  onlyrepolos  himfelf,  he 
extends  his  hind  lej^s,  and  lies  on  his  belly.  It  is 
in  this  fituMion  that  he  fpieS-  the  birds  along  the 
hedges,  and  meditilteS  fchemesfor  their  furpr-fc. 
The  fox  flies  when  he"  bears  the  ejtplofion  of  a 
gun,  or  fmells  gun  powder.  He  is  excjedingly 
fbnd  of  grapes,  and  does  much  mifchief  in  vine- 
yards. Various  methods  afe  daily  emplbyed  to 
cfeftroy  foxes  :  they  are  hunted  with  dogs  •  iron 
traps  are  frequently  fet  at  theff  holes ;  which  are 
fometimes  fmoked  to  make  the'm  fun  out,  thai 
they  may  fall  into  the  fnares,  or  be  killed  by  dogs 
or  fire  arms.  The  chace  of  the  foX  requires  \^{s ' 
apparatus,  a^^d  is  mOre  amufing  than  that  of  the 
wolf.  To  the  Iptter  every  dog  has  great  reluc- 
tance ;  but  pflf  dot,'?  hunt  the  fox  fpontanec^ifly 
and  with  plcafnre;  for,  though  his  odour  be 
ftrong,  they  oftt*n  prefer  him  to  the  ftag  or  the 
hare.  See  HasTTNG.  Of  all  animals  the  foTC  has 
the  moft  (xpn?ficant  ey^,  by  which  it  cxprefles  e- 
V  jry  paflion  of  love,  fear,  hatred,  &c.  He  is  re* 
pnrkably  playful^  but,  like  all  favage  cfe^ttures 
•  '.If  reclaimed,  will  on  the  Icaft  offence  bite  thofe 
■  V  is  moft  familiar  with.  He  is  a  great  admirer 
Of  ri«  bttfliv  tail,  wifh  which  he  frequently  amufi*s 
and  exerciles  himfelf,  by  running  in  curies  to 
catch  it :  and  in  cold  weather,  wraps  it  roimd  his 
trofe.  The  fmell  of  this  animal  is  in  general  very 
flrong,  but  that  of  the  urine  is  remarkably  fetid. 
This  feems  fo  offenlive  vven  to  himfelf,  that  he 
will  take  the  trbuble  of  digging  a  hole  in  thcT 
ground,  ftfetching  his  body  at  full  length  over  it; 
and  there,  after  depofiting  his  water,  cover  it  ovef 
with  the  earth,  as  the  cat  does  its  dung^  The 
fmell  is  fo  obnoxious,  that  it  has  often  proved  the 
means  of  the  fox's  efcape  from  the  dogs  )  who 
have  fo  ftrong;  an  averfion  at  the  filthy  effluvia^  m 


and  other  brrds  who  confider  the  fbx  as  tueir 
common  enemy,  will  often,  liy  their  notes  of  an- 
ger point  out  its  retreat.— The  fkin  of  this  ani- 
mal is  fumiftted  with  a  warm  foft  fur,  which  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  is  ufed  to  make  muffs  and 
tc*  line  clothes.  Yaft  numbers  are  taken  in  Le 
Vallais,  and  the  Alpine  parts  of  Switzerland.  At 
Laufanne  th«^  are  furriers  who  are  often  in  pof- 
feilion  of  between  7oco  and  1000  fkins^  all  taken 
in  bae  winter.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the" 
fox,  .differing  either  in  colour  or  form  i  iii, 

*t-r^*  Camis  vulpes  A1.0PFX,  the  brant  fox," 
or  field  foX  of  Linntens,  conGdered  by  him  as  3 
d!ftif!<5t  fpecies,  has  a  ftraight  tail,  with  a  black 
rip,  and'  a  blackifli  fur,  thicker  than  fliaf  of  the 
common  kind,  Mf  Ken-  fays,  it  «*  inhabits  Eir- 
rope>'Afla,  and  ChtK,  and  is  lefs  frequent,  fmall- 
et\  aiM!  of  a  darker  colour,  than  the  common  fox, 
to  which  it  is  very  fimilar  in  all  other  refpe<5ts.— 
That  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant  came  from  Penn- 
fylvania.  'Autho*^?  do  ndt  (ecm  property  agreetl 
about  the  animal  to  M/hich  this  name  is  given : 
At  leaft  the  coaljhx  of  BtfflTcm,  and  the  brant  fox 
of  Pennant,  are  coitfidertbly  different,  though 
quoted  by  Omelin  as  fynonymot»»i*'  They  are 
therefore  added  as  fub-varicties. 

n.    CAMfS      tOLPBS      ALOfBt     AmERICANUS, 

the  brant  fox,  as  <!efcribed  by  Oefner  and  Lin- 
naeusj  is  of  a  fiery  rednefs ;  and  called  by  the  firft 
hrand'fuchiy  by  the  laft  hrand^-aef;  it  is  fcarce  hailf 
the  fite  of  the  commQn  fox :  Uie  nofe  is  blsrck, 
;ind  much  Iharper ;  the  li[>ace  rotfnd  the  earsf  fer- 
ruginous 5  the  forehead,  back,  fhotUders,  thighs, 
and  fides  black  mixed  with  red,  alh<oloin",  and 
black  ;  the  belly  yellowifii ;  the  tail  biack  above^ 
red  beneath,  and  cinereous  on  its  fide.  It  is  d  na- 
tive of  Pennfylvania. 

h.  Cavis  vulpes  Ilopkx  £urop«us#  the 
CHAR  BONNIER,  or  coal  fox  of  Buffon,  has  re- 
markably black  feet  and  legs,  and  inhabits  that 
part  of  France  formerly  called  BuFgundy.  It  is 
of  a  fiWcry  grey  colour,'  and  has  the  tail  tipt  with 
w  hite. 

5 — 7.  Canis  vulpbs  Britannicus.  There 
are  three  fub-varietiea  of  foxes  found  io  themoun^ 
tainous  parts  of  Britain,  which  differ  a  little  in 
form  but  not  in  colour,  from  each  other.  They 
are  diftinguiihed  in  Wales  by  as  many  different 
names,  a.  The  milgl  or  grty'-hound  foxy  is  the  lar- 
geft,  talleft,  and  boldeft ;  and  will  attack  a  grown 
ftieep  or  wedder :  ^.  The  mafiiff  Jm  is  Icfs,  but 
more  ftrongly  built  :  c.  The  corgh  cxcwfix  is  the 
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leaft;  lurks- about  hedgesy  out-houfejB»  8cc, 
IS  the  molt  pernicious  of  the  three  to  the  feather- 
ed tribe.  The  fir/t  of  thefe  varieti<!s  has  a  white 
tag  or  tip  to  the  tail;  the  lail  a  black.  When 
iiunted,  they  never  Yun  dircdly  forward,  but  make 
a  great  many  doublings  and  turolnga ;  and  when 
'}n  danger  at  being  taken,  tliey  emit  fuch  a  .  fmell 
h'om  their  pofteriorSy  that  the  hunters  can  hardly 
endure  it. 

8.  Canis  vulpes  CHitENsjSy  inhabits  Chili, 
and  has  a  very  long,  ftnight  and  fmooth  tail,  with 
the  tip  of  the  fame  colour  with  tiie  body. 

9.  Can  lb  VULPES  coblsac,  the  corfac  fox, 
has  liprij^ht  ears,  fott  downy  hajr,  tail  bulhy,  co- 
loar  in  fummcr  pale  tawney,  in  winter  grey ;  the 
bafe  and  tip  uf  the  tail  black.  It  is  iinall  and  in- 
habits the  d^farts  beyond  the  Yaik;  lives  in  holes, 
howls  and  barks,  and  is  caught  by  tixe-  Kirgis 
KhailTacks  with  talcons  and  grey  hounds :  40  or 
50,000  are  annually  taken,  and  loid  to  the  Kufli- 
ans,  at  the  rate  of  40  kopcikc,  or  2c  pence,  each  j 
the  former  ufe  their  Ikias  inftead  of  inopey :  great  ^ 
numbers  are  fent  into  Turky. 

JO.  Canis  vulpbs  crucigera,  the  crofs 
fox,  with  a  black  mark  pafhng  tranfverfely  from 
(houlder  to  ihoulder,  and  another  along  the  back 
to  the  tail.  Jt  inhabits  the  coldeft  parts  of  Eu» 
rope,  Afia,  and  North  America :  a.  valuable  fur, 
jthicker  and  fofter  than  the  common  fort ;  .'great 
numbers  of  the  ikins  are  imported  from  Canada 
Dr  Gmelin  does  not  take  notice  of  this  variety. 

II.  Canis  vulpls  lycaon,  the  blaqk  fox,  is 
the  moil  cunning  of  the  genus,  and  its  ikin  tlie 
mod  valuable ;  a  lining  of  it  is,  in  Ruffia,  eitecm- 
ed  preferable  to  the  fineft  fables;  a  (ingle  (kin  will 
fell  for  400  rubles.  It  inhabits  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Alia,  and  North  America.  The  lalt 
is  inferior  in  goodnefs.  Mr  Kerr  iays  "  this  ani- 
mal is  exi:ccdingiy  like  the  wolf,  and  is  of  an  in- 
termediate fize  between  that  animal  and  the  fox* 
The  colour  is  entirely  black — fometimes,  how- 
ever, variegated  by  having  the  tips  of  the  hairs  of 
a  dlvery  whitenefs.  Dr  Gmelin  confounds  this 
Ipecies  of  fox  with  the  black  wolf,  ^  xi.  N°  5. 

(II.)  Canis  carcharias,  in  ichthyology,  a 
name  given  by  Rondeletius,  and  others^  to  the 
LAMIA,  or  white  Oiark. 

(III.)  Cani^  major,  the  great  dog,  in aftrono- 
my,  a  couftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
below  Oriou*s  fctt,  though  foniewhat  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  him.    See  Astromomy,  ^  548. 

(IV.)  Canis  minor,  the  little  dog,  in  allrono- 
my,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere ; 
called  alfo  by  the  Greeks,  Procjon^  and  by  the 
Latins  ^vtt canis  and  Cauicula,  Sec  Astrono- 
my, §  548. 

(V.)  Camis  vouans,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of 
fcat,  diftingwiflicd  by  Linnaeus  by  the  name  of 
vejperiiUoxauda  nuliui  tlie  bat  without  a  tail.  See 
Vespertilio. 

CANXSiiAY,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  Caith- 
pefs-iliire,  the  moft  northern  land  in  Britain,  con- 
taining an  extent  of  above  50  fquare  miles.  It  is 
nioidy  level  ground.  The  climate  is  variable,  but 
very  healthy.  The  aurora  borealis  is  often  fceu  in 
great  brilliancy,  exhibiting  the  moft  vivid  corruf- 
catjons.    The  populatiop,  m  1793,  as  ftated  by 


and  .  the  i-ev.  Dr  Morifon,  in  his  report  to  Sff  J. 
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was  1950,  and  had  increa&d  469,  fince 
1755.  'ihe  number  of  flieep  was  aooo,  but  the 
pariih  couid  feed  a  vaft  number  more.  It  abounds 
in  excellent  lirae-ftone  and  free-ftone.  John 
p'G?.oAT*s  house  is  fituated  in  it.  The  ihores 
of  Canifbay  arc  exceedingly  valuable  ;  yielding  a- 
bout  100  tons  of  kelp  in  a>  favourable  (eafon* 
There  are  about  60  fiihing  boats  afound  the  coaft, 
and  fi(h  of  all  kinds  are  very  abundant;  particu^r 
larly  fobfters.    Lon.  2.  o.  W.  Lat.  58.  45.  N. 

CANISIUS,  Hetiry,  a  native  of  Nimeguen,  and 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  liis  t^me,  waspro^i 
feiVorof  ci^-non  bw  at  Ingolftadt;  ^d*  wrote  a  great 
number  of  books ;  the  principle  of  which  are,  i. 
Summri  'Juris  Canonici.  .a.  Antique  leQionest  a  very 
valuable  work.    He  died  in  1609. 

*  CANISTER,  tufy  Icanifirumf  Lat.]  1.  A 
froail  balket.— 

White  lilies  in  full  canijiirs  they  bring. 

With  alUhe  glodes  of  the  purple  fpring. 

Drfdcum 
a.  A  fmall  veHel  in  which  any  thing,  fuch  as  tea 
or  coffee,  is  laid  up. 

CANITZ,  the  baron  of,  a  German  poet  and 
ftatefman,  of  an  illuilrious  family  in  Branden- 
burg'; born  at  Berlin  in  1654,  5  months  after  hi« 
father's  death.  He  travelled  to  France,  Italy,  HoU 
land,  and  England;  and  upon  his  return,  was 
charged  with  important  negociations  by  Frederic 
II.  and  Frederic  III.  Canitz  was  conyerfant  in 
many  languages,  dead  as  well  as  living.  His  Ger- 
man poems  were  publifhed  for  the  loth  time, 
X750,  in  8vo.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  Horace 
for  his  model.  But  he  did  not  content  himfelf 
with  barely  cultivating  the  fine  arts  himfelf;  he 
gave  all  the  encouragement  he  could  to  them  ia 
others.  He  died  at  Berlin,  in  i699»  pnvy  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate,  aged  45. 

.    C  ANK,  orCANNQCK,a  village  in  Stafibrdihirei 
near  Penkridge. 

CANKEDORT,  »./  obA  a  deplorable  cafe.  Cb. 

(1.)  *  CANKER.  »./.  [cancery  Lat.  It  feem» 
to  nave  the  fame  meaning  and  original  with  can^ 
eery  but  to  be  accidentally  written  with  a  ^,  when 
it  denotes  bad  qualities  in  a  lefs  degree ;  or,  ean» 
ker  might  come  from  chancre^  Fr.  and  cancer  hom 
the  Latin.]  i.  A  worm  that  preya  upon  and  de- 
ftroys  fruits. — 

And  loathful  idlenefs  he  doth  deteft. 

The  canker  worm  of  every  gentle  breaft.  Spenfer. 
— That  which  the  iQCuft  hatli  left  hath  tjie  canker 
worm  eaten.  JoeU  »•  4. — 

Yet  writers  fay,  as  in  the  fweeteft  bud 

The  eating  canker  dwells ;  fo  eating  love 

Inhabits  in  the  fineft  wits  of  all.  '  Sbukefp, 

A  hulfing,  Ihining,  flatt'ri/ig,  cringing  coward, 

A  canker  Worm  of  peace,  was  rais'd  above  him. 

Otivaj', 
a.  A  fly  that  preys  upon  fruits. — There  be  of 
flics,  caterpillars,  canker  flies,  and  bear  flies.  fVaf^ 
ton^s  Angler.  3.  Any  thing  that  corrupts  or  con- 
fumes.— It  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many  men's 
eftates,  which,  in  proccfs  of  time,  breeds  a  pub- 
lick  poverty.  ^flr(?«.— Sacrilege  may  prove  au  eat^ 
ing  canker^  and  a  confuming  moth,  m  the  eftate 
tliat  wc  leave  them.  AtUrbury.^^ 

No 
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No  longer  live  tlie  coniers  of  my  court  5 
All  to  your  feveral  ftates  with  fpeed  refort ; 
Wafte  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  allows^ 
There  ply  the  early  feaft,  and  late  caroufe.  Pope. 
4.  A  kind.of  wild  worthlcfs  rofe ;  the  dogrofe.— 
To  pat  down  Richard,  that  fweet  lovely  rofe. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker  BoHngbroke. 

Shak^fyare* 
— Draw  a  cherry  with  the  leaf,  the  fliaft  of  k 
fteeple,  a  fingle  or  canker  rofe.  Peacham.  5.  An 
eating  or  corroding  humoux'.— 

I  am  not  glad,  that  fuch  a  ibre  of  time 

Should  feek  a  plaifter  by  a  contemned  revolt, 

'  And  heal  th'  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound, 

By  making  inanv»         ■   •  Sbakejp, 

«.  Corro6<$n ;  virulence—- 

As  with  age  his  body  vglier  grows, 
'  •  So  his  mind  with  cAnkirs\  Shake/^ 

7.  A  difeafe  in  trees.  Dia, 

(a.)  Canker,  a  difeaie  incident  to  trees,  pro- 
ceeding chiefly  fr6m  the  nature  of  the  foil.  It 
YAakes  the  bark  rot  and  fall.  If  the  canker  be  in 
k  bough,  cut  it  off;  in  a  large  bough',  at  fome  dif* 
tance  from  the  Item ;  in  a  fmall  6ne,  clofe  to  it : 
Init  for  over  hot  ftrong  ground,  the  ground  is  to 
be  cooled  about  the  roots  with  pond  mud  and 
cow  dung. 

(3.)  Canker,  amongferriers.  See  Farriert, 
Jndex* 

(i.)  ♦  To  Canker,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To 
Corrupt ;  to  corrode.— 

Reftore  to  Godhifi  due  in  tithe  and  time : 
A  tithe  purloined,  cankefs  the  whole  eftate. 

Herbert. 
».  To  inleA  \  to  pollute.— Au  honeft  man  wiB 
enjoy  himfelf  better  in  a  moderate  fortune,  that 
is  gained  with  honour  and  reputation,  than  in  an 
overgrown  ei^atei  ^hat «  cankered  with  the  acquit 
fitions  of  rapine  and  exadion.  Addifin. 
» *(».)  •  To  Camrbr.  v;  II. '  1.  To  grow  corrupt ; 
implying  fomething  venomous  aii^d  nulignant.— > 

That  cumimg  arcfaite^  of  cankered  guile, 
'  Whom  princes  late  difpleafure  left  in  bands. 
For  falfed  letters,  and  lubomed  wile.  F.  Zl^en: 

I  will  lift  the  down  trod  Mortimer 
As  hi^h  i*  th'  aur  ia  their  unthankful  king. 
As  thK  ingrate  and  r<7ffi(^rVBolingbroke.  Shake/, 
Of  what  the  crofs  dire  looking  planet  fmite. 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  cankered  venom  bite. 

To  fome  new  dime,  or  to  thy  native  (ky,   ' 
Oh !  friendlefs  and  fbrfaken  virtue,  fly : 
The  Indian  air  is  deadly  to  thee  grown ; 
Deceit  and  cankered  malice  rule  thy  throne.  Drjd. 

Let  envious  jealoufy,  and  canker* d  fpright 
Produce  my  a&ions  to  fevereft  light. 
And  tax  my  open  day,  or  fecret  night.     Prior, 
s.  To  decay  by  fome  corrofive  or  deftru<ftive 

f principle.— Silvering  will  fully  and  tanker  more 
han  gilding ;  which,  if  it  might  be  corre<fled  with 
n  little  mixture  of  gold,  will  be  profitable.  Bacon, 
*  CANKERBIT.  particip.   adj.   [from  canker 
jand  bit  ]    Bitten  with  an  envenomed  tooth. — 

Knov^  thy  name  is  loft ; 
'   By  treafori's  tooth  bareknawn  and  cankerbit 
■  ••     •  Shakejheare. 

CANKER-WORM.    SeeScARAE.tus. 
<-  \:ANLEY,  a  hamlet  of  Stoneley,  Warw-ickih. 
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(i.)  CANNA,  in  botany,  inman  flowering  , 
REED ;  A  g^nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belongs 
ing  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  tanking  under  the  8th  order,  Sci- 
tamihse.  The  corolla  is  ereft,  and  divided  into 
6  parts,  with  a  diftinA  lip,  bipartite  and  rolled 
back;  the  ftyle  lanceolate,  and  growing  to  the 
corolla;  the  calyx  is  triphyllous.  There  are  ^ 
fpecies:  viz. 

I.  CannA  coccinea,  hath  lai^er  leaves  than 
any  of  the  other  4  fpecies,  and  the  ft  alks  rife  much 
higher.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  fpikes; 
and  are  of  a  bright  crimfon,  or  rather  fcarlet  co« 
lour. 

1.  Canna  glauca,  with  a  very  large  flower, 
is  a  native  of  South  America. 

3.  Canna  Indica,  or  common  broad-leaved 
flowering  cane,  is  a  native  of  both  Indies ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Britilh  iflands  in  America  call  it 
Indian Jbou  from  the  roundnefs  and  hardnefs  of 
the  fecda.  Ft  has  a  thick,  flefby,  tuberous  root, 
whidt  divides  into  many  irregular  knobs ;  it  (bods 
out  many  large  oval  leaves,  without  order.  At 
their  firft  appearance  the  leaves  axe  like  a  twifted 
horn ;  but  afterwards  expand,  and  are  near  a  foot 
long,  and  5  inches  broad  in  the  middle :  lefiening 
gradually  to  both  ends,  and  terminating  in  a  point. 
The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  riling  4  feet  high,  and 
are  cncompafled  by  the  broad  leafy  foot-ftalks  of 
the  leaves ;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  the  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  each  being  at 
firft  Covered  with  a  leafy  hood,  and  turning  to  a 
brown  colour.  The  flowers  are  fucceedcd  by  a  cap- 
fule,  obhohg,  rough,  and  crowned  with  the  three- 
cornered  'empalement  of  the  flower  which  re- 
mains. When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  capfule  opens 
lengthwife  into  3  cells,  filled  with  round,  fliining, 
hard,  and  black  feeds. 

4.  Canna  latifolia,  with  a  pale  red  flower, 
is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  fome  other  nothem 
pjrovinces  of  America. 

5.  Canna  lut*ea,  with  obtufe  oval  leaves,  is 
lefs  conunon  hi  America  than  the  other  forts.  AH 
Thefe  plants  muft  always  be  kept  in  pots  of  rich 
earth,  to  be  moved  to  flielter  in  winter.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  in 
fpring ;  and  in  fummer,  When  they  are  a  little  ad- 
vahcied  in  groMh,  prick  them  feparately  in  fmall 
pots  of  rich  earth,  plunging  thto  alfo  in  the  hot- 
bed, giving  fliade,-  water,  and  frefh  air ;  to  which 
laft  haiden  them  by  degrees,  till  they  bear  it  fully. 
In  Odlober  they  xliuft  be  removed  into  a  good 
ftove. 

(11.)  CANNi,  in  the  ancient  pharmacy  and  bo- 
tany, denoted  the  calami/Cs  aromaticust  or,  accord- 
ing to  pthers,  cajjia  fijlida. 

(III.)  Canna  likewife  denotes  a  fort  of  long 
meafure,  otherwife  called  by  rtiodem  authors  a 
CANE,  by  the  Latins  calamus,  and  in  Scripture 
a  reed. 

Canna  major,  )  names  given  by  fome  anato- 

Canna  minor,)  mifts  to  the  greater  and  lef- 
fer  bones  of  the  leg.  See  Anatomy,  J 157,  and  158. 

CANNAbACEOUS,  adj.  hempen.  Afi. 

♦  CANNABINE.  adj.  Icannalnnus^  Latin.] 
Hempen. 

CANNABIS,  in  botany,   hemp;  a  gertus  of 

the  pentandria  order,  belongii^  to  the  dioccia' 

•  .  clafs 
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clais  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing  under  the  53d  order,  Scabridae.  The  calyx 
of  the  male  is  quinquepartite,  with  no  corolla.  In 
the  female  t^e  calyx  is  monophyllous,  entire,  and 
gaping  at  the  fide ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  two 
ftyies :  the  fruit  is  a  nut,  bivalved,  within  the 
clofed  calyx.  Of  this  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz. 
Cannabis  sativa.  It  is  propagated  in  the  rich 
fenny  parts  of  Lincolnihire  in  great  quantities,  for 
its  barky  which  is  ufeful  for  cordage,  cloth,  &c. 
and  the  feeds  abound  with  oil.  Hemp  is  always 
fown  on  a  deep,  moid,  rich,  foil,  fuch  as  is  found 
in  Holland,  Lincolnihire,  and  the  fens  of  the  ifland 
of  Ely,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage, 
as  it  might  be  in  many  other  parts  of  England 
where  there  is  a  foil  ai  the  fame  kind ;  but  it  will 
not  thrive  on  clayey  or  ftiff  cold  land.  The  ground 
on  which  hemp  is  to  be  fown,  fliould  be  well 
ploughed*  and  made  very  fine  by  harrowing.  A- 
bout  the  middle  of  April  the  feed  may  be  fown ; 
bulbelfl  is  the  ufuala  Uowance  for  an  acre,  but  3% 
arc  fuflScient.  In  the  choice  of  the  feed,  the  heavi- 
eft  and  brighteft  coloured  ihould  be  preferred 
and  particular  care  ihould  be  had  to  the  kernel  of 
the  feed.  For  the  greater  certainty  in  this  mat- 
ter fome  of  the  fe^s  ^ould  be  cracked,  to  fee 
whether  they  have  the  germ  or  future  plant  per- 
fe<5t ;  for.  In  fome  places,  the  male  plants  are 
drawn  out  too  foon  from  the  female,  i.  e,  before 
they  have  impregnated  the  female  plants  with  the 
farina;  in  which  cafe,  though  the  feeds  produced 
by  thefe  females  may  fecm  good  to  the  eye,  yet 
they  will  not  grow ;  according  to  the  dodtrine  of 
Linnaeus.  See  Botany,  §  83—76.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  hoed  out  in 
the  fame  manner  as  turnips,  leaving  them  two  feet 
apart;  obferve  alfo  to  cut  down  all  the  weeds, 
which,  if  well  performed,  and  in  dry  weather, 
wiH  deflroy  them.  This  crop,  however,  will  re- 
quire a  fecond  hoeing,  in  about  fix  weeks  after 
the  firft  ;  and,  if  this  is  well  performed,  the  crop 
will  require  no  further  care.  The  firft  feafon  for 
pulling  hemp  is  ufually  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
Suft.  when  they  begin  to  jjuU  what  they  call  the 
Jmlfle  bempf  bemg  that  which  is  compofpd  of  the 
male  pbnts ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  to  de- 
fer this  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer,  un- 
til thofc  male  plants  have  fully  flied  their  farina 
Or  duft,  without  which  the  feeds  will  prove  only 
«mpty  hufks.  Thefe  male  plants  decay  foon  af- 
ter they  have  Ihed  their  farina.  The  fecond  pull- 
ing is  a  little  after  Michaelmas,  when  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  This  is  ufually  called  AarU  hemp^  and 
confifls  of  the  female  plants  which  were  left.  This 
karle  hemp  is  bound  in  bundles  of  a  yard  compafs. 
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Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  who  diftributed  them  to 
the  members,  and  other  gentlemen  who  Appeared 
likely  to  cultivate  them ;  and  from  experiments 
made  in  confequence,  the  plant  has  been  foiind 
to  fucceed  perfe<5Hy  in  this  climate.  The  firft  trials 
were  rather  unpromifing,  the  hemp  produced  fVom 
the  foreign  feeds  proving  of  very  little  value.  But 
the  rev.  Dr  Hinton  of  Northwold,  who  made  the 
above  trial  in  1786,  having  accidentally  faved.fome 
ripe  feeds  of  that  crop,  fowed  them  in  May  1 787, 
on  a  fpot  of  good  tod.  They  came  up  well,.and 
attained  as  much  perfedion  as  ordinary  liemp. 
The  produce,  when  drefled,  weighed  at  the  ^ate 
of  95  ft.  7  lb.  ta  oz.  i^er  acre,,(being  above  30'ftone 
more,  he  fays,  than  the  ufual  qrops  of  hemp  in 
that  neighbourhood ;  and  at  the  rate  of  3  bulhels 
a  pecks  and  a  half  a  pint  of  feed  per  acre  were  D- 
ved.  Dr  Hinton  fuppofes  that  the  feeds  brought 
from  China  failed  principally,  if  not  entirely,  by- 
having  been  two  years  old,  at  .'which  age  htirip- 
feed  feldom  vegetates.  Now  that  it  is  found  to 
ripen  with  us,  freih  feedq  .can  ^ways  be  obtauj- 
cd.  It  will  yet,  however,  require  a  few  years  to 
determine  whether  .this  ipccies  will  continue  to 
retain  its  great  fize,  or. will  degenen'ite  and  )?^- 
Come  the  common  hemp  of  Europe,.  From  th/e 
leaves  of  hemp  pounded  and  boiled  in  the  water, 
the  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies' prepare  aniiitoxicii- 
ting  liquor  of  which,  they  are  very  .fon^,  Xl^c 
plant  when  frefh,  ha?  a  rank  narcotic  iinell ;  the 
water  in  which  the  ftal^cs  are  foakcd  in  order  to 
feparate  the  tough  rind  For' mechanio  ufes,  is  Paid 
to  be  violently  poifonous,  and  to  p^-oduge  its  k- 
feds  almoft  as  foon  as  drank*  The  feeds  aJfo  have 
fome  fmell  of  the  herb,  and  their  tafte  is  undupus 
and  fwt-etiai :  they  are  recommeiKied,  boiled  in 
milk,  or  triturated  with  water  into  au'emwllSon, 
againft  coughs,  heat  of  qrine,  and  the  like, ,  They 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  ufcful  in  incontinence  of  urine, 
and  for  reftraining  venefeal  appetites :  but  expe- 
rience does  not  warrant  their  having  any  yirtuej 
of  that  kind. ^      i  -f^^" 

'   CANNACORUS,  in  .botany,  a  fyndnimc  W-d 
by  Toumefort,  for  the  Canna, 

CANN^,  in  ancient  geography,  i'town  6i 
Apulia,  m  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Aufidus,  rendered  famous  by  a.terrible  over- 
throw which  the  Romans  received  from  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hannibal.  The  Roman  coni'uk 
-Emihus  Paulus  and  Terentiiis  Varr6,  being  ai  - 
thonfed  by  the  fenate  to  quit  the.defenfive  plan, 
and  take  the  chance  of  a  battle,  marchetl  from 
Canufium,  and  encamped  a  few  miles  eoft,  i;Uuo 
niiequahdivifions,  with  the  Aufidus  between  thei. . 


according  to  the  ftatute  mcafure,  which  are  laid    In  this  pofition  they  meant  to  wait  for  an  oppoi- 

-  "     -        "-- ^ -*  *•—  --^  '-    tumty  of  engaging  to  advantage;  but  Hannibal, 

whole  cntical  fituation  in  a  defolate  country,  witi  - 
out  refuge  or  allies,  could  admit  of  no  dcla\, 
found  means  to  inflame  the  vanity  of  Varro  by 
fome  trivial  advanUges  in  Ikiriniihes  betvvceu.th;i 
light  horfe.  V»to,  elated  with  this  fuccefs  de- 
termined to  bring  matters  to  a  fpcedy  cooclufion. 
The  Romans  were  vaftly  fuperior  in  number  ta  tliJ 
Carthaginians ;  but  the  latter  were  fuperior  in  ca- 
valry.   The   arniy   of  the   former  cOAlifted 


in  the  fun  for  a  few  days  to  dry ;  and  then  it  is 
ftacked  up,  or  houfed  to  keep  it  dry  till  the  feed 
can  be  threfhed  out.  An  acre  of  hemp,  on  a  rich 
foil,  will  produce  near  three  quarters  of  feed 
which,  togetiier  with  the  unwrought  hemp,  is 
worth  from  L.  6  to  L.  8.  Hemp  is  efteemed  very 
effedhia}  for  deftroying  weeds :  but  tl?is  it  accom- 
pliihe*  by  impoverilhing  the  ground,  and  thus 
robbing  them  of  their  nourishment ;  f  j  that  a  crop 
of  it  muft  not  be  repeated  on  the  fame  fpot.  Some 
feeds  of  a  large  kind  of  hcmyj  grov\  i  i^:  in  China, 
were  lately  fent  by  the  Eaft  India  Ccm^any  to  tlie 
Vot-  IV.  Part  IL 


87*000  men ;  that  of  Jfie  latter  of  40^000  foot  and 
hoife.     \Vithout  cutciiii^  into  ti;e  pari^ 
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cutos  of  the  battle,  which  is  fully  narrated  by 
the  Rotnati  hiftorians,  it  is  fuflicient  to  fay,  that,  by 
Hannibal's  wife  diftribution  of  his  forces,  the  Ro- 
mans were  foon  fiirrounded  and  their  numbers- 
and  bravery  only  ferved  tp  render  the  (laughter 
tnore  defperately  bloody.  The  whole  plain  was 
^t  laft  coveted  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  info- 
much  that  Hannibal  himfelf,  thinking. the  butchery 
top  terrible,  ordered  his  men  to  put  a  ftop  to  it. 
There  is  a  great  difagreement  among  authors,  as 
to  the  number  of  Romans  killed  a^d  taken  at  the 
1)attlc  of  Cannae.  According  to  Livy  therepublic  loft 
50,000  men,  including  the  auxiliaries.  According 
to  Polybius,  of  6000  Roman  horfe,  only  70  efca- 
ped  to  Venufia  with  Varro,  and  3ooof  theauKiliary 
norfc;  70,000  of  the  Roman  foot  died  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  13,000  were  made  prifoners.  Ac- 
cording to  Dionyfiua  of  Halicarnaflus,  of  6000 
horfe,  only  370  efcaped  the  general  daughter,  and 
of  80,000  foot,  3000  only  were  left.  The  moft 
moderate  computation  makes  the  number  of  R6- 
'luans  killed  to  amount, to  45,000,  among  whom 
were  -flSirtilius  Paulus  the  conful,  and  the  pro-co^- 
'Ibls  Seryflius  and  Attilius.  The  fcene  of  adion 
*is  marked  by  the  name  6f  P«s«o  di  Sangue  the 
*tield  of  l)lood.  Thefe  plainS  have  more  than  once 
firtc^  the  Punic  war,  afforded  room  for  men  to 
'murder  each  other.  Melo  of  Ban,  after  raifing 
'theftahdirdof  reVoltagiainft  the  Greek  emperors, 
and  defeating  their  generals  in  feveral  engagements, 
y$^^  at  laft  routed  here  in  1019,  by  the  Captain  fto- 
'larius;  Jbiit  of  250  Norman  adventurers,  the  flow- 
er of  Melo's  army,  only  10  efcaped  the  flaughter. 
In  laoi,  the  Abp.  ©^Palermo  and  his  rebellions 
afTociates,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  non- 
age  of  Frederick  of  Suabia,  were  cut  to  pieces  at 
Cannsc  by  Walter  de  Brienne,  fent  by  the  Pope 
'  to  defend  the  young  kihg's  dominions.  The  tra- 
ces t)f  this  townfire'  very  faint,  confifting  of  frag- 
ments of  altars,  cpraices»  gates,  walls,  vaults,  and 
under-ground  gran5lrle$."  It  was  deftroyed  the 
•year  before  the  battle;  bufbeing  rebuilt,  became 
an  epifcopal  fee  in  the  infancy  of  Chriftianity.  It 
-wstfi  agairr  ruined  in  the  6th  century,  but  feems 
to  have  fubfifted  many  ages  later ;  for  we  read  of 
its  contehding  with  Barletta  for  the  territory, 
which  till  then  had  been  ertjoyed  in  common  by 
them ;  and  in  ia84>  Charles  I.  iffued  an  edidl  for 
dividing  the  lands,  to  prevent  all  future  litigation. 
The  profperity  of  the  towns  along  the  coaft,  which 
increafed  in  wealth  and  population,  by  embarka- 
tions for  the  Crufadoes  and  by  traffic,  proved  the 
annihilation  of  the  great  inland  cities;  and  Cannae 
was  probably  abandoned  entirely  before  the  end 
•of  the  13th  century.  Mr  Walker  feenas  to  mif- 
tike  it  for  Cannuium,  as  bf  a  reference  to  Ca- 
NOSA,  he  appears  to  reckon  it  the  fame  with  that 
modem  town  of  Naples.  The  modem  name  of 
Cannse,  if  it  exifts  at  all,  is  Canne. 

C ANKAR£S,  a  nation  of  S.  American  Indians 
in  the  province  of  Quito,  in  Peru. 

CANNAT,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  the  ci-d&- 
vant  Provence. 

CANNAY,  one  of  the  Weftem  Ifles  of  Scot- 
land, SW.  of  Sky.  It  is  fertile  and  verdant ; 
and  has  vaft  ranges  <rf  balaHic  pillars,  rifing  above 
each  other,  from  the  fea,  fomewbat  refembling 


the  Giant's  Cauibway  in  Ireltod.  See  Basaltis. 

^  5- 

CANNE,  a  ruinous  town  in  Naples,  in  the 
territ ory  of  Bari.    See  C  a  n  n  /&. 

CANNEH.    See  Calnem. 

(x.)  CANNEL,  oc  Catnel,  a  village  in  Suf- 
folk, E.  of  Needwood  foreft, 

(2.)  Camnel  coal.  See  Ampelites,  and  Ca- 
nal coal. 

CANNEQUINS,  in  commerce,  wWte  cotton 
cloths  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  are  a 
proper  commodity  for  trading  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  particularly  about  the  rivers  Senega  and 
Gambia.  They  are  folded  fquare,  and  are  about 
8  ells  long. 

CANNES,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  ci-devant 
province  of  Provence,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Medi« 
terranean,  with  a  harbour  and  a  caftle.  Lon.  5 . 4  7* 
E.  Lat.  43.  34.  N. 

CANNE  VAROLA,  a  name  given  by  Aldrovan- 
dus  to  the  leffer  reed  fparrow,    See'FKiiTGiLLA. 

( I .)  •  CANNIBAL.  «.  /:  An  anthropophagite ; 
a  man-eater. —The  cannihaU  themfelves  eat  no 
man's  fleih,  of  thofe  that  die  of  themfelves,  but 
of  fuch  as  are  flain.  Bacon  — They  were  little  bet- 
ter than  canibahy  who  do  hunt  one  another;  and 
he  that  hath  moft  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  doth  eat 
and  devour  all  hi 3  fellows.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

It  was  my  hint  to  fpeak, 
,    Of  the  eannibats  that  each  other  eat ; 

The  anthropophap.  Sbakefpeare. 

The  captive  eannibalf  oppreft  with  chains, 

Ytt  braves  his  foes,  reviles,  provokes,  difdams; 

Of  nature  fierce,  untameable  and  proud ; 

He  bids  defiance  to  the  gaping  croud ; 

And  fpent  at  laft,  and  fpeechlefs  as  he  lies. 

With  fiery  glances  mocks  their  rage  and  dies. 

Gran'vitle, 
—If  an  eleventh  commandment  had  been  given, 
Thou  (halt  not  eat  human  flefh  ;»would  not  thefe 
canrtibah  have  efteemed  it  more  difficult  than  all 
the  reft  ?  Bentlcy. 

(a.)  Cannibals.    See  Anthropophagi. 

*  CANNIBALLY.  ad'v.  [from  cannibair\  In 
the  manner  of  a  cannibal.— Before  Corioli,  he 
fcotcht  him  and  notcht  him  like  a  carbinado.— 
Had  he  been  cannibaUj  given,  he  might  hare  broil- 
ed, anil  eaten  him  too.  Shakejpeare. 

CANNINGTON.  a  town  in  Somerfetfhire,  3 
"miles  from  Bridge  water. 

CANNINGS,  Bishops,  near  Devizes,  Wilts, 
CANNIONS,  n,f:obf,  a  kind  of  boot  hofe. 

♦  CANNIPERS. «./.  [corrupted  from  callipers ; 
which  fee.J  The  fquame  is  taken  by  hair  of  can- 
nipersy  or  two  rulers  clapped  to  the  fide  of  a  tree, 
meafuring  the  diftauce  between  them.  Mortimer  s 
Hu/bandry, 

(i.)  CANNOCK,  or  Cahvot  stone,  a  bafe 
fort  of  iron  or?,  in  the  Staffordftiire.  mines,  of 
which  the  coarfeft  metal  is  made. 

(«.)  Cannock.    See  Cank. 

(i.)  ♦  CANNON.  «./  lamHOUf  Fr.  from  cannat 
Lat.  a  pipe,  meaning  a  large  tube.]  i.  A  great 
gun  for  battery,  a.  A  gun  larger  than  can  be 
managed  by  the  hand.  They  are  of  fo  many  fizcs 
that  they  decn?afe  in  the  bore  from  a  ball  of  43 
pounds  to  a  ball  of  5  ounces. 

.„™„,  Google         A£ 
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As  cannons  overcharg'd  wiUi  double  cracks. 
So  they  redoubled  ftrokes  upon  the  foe. 

Sbahjpeare. 
• — He  hath  left  all  the  cannon  he  had  taken ;  and 
now  he  fent  all  his  great  cannon  to  a  garrifon.  Cla- 
rcTidon. — ^The  making,  or  price,  of  thefe  gunpow- 
<it.-r  inftruments,  is  extremely  expenfive,  as  may 
ix?  eafily  judged  by  the  weight  of  their  materials ; 
a  whole  cannon  weighing  commonly  8000  pounds ; 
a  half  cannon  5000;  a  culverin,  4500;  a  demi- 
culverin  3000;  which,  whether  it  be  in  iron  or 
hrafs,  mult  needs  be  very  coftly.  Wtlkins. 

(a.)  Cannon,  is  more  accurately  defined,  a 
military  engine  for  throwing  balk,  &c.  by  the  help 
<>f  G  u  N  po WDE R.  The  invention  of  brais  cannon 
is  by  Lane^'  afcribed  to  J.  Owen :  he  iays,  that 
they  were  nrft  known  in  En^gland,  in  1535  ;  but 
yet  acknowledges,  that,  in  1346,  there  were  four 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  Efaglifli  army,  at  the  battle 
«f  Crtrfly,  and  thaj  fhefc  were  the  firft  that  were 
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the  faces  of  a  parapet,  and  produce  incredible  ha- 
voc among  the  men  by  the  fragments  of  the  ftones, 
&c.  A  fliip  may  alio  retreat  when  ftie  finds  it 
too  dangerous  to  remain  longer  expofed  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  or  when  her  own  fire  cannot  pro- 
duce  the  dcfired  efFedt.  Finally,  the  fluctuating 
fituation  of  a  fhip,  and  of  the  element  on  which 
fhe  refts,  renders  the  eflfeifts  of  bombs  very  uncer- 
tain, and  altogether  deftroys  the  effects  of  the  r/>o- 
cbet  or  rolling  and  bounding  fhot,  which  is  fo 
pernicious  and  deftru(5live  in  a  fortrefs  or  land  en- 
gagemerit.  The  chief  inconveniency  to  which  a 
ibip  is  expofed,  on  the  "contrary,  is,  that  the  low- 
laid  cannon  in  a  fort  near  the  brink  of  the  fea, 
may  ftrikc  her  repeatedly  on  or  under  the  furface 
of  the  water,  fo  as  to  fink  her  before  lier  cannon-^ 
ade  can  have  any  confiderable  efl^cacy., 

( I.)  *  7(7  Cannonade.  V. «.  [from  cannon^  To 
fire  upon  with  cannon. 

(2.)  ♦  To  Cannonade,  r.  «,  To  play  the  great 


known  in.  France.    Kn^  Mezcray  r^lafes,  that    guns ;  to  batter  or  attack  with  great  guns.— Botlr 

king  Edward,  by  5  or  6  pieces  of  cannon,  ftruck ' j-^-n  *i. a..- —  j^-   «*_.!. 

terror  into  the  French  army,  it  beiiii|;  ^he  firft  time 
they  bad  fecn  any  of  thefe  thundern^g  machines ; 
though  others  affirm  that  cannon  were  known  air 
fo  in  France  at  the  lame  time  j  but  that  the  French 
king,  i«  his  hurry  to  attack  the  Englifli,  and  in   *by  bullets,  although  ij  htTicannon-Jbot,  Wifeman^s 


axmies  cannonaded  all  the  enfuing  day.  Tatler, 

*  Cannon-ball.   I  Cannon-shot.  j».  /. 

♦  Cannon-bwllkt.)  [from  cannon^  balU  htdl- 
/rf,  and  Jbot]  The  balls  which  are  (hot  from  great- 
guns. — He  reckons  thpfe  for  wounds  that  are  made 


cqtifidcncc  of  vidtor)',  left  all  his  cannon  behind 
him  as  lifelefs  incumbrances.  See  Artillery, 
4  4  and  5.  The  Germans  carry  the  invention  farther 
^ck>  and  attribute  it  to  Albertus  Magnus,  a 
Dominican  monk,*  about  A,  D.  1250.  Voffius 
rejedts  all  thefe  opinions,  and  finds  cannon  in 
China  almoft  1700  years  ago.  According  to  him, 
they  were  mounted  by  the  emperor  Kitey,  A.  D, 
85  -  For  ftirther  particulars  of  their  hiftorj',  parts, 
proportions,  management,  operation,  and  ed'et^s, 
fee  Gun  and  Gunnery..  For  the  calling  of  them| 

fee  FOUKDERY. 

(3.)  Cannon.    See  Canon,  §  i.  Jgf.  8* 
( I-)  CANNONADE,  »./  Cannon  fhoti  Baiity^ 

(i.)  Cannonade,  the  application  of  artillery  to    good  fkill  did  much  endamage  the  forces  of  the 
the  purpofes  of  war,  or  the  diredion  of  its  eftbrts    fang.  Hajward, 


Surgery, — Let  a  carmon-bullet  pafs  through  a  roomy 
it  muft  ftrike  fucceflively  the  two  fides  of  the 
room.  Locke, 

CANNONBY,  a  village  near  Maryport,  Cum- 
berland. 
tANNON-FROME,  near  Hereford. 
*  CANNDNIER.  «./.  [from  cannon-]  The  en- 
gineer that  manages  the  cannon.— 

Give  me  the  cups ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  fpeak. 
The  trumpets  to  the  cannonier  without. 
The  cannon?  to  the  heav'ns,  the  heav'ns  to 
earth.  Sbakejpean. 

-^A  third  was  a  moft  excellent  cannonier^  whofe 


againft  fome  diftant  obje^  intended  to  be  (eif  ed 
or  deftroyed,  as  a  (hip,  battery^  or  fortrefs.  See 
Gunnery.  As  a  lai^e  fliip  of  war  may  6e  cpn- 
fidered  as  a  combination  of  floa^ng  batteries^  it 
is  evident,  that  the  efforts  of  her  artillery  muft 
be  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  a  fortrefs  on  the 
fea-coaft^  that  is  to  fay,  in  genial;  becaufe,  oij 


CANNONS,  the  name  of  4  villages ;  vu.  x. 
in  Efleqc,  near  Nettlefwell :  a.  in  Middlefex,  near 
Edgew^re :  3,  in  ^e  parifh  of  Banfeead,  Surry ; 
and  4.  Little  Cannons,  in  Shenley  parifh,  Hert- 
^rdfhire. 

♦  Cannon-shot.    See  Cannon-ball. 

Cannons-leigh^  a  village  in  Devonfhire|  be- 


fonie  particular  occafions,  her  fituation  may  be  tween  Tiverton  and  Wellington 
extremely  dangerouar,  and  her  cannonading  mcf-  *  CANNOT.  A  word  compounded  of  can 
fedtual.  Her  fuperiority  confiftii  in  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  as  the  power  of  bringing  her  diflwent 
batteries  to  converge  to  one  point;  of  fhiftinf 
the  line  of  her  attack  fo  as  to  do  the  greatcft  po£ 
fihle  execution  againfl  the  enemy,  or  to  lie  where 
fhe  will  be  the  leall  expofed  tp  his  Oiot ;  and  chief- 
ly becaufe,  by  employing  a  much  greater  number 
of  cannon  againit  a  fort  than  it  can  poITibly  return, 
the  impreflion  of  her  artillery  againft  ft  one  walls 
foon  becomes  decifive  and  iirefiilible.  Eefides 
thefe  advantages  in  the  attack,  fhe  is  alfo  greatly 
fuperior  in  point  of  defence ;  becaufe  the  cannon 


CANNOT. 

and  not:  noting  inability. — I  car.not  but  believe 
many  a  child  cati  tell  20,  long  before  he  Has  an  idea 
of  infinity  at  all.  Locke, 

Cannot  stone.    See  Cannock,  N®  i. 

Cannula,  or  can u la,  in  furgery,  a  tube 
made  of  different  metals,  principally  of  filver  and 
lead,  but  fometimes  o(  iron.  They  are  introdu- 
ced into  hollow  ulcers,  in  order  to  facilitate *a 
difcharge  of  pus  or  any  other  fubflapce ;  or  into 
wounds,  either  accidental  or  artifiicia!,  of  the 
farge  cavities,. as  the  thorax  or  abdomen:  they 
are  ufed  in  the  operation  of  bronchotomy ;  and, 


Ihot,  paffiog  with  rapidity  through  her  fides,  fel-  by  fomc,  after  cutting  for  the  ftone,  as  a  drain  for 
dom  do  any  execution  out  of  the  line  of  their  urine.  Other  cannulas  are  ufed  for  introducing 
flight,  or  occafion  much  jni&hief  by  their  fplint-  cauteries,  either  a(5tual  or  potential,  into  hollow 
ers  J  whereas  they  very  foon  (hatter  and  dcilroy    parts,  10  order  to  guard  tlie  parts  adjacent  to  that 
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-  to  be  cauterized,  from  injury, 
irous  figures ;  oval,  round,  and  crooked. 

( I.)  CANO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Nejrro- 
land,  bounded  by  Zaari  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Niger  on  the  S.  the  kingdom  of  Agade^  on  the  W. 
and  that  of  Cafiina  on  th?  E.  Some  of  t^e  inha- 
bitants are  herdfmen,  and  others  till  the  ground 
and  dwell  in  villages.  It  produces  corn,  rice,  and 
Qotton.  It  has  many  df  forts,  and  mountains  co- 
vered with  woods,  in  wh^ch  are  wild  citrons  antj 
l^mon  trees. 

(a.)  Cano,  a  town  in  the  above  kh^dc.i^,  (N**  lO 
The  walls  and  houfes  are  made  of  clay,  and  tlie 
{principal  inhabitants  are  merchants.  Lon,  16. 
i8.E,  Lat.  ai.5.  N. 

*  CANO  A.    See  Canoe. 
.  CANOjplA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  MUanefe^ 
featcd  on  the  Ay.  bank  of  Lago  Maggiora,  or  the 
Greater  Lake :  30  mile^  \Y,  of  Como,    Lon.  8. 
.  47-  E.  Lat.  45-  SS'  N. 

CANOBUS.    See  Canopus,  N**  3,  and  4. 

CAN  OB  y,  [from  c^uoblum^  Lat.  a  ipoi^aftery,] 
a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfries-fliire,  on  tjie 
borders  of  Er^gfand,  about  9'  miles  long  from'  E,  tp 
W.  and  6  bro,ad  from  N.  to  S.  containing  22,566 
acres  of  ground,  of -which  abput'ij^poo  are  arable. 
The  <:lin\ate  is  healthy,  though  wet,  and  the  foil 
moftly  Hght  loam ;  affording  early  and  plentiful 
crops.  The  parilh  abounds  in  woods,  orchards, 
limcrftone,  coal,  and  free-ftpne.  It  has  been 
greatly  improved  within  thefc  22  years,  ty  the 
I),  of  Buccl^ugh,  the  proprietor :  awd  the  rpads 
(fpnpevly- often  impafrable,J  and  l)ridgcs,  are  ex- 
cellent. The  population,  in  1794,  as  ftated  by 
tl  e  rev.  Mr  Ruil'el,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair, 
was  1725.  It  had  increafcd  no  lefs  than  992,  (i^jce 
1755.  '  There  wcvc  407  horfes;  about  2500  flieep, 
»jj9  fwiiie,  •and^5i6  o^i^k  pttle  in  the  parifli,  in 

1794'- 

( ^.)  *  qANOf..  Canoa.  ».  /,  A  boat  made  by 
cvitting  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  a  hplipw  vcflcl. — 
Otliers  made  rafts  of  wood,  others  drvlfed  the 
bpat  of  one  tree,  called  the  canoa^  which  (he  Gauls, 
upon  the  Rhp^e,  uf^d  in  aflifting  the  trani^pita- 
tJon  of  Hanmbj^rs'army.  J^ulctgh. — ^Tn'a  war  a* 
gainft  Semiramis,  they  had  4060  monoxyla,  or  ca- 
noesi  of  one  piece  of  timber.*  Arbittbnot  on  Coins, 
'  (2.)  Canoes  are  (ometimesi  fqpncd  of  fcvtral 
-pieces  of  bark  put  together.  Canoes  are  of  va- 
rious'fizes,  according  to  the  ufes  for  which  they 
m  y  be  defigned>  or  the  cpuntrie^  wherein  they 
are  formed.  The  largest  are  ri[^ade  of  the  cotton 
tree;  fome.of  them  will  carry  between  20  and 
30  hoglheads  of  fiigar  or*  molaffcS.  Some  are 
made  t(^  Qapy  (ail :  and  for  tliis  purpofe  arc  fleep- 
ed  in  water  till  thpy  become  pliant;  after  which 
their  fides  are  cxten'ded,  and  itrbng  beams  placed 
between  themt  on  which  a  deck  is  afterwaixis 
laid  that  ferves  to  fuppprt  their  fides.  The  other 
forts  very  rarely  cairy  ^ail*  nnlefs  when  going  be- 
fore the  wind;  their  Culs  av'e  n^adc  of  fiiort  filk 


j.rafs  or  ruHies.  Th'ev  are  cpmjApnly  row^l  wUh 
paddies,  which  are  pieces  gf  light  wood  fome- 
tvhat  refembling  a  com-/hovel  \  and,  fnftead  of 
rowing  with  it  horizontally  like  an  par,  they 
hianage  it  perpendicularly.  Tlie  fmall  amoes  are 
\cry  naiTow',  having  oinly  room  for  one  perfon  in 
i);cadih,'  and  feven  or  eight  Iength>^•}ife.    'Tha 
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They  are  of  va-  rowers,  who  are  generally  American  Indians,  ^ 
very  expert  in  managing  their  paddles  uniformiy, 
and  in  balancing  the  canoes  with  their  bodies; 
which  would  be  difficult  for  a  ftrangerto  do,  how 
well  accuftomed  foever  to  the  c(Snduding  of  Eu- 
ropean boats,  becaufe  the  canoes  are  extremely 
light,  and  liable  to  be  overturned.  The  Ameri- 
can Indians,  when  they  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
landing  to  avoid  a  water-fall,  or  of  c^ofling  the 
land  from  one  river  tq  another,  carry  their  canots 
on  their  heads,  till  they  arrive  at  a  place  where 
they  can  launch  them  a^ain.  This  is  the  general 
conflrudion  of  canoes,  and  method  of  managing 
them:  but  fome  nations  have  veflels  under  this 
name,  which  differ  coiifiderably  firom  thefe;  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland^  Iludfon's  bay,  Ota- 
heite,'  &c. 

CANO.GE,  a  town  of  Indoftan  Proper,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Gan^res,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Calini ;  1 27  miles  SE.  of  Agnu  Lon.  80.  ij.  E. 
Lat.  27.  3.  N. 

(L)  *  CANON.  «./.  [««-w.]  I.  A  role ;  a  law. 
— The  tnith  is,  they  are  rules  and  canons  of  that 
law,  which  is  written  in  all  men's  hearts;  the 
church  had  for  ever,  no  lefs  than  now,  ftood 
bound  to  obferve  them,  whether  the  apoftle  had 
ipentioned  them,  or  no.  //<w/trr.— His  books  are 
almoft  the  VC17  canon  to  judge  both  dodrine  and 
difciple  by.  Hooker.— 

Religious  canonSf  civil  laws  are  cnieJ; 

Then  what  fhould  war  be?  SJbai'cJfiear^, 

— Canons  in  Ipgick  are  fuch  as  thefe :  every  part 
of,!  divifion,  fingly  taken,  muft  contain  lefs  than 
file  whole ;  and'  a  definition  muft  be  peculiar  and 
proper  to  the  thin^  defined,  ff^atts.  2.  The  laws 
made  by  ecclt^fiaftical  councils. — Canon  law  is 
that  law,  which  is  made  and  ordained  in  a  gem*- 
ral  council,  or  provincial  fynod  of  the  churc^t- 
AyViffe. — Thefe  w<re  looked  on  as  lapfed  perfon s, 
and  great  feverities  of  penance  were  prefcribed 
them,  by  the  canons  bf  Ancyra.  Stiltingfleet,  j?- 
The  books  of  Holy  Scripture;  or  the  great  rule. 
— Canon  alfo  denotes  thofe  books  of  Scriptun?, 
which  aii:  received  as  infpircd  and  canonical,  to 
diftinguifn  them  from  eithet-  profane,  apocryphal; 
or  difputed  books.  ..Thus  we  fay,  that  Genefis  is 
part  of  the?  facred  canon  of  t^e  Scripture.  AjUffe. 

4.  A  dignitat-y  in  cathedral  churches. — For  deans, 
and  canons  J  or  {irebends,  of  catliedra!  churchcf, 
they  wefe  of  preat  ufe  In  the  church ;  they  were 
tp  be  of  counfcl  with  the  bilhop  for  his  revenue, 
And  for  his  government  in  canTes  ecclefiaAicai. 
Bheott—  .  * 

Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air. 
And  longs  to  b*.*  yi canon  there,       '     ^ 
A  canon .'  that's  a  place  too  mean : 
No,  doctqr,  you  mall  be  a  dean  : ' 
Two  dozen  canons  round  your  ftall, 
Arid  You  the  tyrant  o'er  them  all.      •  ^     Szvlft* 

5.  Cc^ncns  Rjegular,  Such  as  are  placed  in  monaf- 
tcrieS.  -^j'/i^>. '  6*  Canons  Secular.  Lay  canon?, 
who  have  been,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  admitted 
i\ito  (bme  chaj)ti*rs.*  7.  [Amongchirufgeons.]  An 
mftrirment  u(hl  in  fewhig  u|)  wounds.  Diff.  8. 
A  large  fort  ot  prfntirjjj  letter,  probably  fo  caiW, 
from  being  firft  dfcd  in  printing  a  book  of  <:anon'f ; 
or  perhaps  from  its  iize,  and  therefore  "properly 
Vntten  cin^non."        '     •       '   - 

(II.)  Canon, 
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(n.)  Canon,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  (f  I.  def,    temporary  with  the  apoftles  thcmfclrcii. 
a.)  is  a  rule,  either  of  dodtrine  or  difciphne,  eni- 
aited  efpecially  by  a  council,  and  confirmed  by 
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the  authority  of  the.fovereign.  Canons  are  pro 
perly  decifions  pf  matters  of  religion ;  or  regula- 
tions of  the  policy  and  difcipline  of  a  church, 
made  by  councils,  either  general,  national,  or 
provincial.  Such  are  the  canons  of  the  council 
pt  Nice,  or  Trent,  &c.  There  have  been  various 
colleftioas  of  the  canons  of  the  Eaftem  councils ; 
but  4  principle  ones,  each  ampler  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  firft,  according  to  Uflier,  A.  D. 
3  So,  contained  only  thofe  of  the  firft  oecumenical 
council,  and  the  firft  provincial  ones :  they  were 
but  164  in  number.  To  thefe,  Dionyfius  Exigu- 
us,  in  510,  added  the  50  canons  of  the  apodles, 
(fee  $  V.  N**  a.)  and  thofe  of  the  other  general 
councils.  The  Greek  canons  in  this  ad  colleclion 
end  with  thofe  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  to 
which  are  fubjoined  thofe  of  the  council  of  Sar- 
idica*  and  the  African  councils,  TJ;ie  4th  and 
laft  collection  comes  down  as  low  as  the  ad  coun- 
cil of  Nice ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  Balfamon  and 
"Zonaras  have  commented. 

(III.)  Canon,  (;J  I.  d^f,  3.)  Sec  Bible,  ^  III. 
and  VI.  The  ancient  canon  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  ordinarily  attributed  to  Ezra, 
Avas  divided  into  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
hagiographa ;  to  which  our  Saviour  refers,  Luke, 
xxiv.  45.  -The  fame  divifion  is  alfo  mentioned 
by  Jofephus,  This  is  the  canon  allowed  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  primitive  church,  till  the 
council  of  Carthage ;  and,  according  to  St  Jerom, 
this  confifted  of  no  more  than  a  a  books ;  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet; 
though  at  prefent  they  are  clafl'ed  into  34  divi- 
llons.  That  council  enlarged  the  canon  verycon- 
liderably,  taking  into  it  the  apocryphal  books; 
which  the  council  of  Trent  ferther  enforced,  en- 
joining them  to  be  received  as  books  of  Holy 
"Scripture,  upon  pain  of  anathema.  The  Roman- 
ifts,  in  defence  of  this  cancn,  fay,  that  it  is.  the 
fame  witli  that  of  the  council  of  Hippo,  held  in 
393  ;  and  with  that  of  the  3d  council  of  Carthage, 
In  397,  at  which  were  prefent  46  biihops,  and, 
among  the  reft,  St  Auguftine.  Their  canon  of 
the  New  Teftament,  however,  perfedtly  agrees 
with  ours.  It  confifls  of  books  that  are  well 
known ;  fome  of  which  have  been  untverfally  ac- 
knowledged ;  fuch"  are  the  4  Goipels,  the  A^s 
of  the  Apoftles,  13  Epiftles  of  St  Paul,  ill  of  St 
Peteri  and" x ft  of  St  John:  and  others,  concer- 
ning which  doubts  were  entertained,  but  which 
were  afterwards  received  as  \genuine;  luch.  ar^ 
the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  the  ad 
of  Peter,  the  ad  and  3d  of  John,  that  of  Jud^, 
and.  the  Revelation.  Thefe  books  were  writteh 
at  diflferenftiines,  and  they  are  authenticated,  not 
by  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  mfallible  authority, 
but  by  fuch  evidence  as  is  thdtight  ftifficfent  in  the 
cafe  of  any  other  ancient  wrifiifes.  They  were 
very  extenfively  dilTufed;  and  reafi  in  every  Chrif- 
tian  foclf  ty ;  they  were  valued  &nd  preferved  with 
care  by  the  firft  Chriftians ;  they  were  cited  by 
Chriftian.  writers  of  the  ad,  3d,  and  4th  centuries, 
as  IreiKcas,  Clement  the  Alexandrian, 'T«6rfulliaif, 
Origen,  Eufebius,  5cc.  and  their  genuinenefs  is 
proved  by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  were  con!- 
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Gofpels,  and  moft  of  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  were  collefted  either  by  one  of  the 
apoftles,  or  fome  of  their  difciples  and  fucceflbrs, 
before  the  end  of  the  firft  century.  The  cata* 
logue  of  canonical  books  fumifhed  by  the  more 
ancient  Chriftian  writers,  as  Origen  about  A.  D. 
a  10,  Eufebius  and  Athanafius  in  315,  Epiphani- 
us  in  370,  Jerome  in  38a,  Auftin  in  394,  and 
many  others,  agrees  with  that  which  is  now  re* 
ceived  among  Chriftians.  For  the  time  of 'writing* 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  fee  Mat-t 
THEW,  Mark,  &c. 

(IV.)  Canon,  ($  I.  def,  4,)  is  a  perfon  who  pof- 
fefles  a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  pern 
formance  of  divine  fcr\'ice,  in  a  cathedral,  or  col- 
legiate church.  Canons  are  of  no  great  antiquity  : 
Pafchier  obferves,  that  the  name  was  not  known 
before  Charlemagne ;  at  leaft  the  firft  we  hear  of 
are  in  Gregory  de  Tours,  who  mentions  a  college 
of  canons  mftittited  by  Baldwin  XVI.  abp.  of  that 
city,  in  the  time  of  Clotharius  L  The  common 
opinion  attributes  the  inftitution  of  this  order  to 
Chrodegangus,  biftiop  of  Metz,  about  the  middle 
of  the  8th  century.  Canons  originally  were  only 
pricfts,  or  inferior  ecclefiaftics,  who  lived  in  com- 
munity; refiding  by  the  cathedral  church,  to  af- 
fift  the  biftiop;  depending  entirely  on  his  will; 
fupported  by  the  revenues  of  the  bifhopric ;  and 
living  in  the  (ame  houfe,  as  his  domeftics,  or 
couniellors,  &c.^  They  even  inherited  his  move- 
ables, till  A.  D.'8i7,  *.vhen  this  was  prohibited 
by  the  council  of  Aix-h-Chapelle,  and  a  new  rule 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
appointed  by  Chrodegangus,  and  which  was  ob- 
ferved  for  the  moft  part  in  the  weft  'J  11  the  lath 
century.  By  degrees,  thefe  communities  of  priefts, 
iliaking  off  iheir  dependence,  formed  feparate  bo- 
dies; whereof  the  biihops,  however,  were  ftill 
the  heads.  In  the  loth  century,  there  were  com-* 
munities  of  the  fame  kind,  eftablilhed  even  in 
cities  where  there  were  no  bilhc^s:*  thefe  were 
called  coUrgiates,  as  they  ufed  the  terms  congre- 
gation and  college  indifferently :  the  name  chap- 
ter, how  given  to  thefe  bodies,  being  much  more 
mcxlem.  Under  the  ad  race  of  the  French  kings, 
the  canonical  life  had  fpread  aH'over  the  country; 
and  each  cathedral  had  its  'chapter,  diftin<*t  from 
the  reft  of  the  clergy.  They  had  the  name  canon 
from  the  Greek  j»«w»,  which  fignifies  three  differ- 
ent things ;  a  rule,  a  penfion,  or  fixed  revenue  to 
live  on,  and  a  catalogue  of  matricula ;  all  which 
are  applicable  to  them.  In  lime,  the  canons  freed 
themfelves  froni  their  rules ;  and,  at  length,  they 
ceafed  to  live  in  community :  yet  they  ftill  formed 
bodies ;  pretending  to  other  fun^ions  befides  the 
cele'Bration  of  the'  common  office  in  the  church ; 
yet  airuming  the  rights  of  the  f«'ft  of  the  clergy -j 
makitig  themfelves  a  neccflary  totincil  of  the'bi- 
iho^f ;  taking  upon  them  the  adtniniftratibn  ^  t. 
Rfedurifig'  a  vacancy,  and  the  elc^ion  of  &  bifliop 
to  Tupply'it.  There  a^6.  even  fome  chapters  ex- 
empt from  the  jurifdieiiM  of  the  biftic^,  and 
owning  no  head  but  their  dean.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  cathedral  chaptefe,  collegiate  ones  alfo 
(Continued  to  form  bodied,  after  they  had  aban- 
^ned  living  in  comniutflty.  Canons  are  <^f  y4- 
rious  kinds)  as^  ... 

Xr  CakOns 
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.  7.  Canohs^  carikkal,  whkh 2D^  thofe  attach- 
od,  andy  as  the  Latins  call  it,  incardinati  to  a 
church,  as  a  prieft  is  to  a  jiariih. 

I».  CAKONSy  DOMiciLLARY,  were  young  canons* 
who»  not  being  in  orders^  had  no  right  io  any  par.> 
ticutar  chapters* 

3.  Canohs,  ex^ectative,  were  iticH  My  with- 
out having  any  revenue  or  prebend,  had  the  title 
«nd  dignities  of  canons,  a  voice  in  the  chafer, 
and  a  p1ac/e  in  the  choir}  till  fuch  time  as  a  pre- 
l)end  fbould  fall. 

4.  Canons,  ^oheign,  were  fuch  as  did  not  o^ 
ficiate  in  the  cjnonries  to  which  thej'  belonged. 

3,  Canon Sv  x.ay  or  honorary,  arc  fuch  among 
the  laity  as  have  been  admitted,  out  of  honour 
and  r{:fpe<5t»  into  fome  chapter  of  canons.  Dr 
Johnfon  ($1.  tUf,  6.)  confounds  thefe  with  the 

f%,QVhK%  ^A«ON9. 

6.  Canons,  manstona&y,.  or  resident,  thofe 
who  oflficiatcd  in  their  canpnries. 

7.  CANONS9  REGULAR,  are  thofe  who  Itill  live 
in  community ;  and  who  have,  to  the  pradice  of 
their  rules»  added  the  folcmn  profeflion  of  vowsj 
Thef  are  called  regulars,  to  dtftingui/li  then  from 
thofe  SECULAR  CANONS  wbo  abandon  living  in 
community,  and  obierving  the  canons  made  for 
jthe  maintenance  of  the  ancient  difciplmc  The 
canons  foblifted'  i()  their  fimplicity  dil  the  iith^ 
fome  fay  the  lath  century,  when  xotat  of  them* 
feparating  from  the  community,  got  the  pame  of 
acephalous  priefts,  becaufe  they  declined  to  live 
in  community  with  the  biihop^  and  thoXe  who 
were  left  thenceforth  acquired  the  denomination 
of  canons  regular^  and  adopted  moft  of  the  pro- 
feflions  of  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine.  This  order 
was  brought' iato  England  by  Alddwald,  confeflfor 
to  Henry  I.  who  ere^ed  a  priory  at  Noftel  itt 
Yorkshire ;  and  obtained  for  them  the  church  of 
Carlifle  as  an  epifcopal  fee,  with  the  privilege  of 
chooling  their  own  bifhop.  They  were  iingulairly 
encouraged  by  Henry  I.  who  gave  them  the  priory 
of  Dunilable  iaiio7,  and  by  queen  Maud,  Who, 
in  ixc8,  gave  them  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  London.  Uiider  Edwanl  I.  they  had  53  priories. 

5.  Canons>  secular.    See  N''  5  &  j. 

9»  Canons,  tehtiary,  thofe  who  had  only  th^ 
third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  canonicatc. 

.  (V.)  Canon,  in  eccleilaflical  matters,  is  alio 
«(ed>  I.  by  way  of  ejpcellence,  in  the  HLoraifh 
church,  for  the  fecret  words  of  the  mafs,  from 
.the  preface  to  the  Paten  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  prieft  confecrates  the  hod;  3.  for  the  cata- 
iogue  of  faints  acknowledged  and  canonized  in 
the  .church  of  Rome:  3.  in  monadic  orders,  for 
a  book  wherein  the  religion^  of  every  convent 
^lave  a  fair  tranfcript  of  the  rules  of  theif  order, 
frequently  read  among  them  as  their  local  ftatutes. 
CoDOtt  is  alfo  applied  tc^  other  compoQtions)  a% 

I.  Canon,  PASCHALt  a  table  or  the  moveable 
leaftsy  ihowing  the  day  of  £after,  and  the  other 
feafti  depending  on  it,  for  a  cycle  of  19  years. 
The  pafchal  canon  is  fpppofed  tQ  be  the  calcula- 
tion of  Eufebius  of  Caeian^a,  and  to  have  bisen 
doae  by  order  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

ft.-  Canons,  apostolical,  thofe  which  hav^ 
been  ofually  afcribcd  to  St  Clement.  Beljannin, 
BaroniuSs  ^^-  will  have  them  to  be  genuine  car 
cona  of  the  apoftles:  Cotelerius  obiepreSi  th^ 


they  capnot  be  alcribed  to  the  apoftles  or  ClenMnt, 
becaufe  they  are  not  received  with  other  books  of 
icripture,  are  not  quoted  by  \ht  writers  of  the 
firil  ages,  and  contain  many  thA)gs  not  agreeable 
to  the  apoftolical  times.  Hincmar,  OeMarca,  Beve- 
ridge,  &c.  take  them  to  be  framed  by  the  bilhops 
wl»  were  the  ajpoftles*  difciples  in  the  ad  or  3d 
century ;  but  Daille^  ^c.  maintain  thein  to  have 
been  forged  by  foxae  heretic  in  the  6th  century  ; 
and  S.  fiafnage  coi^e^lures,  that  though  fome  of 
them  are  ancient,  a2)d  coUe^ed  is  the  5th  centur)> 
others  are  not  older  than  the  9^  The  Greek 
church  allow  only  85  of  them,  and  the  Latins  only 
50;  though  there  are  S4  in  the  edition  giyen  of 
them  in  the  Corjpus  Juris  Canonid. 

(VI.)  Canon,  iif  geometry  aiid  algebra^  a  gene- 
iral  rule  for  the  folution  of  all  cafes  of  a  like  na- 
ture with  the  prefent  enquiry.  Thus  every  Lift 
flep  of  an  equation  is, a  canon ;  and,  if  turned  in- 
to words,  becomes  a  rule  to  folve  ^  queftions  of 
thQ  fame  nature  with  that  propofedL 

(Vn.)  Canon^  in  ancient  mufic,  is  a  method  of 
determining  the  intervals  pf  notes.  Ptolemy,  re- 
je<^ing  the  Aridoxenian  vav  of  meafuring  the  in* 
tervals  in  UHific,  by  the  magnitude  of  a  tone, 
(which  was  j(uppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  diapente  and  a  diatenaron,) 
thought  that  mufical  intervals  (hould  be  didin- 
guiihed,  according  tp  the  proportions  which  the 
founds  tcrminatmg  thofe  intervals  bev  to  one  i- 
nothcr,  when  conlidered  according  to  their  degree 
of  acutcnefs  or  gravity ;  which,  before  Ariftc^xe- 
BUS,  was  the  old  Pythagorean  way.  He  there- 
fore made  th^  diapafon  condft  in  a  double  ratio  ; 
the  diapente,  in  a  fefquialterate  \  the  diateiTaron^ 
in  a  fefquiteftian ;  and  the  tone  itfelf,  in  a  fefqui- 
odave ;  and  all  the  other  intervals,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  founds  that  tenninate  them : 
wherefore  taking  the  canon  for  a  determinate  line  . 
of  any  length,  he  fliows  how  this  canon  ift  to  be 
cut  accordingly,  fb  that  it  may  fcprclent  the  re- 
fpe<flive  inter\'als;  and  this  method  anfwers  ex- 
adly  to  experiment,  in  the  different  lengths  of 
muhcal  chords.  From  this  canon,  Rolemy  and 
his  followers  have  been  called  Canon ici ;  as  thofe 
pf  Aridoxenus  were  called  Musici. 

(VHL)  Canonj  ip  modem  muGc,  is  a  kind  of 
fugue,  which  they  czW  2,  perpetual  fugut^  becaufe 
the  different  parts  beginning  one.  arber  another, 
repeat*  inceffaatly  thj:  |ame  air.  Fpfmerly,  iays 
Zarlino,  they  placed,  at  the  head  pf  perpetual 
fugues,  Daiticuiar  dire^ions  which  fhowed  hoy 
this  kind  of  fugues  was  to  be  funs;  \  and  theie  di- 
redions  being  properly  the  rules  by  which  perpe- 
tual fugues  were  compofed  were  called  canovh 
rules f  or  canons*  From  this  cudoxn,  others  taking 
the  title  for  the  'hii^  figniBed,  by  a  metonimy, 
tenned  this  kind  of  compofitioa  canw.  Such  ca- 
nons as  are  compofed  with  the  greateft  facility, 
aod  of  conlequence  moft  generally  ufed,  begui 
the  fugue  either  with  the  odtave  cor  the  luifon ; 
that  is  to  lay,  that  every  part  repeats  in  the  fame 
toae  the  melody  of  the  prccedix^.  In  order  to 
form  a  canon  of  this  kind,  it  is  only  neceffary  for 
the  compofer  to  make  ^n  air  according  to  his  tafte ; 
to  add  in  fcore  as  many  parts  as  he  choofes,  where 
the  voices  in  o^ave  or  unifon  repeat  thie  (ame  me- 
lody \  then  fpnni^g  a  Angle  air  from  ^1  thefe  parts 
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focceflSvely  executed,  ta  try  whether  this  fuccef-  took  nrnch  plcafore  in  compofing  and  fic^JAg  cai- 

Jfton  may  form  an  eptirc  piece  which  will  give  plea-  nons.    Italy  is  (till  replete  with  moit  beautiful  ca- 

fure»  as  well  in  the  harmony  as  the  melody,    fai  nons  compofed  for  this  prince  by  the  beff  m^af- 

executing  fuch  a  canon,  he.who  lings  the  firft  part  ters  in  that  comitry.     To  what  has  been  laid  by 

begins  alone,  and  continues  till  the  air  is  finifhed;^  Rouffeau  we  need  only  fubjoin,  that  the  Englhh 

then  recommences  immediately,  without  any  fuf-  catcb^nd  the  Italian  carwn  are  much  the  £une ;  as 


pence  of  found  or  interruption  of  time :  as  foon 
as  he  has  ended  the  firft  couplet,  which  ou^t  to 
ferve  for  the  pcrpetaal  fubjedt  upon  which  the 
whole  canon  has  been  compofed,  the  ad  part  be- 
gins and  repeats  the  lame  couplet,  whilft  the  firft 
who  bad  begun  purfues  the  fecond ;  and  others  in 
fucceilion  b^n,  and  proceed  the  fame  way,  as  foon 
as  he  who  precedes  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
firft  couplet.  Thus,  by  incefTantly  recommencing 
an  univerial  dole  can  never  be  found,  and  the  ca- 
non may  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  fingers  pleaife. 


any  intelligent  reader  may  perceive^  from  com- 
parii^  the  ftrudture  and  execution  of  tb^  Englith 
£aUJb  with  the  account  oi  canons  now  gi^n. 

(IX.)  Canon  law,  a  colledion  of  eccleCaftlcaft 
laws,  ierving  as  the  rule  of  church  govetnni;ent.r 
The  power  of  making  laws  was  exerciied  by  the 
church  before  the  Roman  empire  became  Chrifti- 
an.  The  canon  law  that  obtained  throughout  the 
weft,  till  the  nth  century,  was  the  coUedion  of 
canons  made  by  Dionyiius  £xiguu»  !n  5S0,  the 
capitularies  of  Charlemag^  and  tiie  decrees  4f 


A  perpetual  fsgue  may  likewife  confift  of  parts    the  popes  from  Syricius  to  Anaftalius  III.    The 

wiiich  begin  with  the  intervals  cf  a  4th  or  5th ;  or  '~^    ^ '  — -^».— ? •-- 

in  other  words,  every  part  may  repeat  the  melodj 
of  the  firft,  a  4th  or  a  5th  higher  or  lower.  It  is 
then  neceifetfy  that  the  whole  canon  fhould  be  in- 
vented ^ prima  intenxionff  as  the  Italians  fay;  and 


canon  law,  even  when  papal  sutboiity  was  at  its 
height  m  Engkmd,  was  of  no  force  when  it  con- 
tradided  the  perogative  of  the  king,  the  laws^ 
ftatntes,  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  or  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  eftabliftied  church.    The  ecdefiaftical 


that  iharps  or  flats  fhould  be  added  to  the  notes,  jurifdid:ion  of  the  fee  of  Rome  in  England  was 

whofe  natural  gradations  do  not  anfwer  exadlly^  founded  on  the  cannon  lawj^  andthi»created  quax^ 

by  a  4th  or  5th,  to  the  melody  of  the  i>receding  rels  between  kings  and  feveral  archbiihops  an^ 

part,'  and  produce  the  iame  intervals  with  itie£  prelates  who  adhered  to  the  papal  ufuffpation. 

Here  the  compofer  cannot  pay  the  leaft  regard  to  Befides  the  foreign  canons,  there  were  ieveral  lawt 

modulation  i  his  only  care  is,  diat  the  melody  and  conftitutions  made  here  for  the  goivemmeift 

may  be  the  lame,  which  renders  the  formation  of  of  the  church :  but  all  thefe  received  their  forcxr 

a  canon  more  difficult ;  for  at  every  time  when  from  the- royal  affent ,  and  if,  at  any  tinle,  the  ec- 


any  part  refumes  the  fugue,  it  takes  a  ncNv  key ; 
it  dianges  the  tone  almoft  at  every  note,  and  what 
is  ftill  worfe,  no  part  is  at  e  fame  time  found  in 
the  fame  tone  with  anothei     hence  it  is  that  this 


clefiaftical  courts  did,  by  their  fentence,  endeavour 
to  ertforce  obedience  to  fuch  canons,  the  courts 
at  cdhnnon  law,  upon  complaints  made,  would 
grant  prohibition.    The  authority  vefted  in  the 


kind  of  canons,  in  other  n  leds  far  from  being    church  of  England  of  making  c^oos,  was  afcer< 
eafy  to  be  purfued,  never  produces  a  pleafing  eN    tained  by  a'  ftatote  6f  Henry  Vlli.- commonly  call 


feft,  however  good  the  harmony  may  be,  and 
however  properly  it  may  be  fung.  There  is  a  3d 
kind  of  canon,  extremely  difficult,  and  boaftlng 
no  other  merit  but  the  pains  which  have  been 
thrown  away  in  its  compofition.  This  may  be 
called  z  double  canon  inverted^  as  well  by  the  in- 


ed  the  aS  of  the  clergy^  s  fuimijf on ;  by  which  they 
acknowledged,  that  the  convocation  had  alwayB 
been  aifembled  by  the  king's  wtit  \  fo  that  though 
the  power  of  making  canons  resided  in  the  <icrgy 
Inet  in  convocation,  their  foice  was  derived  from 
the  authority  of' the  king's  aflestiug  to  asxi  con- 


verfions  which  are  pradtifed  in  it  vrith  raped  to    firming  them.    The  old  canons  continued  in  fiili 


the  naelody  of  the  parts,  as  by  thofe  which  are 
found  among  the  parts  themielves,  in  finging. 
The  reader  may  confult  Roufteau's  Di^ioflary  in 
this  article,  where  he  is  referred  to  plate  D  /f^.  it. 
for  two  examples  of  canons  of  this  fort  cxtrafted 
from  Bontempi,  who  likewife  gives  rules  for  their 
compofition.    To  form  a  canon  in  which  the  har- 


force  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  the  cleigy 
being  aifembled  in  convocation,  the  king  gave 
them  leave  to  treat  and  confult  upon  canons, 
which  they  did,  and  preiented  them  to  the  king 
who  gave  them  the  royal  affent :  thefe  were  a  col- 
ledion  out  of  the  feveral  precediag  canons  and  in- 
junctions.   Some  of  thefe  canons  are  now  oblo- 


mony  may  be* a  little  varied,  it  is  necef!ary  that  lete.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  feveral  canons 

the  parts  fhould  not  follow  each  other  in  fuccef-  were  paffed  by  the  clergy  in  convocattom    • 

lion  too  rapid,  and  that  the  one  fhould  only  be-  CAKONARCHA,  or  >  an  office  in  the  Greek 

gin  a  confiderable  time  after  the  other.     When  CANONARCHUS,     \  church,   anfwering    to 

they  follow  one  another  fo  immedi;^tely  as  at  the  the  precentor  in  the  Latin,  or  chanter  in  the  Eng- 

diftance  of  a  femibrev9or  a  minim,  the  duration  lilh  church. 


is  not  fufficient  to  admit  a  great  number  of  chords, 
and  the  canon  moft  of  necefiity  exhibit  a  difagree- 
able  monotony;  bift  it  is  a  method  ofcompoiing, 
without  much  difficulty,  a  canon  in  as  many  pans 
as  the  compofer  choofef.  For  a  canon  of  4  bars 
only  will  confift  of  %  parts  if  they  follow  each  o- 
ther  at  the  dhlance  of  half  a  bar;  and  by  each 


•  CANON-  BIT.  «./.    That  part  of  the  bit  let 

into  the  horfe*s  mouth.— 

A  goodly  perfo^,  and  could  manage  fair. 
His  ftubbom  fteed  with  canonhiU 
Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  air.  Spenfer, 
(i.)*CANON£SS.  «./.  [canonifaslovr  Lat.] 

There  are  in  popilh  countries,  women  they  call 


bar  which  is  added,  two  parts  will  conftantly  be    fecular  canonejes^  living  after  the  example  of  liecu- 
gained.    The  emperor  Charles  VI.  who  was  a    lar  can<ins.  Ayliffe, 

great  muficiao,  and  compofed  extremely  well,       (z.)  CANONChSj  in  the  RomiQi  church,  is  a  wo- 

'  mao 
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man  who  enjoys  a  prebend>  affixed  by  the  toun- 
dation*  to  maidsy.  without  their  being  obliged  to 
I'enounce  the  world  or  make^any  vows. 

( I.)  CANONGATE,  a  burgh  adjacent  and  un- 
der vaflalage  to  £dinbargh>  of  which  it  is  one  of 
the  fuburbs.  See  Edinburgh.  It  is  governed  by 
a  baron  bailie  and  two  refldent  magiltrates,  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  Their 
jurifdidtion  extends  to  the  E.  fide  of  the  PleaCmce, 
^d  to  the  town  of  North  Leith. 

(i.)  Can  ON  GATE,  a  pariHi  of  Scotland*  com- 
prehending fomewhat  raore  than  the  burgh,  (N**  i.) 
but  not  extending  to  the  whole  jurifdi<5tion.  •  The 
population,  in  X79a9  as  ftated  by  Mr  Creech  in  his 
report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  6ioo..^ 

CANONICA,  in  philofophical  hiftory,  an  ap- 
pellation given  by  Epicurus  to  his  dodnne  of  lo- 
gic as  con&fthig  of  ^  few  rules  for  directing  the 
undeHlanding  in  the  purfuit  of  truth.  Epicurus's 
cangnica  is  reprefented  as  a  very  (light  and  infuifi- 
cient  logic  by  feveral  of  the  ancients  who  put  a 
great  value  on  his  ethics  and  phyfics.  Laertius 
even  aiTures  us,  that  the  Epicureans  rejeded 
logic  as  a  fuperfluous  fcience;  and  Pultai'ch 
complains  that  Epicurus  made  an  unikilful  and 
prepofterous  vdk  of  fyllpgifms.    But  thefe  cenfures 
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(3.)  Canonical  LETTERS,  in  the  ancient  churcb, 
were  teftimonials  of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  tli^ 
bifhops  and  clergy  fent  each  other  to  keep  up  the 
catholic  communion,  and  diilingiuA  orthodox 
Chriftians,  from  heretics.  They  were  denomina- 
ted canonical^  eithei;iis  being  compofcd  according 
to  a  certain  rule,  or  becaufc  they  were  given  to 
tlie  CANONIC!,  i.e,  thofe  comprehended  in  the 
canon  of  their  chur(jh.  When  tliey  had  occafion 
to  travel  into  other  countries,  recommendatory 
letters,  letters  of  peace,  &c.  were  fo  many  fpecies 
of  canonical  letters. 

(4.)  Canonical  life,  the  rule  of  living  perfcri- 
bed  by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  ip  community. 
The  canonical  life  was  a  kind  of  medium  b^wecn 
the  monadic  and  clerical  lives.  ^  Originally  the  or- 
ders of  monks  and  clerks  were  entirely  diftinft ; 
but  pious  perfons  afterwards  inftituted  colleges  of 
priefts  and  canons,  where  clerks  brought  up  for  the 
miniftry,  as  well  as  others  already  engaged  tliere- 
in,  might  live  under  a  fixed  rule,,  which,  though 
fomewhat  more  eafy  than  the  monallic,  was  moire^ 
reftrained  than  the  fecular.  Authors  are  divided 
about  the  founder  of  the  canonical  life.  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  founded  by  the  apoftles ;  others 
alcribe  it  to,  pope  Urban  I.  about  A.  D.  lajo. 


feem  too  fevere.    Epicurus  was  not  averfe  to  the     who  is  faid.to  have  ordered  bilhops  to  provide 


^udy  of  logic,  but  even  gave  better  rules  in  this 
art,  than  thofe  philofophers  who  aimed  at  no 
l^lory  but  that  of  logics.  He  only  feems  to  have 
xejeded  the  dialectics  of  the  ftoics,  as  full  of  vain 
•fubtleties  and  deceits,  and  fitted  rather  Cor  parade 
and  difputation  than  real  ufe.  The  flrength  of 
JEpicurus's  canonica  confifts  in  his  dpdrine  of  the 
criteria  of  truth.  All  queftions  in  philoibphy  are 
cither  concealing  words  or  things:  concerning, 
things,  we  jfe^k  their  trath}  concerning  words 
their,  fignification:  things  are  either  natural  or 
moral ;  and  the  former  are  either  perceived  by 
fenfe,  or  by  the  underftanding.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  Epicurus,  arife  3  criterions  of  truth,  vis. 
fenfe,  pnenotion#  and  paflion.  The  ^reat  prin- 
ciple of  Epicurus's  logic  is,  that  the  fenfes  are  ne- 
ver deceived :  and  ther^ore,  th^t  every  fenfation 
of  an  appearance  is  true. 

(!.)♦  CANONICAL,  adj.icanonicm,  low  Lat] 
1.  According  to  the  canon,  s.  Conftituting  the 
canon.-*-Publick  readings  there  are  of  books  and 
writings  n«t  ainonkai,  whereby  the  church  doth 
alfo  preach,  or  openly  make  known  the  doi^rine 
of  virtuous  convei^tioUh  Hooker. — No  fuch  book 
was  found  among  ft  thofe  cammicai^ciipturQS.  Ra- 
i^gh.  3.  Regular;  ftated;  fixed  by  ecclefiaftical 
laws.*— Seven  times  a  day  do  1  praife  thee,  faid 
pavid;  from  this  definite  number  fome  ages  of 
the  church  took  their  pattern  for  their  canonical 
hours,  'taylor.  4-  Spiritual ;  ecclefiaftical ;  rela- 
ting to  the  church, — York  anciently  bad  a  metro- 
politan jurifdidtion  over  all  tbe  bifhops  of ^  Scot- 
knd,  from  whom  they  had  their  confecration,  and 
.  to  whom  they  fwore  canonical  obedience.  Atitffltf 

(s.)  Canonical  hours  are  certain  flatecf  tunes 
of  the  day,  configned,  more  efpeciaily  by  the  Ko- 
mifh  chnrch,  to  the  offices  of  prayer  and  devo- 
tion. Such  are  matins^  laudsy  fixth,  ninti),  ve/perj. 
In  England  the  canonical  hours  are  from  8  to  la 
in  the  forenoon,  before  or  after  wliich  marriage 
cannot  be  legally  performed  in  any  parilhcliurcn. 


fuch  of  their  clei^  as  were  willing  to  live  in  com- 
munity, with  neceflaries  out  of  the  revenues  of 
their  churches.  The  generality  attribute  it  to  St 
Auguftin ;  who,  having  gathered  a  number  of 
clerks  to  devote  themfelves  to .  religion,  inftituted 
a  monaftery  within  his  epifcopal  palace,  where  he 
lived  in  community  with  them.  .  Onuphrius  Pan- 
vinius  fays,  that  pope  Gdafius  I.  about  A.  D.  495. 
placed  the  firil  regular  canons  of  St  Auguftin  in 
the  Lateral!  church. 

(^0  Canonical  OBEDIENCE  is  Uiat  fubmillioo 
which,  by  the  ecclefiaftical  laws,  the  iiiferior  clergy 
are  to  pay  to  their  biihops,  and  the  religious  to 
their  fuperiors.  ,       ■  ' 

(6.)  Canonical  portion,  fo  much  of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  perfon  deceafed,  as  the  canons  allow  to 
his  parifh  church. 

(7.)Canonical  punishments  are  thofe  which 
the  church  may  inflid  ;  fuch  as  excommunication, 
degredation,  and  penance,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries ;  alfo  f^fting,  alms,  whipping,  &c. 

(8.)  Canonical  sins,  in  the  ancient  church, 
thofe  which  were  capital  or  mortal ;  Such  as  ido- 
latry, murder,  adultery,  herefy,  and  fchifm. 

♦  CANONICALLY.  a^iv.  [trom  cauonUaL]  La 
a  manner  agreeable  to  the  canonic- It  is  a  known 
ftory  of  the  friar,  who  uu  a  faftliig  d;iy,  bid  his 
capon  be  carp,  and  then  ytry  cahotiicu/Ij  eat  it. 
Government  of  the  Tongue* 

*  CANONiCALNES^v  J»./r  [from  canomcalJl 
The  quality  of  being  canonical'. 

CANONICATE,  «./.  the  office,  or  benefice  of 
a  canon.  « 

CANONICI.  See  Canon,  J  VII.  any  Canoni- 
cal, §  ^. 

CANONICUM  denqtes,  i.  a  tax  in  general ; 
a.  a  fee  paid  by  the  Greek  clei'^y.to  biihops,  arch- 
biftiops,  and  metropolitans,  for  degrees  and  pro- 
motions :  3.  a  due  of  firft-fruits^'paid  by  tbe  Greek 
laity  to  their  bilhops  or  priefts;  according,  to  the 
number  oi'  houilb  or  ctimiiics  iii  a  place.  Tht» 
^-^  I  conftitutlou 
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•cohftftutfon  made  by  the  emperor  Iflac  Comne-    dinburgh,  fcated  ort  the  river  Lerth 
and  confirmed  in  1086,  by  Alexis  Comner.us, 


nus, 

cnaAed,  that  a  viliagre  containirig  .6  fins,  was  to 
p.iyforit8  canoniiun  orte  piece  of  gold,  two  of 
fi'ivtr,  one  fheep,  6  bofbeJs  fA  barley,  6  of  Srheat 
flour,  6  meafurea  of  wine,  and  30  hens. 

( I. )  •  CANONIST,  n.f,  [from  comv^  A  mjtn 
Terlea  m  the  eccltllaftical  hiws ;  a  proMbuf  bf 
the  canon  *aw,-*-Jobn  Fifher,  biihop  of  Rochefter, 
v-hen  t»'e  king  would  hate  tr.inflattd  him  from 
thjt  p6or  biihoprick,  he  refuf^d,  it^yin^,  he  would 
not  fbrfake  his  poor  little  old  wife;  ^hinkiiig  oi 
the  fifteenth  cAnon  01-  the.  Nicen'?  cOwncM,-  nnd 
that  oF'the  canonifiSy  Mfttrtmoim'tn  inter  epffcOpum 
lif  tuhjtanrejfi  cvHt^aBttftt^'^c.  Ca  tidrrCs  Rcnuifis. 
Of  whofe  rtr?in;--e  crimes  no  canomfi  can  toll. 

In  what  cominandmL*nt'8  large  contents  the'y 
dweU  '  Pops. 

(t.)  Canonist's  and  civilian^  ai^e  iifna^tr  cam- 
bWt*  jn  the  fewie  {^erfoifs :  and  hence  the  title  of 
ie^'im  if;»jr,  oi*  d^a6r  jttrU  -ttfnvfqury  ufmlly.t^ 
pi-effcd  in-  abl)reviat\iTe,  Lf..  D.  or  J.  U.  D. 

(!.)•  CANONIZATION. «./  [fron  rn/zw/rV.] 
The  aidt  ef  dec^aHng  any  man  a  faint  —It  is  very 
fufpiciOuB^  that  the  interefts  of  particular  fnrtiiHe!?, 
or  churches,  have  too'  great  a  fway  in  cafiorfinn^" 
lion  J*  AiidijoH.  '       '    • 

(z.)  CA'nok  it.  ATI6N,  'in  thjeHomifh  chiircfefti?- 
ceeds  bedtitication:  -Before'*  beatified  perfoii  is 
canonize^^  the  qualifications- of  the  citfldidate  afe 
ftridly  examined  into,  in  forne  coafiftori^s  held 
for  that  purpole;  after  wfiich,  one  of  Ihe  confifto- 
riai  advocates,  in  the  prefenc^  of  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  tnakes  the  panegyric  of  the  perfon  who 
is  to  be  proclaimed  a  faint,  and  gives  a  particulalr 
detail  ot  his  life  and  miracles :  yv'hich  don^,  -the 
holy  father  decrets  his  canonitation,  and  appoints 
t.^  day.  OS  the  day  of  canonization  the  pope 
officiates  in  wliite,  and  the  cardinals  are  drelt  in 
the  (khie  colour.  St  Jeter's  church  is  hung  with 
rich  tapeftry,  upon  which  thu  arms  of  the  pope; 
•tind  of  the  prince  or  ftate  requfring  the  canoniza- 
tion, are  embroidered  in  gold  and  tilver.  A  vaft 
number  df  lights  blaze  all  round  the  churbh, 
which  18  crowded  with  pi6us  fouls,  who  wait  with 
devout  impatience  till  the  new  faint  has  made  his 
public  entry  as  it  were  into  paradife,  that  (hoy 
may  offer  up  their  petitions  to  him  yrithout  dan- 
ger of  being  rejected.  The  following  rule  is  now 
obferved^  though  it  has  not  been  followed  'abort 
a  century,  *vi%.  not  to  enter  into  the  enquiries 
prior  to  canonization,  till  50  years,  at  leaft,  after 
the  death  of  the  perfon  to  be  canonized.  *  l*his 
rite  of  the  modem  Romans  refemWes  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, takes  its  rife  from  it. 

*  ^o  CANONIZE,  v.  a.  [from  canon^  to  ptit 
into  the  canon,  or  rule  iisf  obfervinj;  feftivals.] 
Todedare  any  man  a  faint.— The  kin^,  defirous 
to  bring  into  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  cjlellial  ho- 
nour, became  fuitor  to  pope.  Julius,  to  canonize 
king  Henry  VI.  for  a  laint.  Bacon, — 

By  thofe  hymns  ^U  ftiall  approve 

Us  eanonisCi  for  love.  '  Donne. 

—They  have  a  pope  too,  who  hath  the  chief  care 
of  religion,  and  of  cun^nhun^  whom  he  t^iilks  fit, 
and  thence  have  the  honour  ef  fafnts.  ^tiirtn\( fleet, 

CANONMILLS,  a  village  withip  a  aiUeof  E- 
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docs  not  mention  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

CANONNICUT,;^  fmall  illand  of  the  United 
Stated  bt'ilonging  to  Hhode-Ifland,   and   forming 
pnrt  of  Newport  county.    It  lies  in  Naraganftt 
fijy  W.  of  Rhodc-IOand,  and  Is  Jibout  6  m.  long, 
•and  t  broad.    It  was  purchrf:  d  of  the  Indians  in 
16  >.7,  and  incorporated  by  ad  of  aflembly  in  1678, 
by  ttie  name  of  James-town.    It  cbntained,  in 
">79^>  49J  free  inhabitants  anJ  16  Raves.  A  Hght- 
houfe  was  trei^ed  Off  the  S.  end  of  it,  in  i749»  P'* 
ground  elevated  12  feet  above  t^e  fca  level  at  high 
\v1t2r.  The  diameter  at  the  bafe  fs  24  ftfet  and  at 
the  top,  1.^:   The  height  is  58  feet;  argund  t"he 
top  of  the  cofnice  is  a  gallery,  within  which  ftands 
the  lantern :  It  is  about  14  feet  high  and  8  feet^ 
tfi:imct(T. 

(1.)  *  cANONRY.  Canonhsip.  «./.  [from 
i/ffo//.]  An  ccdefuftical  l^enefice  infome  cathedral 
«f  ctiilcg-iate  ttuirch,  which  has  a  prebend,  or  a 
ftatcd    allowance   out   of  the  revenues  .of  fuch 
churcb,  commonly  annexed  to  it.  ^yliffe', . 

{ 1  )  G A  N  o  N  R  r; ' di tfers  ffo ni  a  pfetaidy  in  that 
the  prebend  may  fubfift  without  the  canoriicate: 
•\^^ht  fens  the  canonicate  is  infcparable   from   the 
pfL^bend  ;  again^tl^e  rights  of  fiifliagcs,  and  other 
privite^es,  are  dnnt^od  to  the  canonicate,  and  hot 
•lo  the  prebend.      ...  .... 

CANONSBtJkG,  a  tbwn  of  fennfylvania,  in 
Wafhington  county,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Tne  W. 
branch  of  Chirti<?rs  creeTc.  It  has  an  academy  and 
fevera!  itilujihje  mills.  It  lies  7  mile's  NE.  by  E. 
of  WafMingtOtt;  15  Str;  of  Pittfburgh;  in  Lop. 
5.  4.  W.  and  I.at  40.  17.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

*  CANONb^HIP:    See  Canonry. 
•    CAKOP-^!,  the  people  of  Canopus,  femous 
for  their  luxury  and  debauchery. 
-     •  CANOPIED..  adj\  ifrom  canopy-l  ,  Covered 
with  ^  canopy. — 

I  fat  me  down  ta  Watth  upon  a  bank. 
With  'wy.cano^py^dy  and  interwove 
With  -flan  nting  h onVy  fuckle.  Mtlton, 

(i.)  CANOPUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the 
firlt  magnitude  in  the  rudder  of  Argo. 

(a.)  Canopus,  in  Pagan  mythology,  one  t)f 
the  deities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  god 
of  water.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Chaldeans,  who  wor- 
ftiipped  fire,  carried  their  deity  through  other 
countries  to  try  its  pbwcr,  in  order  that,  if  it  ob- 
tained the  vidcry  over  the  other  gods,  it  might 
be  acknowledged  as  the  true  objed  of  worftiip  ; 
and  it  having  cafily  fubdued  the  gods  of  wood, 
ftone,  brafs,  filver,  and  gold,  \U  priefts  declared, 
that  all  goc  9  did  it'hcmage.  This  the  pricHs  of 
Canopus  hvMrin?,  and  finding  tl»at  tlje  Chaldeans 
had  brought  thoir  gods  to  contend  with  Canopus, 
they  took  a  Lirge  earthen  vefltl,  in  which  they 
bored  fcv(-ral  holes,  which  they  afterwards  flop- 
ped with  wax,  and  having  filled  the  veifel  with 
water,  painted  it  of  fcveral  colours,  and  fitting 
the  head  of  their  idol  to  it,  brought  it  outa  in  or- 
den-to  contend  with  the  Chaldean  deity.  The  Chal- 
deans accordingly  kindled  their  fire  all  around  it ; 
but  the  heat  having  melted  the  wax,  the  water 
gufhed  out, through  the  holes,  and  extinguifhed 
the  fire ;  and  thus  Canopus' conquered  the  god  of 
the  Chaldeans. 
C3.)  Canopus,  or  Canobus,  according  to  Stra- 
5fff  bp. 
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bi^  was  a  native  of  Amycla,  had  been  Menelaus's 
pUa/tf  and  had  a  temple  eredted  to  him  in  the 
town  of  Canopus^  N**  4.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Dionyiius.  Vollius  remarks  the  vaiiity  of  the 
Greeks^  who*  as  he  conjectures,  hearing  of  the 
Egyptian  deity,  (N*  a.)  took  an  opportunity  of 
deifying  the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  and  giving  out 
that  the  Egyptian  god  Canopus  had  been  a  Greek. 
F.  Monfaucon  gives  feveral  reprefentations  of  this 
deity.  One,  in  allufion  to  the  vidtory  above  men- 
tioned, (N*  a.)  throws  out  water  on  every  fide 
through  little  holes. 

(4.;  Canopus,  or  Canobus,  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy, a  town  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Medi- 
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the  Saracens;  the  contefts  between  the  OretiM 
and  Normans  increafed  the  meafure  of  its  wocf, 
which  was  completed  by  a  conflagration  when  it 
was  ftormed  by  duke  Robert.  In  109c,  it  was 
aifigoed  to  Bohemund  prince  of  Antioch,  who 
died  here  in  i  r  1 1.  Under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
III.  it  belonged  to  the  Grimaldis.  On  their  for- 
feiture, the  Afl'aititi  acquired  it,  and  ftiU  retain  the 
title  of  marquis,  though  the  Gaped  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  fief.  The  ancient  city  ftood  in  a 
plain  between  the  hills  and  the  river  Ofanto,  and 
covered  a  large  tradt  of  ground*  Many  brick  mo- 
numents, though  ftripped  of  their  marble  cafing» 
ibill  atteft  its  ancient  grandeur.  Among  them  ma/ 


terranean,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,    be  traced  the  fragments  of  aqueducts,  tombs,  am- 


lao  iladia  or  13  m.  E.  of  Alexandria:  as  old  as 
the  war  of  Troy,  Canopus,  (N*  a.)  being  there 
buried.    <Lce  Aboukir. 

(i.)  ♦  CANOPY.  P.Mcanopfum^  low  Lat.]  A 
covering  of  ftate  over  a  throne  or  bed ;  a  covering 
fpread  over  the  head. — 

She  is  there  brought  unto  a  paled  green, 
And  placed  under  a  (lately  canopy^ 
The  warlike  feats  of  both  tbofe  knights  to  fee* 

Fairj  ^uttn* 
Now  fpread  the  night  her  fpangled  canopjy 
Aiid  fummon*4  every  reftlefs  eye  to  fleep, 

Fair/aM* 
Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate, 
With  golden  canopies^  and  beds  of  (late.  Miltom. 
(t.)  Cako  p  V  is  formed  fifom  M^mwuwp^  a  netjpread 
tnter  a  bed  to  keef  of  the  gnats^  of  ami^f  a  gnaU 
Canopies  are  alio  bom  over  the  head  in  procemons 
of  ftate,  after  the  manner  of  umbrellas.   The  ca- 
nopy of  an  altar  is  called  Ciborium.    The  Ro- 
man grandees  had  their  canopies,  or  fpread  veils, 
called  tbrnfit^  over  their  chairs;  and  in  temples 
over  the  fUtu^s  of  the  gods.    The  modeni  Cardi- 
nals ftiU  retain  the  ufe  of  canopies. 

*  To  Camopy.  v.  a.  [firom  the  noun.]  To  co- 
tcr  with  a  canopy.— 

The  birch,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay, 
Uke  friends  did  all  embrace  \ 

And  their  large  branches  did  difplay. 
To  canopf  the  place.  Dnden. 

•  CANOROUS,  adj.  [canorus^  Lat.]  Mufical ; 
tuneful. — Birds  that  are  moil  canoroui^  and  whofe 
notes  we  moft  commend,  are  of  little  throats,  and 
ihort.  Br'xwn**  Vul^or  Errsurs. 

CANOSA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Puglia,  occu- 
m^ing  part  of  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Canusium. 
The  old  city  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in 
this  part  or  Ital^,  for  extent,  population,  and 
magnificent  buildings.  The  acra  of  Trajan  feems 
to  have  been  that  of  its  greateft  fplendour ;  but 
this  pomp  only  ferved  to  mark  it  as  a  capital  ob« 
je<5l  for  the  avarice  and  fury  of  the  B^u-barians. 
Genferic,  Totila,  and  Autharis,  treated  it  with 
extreme  cruelty.  The  deplorable  ftate  to  which 
this  province  was  reduced  in  590  is  concifely  but 
ftrongly  painted  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  thefe 
terms ;  •*  On  every  fide  we  hear  groans !  On  eve- 
ry jide  we  behold  crowds  of  mourners,  cities 
buvnt,  caftles  rafed  to  the  ground,  countries  laid 
wafte,  provinces  become  defcrts,  fome  citizens 
led  away  captives,  and  others  inhumanly  maifa- 
cred."    No  town  in  Puglia  fufifervd  more  from 


phitheatres,  baths,  military  columns,  and  two 
triumphal  arches,  which,  by  their  pofitioo,  leein 
to  have  been  two  city  gates.  The  prefent  town 
ftands  above,  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  cita- 
del, and  is  a  remnant  of  ta  great  »  city,  not 
containing  above  300  houfes.  The  chw^ch  of  St 
Sabinus,  built  in  the  6th  century,  is  now  with- 
odt  the  inclofure.  It  is  aflonifhing,  that  any  part 
of  this  cathedral  fliould  have  withAood  fo  many 
calamities.  Its  altars  and  pavements  are  rich  in 
marbles ;  and  in  a  fmall  court  adjoining,  under 
an  octagonal  cupola,  is  the  maufoleum  of  Bohe* 
mund,  adorned  in  a  minute  Gothic  ftyle. 

CANOURGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Losere,  the  ci-devant  territory  of  Ge- 
vaudan. 

CAN  PUMP.    See  Cah,  J  4.  N»  3. 

CANQUES,  \n  commerce,  a  ibrt  of  cotton  cloth 
made  in  China ;  with  which  the  Chinefe  make  the 

Garments  next  their  ikin,  which  are  properly  their 
lirts. 

CANSCHY,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  tree  in 
Japan,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun« 
try  make  their  paper. 

CANSO,  a  lea  port  of  Nova  Scotia,  featcd  on 
a  narrow  ftrait  which  feparates  it  from  Cape  Bre- 
ton.   Near  this  town  is  a  fine  fifliery  for  cod. . 
Lon.  60.  sS'  w.  Lat.  45.  so.  N. 

CANSTAT,  a  town  of  Germany,  fti  Suabia, 
hi  the  duchy  of  Wutember^,  fituated  on  the  river 
Neckar.    Lon.  9.  9.  W.  Lat.  48. 51.  N. 

(1.)  *  CANT. »./.  [probably  iromcatUiu^  Lat.J 
implying  the  odd  tone  of  voice  ufed  by  vs^^uits ; 
but  imagined  by  fome  to  becorrupted  fromyiMnr/.] 
I.  A  corrupt  dialed  ufed  by  beggars  and  vaga- 
bonds. 1.  A  particular  form  of  fpeaking  peculiar 
to  fome  ceruin  clafs  or  body  of  men.— I  write  not 
always  in  the  proper  terms  of  navigation,  land 
fervice,  or  in  the  cani  of  any  profelfion.  Dryden. 
If  we  would  tr<iceout  the  ongmal  of  that  flagrant 
and  avowed  impiety,  which  has  prevailed  among 
us  for  fome  years,  we  ihould  find,  that  it  owes 
its  rife  to  that  cant  and  hypocrif^,  which  had  ta- 
ken pofleflion  of  the  people's  mmds  in  the  times 
of  the  great  rebellion.  Mdtfon^s  Frtebolder- — ^A- 
ftrologers,  with  an  old  paltry  cant^  and  a  few  pot- 
hooks for  plantes,  to  amufe  the  vulgar,  have  too 
long  been  fuffered  to  abufe  the  world.  S9vift*s 
PrediSiotu  for  the  Tear  1 70 1. —A  fiew  general 
rules,  with  a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  (bmetimes 
fet  up  an  illiterate  heavj  writer,  for  a  moil  judi« 
cious  and  formidable  cntick.  Add^fn^s  SpeSaior, 

3.  A 
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4.  A  whining  pretenfion  to  goodn^fsi  in  formal 
aad  affected  terms. — 

Of  promife  prodigal*  while  pow'r  you  want» 

And  preaching  in  the  felf4enying  cant* 

Drjfdem'j  Aurefm. 
4.  Barbarous  Jargon.— The  afTe^Hon  of  fome  late 
authoursy  to  introduce  and  multiply  cant  words^ 
Is  the  moft  ruinous  corruption  in  any  language* 
Siwift.  5.  Auction.— Numbers  of  thefe  tenantry 
on  their  defcendantSy  are  now  offering  to  UkX  their 
leafes  by  eantf  even  thole  which  were  for  lives* 
Swift. 

(a.)  Cant,  ($  i.  def,  i^)  differs  from  technical 
'in  this :  that  the  former  is  reftrained  to  words  in- 
^oduced  out  of  foily^  affedation,  or  impoflure  t 
(fee  Canting  Language,)  the  latter  is  applied 
to  fuch  as  are  intrpduced  for  the  lake  of  cleame&» 
and  precifion. 

(3.)  Cant,  {§  1*  def.  3.)  is  deduced  by  Skinner 
irom  the  German^  FlemLlh,  and  Saxon  tongues* 
According  to  tradition.  Cant  was  the  proper  name 
of  a  Cameronian  preacher  in  Scotland,  who  had 
habituated  himfelf  to  preach  in  fuch  a  peculiar 
tone  and  dialed,  as  were  underflood  by  none  but 
iiis  own  congregation;  and  fince  his  time,  the 
word  has  been  extended  to  all  fudden  exclama- 
tions, and  whining  uamu£cal  tones,  efpecially  in 
praying  and  preaching.  But  the  true  derivation 
IS  plainly  from  the  Latin  ccmtarc%  to  ^ng. 

(4.)  Cant,  fignifying  audhon,  (}  i*  deft  5O  >* 
derived  acccarding  to  fome,  it<yax  pumtumt  how 
much  ;  according  to  others,  from  cantare^  to  fing 
or  cry.  aloud ;  agreeable  to  which^  we  Ibmetimes 
alfo  call  it  an  tfut-cry. 

*  To  Cant*  v.  i»*  [from  the  noun*]  To  talk  in 
-the  jargon  of  particular  profefSon^  or  m  any  kind 
of  fonnal  afieded  language,  or  with  a  peculiar  and 
ftudied  tone  of  voice.— Men  cant  about  materia 
TOi^  forma ;  hunt  chimeras  by  rules  of  art^  or  drefs 
up  ignorance  in  words  of  bulk  or  found,  which 
jnay  ftop  up  the  mouth  of  enquiry.  GJaninlle. — 
That  uncouth  afieded  garb  of  fpeechj  or  canting 
language  rather,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  which  they 
-have  of  late  taken  up,  is  the  fignal  difUndion  and 
charadterifUcal  note  of  that,  which,  in  that  their 
4iew  language,  they  call  the  godly  party.  Sandcrfon. 
The  bufy,  fubtile  ferpenta  of  the  law. 

Did  firft  my  mind  from  true  obedience  draw  ; 

While  I  did  limits  to  the  king  prefcribe* 

And  took  for  oracles  that  cant'm%  tribe. 

Rop^mmotu 

Unfkill'd  in  fchemes  by  planets  to  foreihow, 

Like  canting  rafcals,  how  the  wars  will  go. 

Drfdeii  Juv» 

CANTABRL    See  CANTAiaiANS. 

CANTABRIA,  a  diftrid  of  Terraconenfis,  on 
ihe  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  now  called  Biscay* 
See  the  two  next  articles. 

CANfABRIAN  language.  DrWallis  makes 
the  Cantabrian  the  ancient  language  of  all  Spain  ; 
which,  according  to  him,  like  the  Gauliih,  gave 
way  to  a  kind  of  broken  Latin,  called  romance  or 
roman/he\  which  by  degrees  was  refined « into  the 
Caftilian,  or  preient  Spanifli.  But  we  can  hardly 
iuppofe»  that  iia  large  a  country  inhabited  by 
fuch  a  variety  of  people  fooke  all  the  iame  Ian- 
ffoage.  The  ancient  Cantabrian,  in  fa^,  ftill  fub- 
illU  10  themoretiarrai  and  mountainous  parts  of 
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Bifcay^  Afturias,  and  Navarre,  as  fiar  as  Bayonfle, 
much  as  the  Britiih  does  in  Wales ;  but  the  peo- 
ple only  talk  it ;  for  in  writing,  they  ufe  either 
Spaaifh  or  French,  as  they  happen  to.  live  under 
the  one  or  the  other  nation.  Some  attribute  thia 
toajealoufy  of  foreigners  learning  thcmyfterief 
^  their  language  5  others  to  a  poverty  of  words*. 
The  Cantabrian  does  not  appear  to  have  any  affi* 
nity  with  any  other  known  language,  essoeptinf^ 
that  fome  Spaniih  words  have  been  adopted  in  it 
for  things,  whofe  ufb  the  Cantabrians  were  an- 
ciently unacouainted  with.  Its  pronunciation  is 
not  difagreeable*  The  Lord's  prayer,  in  the  Can* 
tafapan  tongue,  runs  thus :  Cure  aita  cervetan  at'- 
tenaj/antifica  hedi  hire  icenat  ctiforMihirfreJkmHf 
eguinhedibirt  iforondatea%  0crv{m  Sccitta  htrrcan 
crcf  &Ck 

CANTABVANS,  the  inhaUtanet  of  Caata- 
bria,  famous  for  their  warlike  chancer*  In  coiii* 
jundion  with  the  Asturians,  they  carried  on 
defperate  wars  with  the  Romans ;  but  werefubdued 
by  them  about  A*  A*  C.  45.  Impatient,  however, 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  they  foon  revolted.  Moft  of 
their  youth  had  been  taken  prifoners.  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  fold  for  Haves  to  the  neighbouring  tia- 
tions ;  but  having  found  means  to  break  their 
chains,  they  cut  the  throats  of  their  mafters ;  and 
returning  to  their  own  country,  attacked  the  Ro-> 
man  garrifons  with  incredible  fury.  Agrippa 
marched  againft  them  with  great  expedition ;  but, 
on  his  arrival,  met  with  for  vigorous  a  refiflance, 
that  his  foldiers  began  to  diipair  of  ever  reducing 
them.  As  the  Cantabrians  had  waged  war  with 
the  Romans  for  upwards  of  aoo  years,  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  Hghting,'  no 
way  inferior  to  them  inicourage,  and  were  now 
become  defperate;  knowing,  that  if  they  were 
conquered,  after  having,  io  often  attempted  to  re« 
cover  their  liberty,  they  mufl  expedt  the  moft  fc- 
vere  ulage.  Animated  with  this  refle<ftion,  they 
fell  upon  the  Romans  with  a  fury  hatdly  to  be  ima- 
gined, routed  them  in  feveral  engagements,  and 
defended  themfelves  when  attacked,  with  fuch  in- 
trepidity«  that  Agrippa  afterwards  owned,  that* 
he  had  never,  either  by  fea  or  land*  been  engaged 
in  a  more  dangerous  enterprife.  That  brave  com- 
nunder  ufbd  intreaties  and  menaces,  and  even 
branded  fome  of  his  legionaries  with  ignominy, 
before  he  could  bring  them  to  enter  the  lii^s  with 
fuch  a  formidable  foe.  But  having  at  lafl  prevail- 
ed upon  them  to  try  the  chance  of  an  engagement 
ia  the  open  field,  he  fo  animated  them  by  his 
example,  that,  after  a  moft  obftinate  difpute,  he 
gained  a  complete  vidory,  which  put  an  end  to 
that  deilrudive  war.  All  the  Cantabrians  fit  to 
bear  arms  were  cut  in  pieces;  their  caitles  and 
flrong  holda  taken  and  rafed ;  and  their  women,^ 
children,  and  pid  men  (none  elfe  being  left  alive,) 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  mountainous  places,^ 
a&diettle  in  the  plain* 

CANTABRICA,  in  botany,  a  fynopime  of  x 
fpedes  of  CoNvtM.vuLUs* 

CANTABRICUS  oceanvs,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Bay  of  Bi  scay . 

CANTABRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  laige  flag  ufe<t 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  diftinguifhed  by  its  pe« 
culiar  colour,  and  bearing  fome  inotto  of  good 
omeui  to  encourage  the  foldiers, 

'      «fff*^  I   CAJf. 
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CANTACUZENUS,  Johannes,   a  celebrated 
ftatfefman,'general,  and  hiftorian,  bom   in   Con- 
ftantinople,  of  a  noble  family.    He  was  bred  to 
letters  and  to  arms,  and  adrhitted  to  the  bighefl 
o^ces  of  the  ftate.  The  emperor  Andronicus  load- 
e^bhim  with  wealth  and  honours ;  made  him  g'^ne- 
raliffimo  of  his  forces;  and  defirtd  him  to  join 
him  in  the  government,  but  thiR  lie  refufed.     An--^^ 
dronicus  dying  in  134 1>  left  to  Cant/i'-uy.tnus  tlic 
ciire  of  the  empire,  till  John  Paho'o^us,  then 
only  9  yeafs' of  age,  ilioiild  be  fit  to  take  it  upon 
himrclf.    This  truft  he  faithfully  difcharged  ;  till 
.the  emprefd  dowager  and  her  fai^ion  fortnin^'  a 
party  againft  him,  declared  him  a  traitor.     Oti 
this,  the  principal  nobility  and  the  army  befought 
him  to  afcend  the  throne  j  a\id  accordinjj'y  he  was 
crowned,  121ft  May,  1 141.    This  was  foiiowed  by 
a  civil  war,  which  lafted  5  years :  when  he  had 
admitted  John  a  partner  with  him  in  the  empire, 
and  their  union  was  confirmed  by  his  giving  him 
his  daughter  In  rtiarriage.    Sufpicions  and  enmi- 
ties, however,  foon  arifing,  the  war  broke  out  a- 
gain,  and  continued  till  John  took  Conflanknople, 
J"  ^355*    A  few  days  after,  Cantacu/enus,  un- 
willing to  continue  the  cflufion  of  blood,  abdicated 
hi«  fbare  of  the  empire  and  retiring  to  a  monafteryi 
look  the  hafcit  of  a  monk,  and  the  name  of  Joaj'a^ 
fbat.    His  wife  alfo  retired  to  a  nunnery,  and 
cftanged  her  name  to  Irene  for  that  of  Eugenia, 
In^this  retirement,  he  lived  tjll  i4ii>  when  he 
xvas  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.    Her^  he  wrote 
a  hiftory  of  his  own  tim^s,  a  Latin  trandation  of 
which,  from  the  Greek  M.  S.  was  puUlifhed  by 
Pontanus  at  Ingolftadt,  in'  1(^03  ;  and  a  fplcndid 
.edition  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  16459  in  three 
▼oiumes  folio,  of  the  original  Greek,  and '^'onta- 
nus's  Latin  verfion.    He  alfo  wrote  r.n  apolo;:y 
for  the  CHriftian  religion  againft  that  of  Mahomtt, 
under  the  name  of  Cbrifhduhu.  • 

CANT^ffi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Uofs-fhire, 
in  Scotland. 

(i,)CANTAX.,  a  department  of  France,  fo 
named  from  the  mountain,  (N*  a.)  boimdcd  l>y 
thofe  of  Lot  on  the  W.  Correze  on  the  NW. 
Puy  de  Dome  on  the  N.  Upper  Loire  and  Lozere 
en  the  £•  and  Aveiron  on  the  S.  It  is  formed 
put  of  the  ci*devant  province  of  Aiivergne*  St; 
Flour  is  the  chief  town.  . 
.  (a.)  Cantal,  a  mountain  in  the  above  depart- 
rcsttiU  which  is  alm«ft  conft^intly  covered  with 
iioow. 

.  CANTALIVERS.  SeeCANTjLfvERS,  &/>/.  21. 
CANTAR,  or  J  i.  an  eaftem  weight,  of 
(i.)  CANTARO,  5  different  value  in  different 
places,  equal  at  Acta  in  Turky  to  6o.v  pound;; ; 
^!i  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  X14  pounds:  %,  ai\ 
Egyptian  weight,  called  alfo  a  quintal,  con- 
fifting  of  100,  or  150  rotolos,  according  to  the 
goods  they  are  to  weigh :  .•?.  anotker  Egyptian 
weight,  which  at  Naples  is  equivalent  to  %$ 
pounds,  at  Genoa  to  150  pounds :  4.  at  I^giiorn 
there  are  3  kinds  of  CANTAHOsjene' weigh- 
ing 150  pounds,  another  1 2^ I,  and  a  third  166 
pounds.    ' 

uO  C^'*'^'^'^?  '8  ^^^^  *  msafure  of  capacity,  u- 
fed  at  Cochin^  cofitaining  four  rubies,  the  rubi  ^% 
rptoloB, 
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(3.)'  Cahtaro  is  alTo  a  Spanifti  l-quid  meafiu-ey. 
ufcd  tfpeciaHy  at  Alicant,  contain ing  3  gallons. 

CANTARINT,  Simon,  a  famous  painter,  call- 
ed the  Ptjorcfiy  from  his  being  born  at  Pcfaro, 
Avns  the  difciple  of  Guido ;  and  copied  the  man- 
nrr  of  his  mafter  f®  exadlly,  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  diftinguilh  their  works.  He  died  at  A'cro- 
na  in  '^48. 
(i.)  ♦  CANTATA,  w./.  [Italian  ]  A  fong. 
(2  )  Cantata,  in  mufic,  is  a  corrpofition,  in- 
termixed with  recitatives,  airs,  r4nd  dif  crcnt  move- 
ments, chiefly  intended  for  a  fingle  voice,  with  a 
tlorcugh  bafs,  though  fometimes  for  other  inftru- 
merts.  When  performed  with  judgment,  it  is 
very  agreeable  j  the  variety  of  the  moverriei>t  not 
clo^'jrinr  the  cilr,  like  other  compofitions.  It  was 
firft  ufed  in  Italy. 

*  CANTATION.  n.f.  [from  canto^  Lat]  Tl.e 
9JSt  of  finging. 

.  CANTATRICES,  in  writers  of  tlic  middle 
age,  hired  mourners  at  funerals. 
•  CANTAZARO,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria -Uitifri or.  It  is  the  refidence  ot  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  is  feated  ne;ir  the 
fca,  inXon.  17.  o.  E.  Lat.  .^l{.  59.  N. 
.  (1.)  CANTECROIX,  a  ci-devant  territory  of 
the  Auftrian  Nethtrlands,  in  Brabant,  now  an- 
nexed to  ihe  Fixrch  rcpublfc.  Liie  was  the  ca- 
pital. 

(2.)  Caktecboix,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
above  diftrift-,  (N**  i .)  now  incUided  in  the  de- 
partment of  Dyle. 

CANTEENS,  in  military  language,  tin  velTcTs 
in  the  form  of  fquare  bottles,  ufed  for  cairying 
water  to  fupply  the  foldiers  in  camp. 

CANTEL,  or     )  in  ancient  Englifii    writer?, 
CANTELLUM,  ia  cuftom  of  fclliug  by  the 
lump,  without  tali^  or  meafiire. 

(i.)  CANTEMIR, '  Antiochus,  tfteemed  the 
found'  r  of  the  Rufli.iii  poetry,  was  the  youngcft 
fon  of  Demetrhi^  (N**  a  )  .Under  the  moft  ingt^ 
nious  profcfTors,  whojn  the  Czar  Pet«  r  had  invi- 
te<l  to.Ptterfburgh,  he  Vamed  roatheniuitics,  phy- 
fic,  hiftoiy,  moral  philbfophy,  and  polite  litera- 
ture ;  without  ncgk-^ing  the  ftudy  of  the  Tloly 
Scriptures,  to  which  he  had  a  great  inclination. 
Scarcfe  had  he  ffniihed  his  academic  eonrfe,  w^hcn 
he  printed  a  Concordnnce  to  the  Pfalms  in  the 
Ruuian  language,  and  was  cle^^l  member  of  the 
academy.  The  affairs  of  ftate  in  which  he  was 
l4>on  alter  engaged,  did  not  make  him  neglcA  his 
literary  purfuits.  In  order  to  make  himielf  ufe- 
ful  to  his  fellow  citizens,  he  compofed  his  fatires, 
to  ridicule  certain  prejudices  which  had  got  foot- 
ing among  them.  -When  but  »3  y^rs  of  age,  he 
was  nominated  minifter  at  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  his  dexterity  in  yie  management  of. 
public  affairs  was  as  rmich  admired  as  his  taffe 
tor  the  fciences«  He  had  the  fame  reputatioa  in 
France,  whither  he  went  iai7>8,  in  quality  of 
niinjftiT  plenipotentiary,  and  foon  after  was  in- 
vefted  with  t^e  charad^er  of  ambaflador  extraor- 
dinary. The  wife  and  prudent  manner  in  which 
he  conduced  himfelf  during  th^  diff*erent  revo- 
lutions which  happened  in  Rufl^a  during  his  ab* 
fence,  gained  him  the  confidence  and  eileem  of 
3  fncceflite  princes.    He  died  of  a  dropfy,  at  Pa- 
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ris,  in  1744*  aged,44.  Befid«ts  the  pieaes  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote,  i.  Fome  fables  and  odes, 
a.  A  tranflation  of  Horace's  eplftjes  into  Ruffian 
vtrfe.  .  .1.  A  profe  trandation  of  Fontcnelle's  plu- 
rality of  worlds ;  and,  4.  Algarotti's  dialogues  on 
light.  The  abbe  Guafco  has  written  his  life  in 
French,   and  trandated  hi&  fatirea  into  that  lan- 

^(i.)  Cantemir,  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  a 
prince  of  Moldavia.  Difappointed  by  not  fuc- 
cceding  his  father  in  that  d  gnity,  held  under  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  he  wtnt  over  with  his  army  to  the 
Czar  Peter  the  great,  againft  whom  he  had  been 
fent  by  the  Grand  Signior :  he  fignalized  himfelf 
in  the  Czar's  fervice ;  and  in  the  republic  oi  let- 
ters, by  a  Latin  hiftory  of  the  origin  and  decline 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.    He  died  in  1723. 

•  CANTFR.  K.J  [from  canU  Lat.]  A  term  of 
reproach  for  hypocritts,  who  talk  formally  of  re- 
ligion, without  obeying  it. 

CANTERA,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Si- 
cily ;  anciently  called  Ta u  ko m  j  k i u s. 

(i  )  CANTERBURY,  a  city  of  England,  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Kent.  It  had  the  names 
of  DuRCVfcRjuuM  and  Darvernum  given  it  by 
tiie  Romans,  and  Duroberr.ia  by  Bede,  which  are 
thought  to  be  derived  from  pui<wheh^  u  e.  a  ra- 
pid llfeam,  fuch  as  the  Stour,  on  which  it  ftands. 
The  Britons  csQl  it  Caei^lUnt^  u  e,  the  city  of 
Kent ;  and  its  pre  fent  Englifh  name,  from  the 
Saxon,  is  of  the  fame  import.  Modem  writera 
in  Latin  call  it  CantuarLi.  Its  great  antiquity  ap- 
pears not  only  from  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  but 
from  the  military  way  difcovered  in  it,  and  the 
caufeways  leading  to  Dover  and  Lymme,  befides 
the  coins  and  other  curiofitics  found  about  it. 
The  archiepifcopal  and  metropolitan  dignity  was 
fettled  here  very  early;  and  to  prevent  its  being 
removed,  an  anathema  was  decreed  againft  any 
who  fliould  attempt  it^  After  that,  the  city  floui. 
riihed  greatly;  though  it  fufr(*red  in  common  with 
other  towns  during  the  Danifh  fnvafions,  and  at 
others  times  by  fire.  It  was  given  entirely  to  Bi- 
Ihop  AnCelm  and  his  fuccefforsby  William  Rufus, 
and  was  held  in  the  utmoft  veneration  in  the  Po- 
pifh  times,  efpecially  after  the  murder  of  Becket 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  whoft»  Ihrine  fo  great 
was  the  refort,  and  to  rich  were  the  offerings,  that 
Erafmus,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  its  wealth, 
fays  the  whole  church  and  chapel  in  which  he  was 
interred  glittered  with  jewels ;  and  at  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  mopafteries,  the  plate  and  jewels  filled 
two  great  chells,  each  of  which  requirecl  8  ftrong 
men  to  carry  them  out.  The  cathedral  was 
granted  by  Ethelt)ei  t,  king  of  Kent,  upon  his  con- 
v^rfion,  to  Augulline  the  monk,  together  with 
his  palace,  and  the  royalty  of  tlie  city  and  its  ter- 
ritories. See  A  u  G  u  s  T I N  E,  N  ■*  a .  After  the  ca- 
thedral had  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire 
and  rebuilt,  the  prefeut  was  begun  about  A.  D. 
1 1 74,  and  augmented  and  erabellilhed  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  archbilhops,  till  it  was  completed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  It  is  a  noble  Gothic  pile,  and 
before  the  reformation  had  3  7  altars.  Many  kings, 
princes',  cardinals,  and  archbifliops,  are  buried  in 
it.  At  the  diffolution,  Henry  VIII.  feized  all  the 
reveuues  both  of  the  church  and  monafterj',  except 


12  prebendaries,  and  fix  preachers,  whom  he  e- 
ft.ibiilhcd  in  place  of  the  monks.  (See  N°5.)  Du- 
ring the  grand  rebellion,  it  fuffercd  much ;  Crom- 
well having  made  a  ftable  of  it  for  his  dVagoons^ 
Afttr  the  reftoration,  it  was  repaired,  and  made 
what  it  now  appears.  The  city  had  anciently  a 
cafile  on  the  S.  fide,  and  ftrong  walls,  with  tow- 
ers, a  ditchj  and  rampart ;  it  had  alfo  a  mint  and 
an  exchange.  As  to  its  government,  it  feems  to 
have  been  entirely  fubjeiS  to  the  Abp.  both  in  fpi- 
rituals  and  temporals,  till  the  reformation.  It  is 
now  a  county  of  itfelf;  and  the  corporation  con- 
fifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  j  2  aldermen,  a  ftieriff* 
44  common  .council-men,  a  mace-bearer,  a  fword- 
bearer,  and  4  fcrjeants  at  mace.  Everv  Monday 
a  court  is  held  at  Guildhall  for  civil  and  criminal 
caufes ;  and  every  other  Tuefday  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  Formerly  icoo  or  3000  French 
Proteftants  were  employed  in  the  filk  manufac- 
ture ;  but  this  branch  is  now  greatly  dccayeti  in 
the  place,  fince  Spittalfields  became  fo.flourilhing. 
Befides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  15  parifh  church- 
es 7  hofpitals,  a  fiee  fchool,  a  houfe  of  correc- 
tion, a  gaol  for  criminals,  and  a  fumptuous  conduit 
for  iiipplying  the  inhabitants  with  water.  )t  con- 
fifts  of  4.ftreets,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  divided 
into  fix  wards,  which  are  about  3  xtilcs  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  furrounded  on  all  hands  with 
hop  grounds  much  to  its  advantage,  and  is  famed 
for  its  excellent  brawn.  It  is  fituated  %6  m.  SE. 
by  £  of  Rochefter,  and  56  from  Loodon.  Loih 
I.  4.  £.  Lat.  51.  19.  N. 

(1.)  Canterbury,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Conne^icqt,  agreeably  fituated  in  Windham 
county ;  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  Quimaboug, 
over  \Yhich  there  is  a  wooden  bridge.  It  is  9  nu 
£.  by  S.  of  Windham. 

(3.)  *  Canterbury  bells.    See Bblflower.. 

(4.}  Canterbury  bellsi  in  botany :  TheEng- 
liih  name  of  a  fpecies  of  Campanula. 

(i.)  Canterbury,  diocese  ot.  The  diocefe 
of  Canterbury  contains  %s6  parifties,  befides  cha- 
pels, in  Kent,  and  about  100  more  in  other  dio- 
cefes.  Thefe  are  called  Peculiars;  it  being  an 
ancient  privilege  of  this  fee,  that,  whercfoever  the 
archbifhops  had  dther  manors  or  advo\^ons,  the 
place  was  exempted  from  the  juriftii^ion  of  the 
Qrdinary  of  the  diocefe  where  it  was  fituated,  and 
was  deemed  in  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury.  This 
fee  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  a|  L.«&i,6 : 1 7 :  94 , 
but  is  reckoned  to  produce  a  dear  revenue  of 
L.  8000  a-year.  The  clq:;gy's  tenths  come  to 
L.  65 1 :  18 :  ij.  This  fee  had  many  great  .privi- 
leges  in  the  time  of  Popery,  fomadP  which  it  ftiU 
retains.  The  archbiihop  is  accounted  primate 
and  metropolitan  of  £ngland,  and  is  the  firft  pet  r 
in  the  realm  j  having  tlie  precedence  of  all  dukes 
not  of  the  blood  royal,  and  all  the  great  ofificers 
of  ftate.  Id  common  fpeecb,  be  is  ftyled  His 
Gracej  and  he  writes  himfelf  I)iivina  ProvidcHtia  ; 
whereas  other  Uihops  ftyle  tbemfelvce  Dnfinia 
Permijionc.  At  coi-onatioqs,  he  places  the  crown 
on  the  king's  head  ;  and,  wherever  the  court  may 
be,  the  king  and  queen  are  the  proper  domeftio 
parifliioners  o(  the  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury^ 
1  he  biihop  of  London  Is  accounted  his  provincial 
dean,  the  biihop  of  Winchefter  bis  fub-dean,  tha 


what  he  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  ,a  dean,    bifhop  of  LJjKoln  bis  chaiicellofyi  and  the  biihop 
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^f  Ronchefter  kU  chaplain.  This  fee  hath  yielded 
to  the  church  18  (aints;  to  th«  church  of  Rpme» 
^  cardinals;  to, the  civil  ftate  of  England  1%  lord 
chancellors,  4  lord.treafurers,  and  x  lord  chief 
juftice;  and  <^  chancellors  tb  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford^  To  this  .fee  belongs  only  one  archdea- 
con. Tp  the  cathedral  ])'eloi|g  a«i  archbiihop,  a 
kiean,  achapcdlor,'  ap  archdeacont  ii  prebeiidsy 
h  preach^rt,  tS  minor  canons,  6  tubftitutes,  i%  lay 
/clerks,  16  chorifter^  2  maft^rs,  ^ofchplars,  asd 
^a  almfincn,  v      a. 

(60  *Cant5Rbu!iy<;aI'L0?.  [Inhor&tnflinihb.] 
The  hand  gallop  of  an  ambling  horfe,  commonly 
called  a  canter;  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  monks 
^riding  to  Canterbury  on  eafy  ambling  horfes. 

CANTERII,  or  CANT^rERiif  in  ancient  archj- 
tedture,  rafter^  or  jolfts  of  a  houfe,  :ivhich  reach 
.down  from  the  ridge  to  the  eayes. ' 

CA  NTERTON,  a  llown  in  Hanjjrf".  New  foreft. 

CANTERUS,  Waiiam,  an  emJnent  liriguift 
and  philoioger,  was  born  at'llftrecht,  in  1541. 
He  ftudied  at  Lonvain  and  Paris.;  and  gave  fur« 
priiing  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in'  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  He  afterwards  vifited  the  iiniverfities 
of  Germany  and  italy ;  and  died  at  Jtouviin,  in 
'575>  ^gcd  33.  He  underftood  fix  language9,  be- 
iides  that  of  his  native  country ;  anc^  notwith- 
itandlng"  his  dying  fo  young,  wrote  federal  philo- 
logtcai  and  critical  woii^Si  ztaoni  jwhich  arcp 
Not^i  Scholia^  EmendafioneSi  et' Expluatiohei^' in 
JBttrtpulfttff  Sophocfcnty  JEJtpf'utity  Ctccrwicm^  *r^ 
fertiwn^  yiufimium^  &c.  and  wAaj  ttaiillatipns  ^ 
Creeks  authors.   '      ^  ' 

CANTERWO0P,  a  village  in  Kent 

(i.)  *  CANTHARIPES.  «./.  [Latin.]  Spanifh 
Hies ;  ufed  to  raife  blifters.— The  flies,  tatrtbarides^ 
are  bred  of  a  worm,  or  caterpillar,  but  peculiar 
to  certain  fruit  trees  5  'as  are  the  fig  tree,  the  pine 
tree,  and  the  wil4  brfen  all  which  bear  fwefet  mii.t, 
and  a  ^it  that  had  ^a  kind  of  fecret  bitnig  or  Hiarp- 
fiefs :  for  the  R%  'hath  a  milk  iii  it,  <hat  is  fwe^ 
.^d  corrofive.;'  the  pine  apple  hatH  a  kernef  that 
it  ftrong  and  abfternve.  nacon^s  Nat.  BUtory. 

(a.)  Cantharides,  in  medicine  and  zoolQgj« 
A  kind  ofpoifonous  infedts,  mu<^  ufed  as  an  epif- 
^aftic.  The  ftimulating  power  of  canthardies  19 
•caufed  by  a  very  acrid  refinous  fubft^nce  contain- 
4iA  in  thee  ihfeasy  two  fcruplcie  of  which  Neu- 
mann extra^i^  ^^m  4  ^iices  ^f  cantharides  by 
fpirit  of  wine.'  '  CsMAtharidee  are  yery  fharp  and 
corrofiv^  abounding  with  a  fubtile  caoftic,  vola- 
tile'fait;  whettfby  they  become  exceedingly  inju- 
rious to  the  bkidder,  fo  as  to  ulcerate  i^  ^ven 
when  applied  exteraally,  if  fufiered  to  lie  on  toii 
long.  They  ai^^  much  comfnended  in  fevers,  dcs 
lirmm,  &c  and  ai^  fometimes  given'  even  inter- 
jfially.  See  Medici ne,  Indnc:  The  generic  jjame 
^9f  ,thefe  infers  is  Mbloe^  which  fee. 

CANTHARia^  in  zoologv,  a  genun  of  jnfe<5t« 
t)eIongiiig  to  the  Ofder  of  inie^a  coleoptera.  The 
feelers  of  this  gentis  are  cetaceous ;  the  breaft  is 
fnarginated,  and  loiter  than  the  head;  the  ely- 
tra, or  Wipg  cafeas,  are  flexfle ;  and  the  iides  of 
the  belly  are  plated  and  pa^illovs.  I/innaeus  emi- 
inerates  317  fpecies  of  the  cantbaris,  moft  of  them 
^.i  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  See 
^'lut^  XLVIII. 
•<:ANTKAR0S.    Sc^Athems,  f  4f 
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CA'NTHL    See  Cahtrosi  K*  >,  5  and  4- 

( I.)  ♦  CANTHUS.  n.f.  tLatln  ]  The  comerrf 
the  eye.  The  internal  is  called  the  greater,  the  ex- 
ternal theleflcr  cantbus.  Quinty.—A  gentlewoman 
was  feized  with  an  inflammation  and  tumouria  the 
great  cantbust  or  imgle  of  her  eye.  Wifeman. 

(  ft.)  Can  THUS,  in  chemiftry,  the  lip  of  a  vefieU 
or  that  part  of  the  mouth,  which  is  a  little  hol- 
lowed, for  the  eafy  pouring  off  a  liquor.  Hence 
to  decant,  is  to  pour  through  that  place. 

(3.)  Cam-thus  major,)  in  anatomy.    See  A- 

(jI.)CANTHUS  MTKOR,  >    NATOMY,   ^itf* 

(t.)  *  CANTICLE.  «./  [from  eanto^  Lat.]  A 
fong ;  ufed  generally  for  a  fong  in  fcripture.— Thif 
jight  of  eftate,  income  nations,  is  yet  more  fi^* 
nificantly  expreffed  by  Mofes  in  his  cantielts^  m 
tbe.perfon  of  6od  to  the  Jews.  Bacon* s  Holy  ffarm 

^9.)  Canticles.    See  Song  of  Solomon. 

CANTH,  an  ancient  people  of  Britain,  who 
inhabited  C anj  i  u  m,  now  Kent.  Thofe  who  pof- 
^effed  it  at  the  time  of  «the  firft  R^man  invafion 
jfr^re  evidently  of  Belgic  origin,  and  had  come 
over  fo  lately,  that  thev  differed  in  nothing  from 
■their  countrymen  on  the  continent.  **  The  inha- 
bitants of  iKent  (iays  Cselar)  are  the  moft  civilized 
ff  all  the  Britona,  and  differ  but  tery  little  in  their 
manners  firom.th6  Gauls.''  Thia  great  refemblance 
between  the  people  of  Kent  and  .their  neighbours 
on  the  continent,  might  be  p^Vy  owing  to  the 
•fituation  of  their  country,  which  being  neareft  to  ' 
the  continent  was  moft  firquented  by  ftrangers 
frpm  thence.  It  -was  this  fituation  a^fo  which  ex- 
pofed  them  tojthe  firft  affsolts  of  the  fi*mant. 
l^or  Cxfar,  in  both  his  expedidons  into  tlos  ifland 
landed  in  Kenti  and  therefore  we  niay  conclude, 
that  the  Cantii  had  a  great  fiiare  in  the  vigorous 
oppofitioh  that  was  made  to  his  landing,  and  inthe 
battles  and  fkirmifhes  which  were  fought  againft 
him  after  his  -landing ;  particnlariy,  they  made  9 
very  bold  unfuccefsful  attempt,  upon  his  naaral 
C<unp-  The  Caqtii  did  not  make  the  fame  vigo- 
rous rc(fiftance  tpi^  Romans  on  thai  ngext  inva- 
fio»  in  the'mgp'  of  Claudius.  '  For  Aulus  Piaur 
this,  tbe  Romao  general,  in  that  expedition,  traver- 
fed  tlietr  couo^  without  feeing  an  enemy  ^  and  aa 
they  now  Cubmittied  to  the  power  of  Rome  withouf 
a  ftruggl^  fp  they  continued  jqiiiet  to  the  yery  laft. 

*  CANTILIVERS.  «./.  Pieces  of  wood 
framed  into  the  front  or -other  fides  of  an  houlci 
t6  iiiftain  the  mouUfiog  and  eaves  oyer  it  Moxo^*i 
Mecbanicai  Exercifes\  * 

CANTILLANAl    See  Basilippum. 

*  C ANTION.  If./  \cantiot  Lat.]  Song,  verfes. 
Kot  now  in  ufe.— Xn  the  eighth  eclogue  the  fame 
perfon  was  brouglii:'  ia  fingtng  Ztantwn  of  Collin's 


making:'  Sfenf,  KaL  Cflo. 

CANTIMARONS#  or  Cati maians,  a  kind 
of  floats  pr  raftSf  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  to  go  a  fifhtng  in,  and  to 
txade  along  the  poaft.  They  are  'made  of  3  or  4 
fmall  canoes,  or  trunks  pf  trees,  dug  hoUoW,  and 
tied  together  with  cacao  ropes,  with  a  trianjg^lar 
fail  in  the  middle,  made -of  matts.  Thofe  wha 
manage  them  are  almoft  faa\f  in  the  water,  there 
being  only  a  place  in  the  middle  a  little  raifed  to 
hold  their  mcrchandife ;  which  laft  particular  is 
only  to  be  underftood  of  the  trading  cantimaaons, 
^  «ot  of  thofe  who  go  a  filtiing. 

_  CANTIN^ 
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CAN  ^    ^9^ 

•ANTIN9  CAPEy  a  proinont<X»y  of  Africa,  dp 
fhe  W.  coaft  of  Morocco.  Lon.  lo^  j.  W.  hut 
^3.  5.  N. 

( I.)  CANTING»  a  fea^phrafoa, denotes  the  a^ 
of  turning  any  thing  about. 

(a.)  Canting  language,  or  DfALECTr  18 
a  myllerious  fort  of  jargon  ufed  by  gypfies,  thieves, 
and  ftroUing  beggars,  to  exprefs  their  fentimentt 
to  each  other,  without  being  underftood  by  the 
reft  of  mankijad.  This  dialed  is  not  founded  on 
any  rules:  yet,  even  but  of  that  irregularity  ma- 
ny words  ieem  to  retain  fomething  of  icholarlhip ; 
as  togeman  a  gown,  from  toga  in  the  Latin ;  pan" 
mam,  bread,  from  pants ;  cafan^  cheefe,  from  ea^ 
Jeus^  Sec.  Some  cf  their  terms  have  been  inad- 
vertantly adopted  into  our  common  language ;  as 
6iu  and  kiiJk,  to  cheat ;  houace,  to  vapour ;  howfif 
ftrong  drink ;  JUchf  to  fteal ;  /log,  to  whip ;  rsgf 
game  or  ridicule ;  roaftf  to  rally ;  rJbinof  money, 


V  CAN 

]^orlhleld,  nor  armour  can  ffiur  Alroe  d^ 
pofe; 
If  uge  cantleti  of  his  buckler  ftrew  the  ground^ 
And  no  defence  in  his  bor'd  arms  is  found. 

CANTLEVr  twq  vSlages ;  viz.  i •  eight  m.  £* 
of  Norwich :  >•  ipi  Yorkfhire,  S.  of  Doncaiter. 

(i.)  *  CA»nr€>. «./.  [ItaL]    A  book,  of  feaioir 
of  apoenw— - 

Why,  what  would  fou  do  ?- 


— 'Make  a  wilkfw  cabbin  aft  )peur  gate, 
Afid  call  upon  my  foul  within  the  houfe  y 
Write  loyal  cantos  ai  contemned  love. 

SifoAeA  TwffiJb  Vtigk^ 

(i.)  Canto  properly  fignifiM  fii^.    TuToy 

Anofio,  $nd  fevenl  other  Italians,  have  divideif 


their  heroic  poena  into  cantos.    In  imitation  of 

them,  Scarrod  ha»  alfo  divided  his  G^mntamaehlav 

and  Boileau  his  I.iirrJM,  into  cbaot^oribatgs.  The 

From  the  ikmf  fouipe  proceed  the  wprds    like  ufisige  has  been  ad^yted  by  fqme  Englifh  wri« 


Jimmy  banttr,  hvbhU,  bully ^  Jbarfer,  pstting^Jbtiff' 
Jlmgf  palming,  &c.  An  anonymous  author  has 
given  a  canting  didionarv,  comprehending  all  the 
terms  ufed  by  the  ieverai  tribes  of  gypfies,  beg- 
gars, fhopliners,  highwa^rmen,  footpads,  and  o« 
tiier  clans  of  cheats  and  villains,  with  a  coUedion 
of  fongs  in  the  canting  dialed  $  London,  1 7^5, 8vo. 
(i.)  CANTIUM,  m  ancient  geography,  a  pro- 
montory of  Britain,  literaUy  denoting  a  head  land ; 
which  gave  name  to  the  territory,  (N^  a.)  and  to 
the  people,  called  Cantu.  It  Is  now  named 
North  FoRELAHn* 


(i.)  Cantium,  an  ancient  territory  in  S.  Bri-  ficondo,  the  (econd. 
in,  iuppofed  to  have  been  the  firftdiftria,  which        (i.)  *  CANTON^ 


ters,  as  Butler,  who  divides'his  Hudibnas,.  and  Dr 
Garth  his  Difpeniatory  iato^cant^. 

( J.)  Canto,  in  the  Italian-  mufic,  fignifiM  a 
fir^  :  hence  sanUjimpUte,  of  santofermo,  is  where 
all  the  no^es  or  figures  are  equal  ^  canto  ^fgurate^ 
that  where  the  figures  are  unequdr  and  ezprefv 
different  motions*  It  alfo  fignifies  the  treble  part 
of  a  fong :  hence  canto  coactrtmnte,  the  treble  of 
the  little  chorus;  canto  rifieno,  the  toblis  of  the 
grand  chorus,  or  that  which  fings  only  now  and 
then  in  particular  places.  Canto  fignifies  the  firik 
treble,  unleia  f(Hne  other  word  be  added  t^'  it,  at 


tam^     .^  , 

received  a  colony  fix>m  the  continent ;  and  that 
it  bad  frequently  changed  its  mailers,  by  new  co- 
lonies comix^  over  from  time  to  time,  and  driving 
the  inhabitants  farther  north.  In  the  midit  of  afi 
thefe  revolutions  it  ftill  retained  its  anaient  name, 
and  continued  the  name  of  Cantii  to  all  the  fuc- 
ceffive  tribes  by  which  it  was  inhabited.  The  fi- 
tuation  of  Cantium  occafioned  its  being  nuich  fre- 
quented by  the  Romans,  who  generally  took  their 
way  through  it,  in  their  marches  to  and  from  the 
continent.    Few  places  in  Britain  are  more  fre^ 

Suently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers  than 
LuTUPiiJM,  and  Portus  Rutupbnsis.  Tor- 
tus DuBRis,  now  Dover,  Durobriva  and 
DuROVERNUM,  now  Rochefler  and  Canterbury, 
were  alfo  Roman  towns  and  flations,  and  are  of- 
ten mentioned  in  the  Itinerary,  &c.  Cantium,  in 
the  moft  perfe^  ftate  of  the  Roman  government, 
made  a  part  of  the  province  called  Fla  via  Cas  a- 

RIENBIS. 

♦  CANTLE.  jf./  [kantf  Dut.  a  comer  5  efchan* 
tillott,  Fr.  apiece.]  A  piece  with  comers.  Skinner, — 

See  how  this  river  comes,  me  crankling  in, 
And  cuts  me  from  the  belt  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monflrous  cantU  out. 

Sbakejp€are*s  Henry  IV. 

•  To  Cantle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  cut 
jp  pieces. — 

for  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  take, 

1^1  muft  be  cantled,  and  the  jadge  go  fnack. 

Drydenjuv. 

*  CANTX£T.  «./•  [frcffi  tantle?[    A  piece  \  a 
ifragmen^^ 


«./.  I.  A  fimall  parocl  or 
divifion  of  land.— Only  that  little  canton  of  land^ 
called  the  Bnglifh  pale,  containing  four  finaft* 
fhires,  4id  maintain  a  bordering  war  with' the  Irifbr 
and  retain  the  form  of  Bnglifh  government.  Dai^ 
ntks.  a.  A  fnudl  community,  or  clan.— The  fame 
is  the  cafe  of  rovers  by  land ;  fuc|i,  as  yet,  ate 
fbme  cantons  in  Arabia,  and  fome  petty  iln$i  of 
the  mountains,  adjacent  to  fbraits  and  ways.  Ba^ 
con's  Holy  War. 

(1.)  Canton  alfo  implies  a  country  conftitu- 
ting  a  diftinA  government ;  fuch  as  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland. 

(3.)  Canton,  alargv,  populous,  and  wealthy 
city  of  China,  capital  ^  the  provinces  of  Qu  ang<^ 
TONG,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Taa.  The 
wall  is  pretty  high,  and  about  6  or  7  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, though  not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  ground  is  occupied  by  buildings,  the  other 
parts  being  appropriated  to  pleafure  grounds  or 
to  fiili  ponds.  The  compafs  of  the  city  an(4 
fuburbs  together,  is  about  ten  miles.  The  build* 
ings  are  in  general  low,  confining  of  one  ftory 
and  a  ground  floor,  which  is  covered  with  earth 
or  red  tiles  in  order  to  keep  it  cool ;  but  the  hou- 
fes  of  the  moft  refpedable  merchants  aod  manda«i 
rins  are  comparatively  lofty  and  well  built.  In 
difiere^t  parts  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  are  jofs  hou- 
fes  or  temples,  in  which  are  placed  the  imag^ 
worfhipped  by  the  Chmefe ;  before  whom  are  pla* 
ced,  at  particular  feafons,  a  vaft  variety  of  fweet« 
meats,  oranges,  great  plenty  of  food  ready  drcf- 
fed,  and  incenfe,  which  is  kept  perpetually  burn- 
ing.  The  jftreets  are  long  and  nanow,  paved  with 
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■fGflt,  adortiei  at  internals  with  triumphal  archos, 
:.:i\  crowded  with  people.  On  both  fides  are 
ivops,  appfofMiated  to  the  fale  of  different  cora- 
^noditWs;  and  a  kind  of  awntng  is  extended  hx)m 
houCe  to  houfe,  which  prevents  the  fun's  rays 
fyof^'  incomiftoJiBg  either  iiihabitants  or  paflen- 
geps.  At  tlic  jrind  of  every  ftreet  is  a  barrier, 
•wtieh,  wrth <'t>e'gatt»«of  the^tty,  are  fhiit  in  the 
evening,  fn  China  Street,  which  is  pretty  long 
and  corrfidmbty' wider* than  the  'reft;  refide  mer- 
chants ;  whoftf  tfade,  fo  for  a-d  rcfpe^s  China, 
lackered  wArej  fk*w,  ^c.  is  who^Iy^  coirfrned'  to 
Europeans/  ''WfJ&ft  o^  thiem  fpeak  the.foreijcn  Un- 
-pages' toleMl>ly\  wel?»  or  at  lead  fufficiently  in- 
^relKglblcferbofineft;  Ueftdes  thefs'there  is  a 
c»dmf/a»iyv>f'  li  oftj,  called  the  Coftt>NC;  who 
leave  an  ^>KbUiflve  rig*ft  'by  authol-ityi  tt^Jporcharc 
e^cur^owfrdm- the  diwr^nt  fh!p9,'and  aife  to 
ftJpply  th*m"witht^as,  raw  ftlks,  '&c.  in  Mum. 
l*tae  eftaj>)iAin¥ent  6f  the  Cohongj  though  ifljarious 
to  private  trade,  is  admirably  adApfed  frt  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  diftei'eHt  compaDie9*WithH\'h!chtbey 
traffic ;  k>r'Q^cb  indirkiual  becomes  «  gliarant^e 
for  the  whole  5  ft>  that  if  one  fail;  the  others  con-. 
fiderthemfel*c«ad'i\^ponIiWe.  in  Canton  there 
are  no  carriage*  |  all  burdens  are  carried  by  por- 
ters acroft  their  ftioulders  on  bamboos  5  ma  are  al* 
(b  the  principal  people  in  >fedan  chairs^  nnd  the 
ladiee  always.  ^»The  ftteets  m>iy  be  ttaTerfed  from 
morning'  till  evening  without  feeing  a  woman, 
thofe  exeeptal  who  aae  Tartars,  and  eten  thefe 
bttt  Terf^'feldom.  Oifthe  wharf  of  the  riter^ 
which  is  commodious  and  pleafant,  ftand  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Dutch,  French,  Swedes,  Danes, 
Sngliflif  Ac.  In  thbfe  refide  the  fupercar^oes  be- 
fonging;  to  their  refpe^tive  companies,  who  are 
appointed  to  difpol^  of  the  cargoes  Brought  to 
market  (  tefupplythe  fhips  with  othei-s  for  Eu- 
rope in  return,  arid,  during  their  abfenee,  to  con- 
tnuft'Wtth  the*  merchants  for  fuch  articles  as  may 
be  judged  neceirary  for  the  next  fleet:  Between 
the  refidents  of  the  fadories  the  moft  perfeft  cor- 
diality fubfifis ;  in  each  a  common  and  fpl^ndid* 
table  is  kept  at  the  company's  expenfc^,  and  vilits 
art  reciprocally  exd\anged ;  fo  that  nothing  is 
wanting  to  make  rcfidence  at  Canton  agreeable  to 
an  European,  but  thf  pleafure  rcftxlting  fiom  the 
fociety  of  women.  Tne  fide  of  the  river  next  the 
city  is  covered  with  boats,  which  form  a  kind  of 
town  or  ftrccts,  in  which  live  the  poorer  fort  •£ 
the  Chinefe,  or  rather  thedcfcendants  of  the  Tar- 
tars. Some  of  the  men  come  on  (hore  in-  the 
morning  to  their  refpeiflive  employments,  and  la 
thofc*  fampans  or  boats  which  are  not  Itationary,' 
*.e  women  :ind  alfo  the  men  carry  pafTengers  from' 
prace  to  place  in  tl\e  fame  manner  as  is  done  by 
Wiurries  on  the  Thames.  On  this  river  live  many 
t;iou4and  fouls  who  ni?vcr  w»;re  permitted  to  come 
on  ihore^  wliofe  only  habitation  i^  their  boat ;  in 
which'  they  eat,  drin'l:,  fleep,  carry  on  many  oc- 
cupations, keep  ducks,  &g.  and,  occafionally  a 
Ifcg.  The  manufactures  of  Canton  are  principal- 
ly carried  on  in  the  fuburba;  though  it  has  been 
fiippofed  that  they  were  confined  to  the  city;  and 
this,  by  fome  writers,  has  been  given  as  a  reafon 
why  Europeans  ar?  not  permitted  to  enteV  within 
t^ie  gates  But  this  is  a  raiftake ;  and 'perhaps  the 
tr.ie  reaf;jn  for  this  ycry  lingulai;  reftraint  is,  that 
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the  houfef  In  which  they  ket^  then*  n'c.nien'^ajTe 
chiefty  within  the  city.  At  Wampoa,  a  large 
comraodious  place  for  anchorage,  atxi  which  is 
about  II  or  14  tniles  from  Canton,  the  European 
vefiels  lie  and  unload  treir  csr^ocs,  which  ere 
tranfmitted  by  Trghtcrs  to  the  fe<5t(M^es;  and  by  the 
iame  convepnce  receive  their  nfpeftive  freit;hts. 
Between  this  p^ace  and  the  city  are  .^  J!op/>ct  or 
cuftom-houfv-s,  at  which  the  boats  pafling  and  n?- 
paffing  are  obliged  to  flop,  and  undrrjb  with  their 
■paflretigersan  examination,  tb  prevent  fmugg'ing. 
Thelightcrs  and  the  captain's  pinnace,  arc,  how- 
evet,  trxceptcd ;  the  formet  hitvin^-  proper  offccrs 
on  board-  far  the  purpofe^  and  the  latter  being 
narfOwlv  w?»tched  and  examine^  at  the  landing. 
The  weathw-  \\t  Canfon  i*t,  in  furaraer,  extremely 
ho^,'arid  in'Djccmber,  Janttatv,  and  rebmary, 
cold  t  the  Country,  is  nevefthelefs  pleaftnt  and 
heHlthful,  abbirnding  ^^'ith>al^thc  nocelfarics  and 
delita'cres'of  life,whfch  miy.bc  ^^nixrured  nmch 
cheaper' than  in  Europe,  1  he  number  of  inhabi- 
tants has  been  eftimated  at  one  million ;  bnt»  later 
eak:ukticms  h^ve  mad<?the  ntmbr^  ponfideraWy 
W«.    Lon..rij'.  20.  E.  Lat/'i^*"^.  N^  • 

(4.^  Canton,  an  ^xtenfive'Jrovince  of  China, 
calleu  aMb  QuAKC-rONCi   of  Koanton.     See 

QUAI^O-TOTIG- 

(5.)  CkSTovi  a  river  of  Chiria,  m'tie  pro^nce 
ofOnang-Tong.    See  N*'.v     ;•     * 

'(6.)  Ca^iton,  John,an  ingettious  naltkral  philo- 
Ibphei*,  bom  at  Stroud,''  hi'  Gloti^efterihire,  in 
1 7 18.  He  was  placed,  when"  young,  under  the 
core  of  Mr*  Davis, '  a  very  able  h\atfcematician| 
with  U-hom,  before  he'  had  attimed  the  age  of  9 
years,*- he  "had  gone  throirghboth  vulvar  and  de- 
cimal* arithmetic.  He  then  proceeded  to  mathe- 
matics, and  'had  made  fome  progrefs  in  algebra 
and  aftronomyi  when  his  father  took  him  from 
fchbol,  and  put  him  to  learn  his  own  bulinefs,  that 
of  a  broad  cloth  weaver.  This  waft  not  able  to 
damp  his  Keal  for  knowledge.  All  his  leifure  time 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  aftronomical 
fcience;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Caroline  tables 
annexed  to  "  Wing's  Aftronomy,"  he  computed 
eclipfes  of  the  moon  and  other  phsenomena.  But 
his  ftudies  being  frequently  protrafted  to  very  late 
hours,  his  father,  fearing  that  they  would  injure 
his  health,  forbad  him  the  ufe  of  a  candle  in  his 
chamber.  The  fon's  thirft  of  knowledge  was, 
however,  fo  great,  that  it  made  him  evade  the 
prohibition,  by  fecreting  his  light  till  the  family 
had  retired  to  reft.  It  was  during  this  prohibi- 
tion, and  at  thefe  hours,  that  he  computed  and 
cut  upon  ftone,  with  no  better  an  inilrument  than 
a  conunon  knife,  the  lines  of  a  large  upright  fun- 
dial,  on  which  befides  the  hour  of  the  day,  was 
fhown  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  his  place  in  the  eclip- 
tic, and  fome  other  particulars.  When  this  was 
finiftied  and  made  known  to  his  father,  be  per- 
mitted it  to  be  placed  againft  the  front  of  his  houfe, 
where  it  excitJxJ  the  admiration  of  feveral  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood,  and  introduced  young 
Canton  to  their  acquaintance,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  the  offer  of  the  ufe  of  their  libraries.  ■  In 
the  hbrary  of  one  of  thefe  gentlemen,  he  found 
Martir^s,  Pbihfopbieal  Grammar^  which  Was  the 
firft  book  that  g^ve  him  a  tafte  for  naturai  phikv 
fophy.  Ib  the  pofleffion  of  another  gentleman,  a 
/^  T  few 
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few  ihilcs  from  Strood,  he  firft  faw  a  pair  of  phcre  doth  it  moft  frequently  fliowjtfelfr* 
globes;  an  obje«ft  that  afforded  him  Uncommon 
pleafure,  from  the  great  cafe  with  which  he  could 
folve  thefe  problems  he  had  hitherto  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  compute.  The  dial  was  beautified  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  expence  of  the  gentlemen  at 
Stroud,  feveral  of  whom  had  been  his  fchool-fcl- 
lows,  and  who  continued  dill  to  regard  it  as  a 
very  diftinguiflied  performance.  Among  other 
porfons  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  early 
life,  was  the  late  ingenious  Dr  Henry  Miles  of 
Tooting,  F.  R.  S.  Tliis  gentleman,  perceiving 
that  Mr  Canton  pofleired  abilities  too  promifmg 
to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limils  of  a  coun- 
try town,  prevailed  on  bis  father  to  permit  him 
to  come  to  London.  Accordingly  he  arrived  at 
the  metropolis  March  4,  17^7,  and  refided  with 
Miles  at  Tooting  till  the  6th  of  May  following ; 
when  he  engaged  for  5  years,  as  clerk  to  Mr  Wat- 
kint,  mafter  of  the  acadt^my  in  Spital-fquare.  In 
this  fituation,  his  ingenuity,  diligence,  and  good 
condud,  were  fo  well  difplayed,  that  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  clerkfhip,  he  was  taken  into  part- 
nerfliip  with  Mr'Watkinfi,  whom  he  afterwards 
fucceeded  in  the  academy,  where  he  continued 
during  life.  In  1744,  he  married  Penelope,  niece 
to  James  Colbrooke,  Efq;  banker  in  London. 
About  the  end  of  i7/»5,  eledricity  received  a  very 
capital  improvement  by  the  difcovery  of  the  fa- 
mous Leyden  Phial.  Mr  Canton  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  purfued  the  experiment,  and  found  his 
afiiduity  rewarded  by  many  capital  difcoveries. 
Towards  the  end  of  I749>  he  mcide  experiments 
to  determine  to  what  height  rockets  may  be  made 
to  aicend>  and  at  what  diftance  their  light  may 
be  fcen.  In  1750  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society, 
his  "  method  of  making  artificial  magnets,  with- 
out the  ulc  of,  and  yet  far  fuperior  to,  any  na- 
tural ones.'^  This  paper  procured  him  the  ho- 
nour of  bemg  elected  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  the  prefent  of  their  gold  medal.  The  fame 
year  he  was  complimented  with  the  degree  of  M. 
A.  by  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen;  and,  in  1751, 
was  chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. In  1752,  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  the 
iirft  perfon  in  England,  who,  by  attracting  the 
ele«anc  fire  from  the  clouds  during  a  thunder- 
ftorm,  verified  Dr  Franklin's  hypothefis  of  the 
fimilarity  of  lightning  and  elcftricity.  Next  year, 
his  paper  entitled,  «  Eledrical  Experiments,  with 
ah  attempt  to  account  for  their  feveral  Phaenome- 
na,*'  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  fame 
paper  Mr  Canton  mentioned  his  having  difcover- 
ed,  by  a  great  number  of  experiments,  that  fome 
clouds  were  in  a  pofitive,  and  fome  in  a  negative, 
ilate  of  eledtricity.  Dr  Franklin,  much  about 
the  fame  tinne,  made  the  like  difcovery  in  America. 
This  circumftance,  together  with  our  author's 
conftant  defence  of  the  dodor's  hypothefis,  in- 
duced that  excellent  philofopher,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  to  pay  Mr  Cinton  a  vilit, 
and  gave  rife  to  a  friendfldip  which  ever  after  con- 
tinued without  diminution.  In  the  *•  Lady's  Diarv 
for  1756,"  our  author  anfwered  the  prize  quet- 
tion  that  had  been  propofed  in  the  preceding  year ; 
viz.  "  How  can  wha^  we  call  the  ihootiiigofftars 
be  beft  accounted  for;  what  is  the  fubllar.cc  of 
this  phenomenon ;  and  in  what  ftate  of  the  alm-jf-* 
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folution,  though  anonymous,  was  fo  fatisfaftory 
to  his  friend,  Mr  Thomas  Simpfon,  who  thert 
conduced  that  work,  that  he  fcnt  Mr  Canton  the 
prize,  accompanied  with  a  note,  in  which  he  faid 
he  was  fure  that  he  was  not  miftaken  in  the  au- 
thor of  it,  as  no  one  befides,  that  he  knew  of^ 
could  have  anfwered  the  queftiori.  Our  philofo- 
pher's  next  communication  to  the  public,  was  a 
letter  in  tlie  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Sept. 
1759,"  on  the  elc<Slrical  properties  of  the  tour- 
malin, in  which  the  laws  of  tljat  wonderful  ftonc 
are  laid  down  in  a  very  concife  and  elegant  man-- 
ner.  On  December  13th,  in  the  fan>e  year,  was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society,  ♦»  An  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  regular  diurnal  variation  of  the  Ho- 
rizontal Magnetic  Needle  ;  and  alfofor  its  irregu- 
lar variation  at  the  time  of  an  Aurora  Borealis," 
A  complete  year's  obicr\'at;ons  of  the  diurnal  va- 
rivitions  of  the  needle  are  annexed  to  the  paper. 
On  Nov.  5,  1 761,  he  commiraicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  the  Tranfit  of  Venus,  June 
6,  17'' I,  obfervcd  in  Spital-fquare.  His  next  com- 
munication was  a  letter  addrefled  to  DrBenjamitt 
Franklin,  and  read  Feb.  4,  176s,  containing  fome" 
remarks  on  Mr  Delaval's  eledrical  experiments. 
On  Dec.  i^>,  1763,  another  curious  addition  wasf 
made  by  him  to  philofophical  knowledge,  in  a  - 
paper,  intituled,  "  Experiments  to  prove  that 
water  is  not  incomprclfible."  Thefe  experi  men  tar 
ate  a  complete  refutation  of  the  famous  Floren- 
tine experiment,  which  fo  many  philofophers  have 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  tlie  mcompreflibility  of 
water.  On  St  Andrew's  day  1 763,  he  was  eleift- 
ed  the  3d  time  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  on  Nov.  8,  in  the  following  year/ 
were  read,  before  that  learned  body,  his  farther" 
**  Experiments  ard  obfervations  on  the  comprefli- 
bility  of  water,  and  fome  other  fluids."  The 
eftablilhment  of  this  faft,  in  oppofition  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  formed  on  the  hafty  dccifion  o^ 
the  Florentine  academy,  was  thought  to  be  defer- 
ving  of  the  Soc  ety's  gold  medal.  It  was  accord- 
ingly moved  for  in  the  council  of  1764  ;  and  after' 
fo'eral  invidious  delays,  which  terminated  much 
to  the  honour  of  Mr  Canton,  it  was  prefented  tof 
him  Nov.  30,  176.9.  His  next  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society,  was  on  Dec.  22,  1768,  "  An 
eafy  method  of  making  a  Phofphorus,  that  will 
imbibe  and  emit  light  like  the  Bolognian  (tone  ^ 
with  experiments  and  obfervations."  When  he 
firft  fhowed  to  Dr  Franklin  the  inftantaneous  light 
acquired  by  fome  of  this  phofphorus  from  the 
near  difcharge  of  an  elt^rified  bottle,  the  do^itor 
immediately  exclaimed,  "  And  God  faid,  let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light."  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  St  Paul's  having  in  a  letter  to  the  pre- 
fident,  dated  March  6,  1J69,  requcftcd  the  opini- 
on of  the  Royal  Society  relative  to  the  beft  and 
moft  effectual  method  ot  fixing  elcdrical  conduc- 
tors to  preferve  that  cathedral  from^damajge  by 
lightning,  Mr  Canton  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  take  the  letter  into  confideration,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  upon  it.  The  other  mem-r 
bers  were,  Dr  Watfon,  Dr  Franklin,  Mr  Delaval/ 
and  Mr  Wilfon.  Their  report  was  made  on  the 
8th  of  June  following ;  and  the  mode  recommend- 
ed by  tliem  has  been  carried  into  execution.  Thef 
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Uk  paper  of  our  author's,  which  was  read  before  fjlver,  filk, 
the  Royal  Society,  was  on  Dec.  ai,  1769;  and 
contained  •*  Experiments  to  prove  that  the  Lu- 
ininoufncfs  of  the  Sea  arifes  from  tlicputrefa^ion 
of  its  animal  fubftances,"  Befides  the  above  he 
wrote  a  number  of  papers,  which  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent jpublicitions,  particularly  the  Gentleman's 
Magazme,  Mr  Canton's  clofe  and  fedentary  life, 
arifing  from  an  unremitted  attention  to  the  duties 
Of  his  profeflion,  and  to  the  profecution  of  his 
philofophical  enquiries  and  experiments,  proba- 
bly contributed  to  fliorten  his  days.  He  fell  into 
a  dropfy,  which  carried  him  off,  March  a  a,  1772, 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 
'  *  To  Cam  TON.  v.  a*  Rrom  the  noun.]  To  di- 
vide into  little  parts,— Families  fhall  cjuit  all  fub- 
je<5tion  to  him,  and  canton  his  empire  mto  lefs  go- 
vernments for  themfelves.  Locker^lt  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  have  all  the 
mighty  empires  and  monarchies  of  the  world  can^ 
toned  out  into  petty  ilates  and  principalities.  AJ- 
H'tjon  on  7/^/?.— The  late  king  of  Spain,  reckoning 
it  an  indignity  ^o  have  his  territories  cantoned  out 
into  parcels  by  other  princes,  during  his  own  life, 
and  without  his  confent,  rather  chofe  to  bequeath 
the  monarchy  entire  to  a  younger  fon  of  France- 
Sfiuift* — They  canton  out  to  themfelves  a  little  pro- 
vince in  the  ifltelledlual  world,  where  they  fancy 
the  light  (hines,  and  all  the  reft  is  in  darknefs. 
Watts  on  the  Mind. 

CANTONING,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  al- 
lotting diftindt  and  feparate  quarters  to  each  regi- 
ment ;  the  town  where  they  are  quartered  being 
divided  into  as  many  cantons  as  there  are  regi- 
ments. 

♦  To  CANTONIZE.  v.  a,  [from  canton.]  To 
parcel  out  into  fmall  divifions. — Thus  was  all  Ire- 
land cantonisicd  among  ten  perfons  of  the  Englifli 
nation,  Davicj  on  Ireland, — The  whole  foreil  was 
in  a  manner  cantonixed  amqngft  a  very  few  in 
number,  of  whom  ibme  had  regal  rights.  Howel, 

CANTREBYCHAN,  a  town  E .  of  Caermarthen. 

(i.)  •  CANTRED.  n./.  The  fame  in  Wales  as 
an  hundred  in  England,  for  cantre,  in  the  Britifh 
language,  fignifieth  an  hundred,  CoweL — The  king 
regrants  to  him  all  that  province,  referving  only 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  cantreds  next  adjoin- 
ing, with  the  maritime  toXvns.  Dcrvies  on  Ireland. 

UO  Cantred,  orl  is  a   firitifh    word,    com- 

CANTREF,  \  pounded  of  the  adjedive 

(antt  i,  e,  hundred ;  and  tref,  a  town  or  village. 

CANTRENAW,  a  town  N.  of  Caermarthen. 

CANT-TIMBERS,  in  (hip-building,  thofetim- 
bers  which  arc  fituated  at  the  two  ends  of  a  fhip. 
They  derive  their  name  from  being  canted,  or  rai- 
fed  obliquely  from  tlie  keel ;  in  contradiftindtion 
from  thofe  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  upper  ends  of  thofe  on  the  bow,  or  fore  part 
of  the  (hip,  are  inclined  to  the  ftem ;  as  thofe  in 
the  after,  or  hind  prrt,  incline  to  tlie  flem-poft 
above.    See  Ship-buti-ding. 

CANTYKE.    SeeKiSTYRE. 

CANTZ,  a  town  of  Silelia  in  Germany.  Lon. 
t(^.  .16.  E.  Lat.  51.  6.  N. 

(i.)  CANVAS,  in  commerce,  i.  a  very  clear 
ttnblcached  cloth  of  hemp,  or  flax,  wove  regular- 
ly in  little  fquares.  It  is  nfed  for  working  tapeftry 
with  the  needle,  by  paifmg  the  threads  of  gold, 
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or  wool,  through  the  interTali  (»f 
fquares.  2.  A  coarfe  cloth  of  hemp,  unbleached^ 
fomewhat  clear,  which  ferves  to  cover  women*» 
ftays ;  to  ftiffen  men's  clothes,  and  to  make  fome 
other  of  their  wearing  apparel,  &:c.   ' 

(2.)  Canvas,  among  painters,  is  the  cloth  on 
which  they  ufually  draw  their  pidures ;  the  can- 
vas being  finoothed  over  with  a  flick-ftone,  theit 
fixed,  afterwards  whited  over,  makes  what  the 
painters  call  their  primed  clotbf  on  which  they 
draw  their  firlt  iketches  with  coal  or  chalk,  and 
afterwards  finifli  with  colours. 

(3.)  Canvas  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  French  for 
the  model  or  firft  words  whereon  an  air  or  piece 
of  muiic  is  compofed,  and  given  to  a  poet  to  re- 
gulate and  finifh.  The  canvas  of  a  fong  contain* 
certain  notes  of  the  compofer,  which  (how  the 
poet  the  meafure  of  the  verfes  he  is  to  make<^ 
Thus  Du  Lot  (ays,  he  has  canvas  for  ten  fonncts 
againfl  the  Mufes. 

(4.)  *  Canvass,  it./,  [canevasf  Fr.  eannahiip 
Lat.  hertip.]  i.  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  woven  for 
feveral  ules,  as  fails,  painting  cloths,  tents.— The 
mafter  commanded  forthwith  to  fet  on  all  the  can' 
nyaft  they  could,  and  fly  homeward.  Sidney. — 
And  eke  the  pens  that  did  his  pinions  bind. 

Were  like  main  yards  with  flying  camvafs  lin'd. 

Spenjer. 
Their  can'oafs  caftles  up  they  quickly  rear. 

And  build  a  city  in  an  hour's  (pace.     Fairfax, 
Where-e'er  thy  navy  fpreads  ^asteanvafi  wmgs^ 

Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all  (he  brings. 

WaUer. 
With  fiich  kind  pa(fion  bafles  the  prince  to 
fight. 

And  fpreads  his  flpng  canvafs  to  the  Sound ; 
Him  whom  no  danger,  were  he  there,  could 
fright  J 

Now  abfent,  every  little  noifc  can  wound.  Drjd. 
Thou,  Kneller,  long  with  noble  pride^ 

•the  foremoit  of  thy  art,  haft  vy'd 

With  nature  in  a  generous  ftrire, 

And  touch'd  the  can'vafs  into  life.  Addifin* 
2.  The  aft  oi  fifUng  voices,  or  trying  them  previ- 
ouOy  to  the  decifive  aft  of  votine :  [from  canvafjy 
as  it  fignifies  a  fieve.]  There  be  that  can  pack 
cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well :  fo  there  are  fome 
that  are  good  in  cantjqffes  and  fif^ions,  that  are 
otherwife  weak  men.  Bacon* 

( I . )  •  7V>  C AN  V A  s  s. «.  tf .  [Skinner  derive*  it  from 
eannabujferf  Fr.  to  beat  hemp ;  which  being  a  very 
laborious  employment,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify,  to 
Icarch  diligently  into.]  i.  To^fift ;  to  examine : 
from  can*vafs,  a  (braining  cloth.— I  have  made  care- 
ful fearch  on  all  hands,  and  canvajfcd  the  matter 
with  all  poflible  diligence.  Woodward.  2.  To  de- 
bate ;  to  difcufs  — Theeuiii  difcovered  a  raw  hide 
in  the  bottom  of  a  river,  and  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether how  to  come  at  it:  they  f/iwvfl^ J  the  mat- 
ter one  way  and  t'other,  and  concluded,  that  the 
wavto  get  it,  was  to  drink  thehrway  toit.  VEfir. 

(2.)  *  To  Canvass,  v.  «.  To  folicit ;  to  try 
votes  previoufly  to  the  decifive  aft. — Elizabeth  b<s 
ing  to  rcfolve  upon  an  officer,  and  being,  by  fome 
that  cawvajftd  for  others,  put  in  fome  doubt  of 
that  perfon  (he  meant  to  advance,  (aid,  (he  was 
like  one  with  a  lanthom  feeking  a  man.  Baam. — 
This  crime  of  eanvaffingi  or  foliciting  for  church 
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|>refiMTnent,  is,  by  the  canon  kw,  called  fimony.    battle  againft  hiin, 
jijliffe*i  Parergon.  "^ 

CaNVEY,  an  ifle  in  the  county  of  EiTex,  op- 
pofite  to  the  Hope,  about  5  miles  long,  from 
Hole  Haven  to  Leigh ;  upon  whiv-h  great  numbers 
of  fheep  are  fed.  It  is  often  overflowed  by  the 
Thames,  which  at  this  place  is  %  miles  broad ;  ex- 
cept the  hilly  part,  to  which  the  fheep  retire.  A 
fiiir  is  held  upon  it,  June  25. 

CANULA.    See  Cannula. 

CANUSIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Aufidus,  W.  of  Can- 
na: ;  whither  the  Romans  fled  after  the  defeat  fuf- 
tained  there.  It  was  founded  by  Diomede,  and 
afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony^  It  was  fa- 
mous for  its  red  (hining  wool  5  whence  thofc  who 
wore  clothes  made  of  it  were  called  Canufinati. 
it  is  now  called  Canosa  ;  which  fee. 

CANUTE,  the  firft  Daniih  king  of  England. 
He  married  Emma  widow  of  king  Ethelred ;  and 
put  to  death  fev^ral  perfons  of  quality  who  ftood 
in  his  way  to  the  crown.  Having  thus  fettled  his 
power  in  England,  he  made  a  voyage  to  his  other 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  iu  order  to  refift  the  at- 
tacks  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  he  carried  a- 
long  with  him  a  ereat  body  of  the  Eiigliih  under 
the  command  of  carl  Godwin.  This  noblemaa 
had  here  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  feryice 
by  which  he  both  reconciled  the  king's  mind  to 
the  Engliih  nation,  and,  gaining  to  himfelf  the 
friendihip  of  his  fovereign,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  immenfe  fortune  which  he  acquired  to  his 
family.  He  was  ftationed  next  the  Swedifli  camp ; 
and,  obferving  a  fiivourable  opportunity,  he  at- 
Ucked  the  enemy  in  the  night,  drove  them  from 
their  trenches,  add  obtained  a  decifive  victory  o- 
ver  them.  Next  momiag,  Canute,  feeing  the  Kng- 
Jiih  camp  ei^tirely  abandoned,  imagined  tliat  thcfe 
difatfedcd  troops  had  defcrted  to  Uie enemy;  but 
he  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  that  they  were 
engaged  in  purfuit  ot  the  diffcomfited  Swedes.  He 
was  fo  pleafed  with  this  fuccefs,  and  the  manner 
of  obtaining  it,  that  he  beftowed  his  daughter  in 
marriage  upon  Goodwin,  and  treated  him  ever  af- 
ter with  the  moft  entire  confidence.  In  another 
voyage  which  he  afterwards  made  to  Denmark, 
Canute  attacked  Norway,  aftd  expelled  the  juft 
but  unwarlike  Glaus  from  his  kingdom,  of  which 
he  kq>t  pofleffion  till  the  death  of  that  prince. 
He  had  now  by  hisconquefts  and  valour  obtained 
the  utmoft  height  of  his  ambition ;  and  having 
Jeifure  from  wars  and  intrigues,  he  felt  the  unfa- 
tisfaiftory  nature  of  all  human  enjoyments ;  and, 
equally  weary  of  the  ^lory  and  turmoils  of  this 
life,  he  began  to  caft  his  view  towards  that  future 
fxiftcnce  which  is  fo  natural  for  the  human  mind, 
whether  fatiated  by  profperity  or  difgufted  with 
advcrfity,  tomaketheoljedlofits  attention.  Un- 
fortunately the  fpirit  which  prevailed  in  that  age 
gave  a  wrong  direction  to  his  devotion ;  and,  ra- 
ftead  of  noaking  atonement  to  thofe  whom  he  had 
formerly  injured  by  hisa<asof  violence,  he  entire- 
ly employed  himfelf  in  thofe  cxercifes  of  piety 
which  tde  monks  reprefented  as  moft  mef  itorious. 
He  built  churches,  endowed  monafteries,  enrich- 
ed ecclefiaftics,  and  beftowed  revenues  for  the 
fupport  of  chantries,  where  he  appointed  prayers 
to  be  foid  for  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in 
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He  even  undertook  a  pOgim- 
age  to  Rome,  and,  befides  obtaining  from  the 
Pope  fome  privileges  for  the  Englifli  fchool  ere<a- 
ed  there,  lie  engaged  all  the  princes  through 
whofe  dominions  he  paiTed,  to  defift  from  thofe 
heavy  impoGtions  which  they  were  accuftomed  to 
exadt  from  the  Englifh  pilgrims.  By  this  fpirit  of 
devotion^  no  lefs  than  by  his  equitable  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  gained  in  a  good  meafure  the  affedtions 
of  his  fubje^s.  Being  the  moft  powerful  prince 
of  his  time,  fovereign  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
England,  he  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  adulation 
from  his  courtiers ;  a  tribute  which  is  liberally  paid 
even  to  the  meaneft  and  weakeft  of  princes.  Some 
of  his  flatterers,  breaking  out  one  day  in  admira- 
tion of  his  grandeur,  exclaimed,  that  every  thing 
was  pofiible  for  him :  upon  which  the  monarch, 
it  is  faidy  ordered  a  chair  to  be  fet  on  the  fea 
ftiore  while  the  tide  was  making ;  and,  as  the  wa- 
ters approached,  he  commanded  them  to  retire, 
and  tp  obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was  lord  of  the 
ocean.  He  feigned  to  fit  fome  time  in  expectation 
of  their  fubmifiion  \  but  when  the  fea  ftill  advan- 
ced towards  him,  and  began  to  walh  him  with  its 
billows,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  remarked 
to  them,  That  every  creature  in  the  univerfe  was 
feeble  and  impotent,  and  that  power  refided  with 
one  Being  alone,  in  whofe  hands  were  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nature,  who  could  fay  to  the  ocean. 
•*  Thus  fiu-  flialt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,"  and 
who  could*  level  with  his  nod  the  mqft  towering 
piles  of  human  pride  and  ambition.  '  From  that 
time,  it  i«  faid,  he  never  would  wear  a  crown. 
He  died  in  the  soth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  was  in- 
terred at  Winchefter. 

CANWELL,  a  village  in  Stafibrdihire,  ^  miles 
SW.  ofTamworth. 

CAN  WICK,  a  town  near  Lincoln. 

•  CANY.  adj.  [from  cane.^    i.  JPulI  <rf  canes, 
a.  Confiftingofcanes.- 
But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  pkins 

,Gf  Serigana,  where  Chinefes  drive. 
With  i^ls  and  wind,  their  canj  waggons  light. 

CANYEKE,  the  NW.  point  of  the  Land's 
End,  Cornwall. 

CANYFORK,  a  fliort  navigable  riter  of  the 
United  States,  in  Tenaiflfc,  which  rifes  on  the  W, 
fide  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  running 
NW^  falls  into  Cumberland  river,  50  miles  abovd^ 
Nafliville. 

CANZONE,  in  mufic,  fignifies,  in  general,  a 
fong,  where  fome  little  fugues  are  introduced: 
but  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  fort  of  Italian  poem, 
ufually  pretty  long,  to  which  mufic  may  be  com- 
pofed  in  the  ftile  of  a  cantata.  If  this  term  'be  ad* 
ded  to  a  piece  of  inftrumental  mufic,  it  fignifies 
much  the  fame  as  cantata :  if  placed  in  any  pan 
of  a  fonata,  it  implies  the  iame  meaning  as  aiiegro^ 
and  only  denotes  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed is  to  be  played  or  fung  in  a  briik  and  lively 
manner. 

•  CANZONET.  «./  [canzonettay  Ital.]  A  lit^ 
tie  fong.— Vccchi  was  moft  pleafing  of  all  others, 
for  his  conceit  and  variety,  as  well  his  nutdrigais 
as  ianzonets*  Peaebam, 

CANZONETTA,  a  diminutive  of  canzone,  dtf.. 
noting  a  little  ihort  fong.    The  canzonette  nea  p(H 
Tttta    ^  I     liliin^ 
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litlne  has  two  ftr«iins,  each  whereof  is  fung  twice 
over,  as  the  vaudevilles  of  the  Frcr.ch  :  The  can- 
nonctte  (iciliane  is  a  fpvirs  of  il^g,  the  meafure 
whereof  is  ufiially  11  e';;htl.s,  and  6  eighths,  and 
fomctimes  both,  as  rondcays. 

(1.)  CAORLO,  afmAll  JnanJ  in  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice,  on  the  coift  of  Friuli,  ao  miles  S VV.  of  A- 
quileia,  fubjeCl  to  Venice. 

(1.)  Caorlo,  a  town  in  the  abovo  iiland,  N°  i. 

CAOUTCnOUC.    See  Gum,  ELASTIC. 

(i.)  *  CAP.  «.y.  [capf  Welch  ;  c^ppr,  Saxon  ; 
cappey  Germ,  cappe^  l"r.  cappa^  Ital.  capa^  Span. 
Aappr^  Dan.  and  Dutch ;  caput,  a  head,  Latin  ] 
I.  The  garment  that  covers  the  hcid.— 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worfliip  did  befpeak. — 

Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 

A  velvet  difh.       Sbakcfp,  Tattling  cftht  Sbrenv, 
I  have  ever  held  my'cap  off*  to  thy  fortune. — 

Thou  haft  ferv'd  Rie  with  much  fjith.       Shak. 
Firft,  lolling  floth,  in  -woollen  cap. 

Taking  her  after-dinner  nap.  S^ift. 

The  capi  the  whip,  the  mafculine  attire. 

For  which  they  roughen  to  the  fenfe. 

TbqmjWi  Autttmn^ 
a.  The  cnfign  .pf  the  cardinalntc. — 

Henry  the  fifth  did  fome times  prophefy. 

If  once  he  came  to  be  a  cardinal. 

He'd  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown. 

Sbakefpeares  Henrj  VI. 
3.  The  topmoft ;  the  higheft  — 

Thou  art  the  caf  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Sboke/p.  Ttmott. 
^*  A  reverence  made  by  uncovering  the  head. — 
They  more  and  lefs,  came  in  with  cap  and 
knee. 

Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages. 

^b.fJ(:f/p.H.nrfW. 
—Should  the  -want  of  a  cap  or  a  cringe  fo  moilal- 
ly  difcompofe  him,  as  we  iind  afterwards  it  did. 
V F.firani;^e,  5.  A  vefTel  made  like  a  cap.- It  is 
.obferypd,  that  a  barrel  or  cap,  whofe  cavity  will 
contain  eight  cubical  feet  of  air,  will  not  fervc  a 
diver,  abave  a  quarter  of  nn  hour.  Wilkins.  6.  Cap 
ofaxreat  gun.  A  piece  of  lead  laid  over  the  touchy 
hole,  to  preferve  the  prime.  7.  Cap  of  maintenance. 
One  of  the  regalia  carried  before  the  king  at  the 
coronatioB'. 

(a.)  Cap,  in  (hip-building,  a  ftrong,  thick,  block 
pf  wood,  ufed  to  confine  two  marts  together, 
when  one  is  erected  at  the  head  of  the  other  in  or- 
der to  lengthen  it.  It  is  furnifhed  with  two  holes 
perpendicular  to  its  length  and  breadth,  and  pa- 
r^lel  to  its  thicknefs :  one  of  thefe  is  fquare,  and 
the  other  round ;  the  former  being  folidiy  fixed 
upon  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  maft,  whilft  the 
latter  receives  the  maft  employed  to  lengtlien  it, 
and  fecures  it  in  this  pofition. 

(3.)  Caps,  ancient.  The  Romans  were  many 
ages  without  any  regular  covering  for  the  head : 
when  either  the  rain  or  fun  w?s  trouble  fome,  the 
l.'tppet  of  the  gown  was  thrown  over  the  head  ; 
ami  hence  it  i#  that  all  the  ancient  ftalues  appear 
bareheaded  excepting  foraetimes  a  wieath  or  the 
like.  And  the  fame  ufage  obtained  among  the 
Oreeks,  where,  at  leaft  during'  the  hf  r©ic  age,  no 
c.ips  were  known.  The  fort  of  caps  or  covtra  of 
tiie  lie^d  in  ufe  among -the  Konuns  on  divers  oc-  - 
i:aftoi»,  ^ere  the'  pltrd,  pilnts^  cucJIiu^  gahru^j 
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and  palliolufn  ;  the  differences  between  which  are 
often  confounded  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
writers. 

(4.)  Caps,  earliest  modern  use  or.  The 
ufe  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred  to  the  year  1449, 
the  firft  fecn  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  being  at 
the  entry  of  Charles  VII.  into  Rouen :  frcm  mat 
time  they  began  to  take  place  of  the  chaperoons, 
or  hoods,  that  had  been  ufed  till  then.  When 
tile  cap  was  of  velvet,  they  called  it  mortier\  when 
of  wool,  fimply  bonnet.  None  but  kings,  princes, 
and  knights,  were  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  mortitT. 
The  cap  was  the  head-drefs  of  the  clergy  and  gra- 
duatts.  Pafquier  fays,  that  it  was  anciently  a  part 
of  the  hood  worn  by  the  people  of  the  robe  ;  the 
ikirts  whereof  being  cut  off"  as  an  incumbr.incc, 
left  the  round  cap  an  eafy  commodious  cover  for 
the  head ;  which  round  cap  being  afterwards  af- 
fumed  by  tlie  people,  thofe  of  the  gown  changed 
it  for  a  fquare  one,  firft  invented  by  a  Frenchman, 
called^ Patroillet :  he  adds,  that  the  giving  of  the 
cap  to  the  ftudcnts  in  the  univerfities,  was  to  de- 
note, that  they  had  acquired  full  liberty,  and  were 
no  longer  fubjedt  to  the  rod  of  their  fuperiors ;  in 
imitation, of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  gave  a  ptU- 
us,  or  cap,  to  their  ffaves,  in  the  ceremony  of  ma- 
king them  free :  whence  the  proverb,  Focare/er* 
voj  odpileum.  Hence,  alfo,  on  medals,  the  cap 
is  the  fymbol  of  liberty,  whom  they  reprefcnt 
holding  a  cap  in  her  right  hand,  by  the  point.  Jn 
painting,  thegoddefs  of  liberty  is  generally  repre- 
fented,  as  holding  a  pole  with  the  cap  on  the  top 
of  it. 

(5.)  Caps,  modern.  The  French  clergy  wear 
a  fhallow  kind  of  cap,  called  calotte,  which  only 
covers  the  top  of  the  head,  made  of  leather,  fat- 
tin,  woriled,  or  other  ftuft'.  The  red  cap  is  a  mark 
of  dip.nity  allowed  only  to  thofe  who  are  raifed  to 
the  cardinalate.  During  the  firft  5  years  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  red  cap  was  a  mark  of  de- 
mocracy. The  fecular  clei^  are  diftinguifhed  by 
black  leathern  caps,  the  regulars  by  knit  and 
worfted  ones.  Churchmen,  and  members  of 
univerfities,  ftudents  ii;  law,  phyfic,  &c»  as  well 
as  graduates,  wear  fquare  caps.  In  moft  univer- 
fities, do^StofS  are  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  caps, 
given  them  in  afluming  the  do<aorate.  In  that  of 
Edinburgh,  the  principal  only  touches  the  young 
graduates  head  with  a  velvet  cap.  WickJiff  calls 
the  canons  of  his  time  bifurcat't,  from  their  caps. 
Pafquier  obferves,  that,  in  his  time,  the  caps  worn 
by  the  churchmen,  &c.  were  called  fquare  caps ; 
though,  in  effect,  they  were  round  yellow  caps. 
The  Cbinefe  have  not  the  ufe  of  the  hat,  like  us ; 
but  wear  a  cap  of  peculiar  ftnrfture,  which  the 
laws  of  civility  will  not  allow  them  to  put  oft":  it 
is  different  for  the  different  feafons  of  the  year : 
that  ufed  in  fummer  is  in  form  of  a  cone,  ending 
at  top  in  a  point.  It  is  made  of  a  very  beautiful 
kind  of  mat,  much  valued  in  that  country,  and 
lined  with  fattin  ;  to  this  is  added,  at  topy  a  large 
lock  of  red  filk,  which  falls  all  round  as  low  as 
the  bottom ;  fo  that,  in  walking,  the  filk  fluctu- 
ating regularly  on  all  fides,  makes  a  graceful  ap- 
pearance :  fometimes,  inftead  of  filk,  they  ufe  a 
kind  of  bright  red  hair,  the  luftre  whereof  no  wea- 
ther effaces.  In  winter  they  wear  a  pluih  cap, 
bordered  with  martlet's  or  fox's  ikin  ;  as  to  the 
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reft,  like  thofe  for  the  fummer.  Thefe  caps  are 
frequently  fold  for  8  or  10  crowns;  but  they  are 
fo  fhort,  that  the  ears  are  cxpoftd.  The  cap  is 
rometimcs  ufcd  as  a  mark  of  infamy ;  in  Italy  the 
Jews  are  di'^inguilhed  by  a  yellow  cap ;  at  Lucca 
by  an  orange  one.  In  France,  by  the  ci-devant 
lawb,  thofe  who  had  been  bankrupts  were  obliged 
ever  after  to  wear  a  green  cap  to  prevent  people 
from  being  impofed  on  in  any  future  commerce. 
By  feveral  arrets,  in  1584,  i6«,  1628,  1688,  it 
w  as  decretd,  that  if  they  were  at  any  time  found 
without  their  green  cap,  their  protection  (hould 
be  null,  and  their  creditors  empowered  to  caft 
them  into  prifon ;  bnt  thefe  laws  were  b^ome 
obfolete  before  the  revolution." 

(6.)  Caps  of  maintenance.  See  §  i.  def.  7. 
Caps  of  maintenance  are  a\fo  carried  before  the 
mayors  of  the  feveral  cities  in  England.. 

*  ToCa?.v-  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  i.  To  cover 
on  the  top. — The  bones  next  the  joint  art  capfed 
with  a  fmooth  cartilaginous  fubftance,  fervmg 
both  to  ftrength  and  motion.  Derham*  a.  To  de- 
prive of  the  cape. — If  one,  by  another  occafion, 
take  any  thing  for  another,  as  boys  fometimes 
ufe  to  cap  one  another,  the  feme  is  ftraight  felony. 
Spenfer  on  Ireland,  3.  To  cap  *verfes.  To  name 
alternately  verfes  beginning  with  a  particular  let- 
ter ;  to  name  in  oppoiition  or  emulation ;  to  name 
alternately  in  conteft.— 

Where  Henderfon,  and  th'  other  mafles. 

Were  fent  to  caf  texts,  and  put  cafes.  Hudibras. 
— Sure  it  is  a  pitiful  pretence  to  ingenuity,  that 
can  be  thus  kept  up,  there  being  little  need  of 
any  other  faculty  but  memory,  to  be  able  to  cap 
texts.  Government  of  the  Tongue. — There  is  an 
authour  of  ours,  whom  I  would  defire  him  to 
read,  before  he  ventures  at  capping  charadters. 
Atterbury^ 

♦CAPABILITY.  If./.  Ijnom  capabler\  Capa^ 
city ;  the  quality  of  being  capable. — 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  dlfcourfe. 

Looking  before,  and  after  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reafon 

To  ruft  in  us  as  unus'd.  Sbakejheare. 

•  CAPABLE,  /i^r.  [capable^  Fr.]  i.  Sufficient 
to  contain;  fufficiently  capacious. — When  we con- 
fider  fo  much  of  that  fpace,  as  is  equal  to,  or  capO' 
hie  to  receive  a  body  of  any  afligned  dimenGons. 
Locke.  2.  Endued  with  powers  equal  to  any  par- 
ticular thing. — To  fay,  that  the  more  capabUy  or 
the  better  defenrer,  hath  fuch  right  to  govern,  as 
he  may  compulforily  bring  under  the  lefs  worthy, 
is  idle.  Airo«.— When  you  hear  any  perfon  give 
his  judgment,  conlidcr  with  yourfelf  whether  he 
be  a  capable  }\xA^Q,  IFatts,  3.  Intelligent;  able 
to  underftand. — 

Look  you,  how  pale  he  glares ; 
His  form  and  caufe  conjoined,  preaching  to 

ftones. 
Would  make  them  capable.       Sbakf/p.  Hamlet. 

4.  Intelledually  capacious;  able  to  receive. — I 
am  much  bound  to  God,  that  he  hath  endued  you 
with  one  capable  of  the  belt  inftrudions.  Digbj, 

5.  Sufceptible,— 

The  foul,  immortal  fubftance  to  remain, 
Confdoua  of  joy,  and  capable  of  pain.      Prior. 
fi,  Qualified  for;  without  any  natural  impedi- 
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ment. — There  is  no  man  that  believes  the  good- 
nefs  of  God,  but  mult  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
he  liath  made  fome  things  for  as  long  a  duration 
as  they  are  capable  of.  Tillotfon.    7.  Qualified  for; 
with  legal  impediment. — 
O  my  land, 
J/oyal  and  natural  boy !  Til  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  eatable.  Sbake/p.  King  Lear. 

8.  It  has  the  particle  o/" before  a  noun. — 

What  fecret  fprings  their  eager  paliions  move» 
How  capable  o/desLth  for  injur'd  love ! 

Drydtn^s  VirgiU 

9.  Hollow.    This  fenfe  is  not  now  in  ufe.— ^ 

Lean  but  upon  a  ruih. 
The  cicatrice,  and  capable  imprefluref 
Thy  palm  fome  moments  keeps. 

Sbake/p.  As  you  like  it. 

♦  CAPABLENESS.  n.f.  rfrom  capable,^  The 
quality  or  (tate  of  being  capable;  knowledge;  un- 
derftanding ;  power  of  mind. 

CAPACIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples. 
Lon.  15.  18.  £.  Lat.  40.  40.  K. 

♦  CAPACIOUS,  adj.  Tcapax,  Lat]  i.  Wide; 
lai^e ;  able  to  hold  much.— 

Beneath  th'  inceflTant  weepinff  of  thofe  drainsp 
I  fee  the  rocky  Siphons  ftretchM  immenfe. 
The  mighty  refervoirs  of  hardened  chalk. 
Or  ftifT  compacted  day,  capacUuj  found. 

Thom/on's  Autumn^ 
a.  Exteniive ;  equal  to  much  knowledge,  or  great 
defign. — There  are  fome  perfoos  of  a  good  geni- 
us, and  a  capacious  miod,  who  write  and  fpeak 
very  obfcurefy.  ffatts. 

♦  CAPACIOUSNESS,  n.  f.  |]from  capacious,'} 
The  power  of  holding  or  recdvmg ;  largenefs. — 
A  concave  meafure,  of  known  and  denominate 
capacity,  ferves  to  meafure  the  capacioufnefs  of 
any  other  vdfel.  In  like  manner,  to  a  given  weight* 
the  weight  of  all  other  bodies  may  be  reduced* 
and  fo  found  out.  Holder  on  Time. 

♦  To  CAPACITATE,  v.  a.  [fix>m  eapacUy7\^ 
To  make  capable ;  to  enable ;  to  qualify. — By  this 
inftniiftion  we  may  be  capacitated  to  obferve  thofe 
crrours.  Drjri/m.— Thefe  fort  of  men  were  fycor 
phants  only,  and  were  endued  with  arts  of  life, 
to  capacitate  them  for  the  converfation  of  the  rich 
and  great.  Tatler, 

(1.)  ♦  CAPACITY. «.  /.  [capacite,  Fr.]     i.  The 
power  of  holding  or  containing  any  thing.-* 
Had  our  palace  the  capacity 
Tp  camp  this  hoft,  we  woukl  all  fup  together, 

Shaie/pearcn 
Notwithflanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  fea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  foe'er* 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 

Sbakefp.  Tw.  Nightn 
For  they  that  moft  and^greateft  things  em<p 
brace. 
Enlarge  thereby  their  mind's  tapacityt 
As  ftreams  enlarg'dj  enlarge  the  channel's  fpace. 

Datfies, 
— Space,  conildered  in  length,  breadth,  and  thick<* 
nefs,  I  think,  may  be  called  capacity.  Locke.  2. 
Room ;  fpace. — There  remainea,  in  the  capacity 
of  the  exhaufted  cylinder,  ftore  of  little  rooms* 
Or  fpaces^  empty  or  devoid  of  air.  So^fle,   3.  Tho 
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fcrce  or  power  of  the  mind ^o  intellectual  crea- 
ture is  able,  by  capacitj^  to  do  that  which  nature 
doth  without  capacity.  Hooker, — In  fpiritual  na- 
tures, fo  much  as  there  is  of  defire,  fo  much  there 
is  alfo  of  capacity  to  receive.  I  do  not  fay,  there 
is  always  a  capacity  tfj  receive  the  very  thing  they 
defire,  for  that  may  be  impoflible.  Soutb.^Kn 
heroick  poem  requires  the  accompliftiment  of 
fome  extraordinary  undertaking ;  which  requires 
the  duty  of  a  foldier,  and  the  capacity  and  pru- 
dence of  a  general.  Dryden*s  Juv,  Dedication.-^ 

4.  Power;  ability. — 

Since  the  world's  wide  frame  does  not  ii> 
elude 
A  caufe  with  fuch  capacities  enduM, 
Some  other  caufe  o'er  nature  muft  prefide. 

Btackmpr^, 

5.  State;  condition;  character.— A  miraculous 
revolution,  reducing  many  from  the  head  of  a 
triumphant  rebellion,  to  their  old  condition  of 
xnafons,  finiths,  and  carpenters ;  that,  in  this  car 
facityf  they  might  repair  what,  as  colonels  and 
captains,  they  had  ruined  and  defaced.  South,^ 
you  defire  my  thoughts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a 
member  of  parliament;  they  are  the  fame  in  both 
capacities.  Swift. 

(1.)  Capacity,  in  geometry,  the  folid  con- 
tents of  any  body.  Our  hollow  meafures  for  wine, 
jbeer,  com,  fait,  &c.  are  called  meafures  of  capacity. 

(3.)  Capacity,  in  law,  the  ability  of  a  man, 
or  body  politic,  tp  give  or  take  lands  or  other 
things,  or  fue  anions.  Our  law  allows  the  kin^ 
two  capacities;  a  natural,  and  a  political:  in 
the  firit,  he  may  purchafe  lands  to  him  and  his 
heirs;  in  the  fecond,  to  him  and  his  (ucceflbrs. 
The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  have  the 
like. 

*  CAP  A  PE. )  \cap  i  piBy  Fr.]  Fn?i3a  head  to 

*  Cap  a  pib.  3  foot  j  all  over.— 

A  figure  like  your  father, 
ArmM  at  all  points  exadly,  caf  ^  pe^ 
Appears  before  them,  and,  witn  folemn  marchi 
Goes  flow  and  ftately  by  them.    Shakefp.  Haml. 
There  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  fent, 
Arm'd  cap  apie^  with  reverence  low  they  bent. 

bryden. 
A  woodloufe. 
That  folds  up  itfelf  in  itfelf  for  a  houfe, 
As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail, 
Inclos'd  r^  ^  ^^  in  a  flrong  coat  of  mail.  Swift. 
(i.)  •  CAPARJSON.  «./.  [^cttparatnon^  a  great 
ploke.  Span.]    A  borfe-cloth,  or  a  fort  of  cover 
for  a  horfe,  which  is  fprcad  over  his  furniture. 
Farrier* s  DiS.^ 

Tilting  fiimiture,  emblazonM  fliields, 
Imprefles  quaint,  caparifonsy  andfteeds, 
fiafes,  and  tinfel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights. 
At  jouft,  and  tournament.  Paradife  Loji. 

Some  wore  a  breaftplate,  and  a  light  juppon; 
Their  horfes  cloath'd  with  rich  eaparifon. 

Dryden^s  Fab. 
{%.)  Caparisons,  or  Caparasons,  were  an- 
ciently a  kind  of  iron  armour  wherewith  horfes 
were  covered  in  battle. 

*  To  Caparison,  v.  «•  [from  the  noun.]  x.  To 
drefs  in  caparifons. — 

The  Iteeds,  caparifiifd  with  purple,  ftaad ; 
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Witl\  golden  trappings,  glorious  to  behold, 

And  champ  betwixt  their  teeth  the  foaming  gokf, 

Drydenm 
a.  To  drefs  pompouOy:  in  a  ludicrous  fcnfe. — 
Don't  you  think  though  I  am  eaparifon* d  like  a 
man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hofe  in  my  difpofition  I 
Shakefp.  As  you  like  it. 

CAPASH,  a  kind  of  head-drefs  worn  by  the 
women  of  Candia«  of  a  ftiflened  fine  muuin,  made 
fo  as  to  ftand  up  very  high,  and  extend  out  a  great 
way  on  the  riglit  fide. 

*  CAPE.  «./•  \stipet  Fr.]  x.  Headland;  pro- 
ippntory.— 

What  from  the  cape  can  yop  difcem  at  fea  ? 

?^Nothing  at  all ;  it  is  a  high  wrought  flood. 

Sbakefp.  0th. 
The  parting  fun, 

Qeyond  the  earth's  green  gape^  and  verdant  ifles, 

Hefperean  fetS}  my  fignal  to  deparL 

Paradife  Lofi. 
—The  Romans  made  war  upon  the  Tarentines, 
and  obliged  them  b^  treaty  not  to  fail  beyond  the 
cape.  Arbutbnot.  ft.  The  neck-piece  of  a  cloke. 
—He  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  fine  black  cloth, 
yai^x  wide  fleeves  and  cape.  Bacon. 

Cape  Breton.    See  Breton. 

^APE  Coast  jcastlb.    See  Coast. 

Cape  Douglas.    See  Douglas. 

CAPEDUNCULA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
▼eflels  wherein  the  facred  fire  of  Veita  was  pre* 
ferved. 

Capb  Elk.    See  Crrvus. 

Cape  Fear.    See  Fear. 

Cape  Flattery,    See  Flattery. 

Cape  Francis.    Se»  Francis. 

Cape  Francois.    See  Francois. 

Caps  Hattrras.    See  Hatteras. 

Capb  Horn.    See  Horn. 

CAPEL,  the  name  of  4  villages  ii.in  Kent,  be- 
tween Dover  and  Folkfton:  %.  m  ditto,  SE.  of 
^funbridge:  3.  in  Suffolk,  near  Oxford:  and,  4. 
in  Yorkfhire,  N.  of  Howdon. 

CAPEI^L,  Edward,  a  gentleman  well  known 
by  his  indefatigable  attention  to  the  works  of 
Shakefoeare,  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  and  educated 
at  St  Edmund's  Bury.  In  the  dedication  of  his 
edition  of  Shakefpeare,  in  1768,  to  the  duke  of 
Crafron,  he  obferves,  that  ^  his  father  and  the 
grandfathers  of  his  grace  were  friends,  and  to  the 
patronage  of  the  dcceafed  nobleman  be  owed  the 
leifure  which  enabled  him  to  beftow  the  attention 
of  7,0  years  on  that  work.''  The  ofiice  which  his 
^ce  beftowed  on  Mr  Capell  was  that  of  deputy 
mfpedor  of  plays,  to  which  a  ialary  is  annexed 
of  L.200  a  year.  So  early  as  1745,  fhocked  at 
the  licentjoufnefs  of  Hanmer's  plan,  he  firft  pro* 
je<fted  an  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  of  the  Itrideft 
accuracy,  to  be  collated  and  publiflied,  in  due 
time,  exide  eodicum.  He  immediately  pxt)€eeded 
to  coUea  and  compare  the  oldeft  and  fcarceft  co- 
pies ;  noting  the  original  excellencies  and  defers 
of  the  rareft  quartos,  and  diftinguifhing  the  im- 
provements or  variations  of  the  ift,  ad,  and  3d 
folios ;  and,  afiter  many  years  labour  produced  a 
very  beautiful  fmall  odtavo,  in  xo  volumes,  with 
**  an  Introduftion."  There  is  not,  fay  the  au- 
thors of  the  Monthly  Review,  among  the  various 
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fttblications  of  the  pTefcnt  literary  anniy  a  more  patra/' 
lingular  corapofition  than  that  "  Introdudlion." 
In  ftyle  and  manner^  it  is  more  obfolete  and  an- 
tique, than  the  age  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  walking  the  new  pavement 
in  all  the  trappings  of  romance ;  but,  like  Lord 
Herbert,  it  diiplap  many  valuable  qualities  ac- 
companying this  air  of  extravagance^  much  found 
fenfe,  and  appropriate  erudition.  In  the  title 
page  of  **  Mr  William  Shakefpeare  his  Comedies, 
Hiftories  and  Tragedies,*'  it  was  alfo  announced 
and  promulgated,  •*  Whereunto  will  be  added, 
ibme  other  volumes,  notes  critical  and  explana- 
tory, and  a  body  of  various  readings  entile.*' 
**  The  Introduftion**  likewife  declared,  that  thefe 
**  notes  and  various  readings''  would  be  accom- 
panied with  another  work,  difcloling  the  fources 
flnom  which  Shakefpeare  **  drew  the  greater  part 
of  his  knowledge  in  mythological  and  clamcal 
matters,  his  fable,  his  hiftory,  and  even  the  Teem- 
ing peculiarities  of  his  language — to  which,"  feys 
Mr  Capell,  "  we  have  given  tor  title.  The  School 
of  Shakefpeare."  Nothine  furely  could  be  more 
properly  conceived  than  fuch  defigns,  nor  have 
we  ever  met  with  any  thing  better  grounded  on 
the  fubjea  of  "  the  learning  of  Shakefpeare"  than 
what  may  be  found  in  the  long  note  to  this  part 
of  Mr  Capell's  Introduftion.  It  is  more  folid 
than  even  the  popular  "  Eflay"  on  this  topic«  Cer- 
tain quaintneifes  of  ftyle,  and  peculiarities  of  print- 
ing and  pmiduation,  attended  the  whole  of  this 
publication.  The  outline,  however,  was  corrcdt ; 
and  the  critic,  with  unremitting  toil,  proceeded 
in  this  undertaking.  But  while  he  was  diving  in- 
to the  clafiics  of  Caxton  (to  continue  the  Review- 
ers account,)  and  working  his  way  underground, 
like  the  river  Mole,  in  order  to  emerge  with  all 
his  glories ;  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  his 
triumphs;  certain  other  a^ive  fpirits  went  to 
work  upon  his  plan,  and,  digging  out  the  pro- 
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as  a^ed  at  Drury  Lane,  hi  175^.  tie 
died  Jan.  24,  1781. 

CAPSLLA,  in  aftronomy,  a  bright  fixed  ftajT 
in  the  left  (houlder  of  the  conftellation  Aiuiga. 

CAPELLAR  HILL,  in  Herefordih.  near  Brock- 
hampton. 

CAPELLA  St  Spiritous,  in  W.  Medina, 
lOe  of  Wight. 

CAPELLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
n^nt  of  Aiihe,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Picardy, 
S  miles  NE.  of  Guife.  It  was  taken  bv  the  Spa^ 
niards  in  1636 ;  but  retaken  the  year  after.  Lon* 
3. 56.  E.  Lat.  49-  58.  N. 

CAPELLETS,  in  farriery.    Sec  FaiIribrt. 

CAPELLUS,  Lewis,  an  eminent  Frfench  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  born  at  Sedan,  about  1579.  He 
was  author  of  fome  learned  works;  but  is  chiefly 
known  from  the  controvcrfy  he  engaged  in  with 
the  younger  Buxtorf  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
Hebrew  points,  which  Capellus  undertook  to  dil^ 
prove.  His  Critica  Sacra  was  alfo  an  elaborate 
work,  and  'excited  fome  difputes.  He  died  in 
1658,  having  made  an  abridgement  of  his  life  in 
his  work  De  gmte  Capellorum. 

Cape  Look-out.    See  Loox-out. 

CAPEL'S  COURT,  a  village  of  Kent,  in  Rom* 
ney  marfli,  near  Ivy  church. 

Cape  May.    See  May. 

Cape  Newenham.    See  Newenham. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    See  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Ox,  or  Buffalo.  See  Bos,  N®  IV.  §  vi. 

(1.)  ♦  CAPER. «./.  [from  cafer^  Latin,  a  gbat.J 
A  leap ;  a  jump;  a  fidp.— We  that  are  true  lovers, 
run  into  ftrange  capers;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  na- 
ture, fo  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly.  Sfyal^c^. 
As  you  like  i/.— Flimnap,  the  treafurer,  is  allowed 
to  cut  a  caper  on  the  ftrait  rope,  at  leaft  an  inch 
higher  than  any  other  lord  in  the  whole  empire. 
Swift's  Guliiver's  Travels. 

(».)  *  Caper.  «./.  [capparbf  Latin.]  An  acid 


mifed  treafures,  laid  them  prematurely  before  the    pickle.    See  Caper-bush.— We  invent  new  (au- 
niiKi;/*.  At>ft^^in»  frK-  AMfT^A^a  ^f  ^..•.  ^^4.,^>»  Axr^^.,^^    Q^  jijjjI  picklcs,  which  refemble  the  animal  fer- 
ment in  tafte  and  virtue,  as  mangoes,  olives,  and 
capers.  Floyer  on  the  Humours* 

i3.)  Caper.  See  Capparis. 
4.)  Caper,  in  {hipping,  a  veflTel  ufed  by  the 
Dutch  for  cruiling  and  taking  veflels  from  the  e- 
nemy;  in  which  unfe,  caper  amounts  to  the  lame 
with  privateer.  Capers  are  commonly  double  of- 
ficered, and  crowded  with  hands  even  beyond  the 
rates  of  fhips  of  war,  becaufe  the  thing  chiefly  in 
view  is  boarding  the  enemies. 

(5.)  Caper  bran.    See  Zygophyllum. 

(6.)*  Caper  bush.  «./.  {capparis^  LaL]  The 
fruit  is  flefhy,  and  fhaped  like  a  pear.  This  plant 
grows  in  the  South  of  France,  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
upon  old  walls  and  buildings ;  and  the  buds  of 
the  flowers,  before  they  are  open,  are  pickled  for 
eating.  Miller. 

♦  To  Caper,  v-  «.  [from  the  noun.]  x.  To 
dance  frolickfomely. — The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old 
in  judgment ;  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for 
a  thoufand  marks,  let  him  lend  mc  the  money, 
and  have  at  him.  Shake/.  Henry  IV.  a.  To  iktp 
for  merriment.-— 

Our  mailer 

Capering  to  eye  her.  Sbakefp,  Tempefi. 

lilt 


public,  defeating  the  effeds  of  our  critic's  difcove- 
ries  by  anticipation.  Steevens,  Malone,  Farmer, 
Percy,  Reed,  and  a  whole  hoft  of  literary  ferrets, 
burrowed  into  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  war- 
ren of  modem  antiquity,  and  over-ran  all  the  coun- 
try, whofe  map  had  been  delineated  by  Edward 
Capell.  Such  a  contingency  nearly  daggered 
the  fteady  and  unfhaken  perfcverance  of  our  cri- 
tic, at  the  very  eve  of  the  completion  of  his 
labours,  (for,  alas !  at  the  end  of  near  40  years, 
the  publication  was  poflhumous,  and  the  critic 
himfelf  no  more !)  and  he  was  almoft  determined 
to  lay  the  work  wholly  afide.  He  perfevercd, 
however,  by  the  encourjigement  of  lime  noble 
and  worthy  perfons;  and  in  1763,  appeared  3 
lai^ge  volumes  in  4to,  entitled  **  Notes  aftd  various 
readings  of  Shakefpeare;  together  with  the  School 
of  Shakefpeare,  or  Extrads  from  divers  Englifli 
books,  that  were  in  print  in  the  Author's  time ; 
evidently  (h owing  from  whence  his  feveral  Fables 
were  taken,  and  fome  parcel  of  his  Dialogue. 
Alfo  farther  Extracts,  which  contribute  to  a  due 
underftanding  of  his  Writings  or  give  a  light  to 
the  Hiftory  of  his  Life,  or  to  the  Dramatic  Hif- 
tory of  his  Time."  Mr  Capell  was  alfo  the  edi- 
tor  of  a  volume  of.  ancient  poems,  called  "  Pro- 
lufions  ;  and  the  '*  alteration  of  Antony  and  CIco- 
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K^s  nimble  hand's  inftindt  then  taught  each 
firing 
A  capering  cheerfulneTs,  and  made  them  fing 
To  their  own  dance.  Crq/ha<uj. 

—The  family  tript  it  about,  and  eaper^d^  like  hail- 
itones  bounding  from  a  marble  floor.  Arbuthnot*j 
John  BulL    3.  To  dance:  fpoken  in  contempt. — 
The  ftage  would  need  no  force,  nor  fong, 
nor  dance, 
NorraA^riff?  raonfieurfrom  aAive  France.  Romje, 
♦  CAPERER.  ff./  [from  ^^T^^r.]  A  dancer:  in 
contempt.-^ 

The  tumbler's  gambols  fome  delight  afford  5 
No  lefs  the  nhnble  caperer  on  the  cord : 
But  theie  are  ftill  infipid  ftuff  to  thee, 
Coop'd  in  a  fbip,  and  tofs'd  upon  the  fea. 

Drjden^s  Jtev. 
(i.)  CAPERNAUM,  a  city  celebrated  in  the 
gofpels,  being  the  place  where  Jefu3  ufually  re- 
fidwi  miring  the  time  of  his  miniftry.  This  city 
is  no  where  mentioned  in  the  Old  Ttftamcnt  un- 
der this  or  any  other  name  like  it ;  and  therefore 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  built  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonifti  captivity.  It  ftood  on  the 
coaft  of  Galilee,  in  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and 
Nephtalim  (Matt,  iv,  15.)  and  took  its  name  from 
an  adjacent  fpring  (N*^  1.)  which  probably  was  an 
inducement  to  build  the  town  in  the  place  where 
it  ftood.  Capernaum  was  faid  by  our  Lord  him« 
felf  to  be  existed  unto  beaven  ;  but  becaul'e  its  in- 
habitants made  no  right  ufe  of  the  privileges  tiiey 
enjoyed,  he  denounced,  that  it  fhould  be  brought 
dbqvH  to  belli  (Matt.  xi.  23.)  which  has  certainly 
been  verified :  for,  as  Dr  Wells  obfenres,  fo  far  is 
it  fipom  being  the  metropolis  of  all  Galilee,  as  it 
once  was,  that  it  confifted  long  ago  of  no  more 
than  Ox  poor  cottages. 

(a.)  Capernaum,  a  fpring  near  the  city,  (N*  i.) 
mentioned  by  Jofephus,  as  famous  for  its  clear 
and  limpid  waters. 

CAPEROLANS,  a  congregation  of  religious  in 
Italy,  fo  called  from  Peter  Caperole  their  founder, 
in  the  15th  century.  The  Milanefe  and  Vene- 
tians being  at  war,  the  enmity  occafioned  thereby 
fpread  itfelf  to  the  very  cloifters.  The  fuperiors 
or  minor  brothers,  of  the  province  of  Milan, 
which  extended  itfelf  as  far  as  the  territories  of 
thel^republic  of  Venice,  carried  it  fo  haughtily  o- 
ver  the  Venetians,  that  thofe  of  the  convent  of 
Prefcia  refolved  to  (hake  off  a  yoke  which  was 
grown  infupportable  to  them.  The  fuperiors,  in- 
formed of  this,  expelled  the  principal  authors  of 
this  defign;  viz.  Peter  Caperole,  Matthew  de 
'J'hareillo  and  Bonaventurc  of  Brcfcia.  Peter  Ca- 
perole, a  man  of  an  enterpri(ing  genius,  found 
means  to  feparatc  the  convents  of  Brefcia,  Berga- 
mo, and  Cremona,  from  the  province  of  Milan, 
and  fubjedt  them  to  the  contentuals.  This  occa- 
fioned a  law-fult  between  the  vicar  general  and 
thefe  convents,  which  was  determined  in  favour 
of  the  latter;  and  thcfc  convents,  in  1475,  by  the 
authority  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  were  erected  into  a 
diftinift  vicariate,  under  the  title  of  that  of  Brefcia, 
This  not  fatisfying  the  ambition  of  Caperole,  he 
obtained,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  Doge  of  Ve- 
nice, that  thia  vicariate  might  be  eroded  into  a 
fO'igregation ;  called  from  him  Caperolans f  ^hich 
f:\li  fubfifti:  in  Italy,  and  is  compofed  of  24  con- 
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vents.  But  it  will  not  probably  fubfift  much  long- 
er, under  the  new  order  of  things  introduced  by 
the  Frcnch  into  the  Italian  republics. 

CAPERQUIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Water- 
ford,  on  the  Blackwater,  13  miles  N.  of  Youghall. 
Lon.  7.  ?o.  W.  Lat.  5a.  5.  N, 

CAPESTAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aude,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Langue- 
doc,  near  the  canal.    Lon.  3.  8.  E.  I-at.  51.  5.  N. 

CAPRSTHORN,  a  town  in  CheOiiie,  3  m,  SW. 
of  Macclesfield. 

CAPET,  the  fimame  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  for  a  period  of  805  years,  from  Hug rt 
Capet,  (who  was  called  to  the  crown  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  A.  D.  987,  in  oppofition  to 
the  hereditary  claim  of  Charles  D.  of  Lorraiii,)  to 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  under  the  late 
unfbi;tunate  Lewis  XVI.  in  1792.  The  houfe  of 
Bourbon  was  only  a  younger  branch  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Capet.    See  Fraxce,  hcstory  of. 

CAPE  Tres  points.    See  Trbs  points. 

Cape  Verd,    See  Verd. 

CAPH,  a  Jewifli  meafure  of  capacity  for  things, 
eftimated,  by  Kimchi  at  the  30th  part  of  the  log, 
by  Arbuthnot  at  the  i6th  part  of  the  hin,  or  3  id 
of  the  feah,  amounting  to  |  of  an  Engli/h  pint. 
It  does  not  occur  in  Scripture  as  the  name  of  any 
meafure. 

CAPHAR,  a  duty  which  the  Turks  exa<5l  from 
the  Chriftians  who  carry  or  fend  merchandifcs 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem  and  other  places  in 
Syria.  This  duty  was  flrft  impofed  by  the  Chrif- 
tians themfelves,  when  they  were  in  poffeffion  of 
the  Holy  Land,  for  the  maitenance  of  the  troops 
which  were  planted  in  difficult  palTes,  to  obferve 
the  Arabs  and  prevent  their  incurfions.  It  is  ftill 
continued,  and  much  increafed  by  the  Turks,  un- 
der pretence  of  defending  the  Chriftians  againft 
the  Arabs ;  with  whom,  neverthelefs,  they  keep 
a  fecret  intelligence,  favouring  their  excurfions 
and  plunders. 

CAPHEATON,  a  town  in  Northumberland, 
I »  miles  from  Newcaftle. 

(i.)CAPHTOR,  in  ancient  geography,  a  dif- 
tridt  or  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  ifland,  (N^ 
a.)  inhabited  by  the  Caphtorim. 

(a.)  Cap H TOR,  an  ifland  of  Egypt,  probably 
one  of  thofe  in  the  Nile.  Dr  Wells  fuppofes  it  to 
be  the  city  Coptos,  which  ftood  in  a  fmall  ifland. 

CAPHTORJEI,  or )  a   people    of   Paleftine, 

CAPHTORIM,  J  who  came  from  Caph- 
tor,  and  who  with  the  Philiftines  confpired  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Havaei.  Their  name  was  fwallowed 
up  in  that  of  the  Philiftines. 

CAPHUR,  or  >  the  .trabian  name  for  Cam- 

CAPHURA,    J   PHOR. 

CAPf-AGA,  or  Capl-Jgaffi^  a  Turkifti  officer 
who  is  governor  of  the  gates  of  the  feraglio,  or 
grand  mafter  of  the  feraglio.  He  enjoys  the  firft 
dignity  among  the  white  eunuchs :  he  is  always 
near  the  perfon  of  the  grand  fignior:  he  introdu- 
ces ambaifadors  to  their  audience :  nobody  enters 
or  goes  out  of  the  grand  fignior's  apartment  but 
by  bis  means.  He  has  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  turban  in  the  feraglio,  and  of  going  every 
where  on  horfeback.  He  accompanies  the  grand 
fignior  to  the  apartment  of  the  fultanas,  but  ftops 
at  the*  door  without  entering.    The  grand  fignior 
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bears  the  expence  of  his  table,  and  allows  him  at 
the  rate  of  about  60  French  livers  per  day :  but 
his  office  brings  him  in  abundance  of  prefents ;  ho 
affair  of  confequence  coming  to  the  emperor's 
knowledge  without  pafling  through  his  hand.  He 
cannot  be  balhaw  when  he  quits  his  poft. 

(I.)  •  CAPIAS.  »./.  [Lat.]  A  writ  of  two  forts, 
one  before  judgment,  called  capiaj  ad  refpond^- 
dumy  in  an  adtion  pcrfonal,  if  the  IherifT,  upoii  the 
firft  writ  of  diftrefs,  return  that  he  has  no  effeds 
in  his  jurifdidion.  The  other  is  a  writ  of  eJcecu- 
tion  after  judgment.  Co<weL 

Capias  ad  kESPONDBNDUM  is  where  an  ori- 
ginal is  ifTued  out,  to  take  the  defendant,  and 
make  him  anfwer  the  plaintiff. 

(11.)  Capias,  after  judgmeht,  is  of  divers  kinds ; 
fuch  as, 

I.  Capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  a  writ  of 
execution  that  iffues  on  a  judgment  obtained,  and 
lies  where  any  perfon  recovers  in  a  perfohal  ac- 
tion, as  for  debt,  damages,  &c.  in  which  cafes 
this  writ  iflTaes  to  the  (heriff,  commanding  him  to 
take  the  body  of  him  apainft  whom  the  debt  is  re- 
covered, who  is  to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  he  make 
fatisfadtion. 

».  Capias  im  withernam,  a  writ  that  lies 
for  cattle  in  Withernam  :  that  is,  where  a  diflrefs 
taken  if  driven  out  of  the  country,  fo  that  the 
Sheriff  cannot  make  deliverance  upon  a  replevin  ; 
theft  this  writ  iffues,  commanding  the  flieriflf  to 
take  as  many  beafls  of  the  diftrainer,  &c. 

3.  Capias  pro  fine  is  a  writ  lying  where  a 
perfon  is  fined  to  the  king,  for  fome  offence  com- 
mitted againft  a  ftatute,  and  he  does  not  difcharge 
the  fine  according  to  the  judgment ;  therefore  his 
body  fhall  be  taken  by  this  writ,  and  committed 
to  gaol  till  the  fine  is  paid. 

4.  Capias  ut  legatum,  a  writ  which  lies 
againfl  an^rone  outlawed,  upon  any  aftion  perfon* 
al  or  criminal,  by  which  the  (heritr  is  ordered  to 
apprehend  the  party  outlawed,  for  not  appearing 
on  the  exigent,  and  keep  him  in  £ife  cuftody  till 
the  day  of  hit  return,  when  he  is  to  prefent  him 
to  the  court,  to  be  there  farther  ordered  for  hi» 
contempt. 

CAPIGI,  [Turk.  /.  e.  gate,]  a  door-keeper  of 
the  Turkifh  feraglio.  There  are  about  500  capi* 
gis  in  the  feraglio,  divided,  into  two  compaflies; 
one  confifting  of  300,  under  a  chief  called  Capj- 
ci-bassa,  who  has  a  ftipend  of  3  ducats  per  day; 
the  other  confifts  of  aoo  called  Cuccicapigi, 
and  their  chief  CucciCAPicr-BAssA,  who  has 
two  ducats.  The  capigis  have  from  7  to  15  afpers 
per  day.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  afTift  the  janizaries 
m  the  guard  of  the  1  ft  and  ad  gates  of  the  ferag- 
lio ;  fometimes  all  together ;  as  when  the  Turk 
holds  a  general  council,  receives  an  ambaflador, 
or  goes  to  the  mbfque ;  and  fometimes  only  in 
|Vart ;  being  ranged  on  either  fide  to  prevent  peo- 
ple entering  \»nth  arms,  tumults  being  made,  &c. 

Capici-bassa.    See  laft  article. 

»  CAPILLACEOUS,  adj.    The  fame  with  ca- 
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CAPILLAIRE,  fyrup  of  maidenhair. 

(i.)  •  CAPILLAMENT.  m  f.  [capillamentum, 
Lat.]  Thofe  fmall  threads  or  hairs  which  grow  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  flower,  and  adorned  with  little 
herbs  at  the  top,  are  called  cupiLmen^,  ^tuncv. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 


(2.)  CAPtLLAMENTS  in  a  general  fenfe,  flgi^^ 
fies  a  hair ;  whence  the  word  is  applied  to  feveral 
things,  which  on  account  of  their  length  or  thdi^ 
finenefs  refemble  hairs :  asi 

(3.)  CapiLlaments  of  THE  NEftTEs,  iri  ana*" 
tomy,  the  fine  fibres  or  filaments  whereof  the 
nerves  are  compofed. 

CAPILLARIS  or  Capillata^  arAoH,  an  an-^ 
cient  tree  at  Rome,  on  which  the  veftal  virgins^ 
when  (haven  for  their  office,  l|ung  up  their  hair» 
and  confecrated  it  to  the  god<. 

(i.)  •  CAPILLARY.  <i^'.  [from  capillm^  hair, 
Lat.]  X.  Rcfembling  hairs ;  fmall ;  minute :  ap- 
lied  to  plants.— Ctf^/V/ar;,  or  cafllacectu  plants, 
are  fuch  as  have  no  main  (talk  or  ftem,  but  grow 
to  the  ground,  as  hairs  on  the  head  \  and  which 
bear  their  feeds  in  little  tufts  or  protuberances  on 
the  backfide  of  their  leaves.  ^incj.^Our  corn- 
mod  hylTop  is  not  the  leaft  of  vegetables,  nor  ob- 
ferved  to  grow  upon  walls;  but  rather,  fome  kind 
of  capUiaris,  which  are  very  fmall  plants,  and 
only  grow  upon  walls  and  ildny  places.  Brown's 
Fulgar  JSrrourj.  %.  Applied  to  veflels  of  the  bo* 
d]^  Small ;  as  the  ramifications  of  the  arteries* 
^incy. — Ten  capillary  arteries  in  fome  parts  of 
the  body,  as  in  the  brain,  are  not  equal  to  one 
hair ;  and  the  fmallefl  lymphatick  velTels  are  an 
hundred  times  fmaller  than  the  fmalleft  capiUarp 
'artery.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

(«.)  Capillary  tubes,  in  phydcs,  are  fmall 
pipes  of  glafs,  whofe  canals  are  extremely  narrow, 
their  diameter  being  only  a  half,  a  third,  or  a 
fourth  of  a  line.  The  afcent  of  water,  8cc.  in 
capillary  tubes,  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  long 
embarralTed  philofophers :  for  let  one  end  of  a 
^lals  tube  open  at  both  extremities  be  immerged 
xn  water,  the  liquor  within  the  tube  will  rife  to  a 
confiderable  height  above  the  external  furface: 
or  if  two  or  more  tubes  are  immerged  in  the  fame 
fluid,  one  a  capillary  tube,  and  the  other  of  a  lar* 
ger  bore>  the  fluid  will  afcend  higher  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter;  and  this  wlU  be  in  a  reci- 
procal ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  tub^s.  In  or- 
der to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  it  will  •  ho 
neceflary  firft  to  premife,  that  the  attra^ion.  be- 
^tween  tne  particles  of  giafs  and  water  isgrcatt-r 
than  the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  wa- 
ter themfelves ;  for  if  a  glafs  tube  be  placed  in  a 
pofitiou  parallel  to  the  horizon,  aud  a  drop  01' 
water  be  applied  to  xhe  under  fide  of  the  tube,  it 
will  adhere  to  it;  nor  will  H  fall  from  the  glni's 
till  its  bulk  and  gravity  are  fo  far  increafed,  as  io 
overcome  the  attraction  of  the  glafs.  Hence  it  1% 
eafy  to  conceive  how  fcnfibly  fuch  a  power  miiit 
ad  on  the  furface  of  a  fluid,  not  vifcid,  as  watc-r , 
contained  within  tlie  fmall  cavity  or  bore  of  a  gUis 
tube;  as  alfo  that  it  will  be  proportionably  flroiig- 
er  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore  is  fmaller ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  efficacy  of  the  power  is  in  the 
inverfe  proportion  of  the  diameter,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  fuch  particles  only  as  are  in  contact 
with  the  fluid,  and  thofe  immediately  above  the  fur- 
face,  can  elFeCt  it.  Now  thefe  particles  form  a  peri- 
phei-y  contiguous  to  the  furface,  the  U|tpcr  part  of 
which  attracts  and  raifes  the  furface,  while  the  lower 
part,  which  is  in  contaCt  with  it,  fuppoits  it :  fo 
that  neither  the  thicknefs  nor  length  of  the  tube 
is  of  any  coufccjuv.nce  here;  the  periphery  oi'par- 
U  a  u  u^^^^T^    ticlis 
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tides  only,  which  is  always  proportionable  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bore,  is  the  only  adling  power. 
The  quantity  of  the  fluid  raifed  will  therefore  be 
«  the  furface  of  the  bore  which  it  fills,  that  is, 
as  the  diameter;  for  otherwife  the  effed  wou!d 
not  be  proportional  to  the  caufe,  fmce  the  quan- 
tities are  always  as  the  ratio  of  the  diameters;  the 
heights  therefore  to  which  the  fluids  will  rife,  ill 
diflwent  tubes,  will  be  inverlely  as  the  diameters. 
Some  doubt  whether  the  law  holds  throughout, 
of  the  afcent  of  the  fluid  being  always  higher 
as  the  tube  is  fmaller;  Dr  Hook's  experiments, 
with  tubes  almoft  as  fine  as  cobwebs,  feem  to 
ihow  the  contrary.  The  water  in  thefe,  he  ob- 
ferves,  did  not  rife  fo  high  iks  oftc  would  have  ct- 
pcdted.  The  higheft  he  erer  found  it,  was  at  ai 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bafon ; 
ivhich  is  much  fliort  of  what  it  ought  to  have 
been  by  the  law  above  mefrtioned*    See  Coke* 

SION. 

(3.)  Capillary  vfifSEts.  Maityfmall  veflfcfs 
of  animal  bodies  have  been'  difcoVered  by  the  mo- 
dem invention  of  inje^ng  the  veflels  of  animals 
with  a  coloured  fluid  which  u{)on  cooling  grows 
hard.  But  though  moft  anatoirfifts  know  the 
manner  of  filling  the  large  trunks,  few  are  ac« 
quainted  with  the  art  of  filling  the  capillaries.— 
Dr  Monro,  in  the  Medical  Eflays,  has  given  what 
after  many  trials  he  has  found  moft  fuccefsfdl* 
See  Ikjection. 

•  CAPILLATION.  »./.  [from  eapiliiut  Lat.] 
A  veflel  like  a  hair;  a  fmall  ramification  of  veflel*. 
Not  ufed.-Nor  is  the  humour  contained  in  imaller 
teins,  or  obfcimer  capUiationjt  but  in  a  veficl^ 
Jiro<wn*j  Fulmar  Errours, 

CAPILLUS  vemeris.    See  Adianthum. 

(i.)  CAPILUPI,  CamiHus,  ahattveof  Mantua 
in  the  16th  century.  He  wrote  a  book,'  entitled, 
Tire  Strataj^m  ;  in  which  he  relates  not  only  what 
was  perpetrated  at  Paris  during  the  xtiaflacre  oft 
St  Bartholomew's  day,  but  alfo  the  artful  prepa- 
rations which  preceded  that  hofrid  maflacre. 

(a.)  CAPILUPI,  or  >  Loelius,    an  Italian  poet. 

CAPILUPUS,  5  brother  to  the  former,  (N^ 
i.>  made  himfelf  famous  by  foftie  Centos  of  Vir- 
gil. The  manner  in  which  he  applied  Virgil's  ex- 
preffions,  to  reprefent  things  which  the  poet  never 
dreamt  of,  is  admired.  His  Cento  againft  women 
is  verv  ingenious,  but  too  fatiricid.  His  poems 
are  inserted  in  the  Delseue  Poetarum  Itakrum, 

CAPI3CHOLUS,  or  >  in  ecclefiafkical  writers, 

CAPfSCOLUS,  •  5  denotes  an  officer  in  cer- 
tain cathedrals,  who  had  the  fuperintendency  of 
the  choir,  or  band  of  mufic,  anfwenug  to  what 
in  other  churches  ia  called  ebanter  or  precentor. 
The  word  is  alfo  written  ra3j/(nD/ttf,  znd  caput-fcho- 
Uf  q.  d.  the  head  of  the  Ichool,  or  band  of  mu- 
fic. The  office  is  alio  czXltd/coIaJHcttj,  as  having 
the  infirudtion  of  the  young  clerks  and  choriikrrs, 
how  to  perform  their  duty, 

(i.)  CAPITA,  DiSTRiBUTtQH  BY,  in  hw,  fig- 
nifies  the  appointing  to  every  man  an  equal  (hare 
of  a  perfonal  cftate ;  when  all  the  claimants  claim 
in  their  own  rights,  as  in  equal  degrees  of  kind- 
red, and  not  Jure  reprefentationh* 

(a.)  Capita,  succession  by,  where  the  claim- 
ants ajre  next  in  degree  to  the  anceftor,  in  their 
own  right,  and  not  by  right  of  reprefentation. 


(i.)  *  CAPITAL,  adj.  [rn/f/tf /«,  Lat)  f.  Rela^ 
ting  to  the  head.—  t*     -^ 

Need  mull  the  feipent  nOw  his  capital  hvxM 

Expeft*  with  mortal  pain.  ParaJife  Lo/L 

3.  Criminal  in, the  higheft  degree,  fo  as  to  touei 
life.— 

Edmund,  I  arreft  thee 

On  capita!  treafon.  Sbakefp.  Kimg  Lear, 

— Several  cafes  dcferve  greater  poniflimcot  than 
many  crimes  that  are  capital  among  ua.  Swift.  3. 
That  which  aft'e«s  life.— In  capital  caufes,  where- 
to but  one  man's  life  is  in  queftion,  the  evidence 
ought  to  be  clear;  much  more  m  a  judgment  upon 
a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thouiands.  Bacon.  4- 
Chief;  princxpal.—I  will,  out  of  that  infinite 
number,  reckon  but  fome  that  are  nioft  caintaU 
and  commonly  occurrent  both  in  the  life  ana  coof- 
ditions  of  private  men.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. — As  to 
Averve  in  thb  leaft  jwints,  is  errouir ;  fo  the  capi-- 
tat  enemies  thereof  God  hateth,  as  his  deadly  foes, 
auens,  and,  without  repentance,  children  of  end- 
fcfs  perdition.  Hoo*^r.— They  do,  ia  themfelves, 
tf'nd  to  confirm  the  truth  of  a  capital  article  in 
religion.  AtterLurj.  5.  Chief;  meUopoliUo.— 
This  had  been 

Perhaps  thy  capital  feat,  from  wheiice  had 
Spread 

All  generations  \  and  had  hither  come. 

From  all  the  ends  of  th*  earth,  to  celebrate 

And  retertnce  thee,  their  great  progenitors 

Paradi/e  Lofi. 
6.  Applied  to  letters ;  large ;  fuch  as  are  written 
at  (he  beginning  or  heads  of  books.— Our  moft 
confiderable  anions  ai^e  always  prefent,  like  caph- 
tal  letters  to  an  aged  and  dim  eye.  Tajkr^i  Holy 
Zto'ffj?.— The  firft  is  written  in  capital  letters, 
tvithotft  chapters  or  verfes.  Grrsfs  CofmoUgia  Son- 
era. 7.  Capital  Stock.  The  prindpal  or  original 
ftock  of  a  trader,  or  comt»nv» 

(a.)* Capital. »./.  [from the  adjeaive-l  x. The 
upper  part  of  a  pillar.— You  fee  the  voltite  of  the 
lonick,  the  foliage  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the 
uovali  of  the  Dorick,  mixed  without  any  reguLu 
rity,  on  the  iame  capital.  Addtfon  on  Italj.  %•  The 
chief  city  of  a  nation  or  kingdom. 

(3.)  Capital,  in  architedure*     See  Archu 

TECTURE,  Index. 

(4.)  Capital  crime.  See  f  1.  ^.  4.  and  the 
articles  CriMb  axtd  Punishment. 

(5.)  Capital  letters,  in  printing.  See  J  i. 
def.  6.  All  fentences,  verfes,  lines  of  poetry,  pro- 
per names  of  men,  kingdoms,  nations,  towns,  ri- 
vers, &c.  begin  with  capitals.  The  practice  which, 
for  fome  time,  obtained  among  our  printers,  of 
beginning  every  fubftantive  with,  a  capital,  is  now 
jnftly  fallen  into  difrepute ;  being  a  manifeft  per- 
verfion  of  the  defign  of  capitals,  as  well  as  an 
offence  againft  beauty  and  dlftindnefe.  The  per- 
fonal pronoun,  /,  is  almoft  always  wrote  anfi 
printed  capital,  though  fome  have  affeded  to 
write  it  fmall,  particularly  Stillingfleet. 

(6.)  Capital  PICTURE,  in  painting,  denotes 
one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  excellent  pieces  of  any 
celebrated  mafter. 

(7.)  Capital  stock.  See  f  i.def,  7.  The 
capital  is  oppofed  to  the  profit,  though  the  pro. 
fit  often  increafcs  the  capital,  and  becomes  itll-lf 
part  of  it  wfaoi  added  to  the  ftock. 

♦  CAPJ- 
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•  CAPITALLY,  ativ.  [from  capkai]  In  a  ca- 
Tiital  manner. 

CAPITANA,  or  Captain  galley,  the  chief 
«•  principal  galley  of  a  ftat.>  nof  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a  kingdom.  It  was  anciently  the  de- 
nomination of  the  chief  galley  of  France,  which 
the  comniaudes-  went  qn  board  of. 

CA^ITANATA,  one  of  the  n  provinces  of 
Kaples,  boundctl  on  the  N.  by  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice, on  the  E.  by  the  Terra  di  Bari,  on  the  S. 
py  the  Baiilicala  and  tlic  Failhcr  Principato,  and 
«n  the  W.  by  the  county  di  Molife  and  a  fmall 
part  of  Hither  Abruzzo.  It  is  a  level  countrjr, 
without  trees ;  the  foil  faudy,  the  air  hot :  the 
land,  however,  near  the  rivers,  is  fertile  ii^  paf- 
turcs.    The  capital  is  Manfredonia. 

C.VPITANEATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame 
with  Capitania.  Capitaneats,  in  PVuflia,  are 
a  kind  of  eftatet,  which,  befides  their  revenue, 
raife  their  owners  to  the  rajak  of  ndfcility.  They 
are  alfo  called  starositiss. 

CAPITANEI,  or  ^atamei,  in  Italy,  was  a  de- 
nomination given  to  aJltheclukes,  marquifles,  and 
COuntS;  who  were  called  capitanel  rrgis.  The 
%ne  appellatiop  was' given  to  perfons  of  inferior 
rank  who  were  invefted  with  fees,  formerly  dif- 
tlnguifhed  by  the  appellation  valva/orej  mafomj. 
(i.)  CAPITANEUS,  in  ancient  law  writer^, 
denotes  a  tenant  in  capite,  or  chief. 

(a.)  Capitameus  ecclesi^  the  lame  with 
advocate*. 

CAPITANIA,  in  geography,  an  appellatipn 
given  10  the  t%  governments  eftabliflied  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  the  Brafils. 

'.(i.)  •  CAPITATION.  «./  [froKi  caput,  the 
head,  Lat.]  Numeration  by  h^i^s.— He  fu/fered 
"for  not  performing  the  comn^^dment  of  God, 
concerning  eapUation  ;  tkst,  iyhen  the  people  were 
numbered,  for  every  head  thc^  ihould  pay  unt/j 
God  a  ihekel.  Bro<wn. 

(».)  Capitation,  a  tax  raifed  on  each  pe^fon, 
in  proportion,  to  his  labour,  induftry,  office,  rank, 
&c.  It  is  a  very  ancieiit  kind  of  tribute.  The 
Latins  call  it  tfibutvm^  by  which  ta^es  on  perfons 
are  diftinguifhed  from  taxes  •n  mc^chondife,  yghvdx 
were  called  veSigalia,  Capitations  are  neyer  prac- 
ticed among  ustnit  in  exigencies  of  ftate.  In  France 
the  capxtatio^i  was  introduced  by  Leytris  XIV.  in 
16^5  ;  and  was  a  tax  very  different  from  the  taUUf 
being  levied  from  all  perfons  except  the  clergy 
cren  the  princes  of  the  blood  not  being  exempted 
from  it.  * 

(i.)  ♦  CAPITE. «./.  [from  cftpta,  eapituj  Lat.3 
A  tenure  which  haldeth  immediately  pf  the  king^ 
as  of  liis  croyrn,  be  it  by  knight'9  fervice  or  Cocajgey 
and  ^ot  as  of  any  hpnour,  caftle,  or  manour :  aind 


CAP 

thua  called,  becaufe  they  were  rather  counted  snd 
marfhalled  by  their  heads  than  by  their  eftates. 
The  eapite  ctnji  made  part  of  the  6th  clafs  of  dti- 
2!tns,  telow  the  froletari'h  who  formed  the  other 
moiety  of  that  clafs.    They  were  not  enrolled  in 
the  army,  being  judged  notable  to  fupport  the 
expence  pf  war;  for  in  tlujfe  days  the  foldicrs 
maintained  themielves.    It  does  not  appear,  that 
before  Caius  Marius  any  of  the  Roman  generals  • 
lifted  the  Mpite  cmji  in  their  aPmies. 
CAPITO,  in  icthyology.    See  Zerta. 
( I.)  CAPITOL,  Capitolium,  in  antiquity,  a 
famous  fort  or  caftle,  on  the  Mons  capitolinus  at 
Rome,  wherein  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
in  wluch  the  fenate  anciently  aflbmbled;  and  which 
ftill  ferves  as  the  city-hall,  or  town  houfe,  for  the 
meeting  pf  the  coniervators  of  the  Roman  people. 
It  had  its  name  capitoU  from  capnty  a  man's  bead, 
which  was  faid  to  have  been  found  firefli,  and 
bleeding,  upon  digging  the  foundation  of  the  tem- 
ple built  in  honour  of  Jupiter.     Amobius  adds, 
that  the  man's  nanfie  yf^A  T<dIu'9  whence  £^«/- 
iinum.    The  fyft  £o^dati6ns  of  the  capitol  were 
laid  by  Traq^m  I.  A.  U.  C.  139.    His  fucceffion 
Servius  ra^ed  the  walls;  and  Tarquin  II.  finifixed 
it  in  the  year  23 1«    But  it  was  not  conTecrated  till 
the  3S  yeaf  after  the  expulfion  pf  the  kings.   The 
Cjn^mony  of  the  4cdication  of  ^e  temple  \vai 
performed  bv  the  cpnful  Horatius  in  ij6.    The 
capitol  confifted  of  three  parts  ^  a  nave  facred  to 
Jupiter  ^  and  two  wings,  confecfrated  to  Juno  and 
AJmerva.    It  was  aicended  by  ftairs  ;  the  frontif- 
piece  and  fides  were  furroundcd  with  galleries,  in 
which  thofe  who  were  honoured  with  triumphs 
entertained  the  lenate  at  a  magnificent  b^quet, 
after  the  facrifices  had  been  offered  to  the  gods. 
Both  the  infide  aijd  pj^tijde  were  enriched  \vi$h  ;m 
infinity  of  ornaments;  the  ^ofk  diftinguifhed  of 
which  was  the  ftatute  of  Jupiter,  with  his  golden 
thunderbolt,  Tceptre,  and  crown.    In  the  capitol 
alfo  were  a  temple  to  Jupitg:  Jhe  guardian,  and 
another  to  Juno,  with  the  mint :  and  on  the  de- 
fceht  of  tKe  hill  was  the  temple  of  Concoid.  This 
beautiful  edifice  contained  the  moft  facred  depo- 
fits,  fuch  as  the  ancylia,  the  books  of  the  Sibyls, 
&c.    The  capitol  was  bufnt  under  Vitellius,  ancJi 
rebuilt  under  Vefpafian.    It  was  burnt  a  fecond 
time  by  lightnin]^  ^^^^  Titus,  and  reftored  by 
Domitj^p. 
iis)CA?iTOj.*    See  Capitoul. 
(3.)  Capitol  was  alfo  a  name  anciently  applied 
to'all  the  principal  temples,  in  moft  of  the  colo- 
nies throughput  the  Roman  empire ;  as  at  Con- 
ftantipdple,  Jeruialem,  Carthage,  Ravenna,  Ca- 
piia,&c. 
"CAPITOLINE  games,  annual  games  inftitu- 


therefore  it  is  otherwife  called  a  teiinre^  thai  hold^  -  ted  by  Camillu^  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 


eth  mtrelf  of  ^he  king ;  becaufe,  as  the  croinrn  is 
a' corporation  and  feigniorv  in  grofs,  as  the  com- 
inon  lawyers  tenn  it,  fo  the  king  that  pofiefleth 
the  pTQwut  is,  in  account  of  law,  perpetually  king, 
and  never  in  his  minority,  nor  ever  dieth.  Cowel. 
'  (j.)  Capite,  in  law,  is  a  fpeciesof  ancient  te- 
nure of  land,  now  abolifhed.    See  Ten ure. 

(3.)  Capite  cersi,  in  antiquity,  the loweft  rank 
of  Roman  citizens,  who  in  public  tases  were  rated 
the  Icaft  of  all,  being  fuch  as  never  were  worth  a- 
bove  ^65  a^j.    They  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 


and  in  commemoration  of  the  capitol's  not  being 
taken  by  the  Gauls«  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  confifted  in  the  public  crier  ppfc- 
ting  up  the  Hetrurians  to  fale  by  audion :  tKey 
alfo  took  an  old  man,  and  tying  a  golden  bulla  a- 
bout  his  neck,  expofed  him  to  the  public  derifion 
Fcftus  fays  they  alfo  drefled  him  in  a  pretexta* 
There  was  another  kind  of  Capitplipe  ganftej^,  in- 
ftituted  by  Domitian,  whereiii  there  nirere  rcjd'ards 
and  crowns  beftowed  on  the  ppcta,  champions, 
orators,  hiftorians,  and  muficians.  Thefe  laft  were 
U  12  U  u  a  celebrated 
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celebrated  every  5  years,  and  beteamc  fo  famous* 
that,  inftead  of  calculating  time  by  luftra,  they 
began  to  count  by  Capitoline  games,  a«  the  Greeks 
did  by  Olympiads.  However,  this  cuftom  was 
not  of  long  continuance. 

CAPITQLINf,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college 
of  men  refiding  in  the  capitol,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  Capitoline  games. 

(i.)  CAPITOLINUS,  a  mountain  of  Rome,  oq 
which  the  capitol-  was  built. 

(2.)  Capitolinus,  aft  epithet  of  Jupiter. 
(3.)  Capitolinus,  Julius,  an  hiftorian  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century  under  Diocletian,  to 
whom  he  infcrifeed'the  Lives  of  Verus,  Antoninus 
Pius,  Claudius,  Balbinus,  Macrinus,  the  Maximins, 
and  the  6ordian8.  He  ^rote  qther  lives,  \yhich 
are  moft  of  them  loft. 

CAPITOUL,  or  Capitol,  an  appelLition  given, 
before  the  French  revolution,  to  the  chief  raagif- 
tratesof  Thouloufe,  who  h5id  the  ad minift ration 
of  j  uftice  J|nd  policy  in  the  city.  They  were  much 
the  fame  with  the  confuls,  bailiffs,  burgo-maftcrs 
inayors,  and  aldermen,  &c.  in  other  cities.  In 
ancient  a6t8  they  were  called  eonfuUs  capiiuJani  or 
capltolinij  and  their  body  c  A  p  1 T  u  l  u  M .  They  had 
tlie  cuftody  of  the  to^rn-houfe,  which  was  an- 
ciently called  capitol.  The  office  only  lafted  x  year, 
enobled  the  bearers,  and  entitled  them  to  they«j 
imaj^inum  ;  i.  e.  when  their  adminiftration  expired 
their  pidures  were  hung  up  in  the  town-houfei 

CAPITOULATE,  an  appellation  formerly  gi- 
ven to  the  feveral  diftiT*fts' of  Thou!pvJ^«^>  under 
the  direction  of  the  capitouls,  much  like  the  wards 
pf  London,  under  their  aldcrrr^cn.  Thouloufe  was 
divided  into  8  capUouhtfj. 

(i.)  *  CAPITULAR.  »./.  [froip  eapitulum,  Lat. 
|in  ecclefiaftical  chapter.]  i.  A  bofdy  of  ftatutes, 
divided  into  chapters.-^That  this  pra^ice  conti- 
nued to  the  time  of  Chailemain,  appears  by  a  Con- 
(titution  in  \a%  capitulaK  ^aylor,  a.  A  menfiber 
of  a  chapter.—- Canonists  tld  agree,  that  the  chap* 
ter  makes  decrees  and  ftatutes,  which  ft\^ll  bind 
the  chapter  itfelf,  and  all  its  members  or  capitu- 
fan.  ^yiijfe'j  Parergon. 

(2.)  Capitular,  or  i  denotesan  aftpaiTed  in  a 
CAPITULARY,  '  5  chapter,  Either  of  knights^ 
canons,  or  religious.  The  capitular " of  ICharle- 
magne,  Charles  the  Bald,  &c.  are  the  laws,  b©th 
ccclciiaftical  ^nd  civil,  made  by  thofe  emperors  ia 
the  general  aflemblies  6f  the  people ;  which  was 
th '  way  in  which  the  copftitutions  of  moft  of  the 
ancient  princes  were  made :  each  peribn  prefect, 
though  a  plbbeian,  feitini  his  hand 'to  them: 
They  had  their  name  from  being  divided  into  eapU 
tnUiy  chapters,  or  fc^bions.  In  thefc  capitulars  did 
the  whole  French  juriCprudehce  aiiclcntly  confift. 
•  7b  CAPITULATE,  t.  n.  [from  capiiulum, 
I^t.]  4.  To  draw  up  any  thiipg  it  heads  or  ar- 
tides. — 

Percy,  Northumbcrland» 
Thearchbilhop  of  York,  fiouglas,  anci(  Mortimer, 
Capiivlate  againft  lis  and  are  up.  '  Si^ak, 

4.  To  yield  or  furrehder  up,  on  certain  ftipula- 
^ions.-^The  king  to0k  it  for  a  great  indignity, 
that  thieves  fhould  offer  to  capituJate  with  him  as 
enemies.  Haytwatd.-^l  ft  ill  purfued,  and,  about 
t*?o  o'clock  this  afternoon,  Ihe  thought  fit  to  ca- 
pirate,  S^eStator* 


CAP 


(x.)*  CAPITULATION.  ».  A  [from  copitulatt.1 
Stipulation ;  terms ;  conditions. — It  was  not  a  com- 
plete conqueft,  bat  rather  a  dedition  upon  terms 
and  eaupitulutioTtjf  a-^i^ed  between  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered  ;  wherein,  ufually,  the  yield- 
ing party  fecured  themfelves  their  law  and  reli* 
gioh!  Half. 

(».)  Capitulation,  in  military  affairs^  a  treaty 
inade  between  the  inhabitants  or  garrifon  of  a 
place  befieged  and  the  beligers,  for  the  deliveiing 
up  the  place  on  certain  conditions.  The  moft 
honourable  terrn^  of  capitulation  are,  To  march 
out  at  the  breach  with  arms  and  baggage,  drums 
beating,  colours  flyinz,  a  match  lighted  at  both 
ends,  and  fome  pieces  of  cannon,  waggons  an<\ 
(:onvoys  for  tlieir,  baggage,  and  for  their  fick  and 
^'ounded-  f 

(3.)  Capitulation,  in  the  German  polity,  ^ 
contnidt  which  the  emperor  m^ikcs  with  the  elec- 
tors, in  the  name  of  all  the  princes  and  ftates  in 
the  empire,  before  he  is  declared  emperor,  and 
which  he  ratifies  before  he  is  raifed  to  that  fove- 
reign  dignity.    The  principal   points  which  the 
emperor  undertakes  to  obferve  are,  i.  To  defend 
the  church  and  empive.     %.  To  obferve  the  funda-** 
mental  laws  of  the  empire.    And,  3,  To  prefervc 
tlu?  rights,  privileges,  and  imin unities  of  the  elec- 
tors, princes,  and  other  ftates  of  the  empire,  fpe- 
cified  in   the  capitulation.    Thefe  capitulations 
afc  prt»fented  to  the  emperor  by  the  elei^ors  only, 
Without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  ftates,  who 
have  j;omplained  from  time  to  time  of  fuch  pro- 
ceedings: and  in  the  time  of  the  Weftphalian 
treaty,  ill  1648,  it  was  propoUd  to  deiilxTate  in 
the  follo\ying  diet,  upon  a  >vay  of  making  a  per- 
petual capitulation  ;  but  the  e!e»5lors  have  always 
found  means  to  elude  the  execution  of  this  articlV. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  fome  fatisfadicn  to 
their  adveriaries,  they  hlive  infeited  in  the  capitu- 
lations of  the  empeiors,  a  promifeto  ufe  all  their 
influence  to  bring  the  afl^air  of  a  perpetual  capitu- 
lation to  a  conclufion.     Some  German  authors 
own,  tliat  this  capitulation  limks  the  emperor's 
power ;  but  maintain  that  it  does  not  weaken  his 
fovereignty ;  though  the  moft  part  maintain  that 
he  is  not  abfoliite,  bccaufe  he  receives  the  empire 
under  conditiops,  which  fe^s  bounds  to  an  abfo- 
lute  authority. 

(i.}  CAPITULUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de- 
noted part  of  a  chapter  of  the  bible  read  and  ex- 
plained ;  whence  ire  a4  capitulumy  to  go  to  fuch  a' 
le<fture.  Afterwards  the  place,  where  fuch  exer- 
cifes  were  performed  was  named  domw  capituU, 

{%.)  Capitulum,  in  the  ancient  military  art, 
was  a  tranfverfe  beam,  wherein  were  holes  through* 
which  paflcd  the  ftrings  whefeby  the  arms  of  huge 
engines,  as  baliftaf ,  catapultae,  and  fcorpions,  were 
played,  or  worked. 
(3.)  Capitulum.  S^Botahv,  In^exznd^  Clof» 

•  CAPIVI  TREK.  «./.  [copaibaf  Lat.]  This  tree 
grows  near  a  village  called  Ayapel,  in  the  province 
of  Antipchi,  m  the  Spanifti  Weft  Indies,  about 
ten  days  JQumey  from  Carthagena.  Some  of  them 
do  not  yield  any  of  the  bnilfam  ;  thofe  that  do  are 
diftinguiilied  by  a  ridge  which  runs  along  their 
trunks.  Thefe  trees  are  wounded  in  their  centre; 
s^id  they  apply  vefl'ela  to  the  wounded  part,  to  re-' 
—    •     .     -  i  .••'*•*•  '  ceivo' 
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cdvc  the  balfam.    One  of  thefe  tjees  will  yield    after  the  true  filk  has  been  wound  pff.    S%lut 

five  or  fix  gallons  of  balfam.  Mi/Ifr.'  ftuffs  called  lassis  and  carbass,  are  made  of  it. 

CAPI>E,  If./,  obf,  a  h,orfe.  Omuc.  '  CAPPADOCIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia, 

CAPNICON,  chimney  money,  a  tax  which  the    comprehending  all  that  country  which  lies  be- 

eaftem  emperors  levied  tor  fmoke,  and  which  of   tween  m9unt  Taurus  and  the  Euxine  fea.    It  was 

confcquence  was  due  from  all,  even  the  poorcft,    divided  by  the  Pevfians  into  two  fatrapies  <»  go- 

-       .     ^«         ^   ,  V     ^r  _.      vemmei^ts ;  by  the  Macedonians  into  two  king* 

doms ;  vii. 

I.  Cappadoci  <^  AD  PoNTUM,  moTc  commonlf 
called  Pentus.    See  Pon  t  u  s . 
a.  Cappadocia  ad  Taurum,  7  Cappadocia 
Cappadocia  Magna,  or  f  properly     fa 

called,  lies  between  38**  and  41^  Lat.  N.  It  was 
bounded  by  Pontus  on  the  N.  Lycaonia  and 
part  of  Armenia  "Major  on  the  S»  Galatia  on  the 
W.  and  by  Euphrates  and  part  of  Armenia  Minor 
on  the  E.  The  firft  king  of  Cappadocia  we  rea4 
of  was  Phamaces,  who  was  raifed  to  the  crown 
by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  who  gave  him  his  fifter 
Atofla  in  marriage.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  witH 
the  Hyrcanians.  After  him  came  a  fucceflion  of 
8  kings,  of  whom  we  know  fcarce  any  thing  but 


who  kept  a  fire.  It  was  firft  exaded  by  Nice- 
phorus. 

CAPNITIS.    See  Cadmia,  f  I.  i.  N**  3- 

CAPNOIDES,  in  botJiny.    Sec  Fumaria. 

CAPNOMANCy,  [from  »««-,#{,  fmoke,  and 
^rrt4«,  divination,]  a  kind  of  divination  by  means 
of  fmoke,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  their  fecrifices. 
The  general  rule  was,  when  the  fmoke  was  thin, 
and  light,  and  rofe  ftraight  up,  it  was  a  good  o- 
men:  if  the. contrary,  it  was  an  ill  one.  There 
was  alfo  a  fpecies  of  capnomancy,  confifting  in 
the  obfervation  of  the  fmoke  rifing  from  poppy 
and  jeflamin  feed,  caft  upon  light  coals. 

CAPO,  or  Capo  of  Istria,  a  confidcrable 
town  of  Italy,  in  Iftria^  on  the  gulph  of  Triefte, 
lately  fubjed  to  the  Venetians,  and  now  compo- 


iing  part  of  the  new  republic.    The  air  is  whole-    that  they  continued  faithful  to  the  Perfian  intcreft. 


feme  and  temperate ;  its  principal  trade  confifts  in 
wine  and  fait.    Lon.  40.  o.  E.  I^t.  45.  48.  N. 

CAPOC,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  cotton  fo  fine 
^nd  fo  (liort,  that  it  cann«t  be  fpun.  It  is  ufed 
iu  the  Eaft  Indies  to  line  palanquins,  to  make 
beds,  mattrafles,  cufhions,  pillows,  &c. 

»  To  CAPOCH.  V.  a.  I  know  not  diftindly  what 
this  word  means:  perhaps  to  ftrip  off  the  hood. — 
Cflpoctjd  your  rabins  of  the  fynod 

And  inapt  the  canons  with  a  why  not.  Hudibras% 


In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Cappadocia 
was  governed  by  Ariathes  II.  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  vaft  conquefts  of  the  Maccdonianj 
monarch,  contiuued  faithfiil  to  the  Perfians.  A- 
lexander  was  prevented  by  death  from  invading 
his  dominions;  but  Perdiccas  marching  againft 
him  with  a  powerful  and  well  difciplined  aimy, 
difperfed  his  forces,  and  having  taken  Ariarathea 
himfelf  prifoner,  cnicified  him,  with  all  thofe  of 
the  royal  blood  whom  he  could  get  into  his  power. 


UO  Capo  fino,  a  large  barren  rock  in  the  ter-    Diodorus,  however,  fays,  that  he  was  killed  in 


ritory  of  the  Geuoefe,  which  has  a  caftle  on  its 
iaftem  peak. 

(2.)  Capo  fino,  a  fmall  harbour  15  miles  E.  by 
S.  of  Genoa,  near  the  above  rods,  N°  i. 

(i.)  *  CAPON,  n.f.  [capoy  hat.]  A  caftrated 
cock. — 

In  good  roaft  beef  my  landlord  fticks  his  knife ; 
•The  eapon  fat  delights  his  dainty  wife.  Gayj  Pajt* 

(2.)  Capon  is  a  cock  chicken,  gelded  asfoon  as 
left  by  the  dam,  or  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  crow. 
Capons  are  of  ufe  eitiier  to  lead  chickens,  duck- 
lings, pheafants,  5cc.  and  defend  them  from  the 


the  battle.  He  is  feid  to  have  reigned  82  years. 
His  fon  Ariarathes  III.  having  efcaped  the  general 
ilaughter,  fled  into  Annenia,  where  he  lay  con- 
cealed, tin  the  diflenfions  among  the  Macedonian^ 
gave  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  recovering  his  pa- 
ternal kingdom.  Amyntas,  governor  of  Cappa^- 
dooia,  oppofed  \^\vci\  but  being  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle,  the  M^icedonians  were  obliged  to 
abandon  all  the  ftrong  holds.  Ariarathes,  after  a 
long  and  peaceable  reign,  left  his  kingdom  to  his 
fon  Ariaramnes  II.  He  applied  himfelf  more  to 
the  arts  of  peace  than  war,  in  confequence  of 


kites  and  buzzards ;  or  to  feed  for  the  table,  be-    which  Cappadocia  flourifhed  greatly  during  hii( 


ing  reckoned  more  delicate  than  either  a  cock  or 
3  hen. 

»  CAPPONIERE.  «./.  DPr.  A  term  in  fprtifi- 
cation.]  A  covered  lodgement,  of  about  4  or  5  feet 
broad,  encompalTed  with  a  little  parapet  of  about 
a  feet  high,  ferving  to  fupport  planks  laden  with 
earth.  This  lodgement  contains  15  or  20  foldiers, 
and  is  ufually  placed  at  the  extremity  of  tlie.coun- 
terfcarp,  haying  little  embrafures  made  in  them, 
through  which  they  fire.  Harris, 

•  CAPOT.  II. /.  iFf.]  Is  when  one  party  wine 
all  the  tricks  of  card?  at  the  game  of  picquet. 

"  To  Capot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  When  one 


reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ariarathes  lY. 
who  proved  a  very  warlike  prince,  and  having  o» 
yercomp  Arfaces,  founder  of  the  Parthian  monar- 
chy, confiderably  enlarged  his  own  dominions. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Anarathes  V.  who  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  Aatiochus  the  Great,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  that  prince  againft  the  Ro- 
mans I,  but  Antiochus  being  defeated,  Ariarathes 
was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace,  which  he  obtained, 
upon  paying  a  fine  of  2000  talents.  He  afterwards 
afiifted  the  republic  with  men  and  money  againA 
Perfeus  king  of  Macedon,  on  which  account,  he' 
was  by  the  fenate  honoured  with  the  title  of  th^ 


party  has  won  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  picqjuet,   frUn^  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.    He  left  the 


he  is  faid  to  have  capoHed  his  antagonift. 

*  CAPOUCH.  «./.  Sjapuce^  Fr.]  A  monk'a 
hood.  D/£f. 

CAPPA,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Waterford, 
Munfter,  N.  of  Whitechurch. 

CAPPADINE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  filk  flock, 
takep  from  th^  upper  part  of  Uie  filk  wono  cod. 


kingdom  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition  to  his  foa 
Mithridates,  who  on^his  acceflion  took  the  name 
of  Ariarathes  VI.  This  prince  (fumamed  PHlo^ 
paUr^  fix)m  the  filial  refped  and  love  he  fhowed. 
his  fiaither  from  his  infancy)  immediately  renewed 
the  alliance  with  Rome.  Out  of  mere  good- 
i^ture  he  reftored  Mithrpbarzaaes  fon  to  Ladri- 
\'  adct 
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,9de8  Tcing  of  the  LcflT^r  Armenia  to  his  father's 
kingdom^  though  he  forefaw  that  the  Armenians 
t^ould  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  join  Artax- 
iasy  who  was  then  on  the  point  of  invading  Cap- 
padocia.    Thefe  differences,  however,  were  fet- 
tled before  th:^  came  to  an  open  rupture,  by  the 
Roman  legates;  and  Ariarathes  ^iii^  hlmjfetf 
thus  ddiveretl  from  an  inip^ipg  jva;-,  Iw  the 
wedttation  of  the  republic;  prefented  the  fenate 
with  a  golden  crown,  a|Qd  offered  his  fervice 
Tvherevcr  they  thought  prqpcjr  to  employ  him. 
The  fenate  in  return  fent  hirti  a  Itall^  and  chair  of 
hrory ;  which  were  presents  juftiaiiy  hleftpwed  on 
thofe  only  whona  they  looked  upon  as  attached  to 
their  intereft.    Not  long  before  this^  Demetrius 
Sotcr  king  of  Sy^ia  had  offt red  Ariarathes  his  fif- 
ter  in  ma^nriaget  the  widow  of  Peifeus  king  of 
MacedoQ  :  hitt  this  offer  tlx:  kmg  ,^f  Cappadoci^ 
declmeci  for  fear  of  offendhjig  the  Ronianfsi  who 
reckoned  him  among  the  chiefof  their  allies.  De- 
metrius, incenfcd  at  the  flight  pi^t  .uppn  his  fifter^ 
fet  up  a  pretender  to  the  tlvone,  one  Orophemes, 
a  fuppofitious,  or  natural  foh  of  the  deceaied  king. 
The  Romans  ordejred  Eumeui?«  king  of  Pergamus 
to  affift  Ariaratiies  with  all  his  forces:  rrhifh  he 
did,  ^it  to  no  purpbfe;  for  the  confederates  wei« 
overthrown  hf  Demetrius,  and  Ariaratlies  was  o- 
bliged  to  abandon  the  kingiom  to  h  is  ri>-al.    TJ|>i3 
liappened  ahont  A.  A.  C.  159;  and  the  ufurpcr 
immediately  dil^tched  am'bafTadorsto  Rome  with 
a' golden  crown.    The  fenate. declined  accepting 
fhc  prefent,  till  Xliey  heard  his  pretepfions  tp  the 
kingdom  ;*nd  this  Orophemcs,  by  fuboracd  wit- 
neires,  made  appear  fo  plaig,  that  the  fenate  de- 
creed that  Ariarathes  and  he  ihotild  reign  as  pa;t- 
•iers;  but  ne^t  year  Oropheri^  was  driven  out 
by  Attijuft  brother  to  £umene8»  and  ni3  (ncceflbr 
in  the  ki^dcnn  of  ^erganius.    ^riarathes,  b^g 
«hus  reftored,  immediately  demanded  of  the  Rri- 
mnians  400  talents  of  gold  which  Orophcmes  had 
<Iepofited  with  them.    They  hoi^eftly  replied;  that 
sa  they  had  been  truftcd  with  the  mQuey  1?y  Oro- 
phemes,  tftey  could  deliver  it  to  none  but  himfelf 
or  fuch  as  came  In  hiii  name.   Upon  thjs,  the  king  - 
entered  their  territories  with  an  army,  deftroying 
tS\  with  fire  an<i  fc'ord.    The  Priennians,  how- 
ever, ftill  preferyed  ttieir  integrity;  and  ihougfi 
their  city  was  befieged  by  the  united  forces  of 
Ariarathes  and  Attahis,  not  only  made  an  obfti- 
nate  defence,  but  found  means  to  reftqre  t!ie  fum 
to  Orophemes.    Aj  lafl  they  aMrfied  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  ailifl^ce,  who  enjoiRecT  the  two  kipgs 
to  raife  the  fiege,  under  pain  of  beiQg  declared  C; 
nemies  to  the  rep^iblic.    Ariarathes  immediately 
dbeyed;  ai^d  marching  hj^  army  into  AlTyria, 
joined  Alexander  Balas  againd  Demetrius,  who, 
in  the  very  firft  engagement  was  flain^  >Qcl  Iiia 
army  entirely  difperjcd,  Ariarathes  having  on  that 
€)CCafion  given  uncommon  proofis  of  his  courage 
and  condud.    Some  years  after,  a  war  breaking 
out  between  the  Romans  and  Ariitonicus,  who 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Peivamus  10  right  of  his 
fether,  Ariarathes  joined  the  rormer,  and  was  flain 
in  the  iame  battle  in  which  P.  CrafTus  proconful 
oif  Afia  was  taken,  and  the  Roman  army  cut  in 
peices.    He  left  Cix  fens  by  his  wife  Laodice,  on 
whom  the  Romans  beitowed  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia. 
But  LAodicei  fearing  left  her  cbildreOi  wten  they 
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came  of  age,  fhould  take  the  government  out  of 
her  hands,  poifoned  5  of  them,  the  youngeft  only 
having  efcaped  her  cniclty  by  being  conveyed  ovt 
of  the  kingdom.    The  monfter  herfdf  wa»  foon 
after  put  to  death  hy  her  fubjedts,  who  could  not 
bear  her  cruel  and  tyr<innical  government.    She 
xni  fuccec'ded  by  Amrathes  VII.  who,  foon  afte^ 
his  accefliiSA,  married  axjpther  Laodice,  daughter 
of  MitWi<iate8  the  Grreat,  hoping  to  find  in  that 
pffVice  a  powerful  friend  to  fupport  him  againfl 
Nicomedes  kine  of  Bithynia,  who  laid  claim  to 
part  of  Cappadocia.    But  Mithridates  infteahd  of 
afTiitin^,  procured  one  Go^us  to  poKbn  bis  fon- 
in-law^  and  on  his  dpath^  feizcd  the  kingdom| 
under  pretence  of  maintaining' the  rights  of  the 
ijappadociaus  againit  JE^iooimedcs,  till  thecKildreQ 
x^f  Ariarathes  vrerc  in  a  condition  to  govern  it* 
Th^Cappadociatis  at  firfl  fancied  thiemfdves  obli- 
ged to  their  new  protcdor;  bnt,  finding  him  un- 
wiffing  to  refigR  jthe  kingdom  to  the  lawful  faerr, 
they  rofe  up  in  arms,  and,  «*rivfng  out  all  his  gar- 
rifons,  placed  Ariarathes  Vill.  eldeft  fon  of  their 
deceafed  kipg,  on  the  throne.    The  new  prino? 
found  himietf  immediately  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Nicomedes;  but,  being  aJQifted  by  Mithridates, 
not  only  drove  him  out  of  iC^inpadocia,  but  ftnp^ 
pod  him  of  a  great  part  of  hl$  nen*ditary  domini- 
on's.   On  the  conclufiQii  of  the  peace,  Mithridates 
feejking  f^r  Come  preteoce  to  quarrel  with  Atraxa-> 
thes,  infifted  upon  his  recalling  Gordius,  who  had 
liiurtiercd  his  father;  which  being  rejcdted  with 
abhorence,  a  war  enfued.    Milhridates  took  thi: 
field  firil,  in  hopes  of  over-running  Cappadocia 
before  Ariarathes  could  be  in  a  condition  to  mak« 
head  againf!  him ;  but,  contrary  to  his  erpeAa- 
tion,  he  wa^  n^et  on  the  frontiers  by  the  kmg  of 
CSappadocia  with  an  army  no  way  roferior  to  his. 
ojw'n.    ^e^^upon  he  invited  Ariarathes  to  a  con- 
ference ;  and,  in  fight  of  both  armies,  ftabbed 
him  with  a  .daggier,  yvhich  he  bad  concealed  un- 
der his  garment. ' '  This  ftruck  fuch  temor  into 
the  Cappadocians,  tliait  ^hey  immediately   di^ 
p^cd,  and  gave  Mithridates  an  oppoitunity  of 
.poffefling  himfelf  pf  thjc  kingdom  without  the 
leaft  oppofition.     ThpCappadocians,  howevery 
not  able  to  endure  the  tyrapny  of  his  prefects,  foon 
fliook  off  the  yoke  I  and  recalUng  the  king's  bro- 
ther, who  had  fled  mto  the  province  of  Afia,  pro- 
claimed him  king.    He  wa?  fcaxce  feated  on  the 
throne,  however,  before  Mithridates  invaded  the 
kingdoni  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army^ 
and  haying  jC^awn  A|iaf athes  to  a  battle,  ddeated 
his  army  with  great  (laughter,  and  obliged  him  to 
abandon  the  kingdom. '  The  unhappy  prince  fixm 
after  diecj  pf  gpef :  apd  Mithridates  beftowed  the 
kingdoni  on  his  own  fon.  who  was  then  only  S 
years  old,  giving  "him  at  the/ame  thne  the  name 
of  Ariarathes  X.    But  Klcoihedes  Philopater  kingi 
Cff  Bithynia,  fearing  left  Mithridates,  havmg  now 
got  poflelfion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Cappado- 
cia, fhoiild  invade  his  territories,  fubomed  a  youth 
to  pafs  himfelf  for  the  3d  fon  of  Ariarathes,  and 
to  prefent  to  them  a  petition  in  order  to  be  rc^ 
ftored  to  his  father's  kingdom.     With  him  he 
fent  to  Rome  Laodice,  fifter  of  Mithridates,  whonv 
he  had  married  after  the  death  of  her  former  huf- 
band  Ariarathes.    Laodice  declared  before  the  fe- 
mtC|  ttcat  (be  had  3  foNOS  by  Ariarathes  and  that 
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the  petitioner  was  one  of  them ;  but  that  (he  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  him  concealed,  left  he  (hould 
undergo  3ie  fame  rate  with  his  brothers :  where- 
upon the  fenate  promifed  to  reinftate  him  in  his 
kingdom.  But,  Mithridat^  hearing  of  thefe  tran- 
factions,  difpatched  Gordius  to  Rome,  to  unde- 
ceive the  fenate,  and  to  perlUade  them  that  the 
youth  to  whom  he  had  refigned  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia  was  the  lawful  ft>n  of  the  late  king, 
and  grandfon  to  Ariarathes  who  had  loft  his  life 
in  the  feivice  of  the  Romans  againft  Ariftonictts. 
This  unexpeded  embafly  put  the  lenate  upon  en- 
quiring mere  narrowly  into  the  matter,  wherebj 
the  whole  plot  was  difcovered  $  upon  which  M^ 
thrid^s  was  ordered  to  reftgn  Cappadocia,  and 
the  kingdom  was  declared  free.  The  Cappado- 
cians,  however,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  ac- 
quainting the  fenate  that  they  coold  not  live  with- 
out a  king.  This  furpriied  the  Romans,  who 
had  fuch  an  averfion  to  royai  authority :  but  they 
gave  them  leave  t^  eled  a  king  of  their  own  na- 
tion. As  the  Umilj  of  Phamaces  was  now  ex- 
tindt,  the  C^ppadocians  chots  Ariobarzanes  ;.  and 
their  chcice  was  approved  by  the  fenate^  hie  h^^ 
ving  on  all  occaiions  (hown  hnnfelt  a  fieady  friend 
to  the  Romans.  Anobarzanes  lud  icarce  taken 
pofteflion  of  his  kingdom  when  he  was.driven  out 
by  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia ;  who  religned  Cap- 
padocia to  the  ton  of  Mithridates^  in  purfuance 
of  an  alliance  previouHy  concluded  between  the 
two  parties.  Ariobarianes  fled  to  Rome;  and, 
having  engaged  the  lenate  in  his  cau^,  he  return- 
ed into  Aiia  with  S^Ua,  who  was  enjoined  to  re- 
ftore  him  to  his  kingdom.  This  was  eafily  per- 
formed by  Sylla,  who,  with  a  fniall  body  of 
troops,  routed  Gordius  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army.  Sylla,  however,  had  fcarce  turned 
his  back,  when  Ariobarzanes  was  again  driven 
out  by  Ariarathes  the  Ion  of  Mithridates.  Upon 
this  Sylla  returned  to  Afia,  where  his  ufiial  fuccefs 
attended  him,  and  Ariobarzanes  was  again  placed 
on  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  Sylla*  he  was 
the  3d  time  forced  by  Mithridates  to  abandon  his 
kingdom ;  but  Pompey,  having  entirely  defeated 
Mithridates  near  mount  S(tella,  reftored  Ariobar- 
zanes to  his  throne,  and  rewaided  him  for  his 
fervices  during  the  war,  with  the  provinces  of 
Sophene,  Gordiene,  and  great  part  of  Cilicia. 
The  king,  however,  being  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  delirous  of  fpending  the  remainder  of  his  life 
tn  eafe,  rcfigned  the  crown  to  lys  fon  Ariobar- 
zanes, in  prefence  of  Pompey ;  and  never  after- 
wards troubled  himfelf  with  affairs  of  ftate.  Ario- 
barzanes II.  proved  no  lefs  faithful  to  the  Romans 
than  his  father.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  he  fided  with 
the  latter;  but  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  he 
was  received  into  £ivour  by  Csefar,  who  even  be- 
ftowed  upon  him  great  part  of  Armenia.  While 
Caeiar  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Egyptians, 
Phamaces  king  of  Pontus  invaded  Cappadocia, 
and  ftripped  Ariobarzanes  of  all  his  dominions ; 
but  Caefar,  having  defeated  Phamaces,  reftored 
4he  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  honoured  him  with 
new  titles  of  friendftiip.  After  the  murder  of  Cae- 
ftr,  Ariobarzanes,  having  refufcd  to  join  Bmtus 
and  Cailius,  was  by  them  declared  An  t  nemy  to 
the  republic,  and  toon  after  taken  prifoner  and 
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put  to  deaths  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brefhfr 
Ariobarzanes  III.  who  was  by  Marc  Anthony  de- 
prived both  of  his  kingdom  and  life ;  and  in  him 
ended  the  family  of  Ariobarzanes.  Archelaus^ 
the  grandfon  of  that  general  of  the  fame  name 
who  commanded  againft  SyUa  in  the  Mithridatic 
war,  was  by  Marc  Anthony  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia,  though  nowife  related  either  to 
the  £zmily  of  Phamaces  or  Ariobarzanes.  His 
preferment  was  entirely  owing  to  his  mother  Gla- 
phyra,  a  woman  ef  great  beauty,  but  of  a  loofe 
behaviouf ,  who,  in  her  return  for  her  con^Iiance 
with  the  defires  of  Anthony,  obtained  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia  for  her  ion.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Aaguftus  and  Anthony,  he  joined  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  at  the  intercefllon  of  the  Cappadocians» 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor*  He  afterwards  re<p 
ceived  from  him  Armenia  tlie  Leiler,  and  Cilicia 
Trachaea,  for  having  aftifted  the  Romans  in  clear- 
ing the  feas  of  pirates  who  .greatly  infefted  the 
coafts  of  Alia.  He  contra^ed  a  ftridt  friendfhip 
with  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judeea ;  and  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Glaphyra  to  Alexander,  Herod's 
fon.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Archelaus  was 
fummoned  to  appear  before  the  fenate ;  for  he  had 
always  been  hated  by  that  emperor,  becaufe  ia 
his  retirement  at  Rhodes  he  had  paid  him  no  fort 
of  refpedt.  Tbis^  had  proceeded  m>m  no  averfion 
in  him  to  Tiberius^  but  from  tlte  warning  given 
ArchelaUs,  by  his  friends  at  Rome.  For  Caius 
Caefar,  the  prefiimptive  heir  to  the  empire,  was 
then  alive^  and  had  been  lent  to  compote  th^^dif- 
ferences  of  the  eaftr  whence  the  friendfhip  of  Ti- 
berids  was  then  looked  upon  as  dangerous.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  empire,  Tiberius^  remem- 
bering the  difrefped  (hown  him  by  Archdaus,  en- 
ticed the  latter  to  Rome  by  means  of  letters  ^om 
Livia,  who  promtied  him  her  fon  Tiberius's  par- 
don, provided  he  came  in  peribn  to  implore  it« 
Archelaus  obeyed  the  fummons^  and  haftened  to 
Rome ;  where  he  was  received  by  the  emperor 
with  gteat  wrath  and  contempt,  and  foon  after 
acculed  as  a.  criminal  in  the  fenate.  The  crimes 
of  which  he  was  accufed  wei^e  mere  fidtions ;  but 
his  concern  at  feeing  himfelf  treated  as  a  malefac- 
tor was  fo  great,  that  he  died  foon  after  of  grief, 
or,  as  others  fay,  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf. 
He  is  (aid  to  have  reigned  50  years.  On  the 
death  of  Archelaus,  Cai^docia  was  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by  thofe  of  the 
equeftrian  order.  It  continued  fuhjedt  to  the  Ro- 
mans till  the  invafion  of  the  eailem  empire  by  the 
Turks,  to  whom  it  is  now  fubjeit.  The  Turks 
have  four  Beglerbeglics  in  it,  called  Si«wj,  Trthi' 
xondf  Marofcby  and  Qogni. 

Cappadocians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cap- 
padocia. Tl^fe  people,  in  the  time  ^  the  Ro- 
mans, bore  fo  bad  a  character,  and  were  reputed 
ib  lewd,  that,  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  a 
wicked  man  was  emphatically  called  a  Cappado'^ 
cian.  In  after  ages,  however,  their  lewd  difpofi- 
tion  was  fo  reftrained  by  the  pure  dcMilrines  of 
Chriftianity,  that  no  country  whate>'er  has  pro- 
duced greater  champions  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
or  given  to  the  church  prelates  of  moi^  unble- 
miihed  characters.  We  have  no  fyltem  of  the 
Cappadocian  lav/s,  and  fcarce  wherewithal  to 
form. any  particular  idea  of  tLcm.    They  carried 
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tm  a  eonfiderable  trade  in  horfes^  aild  we  read  of 
them  in  Scripture^  frequenting  the  fairs  of  Tvre 
with  this  commodity.  As  Cappadocia  abbuaded 
with  mines  of  lilver,  brafs,  iron,  and  alum,  and 
afforded  a  great  ftoie  of  a!abafter,  cryftal,  and  jaf- 
per,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  fupply  the 
neighbouring  countries  with  thefe  commodities. 
The  religion  of  the -ancient  Cappadocians  was 
knuch  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Perfians,  At 
Comana  there  was  a  rich  temple  dedicated  to  Bel- 
lona;  whofe  battles  the  priefts  and  th^r- atten- 
dants ufed  to  reprefent  on  ftated  days,  cutting  and 
-woundmg  each  other  as  if  feized  with  an  enthufi- 
aftic  fiiry.  No  lefs  famous  and  magnificent  were 
the  temples  of  Apollo  Cotanius,  and  of  Jupiter : 
the  !kft  of  which  had  3000  religious  votaries.  The 
chief  prieft  was  next  in  rank  to  that  of  Comana ; 
and,  according  to  Strabo,  had  a  rerenue  of  15  ta- 
lents. Diana  Perfica  was  worfhipped  in  a  city  call- 
ed Castaballa,  where  women,  devoted  to  the 
Worihip  of  that  goddefs,  were  reported  to  tread 
barefooted  oh  burning  coals,  without  receiving 
any  hurt.  The  temples  of  Diana  at  Diofpoliff, 
and  of  Anjas  at  Zelai  were  likewife  held  in  gteat 
veneration  both  by  the  Cappadocians  and  Arme- 
nians. In  the  latter  were  tendered  all  oaths  in 
matters  of  confequence;  and  the  chief  prieft  was 
equal  in  dignity,  power,  and  wealth,  to  any  in 
the  kingdom ;  having  a  royal  attendance,  and  an 
Unlimited  authority  over  all  the  officers  of  the 
ten^ple.  The  Romans,  who  willmgly  adopted  all 
the  fuperftitions  of  the  nations  the^  conquered, 
greatly  increafed  the  revenues  of  this  and  other 
temples:  conferring  the  prieflhood  on  fnch  as 
they  thought  moft  fit  for  carrying  on  their  de- 
iigns. — We  are  told  that  human  facrifices  were, 
offered  at  Comain ;  and  that  this  barbarous  cuf- 
tom  was  brought  by  Oreftes  and  his  fitter  Iphige- 
nia  from  Taurica  Scythia,  where  men  and  wo- 
men were  hnmolated  to  Diana.  But  this  cuftom, 
if  ever  it  obtained  in  Cappadocia,  was  abolifhed 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

CAPPAGHTAGGEL,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  Connaught. 

CAPPAH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  TIpperary. 

CAPPANUS,  a  name  given  by  fome  autnors 
to  a  worm  that  adheres  to  and  gnaws  the  bottoms 
of  (hips ;  to  which  it  is  extremely  pernicious,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies :  to  prevent  this, 
feveral  fliips  have  lately  been  fheathed  with  cop- 
per ;  the  nrft  trial  of  which  was  made  on  his  ma- 
jefty's  frigate,  the  Alarm. 

•  CAP.PAPER.  A  fort  of  coarfe  brownllh 
paper.  So  called  from  being  formed  into  a  kind 
of  ca^  to  hold  commodities.— Having,  for  trial 
fake,  filtred  it  through  eap-papery  there  remained 
in  the  filtre  a  powder.  Boyle* 

CAPPARIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  15 th  order,  Putaminez.  The  calyx  is  tetra- 
phyllous  and  coriaceous ;  the  petals  are  4,  the  fta- 
mina  are  long ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry,  carnous,  uni- 
locular, and  pedunculated,  or  funiifbed  with  a 
foot-ftalk.  There  are  7  fpecies;  of  which 'the 
principal  is, 

Capparis  spinosa,  or  common  caper,  alow 
fhrub,  generally  growing  out  of  the  joints  of  old 
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walls,  the  filTures  of  rocks,  and  aniiong  rubbifh, 
in  moft  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe.  It  has 
woody  ftalks,  which  fend  out  many  lateral  flen- 
der  branches ;  under  each  of  thefe  are  placed  two 
(hort  crooked  fpint^,  between  which  and  the 
branches  come  out  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  fingle,  fhort,  and  fuftain  a  round  finooth 
entire  leaf.  At  the  intermediate  joints,  between 
the  branches^  come  out  the  flowers  on  long  foot- 
ftalks ;  before  thefe  expand,  the  bud  with  the  em- 
palement  is  gathered  for  pickling.  Thofe  which 
are  laft  expand  in  form  of  a  fingle  rofe,  having  5 
large  white  petals,  ^hich  are  roundifli  and  con- 
cave; in  the  middle  are  placed  a  great^umber  of 
long  ftamina,  furrounding'  a  ftyle  which  rifes 
above  them,  and  crowmed  with  an  oval  germcn, 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  capfule  filled  with 
kidney-ihaped  feeds.  This  plant  is  very  diflScult- 
ly  preferved.in  Britain :  it  delights  to  grow  In  ere- 
vices  df  rocks,  old  walls,  4c.  and  always  thrives 
beft  in  an  horizontal  pofture ;  fo  that,  when  plant- 
ed either  in  pots  or  in  thefnli  ground,  they  fel- 
dom  thrive,  though  they  may  be  kept  alive  for 
fome  years.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  in 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  very  feldom  in 
Britain.  The  buds,  pfcklcd  with  vinegar,  &c.  are 
brought  to  Britain  amiually  fi*om  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean.  They  arc  fuppofed  to  excite  ap- 
petite and  affift  digeftion :  and  to  be  particularly 
ufcfiil  as  detergents  and  aperients  in  obftru<ftions 
of  the  liver  and  fpleen. 

CAPPfeL-CASON,  and )  two    villages    of    S. 

Cappel,  St  Silim,     J  Wales,  in  Cardiganfb. 

♦  CAPPER.  «./.  [from  cap.^  One  who  makes 
or  fells  caps. 

CAPPERNAKE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Mayo. 

CAPPOCHIA,  «./.  a  fool.  Sbakefp.  AJh. 

CAPPOQmN,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Water 
ford,  Munfter,  97  miles  from  Dublin. 

CAPRA,  the  goat,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 
longii^g  to  the  order  of  pecora.  See  Piates  LVII, 
LVIII,  ^d  LIX.  The  horns  are  p^^rfiftent,  hol- 
low, turned  upwards,  ereft,  and  fcabrous.  There 
are  %  fore  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  and  none  in  the 
upper;  and  they  have  no  dog  teeth.  In  defcri- 
bmg  the  dMTerent  fjpccies  and  varieties  of  this  ge- 
nus, we  have  again  to  complain  of  that  confufion 
of  names  and  defcriptions,  which  we  find  among 
zoologifts,  and  whi&h  renders  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  complete,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  dif- 
tintt  arrangement  of  them  all.  Linnseus  and  other 
naturalifts  reckon  T4  fpecies  of  this  genus,  under 
one  of  which,  viz.  the  Dorcas,  (N''  VII.)  they  in- 
clude moft  of  the  varieties  of  the  An  t  e  lo  p  e.  Mr 
Kerr  reckons  only  i  r,  fome  of  which  are  by  o- 
thers  ranked  only  as  varieties  of  the  common  fpe- 
cies. But  both  Mr  Kerr  and  Mr  Pennant,  as  well 
as  Drs  Gmelin,  Erxleben  and  Pallas,  make  the 
antelope  a  diftindt  genus,  forming  a  link  between 
the  goat,  CCapra,)  and  the  deer,  (Cervus,)  with 
the  former  of  which  the  antelopes  agree  in  the 
texture  of  their  horns,  which  have  a  core,  and  in 
their  never  cafting  them ;  and  with  the  latter,  in 
their  elegance  of  foi-m.  Of  tliis  genus  Mr  Ken- 
enumerates  19  fpecies.  Adhering,  however,  to 
Linnjeus's  clafTVfication  of  the  whole  tribe  under 
one  gcmis,  (though  we  by  no  means  difpute  tli? 
propriety  of  dividing  the  ^^oats  frcm  the  antelope:^,) 
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the  foKowmg:  is  the  moit  complete  arrangement, 
we  can  make  out ;  of  thefe  animals,  from  the  dii^- 
ferent  zoological  authors. 

I.  Capra  i4:G AGR.US  of  Pallas  and  Gmelin;  the 
Ctnvicaprn  of  KaempftT,  and  the  Caucafan  goat  of 
Pennant  and  Zimmerman,  has  large  fmooth  black 
horns,  fharply  ridged  on  their  upper;  and  hollowed 
on  their  under  furface.  There  are  nd  veftigcs  of 
knots  or  rings,  but  on  the  upper  furface  are  fome 
wavy  riftngs ;  they  bend  much  Iwck,  and  are  much 
hooked  at  the  end,  approaching,  a  little  at  the 
points.  On  the  chin  is  a  great  beard,  dufky,  mix- 
ed with  chcfnut.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is 
black,  the  fides  mixed  with  brown  ;  the  reft  of 
the  animal  grey,  or  grey  mixed  with  ruft  colour. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  back,  from  the  neck  to 
the  tail,  is  a  black  lift ;  and  the  tail  is  black.  T!)c 
female  is  either  deftitute  of  horns,  or  has  very  (hort 
ones.  In  lize  it  is  fupeiior  to  the  lafgeft  he  goat, 
but  in  form  and  agility  refembes  a  ftag  :  yet  Mo- 
nardus  compares  it  to  the  he-goat,  and  fays  that 
he  has  the  feet  of  the  goat.  They  inhabit  the 
lower  mountains  of  CaucafusandTuirus,  all  Afia 
Minor,  and  perhaps  the  mountains  of  India.  They 
abound  on  the'inhofpitable  hills  of  Laar  and  Kho- 
razan  in  Perfia;  and,  according  to  Monardus, 
are  alfo  found  in  Afi-ica.  It  is  an  animal  of  vaft 
ajrillty.  Monardus  was  witnt  fs  to  the  manner  of 
its  faving  itfelf  from  injury  by  falling  on  its  horns: 
He  faw  one  leap  from  a  high  tower,  precipitate  it- 
felf on  its  horns ;  then  fpring  on  its  legs  and  leap 
about,  without  receiving  the  leaft  harm.  This  is 
one  of  the  fpecies,  whicn  yields  the  once  much  va- 
lued alexipharmic,  the  Beaoar  ftone.  See  Bezoar, 
§  I.  a,  3. 

II.  Capka  ammon  has  femicircular,  plain, 
white  horas,  and  no  beard.  It  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  ram,  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  Tliis  animal 
is  called  the  fwilJJbefp  by  Mr  Pennant,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly ranked  as  a  fpecics  of  o vis  by  Mr  Kerr. 

III.  Capra  bezoartica,  the  bi  zoar  goat, 
is  bearded,  and  has  long,  wrinkled,  (lender,  up- 
right, tapering,  ftiarp-pointed  horns.  It  is  a  native 
of  Perfia.  The  bezoar  is  found  in  one  of  its  fto- 
machs,  called  abomafus.  See  Abomasium,  and 
Bezoar,  §  1. 1,  3.  it  has  a  red  fur,  with  a  white 
breaft  and  belly ;  and  is  clailed  among  the  ante^ 
hpesy  by  Drs  Omelin,  Pallas,  Pannant,  &c. 

IV.  Capra  CaucXsica,  the  Caucafan  goat, 
is  defcribed  by  Mr  Kerr,  as  quite  a  different  fpe- 
cies  from  the  Caucaian  goat  of  Mr  Pennant.  See 
N**  I.  "  The  horns  are  flightly  triangular,  knob- 
bed on  their  anterior  furface  and  arched  back- 
\^ards,  confiderably  divaricating  with  their  extre- 
mities' turned  inwards.  It  inhabits  the  bare, 
fchiftic,  rocky  fummits  of  mount  Caucafus,  near 
tile  origin  ot  the  Terek  and  Chouban  rivers. 
The  horns  of  the  male  are  of  a  dirty  blackifti  co- 
lour, and  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common 
goat,  (N**  IX.)  thofe  of  the  female  are  brownifli, 
arid  much  fmailer.  The  upper  parts  6f  the  body 
are  a  bright  brownifti  grey,  with  a  narrow  dark 
bh>wn  line  along  the  back ;  the  under  parts  are 
whitiib,  with  tlie  limbs  black.  The  hair  is  harih, 
Idmewhat  ftiff,  afti-coloured  at  the  roots,  and  mix- 

S  with 'an  afli-coloured  wool.    It  is  about  the 
e  of  a  common  goat,  with,  which,  howc\'er,  it 
•  Vol.  IV.  Paut  II. 
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will  not  breed ;  and  is  rather  ftiorter  andbroadej? 
in  its  general  form."        * 

V.  Capra  cervicapra,  the  lidmee,  or  In- 
dian ANTELOPE  of  Buffou,  has  long  promi- 
nently annulated,  tapering,  plaited,  cylindrical 
horns,  and  inhabits  Barbary.  The  hair  near  the 
horns  is  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  bo- 
dy. The  females  want  horns.  Mr  Haflelquift 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  fpecies :  **  The 
<5ervicapra  is  larger,  fwifter,  and  wilder,  than  the 
common  rock  goat,  and  can  fcarcely  be  taken 
without  a  falcon.  It  is  met  with  near  Aleppo.  I 
have  fecn  a  variety  of  this,  which  is  common  ia 
the  Eaft,  and  the  horns  appear  different ;  perhaps 
it  is  a  diftin<^  fpecies..  This  animal  loves  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco;  and,  when  caught  alive,  will  ap- 
proach the  pipe  of  the  huntfman,  though  other- 
wife  more  timid  than  any  animal.  This  is  per- 
haps the  only  creature,  befides  man,  that  delights 
in  the  fmell  of  a  poifonous  and  (linking  plant. 

The  Arabians  hunt  it  with  a  falcon  (falco  gentilup 
Lin^/."    See  Hunting. 

VI.  Capra  pepressa,  the  Aiiican  goat,  ba9 
fhort  thick  triangular,  depreflctl  horns,  bent  iij- 
w.u-ds,  lying  on  the  head.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
kid ;  and  the  hair  is  long  and  pendulous,  rough 
in  the  male,  but  fmooth  in  the  female.  The  maie 
has  alfa  two  long  hairy  wattles  below  the  chin. 

VII.  Capra  Dorcas,  the  antelope,  has  cylin- 
drical annulated  honis^  bent  backward,  contorted^ 
and  arifing  from  the  front  between  the  eyes  It  is 
a  native  of  Africa  and  Mexico.  Thefe  animals 
are  of  a  moft  elegant  and  adtive  make ;  of  a  reft- 
lefs  and  timid  difpofition;  extremely  watchful  j 
of  great  vivacity ;  remarkably  fwift ;  exceedingly 
agile ;  and  their  boundings  fo  light,  and  fo  e]aftic> 
as  to  ftrike  the  fpeiftator  with  aftoniftiment.  What 
is  very  fingular,  they  will  ftop  in  the  middle  of 
their  courfe,  for  a  moment  gaze  at  the  purfuers, 
and  then  refume  their  flight.  The  chace  of  thefe 
animals  is  a  favourite  diverfion  in  the  eaftem  na- 
tions, and  affords  proofs  of  the  rapid  fpeed  of  the 
antelope  tribe.  The  grey-hound  is  unequal  in  the 
courfe;  and  the  fportfman  is  obliged  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  falcon  trained  to  the  work,  to  feize 
on  the  animal  and  impede  its  motions,  to  give  the 
dbg  time  to  overtake  it.  In  India  and  Perfia,  a 
fort  of  leopard  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  chace :  this 
animar takes  its  prey,  not  by  fwiftnefs  of  foot,  but 
by  tne  greatnefs  of  its  fprings,  by  motions  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  antelope ;  but  ftiould  the  leopard 
fail  in  its  firft  eflay,  the  antelope  efcapes.  The 
fteetnefs  of  this  animal  was  proverbial  even  in  the 
earlieft  times ;  the  fpeed  of  Afahel  is'  beautifully 
compared  to  that  of  the  tzebi  ;  and  the  Gadites 
were  faid  to  be  as  fwift  as  the  roes  upon  the  moun- 
tains. The  Xicred  writers  took  their  fimilies  from 
objects  familiar  to  the  people  they  addreffed.  The 
diiciple  raifed  to  life  at  Joppa  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  called  Tabitba  i.  e<  Dorcas^  or  the  Anu^ 
iopgy  from  the  beauty  of  her  eyes ;  and  this  is  ftill 
a  common  comparifon  in  the  eaft :  where  jiine  el 
CzozeU  i  e.  you  have  eyes  of  an  Antelope,  is  the 
greatell  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  fine 
woman.  Some  fpecies  of  antelopes  form'  herds 
of  2009  or  .^000,  while  others  keep  in  fmall  troops 
of  j  or  6.  They  generally  refide  in  hilly. countries; 
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thoagb  fome  inhabit  plams :  they  often  browfe  like 
the  goaty  and  feed  on  tl^  tender  iboots  of  trees, 
which  give«  their  flefli  an  excellent  flavour.  This 
is  to  be  Underftood  of  thofe  that  are  taken  in  the 
chafe;  for  thofe  that  are  fattened  in  houfes  are 
far  lefs  delicious.  The  fleih  of  fome  fpecies  are 
faid  to  tafte  of  mulky  which  perhaps  depends  on 
the  qualities  of  the  plants  they  feed  on.  To  the 
dtftindive  marks  of  the  Antelope  already  given» 
We  may  add  the  following,  as  peculiarly  charac- 
teriitic  of  thefe  animals',  viz.  that  moft  of  them 
have  diitind  lachrymal  pits  under  the  eyes ;  that 
they  all  have  a  plait  of  the  (kin  fub-divided  into 
feveral  cells  in  the  groins ;  brufhes  of  hair  ou  the 
knees,  and  beautiful  black  eyes :  that  in  general 
their  flefli  is  excellent,  that  none  of  the  numerous 
tribe  are  to  be  found  in  Americay  and  only  two 
fpecies,  viz.  the  Cbamo'u  and  the  Saigay  (N°  XIV, 
and  XV.)  in  Europe;  Mr  Kerr,  who,  as  abieady  ob- 
ftrved,  clafles  the  afitelope  as  a  diftinA  genus*  e- 
numerates  29  fpecies )  among  which  he  ranks  the 

BEZOARTICA,C£RVICAPaA,GAZBLLA,andTAIl- 

TARiCA,  of  Linnaeus.  (See  N'  III,  V,  VIII,  and 
XVO  ^^t  having  adopted  l.innaeus'8  general 
claflification  of  the  whole  under  Capra,  we  fliall 
here  defcribe  the  remainder  of  thefe,  as  varieties 
Of  this  fpecies ;  adopting,  however,  Mr  Kerr's 
defcriptions  in  general,  as  well  as  moft  of  his  fpe- 
cific  names;  only  fubftituting  the  Greek  fyno- 
riime,  Dorcas,  of  Linnaeus,  for  the  Latin,  Anti- 
lope,  ufed  by  Mr  Kerr. 

Y.  Capra  Dorcas  pubalibs,  the  cerVinb 
ANTELOPE  of  Pennant,  or  Ant'dope  Bubalis  of 
Pallas,  has  the  horns  thick,  twiftcd  ipirally,  annur 
lated,  bent  in  form, of  a  lyre,  (i.  e.  receding  in  the 
middle,  approaching  towards  the  fummits,  and 
again  receding  from  each  other,)  almoft  ftraight 
and  upright  at  their  ends.  The  head  is  large,  and 
like  that  of  an  ox :  the  eyes  are  placed  very  high» 
and  near  the  horns :  the  form  of  the  body  is  a 
mixture  of  the  ftag  and  heifer ;  the  height  to  the 
top  of  the  flioulders  4  feet :  the  tail  is  rather  more 
than  a  foot  long,  aflnine,  and  terminated  with  a 
tuft  of  hair :  the  colour  a  reddifli  brown ;  white 
about  the  rump,  the  inner  flde  of  the  thighs,  and 
lower  part  of  the  belly ;  a  dark  fpace  occupies 
the  top  of  the  back,  the  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  fore  legs,  and  hinder  part  of  the  thighs. 
It  inhabits.  Barbarf,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  be- 
in^  alfo  found  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  the  bekker  el  <wajb  of  the  Arabs,  according  to 
Dr  Shaw ;  who  fays,  that  its  young  quickly  grow 
tame,  and  herd  with  other  cattle.  Mr  Forflcal 
mentions  it  among  the  Arabian  animals  of  an  un- 
certain genus,  by  the  name  hakar\uafcb.  This  is 
the  Yachmur  of  the  Bible,  and  the  buhalm  of  the 
ancients;  not  the  buffalo^  as  later  writers  have 
luppofed.  The  Dutch  of  the  Cape  eall  this  ff^- 
cies  bart-huft.  They  go  in  great  herds;  a  tew 
only  are  folitary.  They  gallop  feemingly  with  a 
heavy  pace,  yet  go  fwiftly.  They  drop  on  their 
knves  to  fight,  like  the  Nyl-ghau,  (N®  14.)  and 
the  Bcfcbboky  (N**  aa.)  The  flefh  is  fine  grained, 
but  dry.  Mr  Spiuman  informs  us,  that  in  this 
'  nimal  there  is  a  pore  one  line  in  diameter,  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  below  and  before 
the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  From  this  pore, 
wtach  is  the  apoture  of  a  caruncle  that  lies  be* 
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]ow>  there  is  fecreted  a  matter  almoft  Uke  ear 
wax,  which  he  obferved  the  Hottentots  keep  in  a 
piece  of  ikin  as  a  rare  and  excellent  medicine ;  os 
the  dried  (kin  of  the  animal,  this  pore  is  fcarcdy 
to  be  difcemed.  This  Mr  Sparman  fuppofes  is 
the  reafon,  why  (b  great  and  accurate  a  zoologift 
as  M.  Pallas  makes  no  mention  of  this  pore,  a» 
he  made  his  defcriptions  chiefly  from  the  dried 
ikins  of  this  animaL  The  ufe  of  this  pore,  which 
is  alfo  found  in  the  deery  is  for  affording  freer 
refpiration,  a  circumitance  lb  eflential  to  b^UU  of 
chafe.    SeeCsRVus. 

a.  Capra  D.  corinna,  the  corine  anulofe^  has 
very  flender,  ihort,  imooth,  horns,  flightiy  bent 
like  a  lyre,  fix  inches  long,  furfounded  with  cir» 
cular  ruga :  on  each  fide  of  the  face  is  a  white 
line ;  beneath  that  is  one  of  a  black ;  the  neck, 
body,  and  flanks  are  tawny  ;  belly  and  infide  of 
the  thighs  white ;  on  the  knees  is  a  tuft  of  hair. 
It  is  lefi  than  a  roe-buck,  and  inhabits  Senegal. 

3.  Capra  D.  dama^  the  Nanguer  of  Buffooy 
or  Sfwift  Ant^ope  of  Pennant,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
the«n^Mi«  of  JElian,  has  round  horns,  8  inches  long, 
hooked  forwards  at  the  ends.  The  general  co- 
lour is  tawny ;  but  this  fpecies  varies  in  that  par- 
ticular. It  inhabits  Sen^l,  and  is  eafily  tamed. 
It  is  fo  very  fwift,  that  ^lian  compares  its  flight 
to  the  rapidity  of  a  whiri-wind. 

4.  Capra  D.  gazella,  the  Gaxelh^  orBaiba- 
ry  antelope  of  Bufibn,  and  the  AntiUpe  Dcrcas 
of  Kerr,  has  horns  \%  inches  long,  bent  like  a  lyre, 
and  annul  ated  with  13  prominent  rings  $  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  are  reddifh  brown ;  the 
under  parts  and  buttocks  white ;  both  axe  di« 
vided  by  a  dufky  line.  Dr  Gmelin  fuppofes  this 
to  be  the  Dischon  of  Mofes,  or  the  Roe  of  the 
mountains  mentioned  by  Solomon.  Shaw  reckons 
it  the  Tzebi  of  fcripture.  It  goes  in  large  flocks, 
is  very  timid  and  eafily  tam,ed.  It  inhabita  Bar* 
bary,  Egypt,  Arabia^  and  Syria. 

5.  Capra  D.  grimmia,  the  Antilops  grim- 
mi  a  of  Gmelin  and  Pallas,  and  the  GuineR  an- 
telope of  Pennant,  is  a  very  elegant  animal  a- 
bout  x8  inches  high,  with  horns  about  j  inches 
long.  It  is  the  Moschus  Grimmia,  of  Lmnacus. 
See  MoscHUS. 

6.  Capra  D.  gvtturosa>  the  Tzeiramp  or 
Teliotv  Ocatf  of  Du  Halde,  and  the  Ciwteje  Ante 
lope  of  Pennant,  is  of  a  reddiih  colour,  and  has 
Ijnrated  yellow  horns,  9  inches  long,  and  fuiround- 
ed  lAith  10  rings.  It  is  about  4  feet  4  inches  long» 
i|  high,  at  the  flioulders.  This  fpecies  inhabis 
the  deferts  of  Mongalia,  and  thofe  from  China  to 
Thibet,  and  the  N.  borders  of  India.  They  keep 
in  flocks,  are  very  fwift,  extremely  timid,  and 
take  prodigious  le^s.  They  are  equally  afraid 
of  woods  and  waters.  They  have  a  large  movef 
able  protuberance  on  the  neck,  owing  to  a  fing% 
lar  conftrudion  of  the  wmd-pipe.  The  female 
wants  horns. 

7.  Capra  D.  ittVELLA  of  Pallas,  the  kbts^ 
of  Buflfon,  ovjlat-bornfd  antelope  of  Pennantt  has 
horns  1%  inches  long,  flattened  on  their  fides,  i^ 
dining  firft  backwards,  bending  is  the  middle^ 
and  then  reverting  forwards  at  their  ends,  an4^ 
annulated  with  from  14  to  xS  rings:  the  upper* 
fide  of  the  body  is  reddiih  brown ;  lower  part  and 
buttocks  are  white:  the  Sze  equal  to  a  roe-buck* 
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They  inhabit  Senegal,  Barbary  and  Perfia,  where 
they  live  in  great  flocks,  are  eafily  tamed,  and  are 
excellent  meat. 

8.  Capra  D.  kobAj  the  Senegal  antelope  of 
Pennant,  has  horns  17  inches  long ;  thick,  annu- 
lated  with  18  ringe,  and  lyrated;  very  clofe  at 
the  roots,  and  finooth,  (harp,  and  bent  falackwards 
^t  the  ends.  It  1  ^  }arge  fpecjes,  Mr  Pennant 
having  had  a  flcin  c^  r"»,  7  fee*  long.-  The  head 
jnd  body  are  a  light  -  '  'Vh  brown ;  the  rump  a 
ilirty  wl'ite,  and  the  tiu  .i  loot  long  and  blackifh. 
Mr  Kerr  fuppofes  this  to  be  the  Hart-beefi  of  the 
Cape. 

9.  CaPRA    D.   LERWtA,    the    AMTKtOPE    KOB 

of  Erxleben,  or  Gamhian  anteiope  of  Pennant, 
is  of  the  fize  of  a  fallow  deer,  reddiih  coloured, 
with  a  remarkable  tuft  of  hair  on  the  neck ;  and 
has  horns  13  inches  long,  5^  round  at  the  bafe, 
furrounded  with  8  or  9  rings ;  very  diftant  in  the 
middle,  but  approaching  very  near  at  the  points, 
which  are  fmooth.    The  Leiwee  inhabits  Africa. 

10.  Capra  D.  leucophaa,  the  blub  ante- 
1.0PE  of  Pennant,  or  the  blub  goat  of  Kolben, 
.is  lai^ger  than  a  fallow  deer,  and  forms  the  link  be* 
twecn  the  goat  and  antelqpe  kinds.  The  fur  is  of 
a  fine  blue  and  velvet  like  appearance ;  the  horns 
are  roundiih,  annalated  with  10  prominent  rings, 
and  bent  backwards  in  an  arch.  It  inhabits  the 
country  N.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Cap&a  D.  LEucoRYZ  has  the  nofb  thick 
and  broad,  like  that  of  a  cow ;  the  ears  fomewhat 
ilouching ;  body  clumfy  and  thick :  The  horns 
long,  ^ery  flightly  incurvated,  [lender,  annulated 
part  of  the  way  5  black-pointed.  The  tail  is  tuft- 
ed, and  readies  to  the  firlt  jomt  of  the  legs.  The 
colour  is  in  all  parts  a  (howy  white,  except  the 
middle  of  the  fece^  infides  of  the  cheeks,  and  Umbs, 
which  are  tinged  with  red.  This  fpedes  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  Welch  runt ;  and  inhaoits  Gow-Bah- 
rein,  an  iile  in  the  gulph  of  Baflbra. 

11.  Capra  D.  orbas,  the  blk-antelopb  of 
Spannan,  and  the  ImRan  antelope  of  Pennant,  has 
thick  fhaight  horns,  marked  with  two  prominent 
ipinl  ribs  near  two  thirds  of  their  lengtn,  fmooth 
towards  their,  end ;  fome  above  two  feet  long. 
The  head  is  of  a  reddiih  colour,  bounded  on  the 
cheeks  by  a  dulky  line.  The  fore  hetfd  is  broad ; 
.and  has  a  ibripe  of  long  loofe  hairs ;  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  dewlap,  a  large  tuft  of  black 
liair.  The  nole  is  pointed.  Along  the  neck  and 
back,  from  head  to  tail,  is  a  black  fhort  mane : 
the  Tttt  of  the  bodv  is  of  a  blueifh  grey,  tineed 
with  red.  The  tail  does  not  reach  to  the  nrft 
joint  of  the  leg ;  is  covered  with  fhort  cinereous 
hair;  and  the  end  tufted  with  long  black  hairs* 
The  hoofis  are  fhort,  furrounded  at  their  jundion 
witii  the  legs  by  a  circle  of  black  hairs.  The 
height  to  the  fhoulders  is  5  feet.  It  is  thick  bodied 
and  ftrongly  made ;  but  the  legs  are  flendor.  It 
wants  the  Jnus  lacbrymalU.  The  fienuiles  are 
homed  like  the  males.— The  Caffres  call  this  fpe* 
cies  empofos  and  foffo.  The  Dutch  of  the  Cape 
call  it  the  elandf  or  elk,  Bnffbn  is  by  fom^  accufed 
of  a  mifrake  in  calling  this  the  coudoust  a  name 
which  it  is  laid,  he  ought  to  have  beftowed  on  his 
^ndoma,  Mr  Kerr  follows  him,  however,  in  this, 
and  has  doubtlefs  inveftigated  the  fubjed.  This 
^peciea  inhabits  VpAyAf  Congo,  and  die  Xoothem 
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parts  of  Africa.  They  live  in  herds ;  but  the  old 
males  are  often  foUtary.  They  grow  very  fat, 
efpecially  about  the  breaft  and  heart :  fo  that  they 
are  eafily  caught ;  and  when  purfued,  will  fome- 
times  fall  dead  in  the  chace.  They  are  flow  run^ 
ners :  when  roufed,  always  go  aj^nft  the  wind, 
nor  can  the  hunters  (even  if  they  front  the  hcrdi ) 
divert  them  ftx)m  their  courfe.  The  flelh  i«  fine* 
grained,  very  delicious,  and  juicy.  The  hide  ti 
tough :  the  Hottentots  make,  tobacco  pipes  of  the 
horns. 

13.  Capra  D.  oreotragus,  the  African  an- 
telope of  Schreber,  has  very  ftraight  tapering 
fharp^)ointed  horns,  flightly  wrinkled  at  the  bafes* 
The  head  is  reddifli ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
a  greenifti  yellow,  and  the  under  part*  a  light  aih 
colour.  The  tail  is  very  fhort.  It  mhabits  Africa, 

14.  Capra  D.  picta,  the  nylghaujOT  wAi/^ 
footed  antelope  of  Pennant  and  Erxleben,  has  fhort 
horns,  bending  a  little  forward ;  ears  large,  mark- 
ed with  two  black  ftripes  %  a  fmall  black  mane  on 
the  neck,  and  half  way  down  the  back :  a  tuft  of 
long  hairs  on  the  fore  pafts  of  the  neck ;  above 
that,  a  large  fpot  of  white ;  another  between  the 
fore  legs  on  the  chefl :  one  white  fpot  on  each 
£Dre  foot ;  two  on  each  hind  foot :  the  tail  is  long» 
tufted  with  black  hairs.  The  colour  of  the  male 
is  a  dark  grey.  The  female  is  of  a  pale  brown 
colour;  with  a  mane,  tuft,  and  ftriped  ears,  like 
the  male ;  on  each  foot  3  tranfverfe  bands  of  black 
and  two  of  white :  It  is  deftitute  of  horns.  The 
height  to  the  top  of  the  fhoulders  is  4  feet,  i  inch  \ 
the  length,  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  to  the  a- 
nus,  4  rcet..  The  head  is  like  that  of  a  ftag ;  the 
legs  are  delicate.  Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  dif- 
tant and  interior  parts  of  India,  remote  from  our 
fettlements.  They  are  brought  down  as  curiofi- 
ties  to  the  Europeans,  and  have  of  late  years  been 
frequently  imported  into  England*  In  the  days 
of  Aureng-Zebe,  they  abounded  between  Delhi 
and  Labor,  on  the  way  to  Cachemire.  They  were 
called  nyl-gbauf  <.  e*hlue  or  grey  IhIIj\  and  were 
one  of  the  objeda  of  chace,  with  that  niighty 

grince,  during  his  journey.  Tliey  were  inclofed 
y  his  army  of  hunters  within  nets,  which,  bemg 
drawn  gradually  clofer,  at  length  formed  a  fmall 
precind :  into  tnis  the  king,  his  omrahs,  and  hunt-r 
ers,  entered,  and  killed  the  beafts  with  arrows, 
fpears,  or  nrnfltets;  and  fometimes  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  Aureng-Zebe  ufed  to  fend  quarters  a« 
prefents  to  all  his  great  people.  They  are  ufual- 
ly  very  gentle,  feed  readily,  and  lick  the  hands 
which  give  them  food.  In  confinement  they  will 
eat  oats,  but  prefer  grafs  and  hay ;  are  very  fond 
of  wheaten  bread;  and  when  thirfty,  thtry  will 
drink  two  gallons  at  once.  They  are  faid  to  be 
at,times  very  vicious  and  fierce,  when  the  males 
fight,  they  drop  on  their  knees  at  a  di/lance  from 
one  another,  make  their  approaches  in  that  atti- 
tude, and  when  they  come  near,  fpring  and  dart  / 
at  each  other.  They  often,  in  a  ftate  of  confine<i^ 
ment,  fall  into  that  pofture  without  doing  any 
harm.  They  fometimes,  however,  attack  taati^ 
kind  unprovoked.  A  labourer,  who  was  looking 
over  fome  pales  which  indofed  a  few  of  them,  waa 
alarmed  by  one  of  the  males  flying  at  him  like 
lightning ;  but  he  was  faved  by  the  intervention, 
or  the  wood  woik>  which  it  broke  to  pieces,  and 
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»t  the  fin^e  time  one  of  its  horns.— Tht-y  hnya 
bred  in  Enj;land.  They  are  fu|>j?i^fcd  to  go  nine 
raonths  with  young,  and  have  lomctimcs  two  at 
a  birth, 

15.  CapraD.  PYGARGA,  ihfi  wNfr-ftcf/i  ante- 
hpe  of  Pennant,  18  alx)iit  5  feet  4  inches  long,  3 
feet  high  at  the  fhouUicTS,  and  is  of  a  hoary  nxl 
colour,  with  a  blood  red  or  bay  neck,  a  di  ;«p  red 
band  along  the  fides,  white  hcv.  and  bult(x:ks. 
In  the  fonn  of  its  horns,  and  difpo^jtion  of  the 
dark  red  bands,  it  refembles  the  Si'Rp:cer, 
whence  Mr  Kerr  fufpedls  it  to  be  the  fame  fpecies. 
Sec  N^  18. 

16.  Capra  D.  pygm.'ea,  the  curvri,  of  Pd- 
las,  the  royal  antelope  of  Pennant,  ftiled  bv  Bofman 
king  ofibT  bartj,  has  vtTV  iliort,  conic.'liy  point- 
ed, twifted  horns,  wrinkled  r.t  the  baf<.s,  and  in- 
habits Senegal,  Ciuinea,  and  the  holtcft  parts  of 
Africa.  '*  This  very  elegant  little  animal,  fayg 
Mr  Kerr,  is  only  about  9  incTies  high,  and  yet  h 
fo  exceedingly  agile,  that  it  is  (aid  to  leap  over  a 
twelve-feet  wall.  It  is  of  a  rcddifh  bvowjj  colour* 
wiUi  jet  black  boms,  about  two  inches  lonrr ;  tlie 
females  have  none :  The  ears  are  broad,  and  the 
Icgr.  are  fcr4rcely  bigger  than  goofe  quills.  It  is 
ealily  made  very  familiar,  but  is  fo  extremely  ten- 
der, as  not  to  bear  being  tranfpojted  to  Europe." 

17.  Capra  D.  redukca,  the  kagor,  or  re  J 
antelope  of  Pennant,  has  horns  sk  inchts  lonv',  bent 
forwards  at  the  ends ;  one  or  two  llfglt  rings  at 
the  bafc  5  ears  almoft  as  long  as  the  horns ;  hair 
ftiflf  and  bright;  is  in  all  parts  of  a  reddiih  colour> 
but  paleft  on  the  chcft  ;  the  tail  is  very  il:crt.  It 
inhabits  Senegal  and  the  Cape ;  where  it  is  very 
frenuent)  and  is  a  common  food.  It  is  4  feet  lo»g> 
and  2  feet  5  inches  high. 

18. Capra  D.  sAtTANs,  tho  sprinokr  ante- 
lope of  Pennant,  has  flcnder  hc^rna,  ar.nulated 
halfway,  and  twice  con'^rtcd.  The  ears  are  \>.Ty 
long  and  duficy.  The  face,  cheeky*  nofe,  chip, 
and  throat*  are  white.  The  whole  upper  lide  of 
the  neck,  part  of  the  lower,  the  back,  fides,  arid 
outfide  of  the  limbs,  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  brown; 
The  cheft,  belly,  and  in  fide  of  the  limbs,-  are 
whifS ;  the  fides  and  belly  divided  by  a  broad  band 
of  chefnut,  which  runs  down  p.irt  ot  the  flioulder^. 
The  tail  reaches  to  the  ftrft  joint  of,  the  leg ;  the 
upper  part  white ;  the  l«wer  black,  aftd  furnifhed 
•with  long  hair.  The  buttocks  are  white;  and 
from  the  tail  half  way  up  the  back  is  a  ftripe  tif 
white,  expanfible  at  pleafure.  This  elegant  fpe* 
ties  weighs  about  50  ib.  and  is  rather  lefs  than  a 
roe-buck.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
•where  it  is  called  the  Jpring-hock,  from  the  prodi- 
gious leaps  it  takes  on  the  fight  of  any  boJy, 
When  alarmed,  it  has  the  power  of  expandiug 
the  white  fpace  about  the  tail  into  the  form  of  a 
circle,  which  returns  to  its  linear  fonn  ^^  l>cn  the 
animal  is  tranquil.  Thefe  animals  migrate  annu- 
ally from  the  interior  parts  in  fmall  herds,  and 
continue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  for  4 
or  3  monthii:  then  join  companies,  and  go  off  in 
fnMDps  confifting  of  many  thoufands',  covering  the 
great  plains  for  fevcral  hoUrs  in  their  panii^c. 
They  are  attended  m  their  migrations  by  numbers 
of  lions,  hyaenas,  and  other  wild  beads,  wi)ich 
make  great  havoc  among  them.  They  are  excel- 
lent eating)  and  with  other  antelopes  are  the  veiu- 
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fon  of  the  Cape.  Mr  Milfcn  informs  U8,  ^PJail* 
Trrrrf,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  103.)  that  they  alfo  make  pe- 
riodical migrations,  once  in  7  or  8  years,  in  herds 
of  many  hundred  tbouf^nds,  from,  as  he  fuppofes, 
the  interior  parts  of  Terra  di  N^tfai.  They  are 
compelled  to  it  by  the  excellive  drought  which 
happens  in  that  region,  when  fometirots  tlierc 
dots  not  fall  a  drop  of  rain  for  two  or  three  years. 
TheH^  animals  in  tr.^.ir  courfe  defolate  Cafharia, 
fpreat-ing  over  the  whole  country,  and  notleaviij^ 
a  blade  of  grafs. 

19.  C  A  p R  A  D.  s c R I  pr  i» ,  the  bamafid  antdop^ 
of  Pennant,  Witghil  of  BuiTon,  has  rirai^ht  horns 
9  inches  long,  ix)inting  backwards,  witli  Xyffo  fpi- 
ral  lios.  The  general  colour  is  <;hefnut,  but  tbc 
fidfs  arc  moft  fingularly^marked  witli  two  tranf- 
vcrfe  bands  of  white,  eroded  by  two  others  from 
the  back  to  the  belly :  tbc  rump  with  three  white 
Hues  pointing  dcv.n wards  on  each  iide  ;  and  the 
thighs  fpotttd  with  white;  exhibiting  alto^tther 
the  appearance  of  harnefs.  The  tail  is  ten  ir.c?  cs 
long,  covered  with  long  rough  hairs. — It  inhabits 
the  plains  and  woods  of  Senegal,  living  in  l^rr^re 
herds.  It  is  frequent  at  the  Cape,  where  it  :3 
called  the  ^o»/r-^y/t,  i)r /potted  goat •  It  is4ift.vt 
Ipng,  and  %  fett  8  inches  high. 

aou  Capra  D.  ftrepsiceros,  the  cosdoma, 
or  Cape  defr  of  Bufl'on,  or  the  Jlrifed  antelope  01 
Ponn.int,  has  fmooth  horns,  twiitecl  fpi rally,  and 
comprelled  fidewr.ys,  Avith  a  rid^e  on  the  one  fiJc 
following  the  wreatl  j* :  they  conful  of  ^  bends  ; 
and  are  fometimc's  4^,  feet  lopg  iu  a  ftraight  liiKr. 
They  are  naturally  of  a  dnfky  colour,  and  wrink- 
led ;  but  are  generally  brought  over  highly  pohlh- 
ed.  The  females  are  deftitute  of  horns  In  ti.c 
upper  jaw  is  a  hard  homy  fubftance,  difiHifeO  in 
ridges.  The  length  of  the  animal  is  9  tat;  the 
le^i.s  are  Render :  the  general  colour  is  of  a  reddiih 
cart,  !m'xed  with  grey  ;  and  from  the  tail,  along 
the  tcp  of  the  back,  to  the  ftioujdtrs,  is  a  white 
ftripe  1  from  which  are  7  others,  4  pointing  to* 
wards  the  thighs,  and  3  tov/ards  the  belly ;  but 
they  vary  in  number  of  firipes.  C  •  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  is-  a  (hort  mane :  beneath  the 
reck,  from  th^  throat  to  the  breaft,  are  fome  long 
hajvs  hfinging'  down.  .'  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  whLrC  it  is  called  coefdoeij  and  is  faid 
to  leap  to  a  moft  aftonifli'mg  beigh|.  Thi(»fpecies 
wants  the  J  mds  laerymalis, 

\  %\,  Capra  D.  suhgutturosa,  the  Perfian 
avteiope ' of  SchrcheTy  Jhas  horns  aboye  13  inches 
long,  bent  like  a  lyrfe ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are.  of  a  browriiili  afli  colour ;  the  under  parts 
pure,  white,,  with  a  yellowilli  white  ftripe  along, 
each  fide.  The  throat  has  a  protuberance  en  the 
fore  part.  It  is  the  fi7.e  of  a  roe,  and  lives  in  large 
ftockB  in  Perfia,  between  the.Cafpian  and  £uxii:e. 

22.  Capra  D.  svlvatica,  the  bosch-sok, 
or  wood  goat  of  the  Cape,  a  fpecies  q(  antelope^ 
according  to  Mr  ^^pannan,  unknown  to  all  the 
cultivators  of  natural  hiiloiy,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  till  he  defcribcd  it,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Swedilh  academy  for  1780,  by  the  name  of 
ar.tilcpe  fjhatlca^  1  his  animal  has  obtained  the 
name  it  goes  by,  from  its  5eing  the  only  one  a- 
mor.g  the  gazels  in  Africa,  which  lives  in  the 
woovli?  and  groves.  In  fize,  it  is  fcmewhat  above 
%\  feet  hi^h.    The  homs  arc  x clinches  long;  the 

ears 
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ears  5  inches.    The  horns  are  black,  triangular, 
and  wreathed,  fo  that  both  the  fides  and  angles 
have  fomewhat  of  a  fpiral  turn.    At  bottom  they 
are  rather  rough,  in  confcqucnceof  a  ftt  of  almoft 
innumerable  wavy  rings ;  which,  however,  are  not 
elevated  much  aoove  the  furface.    At  top  they 
are  conical  and  iharp  pointed,  and  as  fmooth  as 
if  poliihed.    It  has  no  fore  teeth  or  incifores  except 
in  the  lower  jaw^,  where  it  has  S.    it  has  no  ponu 
cerifirusi    The  hairs  on  the  head  are  very  fl^ort 
aTid  fine;  farther  down  more  rough  and  rugged, 
refembling  goats  hair.    Forwards  on  the  neck, 
breail,  fides,  and  belly,  they  are  i^  or  2  inches 
long.     On  the  ridge  of  the  neck,  and  along  that 
of  the  b^k,  they  are  .1  or  4  inches  in  length,  10 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  mane,  terminating  in  a  tail  a- 
bout  a  finger's  breadth  l6ng.    On  the  hind  part 
of  the  thighs  and  buttocks,  the  hairs  aix*  8  inches 
Jong ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  ilender,  and  covered 
with  ftiort  hairs ;  the  fetlock  joiuts  arc-  fmall ;.  the 
nofe  and  under  lip  are  decorated  with  blc^ck  whif- 
kers  about  an  inch  long.     I'he  predominant  co- 
lour is  dark  brown,  which  occupies  the  principal 
part  of  the  fides,  the  back,  the  upper  part  of  the 
tail  of  the  cheft  and  fore  ribs,  and  the  tore  psrt  of 
the  belly.    A  ftiil  darker  brown,  bordering  upon 
black,  is  difcoverable  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhoul- 
ders,  and  fome  part  of  the  fore  ribs.    The  fore 
part  of  the  nofe,  from  the  eyes  to  the  muzzle,  is 
of  a  ft)ot  colour..  The  ears  are  as  black  as  foot  on 
Uie  outfide,  but  on  the  in  fide  grev ;  and  both  out- 
wards and  inwards  co^rered  with  baii-s  fl;ill  fliorter 
than  thofe  on  the  head  \  excepting  half  the  fore 
part  of  the  lower  edge,  where  tlie  hairs  are  white 
and  half  an  inch  long.    From  9  to  la  fmall  white 
fpots  are  on  the  haunches  and  the  fides  near  them. 
A  narrow  line  of  long  white  hairs  extends  from  the 
neck  along  the  back  and  tail,  in  the  midft  of  the 
long  brown  hairs.    From  the  chine  of  the  back 
to  tlie  fides  run  5  ^yhite  parallel  ftreaks,  only  dif- 
corerable  by  a  clofe  infpedion.    Thiff  creature 
does  much  mifchief  to  the  vineyards  and  kitchen 
gardens  of  the  Cape  colonics  ^  and  it  fhows  a 
great  deal  of  craft  and  artifice  in  avoiding  the 
fnaj-es  and  traps  fet  for  it,  as  well  as  the  ambuf- 
cades  of  the  fportfmen.    As  he  runsflowly,  ihe  is 
fometimes  caught  by  dogs.  *  When  he  fees  there 
is  no  other  refource,  hd  puts  himielf  in  a  pofture 
of  defence ;  and  when  he  is  going  to  butt,  kneels 
down,   like*  the  white-footed,  antelope  and  the 
hart-b.:eft....  The  colonifts  are  not  very  fond  of 
hunting  him  in  this  manner,  as  on  this  occafion  he 
generally  fella  his  life  very  dearv  by  killing  fom« 
of  their  beft  hounds.   This  creature's  horns,  which 
are  its  chief^ defence,  fometunes  alfo  prove  its  bane, 
by  being  entangled  in  the  buihes  and  fmall-  bran- 
ches of  tre^s.    To  avoid  this,  it  carries-  its  nofe 
horizontally  IVraight  forward  while  it  runs;   fo 
that  they  lie  diredly  on  its  neck :  not  with  ftanding 
which  the  horns  are  generally  worn  away  a  little 
on  the  fore  part,  and  thus  acquire  fome  degree  of 
polilh.^  This  fpecies  is  monogamous,  or  keeps  in 
pairs.    It  is  fwifter  in  woodlands  than  the  dogs, 
which  likewife  fooner  lofe  fcent  of  him  there. 
The  female,  which  has  no  horns,  and  on  that  ac- 
count runs  about- in  the  foreft  more  free  and  un- 
impeded, 4oes  not  fufier  herfelf  fo  eafily  to  be 
hunted  out  of  t;he  woods^  bavijig  a  more  certain 
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defence  againft  the  dogs  in  her  legs,  than  the  malo 
has  in  his  horns,  efpccially  as  Ihe  is  not  fo  bu^kf 
and  hesvy  as  the  male.  Her  breaft  is  |aid  to  be 
very  plump  and  flelhy,  but  the  fleih  in  general  ia 
not  very  tender. 

23.  Capra  D.  tragocamelus,  tlie  JBij*^^/ of 
Mandefioe,  or  Indofiart  antelope  of  Pennant,  has 
horns  7  inches  longj  bent  forward  5  a  fhort  mane, 
a  large  tufted  hump  on  the  flioulders,  and  a  tail 
42  inches  long,  terminated  with  ftowing  hairs.  It 
inhabits  India,  is  near  5  feet  hi^^h,  and  rcfembles 
tlie  camel  in  the  reverfed  arch  of  its  neck  and  its 
manner  of  kneeling.  The  hair  is  foft,  fliort,  fmooth, 
and  light  alh-coloured ;  in  fome  parts  dufky ;  be- 
neath the  breail  and  tail  white ;  and  on  the  fore 
head  is  a  black  fpot  of  a  rhomboid  figure.  On 
the  lower  part  of  the  cheft  the  ikin  hangs  loofe 
like  the  dew-lap  of  a  cow :  tlie  hmd  parts  of  the 
body  rcfemble  thofe  of  an  afs,  and  the  limbs  are 
flender. 

VJII.  Capra  oazella,  the  goat  antelope  of 
Linnxus,  the  antilops  oryx,  or  bezoartica 
of  Pallas,  the  Pa/an  of  Buflfon,  or  Effvptian  ante^ 
lope  of  Pennant,  hasflraight,  fiender,  <uitindly  an- 
nulated  horns  3  feet  long,  which  taper  to  a  point : 
The  body  and  fides  are  of  areddifli  aih  colour, 
with  a  duiky  line  along  the  back.  Jt  inhabits 
Syria,  Arabia,  Perfia,  India,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Cape.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fallow  deer. 
Dr  GmeKn  takes  this  for  the  Zebi  of  fcripture. 

IX.  Capra  gnov,  has  fcabrous  horns,  thick 
at  the  bafe,  bendmg  forward  clofe  te  the  head, 
then  foddenly  rtrerting  upwards.  The  mouth  is 
fquare;  the  noilrils  covered  with  broad  flaps. 
From  the  nofe,  halfway  up  the  front,  is  a  thick 
oblong  fiquare  brufh  of  long  ftifi^black  hairs  refletft- 
ed  upwards,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  other  hairs 
are  long,  and  point  clofely  down  the  cheeks. 
Round  the  eyes  are  difpofedin  a  radiated  form 
feveral  ftrong  hairs'.  The  neck  is  .fhort,  and  a  lit- 
tle arched.  On  the  top  a  ftrong  and  upright  mane, 
reaching  from  the  horns  beyond  tfa^  ihoulders. 
On  the  chin  is  a  long  white  beard ;  and  on  the 
gullet  a  very  long  pendulous  bunch  of  hair.*  On 
the  breaft,  and  between  the  fore  legs,  the  hairs 
are  very  long  and  black.  The  tail  reaches  to  the 
firft  joint  of  the  legs,  and  is  fidl  of  hair  like  that 
of  a  horfe,  and  quite  white.  The  body  is  thick ; 
and  covered  with  fmooth  fliort 'hair  of  a  rufhy 
brown  colour  tipt  with  white.  The  legs  are  long, 
elegant,  and  Ilender,  like  thofe  of  a  ftag.  On 
each  foot  is  only  a  fingle  fpurious  or  hind>  hoof. 
It  is  a  ftrange  compound  of  animals :  having  a  vaft 
head  like  th.-rt'of  an  ox;  body  and  tail,  like  a 
horie ;  legs  like  a  ftag ;  and  Ihe  finus  lacrymalis  of 
an  antelopb.  Its  ordinary  fize  is  about  that  of  a 
common  galloway ;  its  length  being  fomewhat  a- 
bovc  5,  and  height  rather  more  than  4  feet. — 
iluTc  animals  inhabit  in  great  numbers  the  fine 
plains  of  the  great  Namacquas,  far  N;  o'i  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  extending  ir6m  S.  Lati  25°  to  28* 
42',  where  Africa  feems  at  once  to  open  its  vaft 
treafures  of  hoofed  quadrupeds*.  The  gnou  is  an 
exceedingly  fierce  animal:  on  the  fight  of  any 
body  it  ufually  drops  its  head,  and  puts  itfelf  into 
an  attitude  of  offence ;  and  will  dart  with  its  horns 
againft  the  pales  of  the  inclofure  towards  the  per- 
fons  on  the  outfide  j  yet  it  will  afterwards  take 
..K.       •  ■  .        \       '  the 
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^e  Ibread  wTiich  is  ofiered.  It  will  often  go  upon 
its  kneeS)  run  rwiftljr  in  that  lingular  pofture,  and 
fuiraw  the  ^ground  with  its  horas  and  legs.  The 
Hottentots  call  it  zf^ou  from  its  voice.  It  has  two 
notesy  one  refembling  the  bellowing  of  an  ox,  the 
other  more  clear.  It  is  called  an  ox  by  the  iiuro- 
peans,  and  is  filled  accordingly  Bos  Gnou  by  Zim- 
merman. 

X.  Capra  Hi&cvSy  the  common  goat,  with  arch- 
ed carinated  horns,  and  a  long  beard*    It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  eaftem  mountains.    Goats  are  animals 
jof  moreiagacity  than  iheep.^  Inftead  of  having 
an  antipathy  at  mankind,  they  voluntarily  mingle 
with  them,  and  are  eafily  tamed.    Even  in  unin- 
habtfted  countries,  they  betray  no  (avage  difpoii- 
tions.    In  X098,  an  Englilh  veflel  having  put  in 
at  the  ifland  of  Bonavifta,  two  negroes  came  a- 
ix>ard,  and  offered,  gratis  to  the  captain  as  many 
^oats  as  he  plealed.    The  captain  expreifed  his 
aftoniihment  at  this  offer.    The  negroes  replied, 
that  there  were  only  \%  porfons  in  the  ifland ;  that 
the  goats  haid  eiultiplied  to  iiich  a  degree,  thai 
they  weie  become  extremely  troublefome ;  and 
that,  inftead  of  having  any  difficulty  in  catching 
tl^,  ^ey  followed  them  wherever  they  went, 
and  were  v>  obftinately  officious,  that  tfaey  could 
xiot  get  quit  of  theni^ '  Coats  are  fenlibleof  caref- 
fes,  and  capable  of  a  confiderable  dep^ree  <^  friend- 
ihip.    Thej  are  ibponger,  moire  agile  and  left  ti- 
mid, than  ineep.    They  hajre  ^  liyeiy^  capricious, 
and  wandering  difpofition^  are  fond  pf  nigh  and 
folitary  places,  and  frequently  fleep  upon  the  very 
po^s  of  rocks.    Tbey  are  ftioffc  eafily  Supported 
than  any  other  ani^ial  of  the  (kme  fize ;  for  there 
is  hardly  an  herb,  or  ^e  bark  of  a  tree,  which 
they  will  not  eat    Neither  are  they  liable  to  i^ 
many  difeafes  as  flieep ;  they  can  bear  heat  and 
4:0ld  with  lefs  inconvenience.   The  adioi^s  of  ani- 
malstlepend  more  upon  the  force  and  variety  of 
their  ienfiitions  than  the  ftruAure  of  their  bodies : 
the  natural  faacifulnefs  of  goats  isaccbrdiogly  ex^ 
preifed  by  the  ixxegularit^  ^  their  adions :  they 
walk,  flop  ihort,   run,  '^ump,    (how  and  hidje 
themfelves,  by  mere  capnce,  arifing  from  the  na- 
tural vivacity  of  their  temper.   The  buck  will  co- 
pulate when  he  is  a  ^r  old,  ai^d  the  female  when 
ihe  is  7  months*    But  as  this  is  rather  premature, 
they  are  generally  retrained  till  they  be  i)|  months 
or  two  years.    The  buck  is  bald^  beautifiil,  and 
vigorous ;  one  is  fufficient  to  ferve  150  feanales. 
A  buck  for  propagation  fhould  be  large,  hand,- 
jTomc,  a^d  about  two  years  of  age ;  his  neck  ihould 
be  ihort  and  flefhv;  his  head  flender;  his  ears 
pendent;  his  thigns  thick;  his  limbs  firm;  his 
hahr  black,  thick,  and  fok%  ^nd  hif  beard  long 
and  bufliy.    The  females  are  generally  m  feak 
ion  from  September  to  the  epd  of  NQyember.  ^ 
that  time  th«  males  drive  whole  flocks  of  the  fe^ 
ipales  fibm  place  to  pl^e;^  aiid  fill  the  whole  at- 
liioiphere  aipund  them  with  their  ftrong  odours 
whichi  though  as  di&greeable  as  afafcetida,  it  is 
jfoppoied,  .may  he  conducive  to  prevent  many  ner- 
vous diftcmpen.    Horfes  are  fuppofed  to  be  much 
re^efhed  by  it ;  on  which  account  many  people 
keep  a  he-goat  ia  their  ftables.    Goats  go  with 
Y<}ung  44  months,  and  bring  forth  from  the  end 
cf  Tcbruary  to  the  end  of  April. — ^Thev  have  only 
V^Q  K^s,  a^d  generally  brin^  forth  Vut  oce  or 
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two  young ;  fometitnes  3,  and  in  good  ^ 
tures  there  have  been  inftances,  though  twft^  of 
their  bringing  forth  4  at  a  time.  They  continue 
fruitful  till  7  years  of  age ;  but  a  buck  goat  is  fel«- 
dom  kept  after  be  is  5.  Both  yoimg  and  old  are 
afFedted  by  the  weather;  a  rainy  feafon  makes 
them  thin,  a  dry  funny  one  makes  them  fat  and 
blithe :  Their  exceflive  venery  prevents  their  lon- 
gevity. In  our  climate  they  feldom  live  above  i  x 
or  i»  years.  Though  then-  food  cofts  next  to  no- 
thing, their  produce  is  valuable.  The  wbiteft 
virigs  are  made  of  their  hair ;  for  which  purpoie 
that  of  the  he-goat  is  moft  in  requeft :  the  whiteft 
and  clearei!  is  feleded  from  that  which  grows  on 
the  haunches,  where  it  is  longeft  and  thickeft :  a 
good  ikin,  well  haired,  is  fold  for  a  guinea ;  though 
a  ikin  of  bad  hue,  and  fo  yellow  as  to  baffle  the 
barber's  ikill  to  bleach,  will  not  fietch  above  i8d. 
or  fts.  The  Welih  goats  are  far  fuperior  in  fiz^ 
and  in  length  and  finenefs  of  hair,  to  thofe  of  other 
mountainous  countries.  Their  ufual  colour  is 
white:  thofe  of  France  and  the  Alps  are  ihort'. 
haired,  reddifh,  and  the  horns  fmalL  Bolfiers, 
made  from  the  hair  of  a  goat,  were  in  ufe  in  the 
days  of  Saul,  as  appears  from  i  Samuel  xix.  13. 
The  fpecies  very  probably  was  tiie  Angora  goat, 
whofe  foft  and  filky  hair  fupplied  a  moft  luxuri- 
ous couch.  The  fuet  of  the  goat  is  in  great  efteem 
as  well  as  the  hair.  The  inhabitants  of  Caemar- 
vonihire  iuffer  thefl^  animals  to  run  wild  on  the 
liocks  in  winter  as  well  as  in  fummer;  and  kill 
them  m  Oaober  for  the  fake  of  their  fiait.  The 
goats  filled  for  this  purpofe  are  about  4  or  5  yevs 
old.  Their  fiiet  makes  candles  hr  fuperior  in 
whitenefs  and  goodnefs  to  thoie  made  from  that 
of  the  iheep  or  the  ox,  and  accordingly  brings  a 
much  greater  price  in  the  market;  nor  are  the 
horns  without  their  ufe,  the  country  people  mar- 
king of  them  excellent  handles  for  tucks  and  pen- 
knives. The  ikm  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
tiie  glove  manufadory,  ej^iecially  that  of  the  kid  : 
aibroad  it  is  drefied  and  made  into  ftockings,  bed- 
ticks,  bed-hangings,  iheets,  and  even  (hiits.  In 
the  army  it  covers  the  horfeman's  arms,  and.  car- 
ries the  foot-foldier's  provifions.  As  it  takes  a  dye 
better  than  any  ptiber  (kin,  it  was  fbnnerly  much 
^ed  for  hangings  in  the  houfes  of  people  of  for- 
tune, being  (ufceptible  of  the  richeft  colours,  and 
when  flo^KFered  and  ornamented  with  |o1d  and 
filver,  became  an  elegant  and  fuperb  furniture. 
The  flefh  is  of  great  nfe  to  the  inhabitants  <^  thofe 
countries  which  abound  with  goats;  and  affords 
them  a  cheap  and  plentiful  provifion  in  winter. 
The  haunches  are  frequently  lalted  and  dried,  and 
flipply  all  the  u&s  pf  bacon :  this  by  fhe^^elih  is 
called  eoihfr  iwdeih  or  hung  venifon*  The  meat 
of  a  fplayed  goat  of  6  or  7  yean  old  (which  is  cal- 
led/^r)  is  reckpned  the  beft ;  being  generally  very 
fat  and  fwe^*'  It  makes  an  expellent  p^ ;  goes 
under  the  name  of  ro^k  ^feti^on ;  and  \%  little  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  deer.  Th^  milk  is  fweet  nou- 
riihing,  and  medicinal.  It  is  an  excellent ^  iucce^ 
danium  for  afs's  milk ;  and  has,  with  a  tea-fpbon- 
ful  of  hartOiom  drunk  warm  in  bed  in  the  mor« 
ning  and  afternoon,  and  rtrpeated  for  fome  time» 
proved  a  cure  for  phthifis  when  not  too  fax  gone. 
In  fome  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland  an4 
Ireland,  t^  milk  is  n^de  into  whey,  which  hm 
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^ooe  wonders  in  this  and  fimilar  caietf;  and  to 
many  of  thofe  places  there  is  as  gmt  a*  refort  of 
patients  of  all  ranks,  as  there  is  in  England  to  the 
Spat  or  baths.  The  milk  of  this  animal  muft  be 
talutWYt  as  it  brpwfes  only  on  the  tops>  tendrils^ 
and  Itorvrersy  of  the  mountain  ihrubs,  and  medi- 
cinal herbs;  rejeding  the  groffer  parts.  The 
bkwd  of  the  he  goat  dried,  was  formerly  reckon- 
ed a  &ecific  in  pleurifies,  and  is  even  taken  notice 
of  by  Dr  Mead  for  this  purpofe:  but  is  now  de* 
lervedly  negleded*  Checfe  made  of  goat's  milk 
h  much  valued  in  fome  of  our  mountainous  coun- 
tries,  when  kept  to  a  proper  age.  It  has  a  pe* 
culiar  tafte  and  flayour.  There  are  feveial  varie- 
tiea  of  the  conunon  goat :  fuch  as» 

I.  Capra  Biacus  ANOO&ENsis,  the  Angora 
Ijoaty  a  variety  found  only  in  the  traft  that  fur- 
niunls  Angora,  Beibazar,  and  Cougna,  in  Afi- 
atic  Turky,  and  about  Gonuon  in  Perfia.  Stra- 
bo  leems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  kind ; 
for,  fpeaking  of  the  river  Halys,  he  fays,  that  there 
are  goats  found  near  it  that  xte  not  known  in  o- 
tber  parts.  In  the  form  of  their  body  they  differ 
fnsm  the  common  goat,  being  ihorter ;  their  legs 
loo  ave  (horter,  their  fides  broader  and  flatter, 
and  their  horns  are  ftraighter ;  but  their  moft  va- 
luable charaderiftic  is  their  hair,  which  is  foft  as 
filk,  of  a  gloif^r  filvery  whitnefs,  and  curled  in 
.  locks  of  8  or  9  inches  long.  This  hair  is  the  ba- 
fis  of  our  fine  camlets,  and  imported  to  England 
in  £onn  of  thread  for  the  Turks  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  exported  raw,  for  a  reafon  that  does 
them  honour;  becaufe  it  fupports  a  multitude  of 
poor  who  live  by  fpinning  it.  Mr  Kerr  fii^s 
that  tbofe  of  Cougna  have  brown  or  black  haur. 
It  ia  fiad,  that  by  change  of  climate  they  lofe  thdr 
beauty:  but  whether  the  defign' of  Baron  Alftro- 
mer  (Sicceeded  (ai>atriotic .  Swede,  who  imported 
fome  into  his  own  country,  to  propagate  the  breed 
^  tht  iake  of  their  hair,)  we  have  not  learned. 

a.  Capra  hircus  capricornvs,  the  capri- 
coRui  of  Buffon  has  ihort  horns,  the  ends  turn- 
ed fiorwanls,  theii|  fides  annulated,  and  the  rings 
more  prominent  before  than  behind.  Mr  Kerr 
iays,  the  place,  hiltory,  and  even  figure  of  (his 
animal  are  uncertain. 

3*  Capra  hircus  mutica,  the  Cabonas  goat 
of  Pennant,  is  ranked  by  Mr  Kerr,  as  a  diflina 
ipecies,  although  he  ftiles  it  «  a  variety,  refem- 
bling  the  common  domeftlc  goat  in  every  thing  but 
the  want  of  horns."  Peihaps  this  deficiency  may 
be  accidental,  like  that  of  many  of  our  Scots  oxen. 

XI.  Capra  ibex,  the  wild  goat,  is  luppofed 
to  be  the  ftock  from  whence  the  tame  fpecies 
fpniBg.  It  has  lai^ge  knotty  horns  reclined  upon 
Its  back  is  of  a  yellowiih  colour,  and  its  beaid  is 
Uack.  The  females  are  lefs,  and  have  fmaller 
hom^  more  like  thofe  of  a  common  ihe^oat,  and 
witkjew  knobs  on  the  upper  fur£ice:  they  bring 
forth  one  kid,  feldom  two,  at  a  birth.  They  in- 
habit the  higheft  Alps  of  the  Grifon's  county  and 
the  Valais ;  they  are  alfo  found  in  Crete  Italy, 
the  Apennines,  Germany,  Siberia,  and  Kamtfchat- 
ka.  They  are  very  wild,  and  difficult  to  be  (hot, 
as  thei  always  keep  on  the  higheft  points.  Their 
chaoe  is  exceedingly  dangerous :  bemg  very  fbrong 
tbty  often  tumble  the  incautions^  huntiman  down 
4pe  precipices,  unlefs  he  has  time,  to  lie  down, 
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and  let  the  animals  pafs  over  him^  They  ai^  £im( 
not  to  be  long-lived.  Their  iefli  is  much  efteem'* 
ed,  and  their  ikins  are  very  thin. 

XII.  Capra  MRMBRiNA,orMAMBRiCA,  theSy«\ 
rian  goat,  has  (hort  reclined  horns,  pendant  ears^ 
and  a  beard.  It  is  a  native  of  the  £aft.  Their 
ears  are  of  a  vaik  length;  from  one  to  two  feet; 
and  fiwietimes  fo  troublelbme,  that  the  owners 
cut  off  one  to  enable  the  animal  to  feed  with  more 
eaie.  Theie  animals  fupply  Aleppo  with  milk* 
They  are  larger  than  the  common  goats. 

XIII.  z.  Capra  REV£RSA,the  buck  of  Juda^ 
has  ihort  fiaiooth,  ereA  horns,  curved  a  little  for- 
wards. It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  kid  of  a  year  old* 
It  inhabits  Juda  or  Whidaw  in  Africa.  Mr  Kerr 
defcribes  another  variety,  viz* 

1.  Capra  reversa  vaita,  filled  by  Buffon,  the 
otUr  buck  of  Juda*  It  inhabits  the  fame  country,  ia 
likewife  of  adwarfiih  fixe,  and  though  joined  with 
the  preceding  by  Dr  Genilin,  is  feparated  by  Mf 
Kerr,  on  account  of  the  different  figue  of  the 
horns ;  which  he  defcribes  as  ^  very  thick  round* 
ed  on  the  upper  furface,  with  two  marj^  edges  be^ 
low ;  and  brat  backwards,  'with  a  flight.-4^ral 
twiil,  downwards,  outwards,  and  upwards,'* 

XIV.  Capra  RUPiCAPRA,theciUMois  goat, 
has  fmooth,  eredt  and  crooked  horns.  The  body 
is  of  a  dulky  red  colour ;  but  the  front,  top  of  the 
head,  gullet,  and  infide  of  the  ears,  are  whiter 
the  under  psut  of  the  tail  is  blackifh  ;  and  the  up* 
per  lip  is  a  little  divided.  It  inhabits  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  ci-devant  province  of 
Dauphiny^  the  Pyreneah  mountains;  Greece, and 
Crete :  does  not  dwell  fo  high  in  the  hiHs  as  th» 
Ibex,  and  is  found  in  greater  numbers.  It  is  o£ 
the  fize  of  a  domeftic  goat,  and  its  hair  is  as  (hort 
as  that  of  a  hind.  Its  vivacity  is  delightful,  and 
its  agility  truly  admirable.  Thefe  animals  are  ve^ 
ry  focial ;  they  go  in  little  flocks  of  from  3  to  so  i 
fometimes  from  60  to  100  of  them  are  feen  difper- 
fed  along  the  declivity  of  the  fame  mountain.  The 
large  males  keep  at  a  difUnce  from  the  reft,  ex- 
cept in  the  rutting  feafon,  when  they  join  the  fe- 
males, and  beat  of  all  their  young.  At  this  period, 
their  ardour  is  ftill  longer  than  that  of  the  wild 
bucks.  They  bleat  often,  and  run  from  one  moun- 
tain to  another.  Their  feafon  of  love  is  in  the 
months  of  Odober  andNovember,  and  they  bring 
forth  in  March  and  April.  A  young  female  takea 
the  male  at  the  age  of  18  months*  The  females 
bring  forth  one,  but  rarely  two,  at  a  time*  The 
young  follow  their  mothers  till  Odobar,  if  not 
difpened  by  the  hunters  or  the  wolves.  They 
live  between  10  and  50  years.  Their  flcfh  is  very 
good.  A  fat  chamois  goat  wiU  yield  from  10  to 
^%  pounds  offuet,  which  is  harder  and  better  than 
that  of  the  goat.  The  blood  of  the  chamois  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  is  fajd  to  have  qualities  and  vir- 
tues nefirly  equal  to  thoie  of  the  wild  goat.  The 
voice  of  the  chamois  is  a  very  low  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible kind  of  bleating,  refembling  that  of  a 
hoarfe  domeiUc  goat.  By  this  bleating  they  col* 
led  together.  But,  when  alarmed,  or  when  they 
perceive  an  enemy,  thej  advertife  one  another  by 
a  kind  of  whiffling  nolle.  The  fight  of  the  cha-* 
mois  is  very  penetrating,  and  his  fenfe  of  fmelling 
is  acute.  .  When  he  fbes  a  nun  difiin^ly,  he  (lops 
for  fone  time,  and  flys  off  w|iep  he  makes  ajieajT' 
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tr  approach.  His  feofe  of  hearing  is  equally  a- 
cute,  for  he  hears  the  fmalleft  noife.  WiVn  the 
wind  l)Jow8  in  the  dire^lion  of  a  man,  he  will  ptT- 
eeive  )3^  fcent  at  .the  diftance  of  ruore  than  half  a 
leigne.  Hence,  when  be  finells  or  bears  any  thing 
whioh  alanns  him,  he  whiftles  T^ith  Aich  force 
that  tlie  rocks  and  fot%ftg;T&-echoe  the  found.  All 
Ms  tftlAhren,  thAt  are  near,  take  the  alarm.  This 
WfaiftHng  is  performed  through  the  noftrils,  lind 
iMmfifti  of  a'ftrong  blowing,  (imilar  to  the  found 
which  a  man  may  make  by  fixing  bis  tongae  to 
Ih^  palate,  with  his  teeth  nearly  Ihut,  his  lips  open, 
and  fume  what  extended,  and  blowing  long  and 
with  gR;at  force.  The  chamois  is  very  fond  «f 
tile  leaves  and  tender  buds  of  (limbs,  particularly 
of  the  meu^/t  athamanta»  Kramer,  in  his  Hijl.  Nat. 
'Aufl.  Aippofes  the  balls  called  degagropiUj  found 
in  hii  Itomacb,  to  be  occafioned  by  this  food. 
See  iBoAGROPiLA.  He  ruminates  like  the  com* 
ftnon  g^t.  The  food  he  ufes  announces  the  heat 
of  hit  conftitution.  He  is  admired  for  his  l^rgc 
round  ^yes,  whofe  fize  correfponds  with  the  viva- 
eity  ol  his  difpofition.  His  head  is  adorned  with 
twoTmall  hoilis,  from  half  ^  foot  to  9  inches  in 
length.  •  Their  colour  is  a  fine  bJack,  and  they  are 

Slaitd  on  theiront  neai'ly  between  his  eyes ;  and 
iftead  of  being  refledted  backward  Kke  tliofe  of 
Mher  animals,  they  advance  forward  above  the 
«yes,  and  bend  backwatxl  at  the  points,  which  are 
dftremely  fharp.  He  adjufts  his  ears  moft  beau- 
tiAilly  to  the  points  of  his  horns.  Two  tufts  of 
Mack  hair  dek^end  from  his  horns  to  the  fides  of 
ii«(  face.  The  reft  of  the  head  is  of  a  yellowifii 
White  colour  which  never  changes.  The  horns 
<lf  the  chamois  are  ufed  for  the  heads  of  canes. 
Thole  of  the  female  are  fmaller  and  lefs  crooked* 
The  fciD  of  the  chamois,  wh'^n  drefled,  is  very 
firdng,  nervous,  and  fupple,  and  makes  excellent 
mdkm  breeches,  gloves,  and  vefts.  GaiTnents  of 
tftis  kjnd  laft  k>ng,  and  are  of  great  ufe  to  manu- 
fii^irers.  The  chamois  goats  are  fo  impatient  of 
h«at,  that,  in  fummei',  they  are  only  to  be  found 
imder  the  fhades  of  caverns  in  the  rocks,  among 
nalfti  of  congealed  fnow  and  ice,  or  in  elevated 
forefts  on  the  northern  d(H!liviticR.  of  the  moft  fca- 
bivttS  mountains,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  feldom 
penetrate.  They  pafture  in  the  mornings  and  e- 
^enifgs,  and  fcidom  during  the  day.  Their 
'ttiode  of  climbing  or  defcendin«:  inaccefiible  rocks 
n  admirable.  I'hcy  neither  mount  nor  defcend 
perpendicularly,  but  in  an  oblique  line.  When 
defcetiding,  particularly,  they  throw  themfelves 
down  acrois  a  rock  which  is  nearly  perpendicular^ 
<dfHi  of  ao  or  30  fkziit  in  b^^ght,  without  having  a 
ftn^^le  prop  to  fupport  their  feet.  In  doing  this, 
l^tey  ftrikc  their  fett  3  or  4  times  againft  the  rock, 
tiM  ll»ey  anive  at  a  proper  refting  pbce.  below, 
'ilie  fpring  oi:  their  tendons  is  fo  ^eat,  that,  when 
h'tiping  about  among  the  precipices,  one  would 
nn<tgine  they  had  wings  inftead  of  limbs.  His  legs 
.trc  long ;  thofe  bv*hiud  are  fomewhat  longer,  and 
«llways  crooked,  wliich  favours  their  fpringing  to 
a  great  diftince ;  and,  when  they  throw  themfelves 
ftom  a  height,  the  hind  legs  receive  the  ihock,and 
perform  the  office  of  two  fprings  in  breaking  the 
fall.  Durinijr  winter,  they  inhabit  the  lower  fo- 
refts,  and  live  upon  pine  leaves,  the  buds  of  trees, 
bit^iie.';,  and  fach  given  or  dry  herbs  as  they  can 
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find  by  fcratcbing  oft*  the  fnow  wth  the- 
The  fortfts  that  delight  them  moft,  are  ' 
which  arc  very  full  of  rocks  and  precipices.  "^ 
hunting  of  the  chamois  is  very  difficult  and  j 
nous.  See  Hunting.  This  Ibecies  is  rairff 
mong  the  antiiopei  by  Mefters  Pennant  and! 
Dr  Gemlin,  &c. 

XV.  Capra  Tartar ica,  the  saiCa  of  Birfi 
fon,  has  cylindrical,  ftraight,  annulated  horns ;  th^ 
points  inclining  inward,  the  ends  frnooth  ;  the  a. 
ther  part  fuirounded  with  very  prominent  aonuli; 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  gn*ateft  part  fe- 
mipell\4cid  ;  the  cutting  teeth  are  placed  fo  Soofe 
in  their  Sockets,  as  to  move  with  the  leaft  touch. 
The  male  is  covered  with  roui;h  hair  like  the  he- 
goat,  and  has  a  Very  ftrong  fmell ;  the  female  is 
fmoother.  -  The  hair  on  the  fides  and  throat  » 
long,  and  refcmblcs  wool :  that  on  the  neiHt  and 
head  is  hoary ;  the  back  and  fides  of  a  dirtv  white: 
the  breaft,  belly,  and  infide  of  the  thighs,  of  a 
fliining  white.  The  females  are  deftitute  of  boms. 
Thefe  animals  inhabit  all  the  deferts  from  the  Da- 
nube  and  Dnieper  to  the  river  Irtifti,  but  not  be- 
yond.  Nor  are  they  ever  feen  to  the  N.  of  54*» 
or  56**  Lat.  I'hcy  are  found  in  Poland  Molda- 
via,  about  Mount  Caucafus,  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and 
Siberia,  in  the  dreary  open  deferts,  whete  OH 
fprings  abound,  feeding  on  the  fait,  the  acrid  and 
aromatic  plants  of  thofe  countries,  and  gw»w  in 
fummer  very  fat:  but  their  fleih  acquires  a  taile 
diiagreeable  to  many  people,  and  is  fcarcely  cat- 
able,  until  it  is  fufl^ered  to  grow  cold  after  dfefiT. 
ing.  The  females  go  with  young  the  whole  win- 
ter; and  bring  forth  in  the  northern  defertt  in 
May.  The  young  are  covered  with  a  foft 
fleece,  like  new  dropt  lambs,  and  curled  and  wa- 
ved. They  are  regularly  migrajory.  In  the  ret- 
ting feafoD,  late  in  autumn,  they  colled  in  flocks 
of  thoufonds,  and  retire  into  the  foutbem  dcfeits. 
In  the  fpring  they  divide  into  little  flocks,  and  ne- 
turn  northward.  The  males  feed  promifcuouOy 
with  the  females  and  their  young.  They  rarefy  lie 
down  all  at  tlie  fame  time:  but  by  a  providentiai 
inftindt,  fome  are  always  keeping  watch;  and 
when  they  are  tired,  they  feemingly  give  notice 
to  fuch  as  have  taken  their  reft,  who  arife  inftant- 
ly,  and  re^cve  the  centinels  of  the  preceding 
hours.  They  thus  often  preferve  themfelret  from 
the  attack  of  wolves,  and  from  the  furprize  <rfthe 
huntfinen.  They  are  exceflively  fwift,  aod  will 
outrun  the  flecteft  horie  or  grey  hound  ;  ^et  pirt- 
ly  through  fear,  (for  they  are  the  moft  timid  or  ani- 
mals,) and  partly  by  the  fbortnefs  of  their  breath, 
they  are  very  foon  taken,  if  they  are  bit  hr  a 
dog,  they  inftantly  fall  down,  nor  will  they 
even  offer  to  rife.  In  running  they  feem  to  in- 
cline on  one  fide.  In  a  wild  ft  ate  they  fecm  to 
have  no  voice.  When  brought  up  tamc^  the 
young  emit  a  fliprt  fort  of  bleating,  like  Iheep. 
Th6  males  are  very  libidinous.  When  taken  young 
they  may  eafily  be  tamed ;  but  if  caught  at  foS 
age,  they  are  fo  wild  and  obftinate  as  to  reftcfe  all 
food.  When  they  die,  their  nofes  are  quite  finodd. 
They  are  bunted  for  the  fake  of  their  flefh^  boms, 
and  Ikins,  which  are  excellent  for  gloves,  t>elts>  &c. 
See  Hunting.  The  fat  refcmbles  that  of  mot- 
ton  ;  in  tafte,  that  of  a  buck :  the  l^ad  is  ivckflo^ 
(sd  the  moft^deHcate  part* 
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